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THE 


WORKING  MAN'S  FRIEND, 


AND 


FAMILY    INSTRUCTOR. 


VOLUME  THE  FOURTH. 


The  noblest  men  I  know  on  earth. 
Are  men  whose  hands  are  brown  with  toil 

"Who,  backed  by  no  ancestral  graves, 
Hew  down  the  woods  and  till  the  soil. 

And  thereby  win  a  prouder  fame 

Than  follows  kin?s*  or  warriors*  name. 


The  working  men,  whate'er  their  task. 
To  carve  the  stone,  or  bear  the  hod. 

They  wear  upon  their  honest  brows 
The  royal  stamp  and  seal  of  God  ! 

And  brighter  are  their  drops  of  sweat 

Than  diamonds  in  a  coronet. 


God  bless  the  noble  Working-  Men, 
Who  rear  the  cities  of  the  plain, 

Who  dig-  the  mines  and  build  the  ships. 
Who  drive  the  commerce  of  the  main. 

God  bless  them  !  for  their  swarthy  hands 

Have  wrought  the  glory  of  all  lands. 
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TO    OUR    KEADEKS. 

"We  cannot  send  out  this,  our  Fourth  Volume,  without  acknowledging  that 
we  look  back  on  our  laboiurs  during  the  past  year  with  feelings  of  honest 
exultation  and  heartfelt  gratitude.  We  rejoice  in  the  assurances  constantly 
conveyed  to  us  of  the  very  favourable  reception  given  to  our  weekly  messenger, 
not  only  by  the  Working  Classes,  but  by  the  middle,  and  by  not  a  few  of  the 
upper  classes  also.  To  all  these  friends  we  feel  grateful;  and,  as  sincere 
gratitude  induces  a  disposition  to  return  benefits,  we  renew  our  pledge  to 
provide,  during  the  year  1851,  such  entertainment  as  shall  show  that  we  are 
anxious  to  prove  oiu'selves  the  Friends  and  Instructors  of  all  classes. 
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THE    OPEEATIVE   CLASSES: 

THEIR    TRIALS,     SUFFERINGS,    AND    VIRTUES, 


THE     FACTORY     SYSTEM. 

THE    THREE    HOMES: 

A    TALE    OF     THE    COTTON    SPINNERS. 

in  four  parts. 
By  one  who  has  been  among  the  Spindles. 


PART    THE  FIRST. 

MANCHESTER  FORTY  YEARS  AGO— THE  PLOUGH  AND  THE  FACTORY— HARRY  SPARKES— HIS 
WIFE,  CHILDREN,  AND  HOME— THE  INJUNCTION  AND  THE  PROMISE— THE  FACTORY— THE 
STEAM-ENGINE— A  CONTRAST— BREAKFAST  TIME— BABY'S  MIXTURE— THE  BABY'S  NURSE— 
THE  MOTHER'S  RETURN— THE  HORRIBLE  EFFECT  OF  QUITTING  AN  INFANT— MARY  SPARKES 
—CHARLES   GOES   TO   SCHOOL. 

Forty  years  since,  when  our  tale  commences,  Manchester  was  a  very  different  place  to 
what  it  is  now;  and  though  in  the  present  day  many  improvements  might  be  introduced 
which  would  greatly  tend  to  the  amelioration  of  its  working  classes,  the  visitor  would 
gather  little  of  its  past  history  from  its  present  appearance.  Forty  years  ago,  Manches- 
ter was  unlighted,  undrained,  and  unventilated ;  and  where  splendid  mansions  and  villa 
residences  are  now  to  be  seen,  there  existed  but  bleak  moor  and  barren  mountain,  /xnd 
if  the  face  of  the  country  has  changed,  the  appearance  of  its  inhabitants  has  undergone 
an  even  greater  transformation  ;  for  with  the  improvements  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
tiocial  life  of  Manchester,  and  the  amelioration  made  in  the  condition  of  the  factory 
workers,  a  spirit  of  progress  has  been  evolved,  a  determination  to  improve  has  been 
elicited,  a  light  hao  shone  into  the  minds  of  its  thousands,  which,  it  is  to  be  trusted,  will 
never  be  dimmed  or  put  out. 

Though  Manchester  is  a  very  ancient  place — it  was  a  Roman  fortress,  called  Mancu^ 
Jiitwi,  or  Mamicum, — and  even  in  the  time  of  Camden,  the  great  historian,  was  reckoned 
of  no  small  repute  for  iis  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  it  is  only  within  the  last  half 
century  that  it  has  risen  in  the  scale  ;  and  forty  years  since,  the  dreariness  of  its  streets 
the  filthiness  of  its  habitations,  and  the  low  state  of  its  educational  and  relif^ious  estab- 
lishments, were  only  equalled  by  the  wretched  and  improvident  habits  of  its  people,  and 
especially  of  its  factory  population.  Market-street — or,  as  it  was  then  called.  Market- 
street-lane — was  a  poor,  narrow,  miserable-looking  way,  dimly  lighted  at  night  by  a  few 
thinly-scattered  oil  lamps  ;  and  Salford,  the  Westminster  of  Manchester,  ha"d  then  oniv 
a  partial  existence.  And  though  as  early  as  1421  it  had  its  college  founded  by  Thomas 
Delawar,  the  first  rector  of  its  first  parish  church ;  and  though  in  1781  a  literary  and 
scientific  society  was  formed ;  yet  neither  religion  nor  education  had,  till  within  a  com- 
paratively few  years,  found  a  welcome  in  the  homes  or  inclinations  of  the  great  mass  of 
its  people. 

With  this  slight  introduction,  the  reader  will  not  w-onder  if  we  tell  him  that,  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  a  dull  October,  Manchester,  forty  years  since,  presented  but  a 
very  dreary  and  .miserable  appearance ;  and,  like  other  manufacturing  tovv'ns  at  that  time, 
had  no  great  attractions  for  the  visitor,  and,  especially,  none  for  the  early  riser.  The 
weakened  power  of  the  autumn  sun,  hardly  yet  visible  above  the  horizon,  was  insulficicnt 
to  pierce  the  clouds  of  smoke  which  rose  in  every  direction  from  the  newly-lighted  fur- 
nace fires  ;  and  the  leaden  hue  of  the  atmosphere  appeared  to  set  in  even  more  than 
usually  ghastly  contrast  the  pale  faces  of  the  dingy  men  and  scantily-clad  women  and 
girls  who  were  passing  through  the  streets  on  their  way  to  work,  and  whom  tlie  sound 
of  the  factory-bell— now  heard  far  av»ray  in  the  distance  among  the  hills  and  valleys, 
and  now  resounding  close  at  hand  in  the  crooked  highways  or  the  close  fetid  courts— 
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View   of  the   Glass   Palace   in   Hyde   Park,   fcr  the  Great   Exposition   of  1851. 

This  Building,  designed  by  Mr.  Paston,  will  be  1,848  feet  long  by  456  feet  broad,  jnd  64  feet  high.  The  number  of  columns,  tarying  in  length  fromll  feet  6  inches  to  20  feet,  is  3,300.  There  are  2,224  east-iron  gir<ic»for  supporting  galleries  and  roofs,  besides  1,128 
intermediate  bearers  or  binders,  358  wiought-iron  trusses  for  supporting  roof,  34  miles  of  gutters  for  carrying  water  to  the  columns,  205  miles  of  sash-lars,  ad  900,000  superficial  feet  of  glass.  The  building  will  stand  on  about  'seres  of  ground  ;  but  provision  will  be  made  for  a 
large  increase  of  galleries,  if  necessary.  The  gallery  will  be  24  feet  wide,  and  will  extend  nearly  a  mile.  The  length  of  tables  or  table  space  for  exhilitingvill  be  about  8  miles.  An  idea  may  he  formed  of  the  unprecedent«iuantity  of  materials  that  will  be  employed  in  this 
edifice  from  the  fact,  that  the  glass  alone  will  weigh  upwards  of  400  tons.     The  total  amount  of  contract  for  use,  waste,  and  maintenance  is  £79,800.     Tie  toll  value  of  the  building,  were  it  to  be  permanently  retained,  would  be  £0,000. 
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PART    THE  FIRST. 
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Forty  years  since,  when  our  tale  commences,  Majichesler  was  a  very  different  place  to 
what  it  IS  now;  and  though  in  the  present  day  many  improvements  might  be  introduced 
which  would  greatly  tend  to  the  amelioration  of  its  working  classes,  the  visitor  would 
gather  little  of  its  past  history  from  its  present  appearance.  Forty  years  ago,  Manches- 
ter was  unlighted,  undrained,  and  unventilated ;  and  where  splendid  mansions  and  villa 
residences  are  now  to  be  seen,  there  existed  but  bleak  moor  and  barren  mountain,  ^xnd 
if  the  face  of  the  country  has  changed,  the  appearance  of  its  inhabitants  lias  uhdcrgone 
an  even  greater  transformation  ;  for  with  the  improvements  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
:;ocial  life  of  Manchester,  and  the  amelioration  made  in  the  condition  of  the  factory 
workers,  a  spirit  of  progress  has  been  evolved,  a  determination  to  improve  has  been 
elicited,  a  light  hao  shone  into  the  minds  of  its  thousands,  which,  it  is  to  be  trusted,  will 
never  be  dimmed  or  put  out. 

Though  Manchester  is  a  very  ancient  place — it  was  a  Roman  fortre.'s,  called  Mancic- 
nium,  or  Maniwum, — and  even  in  the  time  of  Camden,  the  great  historian,  was  reckoned 
of  no  small  repute  for  its  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  it  is  only  within  the  last  lialf 
century  that  it  has  risen  in  the  scale  ;  and  forty  years  since,  the  dreariness  of  its  streets, 
the  filthiness  of  its  habitations,  and  the  low  state  of  its  educational  and  religious  estab- 
lishments, were  only  equalled  by  the  wretched  and  improvident  habits  of  its'  people,  and 
especially  of  its  factory  population.  Market-street — or,  as  it  was  tlicn  called,  Market- 
street-lane — was  a  poor,  narrow,  miserable-looking  way,  dimly  lighted  at  night  by  a  few 
thinly-scattered  oil  lamps  ;  and  Salford,  the  Westminster  of  Manchester,  had  then  only 
a  partial  existence.  And  though  as  early  as  1421  it  had  its  college  founded  by  Tliomas 
Delawar,  the  first  rector  of  its  first  parish  church;  and  though  in  17S1  a  literary  and 
scientific  society  was  formed;  yet  neither  religion  nor  education  had,  till  within  a  com- 
paratively few  years,  found  a  welcome  in  the  homes  or  inclinations  of  the  great  mass  oi 
its  people. 

With  this  slight  introduction,  the  reader  will  not  wonder  if  we  tell  him  that,  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  a  dull  October,  Manchester,  forty  years  since,  presented  but  a 
very  dreary  and  miserable  appearance;  and,  like  other  manufacturing  towu;i  at  that  time, 
had  no  great  attractions  for  the  visitor,  and,  especially,  none  for  the  early  riser.  The 
weakened  power  of  the  autumn  sun,  hardly  yet  visible  above  the  liorizon,  was  iiisuiricient 
to  pierce  the  clouds  of  smoke  which  rose  in  every  direction  from  the  newlv-lighted  fur- 
nace fires  ;  and  the  leaden  hue  of  the  atmosphere  appeared  to  sot  in  even  more  than 
usually  ghastly  contrast  the  pale  faces  of  the  dingy  men  and  scantily-clad  women  and 
girls  who  were  passing  through  the  streets  on  their  way  to  work,  and  whom  the  sound 
of  the  factory-bell — now  heard  far  away  in  the  distance  among  the  lulls  and  valleyfj, 
and  now  resounding  close  at  hand  in  the  crooked  highwavs  or  the  close  fetid  courts — 
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sent  hastening  on  their  way ;  and  just  as 
the  four  horses  of  the  noted  **  Regulator  " 
dragged  the  lumbering  old  vehicle  across  the 
rough  uneven  stones  every  other  morning 
throughout  the  year  —  for  the  wonders  of 
railroads  and  steam-carriages  were  as  yet 
unknown — the  same  scene  of  dreary  squalid- 
ness  and  gloom  might  be  witnessed  by  the 
observant  passengers, — if  there  were  any 
very  observant,  after  passing  a  whole  day 
and  a  long  night  upon  the  road — about  the 
same  time,  whether  it  were  summer  or 
winter. 

And  it  might,  probably,  have  entered  the 
mind  of  the  observant  passenger  in  ques- 
tion to  compare  the  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  with  that  of  his  fellow  in 
the  factories  ;  and  as  he  went  to  his  com- 
fortable bed,  or  sat  down  to  his  no  less  re- 
freshing breakfast,  his  cogitations  might 
run  somewhat  in  this  fashion  : — "  The  farm- 
labourer  goes  out  into  the  green  fields  and 
wooded  lanes  to  his  employment,  and  drinks 
in  the  pure  air  of  the  morning,  and  the 
healthy  exhalations  of  the  newly- broken 
ground ;  but  the  factory  operative  leaves 
the  close  atmosphere  of  his  miserable  dwell- 
ing— often  a  single  room  in  a  crowded  court 
— to  find  himself  still  surrounded  by  the 
unhealthy  miasma  of  narrow  streets  and 
pent-up  habitations ;  and  after  a  walk  of  a 
mile  or  two,  enter  on  his  daily  toil  in  a  fac- 
tory as  close  and  unhealthy  as  his  own  home. 
The  labourer  sings  as  he  goes  to  his  work, 
and  carols  a  merry  stave  at  the  plough's 
tail;  but  the  forlorn -looking  men  and 
women  of  this  wretched  town  have  no  lei- 
sure in  the  great  cotton-mills  for  any  such 
enjoyment." 

And  it  is  just  possible  that  had  the  ob- 
servant passenger  noticed  Harry  Sparkes, 
as  he  went  on  his  way  to  the  great  Mr. 
Kichardson's  mill,  on  that  same  morning 
forty  years  ago,  he  would  not  have  been  far 
wrong  in  his  calculations;  but  as  the  old 
stage  coach  has  been  superseded  by  the 
railroad  train,  and  as  the  dull  oil-lamp  has 
given  place  to  the  jet  of  brilliant  gas,  so 
likewise  has  the  appearance  of  the  town,  and 
the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  changed  for 
the  better.  And,  alas  !  for  the  picture  of 
contentment  and  happiness  enjoyed  at  the 
j)lough-tail — there  are,  in  the  present  day, 
more  songs  sung  in  the  cotton  factories, 
amid  the  ceaseless  din  of  machinery,  the 
tramp  of  feet,  and  the  burr  and  whirl  of 
innumerable  straps,  rollers,  and  bobbins, 
than  e'er  are  heard  in  the  green  fields,  be 
the  labourers  never  so  merry.  But  as  our 
observant  friend  could  not  have  anticipated 
this ;  and  as  Harry  Sparkes  is  still  on  his 
Avay  through  the  murky  streets ;  and  as  his 
wife  and  daughter  worked  at  a  mill  much 
nearer  their  dwelling,  and  were   enabled 


consequently  to  stay  at  home  a  little  longer 
than  he ;  and  as  the  course  of  the  story 
takes  us  there  naturally — we  will  just  peep 
into  the  open  door  of  Sparkes'  lodging, 
and  leave  our  observant  traveller  comfort- 
ably seated  at  his  breakfast. 

It  is  quite  an  ordinary  room,  by  no  means 
badly  furnished  ;  with  a  tea-caddy  on  the 
table,  a  tolerably  good  show  of  crockery  on 
the  shelf  that  served  for  dresser,  curtains  at 
the  window,  and  a  few  common  prints  in 
gaudy  gilt  frames  hanging  about  the  walls, 
the  principal  of  which  represented  a  pro- 
digal son  in  red  and  blue  feeding  half  a 
dozen  green  swine  out  of  a  yellow  trough 
filled  with  scarlet  husks.  But,  in  spite  of 
this  finery,  the  apartment  had  an  air  of  dis- 
comfort and  disorder  at  little  variance  with 
its  pretensions  ;  nor  was  it  to  be  wondered 
at,  for  the  mother  of  the  child  in  the  cradle 
and  the  little  boy  on  the  floor,  and  the 
spare,  thin  girl  standing  by  the  door  eating 
a  slice  of  very  white  town-made  bread,  was 
obliged  to  work  in  the  factory  as  well  as  her 
husband ;  and,  as  it  was  nearly  six  o'clock, 
the  mother  hastened  to  quiet  the  little  babe 
before  she  went  with  Mary,  her  daughter, 
to  her  daily  labour. 

*'  Mind,  Charlf^s,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Sparkes, 
as  she  again  put  the  babe  in  the  cradle, 
**  you  look  well  after  your  little  brother." 

The  boy  looked  up  into  his  mother's  face 
and  smiled,  and  there  was  such  a  beautiful 
expression  of  confident  protection  in  his 
look,  that  it  satisfied  the  mother ;  and  she 
kissed  the  boy,  and  went  towards  the  door 
with  her  daughter. 

**But,  Charley,"  said  she,  stopping  a 
moment  at  the  door,  "  if  the  baby  cries,  be 
sure  you  give  him  a  little  of  the  cordial," 
taking  a  bottle  from  the  chimney-piece  and 
putting  it  within  reach  of  the  child-nurse. 
*'  Mind  you  don't  give  him  too  much;  and 
if  you  are  a  good  boy  I  will  give  you  a  bull's- 
eye  when  I  come  home." 

With  this  parting  injunction  and  promise. 
Mrs.  Sparkes  re-adjusted  her  shawl,  and 
set  off  with  little  Mary,  having  first,  how- 
ever, locked  the  door,  and  put  the  key  in 
her  pocket. 

She  had  done  this  so  often,  that  it  never 
struck  her  as  being  improper.  It  is  true 
that  a  neighbour's  babe  had  lately  been 
burnt  to  death,  and  another  had  been 
seriously  ill  from  an  overdose  of  the  cordiilf 
but  it  was  the  custom  of  so  many  to  leave 
their  infants  in  the  care  of  children  ;  and, 
as  it  was  impossible  to  take  it  with  her,  and 
equally  impossible  to  stay  at  home  herself 
and  mind  it,  she  easily  reconciled  herself  to 
what  appeared  inevitable,  and  left  her  babe 
in  the  care  of  the  child  with  perfect  confi- 
dence, and  went  to  her  work  at  the  mill, 
I  and  took  her  place  as  a  *'  tenter,"  having 
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-^rst  left  her  little  daughter,  who  was  only 
»tcii  years  old,  at  another  factory,  where  she 
was  working  as  a  *'  tearer  "  for  a  shilling  a 
^veek. 

Let  us  look  for  a  minute  into  the  factory. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  the  sight, 
much  less  give  a  distinct  idea  of  that  com- 
plicated mass  of  human  ingenuity ;  but 
step  into  the  engine-house.  There  before 
you,  with  its  wheels  and  cranks,  and  straps, 
iind  bolts,  and  screws,  and  pulleys,  is  the 
unighty  engine ;  and  beside  it,  and  con- 
nected with  it,  is  the  boiler,  beneath  which, 
in  that  comparatively  insignificant  furnace 
fire,  is  the  motive  power,  the  influencing 
principle  which  puts  all  the  machinery  in 
a-ctioii.  The  shaft,  which  gradually  rises 
smd  falls  up  and  down  the  whole  height  of 
the  building,  in  reality  does  all  the  work ; 
it  tears  the  cotton  in  one  story,  cards  it  in 
another,  draws  it  in  another ;  and  having 
set  in  motion  innumerable  wheels  in  the 
eight  stories  of  the  mill,  this^  mighty  la- 
bourer is  not  ashamed  to  blow' the  bellows 
in  the  adjoining  outhouse,  where  the  water 
is  boiled  for  the  workmen's  breakfast.  But 
man  is  not  a  passive  agent  in  such  a  scene. 
He  who  digs,  or  saws,  or  hammers,  has  not 
only  to  guide  the  instrument,  but  to  impel 
it  as  well ;  but  here  the  steam  gives  the 
impulse,  and  supplies  the  power,  the  opera- 
tive standing  by,  to  direct,  govern,  and 
watch  the  mighty  impelling  force.  There 
is  no  hurrying  in  a  factory ;  the  work  goes 
on  in  perfect  order.  Each  takes  his  place, 
and  tranquilly,  generally  silently,  sets  about 
his  duties,  in  a  calm,  methodical  manner, 
that  bespeaks  his  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  work  to  be  done,  and  a  perfect  confi- 
dence in  his  own  ability  to  do  it.  At  the 
time  we  speak  of  there  were  many,  very 
many,  grievous  blots  in  the  factory  system ; 
and  it  is  yet  far  from  perfect:  but  the  ex- 
cessive toil  and  undue  pressure  upon  the 
human  frame,  once  the  scandal  of  the 
cotton  mills,  is,  thank  God !  at  present 
almost  unknown.  The  slight,  undeveloped 
form  of  the  factory  child  is  now  more  seldom 
seen ;  the  pale,  tallowy  face  of  the  factory 
operative  is  known  only  by  tradition,  or 
observed  amongst  the  few  sots  and  drunk- 
ards who  still  disgrace  the  manufacturing 
towns ;  the  undrained,  unventilated  mill, 
where  the  heat  was  intense  in  summer,  and 
the  cold  unbearable  in  winter,  has  given 
place  to  light,  commodious,  airy  buildings, 
whose  ventilation  and  drainage  are,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  superior  to  that  en- 
joyed in  the  palaces  of  the  rich — and  cer- 
tainly superior  to  anything  found  in  the 
agricultural  counties,  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  The  cellars  in  Manchester  no  longer 
boast  their  tenants  at  3s.  6d.  a  week,  but  the 
steady  operative  lives  in  a  neat  and  respect- 


able house  of  his  own.  The  youth  of  Man- 
chester are  better  cared  for  now  than  they 
were  then ;  the  women  and  children  have 
greater  comforts,  and  the  operatives  them- 
selves dwell  in  a  purer  moral  atmosphere 
than  was  ever  dreamed  of  by  their  fathers. 
We  are  no  apologists  for  the  factory  system ; 
we  would  gladly  do  our  best  to  amend  some 
of  its  yet  great  evils ;  but  when  we  hear  the 
*'  good  old  times  "  cried  up  to  the  skies, 
and  the  dull  present  day  condemned,  we 
cannot  help  comparing  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  factory  labourer  with  what  it 
was  forty  years  ago.  Then  he  earned  high 
wages,  and  spent  them  in  the  public-house, 
or  the  Tom  and  Jerry  shop  ;  indeed,  so 
much  was  this  the  case,  that  the  bar- 
parlours  at  the  taverns  were  the  express 
places  set  aside  for  the  cotton  spinners ; 
and  while  they  were  thus  improvident  in 
their  habits,  they  allowed  their  children  to 
vagabondize  about  the  streets,  untaught, 
unshod,  uncombed,  and  in  rags  and  filth ; 
but  a  bare-legged  child  in  a  factory  is  now 
never  seen;  and  for  the  habitually  drunken 
and  debased,  you  must  look  among  the 
disciples  of  things  as  they  were.  Manchester 
and  her  populace  have  improved  together  ; 
and  where  large  masses  of  people  are 
brought  together,  it  would  be  strange,  in- 
deed, if  there  were  not  some  good  spirits, 
some  sober,  honest,  upright,  well-principled 
men,  to  be  found  amongst  them.  They 
have  been  discovered  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  in  no  small  numbers  ;  and  it  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  town,  no  less  than  to  the 
men  themselves,  to  be  able  to  say  that  some 
of  its  richest  merchants  and  mill-owners 
have  been  factory  boys ! 

But  while  we  have  been  thinking,  the 
people  about  us  have  been  working,  and 
the  time  has  been  passing  ;  and  just  as  we 
are  about  to  address  the  overseer,  the  fac- 
tory clock  strikes  eight,  and  the  engine 
stops.  With  it  stops  all  labour  in  the  mill 
for  half  an  hour,  and  the  operatives  get 
their  breakfast.  The  noisy  spindles  are 
silent  and  motionless,  and  the  living  masses 
who  but  just  now  filled  all  the  avenues  of 
the  building  are  now  pouring  indiscrimi- 
nately down,  either  to  the  places  set  apart 
for  breakfast,  or  they  hurry  to  their  own 
homes,  to  get  it  there. 

Among  the  latter  was  Mrs.  Sparkes,  who 
lived  but  a  short  distance  from  the  mill. 
Hastening  home,  she  found  everything  as 
she  left  it.  The  baby  had  but  just  awoke, 
and  she  and  Charles  got  their  breakfast. 
When  she  had  finished,  she  took  up  the 
child,  and  the  poor  little  thing  that  had  lain 
quiet  so  long,  suddenly  set  up  aloud  and  con- 
tinuous cry.  Mrs.  Spakes  could  notby  any 
means  pacify  it ;  and  to  add  to  her  perplexity, 
the  factory  bell  began  to  toll  in  the  jnidst  of  her 
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fruitless  efforts.  She  knew  that  if  she  was 
too  late  she  should  have  to  pay  a  fnic,  and 
that  she  had  only  five  minutes  to  spare. 
What  was  she  to  do  ?  Alas  !  Mrs.  Sparkes 
did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment;  she  only 
did  what  thousands  around  her  would  have 
done — what  she  had  often  done  before, 
done  apparently  with  impunity.  '*  Give  mo 
the  baby's  mixture  Charles." 

The  phial  was  speedily  forthcoming,  and 
the  noxious  sweetened  draught  adminis- 
tered. Mrs.  Sparkes,  like  many  others, 
was  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  drug ;  but, 
like  many  others,  she  strove  to  justify  its 
use  to  her  own  conscience  under  the  plea 
of  necessity  ;  and  the  Godfrey's  cordial,  or, 
as  it  is  called  in  slang  affecionate  terms  by 
both  sellers  and  consumers  in  Manchester, 
and  other  places  "  Mother's  quietness," 
Baby's  cordial,  "  Soothing  syrup"  and  so 
on,  soon  produces  its  effect,  and  enables  the 
thoughtless  mother  to  leave  it  again  to  the 
care  of  her  son  Charles,  a  child  six  years  of 
age, 

"  There's  a  dear !"  said  she,  applymg  the 
spoon  to  the  infant's  mouth  *'  all  gone." 

The  cry  was  hushed  ;  the  little  form  be- 
came heavy,  the  eyes  gradually  closed,  and 
she  had  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  the  baby 
in  a  sound  deep  sleep.  In  a  minute  more 
she  was  gone,  and  Charles  was  once  more 
left  to  his  thoughts.* 

Very  vague  and  unreal  are  the  thoughts 
which  sometimes  pass  through  the  mind  of  a 
child ;  they  rush  through  it  impetuously ;  ex- 
citing it  to  sorrow  or  to  joy ;  causing  the  hearty 
laugh  or  the  little  sigii ;  but  they  leave  no 
lasting  impression  on  the  mind.  Hovv^  many 
years  of  oiir  life  seem  afterwards  as  a  mere 
dream !     Sometimes,  however,  a  circumstance 

*  in  Prestoa  21  druggists  sold  in  one  week  :— 
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23 
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5 
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18 
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0 

Syrup  of  Poppies 

16 

y 

0 
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1 

i 
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0 

tics  66 

9 

0 

Makinsf  a  total  of  Narco 

1 
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Appended  to  the  return  made  by  the  largest  of 
these  vendors  is  the  following  note  : — '*  Such 
preparations  are  only  given,  we  believe,  to  enable 
the  mother  to  work  at  the  factory." — When  we 
take  into  consideration  such  facts  as  those  stated 
by  the  Registrar  of  Deansgate,  in  Manchester, 
wh^n  he  tells  us  that  in  one  district  nearly  200 
children  died  in  one  year  without  any  reasonable 
attempt  being  made  to  save  them;"  the  miser- 
able little  wretches  having  been  soothed  and 
stupified  in  their  sickness  by  opiates;  when  we 
endeavour  to  realize  in  one  week,  in  its  full  horror 
this  foul  and  unnatural  state  of  things,  can  we 
feel  surprised  at  the  deliberate  declaration  of  the 
Begistrar,  that  in  Manchester  in  the  course  of 
seven  years  there  perished  13,362  children  over 
and  above  the  mortality  natural  to  man  ? 


occurs  which  comes  before  the  mind  with  such 
startling  vividness  that  nothing  ever  obliterates 
the  impre.-sion  that  it  makes.  Who  does  not, 
in  manhood,  recall  some  scene  of  his  early 
childhood,  remembering  its  most  minute  par- 
ticulars, and  carrying  the  recollection  of  it 
even  to  the  grave? 

And  that  forenoon  Charles  played  a  part  in 
a  transaction  which  for  many  years  hamited 
him,  filling  his  mind  witli  horror,  and  even 
in  the  most  jjrosperous  days  of  his  after  life 
calling  up  thoughts  of  sadness  and  sonow. 

His  little  brother,  who  for  several  hours  had 
been  quite  still,  now  gave  a  violent  shriek, 
which  at  once  startled  Charles  off  his  stool. 
He  ran  to  the  cradle,  to  see  what  was  the 
matter ;  there  he  saw  the  infant  struggling  des- 
perately, with  its  face  almost  black,  and  its 
mouth  foaming.  They  were  no  ordinary  strug- 
gles, and  no  common  cries !  The  sight  quite 
stupified  him.  He  could  do  nothing  but 
burst  out  crying  himself.  Crying  and  sobbing 
violently,  he^sat  by  the  side  of  the  cradle.  He 
could  not  remove  his  eyes  from  the  child  ;  the 
look  of  agony  and  pain  frightened  and  amazed 
him,  but  he  could  not  forbear  gazing  on  it. 
Presently  all  was  silent;  he  thought  his  brother 
was  asleep,  and  rocked  the  cradle  to  promote 
his  slumbers.  After  a  while  he  laid  his  hand 
on  the  baby's  face;  it  was  cold  and  clammy; 
the  very  touch  seemed  to  thrill  through  the 
little  fellow's  whole  frame.  He  did  not  Imow 
what  to  think,  but  he  felt  certain  that  some- 
thing dreadful  had  happened.  Still  all  was 
silent. 

O  that  silence !  What  would  Charles  have 
given  that  anything  could  break  that  silence ! 
"  When  will  mother  come  ? — I  wish  mother 
would  come !"  he  cried  again  and  again.  At 
last  he  heard  footsteps  at  the  door,  and  the 
lock  was  undone.  His  mother  came ;  she  went 
straight  to  the  cradle,  and  im^mediately  uttered 
a  fearful  cry.  Charles  looked  at  her ;  and  it 
was  that  expression  of  horror  on  her  counte- 
nance, and  that  cry,  that  will  haunt  his  recol- 
lection to  his  dying  day. 

The  mother  had  come  back — and  found  her 
baby  dead ! 

This  sad  event  produced  altogether  a  change 
in  the  course  of  Charles's  life.  He  was  now 
1  sent  to  school.  It  was  no  great  anxiety  for  the 
good  of  the  little  boy's  body  or  soul,  that  made 
his  parents  send  him  there;  Sparkes  was  a 
drunken,  improvident  fellow,  who  spent  all 
when  work  was  plenty,  and  was  obliged  to  put 
up  with  all  kinds  of  privations  when  it  was 
dull.  His  wife  was  little  better,  for  by  her 
slatternly,  untidy  ways  she  made  his  home  so 
uncomfortable,  that  he  used  frequently  to  say 
that  she  drove  him  to  the  public-house.  Such 
people  as  these  were  not  likely  to  think  much 
about  their  children's  ways,  indeed  they  had  let 
his  sister  grow  up  without  any  kind  of  educa- 
tion ;  they  had  put  her  into  a  factory  at  a  very 
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early  age,  an  earlier  age,  indeed,  than  is  now 
allowed  ;  so  that,  though  she  was  now  a  fine, 
strong  girl,  she  was  ignorant  of  everything  that 
was  likely  to  be  useful  and  good.  But,  as  little 
Charles  was  too  young  to  work,  and  could  not 
be  safely  left  alone,  he  was  sent  to  school. 

Poor  fellow,  he  cut  a  very  shabby  figure  when 
he  came  the  first  morning  to  Mr.  Pearce's 
school.  He  did  not  know  his  letters.  How 
should  he  ?  No  one  had  taught  him.  He  was 
so  accustomed  to  be  alone  that  he  was  quite 
scared  at  the  sight  of  so  many  boys.  And  his 
outward  boy,  too,  bore  a  marked  resemblance  to 
his  inward  attainments.  His  mother  was  all 
day  at  work,  and  so  was  his  sister ;  so  that 
neither  had  any  time,  even  if  they  had  any 
inclination,  to  mend  his  clothes  and  make 
him  tidy  or  decent  before  he  went. 

Truly  to  be  pitied  is  any  child  who  goes  to 
school  for  the  first  time,  especially  one  who 
goes  under  such  circumstances  as  Charles  did. 
But  he  was  very  fortunate  in  his  master.  His 
kind  look  and  considerate  language  soon  made 
his  new  pupil  feel  more  comfortable.  Mr. 
Pearce  was  a  man^  admirably  suited  for  the 
station  in  which  he  was  placed.  Though  only 
'  an  ordinaiy  scholar,  he  was  a  thoroughly-good 
man;  his  heart  was  in  his  work,  and  while  he 
was  most  anxious  to  teach  his  boys  all  that  was 
beneficial  to  the  situations  they  would  most 
probably  occupy,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  im- 
parting mere  book-knowledge.  He  tried  to 
make  his  pupils  his  friends,  to  gain  their  confi- 
dence, and  used  it  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
their  habits  and  correcting  their  ways.  He  had 
been  in  a  factory  himself,  so  that  he  could  set 
before  them  a  picture  of  its  peculiar  temptations. 
His,  too,  was  a  small  school ;  this  was  a  very 
great  benefit  to  his  scholars.*  So  that  after 
Charles  had  been  some  little  time  there,  he 
found  himself  surrounded  by  influences,  which 
directed  his  mind  into  an  entirely  different 
channel.  He  found,  too,  in  Mr.  Pearce  what 
he  had  all  his  life  been  a  stranger  to ;  he  found 
something  in  his  master  to  love  and  admire, 
because  he  knew  he  had  an  interest  in  his  wel- 
fare.    He  had  experienced  nothing  of  this  sort 

*  This  will  be  apparent  when  we  consider  that, 
in  some  schools,  the  number  of  the  scholars  is  too 
jjreat  for  the  superintendence  of  a  single  master — 
this  is  an  evil  requiring  correction.  The  follow- 
ing schools  have  one  superintendent  only: — St. 
John's,  Blackburn,  140  boys;  St.  John's,  Bolton, 
115  girls ;  Emanuel,  Bolton,  230  boys  ;  Trinity, 
Bolton,  260  boys;  School  at  Burnley,  210  boys  ;— 
making,  with  s^everal  other  schools  in  Manchester 
and  other  manufacturing  districts,  an  aggregate 
of  3,677  scholars  under  25  teachers!  The  plan 
pursued  by  Government  of  paying  pupil-teachers 
and  monitors,  is,  however,  a  great  improvement 
on  the  old  system,  and  has  been  found  to  work 
extremely  well.  It  is  highly  expedient  that  the 
schoolmaster  should  impress  on  the  scholars  the 
duty  of  abandoning  the  errors  of  the  parents  and 
forming  habits  of  their  own. 


I  at  home.  His  father  he  seldom  saw  except  on 
I  Sundays,  and  then  he  would  be  in  bed  half  the 
day,  and  generally  get  tipsy  in  the  evening ;  or,  if 
he  was  not,  lie  would  sit  and  mope  in  the  chim- 
ney-corner with  liis  knees  close  into  the  fire, 
and  roar  and  swear  at  him  if  he  did  the  least 
thing  to  annoy  him.  He  saw  his  mother  and 
sister  more  frequently,  but  after  all  they  were 
very  little  with  him  ;  there  was  nothing  of  that 
watchful,  anxious  care  which  a  mother  can 
give  to  her  children,  and  which,  when  properly 
and  judiciously  directed, often  makes  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  character  that  hallows  and  softens 
it  throughout  life.  Much  that  poor  Charles 
lost  at  home  was  made  up  to  him  by  Mr. 
Pearco.  It  was  from  him  that  he  got  his  first 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong ;  from  him  that  he 
heard  of  his  God  and  his  Bible.  Mr.  Pearce  it 
was  who  taught  him  his  little  prayer,  and  who 
told  him  of  that  bright  home,  when,  after  the 
toil  and  turmoil  of  this  world,  the  traveller  finds 
his  rest.  And  this  good  man  did  not  let  his 
boys  wander  about  the  streets  in  the  interval 
between  the  breaking  up  of  school  and  the 
time  when  the  fiictory  work  was  over.  If  the 
parents  were  at  home  the  boy  was  allowed  to 
return,  if  not  he  kept  him  at  play. 

These  were  happy  days  for  Charles  ! — happy 
because  he  profited  by  them,  and  made  a  good 
use  of  his  time.  They  did  not,  however,  last 
very  long;  he  was  soon  taken  into  a  factory. 
Happily  for  liira,the  law  just  then  passed  which 
obliged  young  children  to  be  so  many  days  in 
the  year  at  school.  Sparkes  cursed  the  law  and 
those  who  made  it,  as  you  may  well  imagine ; 
for,  of  course,  his  boy's  wages  were  not  so  high 
as  they  would  have  been  could  he  have  worked 
full  time.  Still  he  could  not  escape  it,  so  that 
now  his  boy  became  what  is  usually  called  in  a 
school  •'  a  short  timer."  But  this  did  not  con- 
tinue for  long  ;  and  to  all  appearances  Charley 
did  not  seem  likely  to  encounter  many  influences 
for  good  in  his  present  occupations. 

*'  I  am  sorry  you  must  leave  me,  my  dear 
boy,"  said  the  good  Mr.  Pearce,  on  taking  leave 
of  his  quondam  pupil ;  for  he  knew  that  how- 
ever bad  the  children  of  the  factory  operatives 
may  be  at  first,  they  gradually  acquire  a  taste 
for  order  and  study;  and  he  felt  that  Charles  was 
going  where  he  would  not  be  very  well  cared 
for. — "  Do  not  forget  what  you  have  learnt.  I 
am  the  more  sorry  because  you  were  beginning 
to  improve.  Still,  my  boy,  if  you  can  come  to 
me  occasionally  of  an  evening,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  push  you  forward  with  your  books ;  or,  if 
you  cannot  come  to  me,  you  can  at  least  stay 
at  home  and  read.  I  will  lend  you  any  books 
I  have ;  and  in  reading,  my  lad,  you  will  make 
friends  of  your  own  who  will  never  reproach 
you,  or  be  offended  if  you  slight  them  ever  so 
much.  Besides,  a  love  of  books  will  keep  you 
from  temptation — the  dancing-shops  and  the 
publics."  The  schoolmaster  said  this  kindly, 
I  for  he  knew  the  evils  that  resulted  from  places 
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of  promiscuous  resort,  especiallj  to  young 
people. 

"I'll ask  father."  said  Charles,  sobbing;  "I 
don't  know  what  he  will  say.  I  know  he  does 
not  hold  to  schooling,  but  I  will  do  auything 
to  keep  with  you."  Charles  did  not  much  like 
speaking  to  his  father  about  going  to  school  of 
an  evening.  Though  clever,  intelligent,  and 
of  much  good  sense,  he  was  a  timid,  retiring 
boy,  so  that  his  heart  misgave  him  when  he 
came  to  the  point. 

His  father  and  mother  were  evidently  much 
annoyed  that  evening,  but  as  it  hapi)ened  the 
cause  of  their  annoyance  was  very  much  in 
favour  of  their  son's  request.  Mary,  now  a 
fine  girl  of  fifteen,  had  left  home  that  very 
day  and  had  gone  to  live  with  a  neighbour. 
She  had  always  worked  at  a  mill  separate  from 
her  parents,  though  they  had  received  her 
wages  ;  and  she  now  threw  off  her  allegiance 
and  said  she  meant  to  keep  herself.  They  had 
tried  to  get  her  back,  but  the  issue  was  that  she 
had  been  very  abusive,  and  declared  that  if  her 
father  attempted  to  take  her  away  by  force, 
she  would  go  on  the  town  at  once.  And  it  is  a 
fact  that,  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  more 
than  four  thousand  girls  annually  estrayed  and 
were  lost  in  the  streets  of  Manchester.  All 
thia  did  not  make  Sparkes  or  his  wife  in  a  very 


good  humour,  so  that  they  both  felt  inclined  tc* 
be  very  angry  when  Charles  humbly  pi-eferrecV 
his  request. 

"  Thou'st  had  schooling  enough ;  ye  know 
too  much  by  half,"  said  his  mother,  "  don't  talk 
to  me  about  schooling." 

It  might  have  been  partly  out  of  contradic- 
tion to  his  wife,  and  partly  from  conviction  of* 
its  good;  but  Charles  was  very  much  astonished 
to  hear  his  father  say — 

"  Well,  I'm  all  for  his  going ;  he  is  a  good 
boy,  and  schooling  has  made  him  a  very  dif- 
ferent chap  from  other  boys.  He  is  quito 
another  child  from  his  sister  ;  she  is  always 
giving  us  trouble,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it 
no  good  will  come  of  her.  But  this  little  fellow 
has  never  given  us  any  anxiety  since  JSIr.  Pearce 
had  him. 

*'  Thank  you,  father,  thank  you,"  cried  Charles, 
"  then  you  will  let  me  go,"  and,  tlirowiiig  his 
arms  round  his  father's  neck,  he  kissed  his  rough 
grimy  face. 

Mrs.  Sparkes  could  not  resist  this ;  the  warmth 
of  her  natural  feelings,  long  stifled,  long  smoul- 
dering, kindled  up  afresh.  "  Come  and  kiss  me, 
my  dear  boy,"  said  she,  you  shall  go  to  school 
as  often  as  you  like ;  it  has  been  only  tlicre  ' 
that  you  learnt  to  love  your  parents." 
(To  be  continued.) 


WAR   INJURIOUS    TO    TRADE. 


We  showed,  in  a  recent  number,  that  in  all  wars  the  people  have  to  find  tlie^ 
principal  part  of  the  money  and  the  men.     Onr  operatives  have,  firsts  to  toil  hard^ 
to  earn  the  treasure  whieh  rulers  dissipate  in  powder  and  ball;  and  then,  secondhjy 
the    blood  which   these  quarrelsome   gentlemen  think  proper  to  shed  must  be' 
drained  from  the  veins  of  the  masses.      Of   all   folly,  cruelty,   and  madness,. 
war  is  the  most  hateful,  abominable,  and  destructive.     It  pours  out  the  blood  of 
the  strongest  citizens  like  water,  and  wastes  the  wealth  of  the  nation  in  smoke  ; 
and  all  this  is  done  to  gratify  the  pride,  malice,  or  ambition  of  rulers,  who  feel- 
pretty  sure  that  however  thickly  the  balls  may  fly,  tlieir  own  heads  will  be  safe^. 
and  at  the  same  time  have  a  firm  persuasion  that  their  families  will  be  enriched  by 
the  spoils  of  the  battle-field.     Hence,  in  all  contests,  the  position  of  the  aristocracy 
and  of  the  masses  is  just  the  reverse.     The  former  will  be  safe,  the  latter  will 
bleed ;  the  former  will  be  enriched,  the  latter  impoverished.     In  wars,  the  work- 
ing classes  have  notJiing  to  gain^  but  everything  to  lose  ;  even  victory  leaves  them  ta 
groan  under  a  burden  of  taxation  far  heavier  than  any  impost  that  a  foreign  con- 
queror would  venture  to  exact ; — while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gentry  and  nobility 
have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  ;  and  whether  we  are  defeated  or  tri- 
umph, their  sons  come  away  from  the  field  enriched  with  spoils  or  pensions.   Their 
pay  and  rewards,  also,  are  taken  chiefly  from  the  pockets  of  the  working  men  and . 
women  of  the  day  ;  so  that  additional  taxation  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  war  does  - 
not  really  cost  them  a  penny.    We  wish  oua'  artisans  and  peasants  to  understand  • 
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ithis  question,  and  no  longer  allow  themselves  to  be  the  dupes  of  the  drum,  the  fife, 
iand  the  recruitmg  sergeant.     We  intend  to  show,  in  this  paper, 

That  War  injures  Trade. 

Man  is  the  most  needy  of  all  creatures.  The  horse  constructs  for  itself  a  winter's 
.  <lress,  which  is  equally  lit  for  wet  or  dry,  day  or  night,  out  of  the  food  it  eats.  The 
Thirds  and  fowls  drop  their  feathers,  but  neither  applies  to  the  tailor  or  millmer  for 
.another  suit ;  out  of  the  seeds  they  consume  they  produce  robes  and  plumage  of  a 
Ttexture  and  beauty  which  throw  the  apparel  of  a  Solomon  into  the  shade.  The 
;animals  require  neither  ploughing  nor  sowing,  neither  weaving  nor  cotton-spinning  ; 
:mines,  factories,  furnaces,  fires,  workshops,  nor  bakehouses  :  but  man  is  full  of 
^vants.  Houses,  fuel,  furniture,  clothing,  cookery,  vehicles,  and  books,  are  ncces-- 
;saries  of  life,  if  we  would  make  him  what  a  human  being  ought  to  be.  The  pro- 
.ductions  of  one  country  are  rarely  sufficient  to  supply  his  need.  An  Englishman, 
in  what  we  should  call  comfortable  circumstances,  surrounds  himself  with  the 
bounties  of  Providence  dra\vn  together  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Take 
from  his  meals,  from  his  furniture,  from  his  clothing,  and  his  library,  everything 
which  is  not  English,  and  you  leave  him  poor  and  miserable  indeed. 

Here  the  wisdom  and  bounty  of  Providence  appears.  Animals  have  no  wants 
which  the  soil  on  which  they  were  born  does  not  supply.  The  silkworm  can  live 
and  rear  its  family,  and  construct  its  cocoon,  in  a  mulberry  tree.  A  few  yards  of 
space  will  suit  it  better  than  the  range  of  the  universe.  The  white  bear,  the  rein- 
deer, the  elephant,  the  horse,  the  eagle,  and  the  hippopotamus,  have  their  own 
locality,  from  which  they  cannot  move  without  risk.  Hence  the  flocks  and  the  herds 
«of  England  transact  no  business  and  hold  no  intercourse  with  their  fellow- creatures 
»of  other  lands.  They  ^.have  no  commercial  treaties  nor  tariffs  among  them ;  no 
;agents  or  ambassadors  in  other  countries,  to  sell  their  manufactures,  purchase  goods, 
•or  watch  over  their  interests.  But  if  you  confine  man  to  a  small  circle  you  may 
; starve  him  in  body  and  mind.  He  is  the  creature  of  all  climes  ;  he  was  made  for 
■all  the  world,  and  all  the  world  was  made  for  him.  Wherever  he  goes  he  has  some- 
thing to  sell  or  something  to  buy.  Barter  and  traffic  are  no  small  part  of  his  calling 
ton  earth  ;  in  which  not  only  his  physical  but  also  his  intellectual  and  moral  nature 
;are  called  into  full  play.  Were  there  no  trade  and  intercourse  between  mankind 
there  could  be  no  morality.  Justice  and  benevolence  are  intended  to  sanctify  the 
relations,  associations,  and  dealings  of  the  human  family.  Give  us  cultivated  fields, 
;skilful  artisans,  good  manufactories,  industrious  workshops,  well-manned  ships, 
irnrestricted  commerce,  free-trade  with  all  the  worlds  and  pure  morality  and  phi- 
lanthropy to  regulate  our  proceedings,  and  we  can  place  every  comfort  within  the 
ireach  of  every  child  of^Adam,  and  thus  mutually  enrich  and  bless  each  other. 

Such  is  the  natural  arrangement  and  order  of  Providence.  But  War  steps  in  and 
prevents  our  doing  good  to  the  world.  It  sows  discord  among  brethren.  It  tells 
the  Englishman  not  only  to  turn  the  key  on  every  boon  he  possesses  which  might 
bless  the  French,  but  also  to  bar  his  own  doors  against  every  comfort  which  France 
miight  bestow  upon  him.  Under  such  influence,  he  cuts  off"  his  nose  to  spite  his 
face.  He  is  like  the  sulky  child,  who  pouts  over  his  bread  and  butter,  and  chooses 
rather  to  go  with  an  eager  appetite.  Peace,  universal  peace,  is  humanity,  is 
patriotism,  is  sound  policy,  is  justice,  is  benevolence,  is  philanthropy,  and  one  of 
the  brightest  attributes  of  religion.  It  is  the  genius  of  industry,  trade,  science,  and 
happiness.  It  cultivates  the  fields,  works  the  factory,  crowds  the  exchange,  clothes, 
ifeadfl,  and  enriches  all.    Like  a  ministering  angel,  it  supplies  all  the  wants  of 
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humanity.  Under  its  wing,  everything  is  safe  and  happy.  It  is  the  world's  vast 
^Gis,  and  when  universal,  *'  Every  man  shall  sit  under  his  own  vine,  and  under 
his  oAvn  fig-tree,  none  darmg  to  make  him  afraid."  Let  peace  prevail,  and  the 
whole  earth  is  secui'e.  Its  shield  yields  a  stronger  safeguard  than  all  the  towers, 
citadels,  cannons,  arms,  and  implements  of  destruction  that  have  ever  been  invented, 
"William  Penn,  without  sword,  spear,  or  bulwark,  dwelling  in  a  bai'barous  land, 
surrounded  with  savage  hordes,  is  safer  than  Xerxes  iu  his  pavilion,  guarded  with! 
the  arms  and  artillery  of  a  million  of  fighting  men.  i 

Not  only  is  there  safety  but  there  is  wealth  in  peace.  All  riches,  as  we  have 
shown,  arise  from  labour.  Even  the  gold  of  California  is  of  no  use  until  it  has 
been  gathered  and  worked.  How  the  human  moles  toil  and  persj)ire,  and  even  die, 
in  the  **  diggins."  If  w^e  would  have  the  comforts  of  life,  we  must  work  for  them. 
But  war  calls  away  the  mechanic  from  his  trade  and  the  peasant  from  the  field.  It 
"  beats  the  ploughshare  into  a  sword,  and  the  pruning  hook  into  a  spear."  Instead 
of  utensils  for  the  service  of  humanity,  it  calls  for  instruments  of  death.  It  puts 
out  the  furnace,  shuts  up  the  factory,  and  locks  the  workshop.  It  tells  the  opera 
tive  that  he  shall  not  ply  his  ai't  to  clothe  and  bless  the  people  of  other  lands,  and 
that  other  nations  shall  not  enrich  him.  Hence  the  anvil  is  silent,  and  the  shuttle 
stands  still ;  the  rulers  have  quarreled,  and  the  people  must  be  idle,  be  taxed,  and 
bleed,  and  starve.  Hands  are  redundant,  labour  is  scarce,  .and  wages  are  low. 
Peace,  on  the  contrary,  sets  everything  free.  We  are  ^afe.  .everywhere,  can  g») 
where  we  please,  and  buy  and  sell  as  we  like  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  employment 
increases,  wages  rise,  and  the  masses  have  placed  within  their  reach  all  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  life.  The  seeming  prosperity  that  we  had  during  our  years  of 
war  arose  from  our  borrowing  money  and  spending  it  extravagantly.  We  have 
now  to  pay  dearly  for  their  folly  and  dishonesty. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  have  had  a  thirty-years'  peace,  and  yet  have  realized  few 
of  these  blessings.  But  the  reply  is  easy.  We  have  not  been  at  peace  yet.  We 
cannot  be  said  to  be  at  peace  so  long  as  we  have  a  standing  army.  Europe,  at  the 
present  hour,  teems  with  soldiers,  bristles  with  bayonets,  and  roars  with  cannon  ; 
and,  therefore,  gives  no  symbol  of  peace.  And  then  we  have  our  indirect  taxation, 
our  tariffs,  and  our  custom-house  dues,  by  which  we  prevent  the  nations  from 
trading  with  us  on  equal  terms.  No  sooner  had  we,  "  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,"  signed  the  peace  of  1815,  than  we  went  into  the  senate-house  and 
commenced  a  neAv  warfare  on  the  trade  and  productions  of  the  world ;  and 
when  ^YQ  could  no  longer  desolate  and  destroy  by  cartridges  and  ball,  we  deter- 
mined to  carry  on  the  work  of  slaughter  and  demoralization  by  means  of  corn-laws 
and  restrictions  on  commerce,  and  actually  have  slain  more  with  our  tariffs  than  w^e 
did  with  OUT  artillery.  We  are  not  yet  at  peace  ;  the  world  is  not  at  peace.  We 
must  disarm— abolish  our  customs— make  taxation  direct,  and  allow  all  men  to  buy 
and  sell  in  our  markets,  and  carry  on  a  trade  with  the  w^orld,  and  thus  allow  the 
bounties  of  Divine  Providence  to  fiow^  into  every  bosom,  and  then  we  shall  be  at 
peace  and  realize  its  blessings.  Need  we  say  tliat,  to  accomplish  this,  we  must  have 
a  new  race  of  senators,  and  that  we  shall  never  have  these  until  our  operatives 
obtain  the  franchise  ;  therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  become  Ereeholders,  and 
thus  bring  out  fully  the  principles  of  our  representative  government. 

Eurther,  to  promote  the  principle  of  peace,  the  idea  that  fghtinq  is  valouu  must 
also  be  discarded.  "  If  an  ass  I'icks  me,  shall  I.kick  him  again  r"  said  a  philoso- 
pher of  old.    Asses  may  use  their  heels,  and  bears  their  tcQlh,  but  in  which  of  our 
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squares  or  churches  do  we  find  any  statue  erected  to  donkeys  or  wild  beasts  ?  There 
is  more  moral  courage  in  the  prayer  of  the  dying  Stcplien,  "  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin 
to  their  charge,"  than,  in  the  combined  valour  of  all  the  soldiers  that  have  ever 
fought  and  bled.  **  Father  forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  they  do,"  exhibited 
more  real  heroism  than  has  eve  r  been  displayed  by  all  the  rage  and  physical  force 
of  all  the  troops  of  ancient  and  modern  times  put  together.  It  requires  more 
courage,  and  exhibits  more  valour,  to  forgive  than  to  revenge  a  wrong ;  and  further, 
if  the  nations  with  which  we  fight  are  weaker  than  ourselves,  then  we  are  cowards 
to  attack  them  ;  and  if  they  are  stronger,  we  are  fools.  When  a  great  boy  fells  a 
little  one  to  the  earth,  people  call  him  a  coward,  and  not  a  hero  ;  and  when  a  little 
one  attacks  a  stronger,  who  will  beat  him,  they  upbraid  his  folly.  If,  as  we  boast, 
we  are  superior  to  other  nations  in  strength  and  valour,  then  we  are  cowards  to 
fight  them,  and  every  battle  is  a  disgrace  to  us,  and  lets  us  doAvn.  If  the  people 
that  have  ofi'ended  us  are  stronger  than  we,  then  what  simpletons  we  must  be  to 
leave  the  adjustment  of  the  dispute  to  a  battle,  where  the  odds  are  against  us, 
when  we  might  have  settled  the  affair  by  more  rational  means.  Better  bear  an 
insult  and  endure  a  wrong  than  avenge  it  by  committing  an  outrage  upon  the 
offender.  It  must  be  taught  by  the  men  and  women  in  our  workshops,  and  fields, 
and  hearths,  that  war  is  cruelty,  coivar dice ^  folly ^  and  knavery  ;  that  none  but  a  coward 
and  a  fool  will  sell  himself  for  thirteenpence  a  day  to  be  shot  at.  Let  this  be  done, 
and  then  the  rat-a-tat-tat  of  the  recruiting  sergeant  will  insult  our  ears  in  vain,  and 
rulers  left  to  fight  their  own  battles  with  their  own  hands,  will  soon  find  out  more 
rational  means  of  settling  their  disputes  than  resorting  to  the  sword. 


A    LITTLE    SUGGESTION. 


Sitting  in  my  garden — what  a  pleasure  there 
is  in  possession, — wife,  chililren,  home! — with 
my  favourite  author  in  my  liand,  beneath  the 
branches  of  a  spreading  tree,  and  glancing 
every  now  and  then  with  conscious  pride  upon 
the  labours  of  my  own  hands— the  trim  beds 
filled  With  sweet  flowers,  which  "  spread  their 
fair  faces  to  the  laughing  sun  "  as  though  they 
knew  and  felt  how  fine  a  season  it  was,— and  tlie 
neatly-gravelled  walks,  and  the  pots  and  stands 
of  hot-house  inmates  brought  out  to  feel  for  once 
the  warmth  and  freedom  of  the  air — I  fell  into  a 
brown  study. 

And,  bethivjting  me  how  mistaken  we  are  in 
Eeeking  beyond  the  circle  of  ciir  own  homes  for 
the  loy"  and  pler.evres  of  the  ^vorld ;  how  often 


the  fine 


piwiL-iSfc  Cv.i.iifcr  nna  aecay  ; 


ho77  many  an  hour  of  dearest  triumph  is  bought 
by  years  of  pain  and  sorrow ;  how  many  are  the 
grand  ambitions  which  arc  useless  to  mankind  ; 
how  frequently  are 

*'  Fortune  tind  title,  and  lon2;--cherish(;d  hopes, 
13y  frenzied  revolution  marred  and  crashed." 

I  cast  my  eyes  along  ray  little  garden,  and 
sighed  when  I  remembered  that  such  quiet  joys 
— sufficient  though  they  be  for  the  filling  up  of 
life's  few  years — as  may  be  purchased  by  a  few 


hours'  labour  and  a  very  little  actual  cost,  are 
in  effect  denied  to  the  great  body  of  the  world's 
workers. 

A  home  and  a  garden ! — mwie  is  a  very  hum- 
ble home,  and  a  very  little  garden ;  you  may 
visit  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  house  in  five 
minutes,  and  one  flight  of  stairs  leads  to  its  top- 
most apartments,  and  a  walk  of  some  sixty  steps 
along,  and  eight  across,  will  compass  the  whole 
extent  of  the  out-door  accommodations  —arc 
they  not  sufficient  to  give  peace  and  happiness 
to  all  peaceably-inclined  people  ?  And  yet, 
within  a  stonesthrow,  almost,  of  where  I  sit, 
some  twenty-thousand  honest  men  call  a  mean 
apartment  in  a  dense,  crowded,  squalid  neigh- 
bourhood a  home;  and,  as  for  flowers,  or  a 
garden,  they  never  know  their  real  value  and 
comfort,  because  they  have  them  not  in  their 
own  possession. 

Possibly,  I  was  led  to  think  of  this  great  want 
experienced  by  the  workman,  by  the  fact  of  a 
tiny  spider  falling  on  my  book  ;  and  wandering 
about  the  page,  as  if  anxious  to  escape  from 
the,  t')  it,  dry  and  vreary  desert  of  print  on 
which  it  had  pleased  fortune  to  land  it.  How 
tlie  little  insect  struggled  and  toiled — up  one 
page,  down  another,  along  the  forage  of  the 
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loose  open  leaves,  across  the  cover,  into  the 
mysterious  passage  formed  by  the  open  binding 
of  the  back,  among  the  threads  of  the  stitching, 
and  out  again  lipon  the  desert  page ; — there 
"Was  no  escape,  no  hope.  At  last,  when  its  ac- 
tive little  limbs  began  to  tire,  and  it  appeared 
as  if  contemplating  the  probable  chances  of  a 
headlong  leap,  I,  taking  compassion  on  it,  bent 
down  a  leaf  from  the  tree  overhead,  till  it 
almost  reached  the  little  animal.  Keally  the 
joy  it  seemed  to  feel,  as  it  once  more  regained 
its  native  home  of  green,  is  almost  more  than 
can  be  made  comprehensible.  One  feels  some- 
times inclined  to  give  the  lower  animals  credit 
for  something  superior  to  instinct.  The  hop 
upon  the  green  leaf  was  suggestive. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening — led,  probably,  by 
the  event  and  musings  of  the  morning— I 
visited  what  is  called  a  model  lodging-house : 
two,  in  fact. 

Excellent  and  most  worthy  institutions. 
There  are  separate  bedrooms  for  the  single 
men,  and  apartments  of  two  or  three  rooms  for 
the  married.  There  arc  conveniences  of 
almost  every  shape  and  description.  The  pre- 
mises were  excellently  built,  well  lighted  and 
drained,  provided  with  cooking  apparatus  and 
utensils  in  the  public  kitchen  ;  and  in  the  large 
hall  called  the  reading-room,  there  were  books 
and  pamphlets,  magazines  and  newspai^ers, 
drafts  and  chess,  and  all  the  necessaries  for 
writing,  reading,  and  thinking.  But  with  all 
these  excellences — and  they  are  positive  im- 1 


provements  upon  the  crowded  hovels  commonly^ 
and  with  few  exceptions,  inhabited  by  the 
working  classes — there  was  something  to  regret 
in  the  model  lodging-houses :  tfiey  had  no- 
gaudejSS  ! 

And  so,  with  all  humility,  and  without  for  a^ 
moment  wishing  to  take  credit  for  anything' 
original  in  the  suggestion,  I  would  just  hint  to» 
the  speculators  in  these  highly  philanthropic 
institutions — and  they  are  of  philanthropicafi 
tendency,  though  they  are  said  to  be  self-sus^ 
taining,  and  to  return  a  large  per  centage  for 
the  money  invested — that  in  future  they  should 
be  built  in  the  form  of  squares  with  gardens. 
in  the  centre. 

The  tendenify  of  gi*een  trees  and  many^ 
coloured  flowers  needs  no  advocacy  of  mine  ; 
but  I  may  just  observe,  by  way  of  conclusion,, 
leaving  others  to  improve  whatever  there  is 
valuable  in  the  suggestion,  that  there  are  seldom 
found  among  the  brawlers  and  discontented, 
men  w^ho  employ  themselves  at  home  with  rake 
and  spade. 

Here  is  a  stanza  by  a  thoroughly  English 
poet,  which  well  applies  to  the  subject  of  our- 
musings — it  is  a  ballad  for  everybody : — 

"  I  foraged  all  over  the  joy-dotted  earth 
To  pick  its  best  noesgay  of  innocent  mirtilc^ 
Tied  up  with  the  hands  of  its  wisdom  aii)^ 
worth, 
And  lo  I  its  chief  treasure,  its  innermostl  jplea- 
sure 
Was  always  at  home  !"  G.  F.  P. 


THE  BIRTH-PLACE  OF  SIR  HUMPHREY  DAVY. 

By  Mus.  Clara  L.  Balfouh. 


Among  the  many  scientific  Englishmen 
who  have  conferred  honour  on  the  cowitry 
of  their  birth,  few  enjoy  a  more  deservedly 
high  reputation  than  the  late  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  he  was 
the  son  of  the  people  of  England.  His 
course  was  onward  and  upward,  not  be- 
cause of  helping  hands  from  others  being 
reached  out  to  him,  but  because  he  possess- 
ed in  their  full  strength  "the  wrestling 
thews  that  throw  the  world."  Unknown 
to  rank,  unassisted  by  wealth,  aided  alone 
by  the  force  of  his  own  perseverance  and 
genius,  he  became  the  sole  architect  of  his 
great  fame,  and  early  in  life  attained  the 
very  highest  eminence  of  scientific  distinc- 
tion. 

The  early  scenes  that  surrounded  such  a 
man  must  ever  possess  an  interest  to  the 
thoughtful  mind.  To  look  upon  the  place 
where  his  studious  youth  passed — to  view 
the  natural  objects  that  ministered  to  his 
love  of  the  beautiful,  and  that  cultivated 
in  him  the  faculty  of  taste — to  stand  in 
the  little  room  that  served  him  both  for 
study  and  repose,  are  all  so  many  means  of 


bringing  the  man  more  prominently  before- 
the  mind,  and  refreshing  the  thoughts 
by  the  contemplation  of  industry  and  talent 
struggling  successfully  against  obscurity 
and  a  multitude  of  difficulties. 

Few  counties  in  England  are  more  in- 
teresting, or,  in  some  respects,  so  interest- 
ing, as  the  county  of  Cornwall.  And  in 
consequence  of  no  railroad  yet  crossing  its- 
barren  moors,  or  piercing  its  metallic  hills,, 
it  will  probably  long  continue  as  it  now  is, 
a  part  of  England  comparatively  unknown 
to  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  tide  of" 
travelling  and  excursionizing  sets  in  a  to- 
tally different  direction,  and  the  far  west 
of  England  is  mostly  an  unexplored  region,, 
except  to  wealthy  tourists,  commercial 
travellers,  or  professional  men.  And  cer- 
tain it  is,  the  long  day's  caach  journeys 
from  Plymouth  to  Penzance,  is  a.  penance 
few  persons  like  to  endure,  who  have  been, 
used  to  the  improved  modes  of  travelling 
now  adopted  in  every  other  part  of  the- 
kingdom.  Still,  fatiguing  and  expensive 
as  the  journey  is,  the  visitant  is  amply 
repaid  on  arriving  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Penzance.    The  mineral  district,  with  its 
memorable    peculiarities,  its  barren   but 
not  unpicturesque  surface,  has  been  passed, 
and  a  region  ot  fertility,  a  belt  of  very  rich 
land,  well  cultivated,  abundant,  and  un- 
dulating, forms  the  landward  background 
of  Mount's  Bay.    As  the  coach  comes  by  a 
sudden  turn  of  the  road  into  the  centre  of 
this  magnificent  bay,  few  spectacles  can  be 
more  grand  and  impressive.     I   had   the 
good  fortune  to  enter  it  on  a  stormy  Alarch 
day,  when  the  wind  was  lashing  the  waters 
to  fury,  and,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
over  the  wide  expanse  of  sea,  there  were 
huge  waves  capped  with  white,  that  were 
tumbling  in  wild  commotion,  and  at  length 
breaking    on    the    beach    into    sheets    of 
dazzling  foam,  and  tossing  up  clouds  of 
glittering  spray,  while    the    hoarse  roar 
and  dash  of  the  ocean  was  answered  by  the 
long  threatening  howl  of  the  wind.   In  the 
midst  of  this  splendid  yet  boisterous  con- 
cert of  the  elements,  St.  Michael's  Mount, 
standing  distinctly  out  in  the  bay,  reared 
its  majestic  form,  the  very  picture  of  calm 
grandeur.     It  looked  like   the  invincible 
giant  sentinel  of  that  rocky  coast  and  stately 
bay.    It  is  this  noble  pyramidal  rock  that 
gives  such  a  peculiar  character  to  the  bay. 
In  storm  or  calm,  by  sunset  or  moonlight, 
it  is  ever  a  most  romantic  and  noble  ob- 
ject.    A  stately  dwelling  crowns  the  sum- 
mit of  the  rock,  and  dates  back  its  origin 
to  the  old  feudal  times.     It  was  once  an 
ecclesiastic    and    afterwards     a    military 
structure ;  and  now  combines  these  pecu- 
liarities with  a  baronial  mansion.     When 
the  tide  is  out,  the  rock  is  accessible  for 


about  two  hours  to  foot  passengers,  who 
cross,  not  without  some  toil,  a  rocky  path- 
way, from  the  mainland  to  its  rugged  base. 
The  bay  forms  a  semi-circle — St.  Michael's 
Mount  being  near  one  termination  and 
Penzance  stretching  along  the  other,  the 
distance  of  about  three  miles  intervening. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  John 
Davy,  the  brother  of  Sir  Humphrey,  the 
family  of  the  Davys  were  yeomen,  who 
had  lived  for  many  generations  among  the 
scattered  population  of  Mount's  Bay.  There 
has  been  some  attempt  to  make  out  an  ori- 
ginally Norman  descent  for  this  family  of 
English  small  freeholders,  as  if  the  needy 
adventurers,  bound  on  rapine  and  exaction, 
who  came  over  with  William  the  Con- 
queror, were  a  better  ancestry  than  many 
generations  of  honest,  industrious  yeomen. 
It  is  humiliating  to  just  self-respect  to  ob- 
serve the  nervous  desire  that  seems  to 
possess  persons  who  are  writing  the  bio- 
graphy^ of  a  great  man,  to  invest  his  name 
with  some  of  the  questionable  splendours 
of  rank.  To  be  well  born  does  not  spe- 
cially mean  to  be  nobly  born.  Those  are 
well  born  who  inherit  from  an  honest  pa- 


rentage a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body ;  and 
those  who  have  the  added  benefit  of  good 
example  and  training,  may  be  said  to  be 
well  bred,  in  addition  to  being  well  born. 
In  this  best  sense,  Humphrey  Davy  was  of 
good  descent  and  lineage;  and  the  question 
of  whether  his  family  were  a  stray  shoot 
from  some  old  Norman  exotic  tree,  or  a 
genuine  branch  of  some  heart  of  oak  of 
English  growth,  is  comparatively  unim- 
portant. 

The  state  of  Cornish  society",  when  the 
future  great  chemist  was  born  (177B),  was 
very  simple  and  primitive.  His  brother, 
Dr.  Davy,  says : — 

"  Cornwall  was  then  without  great  roads. 
The  roads  which  traversed  the  country  were 
ratlier  bridle-paths  than  carriage-roada ;  car- 
riages were  almost  unknown,  and  carts,  even, 
were  very  little  used.  I  have  heard  my  mother 
relate  that,  when  ghe  was  a  girl,  tliere  was  only 
one  cart  in  the  town  of  Penzance,  and  that  if 
a  carriage  occasionally  appeared  in  the  streets 
it  attracted  universal  attention.  Packhorses 
then  were  in  general  use  for  conveying  mer- 
chandize ;  and  the  prevailing  manner  of  tra- 
velling was  on  horseback.  At  that  period  the 
luxuries  of  furniture  and  living,  enjoyed  by 
people  of  the  middle  class  at  the  present  time, 
were  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  great  and 
wealthy.  In  the  same  town,  where  the  popu- 
lation was  about  2,000  persons,  there  was  only 
one  carpet ;  the  floors  of  the  rooms  were  sprin- 
kled with  sea-sand  ;  and  there  was  not  a  single 
silver  fork.  The  only  newspaper  which  then 
circulated  in  the  west  of  England  was  the 
Sherborne  Mercu7y, and  it  was  carried  through 
the  country,  not  by  the  post,  but  by  a  man  on 
horseback,  specially  employed  in  distributing 

it There  was  scarcely  a  parish  in  the 

Mount's  Bay  that  was  without  a  haunted  house, 
or  a  spot  to  which  some  story  of  supernatural 
horror  was  not  attached.  Even  when  I  was  a 
boy,  I  remember  a  house  in  the  best  street  in 
Penzance  which  was  uninhabited  because  it 
was  believed  to  be  haunted,  and  which  young 
people  walked  by  at  night  at  a  quickened  pace 
and  with  a  beating  heart.  Amongst  the  middle 
and  higher  classes  there  was  little  taste  for 
literature,  and  still  less  for  science ;  and  their 
pursuits  were  rarely  of  a  dignified  or  intellectual 
kind.  Hunting,  shooting,  wrestling,  cock-fight- 
ing, generally  ending  in  drunkenness,  were 
what  they  most  delighted  in.  Smuggling  was 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  drunkenness 
and  a  low  scale  of  morals  were  naturally  asso- 
ciated with  it." 

Humphrey  was  the  eldest  child  of  a 
family  of  five,  tliree  of  whom  were  daugh- 
ters. Without  being  in  any  sense  a  pro- 
digy, he  was  a  child  of  great  intelligence, 
had  a  retentive  memory,  a  talent  for  versi- 
fying and  narration,  amusing  his  juvenile 
companions  with  many  rhymes  and  stories 
of  his  own  composition.    It  is  painful  to 
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read,  in  tlie  momoirs  of  many  great  men, 
records  of  tlie  causeless  severity  of  the 
race  of  schoolmasters  then  existing.  The 
good  and  f^rcat  Dr.  Chalmers  escaped,  al- 
most in  infancy,  from  the  cruelties  of  a 
liardliearted  deceitful  nurse,  to  suffer  the 
infiotions  of  a  lioj^gini^  domine;  and  Hum- 
ph rej''  Davy  was  early  consigned  to  the 
cliarge  of  a  certain  Rev.  Mr.  Corj'^ton,  a 
man  of  irregular  hahits,  who  nsed  to  amuse 
liimself  by  pulling  the  ears  of  his  tremblino: 
pupils.  On  one  occasion  little  Humphrej' 
showed  himself  in  the  school  with  his  ears 
covered  with  strips  of  sticking  plaster,  and 
on  being  asked  the  reason,  wittily  replied 
— '*  it  was  to  prevent  mortification." 

Wlien  Humprey  Davy  was  about  six- 
teen, the  death  of 'his  father  plunged  the 
family  into  difficulties,  that  were,  however, 
in  time,  surmounted  by  the  good  sense,  en- 
terprize,  and  industry  of  his  excellent 
mother.  She  maintained  lier  young  family 
by  her  exertions,  and  apprenticed  her  eldest 
son  to  Mr.Borlase,  a  surgeon-apothecary  of 
Penzance.  The  house  in  which  much  of 
the  youth  of  Davy  was  passed  is  situated 
in  Market  Jew-street,  a  long,  straggling, 
narrow,  but  principal  business  street  of 
that  port.  Tlie  house  is  of  a  rather  hum- 
ble character — a  small  shop  and  two  sto- 
ries above.  The  people  of  the  town,  and 
the  occupants  of  the  house,  have  an  ho- 
Jiourable  pride  in  the  memory  of  their  dis- 
tinguished townsman.  The  house  is  often 
visited,  more  particularly  by  Americans, 
who  approach  it  with  reverence  as  a  shrine 
once  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  genius 
and  industry,  and  therefore  ever  memor- 
able. By  the  kind  courtesy  of  the  present 
inhabitant  of  the  dwelling,  the  writer  was 
allowed  to  go  over  this  interesting  house, 
which  has  undergone  no  alterations  in 
shape,  no  modernizings,  no  change,  except 
necessary  repairs,  since  it  held  its  illustri- 
ous occupant — the  great  chemist  and  na- 
tural philosopher.  A  little,  low,  front 
room,  on  the  second  floor,  is  pointed  out  as 
his  bedroom,  and  must  have  often  also  been 
his  study.  The  visitant  who  enters  that 
little  sanctum  cannot  avoid — that  is,  if 
possessing  either  reverence  or  imagination 
— silently  calling  up  a  scene  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  past.  A  slight  active  boy  is 
there,  the  features  of  w-hose  earnest  face, 
without^ being  positively  handsome,  are 
most  intelligent  and  agreeable,  and  radiant 
with  the  light  of  genius.  He  is  surrounded 
by  a  miscellaneous  gathering  of  well-worn 
books,  and  before  hini  is  a  strange  medley 
of  apparatus,  "  consisting  chiefly  of  phials, 
wine-glasses,  and  tea-cups,  tobacco-pipes, 
and  earthen  crucibles ;  and  his  materials 
were  chiefly  the  mineral  acids,  'and  the 
alkalies,  and  some   other  articles  which 


are  in  common  use  in  medicine.  Here 
there  was  no  lire,  and  when  he  required 
it,  he  was  obliged  to  go  down  to  the  kit- 
chen with  his  crucible."*  The  young  stu- 
dent is  busy — always  busy — either  reading, 
or  making  experiments  in  his  favourite 
science,  or  writing.  He  diversifies  his 
studies,  and  recreates  his  mind  with  va- 
ried themes,  but  he  is  always  alert,  inquir- 
ing, busy.  That  little  room  becomes  to  liim 
an  arcana  of  science,  a  temple  of  the  muses. 
Shutting  out  the  world,  he  is  alone  with 
his  books  and  his  thoughts.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  extensive  plan  of  study  the 
obscure  and  lonely  youth  marked  out  for 
himself,  and,  what  is  more,  steadily  pur- 
sued : — 

"  The  earliest  of  his  note-books,  bearing  the 
date  of  this  year  (1798),  is  on  many  accounts  a 
literary  curiosity.  It  is  a  small  quarto,  with 
parchment  covers.  On  one  of  the  Gavel's,  on 
the  outside,  is  the  figure  of  an  ancient  lyre, 
drawn  with  his  pen ;  and  on  the  other  an  olive 
leaf,  encircling  a  lamp,  as  if  in  anticipation  of 
his  great  discovery  of  confining  flame  in  the 
safety-lamp.  At  the  commencement  of  it  is  the 
following  plan  of  study,  which  I  shall  tran- 
scribe verbatim : — 

1.  Theology  or  Religion.: )  Taught  by  Nature 
Ethics  or  moral  virtues.        J  — by  Revelation. 

2.  Geography. 

3.  My  profession : — 1.  Botany;  2.  Pharmacy; 
3.  Nosology;  4.  Anatomy;  5.  Surgery;  G. 
Chemistry. 

4.  Logic. 

5.  Language: — 1.  English; 
Latin;  4.  Greek;  5.  Italian; 
Hebrew. 

G.  Physics  : — 1.  The  Doctrines  and  Proper- 
ties of  Natural  Bodies ;  2.  Of  the  Operations  of 
Nature;  3.  Of  the  Doctrines  of  Fluids;  4.  Of 
the  Properties  of  Organized  Matter;  5.  Of  tlie 
Organization  of  Matter ;  6.  Simple  Astronomy. 

7.  Mechanics. 

8.  Rhetoric  and  Oratory. 

9.  History  and  Chronology. 

10.  Mathematics. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  in  the  town 
of  Penzance  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  a 
most  excellent  museum,  and  also  a  geo- 
logical museum,  as  valuable  as  any  in  the 
kingdom.  There  were  none  of  these  aids  to 
study  during  the  youth  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy.  The  region  was  as  wild  as  the  town 
was  remote,  and  the  locality  obscure.  Yet 
here  a  mind  nourished  itself,  and  grow  to 
such  vigour,  that  it  effected  great  dis- 
coveries in  science,  and  conferred  an  im- 
mense amount  of  good  on  society. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was  one  of  the 
many  great  men  who  were  indebted  to  a 
wise  and  good  mother.    Her  sympathy  and 

*  Dr.  Davy's  Life  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 


2.  French  ;    3. 
6.  Spanish;    7. 
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advice  encouraged  him  to  persevere  in  his 
course.  A  part  of  her  income  was  derived 
from  taking  lodgers,  and  among  these  was 
Mr.  Clregor;y  Watt,  tlie  son  of  the  distin- 
guished engmecr,  James  AVatt,who  noticed 
the  dawning  genius  and  indomitable  per- 
severance of  the  young  chemist,  and  a 
friendship  was  formed  tliat  had  important 
results.  I)r.  Beddoes,  of  Bristol,  was  then 
making  experiments  on  the  gases ;  and 
hearing  of  the  youn^  Cornish  chemist,  he 
offered  him  the  appointment  of  superinten- 
dent of  th  e  imeumatic  institution  established 
at  Clifton.  It  has  been  said  "that  the 
greatest  discovery  ever  made  by  Dr.  Bed- 
does  was  the  discovery  of  Humphrey 
Davy."  At  the  time  this  offer  was  made, 
Davy  was  not  twenty  years  of  age,  and,  of 
course,  had  not  completed  his  term  ^vitll 
Mr.  Borlasc.  But  he  had  been  a  conscien- 
tious and  useful  assistant ;  and  his  master, 
very  generously,  gave  up  his  indentures, 
and  allowed  the  j^outhto  pursuehis  success- 
ful career. 

In  tlio  house  of  Dr.  Beddoes  he  was  in- 
troduced to  most  congenial  society.  Mrs. 
Beddoes  was  one  of  the  Edgeworth  family 
— half  sister  to  the  celebrated  educational 
and  imaginative  writer,  ^laria  Edgwortli. 
Here  liis  course  was  one  of  speedy  progress. 
The  fame  of  the  young  chemist  spread; 
and,  in  a  very  few  years  after,  while  he 
was  y^t  not  more  than  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  he  came  to  the  metropolis;  and  was 
unexpectedly  offered  the  sitmation  of  assist- 
ant lecturer  on  chemistii'y  in  the  Royal  In- 
stitution. Such  was  the  extraordinary 
success  of  his  first  lectures,  that  they  were 
attended  and  patronized  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished people  in  the  land.  He  had  the 
art,  by  no  means  a  common  or  easy  attain- 
ment, of  popularizing  a  difficult  subject, 
and  yetconveying  to  his  hearers  not  super- 
ficial results,  but  really  valuable  principles. 
Hence,  ladies,  and  those  portions  of  his 
auditory  who  were  not  specially  devoted  to 
scientific  studies,  were  profited  and  de- 
lighted with  his  lectures. 

There  is  one  invention  that  renders  his 
name  as  dear  to  humanity  as  it  is  to  science 
• — the  safety  lamp.  By  the  aid  of  this  the 
poor  miner  pursues  his  dangerous  occupa- 
tion in  comparative  safety.  Doubtless,  the 
mining  occupations  of  his  native  county 
must  have  first  directed  his  attention  to 
the  subject.  How  gratifying  is  it  to  reflect 
that  he  did  not  secure  his  invention  by 
patents,  which  would  have  enriched  him- 
self and  also  greatly  increased  the  price, 
but  he  laid  it  freely  as  an  oftering  on  the 
altar  of  humanity. 

In  1812,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  he  was 
knighted.  It  is  pleasant  to  record,  that,  in 
the  midst  of  his  triumphs,  dignified  by 


titles  and  allied  by  marriage  with  aristo- 
cracy, he  retained  his  true  dignity,  and 
proved  his  real  nobility  by  never  forgetting 
tlie  home  of  liis  childhood — the  friends  of 
his  youth.  He  often  visited  his  native 
county,  and  always  felt  an  affection  for  it. 
His  letters  to  his  good  and  venerable 
mother,  referring  to  the  education  jjud 
prospects  of  his  young  brother,  and  otlic* 
fcunily  matters,  are  beautiful  specimens  of 
a  fine  nature,  unspoiled  by  prosperity. 

The  town  of  Fenzanco  now,  notwitli- 
standing  its  remoteness  from  railroads  and 
from  the  metropolis,  is  extending  on  every 
side,  and  must  be  a  very  different  place 
from  what  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  last 
and  beginning  of  the  present  centur3\  The 
natural  advantages  it  possesses,  jDarticu- 
larlj'-  the  noble  bay,  and  its  guardian  mount, 
must  ever  render  it  a  place  of  beauty  an(l 
interest.     The  spirit  of  the  past  and  pre- 
sent seem  to  meet  the  reliective  observer 
who  gazes  on  the  mount  and  on  the  town. 
The  one  crowned  with  its  feudal  dwelling, 
carrying  back  the  thoughts  to  the  time  of 
serfdom,  when  its  walls  were  raised  by 
the  bitter  toil  of  workmen,  bringing  mate- 
rials from  the  main  land,   and  carrying 
them  up  the  rugged  steep ;  the  other  with 
the  great  name  of  its  scientific  son,  who 
did  more  than  any  man  to  popularize  a 
study  that  is  now  pursued  in  every  me- 
chanic's institute.     Tlirou^diout  the  whole 
county  of  which  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was 
the  ornament,  there   are  popular  institu- 
tions of  instruction  doing  good  service  to 
the  cause  of  human  imxjrovement.     The 
example  of  perseverance  given  hj  such  a 
life  as  that  here  named,  is  far  more  valu- 
able than  any  scientific  discoveries  or  suc- 
cessful ex})eriments  made  by  him.    The 
young  a-nd  unaided,  instead  of  moaning 
over  their  difficulties,  and  sitting  down  in 
contented  ignorance  to  drone  and  dream 
away  their  lives,  will  do  well  to  think  of 
the  old  two-storied  house  in  Market  Jew- 
street,  Penzance,  and  reflect  that  in  that 
humble  house   dv>^elt  a  student,   who  so 
stored  his  own  mind  tliat  he  came  out  of 
his  obscurity,  and  took  his  place  among  the 
great  and  noble  of  the  land.  And  what  was 
more,   employed  the  talents  he  possessed 
for  the  advancement   of  intelligence  and 
the  good  of  society.     We  can  understand 
and  appreciate,  and  would  do  well  to  emu- 
late Sir  Humphrey  Davj^,  wlien  he  says, 
in  a  familiar  letter  to  his  mother,  "  What 
I  am  1  have  made  myself;  I  say  this  with- 
out   vanity,   and    in    pure    simijlicity  of 
heart." 

Sir  li.  Davj'  died  at  Geneva,  whitlicrliG 
had  gone  to  pursue  certain  studies,  as  well 
as  for  the  benefit  of  his  healtJi,  iMay  28th, 
1829.  ^      .    ' 
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POLITICAL  PORTRAITS.— THE  CHANCELLOR  AND  THE  BISHOPS. 

Another  passing  Peep  at  the  Chancellor.— Wilde  the  **  Ultimus  Bomanorum"  of  the  }Voolsack.—A  Word 
on  the  Office,  as  it  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  be —A  Flight  of  forensic  Fancy  among  antiquarian  Parchments. — 
A  Batch  of  former  Lord  Keepers  of  the  Sovereigns'  Conscience  at  the  old  price.  —  Inspection  of  a  Sacred 
Flock:  the  Bishops.— Sam.  of  Oxford  and  his  imputed  Popery.—  What  he  looks  like,  and  what  lie  is,  and 
who  gave  him,  the  opportunity  of  becoming  so. — A  Digression  about  old  Wilberforce.  and  Brougham's  milk 
of  human  kindness  to  the  PhilanthropisVs  Offspring.— The  Story  of  the  Great  Abolitionist's  Life,  and  its 
Worth,  pecuniai-y  and  moral. — The  Archbishops— Canterbury  and  York.— The  Camel  and  the  I^i'eedle's  Eye 
as  exemplified  in  Lawn  Sleeves.— Right  Reverend  Juvenile  Antiques.— A  Brace  of  Hierarchical  Dicky^ 
birds  and  the  Lady. — Tlie  Irish  Archbishops— Armagh  and  Dublin.  Beresford  and  Whatehj.—The  irreverend- 
Marquis  of  Waterford's  Most  Reverend  Uncle. — The  Equivocal  Parliamentary  Status  of  the  Author  of 
**  His'oric  Doubts." — Sacerdotal  Mustard,  still  stale  but  stinging. — Pagan  Precedents  for  Prelatical 
Pickings  in  (he  Palatinate. — Mythological  Musings  about  Tithe  Pig,  by  way  of  tale  in  aid. 


liiFTiNG  our  eyes  from  the  cross-benches, 
whereon  we  have  left  Wellmgton,  De- 
vonshire, and  Londonderry,  the  most  pro- 
minent personage  we  encounter  is,  of 
course,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  seated 
on  the  Woolsack ;  but,  as  we  have  already 
said  our  say  about  W  ildc,  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  dwelling  farther  on  that  very 
fortunate  individual,  though  it  may  be  as 
well  to  say  something  about  his  office ;  for 
he  is  the  last  Chancellor — that  is,  the  last 
of  the  old  Chancellors — whose  salary  and 
functions  were  the  terror  of  mankind,  but 
the  fragility  of  whose  tenure  of  power 
was  their  own  torment,  and  the  revenge 
of  the  human  race.  It  is  sufficiently  well- 
known  to  all  political  readers,  that  Wilde 
has  taken  office  on  the  clear  understanding 
that  in  the  session  of  1851  a  bill  is  to  pass 
rendering  the  Chancellor  no  longer  a  poli- 
tical functionary,  removeable  at  the  change 
of  every  administration,  like  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor-Generals,  but  constituting 
him  a  permanent  servant  of  the  public, 
like  the  other  Judges,  and  with  a  salary  of 
£8,000  instead  of  £14,000  a  year,  and  with 
a  retiring  pension,  not  of  £5,000  a  year,  as 
is  at  present  enjoyed  by  Lords  Brougham, 
Lyndhurst,  and  Cottenham,  but  some- 
thing (not  yet  fixed,  said  to  be  £2,8(X)) 
much  more  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
posed reduced  salary,  and  to  the  re- 
quirements of  fair  play  to  the  tax-payer 
and  liberal  justice  to  the  individual.  We 
must  now  speak  of  the  Chancellorship, 
such  as  it  has  hitherto  been  known,  as  of 
a  souvenir  of  the  past,  as  we  do  of  an  old 
stage  coach — a  thing  of  comparative  delay, 
and  cumbrousness,  and  amioyances  of  one 
sort  or  otlier,  yet  not  without  its  utility  in 
its  time  and  in  its  way,  and  associated 
with  remembrances  which,  however  pain- 
ful in  many  respects,  possess  at  least  the  | 
pleasure  derivable  from  the  assurance  that  I 
we  shall  never  experience  the  like  of  them  I 
again.  , 

The  office  of  the  Chancellor  is  the  most  j 
uncieut;  and  will  still  <:ontinue  to  1?^  the  I 


highest,  both  in  pay  and  place,  of  all  judi- 
cial offices  in  the  kingdom,  being  £1,000 
a  year  in  advance  of  what  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench  is  to  receive 
iin-Ier  the  altered  state  of  things  forensic. 
Tiu)ugh  the  superior  antiquity  of  the 
Cli.incellor's  jurisdiction  has  been  ques- 
.tioJK'd,  the  establishment  of  the  office  itself, 
says  Brande,  was  certainly  prior  to  the 
institution  of  any  existing  court  of  jus- 
tice, the  name,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
functions  of  which  were  borrowed  from  the 
"  Cancellarii"  of  some  of  the  later  Roman 
emperors,  liaving  been  introduced  into  this 
country  within  the  first  three  centuries 
that  followed  the  dissolution  of  the  west- 
ern empire.  In  addition  to  his  judicial 
functions,  he  is  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  over  all  of  whom  he  has  precedence 
in  rank,  except  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. He  has  the  nomination  of  all  the 
magistrates  throughout  the  kingdom;  very 
great  influence  over  all  legal  appointments 
of  every  kind;  and  the  absolute  control 
of  all  in  his  own  court,  and  a  vast  amount 
of  church  patronage  of  the  smaller  class 
of  livings.  He  still  retains  the  title  of  the 
Keeper  of  the  Sovereign's  Conscience,  a 
duty  originally  incident  to  his  situation  in 
the  King's  chapel,  over  the  service  of 
which  he  presided;  and  this  office  may, 
perhaps,  have  afforded  a  ground  for  that 
part  of  his  jurisdiction  which  professes  to 
remedy  what  is  contrary  to  equity  and 
good  conscience.  The  custody  of  the  Great 
Seal  is  the  peculiar  and  essential  mark  of 
the  Chancellor's  dignity ;  and  by  delivery 
of  that,  and  the  proper  oaths  taken,  the 
office  is  created,  with  all  such  of  its  riglits 
as  can  be  taken  by  a  Chancellor  not  being 
a  peer ;  for  it  is  not  absolutely  indispens- 
able that  he  should  be  in  the  Upper  House, 
though  such  has  been  the  custom  for  a  great 
number  of  years.  We  need  not  tell  the 
least-informed  reader  that  the  legal  juris- 
diction of  the  Chancellor  is  most  extertsive 
and  most  comprehensive  ;  extending  to  thf 
guardianship  of  infants-  -that  is,  infants  wj) 
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have  property  to  pay  the  expenses  of  such 
U  costly  supervision ;  also  of  lunatics,  simi- 
1  larly  situate  ;  to  the  management  of  chari- 
ly ties  ;  and  to  a  variety  of  other  matters  in 
which  money,  or  money's  worth,  is  con- 
cerned ;  every  step  taken  being  regulated 
ft  by  the  utmost  possible  procrastination  and 
the  heaviest  possible  expenditure;  so  much 
so,  thatthe  very  word  "Chancery"  has  long 
passed  into  a  proverbial  phrase  for  every- 
thing that  is  most  exhaustive  in  the  shape 
of  delay,  and  most  ruinous  in  the  shape  of 
outlay. 

At  the  same  time,  the  chancellorship  is  an 
object  of  traditional  respect  and  importance, 
not  only  from  the  magnitude  of  the  ])'.)wers 
pertaining  to  it,  and  from  its  being  the  goal 
of  the  highest  legal  ambition,  but  because 
of  the  greatness  of  many  of  the  individuals 
who  filled  the  office,  from  the  time  of  Mau- 
rice, bishop  of  London,  in  1067,  down  to  the 
prcs^^nt  time.  The  first  person  who  was 
qualified  by  great  legal  education,  and  who 
decided  cases  upon  his  own  judgment,  was 
Sir  Thomas  More  (afterwards  beheaded  by 
Plenry  VIII.),  previous  to  which  time  (1530,) 
the  office  was  more  that  of  a  high  state  func- 
tionary, than  of  the  president  of  a  court  of 
justice.  In  looking  through  the  list  of  the 
chancellors  we  meet  with  the  great  historic 
names  of  Wolsey,  Bacon,  Littleton,  Hyde 
(Clarendon),  Guilford,  Jeffreys,  Somers, 
Hardwicke,  Camden,  Loughborough,  and 
Thurlow;  and,  in  our  own  day,  Eldon, 
Erskine,  Lyndhurst,  Brougham,  and  even 
Wilde,  from  his  connection  with  Queen 
Caroline's  affair  ;  but  Cottenham  has  had  no 
political  reputation,  thougli  accounted  one 
of  the  best  of  judges,  as  long  as  his  health 
was  unimpaired.  The  political  importance 
of  the  chancellorship,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  ceases  this  year,  or  at  all  events,  in 
the  person  of  Thomas  Wilde,  Lord  Truro  ; 
for  though  it  is  possible  that  the  promised 
reforms  of  the  Whigs,  in  this  instance,  may 
share  the  fate  of  the  promised  abolition  of 
the  viceroyalty  of  Ireland,  it  is  all  but  cer- 
tain that  the  next  chancellor  will  be  nomi- 
nated precisely  on  the  principle  of  the  other 
judges,  and  no  longer  be  the  partizan  of  one 
cabinet,  or  the  antagonist  of  another. 

Glancing  from  the  woolsack,  the  eye  of 
the  inquisitive  stranger  at  the  bar  of  the 
house — where  we  suppose  him  to  be  sta- 
tioned all  this  while,  and  whence  he  will 
see  stirring  sights  by  and  by — is  attracted 
to  a  lar^e  compartment  on  the  left  of  the 
Chancellor,  filled  by  the  bishops,  all  as  like 
each  other  as  so  many  lambs  with  fleeces 
newly  washed.  Hence  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  tell  one  from  another  at  the 
least  distance  ;  the  most  conspicuous  being 
Dr.  Wilbcrforce,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who 
is  about  the  youngest  on  the  right  reve- 


rend bench;  and  his  head  being  well- 
covered  with  dark  hair,  he  is  discernible 
from  the  rest  readily  enough,  who  are 
for  the  most  part  bald.  Wilberforce  is 
the  Gladstone  of  the  hierarchy;  subtle, 
over-refining,  vacillating,  uncertain,  meta- 
physical, to  no  purpose ;  always  in  pur- 
suit of  something,  nobody  knows  what, 
except  that  it  is  different  from  what  con- 
cerns other  people ;  and  never  coming  up 
with  the  game  he  is  running  after.  He 
I  looks  his  character  exactly  :  a  student-like, 
I  pensive,  and  highly  intellectual  cast  of 
I  countenance ;  meek,  mild,  benevolent,  but 
I  by  no  means  deficient  in  self-esteem,  and 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  position  he  holds 
in  the  esteem  of  others,  as  indeed  why 
should  he  not  be,  seeing  that  he  is  chaplain 
to  Prince  Albert,  almoner  to  the  Queen ,  ch  n- 
cellor  to  the  Garter,  and  a  variety  of  o  ncr 
things,  and  he notyetfive-and-forty.  Strange 
enough  that  this  fortunate  churchman,  nnd 
most  lucky  courtier,  should  have  owed  his 
first  preferment  to  his  immortal  father's  old 
friend  and  colleague.  Lord  Brougham,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  the  reverse  of  a  favourite  him- 
self in  the  highest  circle.  And  here  let  us  tell 
the  history  of  Brougham's  liberality  in  this 
instance,  which  is  not  as  generally  well- 
known  as  it  deserves  to  be  ;  and  the  name 
of  so  inestimable  a  Working  Man's  Friend 
I  as  Wilberforce  will,  we  are  sure,  fully  ex- 
!  cuse  the  digression. 

I  The  elder  Wilberforce,  the  illustrious 
I  philanthropist,  entered  life  with  an  income 
I  of  fully  £10,000  a  year,  besides  the  savings 
i  of  a  somewhat  long  minority,  and  a  con- 
I  siderable  inheritance  from  his  uncle.  His 
j  personal  expenditure  was  by  no  means  ex- 
;  travagant.  He  did  not  marry  till  nearly 
forty ;  and  his  family,  when  he  had  one, 
were  not  expensive.  He  ought  to  have 
been  able  to  leave  them  all  affluently  pro- 
vided for  ;  but  not  only  was  he  obliged  to 
live  his  last  years  in  the  parsonage-house  of 
one  of  his  sons  (the  present  bishop),  given, 
as  he  piously  and  gratefully  said,  **  provi- 
dentially, just  as  we  were  in  want  of  such 
a  residence  and  such  a  settlement,"  but 
the  public  saw,  with  deep  regret,  a  very  few 
years  after  his  death,  that  his  eldest  son 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  representa- 
tion of  Hull  (1837),  where  his  ancestors 
had  been  living  for  near  a  century,  in  accu- 
mulating influence  and  wealth,  for  want  of 
a  £300  a  year  qualification.  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  disaster  was  a  specula- 
tion in  a  ridiculous  milk  company,  into 
which  the  family  were  duped.  Wilber- 
force himself  had,  it  was  always  under- 
stood, no  personal  concern  in  the  affair,  but 
as  having  been  a  guarantee  for  one  of  his 
sons,  whereby  he  lost  £50,000,  But  this 
loss,  large  as  it  was,  would  not  have  ruined 
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resou-rces  like  his,  had  be  not  impaired 
them  most  seriously  by  years  and  years  of 
unbounded  and  unostentatious  charity.  All 
the  details  of  his  diffusive  benevolence  are 
known  only  in  heaven,  says  one  of  his 
biographers.  But  it  happens  to  have  been 
ascertained  that,  in  a  single  year  alone, 
the  sum  of  £3,173  was  so  spent,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  he  seldom  dis- 
posed of  less  than  one-fourth  of  his  in- 
come in  this  way;  nay,  he  sometimes  ex- 
ceeded it  by  such  amiable  indiscretions — 
indiscretions,  indeed ! — but  which  almost 
disarm  censure.  The  good  man  himself, 
in  his  memoirs,  published  in  1838,  and  for 
the  copyright  of  which  it  is  understood  that 
the  late  (father  of  the  present)  Mr.  John 
Murray,  of  Albemarle-street,  gave  £6,000, 
says  to  his  eldest  son,  **  I  never  intended 
to  do  more  than  not  exceed  my  income. 
Providence  having  placed  me  in  a  situation 
in  which  my  charities  of  various  kinds  were 
necessarily  large.  But  believe  me,  there  is  a 
special  blessing  on  being  liberal  to  the  poor, 
and  on  the  family  of  those  who  have  been  so  ; 
and  I  doubt  not  my  children  will  fare 
better,  even  in  this  world,  for  real  happi- 
ness, than  if  I  had  been  saving  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  pounds  of  what  has  been 
given  away." 

How  wonderfully  this  anticipation  has 
been  realised  is  tolerably  apparent  in  the 
case  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  with  eleven 
iiving-s  in  his  episcopal  gilt,  two  in  his 
personal  patronage,  and  £5,000  a  year 
revenues  attached  to  the  see,  with  various 
other  emoluments,  besides  the  honours  we 
have  enumerated !  But  it  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned that  the  perversion  of  his  second  son, 
the  Rev,  Mr.  Wilberforce  (elder  brother  of 
the  bishop,  who  is  the  youngest  son),  would 
have  been  deemed  by  the  old  man  a  calamity 
infinitely  too  poignant  to  be  outweighed  by 
any  possible  temporal  aggrandisement. 

Let  us  continue  the  story  of  the  great 
man's  life  in  the  words  of  a  strong  political 
opponent  of  the  individual  to  whose  honour 
the  tribute  we  are  about  to  quote  is  paid. 
One  of  his  parsonage-houses,  as  Wilber- 
force  playfully  called  them,  "vvas  at  Farleigh, 
in  Kent,  a  living  dose  to  Teston,  a  favourite 
haunt  of  his,  bestowed  on  the  second* son 
by  the  spontaneous  and  considerate  bounty 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  who,  though 
he  was  unacquainted  with  the  reverse  in 
Wilberforce's  fortune,  and  could  probably 
know  nothing  of  his  peculiar  connection 
with  that  neighbourhood,  bestowed,  by 
one  of  those  lucky  accidents  to  which 
generous  minds  are  liable,  the  kind  of 
home,  and  the  very  home,  which  his  vene- 
rable friend  could  have  most  desired. 
There  is  no  chancellor  who  ever  held  the 
seals  who  would  not,  if  the  case  had  been 


presented  to  him,  have  gladly  ministered  to 
the  wants  of  such  a  man  as  Wilberforce  ; 
but  the  activity  of  Lord  Brougham's  mind 
discovered  the  want,  and  the  instinct  of 
benevolence  suggested  the  local  advantages 
of  the  boon  he  was  fortunately  enabled  to 
offer.  We  know  nothing  in  Lord  Brougham's 
official  life  which  we  would  with  equal  plea- 
sure record;  nothing,  we  confidently  be- 
lieve, can  his  lordship,  with  more  pleasure 
remember.  It  may  as  well  also  be  added 
here,  that  as  soon  as  Wilberforce's  death 
was  known,  a  requisition,  originating  with 
Brougham,  and  extensively  signed  by  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  of  parliament,  request- 
ing that  he  might,  as  a  public  honour  to 
his  worth,  be  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  that  ttie  subscribers  should  be  per- 
mitted, as  a  personal  respect  to  his  memory, 
to  attend  his  funeral.  Such  a  request  could 
not  be  resisted ;  and  he  was  buried  in  the 
transept  close  to  the  tombs  of  Pitt,  Fox, 
and  Canning. 

"  Rest  kindred   souls,    till    wakening  sense   be 
drawn. 
From  blessed  slumbsrs,  by  a  blessed  dawn  !  " 

There  is  a  very  beautiful  full-length  white 
marble  statue  of  Wilberforce,  in  a  sitting 
attitude,  erected  over  his  remains,  by  S. 
Joseph,  the  sculptor  ;  but  in  the  features  of 
the  father  it  would  puzzle  the  acutest  of 
physiognomists  to  trace  the  smallest  resem- 
blance to  the  son,  the  natural  gravity  of 
whose  handsome  countenance  is  deepened 
by  the  early  death  of  his  wife,  whom  he 
married  when  he  was  only  threc-and- 
twenty,  while  yet  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  attained  high  academic  honours, 
both  in  classics  and  mathematics.  As  a 
speaker  he  is  elegant  and  graceful,  but  not 
exceedingly  impressive  ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  his  writings— his  ''  History  of  the 
American  Church;"  the  ''Rocky Island;" 
"Agathos;"  and  several  volumes  of  Ser- 
mons and  Charges,  besides  published 
speeches  on  colonization,  the  protection  of 
females,  and  other  subjects. 

The  two  EngliTh  Archbishops  are  of  very 
recent  creation,  both  being  appointed  during 
the  present  ministry,  such  a  compound  piece 
of  ( cclesiastical  preferment  scarcely  ever 
falling  to  a  premier  before.  Neither  has 
much  claim  to  public  notice.  York  (Dr. 
Musgrave)  was  altogether  unknown  in  the 
political  world  during  the  ten  years  he  was 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  generally  quietly  voting 
for  the  very  moderate  reforms  of  the  Whigs, 
to  which  body  he  belongs  by  marriage,  be- 
ing a  brother-in-law  of  Lord  Waterpark. 
The  value  of  his  see  is  nominally  £10,000  a 
year,  but  is  in  reality  much  greater,  and 
there  are  sixty-seven  livings  belonging  to 
it,  besides  much  other  patronage,  the  dis- 
pensation of  which,  one  would  think,  must 
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be  exceedingly  embarrassing  to  a  gentleman 
of  his  ago,  now  turned  three  score.  But 
what  shall  we  say  on  that  score  ot  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  \vho  is  some  ten  years 
older,  has  an  income  half  as  large  again  to 
spend,  149  livings  to  give  away,  and  tlic 
Avholo  general  afifairs  of  the  church  to  su- 
pervise, saying  nothing  of  an  infinitude  of 
secular  duties  ?  In  his  examination  before 
tlie  Select  Committee  on  Official  Salaries^ 
the  late  Sir  11.  Peel  said  he  never  knew  or 
heard  of  an  instance  of  a  bishop  resigning 
from  any  cause  whatever,  and  least  of  all 
from  any  consciousness  of  inadequacy  to 
the  duties  of  his  holy  office  through  old  age. 
The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  up- 
wards of  ninety  when  he  died,  or  nearly  by  a 
whole  generation  older  than  Lord  Denman, 
a  man  of  most  vigorous  intellectual  faculties 
to  this  day,  who  was  reproached  witli  occu- 
pying the  chief-justiceship  longer  than  was 
seemly;  yet  no  one  dreamt  of  suggesting 
that  his  Grace  should  withdraw  from  the 
scene  of  labours  tluit  are  represented  as 
most  momentous  and  exhausting,  and  de- 
manding a  mental  and  physical  stamina  of 
which  very  few  men  in  the  very  vigour  of 
life  are  possessed.  The  present  Archbishop 
was  close  on  seventy  when  he  was  trans- 
lated to  the  archiepiscopal  see — an  age  at 
which  almost  any  man  would  be  excused 
the  performance  of  almost  any  duty  requir- 
ing the  slightest  energy.  The  reader  will 
draw  his  own  inference  from  such  an  exhibi- 
tion, and  assuredly  it  will  not  be  one  com- 
plimentary to  the  church,  let  him  be  as 
strong  a  friend  to  the  establishment  as  he 
may. 

But  the  Primate's  family  were  never  very 
squeamish  about  appearances  in  his  younger 
days,  and  want  of  delicacy  is  a  deficiency 
that  is  not  generally  repaired  as  men  grow 
older.  He  was  one  of  the  courtier  bishops 
of  the  last  reign  but  one,  or  Lady's  Bishops, 
as  they  were  then  called,  his  brother,  the 
present  Bishop  of  Winchester,  being  the 
other  :  and  he  likewise  had  a  brother  Bishop 
of  Sodor  and  Man  at  the  same  time  ; — three 
brothers  bishops  together!  —  and  had  the 
three  been  alive  now  their  revenues  would 
have  been  £27,o00  per  annum  ;  for  the  see 
of  Winchester  is  the  richest  of  any  but  the 
primacy  itself,  save  London—that  is,  nomi- 
nally ;  as  London  is,  in  reality,  rich  beyond  all 
power  of  computation,  nobody  knowing  what 
is  its  actual  produce,  but  the  most  moderate 
estimate  exceeds  the  quadruple  of  the  sum 
put  down  in  the  ostensible  church  revenues. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  not 
always  a  Tory,  and  his  selection  for  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  dignity  by  a  Russell- 
ite  Cabinet  is  generally  held  to  testify  alike 
to  the  retrogression  of  the  Whigs,  and  to 
the  destitution  of  any  but  exceedingly  me- 


diocre talent  among  the  moderately  eligible 
of  the  episcopal  bench.  His  Grace  has  been 
a  voluminous  writer  on  questionsof  divinity. 

Of  the  two  Irish  Archbishops,  but  one 
sits  in  Parliament  at  a  time,  alternately. 
The  one  now  in  enjoyment  of  the  legislative 
privileges  of  the  peerage  is  his  Grace  of 
Armagh,  the  Lord  de  la  Poer  Beresford, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  pluralist  families  of 
the  Alien  Church  in  Ireland,  and  uncle  to 
the  Marquis  of  Waterford — a  nobleman  not 
particularly  celebrated  for  the  sanctity  or 
decorousness  of  his  life  in  London  ;  though 
since  he  has  married,  and  settled  down  on 
his  Milesian  property,  he  is  understood  to 
make  a  most  reputable  and  beneficial  mem- 
ber of  society,  in  a  sphere  where  such  an 
example  is  of  peculiar  utility,  because  of 
peculiar  rarity.  The  Irish  Primate  is  in 
his  seventy-seventh  year,  and  certainly  does 
as  little  in  the  House  as  could  possibly  be 
expected  for  £14,500  a  year,  which  sum, 
however,  let  us  add,  he  expends  with  the 
greatest  liberality,  and  with  a  most  com- 
mendable impartiality  as  regards  relief  to 
all  denominations  of  his  poor  fellow-crea- 
tures in  the  vicinity  of  his  magnificent 
palace  of  Armagh,  where  he  has  presided 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  singularly  exempt 
from  the  fanaticism  in  the  midst  of  whicli 
he  has  resided,  and  of  which  the  name  of 
his  family  has  for  generations  been  the  type 
and  symbol.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  he  makes  no  figure  in  Parliament,  and 
consequently  calls  for  no  farther  notice  at 
our  hands. 

Such,  too,  is  the  case  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  when  in  Parliament; 
for  though  Dr.  Whately  is  one  of  the  pro- 
foundest  and  most  original  thinkers  of  the 
age,  and  one  of  the  most  energetic  writers 
in  the  language,  and  though  he  has  made 
political  science  the  peculiar  study  of  a 
long  and  active  and  honoured  career,  and 
is  a  model  of  eloquent  sententiousness  in 
the  closet,  lie  disappoints  all  expectation 
the  moment  he  opens  his  lips ;  and  you 
would  fancy  that  the  accomplished  author 
of  "  Historic  Doubts  of  the  Existence  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte" — (a  work  that  has 
gone  through  some  twenty  editions,  ridi- 
culing the  idea  of  there  ever  having  been 
such  a  man  in  the  world  as  the  late  so- 
called  Emperor  of  the  French !)— was  a 
bungling,  bashful,  country  clergyman,  in- 
stead of  one  of  the  adroitest  disputants 
living,  the  greatest  authority  in  logic,  and  a 
perfect  master  of  the  whole  arcana  of  pub- 
lic disputation — on  paper;  for,  alack!  the 
physical  want  of  a  happy  utterance  neutral- 
izes, as  a  speaker,  all  his  extraordinary  and 
diversified  mental  acquisitions  and  endow- 
ments. 

Next  in  point  of  years,  if  not  for  amy 
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other  reason,  come  we  to  the  aged  Maltby, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  now  turned  fourscore. 
This  see,  before  the  reductions  effected 
by  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  some 
dozen  years  ago,  was  deservedly  associated 
in  the  public  mind  with  all  that  was  most 
monstrous  in  the  shape  of  sacerdotal  rapa- 
city, the  revenues  being  preposterously 
prodigious,  even  beyond  the  vast  nominal 
scale,  £17,000:  for,  it  was  well  known, 
that,  during  the  time  of  the  late  Bishop 
Van  Mildert,  upwards  of  £70,000  was  re- 
ceived in  a  single  year  by  him  for  leasing 
certain  mines  in  his  diocese  ;  and,  if  the 
present  bishop  be  not  greatly  misrepre- 
sented, he  has  not  suffered  the  custom  to 
fall  into  any  very  alarming  disuse.  We 
should  have  stated  earlier  in  our  present 
Memoranda  that  Canterbury  is  called  the 
Primate  of  all  England,  and  York  the 
Primate ;  Durham  takes  rank  next,  being 
entitled  Proesul  Dunelmensis,  while  tlie 
remaining  English  prelates  are  merely 
Episcopi.  It  was  observed  by  an  able  com- 
mentator on  the  pecuniary  enormities  of 
this  see  during  the  time  of  the  late  bishop, 
how  curious  it  was  to  remark  the  very 
many  chains  of  connection  still  subsisting 
between  tiie  dignities  and  rites  of  the 
church  of  England  and  those  of  ancient 
Paganism.  As  his  Holiness  the  Pope  is 
tlie  successor  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus 
who  slew  and  offered  up  the  sacrifices  in 
ancient  Rome,  so  is  the  Lord  Bishop, 
Count  Palatine  of  Durham,  successor  to 
the  Proesul,  or  High  Priest  of  Mars,  whose 
business  it  was  to  precede  and  lead  the 
chorus  of  the  Salii,  or  dancing  priests,  in 
their  processions  through  the  streets  during 
the  public  festivals,  particularly  at  the 
Hilaria,  or  Festa  Matris  Deum,  which  was 
kept  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  on  the 
8th  of  the  calends  of  May,  or  at  the  time  of 
the  vernal  equinox,  when  the  day  first  be- 
gins to  grow  longer  than  the  night,  an- 
swering to  our  25th  of  March  (Lady-Day), 
or  the  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  in  the 
Papal  Church.  This  Magna-Mater,  or 
Magna-Dea,  was  Cybele,  who  was  also 
known  and  worshipped  as  Ops,  Rhea,  and 
Vest-a.  Her  priests  were  the  Corybantes, 
of  whom  the  Salii  were  the  principal  sect 
or  class,  and  she  was  worshipped  by  the 
sound  of  drum,  tabor,  pipe,  and  cj^mbal. 


At  this  festival  the  Proesul,  armed  with  a 
buckler  or  shield,  went  before,  dancing  to 
the  sound  of  these  instruments  and  his  otvti 
voice.  Such  is  the  great  original  of  the 
Prince  Bishop,  who  still  performs  many  of 
the  lay  functions  of  the  prelatical  earls  of 
former  times  !  So  far,  however,  as  the  in- 
dividual is  concerned.  Dr.  Maltby  is  one  of 
the  most  estimable  men  on  the  episcopal 
bench ;  and  the  best  proof  that  he  would 
prove  so  was  the  tremendous  outcry  raised 
against  Earl  Grrey,  immediately  after  the 
accession  of  the  first  reform  cabinet  in  1831, 
for  making  him  bishop  of  Chichester, 
whence  he  was  '"translated"  in  1836, — 
"  translation,"  by  the  way,  being  his  first 
claim  to  celebrity  ;  for,  like  many  more  of 
the  bishops,  whom  Sydney  Smith  used  to 
twit  so  unmercifully  for  their  sagacity  in 
Greek  participles  and  ignorance  of  every- 
thing else,  he  originally  made  a  name  for 
learning  by  his  editions  of  certain  classic 
school-books — Morell's  "  Lexicon  Gra3co- 
Prosodiacum"  being  the  more  important. 
Since  he  gained  the  prize-medal  for  Greek 
odes  at  Cambridge,  sixty  years  have 
elapsed !  What  chapters,  and  homilies,  and 
sermons,  to  be  sure,  might  be  made  on  the 
longevity  of  the  bishops,  and  the  sanitary 
influence  of  their  revenues,  which,  in  the 
present  instance,  however,  amount  to  bnt 
£8,000.  This,  nevertheless,  is  pretty 
well,  especially  with  the  contingent  wind- 
falls in  the  shape  of  leases,  &c.,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made.  Much 
good  may  do  Maltby  with  it  all !  for  he  has 
ever  been  ready,  by  speech  and  vote,  to 
promote  not  only  temporal  but  ecclesi- 
astical reforms,  which  is  much  more  than 
can  be  said  of  nine-tenths  of  his  spiritual 
brethren  ;  and  we  should  be  thankful  for 
the  smallest  concession  to  public  opinion 
from  such  a  quarter  in  such  days  as  these, 
and  especially  in  days  gone  by,  when  even 
the  semblance  of  concession  was  withheld 
by  those  whose  avowed  mission  it  is  to 
preach  peace  and  practice  good  will. 

But,  asks  the  reader,  where  is  Harry 
of  Exeter? — where  the  terrible  church- 
man, Blomfield,  Lord  of  Fulham,  and 
spiritual  Sultan  of  Cockneydom?  Proceed 
we  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  these 
potentates — shortly. 


The  Mind. — The  mind  has  a  certain  vegetative  power,  which  cannot  be  wholly  idle.  If  it  is 
not  laid  out  and  cultivated  into  a  beautiful  garden,  it  will  of  itself  shoot  up  in  weeds  or  flowers 
of  a  wild  growth. — Spectator. 

A  LADY  who  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  a  large  portion  of  her  time  in  the  society  of  her 
neighbours,  happened  one  day  to  be  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  sent  her  husband  in  great  haste  for 
a  physician.  The  husband  ran  a  few  rods,  but  soon  returned,  exclaiming,  "  My  dear,  where 
shall  I  find  you  when  I  get  back  ?" 
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A  FORTUNE  FOUND  AND  A  FORTUNE  LOST. 


"  The  new  cow  has  calved,  Fanny,"  said 
Kichard  Stanley  to  his  wife,  one  morning,  as  he 
returned  in  from  the  field  to  breaklast.  The 
said  Fanny,  being  at  the  moment  up  to  her 
shoulders  in  soap-suds,  hastened  to  put  on  the 
table  her  husband's  breakfast,  which  she  had 
already  prepared.  And  a  very  good  breakfast 
it  was.  Besides  a  pretty  large  basin  of  water- 
porridge,  there  was  a  loaf  on  a  clean  wooden 
platter,  butter  made  by  Fanny's  own  hands,  a 
little  cream  reserved  from  the  stock  kept  for 
sale,  and  a  rasher  or  two  of  very  nice  bacon. 
Richard  was  not  long  in  paying  his  respects  to 
his  ^vife's  preparations,  while  she  herself  stood 
near,  always  ready  to  jxtur  out  another  cup  of 
coffee,  or  to  cut  more  bread  and  butter.  Sud- 
denly the  cry  of  a  child  was  heard.  Fanny 
darted  up  stairs,  and  came  down  forthwith, 
bearing  in  her  arms  a  blooming  boy. 

"  There,"  said  she,  putting  the  boy's  face  on 
the  father's,  '*  there,  that  is  sweeter  than  your 
porridge." 

**  Well,  well,"  answered  the  husband,  "he  is 
a  fine  one ;  come,  let's  have  a  hug ;"  and, 
taking  the  child  into  his  arms,  he  fondled  him 
for  some  seconds.  Meanwhile,  Fanny  stood  by 
radiant  with  joy. 

"  I  wish  Tom  and  Annie  were  home,"  she 
added ;  "  their  grandmother  always  keeps  them 
too  long." 

"  Here,"  interposed  Richard,  "  take  Jem.  I 
must  go  and  feed^the  pigs ;  my  bacon,  after 
all,  is  sweeter  than^your  child." 

"  You  impudent  fellow  !  "  exclaimed  Fanny ; 
and,  running  after  him,  as  if  in  wrath,  she  was 
caught  in  his  arms  and  reconciled  with  a  kiss. 

Fanny  sat  down  to  give  her  infant  the  breast. 
She  was  the  picture  of  content.  The  apart- 
ment was  small,  but  so  clean  and  bright  that 
you  might  have  almost  eaten  from  any  part  of 
it.  Suddenly  starting  up,  as  if  struck  by  some 
thought,  she  went  to  the  door,  and  calling 
**  Jenny !  Jenny!'*  at  the  top  of  her  voice, 
was  answered  by  the  appearance  of  a  stout 
ruddy  girl,  of  about  sixteen.  **  Here  !  "  Fanny 
said,  "  carry  this  loaf  to  Mrs.  Rickards  ;  and," 
cutting  a  piece  of  bacon  from  the  flitch,  which 
hung  in  a  sort  of  ante-room,  "carry  this  with 
it.  Now,  be  sharp,  and  be  back  in  no  time. 
Tell  Mrs.  Rickards  I  hope  she'll  come  and  see 
me  to  day." 

Mrs.  Rickards  was  Fanny's  sister.  A  few 
weeks  previously  she  and  her  family  had  come 
to  reside  about  a  mile  nearer  to  Manchester 
than  the  Stanleys.  James  Rickards,  the  Jms- 
band,  who  was  a  millwright,  having  been  out  of 
employment  for  several  months,  had  migrated 
from  a  country  district  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
*•  a  job."  The  cost  of  the  journey  exhausted 
his  very  slender  resources ;  and  now  (Stanley 
had  guaranteed  the  rent)  he  was  in  fiirmaiied 


lodgings  of  a  very  humble  description^  and 
almost  destitute  of  food  and  clothing.  Rickards' 
misfortunes  came  upon  him  at  that  crisis  in  a 
working  man's  life,  when,  having  several  chil- 
dren, no  one  of  them  is  able  to  earn  anything. 
Of  his  five  young  ones  the  oldest  was  but  seven 
years  of  age.  There  was,  indeed,  a  prospect  of 
Will's  being  taken  as  an  errand  boy,  and  the 
father  himself  had  had  a  hope  of  employment 
given  him.  Meanwliile,  what  was  to  become 
of  the  family?  The  idea  of  parochial  aid 
occuiTed  to  Rickards  only  once,  and  was  imme- 
diately banished  from  his  mind.  He  could  not 
endure  the  thought.  This  morning  the  family, 
on  rising,  had  not  a  morsel  of  food  to  put  within 
their  lips.  "  I  know  not  what  will  be  the  end 
on't,"  said  Rickards  to  his  wife,  who  sat  un- 
dressed, bitterly  weeping  on  the  bed-side  ;  "  but 
I  can't  see  you  and  the  young  ones  starve."  A 
knock  without  led  him  to  lift  the  latch ;  he 
held  the  door  a-jar,  when  a  voice  was  heard 
saying,  "  Missis  sends  you  this,  and  hopes  you'll 
come  and  se«  her."  The  food  was  taken  in,  a 
hearty  meal  was  made.  Refreshed  and  invigo- 
rated, the  husband  went  out  to  seek  for  work. 
In  the  evening  he  returned  with  glad  looks,  for 
he  had  *'  gotten  a  job."  Mrs.  Rickards,  too,  had 
good  news  to  impart.  Her  sister  Fanny  had, 
in  the  name  of  her  husband,  invited  her  and 
her  family  to  make  "  The  Elms"  their  home 
until  better  times  came, 

"The  Elms"  was  a  small  farmhouse,  a 
couple  or  three  miles  out  of  the  town.  Stanley 
had  held  it  since  the  time  of  his  marriage,  that 
is,  nearly  five  years.  It  was  well  stocked,  and 
though  times  had  been  bad,  it  continually 
brought  small  additions  to  the  tenant's  store. 

The  evening  saw  a  great  increase  of  the  fa- 
mily circle  at  "  The  Elms." 

"  Is  the  cow  going  on  well  ?''  asked  Fanny. 

"  Very  well,"  answered  her  husband  ;  "  but 
I've  a  better  bit  of  luck  than  that." 

"  Hard  work  is  the  best  luck,"  said  Fanny. 

*'  If  hard  work  must  be  done,  it  must  be 
done,"  was  Richard's  reply;  "but  I  tell  thee 
what.  Fan,  I  won't  work  hard  much  longer." 

"Yea,  thou  will,"  answered  Mrs.  Stanley; 
'*  thou  will  not  mind  hard  work  for  me  and  the 
bairns ;  besides,  I  do  my  share." 

"  Fan,  I'll  make  a  lady  on  thee." 

"Art  thou  gone  mad,  Richard?  I  never 
heard  thee  talk  o'  this  gate  afore.  What  dost 
thou  mean?' 

"  Well,  I  tell  thee ;  thou  seest,  about  six 
months  ago,  Jim,  that's  the  long  stable-boy  at 
the  Heart-in-hand,  called  me  one  day  as  I 
was  passing,  and  showed  me  in  a  newspaper 
some  words  which  said  that  the  heir  to  a  jjro- 
perty  formerly  in  the  hands  of  the  Stanleys  of 
Hope  might  hear  of  something  to  his  advan- 
tage by  applying  to  some  attorney  in  London, 
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I  forget  the  man's  name  just  now.  Well,  who 
could  this  be  but  me  ?  You've  often  heard  me 
tell  about  that  property.  It  was  held  by  my 
great  grandfather ;  and  I  know  very  well  liow 
it  was  got  out  of  the  proper  family  line. 
Well,  when  I  read  the  words,  I  thought  I'd 
get  a  letter  written  to  the  man  in  London. 
However,  I  determined  to  wait  a  bit.  Last 
week  I  got  the  schoolmaster  to  send  the  man  a 
few  lines,  and  to-day  the  answer  has  come.  It 
is  just  as  I  thought  it  was.  We  shall  have  the 
property  very  soon,  and  a  very  nice  estate  it  is. 
Ah  !  Fanny,  my  lass,  thou  shalt  not  work  as 
thou  dost,  when  I've  summut  like  two  thousand 
pounds  a  year  coming  in" 

Fanny  burst  into  tears. 

"  What !  dost  already  cry  for  joy  ?" 

"  Not  for  joy,  but  sorrow,  dear  Richard,"  she 
replied.  "  I  know  well  what  all  this  will  come 
to.  What !  didn't  running  after  a  fortune  ruin 
the  Dixons  ?" 

"It's  a  different  thing,  Fanny,  love;  differ- 
ent, I  tell  thee,  altogether.  Why,  my  name 
shows  it;  I  am  a  Stanley,  and  a  Stanley  of 
Hope  Hall." 

"I  don't  care  who  your  great-grandfather 
was,"  said  Mrs.  Stanley,"  but  I  do  care  for 
thee  Dick,  and  for  the  young  ones,  and  I  do 
beg  thee  to  give  this  up." 

"  Yes,"  interposed  Rickards,  "give  it  up.  I 
never  knew  any  good  come  of  fortune-hunting. 
Why,  I've  known  fifty  people  who  would  have 
it  they  were  the  true  lieirs  to  large  properties, 
and  of  these  fifty,  I  dare  say,  a  dozen  or  more 
took  to  law,  in  order  to  get  what  they  call 
their  rights ;  but  not  one  of  the  twelve  suc- 
ceeded." 

"Nay,"  said  liis  wife,  interrupting  him, 
"  they  are  all  as  poor  as  Vv^e.  There  is  Williams, 
and  Bancroft,  and  old  Joe  Tickers,  and  I  knmv 
not  how  many  more,  some  of  'em  well  to  do 
afore  they  began,  now  in  poverty  and  rags.'' 

*'  It's  no  matter  talking,"  interposed  Stanley ; 
"  the  property  is  mine,  and  the  property  I'll 
get ;  and  then,  you  know,  some  people  won't 
turn  up  their  noses  when  they  pass  me  as  they 
do  now.  Why,  it  was  only  yesterday  that  bit 
of  a  manufacturer's  son,  Harry  Longworth,  met 
me  on  his  new  black  mare ;  he  knows  me  as 
well  as  he  knows  his  own  father ;  I've  nursed 
him  many  a  good  time.  However,  up  he  comes 
at  a  full  canter,  and  dash-splash  he  goes  by, 
neither  '  with  your  leave,'  nor  '  by  your  leave,' 
almost  knocking  me  down." 

Fanny  made  no  reply.  She  felt  it  was  wise 
to  "  bide  her  time." 

Next  morning,  on  rising,  Stanley  said — "  I 
shall  sell  the  cow  and  the  calf" 

*^  What  for  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  must  send  ten  pounds  to  the  lawyer 
in  London." 

"Don't,  I  beg  of  thee,  my  dear  Richard, 
don't  do  so ;  it  will  be  thy  ruin  ;  indeed  it  will." 

"Nonsense  !  I've  made  up  my  mind." 


"  Oh,  this  is  a  sad  day,  to  think  my  Dick 
should  be  so  foolish  ;  why,  what  dost  thou 
want  ?  We  have  six  cows,  four  horses,  and  I 
don't  know  how  many  pigs,  and  all  this  we've 
got,  nearly  every  bit  on't,  since  we  were  wed  ; 
what  wouldst  thou  have  more  ?  Don't,  dear 
husband,  don't  have  anything  to  do  with  it ; 
'twill  bring  us  all  to  the  ix)or-hou3e.  Now, 
come,  there's  a  dear  man  ;  give  it  up — give  it 
u}),  for  my  sake,"  she  said,  weeping  and  throw- 
ing her  arms  round  his  neck. 

"  Well,  what  must  be,  must  be." 

"You  promise?" 

"  Yes." 

"  O  !  I  am  very  glad ;  I  do  so  thank  thee. 
]  Thou  knowest  I'd  do  anything  to  make  thee 
happy." 

Rickards  was  not  at  the  breakfast-table.  He 
had  gone  to  his  work.  At  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night he  and  his  family  were  in  a  cottage  of 
their  own,  Stanley  having  lent  liis  brother-in- 
law  thirty-shillings.  With  this,  in  addition  to 
his  wages,  Rickards  paid  off  his  rent-score,  and 
procured  a  few  articles  of  furniture. 

"  O !  it's  a  grand  thing  to  be  once  again  in  a  place 
of  one's  own,"  said  Martha  Rick'srds,  on  the 
second  Sunday  morning  afler  entering  her  new 
abode,  Mrs.  Rickards  had  had  time  to  get  things 
clean  and  neat,  and  she  looked  proud  and  happy 
when  her  husband  came  do^vn  to  a  comfortabh3 
breakfast.  "  But,"  added  she,  "  we  must  have 
done  with  these  thirty  shillings.  I've  been 
thinking,  Tom,  that  out  of  thy  wages  we  could 
spare  ten  shillings ;  fifteen  wU  keep  the  house, 
and  pay  the  rent;  and  for  clothes  we  must 
wait  a  bit.'' 

"  Fifteen  is  too  little." 

"  Nay,  don't  say  so ;  let  me  try." 

"  Yes,  that  I  will." 

*'  Welljtnen,  thouseest,if  wehavetenshillings 
a  week  to  spare,  we  can  pay  sister  five,  and 
spend  five  in  getting  back  our  furniture,  for  it 
pains  me  sadly  to  see  the  house  so  bare.  Be- 
sides," added  she  with  emphasis,  "winter  is 
coming  on,  and  thou  shalt  have  a  new  working 
suit." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  new  clothes  will  I  have," 
RicKards  replied,  "till  I  see  the  bairns  better 
shod ;  poor  things !  they're  badly  off" for  clothes." 

"  Well,  we  shall  see."  So  the  conversation 
ended. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  Mr.  Rickards  said 
to  his  wife,  "  Martha,  I  should  hke  to  go  to 
church  tins  morning,  but  I'm  ashamed  to  be 
seen." 

"Never  mind  thy  clothes,  toy  lad;  ihf 
heart's  right,  and  more  can't  be  said  of  the 
great  folk.  Thy  father  always  w^ent,  Tommy, 
and  thou,  too,  till  this  poverty  came ;  and  as 
we're  now  like  doing  better,  I  wish  thou'd  go." 
Mr.  Rickards  went. 

At  dinner  he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  to  his  wife, 
"  Stanley  has  not  given  up  that  there  law.  I 
met  him  this  morning,  and  he  looked  very 
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gloomy.  I  know  lie  has  sometliing  on  his  I  visit  parents,  and  parents  viijit  children.  Some- 
mind.  I  was  going  to  speak  to  him  about  it,  |  times  the  holiday  is  prolonged  into  the  week, 
but  somehow  he  was  cold  in  his  mannci-,  and  j  and  Morris-dancers  and  the  rush-cart  adorn  and 
I  thought,  perhaps,  he  was  proud  of  his  coming  i  enliven  the  sports. 


riclies." 

Before  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth  both  Mrs. 
Stanley  and  Mrs.  Rickards  had  enlarged  their 
household  by  the  addition  of  a  boy.  The  two 
children  came  very  near  together ;  and  as  tlie 
families  were  united  by  attachment,  as  well  as 
by  blood,  it  was  resolved  to  hold  at  llickards' 
house  a  festival  suited  to  tlie  occasion.  In 
order  to  give  an  opportunity  for  members  of 
the  family  to  attend,  they  chose  the  day  of  the 
wakes,  or  the  annual  holiday  of  the  district. 
It  was  a  Sunday.  On  such  an  occasion  the 
whole  neighbourhood  is  in  a  stir.     Children 
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liickards  was  now  in  a  condition  to  give  his 
friends  a  substantial  entertamment ;  and  very 
glad  were  he  and  his  wife  to  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  Stanleys* 
kindness.  The  house  was  filled  with  guests. 
Every  one  received  a  welcome ;  every  one 
looked  hap})y — save  Stanley.  lie  was  gloomy 
and  moodish.  Jokes  were  tried  on  him,  but  he 
was  unmoved  ;  he  was  rallied,  bantered,  rea- 
soned with — all  to  no  purpose.  At  last,  some 
one  said — "  O  I  its  the  estate."  At  tlies(i  words 
Stanley  hastened  out  of  the  room.  His  wife 
followed,  and  the  company  soon  after  broke  up. 


(To  he  cojicluded  in  the  next  ]\umbe7'.J 
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*'  None  may  hope 
To  win  my  love,  that  with  malicious  tales 
Encroach  upon  a  brother's  ear,  and  point, 
With  busy  zeal  of  false  officious  friendship, 
The  dart  of  some  rash  angry  word,  escaped 
From  passion's  heat :  it  wounds  not  from  the  lips, 
But  swallowed  by  suspicion's  greedy  ear. 
Like  a  rank  poisonous  weed,  embitter'd  creeps, 
And  hangs  about  the  heart  with  thousand  shoots, 
Perplexing  Nature's  ties." — Schiller  :  Bride  of  3Iessina. 

One  of  the  writers  of  "  Guesses  at  Truth  "  exclaims — **  When  will  t;ilkcrs  refrain 
from  evil  speaking  ?  "When  listeners  refrain  from  evil  hearing.  At  present  there 
are  many  so  credulous  of  evil  they  will  receive  suspicions  and  impressions  against 
persons  whom  they  don't  know,  from  a  person  whom  they  do  know — in  authority, 
to  be  good  for  nothing."  Shakspeare  finely  points  out  the  sad  result  of  the  spirit 
of  scandal  and  defamation,  even  where  its  plea  is  groundless  :— 
"  I  see  the  jewel,  best  enamelled. 

Will  lose  his  beauty ;  and  though  gold  'bides  still 

That  others  touch,  yet  often  touching  will 

Wear  gold  ;  and  so  no  man,  that  hath  a  name, 

But  falsehood  and  corruption  doth  it  shame."* 

Such  is  the  moral  of  the  adage — '*  Throw  mud,  and  some  of  it  will  stick."  Many 
people  have  a  propensity  for  scandal  and  detraction,  so  monstrously  developed,  that 
their  whole  life  seems  a  vivid  commentary  of  the  truth  of  that  adage,  aferved  pane- 
gyric on  the  potent  effects  of  mud,  and  a  commendatory  treatise  on  the  art  of  throw- 
ing it,  in  which  art  they  are  such  practised  graduates,  such  well-seasoned  adepts. 
Sheridan's  dramatic  crusade  against  the  "School  for  Scandal "  was,  doubtless, 
beneficial  to  some  extent,  and  in  certain  circles  of  society  ;  but  there  still  exist,  and 
there  still  flourish,  academies  of  the  same  guild,  universities  dignified  by  the  same 
charter,  the  members  of  which  are  often  accomplished  to  a  marvel  in  the  said  casting 
of  mud.  A  libellous  gossip  is  a  necessary  stimulant  to  their  system,  like  a  morning 
dram  to  the  sot,  or  a  cup  of  strong  ''  gunpowder  "  to  the  nervous  old  dame.  They 
love  to  take  a  character  to  pieces,  and  do  it  with  the  relish  of  an  eager  lecturer  on 
anatomy.  They  doat  on  the  discussion  of  a  neighbour's  weak  points,  real  or  assumed, 
as  an  epicure  does  on  his  tid-bits.     If  not  ready  to  throw  the  first  stone,  they  are 
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ready  to  cast  another,  and  another,  and  another,  till  a  cairn  of  them  is  heaped  up  ; 
and  as  for  mud,  they  are  never  tired  or  ashamed  of  throwing  thaty  and  they  chuckle 
as  they  think  thai  some  of  it  will  stick. 

Satisfaction  in  another's  guilt  is  as  properly  as  it  is  strongly  called  diabolical. 
Dr.  Chalmers  protests*  that  in  the  complacency  which  is  felt  by  some  on  the  dis- 
covery of  a  neighbour's  weakness  or  his  crime,  there  is  that  which  savours  of  the 
Satanic — that  even  in  the  zest  which  is  so  currently  felt  when  scandal  mixes  up  of 
its  infusion  with  the  gossip  of  an  assembled  party,  there  are  the  distinct  traces  of  a 
contagion  from  below — that  there  is  a  secret  exultation  of  heart  on  some  humiliating 
exposure  of  an  acquaintance,  which  is  absolutely  fiendish.  The  German  poet  makes 
Don  Carlos  complain  that  those 

"  Who  watch  men's  looks,  and  carry  tales  about, 
Have  done  more  mischief  in  this  world  of  ours, 
Than  the  assassin's  knife,  or  poison'd  bowl."  t 

In  fact,  there  is  no  telling  what  amount  of  injury  may  be  caused  by  the  habit  of 
tale-bearing,  and  by  the  busy-body  in  other  men's  matters,  lago,  by  very  few 
words,  and  very  significant  gestures,  rouses  Othello's  suspicions  to  a  pitch  of  agony. 
His  *'  Indeed  !"  accompanied  by  a  certain  pursing  and  contracting  of  his  brow,  as 
if  he  had  shut  up  in  his  brain  some  horrible  conceit,  makes  the  impetuous  Moor  at 
once  conclude  that  there  lurks  some  monster  in  his  thought  too  hideous  to  be  shown. 
How  awfully  the  catastrophe  of  his  history  thunders  in  our  ears  the  moral — 
**  Nothing  set  down  in  malice."  You  may  not  be  lagos  in  intent,  in  cool,  deliberate, 
systematic  villany ;  beware,  lest  you  be  lagos  in  effect,  for  while  meaning  only  a 
little  mischief,  a  dash  of  banter,  a  spice  of  sarcasm,  a  savoury  morsel  of  scandal, 
you  may  in  reality  lire  the  train  of  a  five-act  tragedy.  What  a  world  of  anguish, 
pathos,  and  remorse  is  condensed  in  the  deluded  Moor's  cry  over  the  corpse  of  his 
wife — 

"  0,  ill-starr'd  wench  ! 

Pale  as  thy  smock  !  when  we  shall  meet  at  compt,§ 

This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from  heaven, 

And  fiends  will  snatch  at  it." 

Scandal-mongers  may  be  guiltless  of  evil  intention  in  specific  instances,  but  in 
fostering  the  general  habit  they  are  guilty.  Events  are  beyond  their  control — not 
so  the  hints,  and  surmises,  and  tattling,  by  which  those  events  are  produced  or  has- 
tened. Detraction  and  gossiping  scandal  are  edge-tools,  and  with  edge-tools  it  is 
dangerous  to  play.  You  may  pull  a  trigger  in  sport,  and  find  to  your  horror  that 
the  piece  was  not  loaded  with  blank  cartridge,  but  something  more  serious  and 
fatal.  One  of  our  old  Elizabethan  writers  says  that  the  tongue  of  the  busy-body 
and  slanderer,  like  the  tail  of  Samson's  foxes^  carries  firebrands,  and  is  enough  to 
set  the  whole  field  of  the  world  on  flame.  '^Tlis  ears  are  long,  and  Ms  eyes  quick, 
but  most  of  all  to  imperfections  ;  which,  as  he  easily  sees,  so  he  increases  by  inter- 
meddling." Cowper  graphically  hits  off  an  ancient  prude,  who,  withered  in  soul 
as  in  face — 

*'  Of  temper  as  envenom'd  as  an  asp, 
Censorious,  and  her  every  word  a  wasp  ; 
***** 

Laughs  at  the  reputations  she  has  torn, 

And  holds  them  dangling  at  arm's-length  in  scorn ."t 

Who  would  sail  in  the  same  boat  with  her?  Who  that  now  and  then  indulges  (a 
respectable  luxury  !)  in  a  little  scandal,  seasoned  with  a  pinch  of  slander,  just 
enough  to  be  pungent  by  the  fireside  without  being  libellous  at  Westminster ;  who 
that  does  this,  will  not,  on  refiection,  amend  his  ways,  and  renounce  for  ever  and 
ever  a  dastardly  habit  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  meanest  and  most  worthless 
of  our  race  ?  Who  will  not  at  once  shake  off  ties  that  bind  him  to  folks  who  peep 
through  keyholes,  and  listen,  wherever  a  door  is  ajar,  and  whistle  a  good  name  down 
the  wind,  and  stab  a  reputation  in  the  dark  ? 

*  Lectures  on  the  Romans,  vol,  iii.  t  Schiller's  Don  Carlos^  act  i.  scene  1., 

§  Account,  judgment.  %    Cowper's  Truth, 
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THE  ROYAL  GARDENS  AT  KEW. 


Kgw  is  only  seven  miles  from  London.  To 
those  accustomed  to  pedestrianism  the  dis- 
tance is  but  a  pleasant  walk ;  and  tliere  are 
other  modes  to  be  adopted  when  this  is 
impracticable.  By  far  the  most  agreeable 
is  the  transition  by  steamer;  next  to  this, 
for  the  sake  of  time,  is  the  railway  ride  ; 
and  last  of  all  ranks  the  omnibus,  thougli 
a  seat  on  the  roof  in  fine  weather,  and  it  is 
only  then  people  go  to  the  gardens  at  Kew, 
is  not  to  be  despised. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  Kew  House 
and  grounds  passed  into  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Slolyneux,  who  was  secretary  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  II. 
He  was  well-known  as  an  astronomer  and 
a  man  of  literature.  With  an  instrument 
lie  constructed,  and  in  those  very  grounds, 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Bradley  made  his  valu- 
able discoveries  relative  to  the  fixed  stars. 
To  commemorate  them,  an  inscription  was 
placed  by  the  late  Kin^William  IV.  on 
the  pedestal  of  a  sundial,  which  stands  on 
the  very  spot,  upon  the  lawn,  which  had 
(been  occupied  by  Dr.  Bradley's  telescope. 

About  the  year  1789,  his  Majestv 
George  III.  purchased  Kew  House,  which 
was  soon  afterwards  pulled  down,  and  its 
furniture  removed  to  an  older  mansion, 
since  called  Kew  Palace,  and  once  the 
property  of  Sir  Hugh  Portman,  who  is 
mentioned  as  "  the  rich  gentleman  who 
was  knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  at 
Kew."  It  is  an  old-fashioned  brick-built 
edifice,  but  a  favourite  residence  of  the 
royal  family  of  England  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury :  and  especially  of  the  late  Queen 
Charlotte,  who  was  interred  at  Kew. 

The  gardens  had  received  much  atten- 
tion before  the  period  of  the  royal  pur- 
chase. The  origin  of  the  present  marvel- 
lous assemblage  of  the  curious,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  splendid  in  vegetable 
nature,  is  traced  so  far  back  as  the  year 
1730.  It  w^as  enriched  with  the  produc- 
tions of  the  southern  hemisphere,  to  an 
extent  never  yet  paralleled,  by  the  voyage 
of  Captain  Cook  *  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
round  the  world;  the  voyag6s  of  Captain 
Flinders  and  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  and  of 
Mr.  Allan  Cunningham  to  Australia;  and 
the  expeditions  of  Bowie  and  Masson,  re- 
spectively, to  Brazil  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Thus,  it  was  truly  and  emphati- 
-cally  said  of  Kew : — 

"  So  sits  enthroned,  in  vegetable  pride, 
Imperial  Kew,  by  Thames's  glittering  side : 


*  See  '♦  Sailings  over  the   Globe,"  vol.  ii. 
|).  35,  &c. 


Obedient  sails,  from  realms  unfurrowed. 

bring 
For  her  its  unnamed  progeny  of  spring. 
Attendant   nymphs   her   dulcet  mandates 

hear, 
And  nurse  in  fostering  arms  the  tender  year; 
riant  the  young  bulb,  inlmme  the  hving 

seed, 
Prop  the  weak  stem,  the  erring  tendi il  lead ; 
Or  fan,  in  glass-built  fanes,  the  stranger 

flowers 
With  milder  gales,  and  steep  with  warmer 

showers ; 
Delighted  Thames  through  tropic  umbrage 

glides, 
And  flowers  antarctic  bending  o'er  his  tides, 
Drinks  the  new  tints,  the  sweets  unknown 

inhales, 
And  calls  the  sons  of  science  to  his  vales." 

The  attractions  of  the  gardens  were 
however,  unhappilj^,  allowed  to  fail  during 
the  reign  of  George  IV.  and  our  late  sove- 
reign, but  at  the  early  part  of  the  sway  of . 
(Jueen  Victoria,  it  was  determined  to  place 
in  a  state  to  which  they  were  every  way 
entitled,  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew.  Her 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  accompany  her 
expression  of  interest  in  this  object  by  the 
surrender  of  her  title  to  them,  and  they 
\yere  accordingly  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests.  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker, 
then  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  was  now  appointed  to  the 
office  of  Director  of  the  Gardens,  which 
he  has  most  ably  discharged ;  so  that  they 
have  in  many  respects  become  almost 
unrivalled.  They  are  open  every  day  of 
the  week  except  the  Sabbath. 

The  mode  of  admission  and  that  of  in- 
spection alike  present  a  contrast  to  what 
took  place  in  former  times.    We  did  not 
know  it  then,  for  w^e  were  living  far  away 
from  the  banks  of" "  the  silver  Thames,'"' 
and  we  therefore  take  the  contrast  as  de- 
scribed by  a  recent  writer  in  the  Garden- 
ers' Chronicle,    Then  you  rang  a  bell  by 
the  side  of  a  wooden  gate,  which  of  itself 
was  perfectly  emblematic  of  the  secresy 
of  the  working  principle   within.     You 
were  let  in  as  if  by  stealth ;  as  if  the  gate- 
keepers were  ashamed  to  see  you  come, 
or  you  yourself  were  ashamed  to  be  seen 
there.     And  when  you  were  there,  you 
were  dogged  by  an  official,  as  if  you  were 
•  likely^  to  carry  off  the  St.  Helena  willow 
I  trees  in  your  button-hole,  or  one  of  the 
i  smaller    hothouses     in    your    waistcoat 
j  pocket.      You  entered  unwelcome,    you 
,  rambled  about  suspected;  and  you  were  let 
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out  with  manifest  gladness  shown  at  your 
departure.  How  gratifying  is  the  contrast 
now !  You  go  in  by  one  of  tlie  most  beau- 
tiful entrances  that  liave  been  erected  in 
modern  times,  whether  we  regard  the 
effect  of  tlie  whole  design,  or  the  taste 
shown  in  the  detail  of  each  particular 
gate.  There  is  no  unlocking  of  a  dark 
door:  you  walk  in  freely.  It  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that,  in  so  short  a  time,  the 
change  fropi  the  old  close,  crabbed, 
cramped,  suspicious  system,  could  have 
been  so  complete." 

The  main  walk,  on  passing  the  richly- 
ornamented  gate,  takes  a  westerly  course. 
Here  the  visitor  may  catch  a  distant  view 
of  Kew  Palace ;  while  on  the  left  he  will 
observe  a  collection  of  hardy  exotic  trees 
and  shrubs  circumscribed  by  a  mark.  On 
the  lawn,  on  his  right,  are  some  noble 
trees,  one  of  which,  the  Californian  j'^ew, 
attains,  in  its  native  country,  a  height  of 
three  hundred  feet. 

In  the  same  direction,  and  but  a  few 
paces  from  the  gate,  is  a  handsome  stone 
building,  called  the  Conservatory,  which 
is  filled  with  an  extremely  rich  collection 
of  Australian,  with  a  few  Cape,  plants. 
The  smaller  and  younger  plants  in  this 
house,  says  the  *^  ropular  Guide,"  by  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker,  of  which  visitors  will  do 
well  to  avail  themselves,  and  to  which  we 
shall  be  indebted  for  several  facts,  are 
raised  chiefly  from  Swan  River  seeds, 
sent  by  Mr.  Drummond,  and  are  of  great 
rarity  and  value. 

In  the  Orangery  are  many  remarkable 
vegetable  productions,  among  which  is  the 
gum  tree,  of  which  Mr.  Backhouse  says : 
'*  It  4s  the  most  gigantic  tree  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Xjand,  and  is  there  called  Stringy 
Bark,  ^ome  of  its  specimens  exceed  two 
hundi'ed  feet,  rising  almost  to  the  height 
of  the  Monument  in  London  before  branch- 
ing. Their  trunks  also  will  bear  com- 
parison with  that  stately  column  both  for 
circumference  and  straightness.  One  of 
them  was  found  to  measure  55  j  feet  round 
its  truiik  at  five  feet  from  the  ground  ;  it« 
height  was  computed  at  250  feet,  and  its 
circumference  was  seventy  feet  at  the 
base.  My  companions  spoke  to  one  an- 
other, and  called  to  me  when  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  tree,  and  their  voices 
sounded  so  distant  that  I  considered  that 
they  had  inadvertently  quitted  me  in 
search  of  some  other  object;  I  accordingly 
called  to  them,  and  they,  in  answer,  re- 
marked the  distant  sound  of  my  voice,  and 
inquired  if  I  possibly  were  behind  the 
tree." 

The  walk  from  the  Orangery  to  the  new 
Palm-house  is  truly  a  noble  one.  The 
Palm-stove,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  con- 


sists of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  occupying 
an  open  area  3G2  feet  in  length  ;  the  centre 
is  100  feet  wide,  and  &j  feet  in  height  to 
tlic  summit  of  the  lanthorn;  the  wings  are 
50  feet  wide,  and  thirty  feet  high.  It  is  a 
most  remarkable  edifice  of  iron,  stone, 
and  brick ;  the  sheet  glass  is  slightly  tinged 
with  green,  at  the  suggestion  of  11.  Hunt, 
Esq.,  who  has  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  experiments  on  light,  and  who 
is  persuaded  that  the  medium  with  this 
hue  is  the  one  best  adapted  to  transmit 
that  kind  of  light  which  the  plants  espe- 
cially require.  The  central  portion  of  the 
building  (138  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide) 
has  a  gallery  all  around  at  the  height  of 
thirty  feet  from  the  iloor,  which  visitors 
reach  by  a  light  spiral  staircase,  so  that 
they  may  see  the  plants  from  above  as  well 
as  from  below. 

The  2Jalms  are  the  loftiest  and  noblest  of 
all  vegetable  forms.  In  countries  border- 
ing on  the  region  of  palms,  and  in  parts  of 
Asia  where  they  abound,  we  trace  the 
earliest  history  «f  our  race.  And,  how- 
ever widely  tlie  palm  has  been  subse- 
quently difi'ased,  the  prize  of  beauty  has 
been  assigned  to  it  by  the  concurrent  voice 
of  nations  in  all  ages.  Smooth  polished 
stems  of  palms  have  been  carefully  mea- 
sured by  Humboldt,  which  attained  the 
height  of  192  English  feet.  In  some  in- 
stances the  stems  are  ringed,  and  in  otliers 
prickly,  but  all  terminate  in  a  crest  of  di- 
vided or  fail-like  leaves,  which  are  not 
unfrequently  curled.  In  receding  from 
the  equator,  and  approaching  tlie  tempe- 
rate zone,  palms  diminish  in  height  and 
beauty. 

The  date-palm  arrives  at  its  greatest 
vigour  about  thirty  years  after  transplant- 
ation, and  continues  so  for  seventy 
years,  bearing  annually  fifteen  or  twenty 
clusters  of  fruit,  each  of  them  weighing 
fifteen  or  twenty  pounds.  Its  produce, 
however,  greatly  depends  on  its  circum- 
stances. It  requires  no  other  culture  or 
attendance  than  to  be  well  watered  once  in 
four  or  five  days,  and  to  have  a  few  of  its 
lower  boughs  lopped  off  whenever  they 
begin  to  droop  or  wither.  Those  palms 
whose  stumps,  or  pollices,  being  thus  gra- 
dually left  on  the  trunk,  seem  like  so  many 
rounds  of  a  ladder  to  climb  up  the  tree, 
are  quickly  supplied  with  others,  which 
gradually  hang  down  from  the  top  or  crown, 
contributing  not  only  to  the  regular  and 
uniform  growth  of  the  tree,  but  likewise  to 
its  perpetual  and  delightful  verdure. 

Rearing  its  stem,  and  expanding  its 
broad  and  beautiful  shade  where  there  is 
nothing  else  to  shelter  man  from  the  burn- 
ing rays  of  the  sun,  the  palm-tree  is  hailed 
by  the  wanderer  in  the  desert  with  more 
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pleasure  than  any  otlier  tree ;  for,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  shade  and  its  fruit,  wherever 
a  little  clump  of  pines  contrasts  its  bright 
green  ^vith  tlie  red  wilderness  around,  he 
may  almost  be  sure  he  sliall  iind  a  fountain 
ready  to  yield  its  cooling  and  refreshing 
■waters.  When  Moses  and  tlie  Israelites 
arrived  at  Elim,  they  found  twelve  wells 
of  water  by  tlie  side  of  seventy  palm-trees  ; 
and  it  is  said  by  Sir  11.  Wilson,  that  when 
tlie  English  army  landed  in  Egypt  in  1801, 
to  drive  the  French  from  that  country,  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  assured  the  troops  that 
wherever  date-trees  grow,  water  must  be 
near.  So,  indeed,  they  found  it,  on  digging 
usually  within  such  a  distance  that  the 
roots  of  the  tree  could  obtain  nutriment 
from  the  fluid. 

A  great  variety  of  palms  will  be  ob- 
served by  the  visitor  to  the  stove  of  Kew 
Gardens.  Its  two  stoutest  palms  may 
easily  be  recognised  bj^  the  thickness  of 
the  trunk,  and  the  giant  size  of  the  tubs  in 
which  they  are  placed ;  each  single  plant, 
with  its  earth  and  tub,  is  calculated  to 
weigh  seventeen  tons.  So  strong  is  the 
fibre  of  one  of  the  palms,  that  it  forms  an 
extensive  article  of  commerce  from  Para, 
Brazil,  for  the  purpose  of  making  brooms 
and  brushes  for  the  machines,  as  well  as 
others  used  bj^  hand,  employed  in  sweep- 
ing the  streets  of  London  and  other  cities. 
In  all  parts  of  the  globe  the  palms  are 
accompanied  by  plantains,  or  bananas, 
having  stems  which  are  low,  succulent, 
and  almost  herbaceous,  surmounted  by 
long,  silky,  delicately-veined  leaves,  bright 
and  beautiful  in  verdure,  and  of  a  thin 
loose  texture.  It  is  on  their  fruits  that  the 
subsistence  of  a  large  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  torrid  zone  chiefly  depends. 
They  resemble  the  corn-plants  to  the 
dwellers  in  the  northern  regions.  "  But," 
says  Humboldt,  "  if,  in  northern  climes, 
where  corn  is  cultivated  in  immense  un- 
broken fields,  their  monotonous  aspect  adds 
but  little  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape, 
the  inhabitant  of  the  tropics,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  rearing  groves  of  plantains  wher- 
ever he  fixes  his  habitation,  contibutes  to 
the  adornment  of  the  earth's  surface  by  the 
extention  of  one  of  the  most  noble  and 
oeautiful  forms  of  the  vegetable  world." 
Some  or  other  of  the  bananas  or  plantains 
may  always  be  seen  in  this  house,  in  a 
more  or  less  advanced  state  of  flower  or 
fruit,  during  the  whole  year,  their  ample 
and  delicately-grown  foliage  overtopping 
many  of  the  other  plants. 

The  fruit  of  the  plantain  is  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  eight  or  nine  inches  long ; 
it  is  bent  a  little  on  one  side.  At  first  it  is 
green  \  as  it  ripens  it  turns  yellow,  and  is 
filled  with    a   pulp    of   a  luscious    sweet 


flavour.  The  spikes  of  fruit  sometimes 
weigh  upwards  of  forty  pounds. 

A  cluster  produced  on  a  single  banana 
plant  often  contains  from  one  hundred  and 
sixty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  fruits  in 
its  native  climes,  lleckoning  a  cluster  a^^ 
forty  pounda,  a  moderate  plant  or  two  would 
produce  more  than  4,000  pounds  of  nutri- 
tious substance.  The  ripe  fruit  is  pre- 
served, like  the  fig,  by  being  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  is  an  agreeable  and  healthy  ali- 
ment. Meal  is  extracted  from  the  fruit,  by 
cutting  it  in  slices,  drying  it  in  the  sun, 
and  then  pounding  it.  Some  of  the  varie- 
ties are  said  to  possess  an  excellent  flavour, 
surpassing  the  finest  pear  ;  and  others  are 
compared  to  a  choice  reinette  apple,  when 
kept  through  the  winter.  The  banana  only 
differs  from  the  plantain  in  the  form  of  the 
tVuit ;  they  are,  indeed,  considered  by 
Humbolt  as  mere  varieties.  A  single 
cluster  of  fruit  often  weighs  seventy  or 
eighty  pounds,  even  when  produced  in  the 
stoves  of  this  country. 

But  we  cannot  mention  a  hundredth  part 
of  the  vegetable  wonders  that  catch  the  eye 
of  the  observant  visitor.  We  can  only 
allude  to  the  green  dragon  tree,  which,  in 
its  native  isle,  Teneriff'e,  measures  forty- 
five  feet  in  ciicumference,  a  little  above  the 
ground ;  Wm  papyrus,  on  which  most  of  the 
early  manuscripts  v^rere  traced  ;  the  sugar' 
cane,  which  yields  its  sweetness  to 

?'  The  cup  that  cheers,  but  not  inebriates  ;" 

the  hamboOi  appropriated  to  numberless 
useful  purposes  ;  the  chocolate  tree^  whose 
seeds  produce  what  has  been  termed  *'  the 
drink  of  the  Gods;"  the  teaktxQQ,  so  ex- 
tensively used  in  ship-building ;  the  coffee 
tree,  whose  berries  are  "  good,"  say  the 
Turks,  "for  digestion  and  mirth;"  the 
cotton  tree,  the  seeds  of  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  beautiful  substance  with 
which  we  are  so  familiar  ;  and  the  banyan^ 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  trees  in  tropical 
India,  whom  Milton  truly  describes  as : — 
"  Spreading  so  broad  and  long,  that  iu  the 
ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters 

grow 
About  their  mother-tree,  a  pillow'd  shade, 
High  over-arched,   and    echoing  walks   be- 
tween." 

Numerous  green-houses  now  ask  a  visit, 
and  will  yield  a  reward  proportionate  to  the 
intelligence  and  interest  with  which  their 
various  objects  are  inspected.  Let  not  the 
cactuses  be  overlooked.  At  this  season  of 
the  year,  and  earlier  than  this,  many  a 
window  is  richly  adorned  with  the  rosy- 
hued  flowers  of  some  of  these  singular 
plants,  and  with  others  of  a  living  and 
glowing  crimson,  from  which  hang  grace- 
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fully  the  elegant  stamens.  These  are 
beautiful  specimens  of  a  greatly  diversified 
race.  The  cactus  form  of  plants  is  very 
remarkable  in  many  respects.  Sometimes 
they  are  spherical,  at  others  jointed,  and 
sometimes  they  assume  the  sliape  of  tall, 
upright  columns,  rising  to  a  height  of  30  or 
32  feet.  Among  them  a^;,?  some  of  the 
plants  which  St.  Pierre  has  called  "  vege- 
table fountains  in  the  desert."  In  the 
"Waterless  plaius  of  South  America  the 
animals  suffering  from  thirst  seek  the  melon- 
cactus,  a  spherical  plant  half-buried  in  the 
dry  sand,  and  encased  in  formidable  prickles, 
while  the  interior  abounds  in  refreshing 
juice.  The  cact:uses  appear  at  Kew  in  as- 
tonishing variety,  and  are  of  themselves, 
particularly  in  spring,  sufficient  to  repay  a 
visit. 

The  archidemous  plants,  now  the  greatest 
favourites  among  cultivators,  are,  in  flower, 
among  the  most  beautiful  objects  of  the 
vegetable  creation,  and  remarkable  for  their 
highly-varied  forms,  great  delicacy  of  tex- 
ture, and  often  exceedingly  brilliant  colour- 
ing. Here,  to»,  are  fine  specimens  of 
pitcher  plants,  wonderful  indeed  in  struc- 
ture, and  full  of  suggestions  to  the  thought- 
ful ;  and  the  Rafflesia  Arnoldiy  *'  the  greatest 
prodigy,"  says  Sir  Thomas  RafEes,  who 
discovered  it,  "  of  the  vegetable  world." 
The  one  he  saAV  measured  a  full  yard  across 
the  flower  ;   the  nectary  would  hold  twelve 


pints,  and  its  weight  was  calculated  to  be 
fifteen  pounds. 

Nor  must  a  glimpse  at  the  ferns  be 
omitted.  We  know  them  usually  only 
as  humble  plants,  but  the  form  of  ferns, 
like  that  of  grasses,  became  ennobled, 
it  is  said,  in  the  hotter  parts  of  the 
globe.  Arborescent  ferns,  when  they 
exceed  the  height  of  forty  feet,  have  a 
palm-like  appearance,  but  their  stems  are 
less  slender,  shorter,  and  more  rough  and 
scaly  than  those  of  palms.  Their  foliage, 
too,  is  more  delicate,  and  the  edges  of  the 
fronds,  as  the  leaves  are  called,  are  finely 
and  sharply  cut.  In  South  America  the 
arborescent  ferns  are  usually  found  associa- 
ted with  the  tree  that  has  been  the  means 
of  conferring  such  bene  Sits  on  maikindby 
its  fever-healing  bark.  **  Both  indicated 
by  their  presence,"  says  Humboldt,  ''  the 
happy  region  where  reigns  a  soft  perpetual 
spring." 

But  we  must  pause ;  we  have  not  done 
justice  to  the  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive spectacle  presented  by  the  royal  gardens 
at  Kew  ;  it  is  enough  if  we  have  stimu- 
lated the  reader's  curiosity,  and  afforded 
him  a  clue  to  its  gratification.  What  a  treat 
a  visit  would  prove  to  many  a  working-man, 
especially  if  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and 
any  of  his  children  whom  he  has  taugh  t — 
as  many  a  working  man  has  done — to  ad- 
mire and  enjoy  such  a  scene. 


THE    CHILD'S    PILLOW. 


FROM   THE   FRENCH. 


O,  dear  little  pillow !  so  soft  and  so  warm ! 
So  full  of  choice  feathers !  so  white !  and  for 
me  I 
While  others  are  dreading  the  wolf  and  the 
storm, 
How  sweet  shall  I  sleep,  little  pillow,  on 
thee ! 

How  many  poor  children,  who  mothers  have 
not, 
Are  ne'er  by  soft  pillows  invited  to  sleep  ! 
Their  slumbers  are  broken, — O  pitiless  lot ! 
3Iamma,  dear  mamma  !  the  thought  makes 
me  weep. 

And  w^hen  for  each  poor  little  outcast  I've 
prayed, 
That  ne'er  had  a  pillow,  I'll  nestle  on  mine  ; 
And  in  my  smooth  bed,  at  thy  feet  by  thee 
laid, 
I'll  bless  thee,  my  mother,  while  reaching  to 
thine. 


I  shall  not  awake  till  the  daylight  appear. 
Which  through  the  blue  curtain  so  gladdens 
the  sight ; 
And  now  I  will  whisper  my  tenderest  prayer* 
Yet  give  me  one  kiss,  dearest  mother !    Good 
night ! 

THE  PRAYER. 

God  of  babes !  hear  a  heart  with  their  sufferings 
cleft, 
I  feel  it  here  beating  with  fullness  of  prayer ; 
Alas !  they  have  told  me  of  orphans  bereft ; 
Henceforward  I  pray  thee  have  pity  and 
spare. 

Oh,  send  down  an  angel  of  mercy  at  eve. 
To  wipe   away  tears  from  all  eyelids  that 
wee  J), 
And  under  each  babe  whom  its  mother  could 
leave, 
Lay  a  pillow  like  mine  that  shall  send  it  to 
sleep. 

J.  M.  H. 
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WOMAN'S    INFLUENCE. 


By  J.  B.,  Printer,  Walworth. 


The  most  powerful  and  beneficial  of  the 
influences  ordinarily  at  work  in  the  forma- 
tion of  human  character  is  that  of  woman. 
Man  in  life  is  what  he  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
by  the  power  of  woman.  His  infancy  being 
committed  to  her  charge,  and  his  childhood 
spent  in  her  society,  her  sayings  and  doings 
first  impress  themselves  upon  him.  The 
prayer  that  she  taught  him  first  to  lisp  is 
never  forgotten.  Her  exhortations  and 
examples  for  good,  and  her  praise  of 
generosity  and  noble-mindedness,  remain 
fresh  in  memory,  and  prove  instrumental 
in  preserving  him  from  many  temptations 
and  dangers,  and  qualifying  him  for  the 
arduous  and  responsible  duties  of  manhood. 

The  noble  qualities  displayed  by  illus- 
trious men  is  generally  the  fruit  of  seed 
sown  in  infancy.  ''  Train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he 
■will  not  depart  from  it,"  said  one  of  old; 
and  experience  continues  to  this  day  to 
illustrate  its  truth.  Napoleon  attributed 
all  his  success  to  the  sound  principles 
taught  him  by  his  mother.  Hogg's  poetical 
talent  was  inspired  and  fostered  by  his 
mother.  So  with  most  great  men ;  their 
first  steps  have  been  guided  by  a  mother's 
hand,  and  their  greatness  has  been  the 
result  of  the  early  tuition  of  a  woman. 


the  social  circle   that 
is    mostly    exercised. 


But   it   is  within 
woman's    influence 

Soothing  with  her  smiles  and  cheerfulness 
the  sons  of  toil,  and  counteracting  the  de- 
pressing tendencies  of  the  world,  she  re- 
stores strength  to  the  weakened  frame, 
smooths  the  ruffled  brow,  calms  the  care- 
worn mind,  and  infuses  into  the  weary  heart 
fresh  spirits  and  exhilirating  hopes,  with 
which  to  go  forth  to  fight  the  great  battle 
of  life. 

It  is  in  the  hour  of  sickness  and  distress 
that  woman's  virtues  most  brightly  shine. 
Her  tender  and  patient  care  guards  us 
through  the  trial.  But  at  all  times  she  is 
the  great  ornament,  the  beneficent  genius 
of  home.  She  transforms  the  hovel  of 
poverty  into  the  palace  of  peace,  where, 
reigning  as  an  enthroned  monarch,  she  dis- 
penses pleasure  and  joy  to  all  within  her 
circle,  thus  becoming  a  being  necessary  to 
man,  and  to  man's  happiness : — 

'*  O  there's  a  power  to  make  each  hour 

As  sw'eet  as  heaven  design'd  it; 
Nor  need  we  roam  to  bring  it  home, 

Though  few  there  be  that  find  it ! 
We  seek  too  high  for  things  close  by. 

And  lose  what  nature  found  us  ; 
For  life  hath  here  no  charms  so  dear, 

As  home  and  friends  around  us  !  '' 


JUVENILE     CABINET. 


CANTON. 

Canton  is  a  large  manufacturing  as  well 
as  commercial  town,  standing  upon  the 
north  bank  of  the  Chookeang,  or  Pearl- 
river,  about  sixty  miles  in  land  from  the 
**  great  sea."  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
in  the  southern  provinces,  and  second  in 
importance  to  no  other  in  the  empire,  unless 
we  except  Pekin,  where  the  Emperor  holds 
his  court.  It  is  the  great  commercial  em- 
porium of  China,  and  was  formerly  the  only 
port  where  foreign  trade  was  permitted.  It 
is  not  very  large  in  extent,  the  whole  circuit  of 
the  walls  not  exceeding  about  six  miles ;  but 
it  is  densely  peopled,  and  the  suburbs,  in- 
cluding the  river-side  population,  contain  as 
many  inhabitants  as  the  city. 

The  streets  of  Canton  are  very  numerous, 
being  more  than    six  hundred,   and  have 


most  singular  and  high-sounding  names. 
For  instance,  "  Martial  Dragon-street," 
•*  Flying  Dragon-street,"  "  Golden  Flower- 
street,"/'  Resplendent  Lantern-street,"  and 
so  on.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bridgman  observes, 
that  these  streets,  notwithstanding  their 
fine  names,  seldom  exceed  six  feet  in  width, 
and  that  many  of  them  are  not  above  two. 
The  houses  are  but  one  story  high.  A  few 
of  them  are  of  Avood  or  stone ;  many,  be- 
longing to  the  poorer  classes  are  of  mud, 
and  contain  but  a  single  apartment ;  but  the 
dwellings  of  the  wealthy  are,  as  in  other 
countries,  of  convenient  size,  and  luxuriously 
furnished.  Cylindrical  lanterns  are  hung  by 
the  doors  or  gates  of  all  houses  of  conse- 
quence, having  the  names  and  titles  of  the 
owners  inscribed,  so  that  they  may  be  read 
either  by  day  or  night. 
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Printers  of  books  are  very  numerous  in  this 
city,  and  there  are  also,  says  Mr.  Bridgman, 
many  ''who  work  in  wood,  brass,  iron, 
stone,  and  various  other  materials."  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  each  trade  forms, 
as  it  were,  a  separate  community,  having 
laws  and  rules  for  the  regulation  of  both 
business  and  private  concerns,  different 
from  those  which  govern  the  nation  as  a 
"whole.  Entire  streets  are  also  devoted  to 
the  us©  of  persons  having  the  same  trade 
or  profession,  thus,  we  find  ''  Doctor-street" 
occupied  exclusively  by  druggists  ;  "  Print- 
ing-street" by  printers  ;  and  "  Resplend- 
ent Lantern-street"  by  lantern  makers. 
To  a  stranger  this  latter  street  is  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  city,  as  it  presents  at 
once  to  the  eye,  the  degree  of  perfection  to 
which  the  Chinese  people  have  attained, 
not  only  in  lantern  making,  but  in  the  arts 
of  painting,  sculpture,  and  engraving.  By 
describing  these  lanterns,  we  shall  illustrate 


this  fact.  They  are  of  all  sizes,  fron 
very  small  ones,  to  those  whose  diameta 
measures  upwards  of  thirty  feet.  The  ge 
nerality  of  them  are  of  an  hexagonal  form 
and  the  panels  or  sides  being  about  fou 
feet  in  height,  and  two  in  width,  are  set  ii 
frames  which  are  either  carved,  or  painted 
or  japanned.  The  panels  are  also  beauti 
fully  painted  or  stained;  they  are  some 
times  formed  of  silk,  but  more  frequently  a 
horn,  or  pearl-shell.  Many  lanterns  an 
said  to  cost  more  than  a  thousand  crowns 
and  some,  four  times  that  sum,  being  made 
to  represent  halls,  chambers,  and  sabons 
on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  be  actuallj 
made  use  of  for  the  usual  purposes  of  sucl 
places.  Mandarins,  and  other  people  o 
rank,  frequently  retrench  something  ever^ 
day  from  the  expenses  of  their  tables,  thel; 
equipages,  and  their  dress,  that  they  m-^i 
be  enabled  to  expend  the  more  on  their  Ian 
terns. 


WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


OCTOBER  6Tn  to  OCTo^e^s  12th. 


October  6,  Nineteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

October  7,  1792,  died,  at  his  domain  in  Fairfax 
county,  Virginia,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age,  Col. 
■George  Mason.  This  event  is  worthy  of  notice  for 
the  sake  of  introducing  the  follov\'ing  extract 
from  his  will : — "  I  recommend  it  to  my  sons, 
from  my  experience  in  life,  to  prefer  the  happiness 
and  independence  of  a  private  station  to  the 
troubles  and  vexations  of  public  business  ;  but,  if 
either  their  own  inclinations,  or  the  necessity  of 
the  times,  should  engage  them  in  public  affairs,  I 
charge  them,  on  a  father's  blessing,  never  to  let 
the  motive  of  private  interest,  or  ambition,  induce 
them  to  betray,  nor  the  terrors  of  poverty  and 
disgrace,  or  the  fear  of  danger  or  death,  deter 
them  from  asserting,  the  liberty  of  their  country, 
and  endeavouring  to  transmit  to  their  posterity 
those  sacred  rights  to  which  themselves  were 
born." 

October  7,  1832,  the  Reform  Bill  was  thrown 
out  in  tlie  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority  of  41. 
This  was  the  occasion  ©f  serious  disturbances  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Great  crowds  as- 
sembled in  London.  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  and  other  noblemen, 
were  insulted  and  attacked  in  the  open  street. 
The  windows  of  several  noblemen  were  broken, 
and  many  shops  were  closed.  Tranquillity  was 
not  restored  till  the  12th  or  13th  instant. 

October  8, 1795,  died,  in  his  72nd  year,  Andrew 
KippiSt  D.D.,  F.R.S.  He  was  a  man  of  consider- 
able learning,  and  was  for  some  years  classical 
and  philological  tutor  to  a  Dissenting  academy, 
supported  in  London  by  WiUiam  Coward,  Es^q. 
He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  "  New  Anniial  lle- 
gister,"    He  was  the  author  of  the  lives  of  Capt. 


Cook,   Sir   John    Pringle,   Dr.    Doddridije,    Dr 
Lardner,  &c.     His  greatest  literary  undertaking 
was  an  im[)roved  edition  of  the  Biographia  Bri 
tannica. 

Octo'ier  9,  1690,  dit^d,  at  the  age  of  87,  Sit 
John  Maynard,  an  eminent  lawyer,  who  had  beoi: 
active  in  tlie  prosecution  of  the  Earl  of  vStratford 
and  Archbishop  Laud.  He  sat  in  the  *'  Assembly 
of  Divines ;"  and  was  sent  with  Glynn  to  the 
Tower  by  the  Parliament,  for  opposing  the  victo 
rious  army.  He  vehemently,  but  vainly,  pleaded 
for  the  life  of  Charles  I.  He  was  recalled  to  the 
coif  by  Charles  II. 

October  9,  1843,  died,  at  the  age  of  88,  George 
Maddox,  an  architect  of  much  original  talent. 
For  thirty  years  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  hf 
devoted  himself  to  teaching,  and  was  the  instruc 
tor  of  Professor  Cockerell,  Decimus  Buxton,  Pro* 
fessor  Hoskins,  and  several  other  medical  men. 

October  10,  1723,  died,  WiUia7n,  Earl  Cowper, 
who  filled  the  office  of  Lord  High  Chancellor  with 
integrity  and  ability. 

October  11,  Old  Michaelmas  Day, 

October  11,  1797,  Admiral  Duncan  obtained  A 
decided  victory  over  the  Dutch  lieet  off  Carnpor- 
down,  near  the  Isle  of  Texel,  on  the  coast  of  Hol- 
land. His  Lordship  died  on  the  4lh  of  August 
1804. 

October  11,  1832,  died,  aged  80,  Thomas  Hardy, 
one  of  the  political  reformers  who,  with  several 
others,  was  tried  some  years  before  for  high  trea- 
son, but  acquitted. 

October  12,  1848,  great  numbers  of  the  National 
Guards  of  Paris  visited  London  on  a  pleasure 
trip. 
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PEACE  AND  WAR. 


Nothing  so  strikingly  shows  the  sickly  morality  and  charity  of  the  tinie  as  tliat 
the  very  newspapers  which  profess  to  have  a  great  concern  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  and  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes,  should  be  the  advocates  of 
standing  armies  and  wars,  and  thus  uphold  an  infamous  system  which  worse  than 
paralyzes  a  large  portion  of  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  nation  ;  which  demo- 
ralizes and  debases  those  whom  it  employs  ;  which  demands  excessive  labour  and 
risk  of  life,  for  the  smallest  amount  of  remuneration ;  which  injures  trade,  and 
cripples  the  resources  of  the  land,  and  then  taxes  the  people  most  heavily  for  the 
purpose  of  sustaining  this  iniquity,  cruelty,  and  barbarism.  The  working  classes 
must  engrave  it  deep  on  their  heart  of  hearts,  that  no  man,  whether  priest,  prime 
njinister,  or  editor,  who  advocates  war  can  be  the  friend  of  the  masses.  Indeed,  it 
must  form  an  esseniial  part  of  the  creed  of  the  "  good  time  coming,"  that  no  person 
can  be,  in  word  or  deed,  the  supporter  of  standing  armies,  battles,  and  physical 
violence,  without  impeaching  his  humanity,  his  patriotism,  his  philanthropy,  and 
Christianity. 

The  journals  which  of  late  have  laughed  so  loudly  at  Peace  Societies  and  Peace 
Congresses,  have  been  laughing  at  violence,  plunder,  starvation,  want  of  trade,  low 
wages,  carnage,  and  death.  In  fact,  they  have  been  laughing  heartily  at  humanity, 
at  justice,  at  national  prosperity,  at  philanthropy,  benevolence,  and  religion.  More 
cruel  than  th«  brute  creation,  the}'  revel  in  the  tears  of  widows  and  orphans  ;  they 
exult  at  the  sight  of  cities  sacked  and  burnt ;  of  bleeding  wounds,  the  Avrithing  of 
the  dying,  and  the  mangled  bodies  of  the  dead  ;  and  from  such  barbarities  they 
collect  laurels  for  the  instigators  and  conductors  of  these  ravages,  and,  with  the 
skulls  of  the  murdered,  build  up  monuments  for  the  monsters  that  engaged  in  the 
massacre ;  and  demand  that  the  tea,  and  sugar,  and  coffee,  &c.  &c.,  of  every  poor 
boy,  and  girl,  and  woman  in  the  land  should  be  heavily  taxed  to  sustain  these 
savage  abominations.  And  yet,  in  the  very  pages  ivhich  seem  to  luxuriate  in  these 
crimes,  and  mock  at  those  who  would  bring  them  to  an  end,  you  have  hypocritical 
tears  shed  over  the  dwellings,  and  wages,  and  prolonged  employments  of  the 
working  classes  I  Here  you  have  cant  which  sets  at  defiance  everything  that  pro- 
voked the  risibility  of  Swift,  **  Hudibras,"  or  the  Cavaliers.  Talk  of  "  the  Bare- 
bones  "  and  "  Mawworms"  of  former  years,  why  all  of  them  are  beaten  hollow  by 
most  of  the  leading  editors  of  the  present  day.  To  pity  the  j)oor,  bev/ail  their 
woes,  advocate  wars,  laugh  at  peace,  fetter  trade,  increase  taxation,  and  crush  the 
labourer  in  the  dust,  is  such  a  hodge-podge  of  humanity  and  devildom,  that  only 
persons  of  extraordinary  recklessness  about  consistency,  character,  and  principle, 
could  submit  to  the  degradation  of  exhibiting  themselves  in  such  a  plight  to  the 
world. 

We  intend  to  sound  the  alarm  in  the  ears  of  our  brethren  and  sisters  who  toil 
for  their  bread,  that  they  may  be  aware  **  of  these  false  prophets,"  these  *' wolves 
in  sheep's  clothing."  It  must  be  proclaimed  from  John  o' Groat's  to  Land's-end, 
that  the  advocates  of  wars  are  the  enemies  of  the  human  family.  But  that  we 
may  not  be  charged  with  uttering  mere  declamation,  let  the  following  facts  be  duly 
weighed  : — 
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1.  War  worse  than  paralyzes  the  muscle  and  talent  of   the  strongest 

AND   healthiest   PORTION   OF   THE    COMMUNITY. 

A  late  writer  on  the  Continent  has  shoAvn  that,  in  Europe  alone,  one  half  of  the 
most  muscular  and  powerful  of  the  people  are  employed  as  soldiers.  Here  you 
have  hands,  and  feet,  and  talents,  that  might  do  some  good  in  the  world  ;  but,  in- 
stead of  being  thus  employed,  they  live  to  no  purpose.  A  soldier  is  a  picked  man, 
drawn,  or  dragged,  from  his  proper  duties  as  a  citizen,  that  he  may  be  manufac- 
tured by  drill-sergeants,  and  others,  into  a  mere  machine.  He  has  nerves  and 
muscles  of  the  highest  order,  which  might  cultivate  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  or  drain 
all  the  pestilent  marshes  in  the  unhealthiest  regions  of  Africa.  He  might  till  the 
uncultivated  wastes  of  the  world,  and  cover  the  earth  with  cities,  roads,  and  rail- 
ways, and  brighten  up  old  ocean  with  the  white  sails  of  commerce.  But  now  he  does 
nothing  for  himself,  or  others.  He  is  only  a  destroyer  of  the  wealth  and  inhabit- 
ants of  our  planet.  The  clothes  that  he  wears,  and  the  food  he  eats,  are  taken 
from  the  mouths  and  backs  of  the  i)oor  and  the  starving.  He  is  a  locust  in  peace  ; 
and  a  thief,  firebrand,  and  murderer,  in  war.  Whether  he  marches  to  the  field  of 
blood,  or  wastes  his  existence  in  the  indolence  and  degradation  of  the  barracks,  he  is 
the  bane  of  society.  He  does  as  much  mischief  in  peace  as  in  war  ;  and  not  only 
lives  on  the  toil  of  other  people,  but  stands  ready  to  rob  them  of  their  liberties,  or 
blow  them  to  atoms,  if  his  masters  should  give  the  command. 

He  has  not,  he  dares  not,  have  any  sympathy  with  the  rights  of  other  men.  He 
has  sold  himself  for  a  slave,  that  he  may  enslave  his  own  kindred.  Were  he  to 
show  that  he  has  any  thought,  will,  humanity,  justice,  or  patriotism  of  his  ovvn, 
he  would  be  shut  up  in  the  black-hole,  be  whipped  worse  than  a  dog,  or  be  shot  by 
his  fellows.  We  beg  pardon  for  saying  **  whipped  like  a  dog.*'  The  miscreant  who 
should  lacerate  the  body  of  a  beast  as  the  backs  of  our  soldiers  are  torn  with  the 
cat-o'-nine  tails,  would  be  treated  as  an  outlaw  by  everyone.  All  the  tales  of 
cruelty  which  called  for  Mr.  Martin's  act  to  prevent  the  maltreatment  of  animals, 
are  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  single  infliction  of  three  hundred  lashes  on  the 
back  of  a  runaway  soldier.  And  yet  men  sell  themselves  to  be  thus  unmade  and 
undone  ;  to  be  scourged  and  scourge  the  earth,  for  the  paltry  sum  of  thirteen  pence 
a  day  !  For  himself  the  hope  of  rising  is  cut  off*.  The  scavenger,  or  collector  of 
dirty  bones,  bottles,  or  old  rags,  may  make  his  fortune,  and  ride  in  his  carriage. 
Honest  labour  has  exalted  to  their  rank  and  affluence  all  the  burgesses  of  the  land. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  myriads  of  others,  equal  in  eminence,  sprung  from  the  masses. 
But  how  rarely  does  a  soldier  rise  !  His  ear  is  bored  for  life.  He  has  little  or  no 
scope  for  his  talent.  What  trade  can  he  commence,  or  what  fortune  can  he  save, 
out  of  thirteen  pence  a  day  ?  All  places  of  emolument  are  seized  by  the  grasping 
sons  of  the  aristocracy  ;  and  even  of  the  plunder  of  the  battle-field,  the  lion's  share 
is  theirs,  and  the  merest  pittance  his  ;  so  that,  in  a  common  soldier,  you  have  a 
man  unmade  and  undone  for  life.  The  benefits  he  might  confer  on  trade  and  com- 
merce are  incalculable.  Make  him  anything  but  a  soldier,  and  he  will  add  to  the 
value  of  everything  he  touches  ;  but  in  the  barracks  he  is  a  pest  and  a  loss,  and  in 
the  battle-field  a  being  much  below  the  beasts  ! 

2.  War  is  unnecessary. 

Disputes  are  widened  rather  than  settled  by  shedding  of  blood.  The  sword  and 
the  cannon  are  poor  peace-makers,  or  peace-preservers.  The  amity  of  the  scimitar 
is  the  amity  of  wild  beasts,  which  are  kept  from  mischief  by  the  iron  bars  of  their 
dens.    We  are  told  that  the  world  is  sustained  in  good  will  by  the  fear  which 
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bayonets  engender,  or  artillery  creates.  Spike  the  guns,  and  the  nations  will  be  at 
arms  in  a  minute,  so  dependent  is  their  love  on  powder  and  ball  !  Who  would  have 
dreamt  that  any  lunatic  asylum  in  the  nineteenth  century  could  have  produced  a 
maniac  who  could  have  roved  about,  making  men  pacific  by  spears  and  sabres,  battle- 
axes  and  blunderbusses  ?  Or  that  savagely  fighting  would  make  them  love  one 
another  ?  AVe,  forsooth,  are  going  to  make  French,  Spaniards,  Grecians,  Russians, 
Indians,  and  Chinese  love  us  by  blowing  them  to  atoms  I 

The  drunken  Irishman  used  to  "meet  with  his  friend,  and  for  love  knock  him 
down,"  but  we  knock  men  down  to  make  them  love  us  !  We  always  fight  for 
peace,  love,  and  concord.  Oh  !  it  was  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  us  that 
induced  us  to  land  in  India,  seize  the  territory,  and  send  the  aborigines  by  the 
myriad  into  an  eternity  for  wliich  they  were  unprepared.  We  spent  six  hundred 
millions  of  treasure  to  put  down  democracy  and  Napoleon  in  France  out  of  pure 
affection  and  compassion  to  the  people.  How  liberal  we  have  been  of  our  wealth 
and  blood,  when  a  principle  of  true  freedom  has  been  likely  to  emancipate  the  con- 
tinent !  What  busybodics  we  have  proved  in  other  men's  matters  !  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  marvels  that  we  are  not  hated  by  every  nation  under  heaven.  There 
is  hardly  a  people  upon  earth  on  whom  we  have  not  inflicted  some  dreadful  calamity 
which  they  groan  under  to  this  day  ;  and  then  we  boast  that  we  did  it  all  out  of  the 
kindness  of  our  hearts.  AVe  shot  them  because  we  loved  them,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  tenderly  loved  in  return. 

There  is  not  a  single  war  in  which  we  have  engaged  but  might  have  been  pre- 
vented. And  even  if  foreign  foes  had  obtained  power  over  us,  they  would  never 
have  dared  to  burden  us  with  the  taxes  that  our  present  military  parliament  imposes 
upon  us.  There  is  not  a  despot  in  the  world  that  would  be  safe  if  he  burdened  his 
subjects  to  the  extent  that  Englishmen  are  mulcted  by  their  vaunting  representa- 
tive senators.  The  chief  thing  we  have  gained  by  our  wars  is  an  annual  taxation  of 
upwards  of  forty  millions  a  year  to  crush  our  energies  and  to  cripple  our  trade  ! 

To  talk  of  preserving  peace  by  war  is  the  most  arrant  of  all  absurdities.  Peace 
is  effected  and  sustained  by  reason,  by  justice,  by  benevolence — the  reciprocities  of 
trade,  and  mutual  good  will.  There  is  no  justice  in  the  artillery  of  the  battle-field ; 
no  peace  in  the  roar  of  a  cannon.  There  the  innocent  bleed  to  gratify  the  lust  of 
ambitious  rulers.  The  dogs  of  war  are  let  loose  to  worry  men  who  have  done  no 
wrong,  while  the  parties  who  have  quarrelled  keep  far  away  from  danger.  Peace 
is  made  by  reason,  and  why  not  reason  before  the  battle,  and  settle  the  dispute 
without  shedding  of  blood?  We  should  thus  save  so  much  waste  of  treasure  and 
life,  that  we  could  afford  to  make  large  concessions  to  an  antagonist. 

Such  reasonable  thoughts  as  these  would  everywhere  prevail,  had  we  not  an 
avaricious  military  parliament,  which  supports  its  sons  and  relatives  by  this  trafiic 
in  blood.  They  are  too  respectable— so  they  boast,  to  be  manufacturers  or  merchants; 
and,  therefore,  they  are  obliged  to  be  warriors  for  a  morsel  of  bread  !  They  cannot 
work  ;  and  therefore  they  fight,  or  rather  hire  others  to  fight  for  them,  and  live  by 
the  spoils  of  Avar,  or  sinecures  and  pensions  of  an  armed  peace.  The  only  persons 
on  earth  who  have  any  interest  in  war  are  the  aristocracy  ;  and  these,  in  connection 
with  monarchs,  have  always  been  the  originators  of  the  quarrels  and  battles  of  our 
world.     The  blood  of  the  slaughter-field  of  Mars  lies  chiefiy  at  their  door. 

But  the  day  is  fast  coming  when  a  period  will  be  put  to  this  carnage,  and  the 
people  will  resolve  to  be  duped  no  longer.  Peace  Societies  must  be  formed  in 
every  factory  and  workshop  in  the  land.     Our  trade,  our  wealth,  our  happiness, 
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depend  upon  our  amity  with  all  nations.  We  do  not  want  to  slay  man,  but  to  deal 
with  him.  It  is  not  by  sacking  towns,  but  by  carrying  our  goods  to  their  markets, 
that  we  enrich  ourselves.  The  building,  and  not  the  burning,  of  cities,  is  what  wc 
want  to  enlargs  our  trade,  employ  our  population,  and  increase  wages.  "  Peace 
ON  Earth  and  Goodwill  toavards  Men,"  must  be  the  ruling  prmciplc  of  the 
world,  and  the  motto  on  every  banner.  It  is  only  for  the  masses  to  resolve  that 
they  will  lighj  no  more  to  please  a  grasping  aristocracy,  that  their  energies  shallnot 
be  paralyzed  in  the  barracks,  but  employed  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  tlieir 
species,  and  plunder  and  desolations  shall  come  to  an  end,  and  the  world  shall 
realize  all  the  blessings  of  Permanent  Universal  Peace. 
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THE    THREE    HOMES: 
A    TALE    or     THE    COTTON    SPINNERS. 

in  four  parts. 
By  one  who  has  eeen  among  the  Spindles. 


PART    THE   SECOND. 

CHARLES'S  FIRST  APPEARANCE  IN  A  FACTORY — A  FEW  REFLECTIONS— THE  FACTORY  SYSTEM 
FORTY  YEARS  AGO — THE  CHARACTER  OF  CHARLES— THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  FATHER  — HIS 
FUNERAL — THE  MEETING  — MARRIAGE  OF  MARY  —  JOHN  MITCHELL  —  BIRTH  OF  MARY'S 
FIRST    CHILD. 

The  great  invention  of  James  Watt,  the 
wonder-working  steam-engine, entirely  changed 
the  featm'es  of  modern  civilization,  and  no 
where  were  its  effects  more  manifest  than  in 
Manchester  and  the  north.  As  early  as  the 
fifteenth  century  Manchester  had  been  famous 
for  its  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen 
stuffs,  but  the  advent  of  steam,  by  so  pro- 
digiously and  suddevly  increasing  the  produc- 
tion of  power,  was  the  cause  of  a  mighty 
influx  of  workers  into  the  districts  in  and 
around  Manchester.  People  of  all  ages  flocked 
to  the  seats  of  industry,  and  indiscriminate 
masses,  from  all  corners  of  the  land,  were 
speedily  employed  in  guiding,  feeding,  tending, 
watching,  waiting,  and  preparing  for  the  re- 
quirements of  the  iron  giant  and  the  endless 
whirl  of  machinery  which  he  set  in  motion. 
Where  only  villages  and  hamlets  had  previously 
existed,  towns  and  cities  suddenly  sprang  up, 
and  within  a  circuit  of  six  miles  round  Man- 
chester more  than  a  million  and  a-half  of  this 
new  population  located  themselves.  In  the 
town  itself ;  in  its  courts  and  alleys  and  drear 
bye  places  ;  in  its  suburbs  and  distant  parishes; 
in  quiet  country  scenes,  where  nothing  noisier 


And  so  to  the  factory  our  hero  went ;  but, 
more  lucky  than  many  of  his  fellows,  Charles 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  engaged  in  the  mill 
of  Mr.  Davidson,  a  gentleman  as  much  in  ad- 
vance of  his  time  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
his  establishment  as  most  proprietors  are  be- 
hind it.  It  is  true  that  it  is  to  the  employer's 
interest  to  have  a  body  of  workpeople  at  once 
steady,  j)rudent,  sober,  industrious ;  but  it  is 
also  true,  that  at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
writing,  the  only  bond  of  connection  between 
the  master  and  the  servant— and  some  mill- 
owners  had  literally  thousands  in  their  employ 
— was  that  of  mere  hire  and  wages. 

And  here  we  must  be  allowed  to  dAvell  for  a 
few  moments  on  some  of  the  evils  of  the  fac- 
tory system  as  it  was,  and  from  the  effects  of 
which  the  manufacturing  towns  are  only  just 
emerging  ;  and  we  entreat  the  reader's  patience 
and  attention  to  what  we  say — premising 
merely,  that  while  we  are  talking  Charles  is 
working ;  storing  his  mind  at  the  same  time 
with  the  seeds  of  true  knowledge,  and,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Pearce,  strengthening  and  de- 
veloping the  faculties,  and  increasing  the 
talents,  which  God  had  given  him. 
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:han  the  watermill  or  the  hum  of  the  summer 
insects  had  hitherto  been  heard — great  fac- 
tories, partaking  at  once  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
palace  and  the  solitary  gloom  of  the  prison, 
sprang  up,  as  it  were,  by  magic  ;  in  every  one 
of  which  crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children 
were  promiscuously  Imddled,  frequently  without 
care  for  anything  but  the  interest  their  labour 
would  add  to  the  millowners'  capital. 

Nor  was  tliis  state  of  things  confined  to  one 
district ;  the  entire  north  of  England  swarmed 
like  a  hive,  and  lluddersfield,  Leeds,  Bradford, 
and  Halifax,  besides  numerous  other  places, 
sprang  into  a  new,  and  oftentimes  unhealthy, 
existence  ;  for  while  they  employed  thousands 
of  operatives,  they  took  no  heed  of  their  moral, 
religious,  or  social  condition.  Children  of 
tender  years,  taken  into  the  factory  as  scaven- 
gers, &c.,  were  early  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries and  hardships  of  toil ;  boys  and  girls 
were  looked  upon,  both  by  their  parents  and 
the  manufacturers,  as  only  so  much  extra 
labour ;  mothers  left  their  infants  to  the  cai'e 
of  hired  nurses,  or  quieted  them  during  their 
absence  by  means  of  Godfrey's  Cordial  and 
other  destructive  drugs ;  and  thus  were  the 
sweet  and  healthful  intluences  of  home  de- 
stroyed, and  children  grew  up  into  men  and 
women  without  education,  without  reverence 
for  parental  authority,  and  without  the  slight- 
est regard  for  decency  or  modesty.  With  no 
ideas  of  their  own  on  the  subject,  they  were 
considered  simjoly  in  the  light  of  money-getters, 
and  lived  and  died  without  love  for  well-doing 
in  this  world,  and  without  fear  for  the  next. 

And  the  influence  of  the  system  on  fe- 
males will  at  once  be  seen  by  reference  to 
what  has  already  been  said  of  Mary  Sparkes. 
She  had  been  **  dragsjed  up"  from  infancy 
under  the  care  of  a  hired  nurse,  but  little 
older  than  herself.  As  soon  as  she  was  able 
to  walk  and  talk,  she  had  been  taken  to  the 
factory,  and  as  her  mind  and  morals  had 
received  no  kind  of  training,  she  speedily 
imbibed  from  those  about  her,  all  that  was 
pernicious  and  vile — for  the  mind  of  a  child> 
as  we  all  know,  is  much  more  apt  in  receiv- 
ing bad  than  good  impressions.  She  had 
experienced  little  parental  affection,  for  her 
mother  had  no  leisure  for  dalliance  or  fond- 
ness, and  thus  she  grew  up  into  a  woman 
with  her  domestic  aff'ections  unawakened, 
her  feminine  feelings  untouched,  her 
thoughts  and  motives  untrained.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  then,  that  feeling  her  whole  exertions 
went  but  to  add  to  the  common  stock,  she 
came  to  consider  her  parents  in  some  way 
dependent  upon  her  ;  and  that  the  idea  be- 
ing fostered,  possibly  by  her  companions, 
she  should  be  anxious  to  labour  only  for 
herself?  Working  apart  from  her  mother, 
associating,  little  with  her  father,  and  hav- 
ing no  community  of  feeling  with  Charles, 
who,  she  said,  was  far  too  learned  for  her, 


the  domestic  tie  became  gradually  weak- 
ened, till,  as  we  have  seen,  she  determined  to 
leave  her  father's  house  for  ever.  Who  shall 
say  how  great  were  the  temptations  to  which 
she  was  exposed .''  Her  case  is  only  one  of 
thousands. 

The  effects  of  the  old  system  do  not  stop 
here,  however.  While  one-sixth  of  the 
females  employed  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts were  married  women,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  under  eighteen  were  liv- 
ing in  lodgings  of  their  own,  uninfluenced 
by  parental  controul,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
depending  on  other  resources  than  those  ob- 
tained from  labour. 

But  to  return  to  Charles.  As  time  rolled 
on,  the  good  seeds  sown  in  his  heart  began 
to  blossom  and  bear  fruit ;  and  as  year  after 
yearpassedby,he  improved  in  the  knowledge 
of  his  business,  and  rose  in  the  estimation  of 
his  employer.  He  still  lived  at  home  with  his 
parents,  striving,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power, 
to  make  up  by  increased  assiduity  for  the 
loss  they  experienced  by  their  daughter's  ill 
determination.  He  was  now  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  the  promises  of  his  child- 
hood were  not  belied  by  tl-ie  experience 
of  his  riper  years.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
imaginative  characters,  described  in  novels 
and  whom  fond  mothers  dream  about  only 
to  be  disappointed  in  the  end.  He  had 
many  faults,  and  didmany  very  silly  things. 
He  was  at  one  time  all  but  joining  a  chartist 
lodge,  and  another  he  was  nearly  enticed 
away  by  a  wild  drinking  set  who  used  to 
frequent  the  music  rooms  and  dancing 
saloons.  But  he  had  what  few  are  blessed 
with,  a  wise  sober-minded  adviser  always  at 
hand,  in  Mr.  Pearce.  For  some  years  he  at- 
tended the  evening-school;  and  after  he  left, 
he  would  go  to  him  in  all  his  difficulties  and 
perplexities  ;  and  he  ever  found  in  his  old 
master  a  friend,  who  not  only  could  give 
him  good  advice,  but,  what  made  good  ad- 
vice so  very  attractive,  could  sympathize 
in  all  his  doubts,  and  temper  his  directions 
according  to  his  pupil's  wants.  It  was  un- 
der Mr.  Pearce's  guidance  that  the  solemn 
truths  which  had  been  implanted  in  his 
heart  when  young,  began  to  develope  them- 
selves in  his  character,  and  he  was  led  to 
take  those  deep  and  true  views  of  life  and  its 
duties,  which  made  him  patient  when  others 
were  discontented  and  turbulent,  and  cheer- 
ful when  his  companions  saw  all  things  on 
the  black  side. 

About  this  time  two  things  occurred, 
which,  however  sad  in  themselves,  had  a 
reformatory  influence  on  our  hero's  future 
life : — 'the  marriage  of  his  sister,  and  the 
death  of  his  father. 

It  would  be  distressing  to  tell  how 
Sparkes  had  fallen  lower  and  lower  in  the 
scale  of  what  was  considered  decent  and 
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proper,  even  among  his  fellow  workmen  ; 
it  would  be  shocking  to  relate  the  many 
scenes  of  domestic  bickering  caused  by  his 
father's  profligate  habits ;  it  would  be  hor- 
rible to  repeat  the  language  in  which  the 
husband  addressed  his  wife  when  he  came 
home  in  his  frequent  drunken  fits,  and 
equally  horrible  to  record  the  exasperated 
woman's  replies.  To  all  such  incidents 
Charles  had  latterly  become  in  a  measure 
inured,  and  he  seldom  ventured  to  interfere 
between  his  parents,  except  when  actual 
violence  was  about  to  take  place  ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  habits  of  the  one  and  the 
carelessness  of  the  other,  both  father  and 
mother  had  an  affection  for  their  son  greater 
than  either  ever  ventured  to  declare,  which 
affection  was  repaid  by  Charles  in  a  manner 
they  at  least  could  fully  appreciate,  for  the 
fruits  of  his  labour  was  their  main  means  of 
support. 

Coming  home  late  one  evening  from  his 
friend  Pearce's  house,  he  was  surprised  to 
discover  his  mother  waiting  at  the  door  to 
receive  him.  Her  face  was  very  pale,  her 
hair  and  dress  disordered,  and  her  eyes  red 
as  if  from  weeping. 

*' What's  the  matter,  mother?"  inquired 
Charles,  about  to  rush  into  the  cottage. 

"  Hush  !  hush !  my  dear,"  said  she,  in  a 
kind  of  frightened  whisper  ;  *'  don't  wake 
him." 

And  with  that  she  led  him  fearfully  into 
the  house.  A  single  rushlight  was  burning 
on  she  table,  which  hardly  gave  sufficient 
light  to  enable  him,  coming  in  from  the 
street,  to  discern  the  cause  of  his  mother's 
unusual  caution.  But  he  was  not  long  in 
discovering  it ;  for,  lying  stretched  on  the 
bed  in  the  further  end  of  the  apartment, 
Avith  a  coverlid  thrown  loosely  over  the 
lower  part  of  his  person,  lay  the  figure  of 
a  man,  and  bending  over  his  face  was  a 
young  fellow  in  black,  with  an  unlighted 
cigar  in  his  mouth. 

To  rush  to  the  bedside  and  cast  himself 
before  it  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment, 
while  his  mother  sank  into  a  chair  and  burst 
into  tears. 

"  I'm  afraid  it's  all  up,"  said  the  parish 
surgeon's  assistant,  taking  the  cigar  from 
his  mouth  and  letting  the  hand  he  had  been 
holding  fall  back  upon  the  bed. 

''Tell  me,  tell  me  what  has  happened!" 
exclaimed  Charles,  bending  over  the  pros- 
trate form  of  his  father. 

"  Oh,  it's  quite  a  common  case,"  replied 
the  youth,  carelessly.  "I  suppose  he  had 
been  drinkin;s:  hard,  and  has  fallen  on  his 
forehead.  Decided  attack  of  delirium  tre- 
mens: can't  recover ;  quite  impossible  !" 

"  Oh,  don't  say  so,  sir  !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Sparkes,  passionately  throwing  herself  on 
the  body  of  her  husband. 


''  Why,  my  good  woman,  if  saying  any- 
thing different  would  do  any  good  I'd  say  it 
— but  it  won't.  Have  you  such  a  thing  as 
a  lucifer  match  about  .•*" 

But  before  the  doctor's  assistant  could 
light  his  cigar,  and  before  Charles  could 
quite  understand  or  believe  that  the  case 
was  hopeless,  the  sufierer  rose  upright  in 
his  bed  and  stared  about  him. 

"Father!  father  !"  cried  Charles.  "Oh, 
speak  a  word  to  me  !  tell  me  what  has  hap- 
pened !" 

"Clear  away  the  traps! — let's  have  a 
song  ! — put  more  coals  upon  the  furnace  !" 
shrieked  the  dying  man  in  the  paroxysm  of 
his  disorder. 

"  Quite  delirious,  you  see,"  said  the  as- 
sistant; "  told  you  so." 

"Nevermind,"  the  wretched  man  went 
on;  "if  I  am  drunk,  I'm  reasonable." 
And  then  he  began  to  sing  the  burden  of 
some  roaring  song,  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  would  suddenly  break  off,  rock  himself 
to  and  fro,  and  weep  like  a  child ;  no,  not 
like  a  child^  but  with  the  tears  of  a  strong 
man  in  agony.  Recovering  again,  he 
would  break  out  into  vile  oaths  and 
fearful  imprecations,  yet  always  talking 
and  muttering  about  the  factory  and  the 
public-house.  He  was  evidently  in  the 
midst  of  his  late  pot-house  companions. 

"  This  is  a  sad  sight,  sir,"  said  Charles, 
looking  up  at  the  assistant  through  his 
tears. 

"  Well,  yes,  so  it  is,"  returned  that  im- 
perturbable individual ;  "  but  quite  com- 
mon, I  assure  you.  Had  three  weavers  in 
the  same  way  last  week ;  one  died  raving 
mad,  with  an  oath  upon  his  lips." 

All  this  time  Sparkes  kept  rocking  him- 
self to  and  fro  in  the  arms  of  his  son,  mur- 
muring every  now  and  then  of  the  mill,  the 
overseer,  the  tavern,  and  the  ingratitude  of 
his  daughter  Mary.  Then,  for  more  than 
half  an  hour,  he  was  quite  still ;  and  the 
doctor's  assistant,  taking  advantage  of  his 
silence,  whispered  Charles  to  send  for  him 
if  he  was  wanted,  lit  his  cigar  at  the  dim 
candle,  and  presently  withdrew — making 
his  way  to  the  door  without  disturbing  Mrs. 
Sparkes,  who  was  sobbing  and  crying  by 
herself  in  a  corner. 

All  at  once  the  dying  man  started  up, 
and,  opening  his  eyes,  stared  wildly  round 
the  room.  "  Where  is  my  son  ? — bring  me 
my  son  !"  he  cried. 

"  Here,  father,  here  I  "  said  Charles, 
pressing  him  in  his  arms. 

Then  for  a  moment  the  light  of  reason 
shone  in  the  father's  eyes.  He  gazed 
earnestly  into  the  face  of  his  son  ;  beckoned 
him  to  come  nearer,  and  whispering  in 
his  ear — "Take  care  of  your  mother!" 
fell  back  and  expired. 
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"We  draw  &  Teil  over  the  events  of  that 
dav,  and  several  days  ;  for  the  grief  of  the 
widow  and  fatherless  are  sacred,  and  tlic 
preparations  for  a  parish  funeral  do  not  re- 
quire much  description. 

It  was  a  source  of  great  regret  to  Charles 
that  he  neither  knew  the  residence  of  his 
sister  nor  the  mill  where  she  was  employed. 
The  truth  was,  that  she  had  long  withdrawn 
herself  from  all  communication  with  her 
family ;  and  though  he  sought  her  every- 
where to  tell  her  the  sad  news,  he  had 
hitherto  been  unsuccessful. 

The  day  of  the  funeral  at  length  arrived. 
The  ceremony  itself  was  a  poor  affair — 
quite  a  common,  ordinary  parish  funeral, 
with  three  of  the  dead  man's  fellow  work- 
men and  his  son  as  followers, — their  ordinary 
working  clothes  but  thinly  disguised  be- 
neath the  rusty  black  cloaks  furnished  by 
the  parish  undertaker  ;  but  there  was  at 
least  one  sad  heart  in  the  dreary  company 
— one  sincere  mourner  behind  the  coffin. 

As  the  undertaker  hurried  thorn  through 
the  crowded  streets  of  Ancoats,  their  course 
was  stopped  for  a  moment  by  a  merry  com- 
pany, whose  loud  laughter  and  noisy  con- 
versation grated  harshly  on  the  ears  of  the 
chief  mourner.  He  looked  up  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  his  eyes  encountered  those  of  his 
sister  Mary.  They  spoke  not ;  and,  except 
by  a  slight  involuntary  start,  appeared  not 
to  recognise  each  other.  They  passed  on. 
None  other  of  either  company  noticed  the 
incident,  but  to  the  principal  actors  in  the 
scene  everything  was  quite  plain  and  com- 
prehensible : — the  daughter  was  going  to 
the  church  to  be  married,  and  the  father  to 
the  churchyard  to  be  buried  ! 

Possibly  the  meeting  was  not  without  its 
warning  even  to  one  so  thoughtless  and  so 
callous  as  Mary  Sparkes. 

The  next  evening  Mary  and  her  husband 
called  upon  the  widow,  and  of  course  ex- 
pressed their  regret  at  the  sad  news ;  but 
neither  mother  nor  daughter  had  much 
sympathy  for  each  other ;  and,  after  a  few 
words,  of  course,  they  parted,  never  to  meet 
again. 

That  same  day  Charles  made  a  resolution 
never  to  drink  another  drop  of  intoxicating 
liquor  as  long  as  he  lived ;  and  while  he 
sat  with  his  bereaved  mother  in  their  humble 
cottage,  his  sister  and  her  husband  were 
enjoying  themselves  in  their  own  fashion 
at  a  twopenny  ball  at  the  Pig  and  Thunder- 
bolt, the  respectable  Tom  and  Jerry  where 
their  acquaintance  had  begun. 

Gay  and  thoughtless,  fonder  of  pleasure 
than  of  hard  work,  with  more  rough  good 
humour  than  good  sense,  John  Mitchell 
had  never,  perhaps,  asked  himself  whether 
Mary  Sparkes  was  just  the  kind  of  wife 
fitted  for  him ;  but,  like  many  of  his  class, 


he  was  taken  by  the  pretty  face  and  gay 
dress  of  his  charmer,  and  after  a  short  ac- 
quaintance they  were  married — not,  how- 
ever, we  regret  to  say,  till  within  a  few 
months  of  the  birth  of  their  first  child. 
This  was  not  a  very  promising  beginning, 
to  be  sure,  or  very  likely  to  bring  a  blessing 
upon  their  house,  but  Mitchell  never  thought 
of  that ; — if  he  was  thoughtless  and  infirm, 
of  purpose,  he  had  within  him  the  elements 
of  good,  had  they  been  properly  encouraged 
and  worked  out. 

How  could  Mary  be  a  good  housewife  ?  How 
could  she  make  a  good  companion  for  her 
partner  in  life  ?  Young  married  people  in  that 
rank  of  life  seldom  have  much  furniture  to  fill 
their  room,  but  good  management  and  extreme 
cleanliness  do  a  great  deal  towards  imparting 
an  air  of  comfort  and  tidiness  ;  but  whenever 
the  wife  gets  into  dirty,  slatternly  ways,  it  is 
difiicult  to  conceive  a  more  perfect  picture  of 
ciscomfort  and  misery  than  a  room  may  pre- 
sent. 

Pool*  Mary  had  had  no  schooling  ;  she  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  so  that  she  could  not 
sit  down  to  a  book  of  an  evening.  Her  hands 
were  quite  awkward  too,  in  doing  any  kind 
of  household  work  ;  she  had  no  idea  whatever 
of  how  to  clean  out  a  room  properly.  With 
her  needle  she  was  very  little  more  at  home , 
and  as  to  cooking,  she  had  no  more  notion  of  it 
than  the  baby  at  her  breast.  In  short,  she 
knew  nothing  of  domestic  habits ;  she  had 
never  any  knowledge  of  cooking  before  her 
marriage ;  and  as  she  had  generally  been  pretty 
well  off,  she  could  afford  to  have  her  clothes 
made  by  others.  Now  the  whole  state  of  things 
was  altered ;  her  husband  was  anything  but 
provident,  and  she  could  no  longer  have  others 
to  work  for  her.  The  cooking  was  the  worst 
part  of  all ;  she  had  not  the  slightest  idea  what 
to  do ;  she  could  not  even  boil  a  potato ; 
baking  was  quite  out  of  the  question;  and  when 
they  did  buy  a  piece  of  meat,  her  only  resource 
was  to  fry  it — the  frying-pan  was  eternally 
on  the  fire.  Though  to  be  sure  she  did  occa- 
sionally, on  a  Sunday  morning,  buy  a  piece  of 
meat  from  a  barrow  in  the  street,  for  their 
dinner,  put  it  on  a  dish,  and  pay  a  penny  for 
the  baking  !  John  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to 
put  up  with  this  quietly.  Sometimes,  when 
raoneywas  plenty,  he  would  buy  ready-dressed 
meat  at.the  cookshop  ;  at  others,  when  he  could 
not  afford  this,  his  bad  supper  led  to  many  a 
fierce  quarrel  between  him  and  his  wife.  The 
dirt  of  the  house  did  not  give  a  charm  to  his 
home.  His  motiier  had  been  a  managing, 
bustling  woman,  and  he  was  not  accustomed 
to  see  the  bed  unmade,  the  dust  upon  the 
chairs,  and  the  remains  of  dinner  still  upon  the 
table  when  he  came  home  at  night. 

Miserable,  wretched  home  for  John  Mitchell '. 
Many  a  time  did  it  drive  him  to  the  bright  fire 
and  joyous  companions  of  the  alehouse.  Strange 
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scene  of  discomfort  to  poor  Mary ;  and  yet  it 
was  in  the  midst  of  it  that  she  was  soon  to 
bring  forth  her  first-born  child. 

It  was  a  happy  day  for  her  when  she  found 
herself  on  the  safe  side  of  such  a  trial,  and 
heard  her  infant  cry,  and  saw  her  husband's 
face  of  joy  when  he  came  home  from  his  work, 
and  found  that  a  little  boy  was  born  to  him. 
All  the  affections  of  his  heart  were  called  out 
toward  his  wife.  When  he  saw  her  and  her 
baby  lying  side  by  side  in  her  bed,  there  was 
nothing  that  he  could  not  do  or  promise  for  his 
Mary  then. 

The  novelty,  liowever,  soon  wore  off;  work, 
too,  was  scarce  about  that  time,  so  that  John 
did  not  find  it  very  convenient  to  pay  the  doc- 
tor and  the  nurse,  and  the  many  little  expenses 
which  a  lying-in  involves  in  every  rank  of  life. 
He  began  to  miss  his  wife's  earnings.  She 
had  of  course  been  obliged  to  give  up  work  a 
fortnight  before  her  confinement,  so  that  now 
she  had  lost  more  than  a  month.  This  pro- 
duced a  great  diminution  in  their  finances, 
especially  at  such  a  time  as  this.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  Mary  dreaded  the  question  which 
she  knew  her  husband  would  ask ;  but  at  last, 
one  Sunday  morning,  it  came. 

"When  shall  you  be  able  to  go  back  to  Mr. 
Marsh's  ?" 

Poor  Mary,  wishing  to  put  off  the  evil  day, 
replied — "  I  don't  think  I  am  strong  enough  to 
work  yet.  It  was  only  last  Thursday  fort- 
night that  our  little  boy  was  born." 

"  Don't  you  pretend  that,"  said  John  ;  "  we 
shall  all  starve  if  you  choose  to  live  as  a  fine 
lady  ;  you  are  just  as  fit  to  go  as  I  am." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  with  the  baby  ?"  she 
asked  mournfully. 

John  hesitated  to  express  the  thoughts  which 
rose  up  in  his  mind ;  his  love  toward  his  first- 
born liad  not  yet  died  away,  so  that  he  could 
hardly  make  up  his  mind  to  bring  out  the  pro- 
posal he  intended  to  offer.. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  with  the  baby  ?"  asked 
Mary,  after  a  minute's  silence.  During  this 
time  a  struggle  had  been  going  on  between 
selfishness  and  paternal  affection  in  John's 
breast.  It  was  only  a  short  struggle,  and  sel- 
fishness gained  the  day. 

"  Do,  woman  !  do  what  all  your  neighbours 
do.  Why  are  you  to  be  diflerent  from  the 
rest?" 

She  knew  what  was  coming  next,  and  en- 
deavoured to  excite  a  fresh  disjolay  of  her  hus- 
band's love  for  his  first-born. 

"  I  can't  leave  this  little  darling  ;  I  can't,  I 
can't !  "  she  cried. 

This  outburst  softened  John  a  little  ;  but  he 
was  not  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,"  said  he,  "  there  is  old  Mrs. 
Smithson,that  lives  up  the  opening  ;  she  takes 
in  babies.  You  can  leave  yours  there  in  the 
morning.  She'll  take  care  of  it ;  and  tlien  you 
can  fetch  it  back  of  an  evening.    Her  house  is 


close  to  the  factory  ;    so  that  you  can  go  and 
see  it  between  hours." 

•'  But  will  she  take  care  of  the  little  dear?  '* 
asked  Mary,  sadly. 

"Oh,  to  be  sure  she  will ;  and  a  fellow- 
workman  of  mine,  who  has  a  large  family,  says 
that  they  sell  some  nice  stuff  at  the  chemist's, 
which  makes  the  babies  quiet,  if  their  mother 
cannot  come  to  them  ;  it  sends  them  to  sleej)." 
This  touched  a  chord  which  John  was  not 
aware  of;  and  he  was  quite  unprepared  for  the 
frantic  manner  in  which  she  exclaimed, — 

"  My  little  darling  shall  never  be  poisoned 
by  that  horrid  stuff!  He  shan't !  he  shan't !  if 
I  starve  first.  It  was  the  death  of  my  little 
brother,  years  ago ;  and  my  mother  never  got 
over  it  for  months,  for  the  doctor  told  her  that 
£he  had  killed  her  child." 

"  Well,  well,  Mary ;  let  us  say  no  more 
about  it.  Wait  a  week  longer,  and  we  sliall 
see  what  can  be  done.  Don't  fret,  girl,  and 
take  on  in  that  cruel  manner." 

A  week  passed  before  the  conversation  was 
renewed ;  but  it  was  delayed,  not  forgotten. 
It  requires  strong  principle  for  any  one  to  go 
contrary  to  the  current  of  public  usage,  espe- 
cially when  the  exercise  of  principle  would 
involve  severe  loss  and  entail  self-denial  upon 
the  actors.  And  so,  when  the  subject  was  re- 
sumed, IMary  was  much  more  reconciled  to 
leaving  her  baby  at  Mrs.  Smithson's ;  and,  as 
they  found  themselves  gradually  getting  into 
debt,  and  her  wages  were  daily  more  and  more 
wanted,  she  went  to  the  old  woman  with  an 
aching  heart,  and  delivered  up  her  little  charge. 
It  was  at  the  commencement  of  her  married 
life,  and  when  she  first  became  a  mother,  tliat 
Mary  Mitchell  had  experienced  these  scruples. 
The  next  child  she  had  was  speedily  put  ©ut 
to  nurse,  and  died,  of  course ;  as  also  did  tlie 
third .  And  by  the  time  her  fourth  babe  ^^■as 
born,  little  John  was  nearly  six  years  old,  and 
he,  like  his  uncle,  was  constituted  nurse,  to 
watch  over  the  other  child  during  the  ab- 
sence of  its  mother. 

It  was  then  that  the  difficulty  came  of  keep- 
ing them  quiet ;  it  was  then  tliat  the  temi.)ta- 
tion  was  presented  in  its  strongest  aspect ;  it 
was  tlien  that  the  sad  alternative  was  first 
adopted;  and  it  was  then  that,  for  the  fir^t 
time,  she  found  herself  at  the  chemiy-t's  shop, 
purchasing  the  deadly  drugs  that  had  killed 
her  infant  brother. 

Who  does  not  pity  Mary !  She  had  been 
headstrong  and  wilful,  no  doubt ;'  but  it  was 
not  altogether  her  fault.  She  had  from  a  mere 
child  worked  early  and  late;  she  had  grown 
u])  in  ignorance  and  untidiness ;  she  had  had 
nothing  but  examples  of  evil  in  her  own  liome ; 
and  now  she  had  grown  up,  it  seemed,  but  to 
entail  all  these  misfortunes  upon  her  children 
in  their  turn  !  She  was  a  miserable  woman, 
too,  and  saw  too  plainly  that  her  husband  did 
not  much  consider  her  welfare.     He  used  to 
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complain  bitterly  of  iier  while  lie  went  out  of 
an  evL-nin;?  and  spent  his  own  and  her  money 
with  his  idle  companions.      But  could  she  ex- 


pect anything  else?  Had  she  done  anytliing 
to  make  his  liome  liappy,  or  to  impart  a  charia 
to  liis  fireside  r 
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It  was  ii  case  in  which  domcvstic  intelligence 
and  skill  were  at  fault,  r.ud  a  messenger  was 
despatched  for  a  medical  practitioner.  lie 
speedily  arrived  ;  he  sat  down  by  the  bedside 
of  the  sufferer  ;  lie  askwl  all  the  questions  he 
considered  dv'sirable ;  Avith  his  lingers  on  the 
pulse,  he  looked  attentively  at  his  ^valch  ;  and 
in  a  few  moments  he  appeared  to  understand 
the  character  of  the  disease. 

But  a  Question  seemed  then  to  arise  in  his 
mind.  He  took  from  iiis  pocket  a  wooden  in- 
strument;  it  was  about  nine  or  ten  inches  long, 
it  was  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  ex- 
pandcil  at  the  two  ends  into  an  oval,  the  longest 
part  of  which  was,  perhaps,  two  inches  wide ; 
and  wonder  might  have  been  felt  at  what  he 
was  about  to  do. 

In  this  instrument  there  was,  however,  no 
magic.  It  bore  not  the  slightest  resemblance 
to  tlie  rattle  of  the  medicine  man  of  Xorth 
American  Indian  tribe.  It  was  the  stetho- 
scope, first  employed  by  Laennec,  a  French 
physician,  who  has  given  the  following  account 
of  its  discovery  : — 

"  In  the  year  183  6, 1  was  consulted  by  a 
young  woman,  aifected  with  the  general  symp- 
toms of  diseased  heart,  and  in  whose  case  per- 
cussion and  tlie  use  of  the  hand  were  of  little 
avail,  owing  to  her  being  extremely  lusty.  The 
immediate  application  of  the  ear  being  inadmis- 
sible for  obvious  reasons,  I  happened  to  recol- 
lect a  simple  and  well-known  fact  in  acoustics, 
and  fancied  it  might  be  turned  to  some  use  on 
tb,e  present  oc<iasion.  The  fact  I  allude  to  is, 
the  great  Ctistinctness  with  which  we  hear  the 
scratch  of  a  pin  at  one  end  of  a  piece  of  wood 
on  applying  our  ear  to  the  other.  Immediately 
on  this  suggestion,  I  rolled  a  (juire  of  paper  into 
a  kind  of  cylinder,  and  applied  one  end  of  it  to 
my  patient's  chest  and  the  ether  to  my  ear,  and 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  I  could 
thereby  perceive  the  action  of  tlie  heart  in  a 
manner  much  more  clear  and  distinct  than  I 
had  ever  been  able  to  do  by  the  immediate  ap- 
plication of  the  ear.  From  this  moment  I 
imagined  that  means  might  be  found  to  ascer- 
tain the  character,  not  merely  of  the  action  of 
the  heart,  but  of  every  species  of  sound  pro- 
duced by  the  motion  of  all  the  organs  within 
the  chest." 

Laennec  now  set  himself  to  carry  out  more 
fully  the  idea  he  had  thus  conceived,  and  to 
some  extent  applied  ;  and  at  length  constructed 
the  instrument  which  is  now  in  use  by  those 


medical  men  who  are  not  invcterately  attached 
to  whatever  is  old,  and  intensely  i)rejuchced 
against  any  thing  new,  as  is  still  unhappily  the 
case  with  with  some  of  the  faculty.  Its  name, 
the  stethoscope,  is  derived  from  two  Greek 
words,  skopeo,  to  examine  or  explore,  and 
stethos,  the  breast  or  chest;  and  by  its  use 
Laennec  was  persuaded  that  he  should  be  able 
to  discover  "  a  set  of  new  signs  of  diseases  of 
the  chest,  simple  and  certain,  and  such  as  might 
probably  render  the  diagnosis  of  these  diseases 
as  i30sitive  and  circumstantial  as  that  of  many 
affections  that  come  within  the  inmiediate  reach 
of  the  hand  of  the  surgeon."  ISor  have  his 
expectations  been  disappointed ;  a  new,  clear 
and  steady  light  has  been  thrown,  by  the  aid 
of  this  instrument,  on  almost  all  the  diseases  of 
the  organs  contained  in  tlie  chest. 

That  such  results  should  arise  is  accounted 
for  from  the  following  facts  : — Sounds  are  pro- 
duced by  the  organs  of  the  body  in  the  move- 
ments which  they  make  while  performing  their 
functions.  Thus,  when  the  air  rushes  through 
the  windpipe  into  the  lungs,  in  the  act  of  in- 
spiration ;  when,  by  the  act  of  expiration,  it  is 
expelled  through  the  same  tube ;  when  it  is 
acted  upon  in  the  larynx  by  the  vocal  organs  ; 
when  the  chambers  of  the  heart  forcibly  con- 
tract, and  it  is  said  to  beat ;  when  the  vital 
fluid  passes  through  the  great  arterial  trunks  ; 
and  when  air  is  contained  in  the  intestines,  and 
is  acted  on  by  the  natural  movements  of  these 
organs  ;  in  all  these  instances  certain  sounds 
are  invariably  produced.  They  may  often  be 
heard  by  applying  the  unassisted  ear  to  the 
body,  but  still  more  distinctly  by  the  aid  of  an 
acoustic  instrument ;  and  it  is  found  that  by 
attention  these  various  sounds  differ  greatly 
from  each  other.  The  sound  of  the  air  in  the 
windpipe,  when  inspired,  differs  from  that  in 
the  same  tube  when  respired ;  and  the  sound 
of  the  air  in  the  larynx  during  the  act  of  speak- 
ing, differs  from  both ;  while  the  sound  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  even  by 
the  action  of  its  different  chambers,  may  be 
respectively  discrimmated.  On  these  facts, 
then,  the  modern  practice  of  ausmdtation  is 
founded,  its  name  being  derived  from  a  Latin 
word,  meaning  "  to  listen,"  and  the  course  being, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  application  of  the  ear  to 
the  body,  in  various  cases  of  disease.  The 
recognising  of  ail  such  sounds  as  these  already 
described  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  use  of  the 
stethoscope. 
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Accordingly,  whatever  mystery  attended  the 
movements  of  the  medical  practitioners  first 
referred  to,  it  was  soon  dispelled.  lie  applied 
the  lower  part  of  the  stethoscope  to  the  chest  of 


the  sufTcivr,  and  Ills  ear  to  the  top  ;  and  after 
listening  attentively  for  a  few  moments,  stated 
that  it  was  free  from  disease.  It  remained  for 
liim  to  prescribe  for  other  symptoms. 


A  FORTUNE  FOUND  AND  A  FORTUNE  LOST. 


Concluded  from  imgc  21. J 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  had  nearly  reached 
"  The  Elms,"  when  they  were  met  by  the 
buxom  servant  girl  with  whom  our  readers  are 
already  acquainted.  She  was  running  at  full 
speedy  and  tliough  it  was  nearly  dark,  and  the 
evening  vras  damp,  she  had  on  neither  shawl 
nor  bonnet,  ^'  Whatever,''  exclaimed  Mrs, 
Stanley,  foreboding  ill,  *'  Whatever  can  bring 
the  girl  here  in  that  state?"  By  this  time 
Jenny  had  reached  her  master  and  mistress. 
Her  hair  was  flying  in  the  wind  behind  her, 
and  her  eyes  seemed  almost  out  of  her  head. 
She  gasped  out  something,  and  fell  speechless. 
"  What  can  it  be  ?  what  can  it  be  ?"  shrieked 
out   Mrs.  Stanlcj 

••  You  look  to  her,"  answered  her  husband, 
"  and  I'll  run  to  the  house." 

In  about  ten  minutes  a  farm  servant  came 
with  a  cart,  and  conveyed  Jenny  and  her  mis- 
tress home.  When  questioned  as  to  what  was 
the  matter,  the  servant  replied  he  did  not 
know,  but  the  doctor  was  sent  for.  Full  of 
alarm,  Mrs.  Stanley,  on  reaching  the  farm, 
rushed  into  the  house.  She  saw  no  one.  From 
the  kitchen  she  hurried  into  the  parlour :  all 
was  vacant.  As  she  was  leaving  the  parlour, 
however,  she  thought  she  heard  a  low  continued 
moaning  over  head.  In  a  moment  she  was  in 
the  upper  room,  when  she  beheld  a  sight  at 
which  she  at  once  fell  into  a  swoon.  Her  se- 
cond child,  a  sweet  girl  of  three  years  old,  had 
fallen  into  the  Idtchen  fire  while  playing  in  the 
room,  and  while  the  servant  girl  was  with  her 
sweatheart  in  the  orchard.  Mrs.  Stanley,  on 
recovering  her  senses  found  her  poor  little  girl 
dreadfully  burnt  and  in  great  torture.  "What," 
exclaimed  she,  "  what  is  that  all  over  my  dear, 
dearest  Annie?"  Her  husband  sobbed  out 
that,  as  he  had  learnt  from  a  neighbour  who 
had  come  in  at  Jenny's  shrieks,  and  conveyed 
the  child  up  stairs,  having  extinguished  the 
flames  by  wrapping  her  in  a  blanket — her  hus- 
band told  her  that  it  was  flour ;  a  lady  driving 
by  in  a  can-iage,  drawn  into  the  house  by  the 
general  alarm,  had  ordered  Jenny  to  sprinkle 
flour  all  over  her.  At  this  moment  the  medi- 
cal man  entered.  Having  examined  the  child, 
he  said  he  hoped  she  would  get  better,  but  he 
could  not  at  present  do  more  than  had  been  done, 
Mrs.  Stanley  sat  herself  ^own,  buried  in  grief, 
to  watch  by  her  dear  Annie's  side.     The  moan- 


ing came  like  thunder  upon  her  heart.  Yet 
s]ie  was  calm,  only  a  gurgling  in  her  throat 
every  novv'  and  then  betokened  the  strong  efibrt 
she  had  to  make  in  order  to  restrain  her  feel- 
ings. Towards  daylight  Annie  groaned  loss 
fearfully,  and  by  eight  o'clock  she  was  no  more. 
The  moment  that  Mrs.  Stanley  had  satisfied 
herself  that  her  beloved  girl  was  gone,  she  lifted 
her  head  from  above  her  child's  face,  where  it 
had  for  nearly  an  hour  been  fixed  in  mute  and 
most  earnest  watching,  lletiring  from  the  bed- 
side, she  made  for  a  chair,  but,  ere  she  reached 
it,  fell  back  on  the  floor,  apparently  lifeless. 
The  noise  brought  up  Stanley,  who  was  getting 
his  breakfast  below.  "  She's  dead !"  he  ex- 
claimed as  he  entered  the  room.  He  was  mis- 
taken. The  fit  was  one  of  great  violence,  and 
lasted  for  hours.  When  at  length  her  eyes  re- 
opened, Mrs.  Stanley  had  the  gratification  to 
see  the  gentle  features  of  her  sister  bending  over 
her. 

The  funeral  was  over,  and  the  members  of 
the  family  were  taking  a  meal  together,  when  a 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  Stanley,  who 
seemed  to  recognise  the  hand,  arose  and  went 
out.  "  I  do  not  like  it,"  said  his  wife.  ''What 
can  that  man  want  ?  He's  here  now  nearly 
every  week ;  nay,  it's  only  three  days  since  his 
last  visit." 

"  Who  is  he  ?"  asked  her  sister. 

''  I  should  like  to  know%"  w^as  the  reply,  "  but 
Richard  won't  tell  me ;  he's  got  so  silent  of 
late,  is  Tiichard  ;  he's  not  the  man  he  was,  nor 
is  he  half  so  kind  as  he  used  to  be :  perhaps 
j30or  Annie's  death  will  bring  him  back," 

"  Heaven  grant  it!"  said  Ilickards,  in  a  most 
earnest  tone.  "  But  have  you  never  seen  the 
man  ?" 

*'Yes:  he's  a  short,  thick-set  fellow— a  sort 
of  shabby  gentleman,  like  them  as  you  see  near 
the  desk  at  the  Manor  Court.  I  don't  like  his 
looks,  I  met  him  last  week,  face  to  face,  and 
he  avoided  my  eye." 

"  Well,"  added  Rickards,  "  I  dare  say  it's  all 
right,  Stanley  knows  what  he's  about ;  but  I 
fear  he's  after  that  property." 

"  And  I  fear  so,  too,"  added  Mrs.  Stanley. 
"  As  I  said  before,  Riohard  is  not  the  man  nor 
the  husband  he  was  ;  and  then  he  starts  so  o' 
nights.  One  night  I  awoke  and  found  him  in 
tears.   He  said  as  how  he  was  not  weeping ;  but 
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I  know  he  was.  And  then  I  can  get  no  money 
from  him.  Afore,  I  had  what  I  wanted,  and 
when  I  wanted.  He  kept  nothing  locked  ;  and 
I  went  to  tlie  drawer,  or  to  liis  pocket,  and  just 
took  what  I  liked.  Now,  the  drawer  is  locked, 
and  his  pocket, the  last  time  I  pvit  my  hand  in. 
was  empty."  At  tlieso  words  she  burst  into 
an  liysterical  weeping.  When  somewhat  re- 
covered, she  continued—"  He  thrust  me  away  ; 
yes,  he  almost  pushed  me  down.  Oh !  how  was 
I  amazed  !  I  had  put  my  hand  into  his  pocket 
hundreds  of  times,  and  'twas  all  right ;  some- 
times he  would  jocosely  call  me  'a  little  thief,' 
or  try  to  get  hold  of  me  and  give  me  a  kiss ; 
and  this  day  month—oh  I  the  day  of  my  dear 
child's  funeral !— yes  !  this  day  four  weeks, 
wlienwantingmoneyforthe  household  expenses, 
I  gently  (for,  somehow,  I  had  grown  half  afraid) 
put  my  hand  into  his  pocket,  he  pushed  me 
away  so  violently,  that  I  nearly  fell  against  the 
wainscot.  Oh,  Richard  !'  I  exclaimed,  'is  it 
possible  ?'  '  I  have  no  money  !'  he  growled  out, 
hurrying  down  stairs." 

•'  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  all  this,"  said 
Rickards.  "  I  am  afraid  there 's  something 
^vl•ong.  For  my  part  I  don't  like  those  lawyers ; 
there  may  be  honest  men  among  them,  but 
they're  hard  to  find ;  and  I  have  heard  that  the 
London  lawyers  are  as  sharp  as  a  shark's  tooth. 
But  howsoever,  Fanny,  if  you  want  a  bit  of 
money,  you  see,  I  can  let  you  have  some." 

"  Oh  no  !"  replied  Mrs.  Stanley,  with  a  little 
pride  in  her  tone.  "  I  dare  say  all  will  be  right 
again  shortly.  I'm  a  poor  nervous  thing,  and 
so  was  my  mother  ;  I  know  I  make  mountains 
out  of  molehills; — but  poor  Annie  !— oh,  I 
could  have  borne  all,  all,  easily,  but  for  that !" 
She  continued  weeping  for  several  minutes,  and 
then,  resuming  her  tranquillity,  said — '*  Is  it 
true,  brother,  that  you  have  been  taken  into 
the  modeling  shop  ?" 

"  Yes,  three  months  ago." 

"  Have  you  more  wages  ?" 

'•  Yes,  now  ;  not  at  first.  We've  now  got  all 
straight,  and  I've  joined  a  building  club.  If 
things  go  on  well,  I  shall  build  myself  a  cot- 
tage next  year.  But,  you  see,  our  Martha 
there 's  a  good  manager,  like ;  and  if  you  will 
be  so  good,— nay,  I  don't  know  how  to  use 
these  fine  words,  but  just  take  a  bit  of  my 
brass,  for  I  haven't  forgot  the  bread  and 
bacon." 

Fanny  again  burst  into  tears.  In  a  minute 
she  replied  — "I  was  happy  then,  and  right 
glad  was  I  to  help  you ;  and  now,  if  I  really 
want  it,  you  shall  help  me." 

As  Mrs.  Stanley  finished  these  words  her 
husband  entered  the  room.  The  evening  was 
advanced,  and  the  friends  parted.  In  '•  The 
Elms"  husband  and  wife  retired  to  bed  with- 
out exchanging  a  word. 

Next  morning,  Stanley  went  away  early,  to 
attend  a  market  in  a  neighbouring  town.  As 
his  wife  was  partaking  of  breakfast  from  a  very 


poorly  furnished  board,  she  suddenly  saw  the 
repulsive  face  of  the  mysterious  stranger,  star- 
ing into  the  room  tlirough  an  opening  made  by 
putting  back  the  door  a  little.  Surprised,  she 
jumped  up,  ran  to  the  door,  looked  out,  but 
could  see  no  one. 

In  about  an  hour,  and  when  she  had  sat  down 
to  repair  the  trowscrs  of  her  eldest  boy,  she 
heard  a  noise  in  tJie  kitchen,  and  hurrj'ing 
thither,  found  there  three  persons,  one  of  whom 
was  the  ill-looking  stranger.  ''They  had 
come,"  he  said,  "  to  take  possession  in  the 
name  of  "  Trout,  Gudgeon,  and  Company,  Soli- 
citors, London,"  to  whom  all  Mr.  Stanl'^y's pro- 
perty has  been  made  over." 

"  Take  possession !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley, "  why,  these  things  are  mine,  who  has  a 
right  to  take  possession  here  ?" 

*'  Calm  yourself,  my  dear  woman !"  said 
Mr.  Scamp,  the  greasy-coated  man  ;  calm  your- 
self, Mrs.  Stanley,  you'll  find  it  all  right." 
''Then,"  added  he,  "look  at  this,  tis  my 
authority !"'  Mrs.  Stanley  took  a  piece  of 
parchment  into  her  hands,  but  at  the  best  she 
was  no  scholar,  so  she  gave  it  back  to  Mr. 
Scamp,  saying,  ''  But  you'll  wait  till  my  hus- 
I  band  comes  home  ?" 

I      "Oh,   certainly,  perhaps  longer;  but   have 
i  you  nothing  to  eat  and  drink  in  the  house?" 
I      *'  You  can  have  some  eggs  and  bacon." 

"  Insufferable  stuff !  Jim,  just  twist  the  necks 
of  a  pair  of  those  chickens  there  at  the  barn 
door,  they  will  be  very  good  with  a  bit  of 
boiled  bacon ;  and  I  say  mistress,  be  sharp 
and  get  it  ready." 

Mrs.  Stanley  withdrew  into  an  outhouse,  to 
commence  her  preparations  for  cooking  As 
she  entered,  she  met  the  eye  of  the  neighbour 
who  had  saved  her  little  girl  from  being  lite- 
rally consumed.  "  Who  are  those  strangers? 
asked  Betty  Giles,  such  w^as  the  woman's  name. 
What  do  they  want  ?  I  don't  like  the  look  of 
them.  I've  certainly  seen  that  man  before. 
Wait,  I'll  go  to  the  parlour  cupboard,  and  then 
I  shall  have  a  full  view  of  him."  She  returned 
almost  instantly.  *'  It  is  he,"  she  said,  at  the 
very  top  of  her  breath  and  quite  pale  wth  agi- 
tation. 

"  Who  ?" 

"  The  very  man  who,  I  believe,  caused  poor 
Annie's  death." 

*'  Why,  what  do  you  mean,  do  tell  me,  not  a 
moment's  delay,  tell  me,  O  tell  me !"  Mrs. 
Stanley,  in  her  eager  impatience,  did  not  seem 
to  be  aware  that  she  was  occasioning  the 
delay. 

**  Be  quiet,"  answered  Betty,  "  and  I'll  tell 
you  what  I  mean.  Woll,"  continued  she  in 
a  whisper,  "  that  man,  the  gentleman  I 
mean," 

"  His  name  is  Scamp,"  interposed  Mrs. 
Stanley.  - 

"  Well  then,  mf.  Scamp  entered  this  house 
just  before  poor  dear  Annie  began  to  scream. 
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"What  became  of  him  after  I  don't  know,  for 
I  tliought  of  nothhig  but  the  child  ;  only  Annie 
tried  to  make  me  understand  soinetliing.  fShe 
scratched  with  her  hands^  and  said  'papery 
fire;'  and  I  thought  I  once  made  out  the  words, 
''  he  threw.'  1  do  think  .Mr.  Scamp  threw  so:ne- 
thing  into  the  lire,  and  do  you  know,"  she  said 
iu  a  yet  lower  whisper,  "I  do  think  poor  Annie 
cauiglit  fire  in  scratching  jjome  paper  out  of  the 
flames." 

At  this  instant  Mr.  Stanley  came  in.  Calling 
his  wife,  he  asked,  •'  What  is  this  ?"  when, 
casting  his  eye  on  Scamp,  he  turned  pale,  and 
added  :  "  Oh,  I  see.  Well,  I  had  thought  to 
keep  the  deed,  but  as  they  will  have  it,  they 
must."  Hastening  to  the  chejjt  of  drawers,  he 
proceeded  to  open  one  of  the  compartments, 
saying  meanwhile,  "  This,  at  any  rate,  will 
satisfy  your  employers."  He  searched  and 
searciied,  and  then  exclaimed,  "  Why,  what  is 
this?  the  deed's  gone!  Fanny,  where  is  it? 
The  lock  was  tampered  with  once  before." 

"  Not  by  me,"  said  Jifrs.  Stanley. 

*  Yes,  by  you,  and  I  know  the  day." 

"  When  ?" 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you,  as  you  deny  it.  You 
have  often  complained  of  the  push  I  gave  you 
(some  husbands  would  have  done  more)  tliu 
evening  before  you  had  tampered  with  the 
lock." 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  his  wife,  "  hov*^  can  you 
say  such  things  ?" 

Hereupon  Betty  Giles  interposed,  and  re- 
lated what  she  s:iw^  and  what  she  had  con- 
jectured. 

'•  Alas  ! "  addeJ  Stanley,  "  I  see  it  all.  Yes, 
those  wretches,  Trout,  Gudgeon,  and  Co., 
have  employed  this  Scamp  to  get  hold  of 
that  deed,  and  now  I'm  completely  in  their 
power.  But  that  is  nothing  compared  with 
my  bliameful  sus-idcions  of  you,  dear  Fanny ! 
and  then  to  think  of  the  dreadful  death  of  my 
dear  child  !  And  all  this  comes  of  looking 
after  the  Hor^e  estate.  But  111  be  revenged  !" 
Hurrying  out  of  the  apartment,  he  presented 
liimself  before  Scamp  and  his  myrmidons,  who 
were  .now  enjoying  their  delicacies.  "  Scoun- 
drel !"  said  he,  "  what  hast  thou  done  ?" 

"  Wlien  I've  finished  my  dinner  I'll  talk  to 
you." 

This  cool  impudence  was  more  than 
Stanley  could  endure,  and  he  struck  Scamp 
over  the  mouth.  In  a  second  Stanley  was  on 
tlia  floor.     The  three  men  stood  over  him,  and, 


j  making  him  their  prisoner,  bound  liim  liand 
i  and  foot.     The  meal  being  ended,  oiie  of  them 
i  w:',s  dispatched  for  a  policeman,  in  wiio.se  cus- 
I  tody   Stanley  was   conveyed   to  prison.     Tiie 
j  next  morning  lie  was  brought  before  the  bench, 
I  charf^ed   with    an   assault.      Ife   had    always 
I  borne  a  good  character,  and  having  expressed 
'  deep  sorrow  for  liis  misdemeanour,  was  on  the 
I  point  of  being  dischiwgeil,  when  the  proceed- 
■  ing.s  were  stopped  by  another  policeman,  wlio, 
i  suddenly  entering  the  court,  asked  that  Stanley 
niiglit  be  detained,  alleging  that  he  had  a  war- 
rant   against   him    on    a   charge   of   forgery. 
It  was  too  true.       To  so  desperate   an    ex- 
pedient had  Stanley  been  driven  by  demands 
made  on  him  for  money  wherewith  to  prose- 
cute his  claim. 

In  due  course  the  property  at  "  the  Elms  " 
was  sold  by  auction ;  Stanley  underwent  his 
trial,  and  was  sfiiitcnced  to  transportation  for 
fourteen  yeara. 

In  the  midst  of  these  things  there  appeared 

in  a  local  paper  an  announcement  that  John 

Trout,  Esq.,  of  the  highly  respectablo  firm  of 

Trout,  Gudgeon,  and  Co.,  solicitors,  London, 

I  had  taken  possession  of  his  ancestral  estate  at 

•  Hope,  in  the  county  of  Lancashire. 

Fifteen  years  have  passed  away.    One  even- 

j  in  autumn  a  p(aor,  foot-sore,  broken-down  man 

!  was  seen  r.pproaching  a  mansion  in  the  centre 

;  of  Warwickshire.     He  knocks  at  a  side  do«r, 

j  and,  after  a  long  interval,  is  admitted.     It  is 

I  Stanley  returned  from  his  punishment.      He 

I  has  been  "  home,"  as  he  still  calls  "  The  Elms," 

i  and  found  his  wife  dead,  and  his  children  gone 

no    one   could    tell    whither.       "  Poor    Mrs. 

Stanley  !''  said  an  old  gossip  to  him,  as,  chin 

and  knees  almost  together,  she  sat  smoking  a 

short  dirty  i)ipe — "poor  creature  !  it  was  more 

I  nor  she  could  bear ;  she  kept  up  for  about  two 

I  years,   jmd   then  died,    everybody  said    of  a 

I  broken  heart." 

j  Stanley  inquired  for  EicKards,  and  hearing 
I  that  he  had  first  become  a  partner  in  the  con- 
i  cern  for  wh.ich  he  worked,  and  then  rose  to 
j  the  head  of  the  establishment,  and  finally  had 
j  retired  into  Warwickshire  with  a  handsome 
1  fortune,  set  out  on  foot,  determining  to  seek 
I  his  former  friend. 

i  Stanley  lives  in  Ilickards'  house  to  the 
i  present  day.  The  first  lost,  and  the  second 
(  found  a  fortune.  Virtuous  industry  and  thrift 
I  is  the  only  safe  way  to  wealtli. 


AiiTESiAN  IYells. — The  deepest  bored  well  in  the  world  is  at  Mondrof :  it  is  2,200  feet 
deep,  and  still  progressing;  its  waters  are  95  degrees  Fahrenheit  — witlrki  three  degrees  of  blood 
heat.  The  well  of  Crenelle,  at  Paris,  is  1,794  feet  deep,  mbstly  through  a  chalk  bed.  Its  tem- 
perature i?  72  degrees,  Fahrenlieit.  It  discharges  20  barrels  of  water  per  minute,  and  i-ises  50 
feet  above  tJic  surface.  It  is  diihcult  to  account  for  the  rise  of  water  in  tliese  bored  wells  ;  in- 
clined strata  of  rocks  having  a  source  higher  than  the  issue,  is  generally  suppo:<ed  to  be  the 
cause ;  but  water  is  as  readily  procured  on  high  a.^'  low  lands.  Condensation  of  steam,  and  the 
great  pressure  from  centraliieat,  has  also  been  LHigge^^ted. 
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EYE-INJURERS. 


"I]»ROCEEDED  to  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire," 
says  David  P.  Miller,  in  his  "  Life  of  a  Show- 
man," "  where  there  were  several  shows  ; 
and,  among  other  entertainments,  an  exlii- 
bition  of  sparring.  The  arrangements  for 
this  atfuir  were  not  completed,  and,  bein^ 
at  the  time  a  strapping  fellow,  I  had  the 
offer  of  an  engagement,  which  I  acocpled, 
as  the  "Warwickshire  Champion.  But  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  the  fair  was  over,  1 
heartily  regretted  taking  to  myself  any  such 
high-sounding  title. 

"  My  task  was  a  very  laborious  one,  as  I 
had  all  the  rough  customers  to  contend  with, 
wliich  required  more  exertion  than  would 
be  necessary  by  one  acquainted  with  the 
science  ;  but  as  I  was  only  a  novice,  there 
were  many  who  pummeled  the  Wariclcksliirc 
hero's  head  in  a  way  that  he  by  no  means 
approved. 

"  During  the  first  day's  exhibition — and 
I  took  good  care  not  to  liave  a  second — a 
great  strong  butcher  came  into  the  place 
to  show  off  his  pugilistic  talents,  and  the 
Warwickshire  hero  was  selected  to  confront 
him.  He  put  on  the  gloves,  and  immedi- 
ately commenced  hostilities,  adopting  what 
'the  fancy'  term  —  the  wearing  system; 
that  is,  making  their  arms  fly  about  like  the 
spokes  of  a  windmill,  sweeping  everything 
before  them.  He  did  not  succeed  in  plant- 
ing many  blows,  but  he  was  very  resolute. 
"Within  the  preceding  two  or  three  hours, 
1  had  encountered  two  or  three  nearly  as 
ugly  customers  as  himself,  and  consequently 
was  very  much  fatigued.  However,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  planting  a  blow  in  tlie  gentleman's 
stomach,  which  silenced  liim  for  a  few  se- 
conds. The  gloves  were  then  taken  off 
him,  but  I  still  kept  mine  on,  when  suddenly 
he  sprang  upon  me,  and  with  his  bare  fists 
succeeded  in  giving  me  two  beautiful  black 
ryes." 

We  hear  sometimes  of  such  brutal,  or 
worse  than  brutal  exhibitions  being  still 
carried  on.  and  occasionally  we  meet,  in  our 
walks,  with  a  man  whose  discoloured  eye, 
or  eyes,  bear  witness  that  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  combat,  inflicting  in  return,  per- 
haps, similar  injuries. 

We  rejoice  to  think  of  the  improvement 
that  appears  in  this  respect  since  the  days 
of  our  boyhood  ;  then,  fights  in  the  streets 
of  London  and  Westminster,  and  the  Bo- 
rough, were  of  daily  or  hourly  occurrence  ; 
now,  though  the  police  might  prevent  many 
a  blow  were  they  more  on  the  alert,  such 
sickening  and  degrading  scenes  cannot  pos- 
sibly take  place ;  and  the  cause  of  joy  and 
thankfulness  will  be  increased  when  their 


occurrence,    in    any    circumstances,    shall 
belong  entirely  to  the  past. 

*' What  is  the  best  attitude  for  self-de- 
fence ?"  said  a  pupil,  putting  on  the  gloves, 
to  Cribb,  the  pugilist.  "Keep  a  civil  tongue 
in  your  head,"  was  the  significant  reply. 
And  as  to  our  treatment  by  others,  Cowper 
has  given  us  a  couplet  worthy  of  constant 
remembrance  : — 

"A  modest,  sensible,  and  well-bred  mnn 
Will  not  ofFend  me,  and  no  other  can.'* 

But  the  persons  who  violate  this  charge 
are  not  the  only  Eye-Injurers ;  we  shdU 
find  others,  in  greatly  diversified  circum- 
stances, who  must  be  placed  in  the  same 
class. 

Sedentary  employments,  for  example,  are 
often  prejudicial  to  the  visual  organs,  tend- 
ing, as  they  do,  apart  from  proper  precau- 
tions, to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  stomach, 
liver,  and  bowels— to  all  the  evils  and  mise- 
ries, in  fact,  of  indigestion.  The  retina— 
that  part  of  the  eye  Avhich  receives  every 
image  of  the  objects  placed  before  it — when 
subject  to  pressure,  has  the  remarkable 
property  of  becoming  luminous,  or  of  con- 
veying to  the  mind  a  luminous  impression. 
Of  this,  proof  is  afForded,in  the  time  of  health, 
and  in  a  dark  room,  by  pressing  on  the  eye- 
ball, but  inconvenient  and  alarming  in- 
stances occur  under  the  power  of  disease. 
W^hen  there  is  headache,  and  the  stomach 
is  deranged,  the  blood-vessels  of  the  head 
are  surcharged,  and  by  pressure  of  the  re- 
tina produce  appearances  of  variou>  forms ; 
frequently  a  faint  phosphorescent  haze 
floats  before  the  eye,  varying  in  shape  and 
colour,  and  sometimes  having  various  colours 
at  the  same  time. 

Such,  indeed,  is  the  morbid  sensibility  of 
the  retina  in  such  cases,  that,  according  to 
Dr.  Jacob,  persons  have  been  able  to  read 
even  in  the  darkness  of  night ;  and  patients 
suffering  from  amaurosis— that  state  of  im- 
perfect vision  which  arises  from  the  para- 
lyzation  of  the  optic  nerve  or  retina— not 
unfrequently  remark  that  their  vision  im- 
proves when  inflammation  is  present,  and 
ceases  as  the  inflammation  subsides.  These 
appearances,  ra-Q,  however,  not  so  common 
as  the  presence  of  flxed  or  floating  spots,  to 
Avhich  the  name  "muscat,"  or  flees,  has  been 
given,  which  darken  a  small  portion  of  the 
held  of  vision. 

A  case  of  this  kind  is  described  as  follows 
by  the  patient : — "  Jb'or  several  months  I  read 
incessantly,  not  only  throughout  the  day, 
but  also  for  five  or  six  hours  each  night  by 
candle-light,  and  I  now  perceived  numerous 
circular  motes,  which,  combining,  formed 
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clouds  of  irregular  figures  before  my  eyes. 
These  motes  always  appear  when  I  look  at 
the  sky,  or  any  light-coloured  object  in  a 
stronj^f  light ;  they  move  with  the  eyes,  re- 
taining for  some  time  the  same  position 
with  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  cen- 
tre of  vision;  each  consists  of  a  slightly 
opaque  circumference  and  a  central  spot. 
Sometimes  films  appear  curved  or  twisted 
like  hairs,  and  of  the  same  degree  of  opacity 
as  the  motes.  There  is  a  collection  of  these 
films  always  before  the  right  eye,  but  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  centre  of  vision  as 
not  to  disturb  the  sight.  The  number  of 
the  motes  seems  increased  by  violent  exer- 
cise, as  well  as  by  close  reading,  or  a  disor- 
dered state  of  the  stomach.  Sometimes,  for 
a  moment,  a  small  circular  black  spot  ap- 
pears near  the  centre  of  vision,  and  some- 
times, though  not  so  frequently,  one  faintly 
luminous. 

**  The  candle  next  appeared  surrounded 
with  a  faint  halo,  which  became  more  vivid 
as  I  continued  this  severe  exertion  of  my 
sight.  When  my  eyes  are  unusually  weak, 
or  a  lighted  candle  is  presented  to  them 
after  I  have  been  for  some  time  in  darkness, 
instead  of  the  halo,  a  globular  appearance, 
of  a  muddy  yellow  colour,  surrounds  the 
flame. 

*'About  six  months  ago,  I  began  to  be  an- 
noyed by  the  retina  retaining  impressions 
made  upon  it.  After  looking  at  any  white 
or  bright  metallic  object,  on  turning  away 
my  eyes  I  distinctly  perceive  its  outline,  in 
a  darker  shade,  on  any  surface  to  which  I 
may  direct  my  view  ;  the  impression  lasting 
from  two  or  three  seconds  to  half  a  miuute, 
according  to  the  strength  of  light,  the 
brightHcss  of  the  object,  and  the  length  of 
time  for  which  I  have  viewed  it.  The  flame 
of  a  candle  leaves  its  image  impressed  on 
the  retina  frequently  for  a  couple  of  mi- 
nutes, the  sun  for  a  still  longer  time,  the 
images  in  both  instances  being  of  a  muddy 
yellow  colour. 

"  A  kind  of  penumbra  surrounds  light- 
coloured  objects  in  a  strong  light,  and  pre- 
vents me  from  accurately  distinguishing 
their  outline.  When  the  object  is  under  a 
sufficiently  small  angle  to  be  seen  without 
moving  the  eye,  it  seems  double ;  one  image 
being  such  as  would  appear  to  a  healthy 
eye,  the  other  much  fainter ;  thus  is  the 
moon  seen,  a  piece  of  money,  or  the  gilt 
letters  over  shop  windows.  These  appear- 
ances take  place  indiff'erently,  whether  I  use 
either  eye  or  both. 

"In  a  few  instances,  a  very  severe  exer- 
tion of  my  eyes  produced  the  appearance  of 
innumerable  black  particles  dancing  before 
them. 

"When  I  read  for  any  considerable  time, 
I  nave  a  disagreeable  sense  of  heat  in  my 


eyes,  with  pain  .in  the  eye-balls,  extending 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead.  I  am  not 
constantly  subject  to  headaches,  though  oc- 
casionally afflicted  with  them,  especially  if 
I  delay  breakfasting  for  any  length  of  time 
after  rising.  My  tongue  is  frequently  foul 
for  weeks  together,  my  digestion  seems 
weak,  and  I  seldom  enjoy  a  good  appetite." 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  instance  of  the 
eyes  being  greatly  impaired  by  too  mucli 
exertion  and  continued  activity,  and  we 
find  the  evil  connected  with  disorder  of 
the  principal  functions  of  the  system. 
Remedial  measures  were  employed  in 
this  instance  with  good  eff'ect,  and  should 
be  resorted  to  in  other  instances.  These 
spots  and  halos  are  generally  indicative  of 
a  low  state  of  health ;  this  must  be  raised 
in  order  to  their  removal ;  while  if  neg- 
lected, the  evil  will  increase,  and  become, 
perhaps,  speedily  and  exceedingly  formid- 
able. 

It  is  a  law  of  the  human  economy— a  law 
both  remarkable  and  beautiful,  as,  indeed, 
is  every  law  that  emanates  from  the  Great 
Supreme— that  the  perfect  action  of  our 
powers,  whether  mental  or  physical,  can 
be  assured  and  perpetuated  only  by  allow- 
ing them  certain  periodical  intervals  of 
entire  repose. 

The  senses  are,  therefore,  amenable  to 
this  law ;  and  the  abuse  of  any  of  them  is 
inevitably  injurious  to  its  proper  function. 
The  habitual  snuff'-taker  cannot  enjoy,  as 
others  do,  the  scent  of  flowers.  The 
artizan,  accustomed  to  pursue  his  avoca- 
tion in  a  noisy  factory,  has  the  sense  of 
hearing  dulled  thereby.  The  intemperate, 
addicted  to  alcoholic  and  fiery  drinks,  has 
little  or  no  relish  for  plain  and  wholesome 
food.  In  each  case  there  must  be  a  cessa- 
tion from  the  ordinary  course  to  allow  the 
sense  its  proper  exercise ;  and,  in  ordinary 
cases,  the  time  of  rest  must  be  as  carefully 
secured  as  the  season  of  vigorous  exertion. 

The  eye  strikingly  illustrates  this  great 
principle.  In  its  healthy  state,  it  is  con- 
stantly moving  about  towards  different 
objects,  while  its  function  is  also  intermitted 
by  the  process  of  winking ;  were  the  eye 
kept  open  and  rigidly  fixed  on  one  object, 
its  visual  power  would  rapidly  decline.  Any 
injury  sustained  should  not,  by  the  way,  be 
considered  by  itself;  for  so  much  sympathy 
is  there  between  various  structures  of  the 
frame,  that  a  morbid  or  diseased  action  of 
one  structure  will  often  seriously  interfere 
with  the  functions  of  other  structures  that 
are  healthy.  In  the  healthy  eye,  ih.e  retina, 
that  wonderful  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve 
on  which  the  light  paints  every  object  that 
is  surveyed ;  the  crystalline  humour,  which 
collects  the  rays  of  light  like  a  double  con- 
vex lens,  so  that  they  may  thus  be  cou- 
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centrated,  and  a  perfect  image  formed  ;  the 
ciliary  processes,  which  form  an  opaque 
circle  round  the  crystalline  humour,  and 
impede  ail  lays  which  might  otherwise  be 
transmitted  by  its  side  ;  and  the  pupil,  that 
perforation  of  the  iris  for  the  admission  of 
light  into  the  inner  chamber  of  the  eye, 
most  harmonized  in  their  action.  The 
many  affections  of  the  visual  organ,  which 
include  infirmity  or  indistinctness  of  vision, 
result  ordinarily  from  the  weak  state  of  the 
retina,  or  from  the  disordered  action  of  the 
iris,  or  ciliary  appendages ;  evils  occa- 
sioned by  the  injudicious  use  of  the  eyes. 

In  the  sedentary  employments  of  writers, 
tailors,  watchmakers,  engi'avers,  and  such 
as  are  employed  in  some  factories,  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  those  who  are 
obliged  to  bend  over  their  work,  the  vessels 
of  the  eye  are  often  surcharged  with  blood, 
and  its  powers  grievously  strained  to  the 
perception  of  minute  objects.  Persons 
engaged  in  minute  work,  moreover,  require 
a  good  light,  and  hence  the  various  con- 
trivances, by  means  of  shades,  globes  filled 
with  water,  and  double  convex  lenses, 
directing  the  light  to  a  small  part  of  the 
work-table,  while  the  rest  of  the  apartment 
is  comparatively  obscure.  Many  of  them 
suffer  from  headache,  while  they  are  un- 
able to  see  clearly  objects  at  great  dis- 
tances. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  is  unusually  small,  con- 
tracted, as  it  were,  into  a  mere  speck. 
Some  of  our  readers  may  have  ample  means 
of  observing  this  for  themselves.  We  shall 
hereafter  have  to  offer  some  general  re- 
marks on  the  importance  of  health  to  the 
proper  and  full  exercise  of  the  visual 
powers  ;  at  present  we  can  only  observe, 
that  whatever  tends  to  secure  or  promote 
the  enjoyment  of  this  invaluable  blessing, 
should  be  highly  appreciated,  and  employed 
to  the  utmost  of  the  opportunities  they 
can  obtain,  by  those  whose  sedentary  em- 
ployments are  so  unfavourable  to  health. 

A  want  of  a  proper  de^^ree  of  light,  or  its 
excess,  may  also  be  mentioned  as  very  preju- 
dicial to  the  visual  powers,  Where  the  light 
is  dim  and  uncertain,  the  eye  isunduly  strained, 
striving,  as  it  does,  to  see  in  the  absence  of  the 
only  necessary  means,  a  moderate  and  steady 
supply  of  light,  Such  is  the  condition  of  miners 
and  colliers,  whose  work  is  underground,  amid 
ilic  fitful  gleams  of  a  few  lamps  or  candles. 
Boys  enter  the  pit  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven, 
and  are  employed  in  opening  the  trap-doors, 
driving  tlie  horses,  propelling  the  trucks,  and 
other  services.  In  these  circumstances  they 
grow  up,  and  become  colliers  in  the  course 
of  time.  But  sickness  and  vomiting  some- 
times affect  persons  on  commencing  the 
employ;  many  after  a  few  years  trial  arc 
obliged,  by  the  injury  their  health  has  sus- 


tained, and  especially  by  tlie  weakness  of 
their  eyes,  to  leave  the  mine  ;  Avhile  the  eyes 
of  colliers  generally  are  small,  affected  with 
chronic  inflammation,  and  intolrrant  of  full 
light.  Exposed  as  they  arc  for  so  many  hours 
to  the  light  of  candles,  which  can  only  be  from 
their  position,  weak  and  feeble,  and  to  that  of 
lamps  wliich,  dim  as  it  is,  is  diminished  by  the 
wire-gauze  used  to  prevent  the  firing  of  the 
gas  issuing  from  openings  made  hy  the  collier's 
pick  ;  and  then,  coming  as  they  do  at  the  close 
of  their  toils,  into  the  light  of  day,  cases  of 
amaurosis,  or  darkened  vision,  are  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

On  the  other  hand,  too  strong  a  light  is  very 
prejudicial.  Travellers  mention  a  disease  com- 
mon to  the  inhabitants  of  snowy  countries, 
called  snow  blindness  ;  and  it  is  therefore  found 
necessary  to  protect  the  eyes  by  means  of  a 
goggle  made  of  wood  or  leather,  and  having  a 
slit  opposite  the  pupil.  Sir  Edward  Parry, 
and  others  of  our  arctic  navigators  frequently 
allude  to  this  disorder,  and  speak  of  covenng 
the  face  with  black  crape,  as  an  affectual 
remedy.  From  the  operation  of  a  similar 
cause  burnishers,  particularly  such  as  are  em- 
ployed in  giving  a  high  degree  of  polish  to 
metallic  surfaces,  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
amaurosis. 

It  may,  tlierefore,  be  easily  conceived  that 
an  exposure  to  too  much  heat  is  also  detri- 
mental. This  occurs  in  foundeiies,  glass- 
houses, gas-works,  and  similar  circumstances ; 
and  though,  daubtless,  liabit  does  much,  and 
men  become  inured  to  a  condition  which  does 
not  at  once  exert  a  fatal  influence,  but  which 
would  assuredly  in  many  other  cases,  yet  the 
instances  are  many  of  the  health  of  workmen 
failing  in  their  own  peculiar  callings,  and  the 
question  is  momentous  to  what  is  this  attri- 
butable ? 

We  may  take,  as  an  example,  the  process  of 
casting  steel.  "  This  is  a  process,"  it  has  been 
said,  *'  which  places  the  melter  in  a  situation 
little,  if  at  all,  enviable,  as  compared  with  the 
inside  of  M.  Chaubert's  celebrated  oven,"  in 
which,  as  a  public  show,  he  v/as  accustomed  to 
remain  during  the  cooking  of  a  beefsteak.  In- 
deed the  eyes  and  the  hands  which  are  daily 
conversant  with  monlten  steel  would  hardly 
shrink  at  the  temperature  sufficient  to  broil  a 
beefsteak  !  Previously  to  drawmg  the  cn\- 
cible,  the  artizan,  whose  body,  arms,  and  legs 
are  defended  by  sacking  wrappers,  goes  to  a 
water-trough,  and  with  a  besom  thoroughly 
moistens  his  outer  covering,  that  his  clotlies 
may  not  get  a-flame,  while  he  is  bending  over 
the  mouth  of '  the  burning  fiery  furnace.'  Thus 
prepared,  with  a  pair  of  strong  tongs,  he  with- 
draws the  pot  from  the  fire,  takes  the  lid  off, 
and  pours  the  metal  into  the  mould. 

"  The  ingot  thus  formed,  is  either  a  bar  about 
two  inches  square,  for  tilting,  or  a  plate  six 
inches  broad,  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long, 
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and  an  inch  thick,  for  rolling,  as  the  same  may 
b'  "wanted  to  be  wrought  into  its  ultimate  form 
by  the  liammcr  or  the  shears.     It  may,  perhaps, 
be  thought  that  this  fluxing  and  pouring  of  the 
metal   requires   no    very   great   skill    in    the 
management.     It  is,  however,   a  fact,  that  so 
much  depends  on  the  most  exact  attention  to  a 
number   of  minute    particulars,    only    to    be 
attained   by   a  rare   union   of  judgment   and 
experience,  that  a  person  who  tlioroughly  un- 
derstands the  business  is  invaluable  as  a  work- 
man, and  his  earnings  are  accordingly  great. 
Honourable  instances  are  not  wanting  of  these 
melters   having   become  persons  of  pro]3er(;y, 
not  to   say   that  tlicy  have  set  up  their  car- 
riages.    The  importance  of  their  avocation  is 
indeed  much  greater  than  may  generally  be 
imagined,  even  when  the  best  irons  are  used. 
Not  only  does  the  perfection  of  innumerable 
exquisite  cutting  instruments  depend  almost 
entirely  upon   the  quality  of  the  metal,  but 
much  of  the  glory  of  the  fine  arts.     The  steel 
plates  which,  by  a  wonderful  triumph  of  skill, 
the   engraver  has  appropriated ;  the  burin  of 
Heath,  and  the  chisel  of  Chantrcy,  respectively 
owe  their  excellence  to  a  judicious  manage- 
ment of  the  crucible  by  the  Shellield  cast-steel 
melter." 

The  writer  has  often  witnessed  j^rocesses  of 
this  kind,  and  the  consequent  endurance  of 
extreme  heat,  vrith  no  little  amazement.  Even 
in  our  large  founderies  the  men  may  often  be 
seen  taking  their  meals  near  many  enormous 
fires,  the  heat  of  which  others  would  find  it 
difficult  to  approach.  The  visitor  who  issues 
from  such  a  temperature  into  the  broad  sun- 
shine even  of  a  summer's  day,  will  experience 
a  considerable  change,  and  be  conscious  that 
he  has  passed  into  a  cooler  region. 

Thei'c  is  yet  another  class  of  circumstances 
in  which  the  eye  sustains  injury,  to  which  we 
wish  to  allude  ;  it  is  that  in  which  thci-e  is  an 
exposure  to  acrid  fumes.  The  application  of  a 
bottle  containing  pungent  salts  to  the  nostrils 
v/ill,  as  is  well  known,  so  affect  the  sentient 
apparatus  of  the  eye,  as  to  cause  a  general 
irritability,  which  a  flow  of  tears  tends  to  re- 
move. But  when  the  acrid  vapour  is  inhaled 
again  and  again,  its  eifect  is  diminished,  until 
the  sentient  apparatus  becomes  shghtly  affected 
or  absolutely  insensible.  The  result,  however, 
of  a  continued  exposure  to  acrid  fumes  is  to 
exhaust  the  natural  power  of  relief  witli  which 
the  eye  is  provided,  and  then  to  induce  inflam- 


mation, as  a  prelude    to   disease  of  a  more 
enduring  or  permanent  character. 

A  class  of  persons,  for  instance,  were  em- 
ployed, till  of  late  years,  to  cleanse  the  sewers 
of  tlie  city  of  Paris,  and  were  consequently 
exix);-ed  to  gaseous  exhalations,  chiefly  sul- 
l)huretted  hydrogen  and  ammoniacal  gases. 
Thet;e  produced  two  diseases,  known  as  la  niittc 
and  le  j^'omb. 

La  iniUc  was  caused  by  ammoniacal  va- 
pours ;  it  commenced  with  a  smart  ng  in  the 
eyes,  the  eye-ball  and  jaipil  soon  became  red, 
and  other  pains  were  endured  chiefly  about  the 
head.  Blindne.'^s,  endurirsg  iw  a  day  or  tv<-o, 
was  a  frequent  result.  No  relief  wa;*  obtained 
till  tears  began  to  flow.  In  slight  attacks  ex- 
posure to  the  open  air  and  shading  the  eyes 
proved  a  sufficient  remedy ;  when  the  attack 
was  more  violent  the  men  were  accustomed  to 
wash  their  eyes  in  cold  water,  to  tie  a  wet 
bandage  over  them,  and  to  remain  in  the  dark. 
Le  plomh,  arising  from  a  similar  exix)sure  to 
gaseous  exhalations,  produced  convulsions  and 
other  alarming  symptoms.  We  are  happy  in 
speaking  of  these  evils  as  past.  As  chlorine, 
obtained  from  common  salt,  destroys  the  putrid 
odour  arising  from  decomposing  animal  or 
vegetable  substances,  and  infectious  effluvia  of 
all  kinds,  it  is  used  in  this  case,  and  thus  tlie 
danger  to  the  v/orkmen  is  entirely  removed. 

How  cflective  such  an  application  is  will  be 
evident  from  the  following  facts.  The  corpse 
of  Louis  XYIII.  was  laid  in  state,  without 
being  closed  in  a  leaden  coffin,  and  freely  ap- 
proached by  his  peoi^le,  without  being  sensible 
of  any  disagreeable  odour.  Many  expressed 
their  astonishment  at  tlie  circumstance,  but 
the  enigma  was  speedily  s  dved ;  this  freedom 
from  putrescency  was  owing  entirely  to  the 
application  of  the  substances  called  c/iloricU\H. 
Even  a  corpse  in  full  putrefaction  for  throe 
days,  and  exhaling  to  tlie  di.^tance  of  forty 
paces,  the  most  fcetid  odour,  lias  been  instantly 
disinfected,  and  all  unpleasant  smell  removed, 
by  the  solution  of  the  cJiloride  of  lime.  This 
change  occurred  under  the  burning  sky  of  St. 
Domingo,  where  putrefaetion  advances  ^^ith 
prodigious  rapidity,  and  is  accompanied  witli 
the  most  intolerable  stench. 

All  pei-sons  who.te  einjiloyment-^  expose  them 
unavoidably  to  eye-injuries  sliouid  adopt  every 
precaution  to  obviate  the  evil ;  much  in  sucli 
circumstances  is  within  their  power.  We  imr- 
pose  hereafter  to  advert  to  EvE-riiESERVEits. 


The  Length  or  Days. —At  Berlin  and  London,  the  longcstrlay  has  sixteen  and  a  half 
liours.  At  Stockholm  and  Upsal,  the  longest  day  has  eighteen  and  a  half  hours.  At  Ham- 
burg, Dantzic,  and  Stettin,  the  longest  day  has  seventeen  hours,  and  the  shortest  seven.  At  St. 
Petersburg  and  Tobolsk,  the  longest  has  nineteen,  and  tlie  shortCot  five  hours.  At  Tornea,  in 
Finland,  the  longest  day  has  twenty-one  hours  and  a  half,  and  the  shortest  two  and  a  half. 
At  Wanderbus,  in  Norway,  the  day  lasts  from  the  21st  of  May  to  the  22nd  of  July,  without 
interruption  ;  and  at  Spitsbergen,  the  longest  three  and  a  half  months. 
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SKETCHES  FKOM  PHYSICAL  GEOGIIAPHY.-No.  I. 

BY   T.  HURDUS   D. 


Physical  (TEOGiiAniY  dcscribrs  all  cre- 
ited  things,  animate  or  inanimate,  which 
ind  a  place  on  onr  globe ;  it  examine-;  the 
form  of  the  eartli ;  treats  of  the  changes  it 
iias  undergone  before  reaching  its  present 
state  ;  takes  cognizance  of  the  materials 
'.vhich  form  the  crust  of  tlie  globe  ;  the 
.a\Ys  which  regulate  the  distribution  of 
jlants  and  animals;  the  causes  which 
nodify  climates;  and  of  many  other  plie- 
loniena  of  nature. 

Before  proceeding,  we  must  remark  that 
:his  science  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
%vith  artificialitj^;  it  does  not  treat  of  the 
i^ames  of  phices,  political  boundaries  of 
states,  or  of  any  of  those  similar  subjects 
)f  wliich  many  are  apt  to  think  when  they 
lear  the  w^ord  geography ;  *  it  describes 
mly  the  grand  unities  of  nature,  and 
jistead  of  being  uninteresting  and  repul- 
sive, it  is  one  of  those  studies,  Yvhich,  in 
:hc  words  of  William  A^cn  Humboldt, 
:ends  "  To  remove  the  hostile  barriers 
^vliich  prejudices  and  partial  views  of 
jvery  kind  have  placed  bttween  men,  and 
:o  cause  all  mankind,  without  distinction 
A'  religion,  nation,  or  colour,  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  great  fraternity,  aspiring  to 
Diio  common  aim — the  free  development  of 
their  faculties." 

Were  we  to  attempt  to  describe  all  the 
subjects  comprehended  within  the  limits  of 
Physical  Geography,  we  must  either  ex- 
tend our  observations  to  a  ver}' great  length, 
or  detail  a  number  of  facts  whicli  w^ould 
prove  uninteresting,  because  unexplained 
in  tills  and  the  following  articles ;  there- 
for«  we  shall  adopt  a  middle  course,  by 
endeavouring  to  give  a  clear  explanation 
of  some  of  the  most  important  subjects 
trca.ted  on  by  this  science,  without  pre- 
tending to  notice  more  than  a  few  of  those 
phenonisna  wdiich  would  engage  our 
attention  were  we  to  consider  the  science 
in  detail. 

To  discuss  Physical  Geography  requires 
some  knov,  ledge  of  many  sciences  : — thus, 
geology,  botany,  chemistry,  zoology,  must 
ail  be,  more  or  less,  understood.  It  requires 
the  geologist  to  explain  the  formation  of 
tlie  crust  of  the  earth  ;  the  chemist  to  tell 
the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  ;  the 
botanist  to  show  the  conclusions  we  may 
legitimately  derive  from  the  study  of  the 
carboniferous  fossils ;  the  zoologist  alone 
can  unfold  the  history  of  bygone  ages  from 

♦Traill.  I 


I  the  remains  of  animals  entombed  in  the 

I  solid  rock.     We  might  go  on  to  show  that 

i  a  knowledge  of  nearly   every   science   is 

i  requisite  to  enable  us  to  reason  correctly 

I  on  the  science  we  are  now  considering ; — 

instead  of   a    disthict    science.    Physical 

Geography,  in  the  words  of  a  celebrated 

writer,  "  Is  rather  a  continuation  of  the 

sciences  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 

the   relations,   which   exist   between    the 

various  phenomena  of  nature." 

We  intend,  for  the  reasons  above  stated, 
to  confine  our  sketches  of  Physical  Geogra- 
phj^  to  a  description  of  the  following 
phenomena: — • 

1st.  We  shall  notice  the  external  confi- 
giu'ation  of  the  globe;  the  materials  of 
which  its  crust  is  composed ;  the  causes  of 
volcanic  eruptions ;  the  phenomena  of 
earthquakes ;  the  connection  between  these 
tw^o  great  forces. 

2nd.  W^e  shall  consider  the  subject  of 
climatology. 

3rd.  We  sliall  trace  the  distribution  of 
plants  and  animals  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe. 

I. — The  external  form  of  this  globe 
is  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  the  polar 
diameter  being  considerably  less  than  the 
equatorial.  The  true  form  of  the  earth, 
were  it  homogeneous,  would  be  that  of  a 
sphere,  somewhat  Hattened  at  the  poles, 
and  did  tlie  density  of  the  materials  wdiich 
compose  its  crust  increase  uniformly  to  the 
centre,  the  elliptic! ty  would  be  less  than 
in  a  similr.r  homogeneous  mass.  Geodesi- 
cnl  measurements  have,  however,  proved 
that  tile  oblateness  is  less  than  it  would 
be,  w^ere  tlie  mass  homogeneous;  and 
more  than  it  would  be,  did  the  density 
increase  uniformly  to  the  centre.  The 
actual  form  of  the  earth  has,  by  some 
mathenuiticians,  been  termed  a  spheroid 
of  equilibrium.  The  difference  between 
the  polar  and  equatorial  diameters  is 
twenty-six  and  a  half  miles;  that  is, 
a  rod  passing  tlirough  the  earth  from 
pole  to  pole  would  measure  7;,c>y9'i4  miles, 
while  one  passing  through  the  earth  at  th(^ 
equator  would  measure  7,i)25"64  miles. 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  ex- 
ternal configuration  of  the  globe  is  the  di- 
vision of  its  surface  into  the  two  great  dis- 
tinctions of  Ict^nd  and  tvater.  The  area  of 
the  wdiole  globe  is  about  two  millions  of 
square  miles,  of  which  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  are  covered  bj^  the  waters  ;  thus, 
the  remaining  portion  left  for  the  land  is 
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only  equal  to  about  sixty  millions,  or  less 
than  half  the  space  occupied  by  the  water. 
Milner,  in  his  '*  Tour  througli  Creation," 
estimates  the  "waters  to  cover  a  space  equal 
to  seven-tenths  of  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
In  the  nortliern  hemisphere  the  land  ex- 
ceeds the  land  of  the  southern  hemisphere 
as  sixteen  to  five  ;  that  is,  to  the  north  of 
the  equator  the  area  of  elevated  land  is 
about  forty-three  millions  of  square  miles, 
while  on  the   south    it   is    only  sixteen 
millions ;  in  the  northern  hemisphere  the 
land  lies  in  the  temperate,  in  the  southern 
it  lies  in  the  torrid  zones ;  thus,  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  globe  is  covered  by 
water,  and  only  some  portions  of  the  re- 
mainingland  are  habitable.  The  next  great 
fact  that  strikes  our  attention  is,  the  division 
of  the  land  into  mountains,  valleys,  and 
plains.     Mountains  exist  in  several  forms, 
from  the  gentle  hills  to  the  majestic  snow- 
tipped  masses  which  tower  above  the  clouds; 
they  are  found  sometimes  isolated,  at  other 
times,    and  more  frequently,  in  groups. 
Some  of  the  isolated  hills  seem  to  have  no 
connection  with  any  group :  such  is  the 
case  with  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  the  peak 
of  Teneriffe,  and  Mont  Egmont,  in  New 
Zealand.     Such  instances,  however,  are 
rare.     Elevated  lands  run  generally  in 
chains  and  ridges ;  those  isolated  peaks, 
which  are  sometimes  found,  are  frequently 
either  active  or  the  remains  of  extinct 
volcanos.      Mountain  chains  are  generally 
highest   about    their    central    points,    as 
Chimboraco     in  the    Andes,    and    Mont 
Blanc  in   the  Alps;  branches  from  first- 
rate  ridges  are  uniformly  highest  at  their 
points  of  junction  with  the  main  chains. 
Nearly  all  the  great  groups  have  one  side 
gradually  sloping  towards  the  plain,  while 
the  other  is  precipitous  and  abrupt.    This  is 
the  case  with  the  Andes,  the  Alps,  the  Ap- 
pennines,  the  Scandinavian  mouatains,  and 
the  ghauts  of  India.    It  is  a  very  significant 
f  ict,  that  all  these  ridges  present  their  steep 
and  rugged  side  towards  the  ocean,  and  the 
strata  of  which  the  masses  are  composed 
incline  from  the  escarpment  towards  the 
plain;    this  circumstance   plainly  tells   us 
that  the  mountains  thus  elevated  are  the 
results  of  tremendous  convulsions,  which 
have  heaved  up  the  solid  rock,  and  rent  it 
as  easily  as  the  gentle  breeze  bends  the  ^yil- 
lows  on  the  river-side.     Mountain   chains 
run  in  the  direction  of  the  major  axes  of  the 
continent  on  which  they  are  situated.  Thus 
the  high  lands  of  Europe  and  Asia  run  from 
west  to  east ;  those  of  North  America  from 
north  to  south;   the  Andes  and  the  Stony 
Mountains  on  the  continents  of  America 
traverse  the  greater  lengths  of  those  conti- 
nents ;  in  Europe  and  Asia,  also,  this  law 
will  be  found  to  prevail. 


A  very  singular  difference  between  the 
elevated  lands  of  the  western  and  those  of 
the  eastern  continent  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Humboldt.  In  America  we  find  strata 
never  observed  above  a  limited  elevation  on 
the  European  and  Asiatic  continents  cap- 
ping the  peaks  of  the  loftiest  mountains. 
Basalt,  which  is  never  found  with  us  above 
four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  may  be  found  on  the  summit  of  Pin- 
chincha  sixteen  thousand  feet  high  ;  lime- 
stone is  also  found  much  higher  than  with 
us.  This  variance  of  structure  between  the 
American  continents  and  all  other  countries 
seems  to  prove  that  those  lands  have  been 
elevated  much  more  recently  than  those  of 
Europe  and  Asia ;  and  we  may  safely  con- 
clude that  the  western  continents  have  not 
been  in  their  present  state  as  long  as  the 
eastern  ones. 

The  greatest  variations  of  the  level  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth  are  very  trifling,  when 
compared  to  the  radius  of  the  earth.  The 
highest  mountain  known  is  Dhaioalagari^ 
one  of  the  Himalayas,  which  is  about 
twenty -eight  thousand  feet  high.  The 
greatest  depth  of  the  ocean  is  not  thought 
to  be  much  greater  than  the  elevation  of 
the  highest  points  of  the  earth's  surface. 
This,  however,  is  uncertain.  Sir  J.  Ross 
sounded,  in  one  instance,  to  the  depth  of 
twenty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  feet, 
without  reaching  any  bottom.  If,  however, 
we  take  the  greatest  depth  of  the  sea  to  be 
equal,  in  measure,  to  the  greatest  elevation 
of  the  land  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  we 
shall  find  the  greatest  elevation  from  the 
lowest  depression  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  to 
be  only  rather  more  than  ten  miles,  or  not 
more  than  a  four  hundredth  part  of  the 
radius  of  the  earth.  We  thus  perceive  that 
the  greatest  elevations  are  very  trivial 
when  compared  to  the  whole  mass  of  the 
earth.  A  general  feature  which  character- 
izes all  continental  masses  is,  their  pyramid- 
ical  form.  Thus,  North  and  South  America, 
Africa,  Australia,  Europe,  and  Asia,  but 
the  last  two  not  so  prominently,  gradually 
get  narrower  towards  the  south. 
'  It  will  be  well-known  to  all  who  read  this 
article,  that  the  globe  is  not  composed  of 
one  uniform  mass,  having  the  same  appear- 
ance and  constitution ;  but  that  the  crust 
of  the  earth  is  composed  of  layers,  or  strata, 
differing  in  appearance  and  physical  struc- 
ture, the  nucleus  of  the  globe  covered,  as  it 
were  by  successive  skins  of  different  natures ; 
and  it  is  only  from  conclusions  deduced 
from  the  investigations  of  these  layers,  or 
strata,  that  we  are  enabled  to  speculate  on 
the  antiquity  of  the  world. 

Geologists  refer  to  tvvo  agents  alone  for 
the  production  of  the  various  strata  which 
form  the  earth's  crust ;  all  are  said  to  be 
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either  of  igneous  or  sedimentary  formation. 
The  igneous  formations  are  perfected  by 
heat  and  pressure.  They  have  a  crystalline 
structure,  without  any  appearance  of  strati- 
fication.  The  sedimentary  deposits  result 
from  the  action  of  water  wearing  away  par- 
ticles of  older  formations,  and  depositing 
them  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  where,  by 
the  agency  of  heat,  pressure,  and  chemical 
action,  they  are  formed  into  masses,  which 
assume  a  stratified  structure  ;  that  is,  they 
form  into  layers. 

The  nucleus  of  the  globe,  or  the  base 
upon  which  all  the  strata  known  to  man 
are  based,  is  granite — a  rock  of  igneous 
origin,  composed  of  quartz,  felspar,  and 
mica.  Although  this  rock  is  the  base  of  all 
strata,  it  is  also  found  at  the  tops  of  the 
loftiest  Asiatic  mountains  ;  but  this  results 
from  upheaving  forces  having  raised  it  from 
its  original  position.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  them,  but  a  description  of  them  is 
the  province  of  the  geologist.  The  other 
strata,  formed  by  heat,  are  greenstone,  or 
trap,  and  those  rocks  which  result  from 
volcanic  agency. 

The  various  strata  have  been  arranged 
in  three  branches,  or  formations.  The 
primary  consists  of  queiss,  a  rock  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  granite.  In  this  sub- 
stance most  of  the  minerals  are  to  be  found. 
This  formation  also  contains  several  kinds 
of  slate,  as  mica,  chloride,  and  clay-slate, 
the  last  of  which  is  used  for  roofing  build- 
ings. The  secondary  formations  embrace 
what  has  been  called  the  Silurian  system, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  strata  forming 
it  being  found  to  prevail  in  a  district  for- 
merly inhabited  by  the  Silures,  an  ancient 
race  of  Britons.  The  Silurian,  or  transition 
series,  contains  beds  of  a  slaty  structure — 
strata  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  clay-slate 
mingled  together.  Limestone-beds  first 
appear,  and  the  remains  of  organic  life  now 
begin  to  be  found  manifested  in  the  remains 
of  marine  plants,  fossil  fishes,  and  shells. 
The  Devonean,  or  old  red  sandstone,  follows 
next,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  carboniferous 
system,  or  the  coal  measures,  resting  on 
limestone.  Ironstone  is  also  found  in  this 
range  of  strata ;  the  new  red  sandstone 
rests  on  these,  and  is  followed  by  the  volitic 
system,  so  called  because  the  strata  are 
formed  of  minute  grains,  resembling  the  roe 
of  a  fish ;  the  chalk  strata  likewise  belong 
to  this  formation. 

In  all  the  strata  composing  the  secondary 
series,  the  remains  of  organic  life  are  to  be 
found,  the  manifestations  of  existence  being 
very  different  in  the  various  strata.  The 
tertiary  formation  includes  strata  of  lime- 
stone, clay,  and  marl ;  and,  further,  con- 
sists of  alternate  fresh  water  and  marine 
beds,  proving  the  many  great  alterations  of 


level  which  have  taken  place.  Now  are 
found  elevated  lands,  where  once  the  sea 
rolled  in  all  its  majesty,  and  the  sea  where 
the  mountain  proudly  reared  its  head.  The 
fossiliferous  remains  are  very  numerous, 
and  approach  nearer  to  the  structure  of 
existing  species.  This  period  has  been 
divided  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  into  four 
epochs,  according  to  the  number  of  fossils 
found  in  each,  which  are  identical  or  similar 
to  living  species.  This  eminent  goologist 
states  that  the  four  epochs  may  be  classed 
as  follows : — 

The  Eocene  period,  which  contains  three 
and  a  half  per  cent  of  recent  fossils. 

The  Miocene  period,  which  contains 
seventeen  per  cent  of  recent  fossils. 

The  older  Pliocene  period,  which  con- 
tains thirty-fiive  to  fifty  per  cent  of  recent 
fossils. 

The  newer  Pliocene  period,  which  con- 
tains ninety  to  ninety-five  per  cent  of  recent 
fossils. 
'  The  diluvial  formations  which  follow  the 
!  tertiary  system,  have  been  formed  by  inun- 
.  dations  and  local  deluges ;  the  alluvial 
'  deposits,  which  are  the  more  recent,  result 
!  from  rivers  inundating  their  banks,  from 
the  deposition  of  mud  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers,  and  from  the  drainage  of  lakes. 
Upon  the  top  of  all  these  formations  is 
generally  found  what  is  called  the  soil ; 
that  is,  the  loose  material  composed  of 
earthy  matter,  and  of  the  decomposed  ele- 
ments of  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
No  branch  of  physical  geography  is  more 
interesting  or  more  useful  than  the  geolo- 
gical section.  A  knowledge  of  this  science 
is  calculated  to  be  of  the  utmost  service  to 
the  farmer  and  the  miner ;  for  instance,  all 
minerals  are  always  found  in  certain  posi- 
tions. Were  miners  always  alive  to  this 
fact,  they  might  save  themselves  mucli 
trouble,  and  avoid  the  repetition  of  mining 
schemes,  similar  to  those  which  have 
ruined  so  many  thousands.  Coal  is  found 
above  the  old  red  sandstone ;  the  metals 
are  found  in  rocks  of  the  primary  and  tran- 
sition series.  No  mines  are  worked  in 
England]  above  the  new  red  sandstone,  and. 
few  above  the  coal  measures.  Copper  is 
found  chiefly  in  imstratified  rocks,  as  in 
Cornwall.  Lead  is  never  found  above  the 
coal  measures.  According  to  Mr.  Milner,* 
it  abounds  most  in  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone. Veins  having  a  width  of  seventeen 
feet  in  this  rock  have  been  known  to 
dwindle  to  three  feet  in  the  sandstone 
below.  Many  fortunes  might  have  been 
saved  and  gained,  had  geology  and  mine- 
ralogy been  understood  by  those  who  have 


*  "  Tour  through  Creation." 
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endeavoured  to  reach  the  hidden  treasures 
of  the  earth. 

Earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  have 
done  much  to  alter  the  external  coniigura- 
tion  of  the  globe,  both  these  mi;;^hty  and  re- 
sistless povvers  may  be  regarded  as  cfiects  re- 
sulting from  the  same  cause,  both  arc  indi 
cations  of  that  upheaving  force  which  so 
frequently  and  terribly  manifests  itself  in 
so  many  regions,  reminding  man  of  his  im- 
potence and  insignificance.  Volcanos 
seem  to  act  as  safety  valves*  for  districts 
situated  in  regions,  where  the  earthquake 
is  w^ont  to  devastate  ;  we  seldom  hear  of  the 
same  amount  of  damao-e  resultino;  from 
eruptions  of  fire-emitting  mountains,  as  we 
do  from  the  effects  of  earthquakes.  These 
volcanic  mountains  run  in  chains,  and  in 
all  probability  a  subterranean  communica- 
tion is  kept  up  between  them,  although 
their  extremities  may  be  hundreds  of  miles 
apart.  One  of  these  volcanic  chains  com- 
mences about  the  sixtieth  degree  north  lat- 
titude,  at  the  extreme  point  of  North  Ame- 
rica, and  runs  down  the  coast  of  Asia  until 
it  reache's  the  equator,  where  the  ground  is 
divided  into  two  chains,  one  of  which 
spreads  itself  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Aus 
tralia,  and  the  other  wends  it^  way  through 
the  Lunda  Isles.  Mexico  and  South  Ame- 
rica are  also  traversed  by  chains  of  vol- 
canos. The  shocks  of  earthquakes  are  felt 
in  various  w^ays,  thus,  some  give  to  the 
earth  a  tremulous  motion,  as  if  short  waves 
were  passing  under  the  feet,  others  make 
the  v^'ave  appear  longer ;  the  most  danger- 
ous and  destructive  earthquakes  appear  to 
have  a  circular  motion.  Earthquakes  and 
volcanoes  produce  the  same  results,  they 
elevate  and  depress  the  surface  of  the 
globe  ;, islands  have  been  elevated  suddenly 
out  of  the  ocean,  as  was  Graham  Iblandt 
situated  about  thirty  miles  to  the  southwest 
of  Cicily,  on  a  spot  over  which  Captain 
Smyth  had  found  one  hundred  fathoms  of 
water  a  few-  years  before. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1831,  the  captain  of  a 
vessel,  v/Iiich  passed  over  the  spot,  felt  the 
shock  of  an  earthquake.  About  the  10th  of 
July,  another  captain  reported  tli at  he  had  seen 
a  column  of  water,  .  sixty  feet  high  and  eiglit 
hundred  feet  in  circumference,  rising  out  of  the 
sea,  and  afterwards  a  dense  steam.  On  the 
18th  of  July  a  small  island,  twelve  feet  high, 
with  a  crater  emitting  volcanic  matter,  was 
perceived.  The  eruption  continued  to  the  end 
of  the  month,  by  which  time  the  island  was 
seventy  feet  liigh  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
in  circumference  ;  after  this,  the  size  began  to 
diminish,  and  by  the  end  of  October  the  island 
was  level  with  the  sea.  The  volcano  Jorullo, 
in  Mexico,   was  elevated,  in  the  night  of  the  j 


23rd  of  September,  1759,*  to  the  height  of  six- 
teen hundred  and  ninety  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  plain.  Five  other  hills  in  the  immediate 
neighbourliood  were  also  raised  at  the  same 
time,  liy  this  cru];tion  a  considerable  extent 
of  country  was  clumged  from  a  verdant  and 
luxuriant  plain  into  a  volcanic  desert. 

A  great  part  of  the  coa^t  of  Chili  was  raised 
by  the  successive  shock  of  earthquakes,  com- 
mencing in  November,  1822,  and  terminating 
in  September,  1823.  The  area  of  land  supposed 
to  have  been  elevated  is  above  one  hundred 
thousand  miles.f  The  coast  of  the  country,  for 
nearly  a  thousand  mile.^,  was  raised  to  a  height 
varying  from  one  to  five  fuet.  In  the  year 
1806  an  island  was  raised  in  the  Aleutian 
Group.  Alterations  of  level,  by  earthquakes, 
do  not  uniformly  result  in  elevations  over  the 
districts  convulsed ;  sometimes  depressions  take 
place,  as  at  Lisbon,  where,  during  the  great 
earthquake  of  1755,  to  escape  from  the  falling 
buildings,  thousands  of  people  had  rushed  upon 
the  great  mole  for  safety,  but  suddenly  the  whole 
mass,  with  its  burden,  was  sunk  to  the  depth 
of  six  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 

We  might  go  on  to  show  the  fearful  effect  of 
these  terrific  forces,  but  our  limits  forbid.  We, 
therefore,  refer  all  wlio  wish  for  further  infor- 
mation upon  these  points,  to  consult  Lyeli's 
"  Geology,''  and  Milner's  "  Tour  through  Crea- 
tion," in  which  works  this  matter  is  treated  in 
detail. 

Were  the  craters  of  volcanos  stopped  up,  if 
such  a  thing  were  possible,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  earth  would  be  convulsed  with  mighty 
and  appalling  earthquakes,  until  the  confined 
forces  were  able  to  break  open  other  passages 
to  the  atmospliere. 

That  an  intimate  connection  exists  betvreen 
earthquakes  and  volcanos,  fevr,  if  any,  are  in- 
clined to  dispute.  Facts  clearly  prove  this. 
Earthquakes,  more  or  less  violent,  generally 
precede  eruptions  of  volcanos,  and  only  cease 
vdien  the  elastic  forces  obtain  vent.  The 
theories  which  have  been  brought  forward  to 
account  for  the  reason  of  volcanic  eruptions 
and  earthquakes  are  very  numerous ;  some  have 
supposed  that  vast  beds  of  coal  are  burning 
beneath  the  volcanos.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
suggested  a  theory  founded  upon  his  discovery 
of  the  metallic  basis  of  the  alkaline  earths. 
Traill,  writing  on  this  theory,  says,  "  Their 
bases  have  been  supposed  to  constitute  the  in- 
terior of  tlio  earth  ;  and  when  water  finds  its 
way  to  them  through  fissures  in  the  crust,  they 
v/ill  rapidly  be  decomposed,  with  the  extrica- 
tion of  intense  heat  and  the  evolution  of  elastic 
gases,  and  thus  the  phenomena  of  earthquakes 
and  volcanos  may  be  produced."  Daubeny 
has  ably  defended  tliis  theory,  but  very  many 
difficulties  are  presented  against  its  adoption ; 
Sir  H.  Davy  renounced  it  in  his  last  work. 


Hunjboldt's  "  Coinios."    f  *' Lyell's  Geology." 


*  Humboldt's   ''Cosmos.' 


^  Milner. 
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Alexander  Von  Humboldt  say?,  •'  IModern 
geognory  rather  seeks  the  cause  of  this  ac- 
tivity in  tlie  increased  temi)eraturo  with  tlie 
increase  of  deptli,  at  all  degrees  of  latitude,  in 
vhat  powerful  internal  heat  which  our  planet 
owes  to  its  first  solidification,  its  formation  in 
space,  and  to  the  si^herical  contraction  of  mat- 
ter revolving  ellipticiilly  in  u  gaseous  condition. 

Mr.  Darwin  has,  with  much  plausibility  and 
soundness  of  argument,  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  interior  of  the  eartli  is  a  molten  mass, 
whose  undulations  give  rise  to  tlie  plienomcna 
of  eartluiuakes  and  volcanos.  Of  all  proposed 
solutions  of  this  difficult  problem,  this  last  ap- 
pears the  most  rational,  and  most  in  accord- 
ance with  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  inter- 
nal constitution  of  our  globe. 

We  have  thus  briefly  endeavoured  to  show 
how  the  crust  of  the  globe  has  been  formed, 
how  mighty  forces  are  yet  at  work,  which  are 
continually  producing  changes  ;  strata  formed 
beneath  the  ocean  have  been  raised  above  the 
waves,  and  former  higJi  lands  are  now  covered 
by  the  restless  waves  ;  matter  is  now  being  de- 
posited which  may  in  after  ages  enable  man  to 
read  the  history  of,  to  him,  the  past. 


Man  calls  the  rock  stable  and  fancies  tlie 
world  to  be  immutable ;  so  it  may  be  in  the 
naiTOv/  circle  around  him  ;  but  geology,  which 
chronicles  the  history  of  the  past  and  points  out 
that  of  the  future,*  tells  us  that  the  cru.-:.t  of  tlse 
earth  is  always  in  action.  Constant  activity 
reigns  througliout ;  not  an  atom  is  at  r<^st. 
Some  lands  are  rising,  others  are  falling. t  Un- 
interrupted activity  prevails.  The  world's  age 
is  not  to  be  counted  by  man's  years.  The 
veteran  of  seventy  years  old  may  see  no  change 
around  him  ;  the  same  tree?  gladden  his  eyes 
in  Ills  old  age  as  were  wont  to  shelter  him  in 
childhood ;  the  stream  runs  gaily  where  it  ran 
when  he  played  on  its  banks  ;  everything 
appears  the  same,  save  himself.  l>ut  liis  whole 
life  is  but  as  a  second  wlien  compared  to  the 
thousands  of  years  during  which  this  globe  has 
been  in  existence.  Geology,  which  counts  the 
eras  of  the  world,  proclaims  that  the  globe  is 
unstable,  and  that  everything  is  changed  and 
changing. 


*  Dr.  Pye  Smith's  Geology 
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NETTLES,  A^'D  THEIR  USES. 

**  No,  let  it  be,  despise  it  not, 
For  with  its  homely  smiles 
It  brightens,  else,  a  barren  spot, 
Perchance  a  care  beguiles  ; 
For  even  this  to  please  receives 
From  Him  who  made  it  power  ; 
I've  seen  an  insect  on  its  leaves — 
A  bee  upon  its  flower." 

The  botanical  name  for  the  nettle  is  Urtica 
Its  common  English  one  is  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  word  "  noedle,"  or  "needle.''  and 
was  given  it  on  account  of  the  sharj)  pain  which 
is  caused  by  its  touch.  The  ancients  supposed 
that  this  plant  was  not  indigenous  to  Great 
Britain  ;  and  our  celebrated  antiquary,  Camden, 
records,  in  his  "  Britannia,"  the  tradition  con- 
cerning its  introduction.  He  refers  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  invasion  of  the  Ilomaus  under 
Julius  Casar ;  and  after  describing  their  land- 
ing at  a  place  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Romania,  and  which  we  knov/  as  *'  Komiiey," 
he  continues,  "  The  soldiers  brought  with  them 
some  or  the  nettle-seed,  and  sowed  it  there  for 
their  use,  to  rub  and  chafe  their  limbs  when, 


j  through  extreme  cold,  they  should  be  stiff  and 
benumbed,  being  told,  before  they  came  from 
home,  that  the  climate  of  Britain  was  so  cold 
that  it  was  not  to  be  endured  without  some 
friction  to  warm  their  blood."  "  Ko  plant, 
certainly,''  observes  a  modern  writer,  "  could 
better  serve  to  chafe  and  warm  their  limbs  ;  but 
how  far  the  glow  would  be  pleasurabL',  even 
to  the  hardy  liomon  soldiers,  must  be  ques- 
tioned." 

Nettles,  though  but  little  valued,  arc  far 
from  being  useless.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that 
some  of  the  young  readers  of  this  paper  will  be 
surprised  at  tile  variety  of  purposes  which  this 
despised  plant  serves,  not  only  in  tlie  countries 
of  Northern  Europe,  but  in  our  own.  Dr. 
Thornton,  w^ho  has  made  the  medicinal  proper- 
ties of  our  wild  tlowers  his  i)eculiar  study,  iiion- 
tions  that  lint  dipped  in  nettle  juice,  and  jjut  up 
the  nostril,  has  been  known  to  stay  the  bleeding 
of  the  nose  when  ail  other  remedies  have  failed, 
and  adds,  that  fourteen  or  fifteen  of  lite  seeds, 
ground  into  powder,  and  taken  daily,  will  cure 
the  swelling  in  the  neck  known  by  the  name  of 
goitre,  without  in  any  way  injuring  the  general 
health.     The  nettlo  yields  a    pleasant  acid, 
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which,  whcii  minglec!;  with  salt,  will  curdle 
milk  much  better  than  any  otlier  sort  of  acid, 
and  without  imparting  any  disagreeable  flavour; 
and  the  fibres  of  its  stems  have  been  manufac- 
tured, even  in  this  country,  into  cloth,  ropes, 
and  paper.  In  llussia  and  Sweden  large  fields 
of  it  are  planted  for  forage,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  from  the  roots  the  beautiful  yel- 
low colour  used  by  dyers.  Young  turkeys  are 
fed  with  the  tender  green  leaves  of  the  small 
species  knovni  as  the  Urtica  vireiiSy  and  the 
poor  of  Ireland  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
use  the  same  as  spinach.  In  a  letter  written  a 
short  time  since  to  the  editor  of  a  Belfast  paper, 
the  following  observation  occurs  with  regard 
to  docks  and  nettles,  as  food  for  animals : — •'  A 
person  in  the  west,"  he  writes,  "has  an  acre  of 
land,  under  garden  cultivation,  planted  wdth  the 
common  dock,  as  a  trial  to  fatten  pigs.  This 
experiment  has  been  eminently  successful,  and 
a  most  intelli,2;ent  farmer  has  found  that  his 
pigs  have  thriven  well  this  season  on  boiled 
nettles,  docks,  and  a  little  bean  meal ;  some- 
times he  would  add  a  leaf  of  cabbage,  but  the 
pigs  would  not  touch  it  so  long  as  they  could 
get  a  bit  of  dock  or  nettle  to  eat." 

In  this  country  we  have  three  species  of 
nettle,  easily  distinguished,  even  by  persons  wh© 
are  unacquainted  with  botany.  The  first  is  the 
Urtica  virens,  or  small  nettle,  which  usually 
grows  at  the  base  of  walls  or  rocks,  bearing 
deep  green  succulent-looking  leaves,  and  sel- 
dom growing  to  the  height  of  two  feet;  the 
next  is  the  Urtica  dioica,  which  grows  by 
every  wayside,  often  reaching  the  height  of 
three  feet,  and  having  large,  dry,  dingy  foliage ; 
and  the  third  is  the  Urtica  pilulifera^  or 
Roman  nettle,  which  is  found  chiefly  by  the 
seaside,* and  the  pain  of  whose  virulent  sting 
often  remains  unabated  for  hours.  The  variety 
known  as  the  white  dead  nettle  (Lamiiim  al- 
bum), is  something  like  the  common  Urtica, 
but  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  having  rings  of 
white  instead  of  green  blossoms.  Linnaeus 
states  that  in  Sweden  it  is  much  employed  as  a 
vegetable  for  the  table. 

"  I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  and  lo 
it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns,  and  nettles 
had  covered  the  face  thereof."  Nettles  thrive 
everywhere,  but  they  are  found  to  grow  with 
peculiar  luxuriance  in  uncultivated  fields  and 
neglected  gardens ;  and  it  is  on  that  account 
that  Solomon  pointed  to  them  as  characteristic 
•  of  the  idler  and  the  sluggard. 

"  Among  the  bushes  they  brayed  ;  under  the 
nettles  they  were  gathered  together,"  is  an- 
other passage  of  Scripture,  and  was  spoken  by 
Job,  in  reference  to  those  who  insulted  him  in 
his  time  of  adversity,  and  whose  former  condi- 
tion of  want  and  destitution  he  expresses  by 
describing  them  as  seeking  for  shelter  under  the 
shadow  of  the  nettle  plant.  We  must  not  sup- 
pose, however,  that  it  was  such  as  we  see  grow- 


ing in  our  wild  and  desolate  places,  under 
whose  branches  the  men  of  the  east  were  *'  ga- 
thered together."  It  is  most  probable  that  the 
plant  alluded  to  by  the  patriarch  was  the 
Urtica  giyas,  or  giant  nettle,  whose  trunk 
measures  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  in  cir* 
cumference,  and  whose  heart-shaped  leaves  are 
six  inches  across.  This  plant  is  found  in  many 
of  the  eastern  countries,  and  it  is  said  that  its 
sting  is  more  powerful  than  that  of  a  wasp. 
There  is  another  species  of  nettle,  Urtica  stiinu- 
lans,  whose  sting  is  also  very  vinilent,  often 
cccasioning  illness  which  continues  for  many 
days  ;  but  none  is  so  severe,  or  so  poisonous, 
as  that  inflicted  by  the  Urtica  virentissima, 
the  effects  of  which  are  not  only  illness,  but 
very  frequently  death.  This  plant  is  a  native 
of  the  island  of  Timor,  and  is  called  by  the  na- 
tives "  deril's  leaf."  Leschenault  de  la  Tour 
was  slightly  touched  by  one  of  its  leaves,  and 
he  describes  the  pain  as  intolerable,  and  the 
whole  nervous  system  as  being  so  much  de- 
ran?  ?d,  that  he  feared  an  attack  of  lock-jaw. 

'J'ko  little  fine  hairs  which  we  see  on  the  stems 
anl  leaves  of  nettles  are  the  stings;  and  as 
Drummond  has  described  the  cause  of  the  pain 
arising  from  their  touch  in  a  manner  equally 
clear  and  interestuag,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
transcribe  his  own  words  for  the  information  of 
our  young  friends: — "The  sting  is  not,"  he 
writes,  "  like  a  pin  or  needle,  solid  throughout, 
but  is  hollow  at  the  centre  and  perforated  at 
the  point,  and  when  touched  it  is  not  only 
sharp  enough  to  pierce  the  skin,  but  also  is  so 
constructed  as  to  inject  a  particle  of  poisonous 
fluid  into  the  wound  it  makes,  and  this  is  the 
cause  of  the  pain  which  follows.  The  wound 
itself  is  so  minute  that  it  could  scarcely  be  felt ; 
but  the  poison  irritates,  inflames,  and  causes  the 
well-known  pain  alluded  to.  The  plant,  the 
small  species  of  which  stings  the  most  sererely, 
is  covered  all  over  with  hairs  ;  but.  by  using  a 
microscope  or  magnifying-glass,  you  may  per- 
ceive that  these  are  not  all  of  one  kind,  some 
being  perforated,  which  are  the  stings,  while 
others  are  not.  Each  sting  stands  upon  a 
pedestal,  and  the  pedestal  performs  the  oflSice 
both  of  gland  and  poison-bag.  It  is  cellular 
and  spongy  within.  The  sting  is  placed  on  the 
top,  and  may  be  moved  by  a  slight  pressure  on 
cither  side,  or  round  a  circle  ;  it  seems  to  stand, 
as  it  were,  on  a  universal  joint.  When  a  body 
touches  its  point,  the  base  is  pressed  down  into 
the  spongy  pedestal,  and  the  poisonous  fluid 
rushes  up  through  the  tube  of  the  sting,  and 
flows  out  at  its  point." 

We  shall  now  close  this  i»aper.  We  have 
seen  that,  unsightly  as  the  nettle  is,  it  has  its 
uses,  for  He  who  formed  it  formed  nothing  in 
vain.  It  affords  food  to  both  man  and  beast ; 
it  yields  medicine  to  the  chemist,  and  to  the 
dyer  its  roots  aflbrd  a  beautiful  colour.  The 
cutler  may  soften  his  steel  in  a  decoction  of  its 
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.Reaves,  and  tlie  thrifty  lioiisewifc  may  procure,  |  tlie  useful  boe  coincs  to  its  blossoms  for  honey, 


e 
■    'e 

Tiauy 

ivasp. 
Will, 
often 


j'rom  the  same  source,  a  safe  ingredient  for  her 
'curds  and  sweet  wliey."  The  rope-maker 
las  Avrought  its  tougli  libres  into  strong  hempen 
.•opes,  and  the  linen  and  pai)er  manufacturers 
lave  converted  them  into  the  materials  rc- 
juisite  for  their  different  trades ;  and,  lastly, 


and  the  pretty  butterfly  for  food, 

. "  arrayed 

In  criin.sou,  azure,  emerald,  and  gold, 
AVitli  more  maguillcence  upon  his  wing — 
His  little  v;ing— than  ever  graced  the  robe 
Gorgeous  of  royalty.'' 


HOUSEHOLD   ECONOMY. 


Mr.  Editor, — As  few  families  are  long  exempt  from  the  visitation  of  sichiess  or 
disease,  it  may  not  be  out  of  jilace  to  make  a  few  remarks— the  result  of  my  own 
observation  and  experience — as  to  the  best  mode  of  managing  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

As  to  the  CURE  of  sickness  and  disease, — though  I  will  not  say  that  it  is  wholly  out 
of  a  good  housewife's  province — I  shall  certainly  prescribe  nothing  in  the  pages  of  The 
WoiiKixG  Max's  Friend.  The  general  subject  is  one  of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty, 
and  as  to  particular  cases,  they  must  be  treated  according  to  circumstances — ea'ch 
case  on  its  own  merits— and  that  by  experienced,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  by 
jjrofessional  men.  I  have  heard  it  related  of  Dr.  Buchan,  the  author  of  the  cele- 
brated *^  Domestic  Medicine y'  who  after  he  retired  from  the  profession  used  to  spend 
his  evenings  in  a  coffee-house  and  tavern  at  the  West- end  of  the  Metropolis, — that 
one  evening  he  was  accosted  by  a  penurious  old  gentleman  anxious  to  receive 
advice  gratis  ;  and  after  detailing  a  number  of  symptoms  and  ailments,  to  which  the 
Doctor  listened  in  silence,  or  with  a  short  grunt,  said,  *'  Well,  Doctor,  what  do  you 
think  I  had  best  take  ?'*  "  Take,"  said  the  Doctor  ;  "  why,  sir,  the  best  thing  you 
can  possibly  take  in  your  case  is — advice  !"  This  is  just  what  I  recommend  those 
who  are  ill,  or  who  have  relations  that  are  ill,  to  do,  and  that  without  delay."  Don't 
tamper  with  disease,  but  get  ^^  advice;'*  taking  care,  however,  to  get  that  advice 
from  those  who  are  well  qualified,  by  skill  and  experience,  to  give  it.  At  the  same 
time,  I  do  not  recommend  running  to  a  doctor  on  every  trifling  occasion,  nor  yet 
swallowing  do^vn  large  portions  of  undefinable  mixtures,  before  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  they  are  really  needed.  I  remember  the  inscription  said  to  have  been 
placed  over  the  grave  of  a  fanciful  German, — 

**I   WAS    WELL  : 
I  TOOK  riiYRic  : 

I  AM    HERE." 

But  though,  Mr.  Editor,  I  do  not  feel  myself  called  upon,  or  qualified,  to  prescribe 
as  to  the  cure  of  disease,  I  will  venture  to  pen  down  a  few  remarks. 

First,  as  to  Preventives.  And  here  I  fancy  none  of  your  readers  will  be  surprised 
if  I  begin  by  recommending  Cleanliness.  Cleanliness,  not  only  as  to  their  habitations, 
furniture,  and  clothing,  but  also  as  to  their  persons.  Erequent  washings  are  as  es- 
sential to  health  and  to  personal  comfort,  as  they  are  to  decency  and  respectability 
of  appearance.  If  the  pores  of  the  skin  arc  allowed  to  be  filled  up  and  covered 
with  scales,  as  they  will  soon  be  if  soap  and  water  be  not  often  applied,  and  a  good 
coarse  towel,  the  natural  perspiration  will  be  checked,  and  dangerous  diseases 
may  follow.  This  applies  both  to  grown  people  and  children,  to  males  and  to 
females  ;  as  to  children,  an  anecdote  related  of  an  American  doctor  comes  in  nicely 
to  my  aid.  A  lady  in  America  took  a  child  to  a  physician,  to  consult  about  its 
precarious  health.  Among  other  things  she  inquired,  if  he  did  not  think  that  the 
springs  would  be  useful  ?     "  Certainly,  madam,"  replied  the  doctor  as  he  eyed  the 
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child,  "  I  have'nt  the  least  hesitation  in  recommending  the  springs,  and  the  sooner 
you  apply  the  remedy  the  better."  "  You  really  think,  doctor,  it  would  be  good 
for  the  dear  little  thing,  do  your"  *'  Upon  my  word  it  is  the  best  remedy  that  I 
know  of."  *'  What  springs  would  you  recommend,  doctor?"  *'Any  will  do, 
madam,  where  you  can  get^j/c/z/y  of  soap  and  water." 

Exercise  is  a  valuable  preventive  of  disease.  I  am  afraid  that  some  wives  of 
working  men  do  not  avail  themselves  as  they  might  of  this  greatpromoter  of  health. 
Sonic  who  have  children  sit  the  principal  portion  of  their  time  between  meals ;  and, 
of  course,  at  their  meals— especially  those  who  take  in  any  kind  of  needlework, 
sometimes  scarcely  moving  across  the  room.  What  wonder  if  they  have  to  com- 
plain of  headache,  hysterics,  nervousness,  and  other  ills  which  I  need  not  here 
particularize.  Let  them  employ  themselves  actively  at  intervals,  however  shcrt, 
and  especially  if  they  have  children,  let  them  contrive,  when  the  weather  is  suit- 
able, to  take  a  short  Avalk  with  them,  if  it  be  but  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  This 
will  tend  greatly  to  put  their  blood  into  fresh  and  healthy  circulation  ;  it  will 
relieve  and  refresh  their  spirits,  revive  their  exhausted  energies,  and  keep  them  free 
from  many  ailments  to  which  they  w^ould  otherwise  be  liable.  Even  where  green 
fields  are  not  easily  come-at-able,  there  are  broad  and  open  streets  where  good  air 
may  be  obtained. 

As  to  the  proper  Ventilation  of  rooms,  I  need  not  add  to  what  I  said  in  my  last 
letter,  except  again  to  urge  its  importance,  as  an  essential  condition  of  health.  A 
valuable  article  will  be  found  in  No.  21  of  The  Working  Man's  Friend. 

Suitable  Clothing  is  intim-ately  connected  with  the  prevention  of  disease.  Cloth- 
ing should  be  adapted  to  the  season  of  the  year  ;  this  is  far  more  important  than 
adapting  it  to  the  leading  fashion.  I  mention  this  because  I  see  that  the  wives  of  work- 
ing men  are  not  free  from  this  common  infirmity.  In  this  variable  climate  women 
should  not  go  too  thinly  clad  ;  nor  should  they  be  too  eager  to  change  their  winter  for 
summer  clothing,  merely  because  Easter  or  Whitsuntide  have  arrived.  The  dress 
of  children  should  be  light  and  cool ;  that  of  adults  more  plentiful.  As  to  tight - 
lacing,  I  say  nothing,  except  to  remark  that  to  this  unnatural  abomination  thou- 
sands of  females  owe  painful  diseases  and  premature  death.  In  all  cases  the  substantial 
should  be  preferred  to  the  showy,  and  comfort  and  utility  before  fashion.  No 
doubt  some  suffer  from  want  of  sufficient  clothing,  but  fashionable  and  showy 
dressing  among  females  can  number  its  martyrs  by  thousands.  A  stout  well-printed 
chintz,  or  a  gingham,  may  not  look  quite  so  fine  as  a  mousseline-de-laine,  a 
barege,  or  an  Oregon,  but  as  to  wear  and  comfort  there  is  no  comparison. 

Food,  as  it  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  life,  so  its  quality  and  the  mode  of 
preparing  it,  are  matters  of  some  moment.  To  promote  and  preserve  health,  food 
should  be  wholesome  and  nourishing,  and  cooked  so  as  to  yield  the  greatest 
amount  of  nutrition.  I  think  many  working  people,  both  male  and  female,  attach 
more  importance  to  large  portions  of  animal  food  than  is  consistent  with  health  ; 
this  is  certainly  the  case  with  many  whose  occupations  are  sedentary,  and  who  are  able 
to  take  but  little  exercise.  As,  however,  the  majority  of  the  working  classes  have 
but  little  to  spend  upon  meat,  they  should  lay  out  their  little  to  the  best  advantage  ; 
and  as  they  are  likely  to  purchase  the  coarser  parts  of  animals,  they  should  be 
careful  to  cook  them  thoroughly.  Coarse,  tough  meat,  partially  cooked,  is  neither 
pleasant,  digestible,  nor  nourishing.  Yery  palatable,  and  even  savoury  dishes, 
may  be  obtained  from  the  coarser  parts  of  meat  with  but  little  trouble,  and  at  a 
trifling  cost. 

These  hints  may  suffice  as  to  Preventives.  I  know  it  is  impossible  in  all  cases 
to  ward  off  sickness  and  disease,  but  that  is  certainly  no  reason  why  we  should 
court  them,  or  expose  ourselves  wantonly  to  their  influence.  I  know,  too,  that 
all  are  liable  to  what  are  called  accidents.  Many  owe  a  weak  and  sickly  constitu- 
tion to  the  excesses  and  imprudences  of  their  parents.  I  am  aware,  further,  that 
hundreds  will  plead  want  of  time  and  opportunity,  scant  earnings,  poor  habitations, 
&c.  ;  all  I  can  say  to  such  is.  Do  the  best  you  can  under  circumstances.  Sobriety 
and  industry  contribute  greatly  to  health  ;  and  should  Providence  see  fit  to  allow 


not 
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rou  to  be  overtaken  by  sickness,  it  will  be  some  alleriation  to  know  that  you  hare 
lot  brought  it  upon  you  by  your  own  imprudence. 

Secondly^  then,  as  to  Palliatives— something  that  may  soften,  or,  as  it  Avcre, 
;mooth  down  pain — things  that  may  render  the  affliction  more  bearable,  and  assist, 
n  part  at  least,  in  promoting  recovery.  Here  I  shall  mention  acts  of  duty  and  of 
vindness,  Avhich  devolve  rather  on  those  around  the  afflicted  than  on  the  sufferers 
themselves. 

Sijmpathy  is  an  admirable,  and,  in  some  cases,  an  invaluable  paMiative.     Wheii 
;he  husband  bends  over  the  sick  wife,  or  the  wife  over  the  sick  husband,  or  the 
GQOthcr  over  her  ailing  child,  or  the  son  or  daughter  over  the  feeble  parent,  or  the 
leighbour  over  her  suffering  neighbour ;  when  these  intimate,  by  sighs,  by  looks, 
by  the  tone  of  the  voice,   and  by  actions,  that  they  pity  the  sufferer,   and  would 
willingly  impart  relief;  these,  though  they  cost  but  little,  are  most  valuable  to 
he  sufferer.     To  see  a  neighbour  call  in  to  make  kind  inquiries,  with  a  moistened 
3ye,  and  a  soothing  tone,  and  an  interested  countenance  ;   ready  and  anxious  to 
render  any  little  service  ;  smoothing  the  bedclothes  ;  shaking  up  the  pillow  ;  wiping 
3ff  the  clammy  sweat ;  placing  refreshing  drink,   or  an  orange,   or  a  few  lozenges, 
u-i thin  reach  ;  administering  medicine  with  an  encouraging  tone  ; — oh  I  how  does 
ill  this  tend  to  soothe,  and  how  frequently  does  it,  as  it  were,  add  efficacy  to  the 
medicine  and  sweetness  to  the  nourishment  that  is  administered  !     On  the  other 
hand,  any  symptom  of  indifference  or  neglect,  any  harshness  of  tone,  any  expres- 
sion of  impatience,  will  be  sure  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  most  skilfully- com- 
pounded medicine.     Kindness,  tenderness,  and  cheerfulness  go  a  great  way  towards 
the  cure  of  many  ailments. 

Attention  to  neatness,  tidyness,  and  cleanliness ^  as  to  the  clothing,  bedding,  and  all 
about  the  patient,  I  have  known  to  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  mind  and 
condition  of  a  sick  person.  The  introduction  of  as  much  light  and  air  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  state  of  the  patient,  will  have  a  like  tendency  ;  Avill  greatly  relievo 
the  spirits,  and  assist  in  recovery.  And  even  in  those  cases  %vhere  recovery  is 
hopeless,  these  attentions  will  greatly  smooth  down  the  passage  to  the  grave.  On 
the  contrary,  want  of  change  of  apparel,  bedding,  &c.,  neglect  in  immediately  re- 
moving from  the  room  all  that  is  offensive,  the  exclusion  of  light  and  fresh  air, 
except  in  particular  cases,  these  will  tend  greatly  to  aggravate  disease,  to  render 
medicine  less  efficacious,  and  seriously  to  lengthen  the  period  of  illness,  and  to 
lessen  the  hopes  of  recovery. 

Ventilation^  without  the  introduction  of  draughts,  and  occasional /«mz^«^2ort,  will 
be  found  of  much  service,  refreshing  both  to  the  sick  and  to  those  vv'lio  attend  upon 
them.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  that  the  fumigations  are  of  a  mild  and  in- 
offensive description,  otherwise  the  remedy  may  prove  worse  than  the  evil. 
\  Quiet  has  a  soothing,  palliative  influence.  Not  only  should  a  patient  be  kept  as 
free  as  possible  from  loud  noises,  but  those  who  wait  upon  or  visit  the  sick,  should 
be  careful  not  to  indulge  in  gossiping  ;  neither  to  bring  the  patient  too  much  into 
conversation,  nor  to  chatter  loudly  about  ever}'-  symptom ;  much  less  to  relate  a 
number  of  cases  of  neighbours  and  acquaintances  who  were  similarly  afflicted,  and 
who  used  this  or  that  remedy,  and  applied  to  this  or  that  doctor,  and  who  died, 
notwithstanding  all.  This  is  sure  to  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  the  person 
afflicted,  and  to  do  mischief  in  a  variety  of  ways.  I  have  been  sorry  to  observe 
that  this  is  a  sad  propensity  in  female  nurses  ;  it  seems  to  be  a  custom  of  the  pro- 
fession, a  custom,  however,  much  **  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  ob- 
servance," and  which,  indeed,  together  with  the  use  of  giu  and  snuff,  ought  to  be 
scouted  out  of  practice.  1  am  aware  that  it  will  be  difficult,  in  some  families,  to 
follow  out  these  recommendations.  In  many  instances,  the  sick  and  the  healthy 
are  obliged  to  be  together  in  the  same  apartment,  and  that  apartment  not  altogether 
the  most  convenient,  or  commodious,  or  healthy,  as  to  situation.  In  some  cases 
this  induces  sickness  ;  in  others  it  retards  recovery.  Rooms  are  badly  ventilated, 
and  air  cannot  be  introduced  without  bringing  with  it  disagreeable  and  unwhole- 
some smells,  or  draughts  that  are  injurious  ;    and  as  to  quiet ,  the  number  of  little 
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children  in  a  family  will  prevent  this  from  being  preserved  for  any  length  of  time. 
I  would  put  it  seriously  to  persons  in  such  circumstances  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  for  them  to  get  into  some  hospital,  where  they  would  be  sure  of  having  the 
best  advice  and  the  most  careful  treatment,  and  be  free  from  those  inconveniences 
and  annoyances  to  which  they  cannot  but  be  exposed  at  home.  If,  however,  this 
be  impracticable  or  unpleasant — though  I  do  not  see  why  it  should — the  best  must 
be  done  that  can  be  done  under  circumstances, 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  recommend  the  use  of  nourishing  broths^  refi^esh- 
ing  drinJcSy  and  suitable  aliment.  There  are  cases  in  which  a  good  nurse  is  of  more 
service  than  a  doctor.  Everything  of  this  class  that  is  given  should  have  these 
two  qualities  ;  it  should  be  palatable^  not  to  say  enticing  ;  and  it  should  be 
nourishing y  or  at  least  refreshing.  If  they  be  unpalatable,  or  not  nicely  served  up, — 
clean,  neat,  and  tempting  in  the  very  appearance,  no  matter  what  portion  of  nou> 
rishment  they  contain,  they  will  be  sure  to  be  rejected  by  a  sick  person  with  disgust 
and  loathmg.  And  it  will  be  of  but  little  use,  it  may  be  even  prejudicial,  to  give 
that  which  is  palatable,  but  which  is  exciting,  or  difficult  of  digestion,  or  w^hich 
yields  no  nourishment.  Broths^  of  as  much  strength  as  is  suited  to  the  state  of  the 
patient;  mea^,  tender,  and  lightly  cooked;  puddings,  light  and  savoury;  jellies; 
gruely  made  from  groats  or  good  oatmeal,  well  boiled  and  strained  ;  light  mixtures 
of  the  arrow-root  class  ;  toast  and  water,  properly  made  ;  lemonade^  and  many  other 
things  which  I  cannot  here  enumerate,  administered  seasonably  by  the  hand  of 
kindness,  and  with  encouraging  tones,  will  go  very  far  to  alleviate  disease,  and  will 
often  do  more  good  than  doctors  or  their  medicine.  I  will  send  with  this  letter  a 
few  plain  and  simple  receipts,  not  expensive,  and  which  will  be  found  useful  in  all 
families. 

After  all,  let  but  due  regard  be  had  to  sobriety,  cleanliness,  exercise,  and  suitable 
food  and  clothing ;  and  there  will  be  less  sickness  and  disease,  fewer  casualties, 
and  but  little  need  of  doctors  or  of  medicine, 

October  8,  1850.  Martha  Makepeace. 


COOKERY  FOR  THE  SICK  AND  INVALIDS. 


Beef  Tea. — Cut  a  pound  of  fleshy  beef  into 
thin  pieces,  and  put  it  into  a  clean,  covered 
saucepan,  with  one  quart  of  water.  Let  it  be 
well  skimmed.  After  it  has  boiled,  it  should  sim- 
mer for  about  twenty  minutes.  There  should 
be  little  or  no  seasoning,  except  salt.  If  a  por- 
tion be  required  in  a  short  space  of  time,  the 
meat  may  be  put  into  a  pint  of  water,  boiled  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  poured  off.  Another 
pint  of  water  can  then  be  added  to  the  meat,  and 
it  may  be  boiled  down  for  another  hour.  This 
beef  tea  may  be  used  as  drink,  or  if  the  patient 
is  able  to  take  it,  a  small  quantity  of  nicely 
toasted  bread  may  be  broken  into  it,  or  it  may 
be  thickened  with  arrow  root,  in  the  proportion 
of  a  tea  spoonful  of  the  powder  to  a  tea  cup 
full  of  the  liquor. 

MurrON-sriANK  Jelly. — An  excellent  re- 
storative or  strengthening  jelly  may  be  made 
thus : — Get  a  dozen  shanks  of  mutton,  soak 
them  Avell  in  lukewarm  water  for  about 
thi'ee  hours,  and  then  clean  them  well.  Lay 
them  in  a  saucepan  with  a  good  sized  onion, 
about  fifty  black  peppers,  a  few  sweet  herbs,  and 
a  crust  or  t^<?  of  bread  toasted  very  brown  but 


not  burnt.  Add  to  this  half  a  pound  of  gravy 
beef,  and  three  quarts  of  water.  Set  them 
over  a  clear  fire,  or  on  a  hot  hearth,  closely 
covered,  and  let  them  simmer  gently  for  five  or 
six  hours.  Strain  off,  and  put  it  in  a  cool 
place. 

Calf's-foot  Broth. — Have  the  foot  well 
chopped  and  cleaned.  Boil  it  in  three  pints 
of  water  till  it  is  reduced  one  half ;  strain  and 
set  by.  When  it  is  to  be  used,  take  off  the  fat, 
put  a  tea  cup  full  of  the  jelly  into  a  saucepan 
with  a  little  sugar  or  nutmeg,  and  beat  it  up 
till  it  nearly  boils.  Then  take  a  little  of  it,  and 
beat  into  it  by  degress  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and 
a  small  bit  of  fresh  butter.  Stir  it  altogether, 
but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Grate  a  piece  ^of  fresh 
lemon-peel  into  it. 

Kestohative  Jelly. — Take  rice,  sago, 
pearl  barley,  hartshorn  shavings,  and  eringo 
root,  of  each  one  ounce.  Put  them  into 
three  pints  of  water,  and  let  it  simmer  till 
reduced  to  one  pint.  Strain  off;  add  a  little 
sugar  and  milk,  and  keep  it  in  a  cold  place. 

Water  Gruel. — To  two  tablespoonsful  of 
groats  add  i-ather  more  than,  a  pint  of  water, 


.  and  let  it  boil  for  a  longer  or  less  space  of 
;  time,  according  to  the  thickness  required.  If 
thin  gruel  be  A^ished,  about  twenty  minutes 
will  suffice.  The  lujuor  may  then  be  i)Oured 
through  a  sieve,  and  the  groats  may  be  boiled 
up  \\ith  milk  for  children.  Season  by  adding 
to  a  pint  of  the  gruel  a  few  grains  of  salt,  and 
two  teaspoonsful  of  moist  «ugar. 

Another  way. — Set  on  a  pint  of  water  to 
^^^  j  boil.  Put  two  tablesjjoonsful  of  oatmeal  into 
a  basin,  and  mix  smoothly  in  cold  water,  with 
a  wooden  speon.  Stir  this  hastily  into  the 
boiling  water,  and  keep  stirring  till  it  has 
boiled  about  five  minutes.  Put  in  a  few  grains 
of  salt  and  a  little  sugar,  as  above  directed. 
This  may  be  used  as  drink,  and  a  slight  squeeze 
of  lemon  may  be  added  ;  or  it  may  be  eaten 
with  a  little  stale,  or  nicely  toasted  bread 
crumbled  in  ;  or,  if  the  patient  be  able  to  take 
it,  it  may  be  made  thicker  by  using  more  meal 
in  proportion. 

Akuowkoot,  —  See  that  the  powder  be 
genuine,  as  there  are  many  imitations  and 
adulterations,  some  of  which  are  nothing  but 
potato  flour.  Put  two  teaspoonsful  of  the 
l)owder  into  a  basin,  and  mix  smoothly  with  I 
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cold  water  or  milk.  Pour  on  as  much  boihng 
water  or  milk  as  will  make  the  quantity  re- 
quired ;  stir  it  well  and  briskly,  and  return  it 
to  the  saucejian  and  give  it  one  boil  up.  If 
made  with  milk  serve  up  plain,  or  add  a  little 
butter  and  sugar,  and  a  few  grains  of  salt.  If 
made  witli  water,  add  to  tlie  foregoing  about 
the  eighth  part  of  the  rind  of  a  fresh  lemon. 

Toast  and  Water. — Toast  slotcly  a  thin 
piece  of  bread,  till  it  is  quite  brown  and  hard, 
but  not  in  the  least  burnt  or  black.  Plunge  it 
while  hot  into  a  jug  of  cold  water,  and  cover 
it  over  an  hour  before  used.  In  pouring  it  out 
for  the  patient  see  that  no  crumbs  escape  into 
the  glass  or  mug. 

Refreshing  Drink  {from  i>oyer's  Modern 
Housewife).— Vvit  a  half  gallon  of  water  upon 
the  fire,  and  when  boiling  have  ready  four  pippin 
apples  (quite  ripe) ;  cut  each  apple  into  eight 
slices,  without  peeling  them,  throw  them  into 
the  water,  which  keep  boiling  until  the  apples 
are  quite  soft.  Pass  the  w^ater  through  a 
sieve,  pressing  the  apples  gently  against  its 
side,  but  not  rubbing  them  through  it. 
Add  enough  honey  to  make  it  a  little  sweetish, 
and  drink  lukewarm. 


DIGGINGS. 

"small,  but  golden,  grains." 


Where  necessity  pinches,  boldness  is]  pru- 
dence. 

If  a  jewel  is  bright,  no  matter  who  says  it  is 
cotmterfeit. 

A  passionate  man  scourges  himself  with  liis 
own  scorpions. 

The  world  is  a  workshop,  and  none  but  the 
wise  know  how  to  use  the  tools. 

Hope  is  a  working  man's  dream. 

A  lie  begets  a  lie  till  they  come  to  genera- 
tions. 

He  who  spares  when  he  is  young  may  spend 
when  he  is  old. 

Good  instruction  is  as  necessary  as  food. 

He  denies  himself  who  asks  what  is  impos- 
sible. 

An  obstinate  heart  shall  be  laden  with  sor- 
rows. 

Cherish  the  buds  of  pity,  and  they  will  bloom  \ 
with  benevolence. 

Memory  is  the  mother  of  the  Muses. 

Purchase  by  persuasion  rather  than  en- 
joy by  violence. 

Levity    of   manners    favours    vice,    and 
weakens  virtuous  inclinations. 

Make  provision  for  want  in  time  of  plenty. 

Most  men  are  slaves  because  they  cannot 
say  ''  No." 

Passion  should  be  cured  by  prudence. 

Sufferings  are  the  trials  of  gallant  spirits. 


Unasked  favours  demand  our  gratitude 

Sweet  water   cannot    flow    from   a  foul 
spring. 

Peace  and  honour  are  the  sheaves  of  virtue's 
harvest. 

The  greatest  Idn^  must  at  fast  go  to  bed 
with  a  shovel. 

He  who  would  eat  the  kernel  must  not  com- 
plain of  cracking  the  nut. 

That  pilgrim  is  base  who  speaks  ill  of  his 
staff. 

Put  off  you.'  armour,  and  then  talk  of  your 
courage. 

When  the  barn  fe  full  you  may  thrash  before 
the  door. 

Bounty  L?  more  commended  than  imitated. 

Custom  "in  infancy  becomes  nature    in  old 
age. 

Persecution  may  make  martyrs  of   hypo- 
crites, but  can  never  produce  conviction. 

Riches  gotten  with  craft  are  commonly  lost 
with  shame. 

Undaunted  minds  defy  fortune. 

Zeal  without  meekness  is  like  a  ship  at  sea,  in 
danger  of  every  rising  storm. 

Poverty  is  a  self-instructing  virtue. 

Precipitation  will  ruin  the  best  laid  designs. 

Craft,   counting  all  things,  brings  nothing 
home. 

A  moment  of  time  is  a  monument  of  mercy. 
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October  13,  Tuoentieth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

October  13,  1822,  died  at  Venice,  Antonio  Ca- 
nooa,  the  celebrated  sculptor.  He  travelled,  when 
young^,  over  part  of  Germany,  and  was  twice  in 
Paris.  He  visited  London  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  the  Elgin  marbles  in  the  British  Museum. 
On  his  return  to  Rome  he  received  a  patent  of 
nobility,  and  was  created  Marquis  of  Ischia.     As 


Wits  therefore  discharged  amidst  the  rejoicings  of 
the  populace.  He  offended  again,  and  was  prose- 
cuted in  a  more  regular  way.  On  his  non-appear- 
ance to  meet  the  prosecution,  he  was  expelied  from 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  afterwards  found 
guilty  of  obscenity  and  libel,  and  was  outlawed. 
He  was  after  this  imprisoned,  and  during  his  im- 
prisonment was  elected,  by  a  vast  ranjority,   to 


remarkable  for  his  modesty  as  for  talent,  he  never  (  represent  the  county  of  Middlesex,      fie  was  again 


assumed  his  high  title,  but  to  the  last  left  his 
card  .is  "  Antonio  Canova."  He  is  regarded  ns 
otie  of  the  great-  regenerators  of  a  high  stvle  of 
art. 

October  13, 1849,  the  Cholera  disappeared  from 
London.  The  total  number  of  deaths  registered 
from  October  1,  1848,  to  this  date,  was  14,497. 

October  14,  1843,  Daniel  O^Connell  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  leading  Irish  Repealers,  were  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  sedition,  and  unlawfully  con- 
spiring. They  were  held  to  bail,  and  proceedings 
were  instituted  against  them  November  2,  in  the 
same  year. 

October  15,  1829,  died  George  Dawe,  R.A.,  a 
painter  of  eminence.  He  was  the  son  of  a  humble 
print  dealer  in  London,  who  dealt  chiefly  in  the 
commonest  kind  of  mezzotinto  engravings.  He 
acquired  a  love  for  the  art,  and  distinguished 
himself  both  as  a  mezzotinto  enaraver  and  as  a 
painter  of  portraits  and  historical  pieces.  He 
practised  for  some  time  at  St,  Petersburg,  under 
the  immediate  i)atroriage  of  ihe  Emperor  Alex- 
ander. 

October  16,  1586,  Sir  PMKp  Sydney  died  of 
wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  Zutplien.  He 
was  an  ini^enious  Avritcr,  and  accomplislied  officer 
and  statesman,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

October  16,  1831,  Disturbances  took  place  in 
the  congregation  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  occa- 
sioned by  certain  of  his  members,  chiefly  females, 
holding  forth  in  what  were  denominated  "  un- 
known tongues."  Much  confusion  ensued  ;  but 
Mr.  Irving  listened  with  profound  attention  and 
respect.     Large  crowds  were  attracted  by  curio- 


expelled  the  House,  and  again  re-elected.  Several 
altercations  between  him  and  the  Government 
ensued,  and  in  1774,  he,  being  then  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  was  chosen  member  for  Middlesex,  and 
took  his  seat.  He  was  afterwards  elected 
Chamberlain  of  London,  which  office  he  held 
till  his  death,  which  took  place  December  26, 
1797.  Though  his  private  character  was  not 
unexceptionable,  it  is  certain  that  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  and  parliamentary  law,  were  strength- 
ened by  his  courage,  coolness,  and  perseverance. 

October  18,  1564,  Sir  Jolui  Hawkins,  the    first 

Englishman  that  gave  countenance  to   the  Slave 

Trade,  sailed  from  Plymouth,  his  native  place,  for 

Cape  Vcrd,  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ;    being  i\\c  first 

ostensible  voyage  in  that  iniquitous  commerce.    It 

[  i*  .stated  that  it  was  prosperous;  but  upon   this 

1  adventure  Hill  says, in  his  2s' aval  History,  "  Here 

I  began  the  liorrid  practice  of  forcing   the  Africans 

i  into  slavery  :  an  injustice  and  barbarity  which,  so 

j  sure  as  there  is  vengeance  in  heaven  for  the  worst 

i  of  crimes,  will  sometime   be  the  destruction  of  all 

.  who  engage  in    it."    Happily  England  is  now 

j  redeemed  from  this  nation-sinking  sin  of  a  trada 

I  in  human  beings. 

October  18,  1G77,  died,  in  the  r)7th  year  of  his 
age,  Thomas  Manton,T> A').  lie  was  one  of  the 
Ejected  Ministers,  and  one  of  ttie  greate-t  divines 
of  his  own  or  of  any  other  age.  His  chief  works 
arc  contained  in  five  large  folio  volumes. 

October  10,  1G09,  died,  aged  49,  James  Arminiu:^ , 
an  eminent   divine,  a  popular  pre  icher,  and  tiio 


_  „    _      .     _      .      founder  of  a  theological   systi^4n   known   by  the 

sit7;biitthrnoveitvgradu7lly's\ibsided7aiid  the  i  name        Arminianism.     He   was   for  some   time 
sect  formed   under  those   circumstances  is  now  i  Professor    ot     Iheology    in    the    Lniversity    of 


nearly  extinct.  j 

October  16,  1834,  both  Houses  of  Pai^liamcnt  icere 
destroyed  by  a  fire,  which  broke  out  between  six  I 
and  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  which  con-  I 
tinned  to  rage  thtonghout  the  night,  and  was  not  i 
completely  extinguished  for  several  days.  The  j 
safety  of  Westminster-hall  Avas  greatly  en-  \ 
dan^ered,  and,  on  the  first  alarm,  that  of  the  i 
Abbey;  but  neither  of  those  buildings  received  i 
damage.  Both  the  houses  were  completely  j 
ruined,  with  the  exception  of  some  offices  and  I 
committee-rooms.  The  Speaker's  house  was  i 
partly  destroyed,  and  the  remainder  much  I 
damaged.  The  fire  was  supposed  to  be 
dentally  kindled. 

October  17,  1727,  was  born  JoJm  Wilkes,  a  politi- 
cal character  of  great  temporary  celebrity.  In 
April  1763,  in  IS'o.  45  of  the  No)'th  Briton,  a  paper 
cditt^.  by  him,  he  commented  on  the  king's  speech 
in  such  caustic  terms,  that  a  prosecution  was  deter- 
mined upon.  A  warrant  was  issued,  the  legality  of 
which  he  disputed,  in  consequence  of  which,  and  his 
refusal  to  answer  certain  interrogatories,  he  was 
committed  to  the  Power.  Some  days  alterwards, 
however,  he  was  brought,  by  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus, 


Ley  den. 

October  19,  1645,  the  Scots  took  Newcastle  by 
storm,  after  a  siege  of  ten  weeks.  It  vvas  at  that 
time  held  by  the  lloyalists  for  Charles  I. 

October  19,  1806,  died  Jlenry  Kirke  White,  a 
youthful  poet,  of  distinguished  ability.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  butcher,  and  was  intended  for  the 
same  occupation,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  constitution,  the  more  sedentary  em- 
ployment of  a  stocking- weaver  was  adopted.. 
From  his  infancy  he  manifested  an  extraordinary 
love  of  learning,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
produced  specimens  of  .poetry  worthy  of  preser- 
acci-  !  vation.  He  was  then  placed  in  an  attorney's 
office,  and  devoted  his  spare  time  to  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin.  His  desire  for  knowledge 
increased,  and  the  advantage  of  a  University  edu- 
cation, v.ith  the  prospect  of  entering  the  church, 
became  the  groat  object  of  his  ambition.  At 
length,  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
and  the  exertions  ol  the  Hev.  Charles  Simeon,  he 
was  admitted  a  student  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  There  he  applied  himself  to  his 
studies  with  such  unremitting  labour,  that  his 
health   became    deranged,  and    he  died  on   the 


before  Chief  Justice  Pratt,  of  the  Common  Pleas,  i  abovenamed   date,  deeply  lamented  bovti  on  ac- 
who  declared  that  the  warrant  was  illegal ;  Wilkes  '  countof  his  virtues  and  his  talents. 
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APPRENTICES. 


Kent 
or  of 


THE    DUTIES     OF    jSI  ASTERS. 

!We  have  tliought  that  Caste ^  which  prevails  to  so  much  greater  an  extent  in  Eng- 
land than  in  India,  has  been  perhaps  more  unjust  to  apprenticen  than  to  any  other 
class  of  the  community.  Almost  everyone  feels  at  liberty  to  speak  slightingly  of 
an  apprentice.  **  Only  an  appreniicey"  or  *' It  was  done  by 'prentice  boys,"  are 
very  common  expressions.  "  Tell  your  master  to  come  himself,  and  not  send  his 
apprentices,"  is  in  the  mouth  of  almost  every  nervous  old  person,  male  or  femah;, 
who  gives  an  order.  Indeed,  we  might  fill  this  paper  with  expressions  of  con- 
rof  jtempt  which  are  from  time  to  time  used  respecting  juvenile  artizans,  mechanics, 
and  tradesmen. 

And  yet  apprentices  are  the  most  hopeful  portion  of  the  community.  AVhat  if 
there  should  never  be  another  girl  taught  weaving,  spinning,  bonnet-making,  or 
millinery  ;  nor  another  lad  bound  for  a  term  of  years  to  learn,  the  "  art,  trade, 
mnd  7mjsterij  '*  of  shoe-making,  tailoring,  carpentry,  printing,  &c.  &c.  &c.  ?  Why, 
the  world  would  go  back  again  to  barbarism  ;  Old  England  would  become  a  desert, 
and  her  inhabitants  untutored  savages.  We  might  say  to  the  nobility.  Do  you 
hope  that  your  sons  and  daughters  will  roll  in  luxury,  be  clothed  in  scarlet  and  fine 
linen,  and  fare  sumptuously  every  day  ;  and  that  your  lands  will  yield  vast  reve- 
nues ;  and  the  resources  of  the  State  be  sustained,  and  even  augmented  ?  Then 
remember  that  the  fulfilment  of  your  wishes  depends  upon  the  apprentices  of  our 
time.  And,  turning  to  every  citizen,  patriot,  cosmopolite,  or  Christian,  we  mio-ht 
affirm,  that  not  a  single  anticipation  of  wealth,  prosperity, '  progress,  or  improve- 
ment, can  be  realized  apart  from  the  skill,  industry,  and  toil  of  the  rising  mechanics 
and  operatives,  who  are  now  working  early  and  late  to  learn  their  various  callings 
and  trades. 

To  us  there  has  always  been  something  marvellous  in  the  aight  of  a  boy  throwing 
off  his  pinafore  or  blouse,  and  tying  on  his  apron  ;  abandoning  the  comparative 
ease  of  school-days  and  sports  for  the  opposite  and  comparatively  hard  lot  of  rising 
early,  late  taking  rest,  and  laborious  toil ;  giving  up  the  hoop  for  the  sledge- 
hammer ;  the  marbles  and  paper-kite  for  the  saw  or  th  o  lapstone  ;  hop-frog  and 
cricket  for  the  other  side  of  a  counter  ;  and  the  run  of  the  street  and  the  fields  for 
the  incarceration  of  a  shop  or  a  factory.  There  seems  to  us  hardly  a  metamorpho- 
sis on  earth  more  wonderful  than  this  one  to  which  we  allude.  Only  one  month's 
trial,  and  the  chain  is  riveted  for  seyen  long  years.  Only  a  fev/  days  ago  he  was 
the  pet  of  his  mother,  the  life  of  the  village  ring  ;  and  now  he  is  a  hundred  miles 
from  home,  bound  for  a  tenth  part  of  the  life  of  man  to  a  master  who  perhaps 
speaks  roughly  to  him  ;  to  a  mistress  who  perhaps  stints  him  in  food  ;  doomed  to 
bear  the  tyranny  of  elder  apprentices,  and  to  be  the  slave  of  journeymen  who  scold 
>and  cuff  him  because  he  is  not  so  proficient  in  his  new  calling  as  they  are  ;  and  who 
threaten  him  with  the  ire  of  his  master,  and  with  perpetual  ignorance  of  his  trade, 
unless  he  bears  every  act  of  oppression  with  silent  submission,  and  consents  to  be 
the  butt  and  the  slave  of  all.  We  know  the  heart  of  an  apprentice,  and  could  fiill 
Yolumes  with  the  ills  and  injustice  which  multitudes  have  to  endure,  and  as  we 
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write  these  lines,  feel  it  difficult  to  repress  the  indignation  which  tlie  remembranc 
of  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  past  years  kindles  in  our  breast. 

But  the  past  is  gone,  we  hope,  never  to  return  ;  and  in  the  approaching  age  w 
behold  more  than  a  vision  of  justice,  intelligence,  and  philanthropy,  which  sha] 
give  to  our  long-abused,  over- worked,  persecuted  apprentices,  the  rights,  comforts 
encouragements,  and  rewards,  which  they  naturally  deserve.  We  repeat  again 
that  when  we  see  the  boy  leave  his  sports  for  the  bondage  of  years,  and,  in  S( 
many  instances,  bear  the  yoke  so  well,  we  have  our  faith  in  the  manifold  facultie 
and  powers  of  humanity  for  good  vastly  increased,  and  set  no  bounds  to  our  de 
lightful  anticipations  of  the  happiness  of  those  ages  which  are  yet  to  come  and  pas; 
away  under  the  sceptre  of  justice,  truth,  piety,  and  benevolence. 

"VVe  intend  in  this  paper  and  the  next  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  duties  Oj 
masters  to  their  apprentices  ;  and  then  v/e  shall,  perhaps,  have  a  word  or  two  to  say 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question  ;  and  before  we  finish  hope  to  give  publicity  tc 
a  few  thoughts,  which  may  not  be  without  their  influence  in  realizing  the  prospects 
we  so  ardently  cherish. 

I.  Every  Master  is  under  a  solemn  obligation  to  teach  his  Apprentice 
ins  trade. 

This  was  the  agreement  specified  in  the  indenture  ;  for  this  the  premium  was 
paid  and  received;  and  the  time  and  talent  of  the  apprentice  sold  and  bought* 
Now  a  bargain  is  a  bargain,  and  he  who  receiA^es  the  purchase-money,  and  refuses 
to  give  back  the  article  for  which  it  was  paid,  is  a  barefaced  swindler.  A  Christian 
he  cannot  be ;  and  he  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a  man  If  he  does  not  binder- 
stand  the  trade  he  professes,  then  he  was  guilty  of  an  act  of  dishonesty  to  receive  a 
price  to  teach  a  business  of  which  he  himself  is,  to  a  great  extent,  ignorant.  Every 
bungler  or  botch  who  takes  an  apprentice  is  a  robber  of  the  worst  description ; 
for  he  not  only  accepts  a  premium  which  he  cannot  merit,  and  therefore 
in  taking  it  is  guilty  of  plunder,  but  he  robs  unwary  parents  or  guardians  of 
their  property,  prevents  an  unsuspecting  youth  from  rising  in  life,  and  thus  de- 
prives society  and  the  trade  of  his  country  of  a  skilful  mechanic  or  operative.  Many 
a  man  has  been  transported  across  the  seas,  or  hung  in  chains,  for  an  offence  far 
less  iniquitous  than  the  one  which  is  here  committed  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  law. 

The  man  who  knows  his  business,  and  yet,  from  indolence,  carelessness,  or  jealous}', 
neglects  duly  to  instruct  his  apprentice,  is  yet  more  culpable.  He  sets  truth, 
honour,  honesty,  and  fidelity  at  defiance,  and  therefore  sinks  many  degrees  below 
the  highwayman.  That  such  a  plunderer  should  dare  to  lift  his  head  in  society  is 
only  another  proof  of  the  corrupting  and  hardening  power  of  injustice  and  dis- 
honesty, rendering  men  reckless  of  the  respect  they  owe  themselves  and  the  duties 
they  ought  to  fulfil  to  society.  What  a  reproach  for  any  individual  to  tvaste  in 
indolence  or  drink  the  time  and  talents  which  he  has  been  paid,  and  has  actually 
covenanted  to  employ  in  the  service  of  others  !  And  what  audacious  wickedness 
to  promise  to  do  a  work  which  is  never  intended  to  be  done,  lest  the  apprentice,  by 
becoming  an  adept  in  liis  trade,  should  at  some  time  be  a  competitor  with  his 
master,  or  his  master's  sons  !  Why,  if  such  fears  prevail,  take  an  apprentice 
at  all  ?    No  one  but  a  swindler  would  allow  himself  to  be  thus  degraded. 

We  fear  that  we  have  among  us  a  large  number  of  masters  who  never  allow  the 
yoice  of  conscience  to  speak  iu  this  matter,  and  hence  the  hosts  of  apprentices 
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who,  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  are  altogether  unfit  to  enter  into  business  for  them- 
selves, or  to  manufacture  a  passable  article  in  that  particular  line  which  they  were 
articled  to  learn.  We  have  heard  it  repeated  again  and  again,  that  multitudes  of 
workmen  are  only  stupid  bunglers,  who  work  for  low  wages,  but  are  dear  at  any 
price,  because  they  spoil  almost  everything  they  take  in  hand.  We  do  not  say 
that  masters  are  always  to  blame.  In  some  cases  the  appi-cntice  has  been  idle,  dull, 
or  dissipated,  and  defied  every  effort  that  was  made  for  his  improvement ;  but  still, 
making  every  allowance  for  such  cases,  there  would  remain  a  considerable  number 
of  operatives  who  were  robbed  of  all  skill  in  their  business  by  the  indolence,  in- 
justice, or  jealousy  of  the  masters,  who  received  a  large  premium  to  teach  them 
their  trades.  We  have  in  the  country  not  a  few  of  these  technical  impostors,  and 
their  conduct  cannot  be  too  severely  reprobated.  Some,  alas  !  we  have  known 
who  made  a  flaming  profession  of  religion  at  the  very  time  that  they  were  unfitting 
their  apprentices  for  the  duties  of  life. 
II.  Apprentices  should  receive  kind  treatment. 

Hardship  does  no  good  to  any  one  ;  for  while  it  dispirits  and  hardens  an  unto- 
ward youth,  it  inflicts  incalculable  injury  on  the  best  and  most  persevering.  Kind- 
ness is  the  key  to  the  human  heart ;  ay,  and  can  even  secure  the  affections  of 
animals.  How  affectionate  dogs,  horses,  and  other  beasts  can  be  made  by  gentle 
treatment  !  Cruelty  has  completely  changed  the  nature  of  the  English  ass, 
so  that  in  disposition  and  spirit  he  bears  no  resemblance  to  his  brethren  in  other 
lands,  where  they  receive  more  humane  usage.  Myriads  of  apprentices  have 
been  entirely  ruined  by  severe  and  cruel  discipline.  It  was  formerly  accepted 
as  an  indisputable  canon  that  no  boy  could  learn  a  trade  without  being  frequently 
horse- whipped.  In  accordance  with  this  received  maxim,  we  have  known  journey- 
men implore  a  master  to  punish  most  promising  boys  without  the  least  fault  of  any 
kind  ;  and  have  seen  stripes  of  a  cruel  character  inflicted  when  no  offence  whatever 
had  been  committed. 

It  is  now  ascertained  that  even  idiots  can  be  improved,  and  managed,  and  edu- 
cated by  love  ;  and  if  this  is  the  case  where  intellectual  discernment  and  moral  feel- 
ing are  almost  wanting,  hoAv  much  more  would  reason  and  kindness  prevail,  where 
there  is  no  defect  in  the  mental  power  ?  Thousands  have  been  hardened  by  the 
whip,  but  not  a  soul  has  ever  been  softened.  One  of  the  commands  given  by  an 
inspired  apostle,  is,  that  we  should  *'  forbear  threatening.'*  Threats  may  engender 
fear,  but  it  is  out  of  the  range  of  possibilities  for  them  to  elicit  love.  And  not  only 
should  every  cruel  use  of  the  rod  be  avoided,  but  harsh,  contemptuous,  and  dis- 
couraging language  :  to  be  continually  calling  a  boy  "  a  fool,"  and  dinning  his  ears 
with  such  expressions  as,  that  ^^  He  is  not  worth  his  saltj"  "  Will  never  learn  his 
tradCi'  &c. ;  and  embellishing  such  phrases  with  oaths  and  curses  in  profusion, 
will  never  improve  the  learner  whatever  may  be  his  pursuit.  "  Encourage  him,''  is  a 
precept  as  philosophical  as  it  is  humane.  There  is  no  regimen  like  kindness,  either 
to  call  forth  the  intellect,  touch  the  heart,  or  quicken  the  bodily  energies.  The 
Creator  governs  our  world  bij  lovey  and  directs  us  to  imitate  his  example,  and 
apprentices  are  not  to  be  viewed  as  outlaws  to  benevolence,  seeing  there  is  hardly  a 
race  of  beings  upon  earth  that  really  need  so  much  kind  and  generous  treatment  as 
the  boy  who  is  learning  a  trade,  nor  would  any  mode  of  proceeding  receive  so  large 
an  amount  of  interest  in  return. 
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The  morning  of  the  8th  of  August,  1842, 
broke  gloomily  upon  Manchester  ;  and  for 
the  first  time'  sj^mptoms  of  disaffection 
were  observed  among  its  labouring  classes. 
For  several  months  previous,  a  great  de- 
pression had  existed  in  the  cotton  trade  of 
the  north,  and  the  workers  in  the  mills,^ 
ever  the  first  to  feel  the  disadvantages  of 
change,  had  come  to  consider  the  slackness 
of  demand  a  consequence,  not  of  over-sup- 
ply, but  of  tlie  injurious  influence  of  ma- 
chinery. There  were  not  wanting  men 
who,  for  interested  motives,  encouraged 
this  mistaken  idea  and  fanned  the  flame 
of  insurrection;  and  on  this  particular 
morning  the  whole  neighbourhood  was 
thrown  into  a  violent  state  of  excitement 
by  the  news '  of  the  cotton-spinners  of 
Ashton,  Hyde,  and  Stalybridge,  having 
^'  turned  out.'' 

To  many  who  heard  the  report  there 
was  something  bewildering  in  the  idea 
of  all  work  in  the  mills  being  stopped,  but 
to  others  the  notion  of  obliging  the  manu- 
facturers to  succumb  was  already  quite 
familiar;  and  it  was  with  inexpressible 
pleasure,  therefore,  that  the  leaders  of  the 
various  clubs,  unions,  and  trades'  meetings, 
communicated  to  their  excited  followers 
the  particulars  of  what  was  known  of  the 
doings  in  the  north. 

To  one  man  in  Manchester  the  report 
conve3''ed  anything  but  pleasurable  emo- 
tions, and  tliat  man  was  Charles  Sparkes. 
Already  had  his  regular  habits  exposed 
him  to  ridicule  among  his  fellows,  aiid 
there  were  not  wanting  tongues  which 
propagated  falsehoods  by  the  score  about 
the  "  total  abstainer,"  for  with  the  great 
majority  of  workmen  in  Manchester  the 
idea  of  temperance  was  familiar  only  to  be 
laughed  at  and  derided.  It  was,  therefore, 


with  feelings  of  considerable  pain  that  lie 
heard  the  report  of  the  turn-out  com- 
mented on  by  his  fellow-workmen  in  terms 
of  commendation. 

Towards  night  the  excitement  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  magistrates, 
fearing  the  peace  of  the  tovv^n  would  be 
broken,  held  a  private  meeting  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Davidson,  who  was  himself 
in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  at  which 
it  was  determined  that  for  the  present 
no  steps  should  be  taken  beyond  com- 
municating with  the  Secretary  of  State. 
But  while  they  were  deliberating,  news 
arrived  that  the  turn-outs  had  entered 
Oldham,  and  forcibly  stopped  the  mills 
there ;  and  that  it  was  their  intention  to 
to  march  into  Manchester  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

'^  Well,"  inquired  one  old  gentleman  of 
rather  venerable  and  somewhat  sleepy 
appearance,  ^'  what's  to  be  done?" 

'^  Done !"  exclaimed  another  with  a  red 
face  and  jolly-looking  appearance,  '"why, 
my  opinion  is,  that  we  had  better  call  out 
the  military." 

^'Or  swear  in  the  special  constables," 
suggested  a  third. 

"  Or  stop  the  mills,"  said  a  timid-look- 
ing individual  in  spectacles. 

'^  Monstrous  !  absurd  !  ridiculous !  da.ii- 
gerous!"  broke  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
room ;  and  one  speaker  even  went  so  far 
as  to  designate  the  proposal  as  suicidal — 
at  the  same  time  declaring  that  he  wislied 
the  proposer  of  such  a  measure  was  him- 
self a  millowner. 

"  My  friends,"  at  length  said  Charles's 
master,  '•  1  fear  that  none  of  these  sugges- 
tions will  exactly  meet  the  exigences  of 
the  case ;  and  that  we  should  do  nothing 
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iBraslilj%  I  will,  if  you  will  allow  me,  just 
■■recount  the  origin  of  these  disturbances.*' 
1^  "Hear,  hoar,  hear!''  said  the  magis- 
trates, as  with  one  voice,  for  thoj^  were 
in  truth  rather  anxious  to  be  relieved  from 
tlie  responsihility  ofactini^  in  their  indivi- 
dual capacities. 
IK-  "  Well,  then,"  pursued  Mr.  Davidson,  "1 
T"presume  that  you  are  all  aware  that  the 
recent  glut  in  the  markets  induced  some  of 
the  masters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ash- 
ton  to  propose  to  their  hands  a  lower  scale 
of  wages,  as  the  only  means  of  avoiding  the 
dreaded  alternative  of  closing  their  mills. 
The  workmen  in  most  instances,  I  believe, 
accepted  their  offer,  and  work  went  on  as 
usual.  But  on  other  millowners  inti- 
mating to  their  people  that  they  should  be 
compelled  to  adopt  the  same  course,  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  whole  question  took  place 
amon^  the  hands,  and,  following  the  ad- 
vice of  the  more  violent  among  them,  the 
majorit}^  decided  on  closing  the  mills;  and 
the  result  is,  that  all  labour  in  Ashton, 
Stalybridge,  and  Hyde,  was  suspended  this 
morning  by  the  hands  voluntarily  turning 
out.-' 

"  Reall}^,  Sir,"  exclaimed  the  red-faced 
magistrate,  "  you  have  a  very  quiet  way  of 
glossing  over  the  misdoings  of  these  men. 
1  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  wages  at  all,  but  a  mad  desire,  on 
the  part  of  these  misguided  people,  to  for- 
cibly possess  themselves  of  the  property  of 
their  betters — a  desire  which  nothing  but 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law  can  allay  or  put 
down." 

And  the  red-coimtenanced  magistrate 
wiped  the  perspiration  off  his  face  with  a 
scarlet  silk  pocket-handkerchief,  which 
seemed  to  add  to  its  already  bloated  and 
inflamed  appearance. 

*'But,  my  dear  Sir,"  mildly  inquired  the 
magistrate  in  spectacles,  "  what  do  you  ad- 
vise as  the  most  proper  course  to  bo  pur- 
sued in  this  case  '^ " 

•  "  Advise !  "  why,  gentlemen,  my  advice 
is,  call  out  the  military." 

And  then,  for  several  minutes,  the  meet- 
ing was  in  a  state  of  great  confusion,  in 
consequence  of  all  the  members  speaking 
at  once.  It  was  clear,  however,  that  the 
last  proposal  was  beginning  to  be  received 
with  favour. 

"But  how  ca7i  we?"  said  one  who  had 
hitherto  been  silent.  "  What  right  or  ex- 
cuse have  we  for  taking  the  initiative  in 
this  affair  ? — none,  I  say,  none  !  It  would 
be  a  positive  insult  to  the  people  to  parade 
the  soldiers  about  the  town  at  this  time ; 
and  I  really  don't  see  that  we  can  do  any 
good  by  such  a  display." 

"Certainly    not,"    said    another      ^^it 
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would  only  exasperate  the  disaffected  and 
frighten  the  timid." 

''  I  quite  agree  with  you.  Sir,"  said  Mr. 
Davidson,  bowing  to  the  last  speaker ; 
"and  my  opinion  is,  that  we  should  do 
nothing  at  prt?sent  which  would  be  likely 
to  excite  the  townspeople.  It  is  true,  that 
in  Ohlham  and  the  other  towns,  above 
twenty  thousand  persons  have  turned  out, 
but  you  nmst  recollect  that  nearly  one-half 
of  them  are  women  and  children  ;  and  that 
if  we  meet  the  demands  of  our  people,  in  a 
fair  and  open  spirit,  we  have  little  to  fear." 

"Little  to  fear,  Sir!  little  to  fear!"  ex- 
claimed the  red-faced  magistrate.  "I  think 
we  have  everything  to  fear  from  a  mob  of 
unruly  vagabonds  who  would  destroy  our 
machinery,  burn  our  houses,  and  cut  our 
throats,  if  they  had  a  chance.  My  maxim 
is,  treat  them  as  felons  immediatelj'  they 
grumble,  and  keep  them  under  with  sword 
and  musket." 

It  was  clear  that  the  other  magistrates 
were  of  similar  opinion  to  the  red-faced 
individual ;  and  before  the  meeting  broke 
up  it  was  decided  by  the  majority  that 
their  only  safety  lay  in  the  employment 
of  military  power.  But  that  it  might 
not  appear  that  they  w^ere  acting  precipi- 
tately, it  was  decided  to  sweai*  in  such  a 
number  of  special  constables  as  should  be 
necessary  for  the  peace  of  the  town,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  police,  and  that  the 
soldiers  should  be  kept  close  in  their 
barracks  till  their  presence  was  actually 
necessary. 

In  the  meanwhile  meetings  of  working 
men  were  held  in  every  public-house  in 
Manchester,  and  the  greatest  excitement 
was  felt,  not  only  by  the  workers,  but  by 
the  tradespeople  and  millowners,  as  to  the 
result  of  the  coming  contest.  Already  had 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  arrived  in 
Manchester,  and  already  had  they  made 
many  converts  from  among  the  discontent- 
ed ;  so  that  before  midnight  it  was  decided 
by  immense  majorities  in  all  the  places  of 
meeting,  that  the  people  were  suffering 
martyrs,  and  that  their  employers  were 
deserving  of  no  better  epithet  than  that  of 
tyrants  and  bloodsuckers. 

At  a  gathering  at  the  Goat  and  Com- 
passes, in  Deansgate,  the  people  were 
addressed  in  violent  language  by  an  iron- 
miner  from  Glasgow;  who  declared  he  was 
ready  to  die  in  their  cause, — though  to  the 
majority  of  those  present  the  precise  dis- 
ability under  which  they  laboured  was  by 
no  means  clear;  and  at  the  Carpenters' 
Hall  the  orators  of  disorder  were  unani- 
mous in  calling  upon  their  hearers  to 
^'  stick  up  for  their  rights  and  no  surren- 
der !"  Indeed,  in  every  street  in  all  that 
immense  town  there  were  to  be  met  crowds 
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of  people  anxiously  inquiring  into  the  suc- 
cess of  the  turnouts,  and  whether  any 
fresh  news  had  been  received  from  them  ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  shopkeepers 
had  cleared  their  houses  and  kept  safely 
within  doors;  determined  to  take  no  part 
in  the  demonstration  which  it  was  antici- 
pated would  be  made  on  the  morrow — so 
soon  and  so  quickly  does  the  spirit  of  dis- 
affection seize  hold  of  the  minds  of  the 
ignorant  and  the  ill-disposed. 

But  in  the  mill  of  Mr.  Davidson  another 
scene  was  enacting  which  was  not  without 
its  picturesque  features.  As  soon  as  the 
magistrate  had  left  the  meeting,  he  went 
at  once  to  his  mill,  and  calling  the  people 
together — for  they  had  not  yet  left  the 
premises--proceeded  to  address  them.  As 
he  was  known  to  be  a  kind-hearted  liberal 
master,  the  weavers  and  under-workers 
were  nothing  loth  to  obey  the  summons  ; 
and  in  less  than  half-an-hour  the  whole  of 
the  hands  except  the  children  were  assem- 
bled in  the  largest  room  of  the  mill. 

"  My  friends,"  began  Mr.  Davidson,  "  I 
have  called  you  together  to  have  a  little 
talk  with  you  about  the  turnouts  who  are 
expected  here  to-morrow  morning.  And 
what  I  want  to  say  is  this — that  if  any 
man  or  woman  among  you  is  discontented 
with  your  present  employment  or  his  em- 
ployer, I  should  be  glad  to  know  it,  that  I 
may  endeavour  to  rectify  anything  that 
has  gone  wrong,  or  that  the  complainer 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeking  an- 
other master  without  hindrance  or  preju- 
dice." 

There  was  a  dead  silence  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  Mr.  Davidson  went  on 
again. 

"  I  know  that  yon  have  had,  in  common 
with  others,  to  suffer  from  the  badness  of 
the  times;  but  I  ask  you  all  whether  it  is 
not  better  to  put  up  with  the  inconvenience 
of  lower  wages  than  the  evils  of  none  at 
all?" 

*^YeSj  yes,"  exclaimed  a  great  number  of 
voices. 

^'  Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread/' 
said  a  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms. 

"  So  it  is,  missus,  so  it  is,"  cried  an  old 
man ;  "  and  we  as  has  a  good  many  mouths 
to  feed  'ud  soon  find  it  out  at  baggin 
time."* 

"  Well,  then,  my  friends,"  continued  the 
master,  "  I  thought  it  best  to  call  you 
together  to  learn  your  sentiments  in  the 
matter  of  this  turnout,  should  it  please  God 
to  visit  this  town  with  the  evil.  Is  there 
any  one  of  you  who  wishes  to  leave  my 
eniploy  ?  for  if  there  be,  I  have  only  to 
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say  to  that  man  or  that  woman — Go  in 
peace !" 

Cries  of  ''  No,  no  !"  '*  We  don't  want  to 
leave  ! "  "  We'll  protect  your  property  as 
long  as  we  have  a  leg  to  stand  on  !"  and 
"  Bravo,  bravo  !  "  interrupted  the  speaker, 
who  was  sensibly  affected  by  this  mani- 
festation of  goodwill  among  his  workpeople. 

But  he  went  on,  nevertheless  :  "  My 
friends,  I  trust  you  will  not  misundorstani 
me.  I  hope  I  am  speaking  for  your  own 
good" — 

"  You  are — you  arci" 

*'  When  I  tell  you,  that  in  the  ranks  of 
the  workmen  of  Manchester  are  to  be  found 
individuals  who  would  lead  you  into  de- 
struction ;  who,  for  the  empty  shadow  of 
political  advantages,  would  risk  your  coming 
into  collision  with  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law.  But  be  warned  in  time,  and  beware 
such  men.  But  do  not  mistake  me.  I  am 
not  of  those  who  would  deny  to  the  working 
man  every  political  and  social  right  enjoyed 
by  his  richer  neighbour ;  but  I  would  say  to 
him,  in  the  spirit  ©f  true  friendship — and  I 
am  bold  to  think  that  there  may  exist  true 
friendship  between  master  and  man" — 

"  Yes,  yes;  go  on  I  " 

''  Study  to  deserve  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship ;  make  yourself  master  of  the  true 
talisman  with  which  to  open  the  golden 
door  of  freedom ;  learn  to  believe  that  in 
the  possession  of  knowledge  lies  the  secret 
of  all  power  ;  be  sober,  watchful,  industri- 
ous, earnest  workmen,  and  then  you  will 
have  power  to  demand  from  government 
a  boon  which  no  force  or  menace  could 
ever  wrest  from  its  grasp." 

Oh  !  the  cries  of  approbation  that  sounded 
through  the  apartment ;  the  clappings  and 
chispings  of  hands,  and  the  tears  that 
coursed  dowa  cheeks  too  long  unused  to 
such  sweet  visitants . 

**  And  now,  to  come  to  the  more  imme- 
diate object  of  our  meeting.  I  have  been 
,  present,  in  the  early  part  of  this  evening,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  town  magistrates,  and  it; 
was  there  decided,  much  against  my  in- 
clination, that,  in  the  event  of  the  rioters 
from  Ashton  and  other  places  visiting 
Manchester,  the  military  should  be  called 
out." 

*'  Shame,  shame  I " 

"  Yes,  my  friends,  and  I  say  *  Shame  ' 
with  you  ;  and  it  is  with  the  view  of  at  once 
keeping  you  in  employment  and  shielding 
you  from  the  machinations  of  bad  advisers 
that  I  now  ask  you,  such  of  you  as  shall  be 
inclined,  to  protect  ray  property,  and  resist 
any  attempt  that  may  be  made  to  persuade 
you  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  strangers." 

In  another  hour  every  man  and  every 
boy  above  sixteen  in  Mr.  Davidson's  mill 
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was  sworn  in  as  a  special  constable  to  pro- 
tect his  master's  property. 

That  night  was  one  of  great  anxiety  to 
the  residents  in  Manchester,  and  few  heads 
were  laid  upon  their  pillows  without  feeling 
some  kind  of  dread  as  to  the  events  of  the 
coming  day.  Charles,— who  now  held  a 
somewhat  better  post  in  the  mill  than  for- 
merly, had  been  for  some  time  past  enabled 
to  support  his  mother,  who  resided  with  him 
and  kept  his  house — was  among  those  who 
dreaded  the  effects  of  the  coming  storm. 
He  had  seen  with  regret  that  his  brother- 
in-law  found  no  comfort  in  his  home,  and 
dreaded  the  effect  of  excitement  on  his  un- 
trained spirit;  and  it  was  with  an  undefined 
feeling  of  anxiety  that  he  turned  his  steps 
towards  the  residence  of  his  sister  and  her 
husband. 

** Where's  John?"  he  inquired  of  his 
sister,  as  soon  as  the  customary  salutations 
were  over. 

''  Oh,  he's  out  as  usual.  I'm  sure,  what 
with  him  and  the  brats,  I'm  worried  out  of 
my  life.     I  wish  I  was  dead." 

"  Mary,  that's  a  wicked  wish  to  express 
before  your  children,"  said  Charles,  gently. 

*'  Well,  so  it  is,  Charley  ;  but  if  you  were 
to  see  how  changed  Mitchell  has  become 
this  last  year  or  two.  You  havn't  seen 
him  lately,  have  you  ?  You  would  not 
wonder  that  I  sometimes  wish  I  was  out  of 
it.  Here  have  I  been  slaving  away  for  the 
last  five  weeks  for  the  whole  family,  while 
he's  spending  all  he  gets  in  the  Tom  and 
Jerrys.     Isn't  that  enough  to  vex  a  body  ? " 

Her  brother  shook  his  head  sadly. 

*'  Now  there  was  yesterday,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  instead  of  helping  me  a  bit  with 
the  children,  he  sits  in  the  corner  with  his 
pipe  in  his  mouth  till  nigh  twelve  o'clock, 
and  then  goes  out  with  his  cust  dog  at  his 
heels,  goin*  a  rattin*,  or  else  up  to  the  wake 
a  buli-fightin'.  Isn't  that  enough  to  vex  a 
saint,  eh?" 

**  And  where  is  he  now  ?"  inquired  Charles. 

"Oh,  bless  you,"  answered  Mary,  *'he's 
not  content  with  dog  fightin'  and  buU- 
baitin',  the  nasty,  drinkin',  smokin'  beast, 
but  he  must  join  a  chartist  spoutin'  club, 
and  they  meets  every  night  for  the  redress 
of  grievances,  as  they  calls  them.  See,  here's 
one  of  their  bills."  And  she  handed  him 
the  following  placard,  which  was  roughly 
printed  in  large  letters  : — 

*'  JUSTICE,  PEACE,  LAW,  ORDER. 

*  To  the  Inhabitants  of  Manchester,   Salford, 

and  the  surrounding  districts." 

**  We,  the  delegates  of  the  various  trades  of  all 
these  important  districts,  having  been  each  and 
all  legally  and  duly  elected  by  our  various  trades, 
have  met  again  this  day  in  solemn  conference, 
empowered  by  our  constituents  to  watch  and 
guard  over  the  interests  of  the  people  whom  we 


represent,  and  do  most  earnestly  implore  of  you 
not  to  be  led  astray  by  the  machinations  of 
your  enemies,  hut  to  remain  firm  to  your  pur- 
pose to  uphold  your  just  riqhtSy  as  set  forth  in 
Carpenters'  Hail.  We  call  upon  you  to  be 
prompt  in  the  election  of  Delegates  to  the  great 
Conference  of  Delegates,  which  will  be  held  to- 
morrow at  the  Sherwood's  Inn,  at  10  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon,  and  that  you  meet  immediately 
for  such  purpose,  such  as  have  not  chosen 
delegates. 

"  We  most  solemnly  pledge  ourselves  to  per 
severe  in  our  exertions  until  we  achieve  the 
complete  emancipation  of  our  brethren  ot  the 
middle  and  working  classes  from  the  thraldom 
of  monopoly  and  class  legislation  to  the  legal 
establishment  in  the  People's  Charter. 

"  The  trades  of  Great  Britain  carried  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  the  trades  of  Britain  shall 
carry  the  Charter. 

"  We  call  upon  you,  then,  to  act  with  prompti- 
tude and  vigour.  You  do  your  duty,  and'we 
will  do  ours.  We  trust  the  issue  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Heaven  and  the  justice  of  our  cause." 

"  Ah  ! "  sighed  Charles,  after  carefully  perus- 
ing the  document,  "  I  thought  so.  Is  he  there 
now,  think  ye,  Mary?" 

'*  Well,  I  don't  know ;  but  just  you  wait 
here  a  minute  or  so,  and  I'll  step  out  and  see 
whether  he's  been  to  the  factory  to-day.  If  he 
hasn't,  I'll  wager  he's  at  the  club." 

She  slipped  on  her  bonnet,  and  before 
Charles  had  time  to  protest  against  it,  she 
brushed  by  him,  and  passed  out  into  the 
street.  Charles  was  left  alone  with  the 
sleeping  children. 

He  could  not  forbear,  on  looking  round  the 
wretched  apartment,  contrasting  the  descrip- 
tion he  had  just  heard  of  John  Mitchell  with 
the  remembrance  he  had  of  him  but  a  few 
years  since — a  gay,  light-hearted,  thought- 
less,but  generous  young  fellow;  and  he  sighed 
to  think  that  his  sister  had  neglected  to  im- 
prove the  opportunity  she  had  had  of 
moulding  her  husband's  disposition  into 
beauty  instead  of  deformity .  It  was  evident 
to  the  brother  that  his  sister's  carelessness 
and  want  of  order  had  disgusted  her  husband, 
and  that,  failing  to  find  comfort  at  home,  he 
had  sought  it,  where  many  others  sought  it 
too,  in  the  excitement  of  drink  and  low 
pleasures.  But  now  a  new  source  of  un- 
easiness arose  in  the  knowledge  of  John 
Mitchell's  connection  with  the  disaffected 
spouters  of  his  wretched  neighbourhood. 
He  had  no  long  time  to  moralize,  however, 
for  in  a  short  time  Mary  returned  with  the 
intelligence  that  the  hands  at  the  mill  had 
already  struck,  and  were  at  that  moment 
holding  a  meeting  in  Carpenters'  Hall,  in 
conjunction  with  the  delegates  from  various 
trades  in  different  parts  oi  the  country.  To 
the  meeting  he  determined  to  go ;  and  kiss- 
ing his  sister,  he  slipped  a  shilling  into  her 
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hand,  and  prepared  to  depart.  He  was  a 
poor  hand  at  advising  women,  but  he  could 
not  help  saying,  as  he  stood  at  the  door  with 
Mary's  hand  in  his,  ''  I  think,  sister,  that  if 
you  kept  your  place  in  better  order  John 
would  be  more  likely  to  stay  at  home." 

"  Law  bless  you!"  exclaimed  Mar}^,  *'  if 
the  place  was  a  palace  he  wouldn't :  besides, 
what  time  have  1  for  makin'  a  place  tidy, 
with  this  squalling  brat  always  in  my 
arras  ? " 

"  Ah,  well,"  said  Charles,  as  he  went 
towards  the  place  of  meeting,  "  there  are 
faults  on  both  sides ;"  with  which  consola- 
tory piece  of  old  world  wisdom,  unworthy 
as  it  was,  he  entered  the  Carpenters'-hall. 

Here  a  scene  met  his  view  he  was  quite 
imprepared  for.     On  the  platform,  close  to 
the  chairman,  was  John  Mitchell,  evidently 
half  intoxicated,  while   on  the  other  side 
was   a    keen- eyed  man,  in  the  garb  of  a 
weaver,  holding   forth    in  the  most  bitter 
and  unpremeditated  language  to  the  crowd 
below.      "  My  fellow-workmen,"    said,    or 
rather  bawled,  the  speaker,  "  the  time  has 
arrived  when  we  should  free  ourselves  from 
the  tyranny  of  our  base  and  brutal  masters. 
AVhat  we  require  is  a  fair  day's  wage  for  a 
fair  day's    work,    and  while    the^  curse  of 
machinery  exists  we  must  remain  slaves. 
Arise  and  demand  your  rights  ;    and  even 
though  we  wade  knee-deep  in  the  blood  of 
our  oppressors,  those  rights  we  must  ob- 
tain.     Is  it  to  be  borne,  my  countrymen, 
that  we  should  any  longer  groan  under  the 
weight    of   oligarchical. ty ranny  ?    that  we 
should  waste  the  best  years  of  our  lives  in 
providing  luxuries  for  the  magnates  of  the 
earth,  and  yet  partake  of  no  portion  of  the 
spoil?    that  we  should    go  on    producing 
riches,  and  yet  remain  poor  ?  that  we  should 
be  ground  under  the  hoof  of  power,  and  yet 
disdain  to  assert  the  power  which  God  has 
given  us  ?  that  our  strength  should  be  very 
weakness  in  the  hands   of    our  enemies? 
No,  rather  let  us  arise  in  our  strength,  and 
assert    our  long-denied  manhood :    let  us 
declare   ourselves  men,  even  as  we  have  all 
our  lives  been  content  to  consider  ourselves 
mere  machines  in  the  power  of  the  wealthy : 
let  us,  like  our  ancestors  of  old,  awake  from 
the  lethargy  of   indifference,    and    calling 
upon    the    God  of    our   fathers,  insist  on 
having  the  rights  of    manhood  freely  ac- 
corded." 

The  speaker  paused  from  over-excite- 
ment, and  then  another  took  up  the  theme  ; 
and  ere  the  audience  could  recover  the 
effects  of  the  strong  dose  already  adminis- 
tered, poured  out  a  long  catalogue  of  their 
wrongs,  and  injuries,  and  urged  them  to 
arise  in  the  power  of  their  might  and  over- 
throw the  tyranny  of  capital.  Unlike  the 
previous  speaker,  he  indulged  in  no  excite- 


ment of  voice  or  gesture,  but  with  slow 
measured  phrase,  recounted  the  evils  of 
class  legislation  and  the  power  of  the 
people's  oppressors.  In  low  deep  monoto- 
nous tones  he  gave  vent  to  the  bitterest 
and  most  appalling  language  ;  and  as  the 
people  swayed  to  and  fro  in  their  strong 
excitement,  and  the  women  wept  in  the 
depth  of  their  great  sympathies,  he  suddenly 
stopped.  But  it  was  only  a  moment.  Rais- 
ing a  voice  to  almost  a  screech,  he  inquired 
''  Are  you  ready  to  follow  where  we  lead? 
are  you  willing  to  hazard  your  lives  in  the 
assertion  of  your  rights  ?  And  as  the 
people,  urged  by  mad  excitement,  cried  as 
with  one  voice  "  We  will,  we  will !"  "  Then 
let  us  pray  ! "  said  the  speaker  solemnly. 
Then  as  if  impelled  by  one  mighty  will,  the 
whole  assembly  knelt  down  reverently, 
while  the  speaker  poured  out  an  invocation 
to  the  God  of  Battles.  *'  Guide  us,"  he 
said  in  lowbutdistinctaccents,  that  reached 
the  very  extremity  of  the  large  apartment, 
*'  0  God,  in  this  our  great  need :  help  us 
in  the  depths  of  our  despair  to  overthrow 
our  enemies;  and  even  as  David  of  old 
overthrew  the  giant  with  no  weapon  but  a 
sling  and  a  stone,  teach  us  to  triumph  over 
the  monsters  who  oppress  us,  that  we  may 
rise  at  last  superior  to  the  wiles  of  the  rich 
and  the  snares  of  hell !  " 

Mad,  as  it  were,  with  drink,  and  heated 
with  indignation,  the  kneelers  groaned  and 
wept  as  the  speaker  proceeded,  till  at  last, 
when  he  stopped,  strong  men  arose,  with 
black  thoughts  in  their  hearts,  and  looked 
upon  each  other  with  suspicious  fierceness; 
and  women,  throwing  of!"  all  semblance  of 
their  weakness,  bound  their  hair  about 
their  heads,  and  stripped  their  arms,  as  if 
already  preparing  for  the  deadly  conflict, 
and  hushed  their  babes  within  their  arms  as 
tigers  might  their  ycung.  It  was  a  fearful 
sight,  and  Charles  shuddered  as  he  gazed. 
Suddenly  one  man  rose  up  from  the  end  of 
the  room  nearest  the  door,  and  cried  out, 
in  a  rough,  harsh  voice — "  My  friends,  the 
time  for  action  has  not  yet  arrived.  Be- 
ware, and  be  peaceful :  the  Philistines  are 
at  our  heels." 

And,  almost  before  the  echo  of  his  words 
had  died  away,  armed  men — soldiers  and 
the  police — crowded  into  the  room. 

To  describe  the  confusion  that  ensued 
would  be  almost  impossible.  Everyone 
seemed  anxious  to  reach  the  door,  and  some 
who  were  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd  ^vere 
trampled  under  the  feet  of  those  behind 
them.  But,  unawed  by  the  menaces  of  the 
bolder  spirits,  unheeding  the  eiies  and 
shrieks  of  the  women,  the  oaths  of  the  men 
and  the  dismal  wail  of  the  infants,  the 
police  made  their  way  straight  to  the  plat- 
form,  and,  seizing  on  the  persons  of  the 
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chairman  and  speakers,  bound  their  hands 
and  dechired  them  prisoners.  80  suddenly 
hadthewli(de  movement  been  accomplislied, 
that  scarcely  any  resistance  was  offered  ; 
and  in  less  than  five  minutes  the  entire 
place  was  in  the  possession  of  the  police. 

To  make  his  exit  with  the  crowd  was  the 
firot  impulse  of  Charles  Sparkes  ;  but,  turn- 
ing his  eyes  towards  the  platform,  he  had 
just  time  to  see  John  Mitchell  seized  and 
bound,  when  he  was  hurried  into  the  street, 
with  the  rest,  by  the  violence  of  the  throng 
behind. 

***** 

"What  took  place  at  the  conference  was 
never  exactly  known  ;  but  on  the  next  day, 
and  for  many  days,  the  infuriated  crowd 
had  entire  possession  of  Manchester.  Pour- 
ing through  the  streets,  they  visited  in  suc- 
cession the  mills  of  the  obnoxious  masters, 
and  turned  out  the  hands,  destroyed  the 
machinery,  pulled  the  plugs  from  the 
boilers,  broke  the  windov/s  of  the  factories, 
and,  wherever  they  met  with  resistance, 
fought  hand  to  hand  with  their  opponents. 
Arriving  at  the  mill  of  Mr.  Davidson,  which 
was  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
town,  they  demanded  that  the  hands  should 
turn  out  to  join  them.  This  they  refused 
to  do,  and  the  crowd,  some  forty  thousand 
strong,  proceeded  to  act  as  they  had  done 
in  other  places — attempted  to  enter  the 
premises.  But  they  met  with  a  resistance 
they  little  calculated  on.  Posted  at  every 
door  and  swarming  at  the  windows,  they 
found  a  strong,  determined  band  of  work- 
men ready  to  oppose  their  entrance. 

^'  On,  then,"  cried  the  leaders,  brandish- 
ing huge  clubs  in  their  hands ;  and  in  a 
moment  a  thousand  followers  were  at  their 
heels,  rushing  into  the  mill.  At  the 
principal  entrance  were  posted  Mr.  David- 
son and  Charles,  with  about  twenty  of  the 
boldest  and  most  trustworthy  of  the  men ; 
and  as  this  was  the  principal  point  of  at- 
tack, they  were  prepared  for  the  worst. 
Situated  as  they  were,  with  strongly- 
barred  doors  before  them,  and  a  fierce, 
excited  crowd  on  the  other  side,  it  may 
well  be  supposed  they  had  little  time  for 
consultation ;  but  the  struggle  was  not  yet 
come. 

^'  Open,  I  say,"  hoarselj^  demanded  a 
black-looking  miner ;  for  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  riot  by  this  time  embraced 
workers  engaged  in  all  trades  from  Glas- 
gow to  Birmingham.  But  his  demand  v/as 
unheeded  by  those  within,  and  nothing 


was  heard  by  them  but  the  confused  hum 
of  the  multitude,  in  which,  like  the  mur- 
murs by  the  sea-shore,  little  distinct  could 
bo  separated  from  the  mass  of  sound. 

There  was  a  moment's  stillness;  but  it 
was  the  stillness  that  preceded  the  storm. 

In  another  minute  a  rush  was  made 
against  the  gates.  Another,  and  another: 
they  bend  and  crack  like  reeds,  but  they 
are  still  firm  and  unyielding,  and  the  hopes 
of  the  defenders  are  as  strong  as  ever. 
Presently  the  voic?s  from  without  grow 
louder  and  more  fierce,  and  the  rush 
against  the  building  more  tremendous  than 
ever. 

'^  Again,  boj^s ! ''  cries  the  dreaded  voice ; 
and,  as  if  in  ansvfer  to  the  summons,  the 
ponderous  gates  quiver  and  shake  before 
the  pressure,  and  forcibly  break  from  their 
iron  fastenings  and  admit  the  crowd. 

Like  infuriated  beasts  of  prey,  the  riot- 
ers rush  in  and  begin  their  work  of  de- 
struction. But  not  unmolested  do  they  do 
their  fearful  errand, — for  at  every  step 
they  are  opposed  by  determined  bands  of 
workmen.  The  whole  building  swarms 
with  men :  the  steam  is  cut  ofi*,  the  ping  of 
the  boiler  is  withdrawn,  the  busy  ma- 
chinery is  silent,  and  confusion  and  dismay 
reign  paramount.  But  in  the  midst  of  the 
fray,  wherever  the  danger  to  his  master's 
proj)erty  seems  most  apparent,  there  is 
Charles  and  his  dozen  or  more  determined 
foilov>^ers.  But  it  is  of  no  avail :  tlie  mill 
is  doomed,  and  in  its  destruction  the  object 
of  the  rioters  is  accomplished. 

Suddenly  a  cry  is  raised  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  building,  and  thither  hastens 
our  hero,  hot  and  covered  witli  dust  and 
blood.  In  the  midst  of  a  mad  crowd  his 
master  struggles  for  his  life.  It  is  no  time 
for  reflection.  Duty,  reputation,  excite- 
ment, affection  urge  him  onwards,  and  in 
an  instant  he  is  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray 
with  his  employer  in  his  arms,  dashing, 
struggling,  heaving,  and  fighting  like  a 
lion  for  his  prej^  "Stand  back, inhuman 
cowards !"  he  exclaims,  and  with  a  sweep 
of  his  staff  he  liijs  more  than  one  opponent 
sprawling  in  tlie  dust.  '*  Cheer  up.  Sir ; 
we'll  conquer  yet !"  he  cries;  and  in  spite 
of  all  resistance  he  gains  the  outskirts  of 
the  crov\^d,  and  just  as  lie  falls  exhausted 
with  his  master  to  the  ground  he  hears  the 
sounds  of  strange  voices,  and  sees  the  red 
coats  of  the  yeomanry  in  the  midst  of  the 
ranks  of  the  rioters. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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It  has  become  the  fashion  lately — and  a 
very  good  fashion  it  is —to  travel  in  an  easy 
and  quiet  way  over  thousands  of  miles  of 
country,  and*  up  the  whole  extent  of  giant 
rivers — not  by  means  of  actual  locomotion, 
which  requires  time,  and  money,  and  perse- 
verance to  accomplish,  but  by  way  of  pano- 
IIA.MAS  "  three  miles  long,"  pleasantly 
illustrated  by  gentlemen  with  white  wands, 
who  detail  the  wonders,  curiosities,  and 
anecdotical  histories  of  the  places  to  admir- 
ing audiences  of  travellers  comfortably 
seated  on  green-baize-covered  seats.  In  this 
way  a  tolerably  good  knowledge  of  distant 
lands  has  been  obtained,  and  the  fatigue  of 
real  travel  has  been  thereby  avoided. 

But  while  India  and  America,  and  New 
Zealand  and  Africa,  have  been  thus  made  the 
common  property  of  the  untravelled  public, 
"for  the  small*  charge  of  one  shilling," 
places  nearer  home  have  been  sadly  neg- 
lected, though  they,  too,  abound  with  both 
present  and  historical  interest  too  important 
to  be  altogether  overlooked.  With  the  view, 
then,  of  supplying,  in  some  slight  degree, 
the  want  so  seriously  felt  by  those  who 
would  know  something  of  their  own  country 
— or,  at  least,  of  that  minute  section  of  it 
called  *'  the  village  of  London" — we  here 
propose  to  paint,  w  words,  a  little  panorama 
of  our  own — we  know  not  how  many  miles 
long  ;  and  we  begin  with  a  specimen  bit  of 
what  we  know,  both  past  and  present,  of 


nickers,  &c.,  who  made  it  their  nightly 
practice  to  insult  the  passengers  and  attack 
the  feeble  old  watchmen.  He  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  surprised  to  have  noticed 
the  stout,  able-bodied,  biue-coated  gentry 
who  form  our  present  police  ;  and  he  would 
have  been  more  surprised,  probably,  to  learn 
that  in  four  years  (1844-1818)  there  were 
more  persons  taken  into  custody  (374,710) 
than  formed  the  whole  population  of  London 
two  hundred  years  ago. 

But  to  our  PANORAMA:  take  your  stand, 
ladies   and  gentlemen,  on    the    pavement 
aforesaid,  just  underneath  the  ten  gas  lamps 
of  the    Mansion-house — a  great  improve- 
ment that  gas,   by  the  way ;  the  first  gas 
lamp  in  London  was  lighted  in  Pall-mall  as 
lately  only  as  1807 — and  notice  the  things 
that  are  passing   around  you.     Here   you 
will  observe,  after  getting  used  somewhat 
to  the  crush,  and  satisfying  the  policeman 
on  duty  that  you  are  a  stranger  in  London 
and  not  a  pickpocket,   some  things  worth 
remembering.     If  you  are  fresh  from  the 
country,  the  immense  number  and  variety 
of  vehicles  will  not  fail  to  take  your  atten- 
tion ;  there  are  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred 
omnibuses  in  London,  most  of  which  make 
four    or  more    journeys,   of  from   four   to 
eight  miles  each,  every  day ;  and,  as  you  will 
be  sure  to  be  accosted  by  every  conductor  of 
every  omnibus  that  passes,  and  as  they  do 
not  go  very  fast,  the  best  way  to  seethe  roa,d 


that  portion  of  the  world  comprised  within    is  to  get  on  the  roof  of  one  of  them.     We 
the  boundaries  of  London,  by  the  Bank  on 
the  east  and  Charing-cross  on  the  west. 

More  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
Evelyn,  speaking  of  the  "  mad  intempe- 
rance of  the  age"  in  respect  to  building, 
he  having  in  his  time  seen  London  '*  al- 
most as  large  again  as  it  was  within  his 
memory,"  deplored  the  cutting  up  of*' plea 
sant  gardens,  courts,  and  accommodations" 
for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  town; 
what  would  he  have  said  had  he  stood 
with  us  on  the  pavement  before  the  Mansion- 
house,  the  other  day,  and  noticed  the  shoals 
of  carriages,  cabs,  carts,  omnibuses,  and 
people  pouring  westward  at  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  ?  In  his  time,  the  streets 
were  unlighted,  un drained,  only  partially 
guarded,  and  not  more  than  half  payed  ; 
each  inhabitant  laying  such  stones,  bricks, 
tiles,  or  what  not,  before  his  own  door  as 
suited  his  own  pleasure  or  convenience ; 
kerb-stones  were  unknown,  and  walking 
after  dark  was  a  matter  of  no  little  danger, 
in  consequence  of  the  numbers  of  lawless 
fellows,    nicknamed  mohocks,    scowerers, 


are  speaking  to  you  now,  dear  reader,  in 
your  individual  capacity,  as  a  single  gentle- 
man wishing  to  see  town. 

Well,  you  mount,  and  take  your  seat  • 
and  you  have  scarcely  time  to  look  around 
you,  when  you  notice  that  the  policeman 
before  mentioned  lifts  up  a  kind  of  snufi"- 
box  to  the  driver,  who  puts  his  finger  into 
it,  but,  strangely  enough,  forgets  to  apply 
the  pungent  powder  to  his  nose.  You 
inquire  whether  it  is  customary  to  take 
snuff  with  the  police,  when  the  driver,  who 
is  a  civil  sort  of  fellow  enough,  in  a  brown 
coat  with  a  lace  band  round  his  hat,  informs 
you,  with  a  knowing  wink,  that  he  merely 
gave  the  constable  his  dues.  "  What," 
you  exclaim,  "  do  you  pay  for  standing 
here  ?"  **  No,  sir,"  replies  the  coachman, 
'*  we  don't  pai/,  but  if  we  didn't  drop 
a  shillin'  now  and  then  we  should  be  sum- 
moned for  loitering." 

This,  as  a  first  experience,  is  rather  start- 
ling, to  be  sure,  but  the  stoppage  is  useful, 
as  it  enables  you  to  observe  the  throng  of 
vehicles  in  the  roadway,  and  the  lines  of 
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I   passengers  passing  to  and  fro  on  both  sides 
of  the  way,  who   look  for  all  the  world  as 
though  they  had  been  sent  out  on  errands 
and   charged    to  be  back   quick,    so   little 
loitering  docs   there   appear  among  them. 
And  it  enables  you,  too,  to  turn  round  on 
your  seat  and  get  a  view  of  Chantrey's  statue 
of  "Wellington  before  the  Itoyal  Exchange  ; 
and  you  will  not  fail  to  notice  the   very  ar- 
tistical  manner  in  which   the   head  of  the 
*' iron  diiko"   is  made  to  rise  just  between 
the  horse's   ears  as  though  it   were  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  animal  itself.     From  your 
posilion  you  will  also   get   a  good  view  of 
ttie  Bank  of  England,  which  will  be    ad- 
ditionally interesting  to  you  if  you  happen 
to  have  any  money  in  the  funds,  especially 
now  that  they  have  raised  the  top  of  the 
outer  wall  so  as   to  form  a  kind  of  rampart 
for  soldiers,   in   case  of  riots  in   the  city. 
The  idea  of  fortifying  the  bank  is   by  no 
means  new,  however,  as  during  the  Sache- 
verel  riot?^,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  and 
afterwards,  when    the    followers    of  Lord 
George  Gordon  held  forcible  possession  of 
London  (1780),  the  directors,  fearing  that 
the  populace  might  attack  their  stronghold, 
were  fain  to  ask,  and,  what  was  better,  ob- 
tain, the  assistance  of  the  military  ;  and  it 
will   be,  therefore,  consolatory  for   you  to 
know  that  your  little   store  is  nightly  pro- 
tected from  the  designs  of  the  unruly  by  a 
strong  body  of  soldiers  ;  and,  if  you  are  am- 
bitious,  you   will   also   gain  much  mental 
strength  and  resolution  from  the  knowledge 
of  the   fact   of  the   founder   of  that  huge 
prison-like  structure  (a  power  within  itself 
greater  than  was  ever  held  by  any   single 
monarch  in  the  world — the  power  of  gold 
and  credit,)  was   only  a  mere  adventurer, 
one  William  Paterson  by  name,  who  came 
from  Scotland  in  1691;  and  that  the  famous 
Abraham  Newland,  with  whose   name  the 
whole    civilized     world    has    become    ac- 
quainted through  the  medium  of  those  ex- 
quisite "  promises  to  pay,"  on  which  it  so 
often  and  so    long   appeared,  was  only   a 
baker's  shopman,  and  yet  rose,  by  persever- 
ance and  integrity,  to  become  chief  clerk  of 
I      the  Bank  of  England,  and  to  die,  at  last, 
surrounded  by  friends,  and  enormously  rich. 
What  a  pleasant  thing  it  must  be  to  go  to 
sleep  every  night  with  the  consciousness  of 
being  enormously  rich !     But  even  a  better 
thing  than   that  is  it  to   have    "  much  re- 
spected" placed  upon  your  tomb  ! 

Before  the  vehicle   starts,  you  will  have 
time  to  observe  the  colonnade  of  the  Royal 
^  Exchange,  and  the  wide  noble  space  before 
jMit;  the  present  building  (the  third  on  the 
l^fcame  site)  was  erected  after  the  destruction 
^Pby  fire,  in  1838,  of  Jarman's  celebrated  struc- 
^p  lure,  which  wasitself  the  phcEnix  of  the  world- 
known  Exchange  of  Gresham,  doomed  and 


destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  London  in 
1666.  The  old  building  had  been  honoured 
by  royalty,  and  the  present  was  opened  by 
Queen  Victoria,  on  the  28th  of  October 
1844.  Ifyouarenot  quite  a  stranger  ir. 
London,  you  will  recollect  the  old  Ex- 
change, with  its  lofty  bell-tower  in  the 
centre,  its  covered  walks,  and  its  statues  of 
our  kings  and  queens,  from  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor to  George  the  \\ .  The  statue  of  the 
ill-fated  Charles  the  First  shared  the  obloquy 
of  his  memory,  and  was  thrown  down  im- 
mediately after  his  execution,  andaninscrip- 
tion  in  gold  placed  on  the  pedestal — Exit 
tyrannus,  reyum  idtimKS,  "The  tyrant  is 
gone,  the  last  of  the  kings."  But  the  dis- 
aff'ected  citizens  who  so  recorded  their 
hatred  of  royalty,  were  among  the  first  to 
recognise  the  claims,  and  welcome  the  ad- 
vent of  his  son  and  successor  Charles  the 
Second.  So  much  for  consistency !  The 
present  Exchange  is  said  to  have  cost 
£180,000 — something  less  than  six  times 
the  cost  of  the  marble  arch  of  Buckingham 
Palace. 

As  you  slowly  move  along,  in  obedience 
to  the  mandate  of  the  policeman  afore- 
mentioned, you  will  naturally  turn  round 
to  look  upon  the  doubly-christened  palace 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London — the  Mansion- 
house,  which  was  built  from  the  design  of 
George  Dance  the  city  surveyor,  in  1739, 
the  former  residence  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates having  been  an  old  building  till  lately 
occupied  by  Tegg  the  bookseller,  and  now 
repaired  and  used  as  an  insurance  office. 
The  Mansion-house  is  an  ugly  structure ; 
and  no  wonder,  for  the  city  surveyor  was 
only  a  ship's  carpenter,  and  the  building 
has  frequently  been  likened  to  the  quarter- 
deck of  a  man-of-war.  Palladio,  the  great 
Italian,  was  persuaded  by  his  friend  Lord 
Burlington,  himself  an  architect,  to  send  in 
a  design  for  the  Mansion-house ;  but  the 
city  Solons  could  see  no  merit  in  it,  for 
Palladio  wasn't  a  freeman.  The  structure, 
however,  contains  one  noble  apartment, 
called  the  Egyptian-hall;  which,  as  if  to 
make  another  bull  in  the  naming  of  this 
edifice,  has  at  present  nothing  oriental 
about  it  except  the  name.  The  mayor,  as 
you  are  aware,  of  course— resides  in  the 
Mansion-house  during  his  year  of  office, 
and  enjoys  a  salary  of  £8,000 ;  but  he  gene- 
rally spends  considerably  more.  As  chief 
magistrate  of  the  city,  he  sits  daily  to  ad- 
minister justice,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
is  a  greater  man  in  the  city  than  the  Sove- 
reign b^'Tiself.  This  right  was  once  dis- 
puted ^v  George  IV.,  when  Prince  of 
Wales,  hut  Sir  James  Shaw,  the  then  Mayor, 
stood  his  ground,  and  the  right  was  con- 
firmed by  George  III.,  ''  of  glorious 
memorv."     The  whole  city  is   under  the 
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control  of  the  Mayor,  and  the  barbarism  of 
closing  the  city  gates  (now  confined  only  to 
the  nuisance  of  Temple-bar)  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Sovereign,  is  still  continued, 
iind  was  exercised  ay  lately  as  the  Queen's 
last  visit  to  the  city.  This  closing  of  Temple- 
bar,  however,  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  Sovereign  out  of  the  city  now- 
a-days,  but  is  merely  the  assertion  of  a 
principle. 

As  you  go  upon  your  way  you  will  get 
accustomed  to    the   sight  of   the    infinite 
variety  of  vehicles— mostly  cabs,  carriages, 
and  omnibuses  going  west,  and  carts  and 
heavy  wagons  coming  east— the  day's  work 
of  the  occupants  of  all  being  nearly  over — 
and  you  will  no  longer  wonder  at  the  mul- 
titudes of  people  in  the  streets  ;   but  you 
will  not  fail  to  notice  the  orderly  manner  in 
which  they  all  pass  along.     There  is  very 
little  crowding,  very  little  loitering,  very 
little  talking,  and  a  very  minute  proportion 
of  mirth  in  the  London  streets.     A  loud 
laugh  in  the  city  is  so  rare  as  to  cause  the 
policeman  on  duty  to  turn  sharply  round  on 
the    offender    and  wonder   at   the  pheno- 
menon;   and  as  for   a  crowd,   a  minute's 
stoppage   in  the  Poultry,    through   which 
you  are  now  passing — the  fall  of  a  horse,  or 
the  seizure  of  a  pickpocket,  neither  of  them 
very  rare  occurrences—causes  one  five  hun- 
dred strong.     You  will  notice,  too,  that  all 
this  order  in  walking  is  produced  by  simply 
heeping  your  right  hand  to  the  loalL     The 
poet  Gray,  in  his  '^ Trivia;  or,  the  Art  of 
Walking  the  Streets  of  London,"   directs 
his  readers  to  whom  to  give,  and  to  whom 
to  refuse,  the  w^all ;   and  Dr.  Johnson  tells 
us  that,  in  his  mother's  time,  the  London 
population  were  divided  into  tv/o  varieties, 
the  peaceable  and  the  quarrelsome— those 
"who  gave  the  wall,  and  those  who  took  it. 

The  pace  of  the  omnibus  is  so  slow,  that 
you  have  been  enabled  to  record  all  these 
observations  and  to  recall  these  passages  as 
it  makes  its  way  into  Cheapside  from  Man- 
sion-house-street tlirough  the  Poultry.  But 
before  you  leave  the  locality  it  will  be  as 
well  to  observe  the  King's  Head  Tavern,  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  way,  where  Charles 
the  Second  saluted  the  innkeeper's  wife 
with  a  kiss,  on  his  entry  into  London  at  his 
restoration  ;  and  No.  22,  now  forming  part 
of  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Caldecott  and 
Powell,  Manchester  Warehousemen,  where 
Dilly,  the  bookseller,  published  the  first 
edition  of  Boswell's  "  Life  of  Dr.  John- 
son." As  the  great  lexicographer  was 
*' fortunate  in  his  biographer,"  it  is  as  well 
to  know  where  the  biography  first  sasv  the 
light.  At  No.  31  was  born  the  famous  Tom 
Hood,  the  author  of  some  of  the  wittiest 
things  that  ever  were  said  or  sung,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  sternest  and  most  beautiful- 


witness  **  Eugene  Aram's  Dream"  and  the 
"Song  of  the  Shirt."  In  the  Poultry,  on 
the  site  of  Grocers'-alley,  was  the  Compter, 
a  debtors'  prison  for  the  city,  in  which  was 
confined,  in  1772,  the  last  slave  who  suffered 
imprisonment  in  England.  The  case  of 
poor  Somerset,  the  negro,  is  said  to  have 
given  to  Clarkson  and  Sharpe  the  first 
impetus  to  their  labours  in  the  extinction 
of  African  slavery ;  and,  as  you  relate  the 
anecdote  to  the  driver,  you  must  not  be  sur- 
prised if  he  evinces  but  little  sympathy  in  it, 
or  expresses  his  opinion,  *'as  there's  white 
slaves  in  England  as  drives  'busses,  as 
desarves  jest  as  much  carin'  for,  he's  sar- 
tain."  The  Poultry  Compter  was  the  only 
prison  unattacked  by  the  Gordon  rioters : 
in  it  died  Dr.  Lamb,  the  conjurer;  and  its 
memory  has  becom.e  almost  classic  by  the 
fact  of  two  poets,  Boyse  and  Dekker,  having 
been  confined  within  its  walls. 

"  Now,  Sir,"  shouts  the  driver,  as  he 
pulls  up  to  the  pave  for  an  infirm  old  gen- 
tleman ;  and  "  Now,  Sir,"  shouts  the 
conductor,  a  dozen  notes  louder  and  shriller, 
so  that  you  fancy  they  are  really  in  a  hurry 
— as,  in  fact,  they  are,  for  another  omnibus 
going  the  same  route  is  just  behind,  and 
almost  empty;  so  that  you  huny  through 
Cheapside  as  fast  as  the  press  of  vehicles 
will  allow.  But,  fortunately,  a  stoppage 
takes  place  just  opposite  Bow  Church,  fi'oni 
the  balcony  of  which,  high  up  in  the  air. 
Queen  Anne  viewed  the  Lord  Mayor's  pro- 
cession, in  the  first  year  of  her  reign  (1702) ; 
and  nearly  opposite  to  which,  at  the  end  of 
Wood-street,  once  stood  the  cross,  one  of 
the  nine  erected  by  Edward  the  First  to  the 
memory  of  Eleanor,  his  queen,  on  the  vari- 
ous spots  where  the  body  rested  on  its  way 
from  Lincoln  to  Westminster.  The  cross 
at  Cheape  Avas  the  intermediate  resting- 
place  between  the  villages  of  Waltham  and 
Charing.  The  history  of  this  interesting 
memorial  may  be  worth  recording.  It  was 
set  up  in  the  year  1290,  "  re-edified  in  a 
more  beautiful  manner"  in  1441;  ''new 
gilt  over  "  in  1522,  in  honour  of  the  visit  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  ;  again,  the  next 
year,  for  the  coronation  of  Harry  the  Eighth 
(the  man  of  many  wives)  and  Anne  Boleyn; 
"  new  burnished"  on  the  coronation  of 
Edward  VI.  ;  gilt  in  1554,  for  the  visit  of 
Philip  of  Spain  ;  "  broken  and  defaced  "  in 
1595  and  1600  ;  and  demolished  at  last  on 
the  2nd  of  May,  1643,  in  the  mayoralty 
of  the  regicide  Isaac  Pennington,  to  the 
noise  of  trumpets,  the  tramp  of  horses,  and 
the  cries  of  the  multitude. 

Any  of  the  streets  to  the  left  will  lead 
you  to  the  Thames,  the  "  noblest  com- 
mercial river  in  the  world,"  but  which  is 
converted,  by  the  stupidity  and  ill-directed 
economy  of  our  law-makers,  into  a  foul  and 
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abominable  common  sewer.  There  are 
plenty  of  sights  to  be  seen  on  it,  however, 
and  plenty  of  associations  connected  with 
its  banks.  Our  next  excursion,  possibly, 
may  be  upon  its  dirty  waters. 

Before  the  days  of  water  monopolies, 
and  when  London  was  somewhat  smaller 
than  it  is  now,  there  were  two  famous  con- 
duits in  Cheapside,  one  at  the  east  end, 
near  the  Poultry  ;  and  the  other  in  the 
centre  of  the  roadway,  opposite  Old  Change. 
The  Standard  in  Cheape  stood  just  oppo- 
site Bow  Church ;  and  it  was  here,  in 
1381,  that  Wat  Tyler  caused  Hichard  Irons 
and  others  to  be  beheaded ;  and  Jack 
Cade,  "  lord  of  London,"  performed  a  like 
vengeance  on  Lord  Say  on  the  same  spot 
in  1450.  In  the  intervals  and  stoppages 
caused  by  the  ever- moving  crowd,  you  may 
possibly  address  the  driver ;  but  he  will 
scarcely  feel  any  interest  in  your  anecdotes, 
except  they  be  about  horses  and  inns  ;  and 


'  will  express  no  manner  of  concern  at  learn- 
ing that  No.  90,  corner  of  Ironmonger-lane, 
was  the  shop  of  Alderman  Boydell ;  or  that 
No.  142  is  famous  as  having  been  the  re- 
sidence of  Sir  llichard  Blackmore,  the  poet, 
when  he  practised  as  a  physician. 

But  here,  having  got  as 'far  as  St.  Paul's, 
you  necessarily  stop,  for  they  are  taking  up 
the  road  to  repair  the  gas  pipes,  or  alter  the 
sewer,  or  mend  the  Water-course,  or  repave 
the  way  with  wood,  or  iron,  or  a  new  ar- 
rangement of  granite  blocks— you  cannot 
exactly  tell  which,  neither  can  the  driver 
or  the  other  outside  ;  at  any  rate,  the  road 
is  up,  and  there  is  only  room  for  one  vehicle 
to  pass  at  a  time,  so  that  stop  you  must  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so.  In  your  case, 
dear  reader,  just  imagine  the  week  which 
must  elapse  before  you  can  continue  your 
Overland  Journey  to  be  the  quarter  of  an 
hour  alluded  to. 


THE    LION. 


Altuouou  the  dignified  and  truly  monarchical 
appearance  of  the  lion  has  long  rendered  liiin 
famous  amongst  liis  fellow  quadrupeds,  and 
Ills  appearance  and  habits  have  often  been  de- 
scribed by  abler  pens  than  mine,  nevertheless, 
I  consider  that  a  few  remarks,  resulting  from 
my  own  personal  expericuce,  formed  by  a 
tolerably  long  acquaintance  with  him  both  by 
da/  and  by  niglit,  may  not  prove  uninteresting 
to  the  reader.  There  is  something  so  noble 
and  imposing  in  the  presence  of  the  Hon,  when 
seen  walking  with  dignified  self-possession, 
free  and  undaunted,  on  his  native  soil,  that  no 
description  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  his 
striking  appearance.  The  lion  is  exquisitely 
formed  by  nature  for  the  predatory  habits 
which  he  is  destined  to  pursue.  Combining 
in  comparatively  small  compass  the  qualities 
of  power  and  agility,  he  is  enabled,  by  means 
of  the  tremendous  machinery  vnth.  which  na- 
ture has  gifted  him,  easily  to  overcome  and 
destroy  almost  every  beast  of  the  forest,  how- 
ever superior  to  him  in  weight  and  stature. 
Though  considerably  under  four  feet  in  height, 
he  has  little  difficulty  in  dasliing  to  the  ground 
and  overcoming  the  lofty  and  apparently  power- 
ful giralFe,  whose  head  towers  above  the  trees 
of  tlie  forest,  and  whose  skin  is  nearly  an  inch 
in  thickness.  The  lion  is  the  constant  at- 
tendant of  the  vast  herds  of  buflaloes  which 
tVequcnt  the  interminable  forests  of  the  interior; 
■xnd  a  fullgroT\n  one,  so  long  as  his  teeth  are 


unbroken,  generally  proves  a  match  for  an  old 
bull  buffalo,  which  in  size  and  strength  greatly 
surpasses  the  most  powerful  breed  of  Englisli 
cattle.  The  lion  also  preys  on  all  the  larger 
varieties  of  the  antelope,  and  of  both  varieties 
of  the  gnoo.  The  zebra,  which  is  met  with 
in  large  herds  throughout  the  interior,  is  also 
a  favourite  object  of  his  pursuit.  Lions  do  not 
refuse,  as  has  been  asserted,  to  feast  upon  the 
venison  that  they  have  not  killed  themselves. 
I  have  repeatedly  discovered  lions  of  all  ages 
which  had  taken  possesion  of,  and  were  feasting 
upon,  tlie  carcases  of  various  game  quadrupeds 
which  had  fallen  before  my  rille. 

The  lion  is  very  generally  diffused  through- 
out the  secluded  parts  of  Southern  Africa. 
He  is,  however,  nowhere  met  with  in  great 
abundance,  it  being  very  rare  to  find  more  than 
three,  or  even  two,  families  of  lions  frequenting 
the  same  district,  and  drinking  at  the  same 
fountain.  When  a  greater  number  were  met 
with,  I  remarked  that  it  was  owing  to  long- 
protracted  droughts,  which,  by  drying  nearly 
all  the  fountains,  had  compelled  the  game  of 
various  districts  to  crowd  the  remaining 
springs,  and  the  lions,  according  to  their  cus- 
tom, foUoAved  in  the  wake.  It  is  a  common 
thing  to  come  upon  a  fullgrown  lion  and  lioness 
associating  with  three  or  four  large  young 
ones  nearly  fullgrown ;  at  other  times  fuli- 
gra^vn  maletj  will  be  found  associating  and 
hunting  together  in  a  happy  ttate  of  friend- 
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ship ;  two,  three,  and  four  fuUgrowii  male 
lioDS  may  thus  be  discovered  consorting  to- 
gether. The  male  lion  is  adorned  with  a  long, 
rank,  shaggy  mane,  Avhich  in  some  instances 
almost  sweeps  the  ground.  The  colour  of 
these  manes  varies,  some  being  very  dark,  and 
others  of  a  golden  yellow.  This  appearance 
has  given  rise  to  a  prevailing  opinion  among 
the  Boers  that  there  are  two  distinct  varieties 
of  lions,  which  they  distinguish  by  the  respec- 
tive names  of  *'  Schwart  fore  life,"  and  '*  Cliiel 
fore  life  ;"  this  idea,  however,  is  erroneous. 
The  colour  of  the  lion's  mane  is  generally  in- 
fluenced by  his  age.  He  attains  his  mane  in 
the  third  year  i)f  his  existence.  I  have  re- 
marked that  at  first  it  is  of  a  yellowish  colour ; 
in  the  prime  of  life  it  is  blackest,  and  when  he 
has  numbered  many  years,  but  still  is  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  his  power,  it  assumes  a  yel- 
lowish-grey, pepper-and-salt  sort  of  colour. 
These  old  fellows  are  cunning  and  dangerous, 
and  most  to  be  dreaded.  The  females  are 
utterly  destitute  o:^  a  mane,  being  covered  with 
a  short,  thick,  glossy  coat  of  tawny  hair.  The 
manes  and  coats  of  lions  frequenting  open- 
lying  districts,  utterly  destitute  of  trees,  such 
as  the  borders  of  the  great  Kalahari  desert, 
are  more  rank  and  handsome  than  those  in- 
habiting forest  districts. 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  connected 
with  the  lion  is,  his  voice,  which  is  extremely 
grand  and  peculiarly  strildng.  It  consists  at 
times  of  a  low,  deep  moaning,  repeated  five  or 
six  times,  ending  in  faintly-audible  sighs  ;  at 
other  times,  he  startles  the  forest  with  loud, 
deep-toned,  solemn  roars,  repeated  five  or  six 
times  in  quick  succession,  each  increasing  in 
loudness  to  the  third  or  fourth,  when  his  voice 
dies  away  in  .five  or  six  low,  muffled  sounds, 
very  much  resembling  distant  thunder.  At 
times,  and  not  unfrequently,  a  troop  may  be 
heard  roaring  in  concert,  one  assuming  the 
lead,  and  two,  three,  or  four  more  regularly 
taking  up  their  parts,  like  persons  singing 
a  catch.  Like  our  Scottish  stags  in  the 
rutting  season,  they  roar  loudest  in  cold,  frosty 
nights ;  but  on  no  occasion  are  their  voices  to 
be  heard  in  such  perfection,  or  so  intensely 
powerful,  as  when  two  or  three  strange  troop-; 
of  lions  approach  a  fountain  to  drink  at  the 
same  time.  When  this  occurs  every  member 
of  each  troop  sounds  a  bold  roar  of  defiance  at 
the  opposite  parties ;  and,  when  one  roars,  all 
roar  together,  and  each  seems  to  vie  with  his 
comrades  in  the  intensity  and  power  of  his 
voice.  The  power  and  grandeur  of  these  iioc- 
turnal  forest  concerts  is  inconceivably  striv.nj^ 
and  pleasing  to  the  hunter's  ear.  The  (He  t,  I 
may  remark,  is  greatly  enhanced  when  the 
hearer  happens  to  be  situated  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest,  at  the  dead  hour  of  midnight,  un- 
accompanied by  any  attendant,  and  esconced 
within  twenty  yards  of  the  fountain  which  the 
surrounding  troop  of  lions  are  approaching. 


Such  has  been  my  situation  many  scores  of 
times ;  and  though  I  am  allowed  to  have  a 
tolerably  good  car  for  music,  I  consider  the 
catches  with  which  I  was  then  regaled  as  the 
sweetest  and  most  natural  I  ever  heard.  As 
a  general  rule  lions  roar  during  the  night ; 
their  sighing  moans  commencing  as  the  shades 
of  evening  envelope  the  forest,  and  continuing 
at  intervals  throughout  *^-  night.  In  distant 
and  secluded  refr>'^'_.-,  nowever,  I  have  con- 
stantly heard  ' "itai  roaring  loudly  as  late  as 
nine  and  tei.  on  a  bright  sunny  morning.  In 
hazy  and  rainy  vreather  they  are  to  be  heard 
at  every  hour  in  the  day,  but  their  roar  is  sub- 
dued. It  often  happens  that  when  two  strange 
male  lions  meet  at  a  fountain  a  terrific  combat 
ensues,  which  not  unfrequently  ends  in  the 
death  of  one  of  them. 

The  habits  of  the  lion  are  strictly  nocturnal ; 
during  the  day  he  lies  concealed  beneath  the 
sh  ade  of  some  low,  bushy  tree  or  wide-spread  bush , 
either  in  the  level  forest  or  on  the  mountain 
side.  He  is  also  partial  to  lofty  reeds,  or  fields 
of  long,  rank,  yellow  grass,  such  as  occur  in 
low-lying  valleys.  From  these  haunts  he  sal- 
lies forth  when  the  sun  goes  down,  and  com- 
mences his  nightly  prowl.  When  he  is  suc- 
cessful in  his  beat,  and  has  secured  his  prey,  he 
does  not  roar  much  that  night,  only  uttering 
occasionally  a  few  low  moans ;  that  is,  pro- 
vided no  intruders  approach  him,  otherwise  the 
case  would  be  very  different.  Lions  are  ever 
most  active,  daring,  and  presuming  in  dark  and 
stormy  nights  ;  and,  consequently,  on  such  oc- 
casions the  traveller  ought  more  particularly  to 
be  on  his  guard.  I  remarked  a  fact  connected 
with  the  lions'  hour  of  drinking  peculiar  to 
themselves :  they  seemed  unwilling  to  visit  the 
fountains  with  good  moonlight.  Thus,  when 
the  moon  rose  early,  the  lions  deferred  their 
hour  of  watering  till  late  in  the  morning  ;  and 
when  the  moon  rose  late,  they  drank  at  a  very 
early  hour  in  the  night.  By  this  acute  system 
many  a  grisly  lion  saved  his  bacon,  and  is  now 
luxuriating  in  the  forests  of  South  Africa, 
which  had  otherwise  fallen  by  the  barrels  of 
my  "  Wcstley  Richards."  Owing  to  the  tawny 
colour  of  the  coat  with  which  nature  has  robed 
him  he  is  perfectly  invisible  in  the  dark  ;  and 
although  I  have  often  heard  lions  loudly  lap- 
ping the  water  under  my  very  nose,  not  twenty 
yards  from  me,  I  could  not  possibly  make  out 
so  much  as  the  outline  of  their  forms.  When 
a  thirsty  lion  comes  to  water  he  stretches  out 
his  massive  arms,  lies  down  on  his  breast  to 
drink,  and  makes  a  loud  lapping  noise  in  drink- 
ing not  to  be  mistaken.  He  continues  lapping 
up  the  water  for  a  long  while,  and  four  or  five 
times  during  the  proceeding  he  pauses  for  half 
a  minute,  as  if  to  take  breath.  One  thing  con- 
spicuous about  lions  is  their  eyes,  which  in  a 
dark  night  glow  like  two  balls  of  fire.  The 
female  is  more  fierce  and  active  that  the  male 
as  a  general  rule.    Lionesses  whicU  have  ney? 
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Iiad  young  are  much  more  dangerous  than  those 
which  have.  At  no  time  is  the  lion  so  much  to 
he  dreaded  as  when  his  partner  has  got  small 
young  ones.    At  that  season  he  knows  no  fear ; 


and,  in  the  coolest  and  most  intrepid  manner, 
he  will  face  a  thousand  men.  —  From 
Cumniinfi's  '*  Fiv  Years'  Adventures  in 
South  Africa.** 


EYE-PRESERVEllS. 


It  has  been  said  by  an  eminent  German  writer 
— "  As  man  is  to  be  considered  a  microcosm — 
a  little  world  in  relation  to  the  earth  on  which 
he  lives,  even  so  must  the  eye  be  considered  a 
microcosm,  in  regard  to  the  individual  man." 

In  the  use  of  this  teim  there  is  an  obvious 
propriety,  for  the  structure  of  the  eye,  when 
examined,  exhibits  the  striking  fact,  that  a 
perfect  spechnen  of  each  of  the  different  mem- 
branes which  go  to  form  the  whole  body,  en- 
ters into  the  composition  of  the  visual  organ. 
Every  oneof  these  membranes  possesses  exactly 
the  same  proportions  and  peculiarities,  is  en- 
dowed with  the  same  vitality,  and  is  governed 
by  the  same  general  laws  with  those  to  which 
it  is  akin.  A  mutual  and  most  intimate  sym- 
pathy is  therefore  constantly  maintained  be- 
tween them  ;  no  one  is  isolated,  or  independent 
of  the  other. 

This  perfect  sympathy — this  constant  and 
mutual  dependence,  is  the  subject  of  observa- 
tion both  in  health  and  disease.  Hence  the 
reason  why  the  eye  is  so  sure  an  index  of  the 
state  of  the  body.  How  clear  and  bright  is  its 
appearance  when  the  harmony  of  health  per- 
vades the  general  system  ;  how  dull  and  heavy 
is  its  look  when  disease  has  invaded  the  cita- 
del '  This  similarity  of  structure  and  function 
can  alone  explain  the  great  variety  of  diseases 
with  which  the  eye  is  affected.  There  is  no 
organ  whose  vigour  more  depends  on  the  gene- 
ral health  of  the  body  tlian  the  eye;  none 
whose  diseases  arise  more  obviously  from  the 
derangement  of  the  general  health ;  and  none 
in  which  the  sympathies  are  more  numerous 
with  every  part  of  the  body. 

If  the  reader  has  ever  suffered,  as  the  writer 
has  frequently  done,  from  disease  of  the  eye,  he 
is  prepared  to  unite  in  the  testimony  that  these 
remarks  are  verified  by  experience.  Often 
have  attempts  been  made  to  correct  disorders 
of  the  visual  organs  by  local  applications,  only 
to  fail ;  for  what  use  is  it  to  endeavour  to  mo- 
dify an  effect,  while  the  cause  continues  in 
active  and  unceasing  operation  ?  The  skilful 
oculist  vrill,  therefore,  invariably  examine  the  j 
state  of  the  general  health,  and  often  does  it 
happen  that  when  disease  is  arrested  in  the 
system,  and  vigour  succeeds  to  debility,  the 
local  evil  is  removed,  while,  if  this  demands 
any  application,  it  will  not  fail  to  be  made. 

Whoever,  then,  would  gain  and  preserve  the  ] 


blessing  of  sound,  permanent  vision,  will  do 
well  constantly  to  remember  that  the  eye  is  a 
microcosm,  and  consequently  neglect  nothing 
that  is  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  the 
general  IwaUh.  The  vigour  of  the  eyesight 
depends  quite  as  much  on  this  being  done  as 
on  a  proper  adjustment  of  light,  or  a  wise  ac- 
commodation of  the  labour  to  fitting  hours. 
No  laws  of  physical  education  or  control  can 
safely  be  neglected  by  the  man  who  is  desirous 
of  sound,  healthy,  and  continued  vision.  We 
shall  notice  some  rules  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, as  among  the  most  important  preserva- 
tions of  the  sight. 

To  the  continuance  of  healthy  vision,  the 
enjoyment  of  free,  pure  air,  is  indispensably 
necessary.  The  children  of  want  most  fre- 
quently suffer  from  diseases  of  the  eyes,  and 
they  are  generally  confined  to  an  impure  at- 
mosphere, which  undoubtedly  makes  an  im- 
portant item  in  the  account.  The  daily  en- 
joyment of  pure  air  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
sound  health,  and  sound  health,  while  it  con- 
tinues, is  one  of  the  surest  guarantees  of  sound 
eyes.  But  independently  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  pure  air  on  the  eyes,  through  the 
medium  of  the  general  health,  it  exerts  a  very 
genial  influence  on  them  locally.  The  atmo- 
sphere supplies  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and 
salutary  applications  to  the  visual  organs.  All 
who  have  to  make  great  use  of  their  eyes, 
should  especially  bear  this  fact  constantly  in 
mind.  The  room  where  effort  is  made,  whether 
of  body  or  intellect,  should  be  freely  and  fully 
ventilated.  The  light  employed,  too,  should 
be  of  such  a  kind  as  not  to  deteriorate  the  air 
of  the  room,  by  emitting  a  great  quantity  of 
smoke.  The  benefits  of  the  pure  external  air 
should,  moreover,  be  highly  valued  and  largely 
enjoyed. 

Exercise  should  also  be  considered  absolutely 
necessary.  As  it  is  necessary  for  easy  diges- 
tion, necessary  for  strengiu,  and  necessary  to 
maintain  an  equalized  stale  of  the  circulation, 
so  nothing  contributes  more  than  exercise  to 
secure  the  eyes  from  that  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
common  causes  of  diseases  of  the  eye.  A  sitting 
posture,  so  common  to  many  working  people, 
as  well  as  to  the  studious,  constantly  tends  to 
excite  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head 
and  eyes,  and  to  obstruct  the  free  circulation 
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of  the  abdominal  viscera.  It  excites  also  by 
the  disproportionate  amount  of  action  which 
the  brain  is  called  upon  to  perform.  The  se- 
dentary should,  therefore,  frequently  change 
his  position,  and  alternate,  whenever  practi- 
cable, the  sitthig  for  the  standing  posture.  A 
few  turns  round  a  room  occasionally  will  also 
moderately  excite  th«  general  action  of  the 
vessels,  and  thereby  diminish  the  tendency  to  a 
local  determination.  But  such  changes  are 
not  of  themselves  enough ;  those  who  would 
preserve  their  eyes  should  have  daily  exercise 
in  the  open  air. 

It  is  desirable  to  state  that  all  due  i^recau- 
tions  should  be  taken  to  prevent  interference 
loiih  any  of  the  functions  of  the  general 
system.  No  handkerchief  or  cravat,  for  ex- 
ample, should  be  tied  tightly  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  should  sit  loosely  about  the  neck.  Every 
part  of  the  dress  should  be  so  easy  that  there 
may  be  no  undue  pressure  on  the  abdominal 
organs.  Neglect,  in  either  of  these  respects, 
may  tend,  especially  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  a  congested  state  of  the  vessels  of 
the  head  and  gyq.-,.  In  like  manner,  a  confined 
condition  of  the  bowels  should  be  carefully 
avoided.  Nothing  exerts  a  more  injurious  in- 
fluence on  the  eyes  than  this.  It  lays  the 
foundation  for  obstructions  of  the  abdominal 
circulation,  and  consequent  congestions  of  the 
head  and  the  eyes.  The  dull  headache,  the 
heavy  spirits,  the  cloudy  eyesight,  the  motes, 
and  various  other  deviations  from  perfect  vi- 
sion, are  experienced  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent by  the  costive  man ;  partly  from  conges- 
tion of  the  vessels  of  the  eye,  and  partly  from 
its  intimate  sympathy  with  distant  organs. 

Strict  tenvperance  must  be  enjoined  with 
equal  emphasis.  The  inspired  writer  wlio  asks 
'^  Who  hath  Vvoe?  Who  hath  sorrow?  Who 
hath  contentions  ?  Who  hath  babbling  ?  Who 
hath  wounds  without  cause  ?"  adds,  ^'  Who  hath 
redness  of  eyes  V^  And  his  answeris, "  They  that 
tarry  long  at  the  wine ;  they  that  go  to  seekmixed 
wine."  The  use  of  ardent  spirits  is  equally  in- 
jurious ;  and  on  the  principle  already  stated, 
Injury  is  done  to  the  visual  powers  by  what- 
ever is  detrimental  to  the  general  health.  The 
obligations  of  temperance  are  therefore  manifest, 
since  it  is  eminently  conducive  to  the  welfare 
not  only  of  one,  but  of  every  part  of  the  human 
frame.  They  who  fill  the  vessels  of  their 
t>odies  to  almost  apoplectic  fulness,  must  pay 
the  penalty  they  incur  by  their  foliy  and  their 
sin.  To  adopt  tlie  words  of  a  distinguished 
writer :  '^  Let  the  man  who  is  called  upon  to 
devote  not  only  his  eyes,  but  his  brains,  to 
t;evere  labour,  live  on  highly  nutritious  food, 
and  such  as  is  difficult  of  digestion,  and  we 
shall  soon  see  how  his  vision  will  be  impaired, 
through  tlie  vehement  and  persevering  derer- 
rainntion  of  blood  to  the  head,  which  such  a 
cause  will  inevitably  occasion.  j 

Against  the  use  of  tobacco  we  must  put  in  a  j 


special  and  urgent  plea.  "  Tobacco,"  says  Dr. 
Front,  "  disorders  the  assimilating  functions  in 
general,  but  particularly,  as  I  believe,  the  as- 
similation of  the  saccharine  principle.  I  have 
never  indeed  been  able  to  trace  the  deveiope- 
ment  of  oxalic  acid  to  the  use  of  tobacco  ;  but 
that  some  analagous  and  equally  poisonous 
principle  (probably  of  an  acid  nature)  is  ge- 
nerated in  certain  individuals  by  its  abuse,  is 
evident  from  their  cachectic  looks,  and  from 
the  dark  and  often  greenish-yellow  tint  of  the 
blood. 

"  The  severe  and  peculiar  dyspeptic  symp- 
toms sometimes  produced  by  inveterate  snulf- 
taking  arc  well-known,  and  I  have  more  than 
once  seen  such  cases  terminrie  fatally  with 
malignant  disease  of  the  stomach  and  liver. 
Great  smokers  also,  especially  those  who  em- 
ploy short  pipes  and  cigars,  are  said  to  be 
liable  to  cancerous  affections  of  the  lips*  But 
it  happens  with  tobacco  as  with  deleterious 
articles  of  diet ;  the  strong  and  healthy  suffer 
comparatively  little,  while  the  weak  and  pre- 
disposed to  disease  fall  victims  to  this  poisonous 
operation.  Surely  if  the  dictates  of  reason 
were  allowed  to  prevail,  an  article  so  injurious 
to  the  health,  and  so  offensive  in  all  its  iorms 
and  modes  of  employment,  would  speedily  be 
banished  from  common  use."  The  injury  in- 
flicted on  the  eyes  by  tobacco,  should  furnish 
a  powerful  argument  for  its  disuse. 

A  due  regard  to  sleep  is  of  too  much  import- 
ance to  be  omitted,  since  it  is  one  of  the  great 
omens  employed  by  the  Creator  to  renovate 
the  visual  organs,  as  well  as  every  other  part  of 
the  human  frame.  As  a  regular  diurnal  al- 
ternation of  activity  and  repose  of  all  the  or- 
gans of  the  body  is  founded  in  the  necessities  of 
our  nature,  so  of  none  is  this  more  true  than 
that  of  the  eyes.  Nothing  wears  down  powers 
more  certainly,  or  more  speedily  produces  a  more 
bid  sensibility  of  the  retina,  tlian  a  long-c  m- 
tinuedwantof  sleep.  Few  things  tend  more 
to  promote  the  health  than  regular  sleep ;  it 
is  therefore  an  unwise  and  cnstly  economy  for 
persons  to  steal  from  the  hours  of  sleep,  sup- 
posing that  they  gain  time,  and  accomplish 
more  work,  at  no  expense  to  tlicmselves. 

But  the  eyes,  be  it  remembered,  may  be 
injured  by  too  much  sleep  as  well  as  too  little. 
When  there  is  a  resemblance  to  the  sluggard 
described  by  Solomon,  who  says,  "  A  little  more 
sleep,  a  little  more  slumber,  and  a  little  more 
folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep,"  the  red  and  weak 
eyes  of  the  self-indulgent  will  show  that  immo- 
derate sleep  is  unfriendly  to  sound  vision,  as 
Avcll  as  to  sound  intellect.  The  experience  of 
(i,yQxy  one  who  gives  the  subject  the  attention  it 
deserves,  while  it  enables  him  to  avoid  both 
extremes,  will  direct  him  into  the  middle  path 
of  health  and  safety. 

Vv^e  cannot  allow  the  present  opportunity  to 
pass  of  saying  a  word  to  those  who  give  them- 
selves much  mental  labour  at  nujht.     Their 
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pretence  that  they  can  go  tln-ough  it  better  then, 
is  only  an  impression  produced  by  a  pernicious 
and  unwarrantable  habit.  The  morning,  after 
moderate  but  sufficient  sleep,  is  the  most 
favourable  time  for  intellectual  effort.  Then, 
the  eyes,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem have  been  refreshed  and  strengthened  by 
the  repose  of  the  night,  and  they  come  at  om* 
call,  with  renewed  vigour,  to  their  appointed 
ta.sk.  They  are  then  less  easily  fatigued,  and 
are  able  to  bear  greater  exertion  than  at  any 
other  period.  Fev.'  changes  would  conduce 
more  to  diminish  [the  prevalence  of  diseases  of 
the  eye  than  the  habit  of  early  rising,  and 
securing  the  advantages  of  nature's  purest  and 
softest  light  for  the  performance  of  our  more 
arduous  labours.  They  especially  would  secure 
an  ample  reward  by  it  who.se  eyes  have  been 
rendered  unfit,  either  by  constitutional  weak- 
ness, or  imprudent  management,  for  long- 
continued  and  diligent  efforts.  The  advantages 
of  morning  over  evening  light  to  such  persons 
are  incalculably  great. 

It  is,  hovvever,  improper  to  go,  as  some  do, 
immediately  from  the  bed  to  the  table  where 
the  work  is  to  be  resumed,  while  the  eyes  are 
but  half  opened,  and  the  early  riser  may  yet  be, 
in  fact,  half  asleep.  This  is  an  extreme  from 
total  repose  to  instantaneous  exertion  ;  and  ail 
extremes  are  injurious  to  the  animal  frame, 
especially  to  parts  of  such  peculiar  delicacy  of 
structure  and  formation  as  the  organ  of  sight. 
The  eyes  should  be  allowed  time  to  recover 
from  the  first  weakne-s  that  is  generally  ex- 
Ijericnced  on  waking,  before  effort  is  made. 

In  all  cases,  liowever,  the  eyes  ."should  be 
subjected  to  a  proper  and  sufiicient  amount  of 
action,  in  order  to  secure  the  advantage  of 
healthy  and  enduring  vision.  If  there  are  men 
who  impair  and  destroy  tlieir  eyes  by  immode- 
rate use,  not  a  few  have  done  the  same  by 
using  them  too  little.  What  would  be  the  con- 
dition of  an  arm  or  leg  which  was  only  occa- 
sionally employed  ?  The  ear  would  suffer  from 
long  continuance  in  a  place  of  silence.  And 
the  eye  is  not  exempt  from  the  general  law  of 
the  system,  which  requires  that  each  organ 
should  be  called  upon  to  exerciso  its  natural 
functions,  in  order  to  obtain  its  full  develop- 
ment, and  to  secure  the  advantage  of  all  its 
powers.  Effort  wisely  made,  secures  to  the 
individual  a  large  and  ample  recompense,  and 
the  history  of  studious  men  may  be  cited  to 
sustain  the  remark.  There  have  been  many  of 
all  profes^r^ions,  and  in  all  times,  who  have  used 
their  eyes  to  what  would  seem  almost  an  incre- 
dible amount,  but  who,  notwithstanding,  have 
enjoyed  perfect  and  sound  vision,  from  cliild- 
hood  to  hoary  age.  On  this  principle,  oculists 
act,  when  they  perform  an  early  operation  for 
cataract,  when  only  one  eye  is  effected  by  dis- 
ease. Although  it  is  unnecessary  for  the 
immediate  purposes  of  vision,  as  this  cannot 
be  at  once  enjoyed,  yet  they  dare  not  defer  it ; 


because  they  know  tliat  the  retina  is  liiible 
to  become  seriously  debilitated  for  want  of  use ; 
and,  consecjuently,  at  a  more  di^stant  period, 
surgical  efforts  might  prove  unavailing. 

To  wash  the  eyes  frequently  in  cold  water, 
is  an  excellent  means  of  giving  them  strength. 
But  it  is  a  bad  practice  to  open  them  in  culd 
water,  as  some  persons  do,  as  it  often  does 
injury  by  abstracting  too  much  heat  from  the 
eyes,  and  occasioning  irritability  and  weakne::s. 
It  is  a  far  better  way  to  wash  them  simply 
with  the  hand.  The  dipping  of  the  closed 
eyes  in  a  full  basin  of  water  is  very  beneficial. 
There  are,  however,  states  of  the  eyes  in  which 
the  application  of  cold  water  is  highly  improper, 
and  warm  or  tepid  water  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate. An  ignorant  use  of  it  might,  there- 
fore, in  some  cases,  prove  injurious  rather  than 
useful.  But  to  the  healthy  eye  cold  water  is 
always  serviceable.  Those  wlio  have  weak 
eyes,  a  peculiar  disposition  to  close  the  lids,  a 
diflficulty  afterwards  of  opening  them  ;  also  an 
involuntary  contraction  of  the  lids,  occa£;ioning 
a  sense  of  pressure  in  the  eye-balls,  with  a 
feeling  of  heat,  itching,  and  irritability,  will 
find  warm  water  produce  more  grateful  sensa- 
tions than  cold,  and  do  more  good.  A  simple 
rule  may  liere  preserve  from  all  error :  if  the 
effects  lollowing  the  application  are  grateful 
and  pleasant,  all  is  well;  if  they  are  olher- 
wise,  the  application  will  prove  injurious. 

The  Qjes:,  especially  when  they  are  predis- 
posed to  weakness,  are  not  im frequently  injured 
by  exposure  to  strong  currents  of  wind.  These 
should  therefore  be  avoided,  especially  by  those 
who  are  subject  to  ophthalmic  disease,  and 
when  they  cannot  be,  such  persons  should 
adopt  some  means  to  modify  the  impression  of 
the  wind  on  the  eyes.  A  neglect  of  tins  pre- 
caution has  often  converted  simple  weakness 
into  acute,  inflammatory  disease. 

Tlie  eyes  are  also  often  seriously  injured  by 
too  early  or  two  great  use  after  the  system  has 
been  attacked  by  disease,  as  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  vital  organs,  nervous  fevers,  or  any 
disorder  accompanied  by  much  loss  of  blood. 
Such  aflections  often  leave  the  eyes  exceed- 
ingly debilitated  ;  hence  the  necessity  of  great 
caution.  T!ie  best  economy  of  tlie  organs 
consists  in  withdrawing  them  from  whatever 
requires  effort,  in  exercising  them  only  on 
pleasing  objects,  in  accustoming  them  gradually 
to  bear  a  full  light,  and  in  adapting  all  acces- 
sible means  for  tlie  restoration  of  the  general 
health.  The  old  adage,  "  The  more  haste  the 
worse  speed,"  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
eyes,  when  the  body  is  recovering  from  the 
consequence  of  serious  illness. 

Much  mischief,  moreover,  is  frequently  done 
by  the  practice  of  rubbing  the  eyes  on  awaking 
from  sleep  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  uneasy  sensations — the  feeling  of  stiffness 
and  weight  then  experienced.  This  act  occa- 
sions irritation,  produces   a  determination  of 
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blood  to  the  organs,  and  not  unfrequently 
slight  degress  of  redness,  which,  by  frequent 
rciH  tiiions,  may  easily  degenerate  into  trouble- 
some disease.  If  much  force  is  applied  in 
this  \Yay,  it  may  so  derange  the  functions  of 
the  nerve  as  to  occasion  incurable  blindness. 
An  instance  of  this  kind  may  yield  a  salutary 
warning : — "  I  was  once  called,"  says  an 
eminent  man,  "  to  one  who  had  enjoyed  a  re- 
markable vision,  and  who,  but  a  short  time 
previous,  had  become  '  stock  blind.'  lie  was 
in  the  company  of  some  familiar  friends,  when 
a  stranger  suddenly  came  behind  him,  and 
covered  both  the  eyes  with  the  hands.  Now, 
he  was  to  tell  who  was  behind  him.  Whether 
he  knew  or  not,  I  cannot  say ;  but,  without 
speaking  a  word,  he  endeavoured  to  free  him- 
self from  the  pressure.  But  the  more  he  endea- 
voured the  more  firmly  did  the  other  press  with 
his  hands,  until,  when  they  were  removed,  he 
found,  on  opening  his  eyes,  that  the  sight  was 
for  ever  gone !'' 

The  i)ractice  of  wearmg  green  glasses  is 
greatly  on  the  decline,  and  it  will  be  well 
w^hen  it  is  entirely  extinct.  It  is  a  most 
wise  and  benevolent  arrangement  of  the 
Creator,  who  has  stretched  out  the  blue  fir- 
mament, to  array  the  earth  in  a  green  robe. 
No  colours  in  the  solar  spectrum  are  so  per- 
fectly adapted  to  these  respective  purposes. 
But,  because  the  plants  and  trees  put  forth 
their  green  foliage,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  medium  through  which  they  are  sur- 
veyed should  be  green  also ;  on  the  contrary, 
as  the  experience  of  thousands  can  prove,  the 
green  glass  throws  a  sombre  and  disagreeable 
hue  over  all  objects  totally  at  variance  with 


their  natural  colours;  it  casts  a  melancholy 
tint  over  those  which  are  the  gayest  and  the 
liveliest.  Nor  is  this  all,  though  this  vfere 
enough ;  for  it,  at  the  same  time,  strains  the 
eye,  thus  weakening  it  by  undue  exertion  ;  and, 
after  green  spectacles  have  been  worn  for  a 
long  time,  a  morbid  sensibility  has  been  in- 
duced, unfitting  it  to  bear  the  light  without 
uneasiness  or  pain — the  light,  be  it  observed, 
wliich  is  its  proper  element,  and  which  is  cal- 
culated to  afford  it  a  natural  and  healthy 
stimulus.  Blue  glasses  have  been  of  late  more 
commonly  used  ;  but  these — an  improvement, 
certainly,  on  the  former — are  now  being  rapidly 
fciuperseded  by  others  still  better— the  glasses 
which  have  only  a  neutral  tint. 

The  indiscriminate  use  of  eye-waters,  as  a 
remedy,  is  very  injurious.  Almost  all  the 
nostrums  of  this  kind  have  done  incalculable 
harm.  One  exception,  as  Travers  says,  may 
be  made  in  favour  of  the  famous  Paris  Col- 
ly rium.  An  old  lady  of  Paris,  whose  husband 
had  become  famous  for  an  eye-water,  lost  her 
spouse  and  his  secret  together.  Harassed  by  ap- 
plications for  the  nostrum,  she  had  recourse,  in 
herdilemma,  tothewaterof  the  Seine,  and  was 
not  more  gratified  than  surprised  to  find  that 
the  Collyrium  she  continued  to  vend  had  lost 
nothing  of  its  virtue.  She  had  even  enriched 
herself  with  her  successful  traffic,  when  she  feli 
sick,  and,  conscience-stricken  at  the  prospect 
of  death,  she  applied  to  an  eminent  professor 
of  surgery,  instead  of  a  priest,  that  she  might 
be  relieved  of  the  burden  which  heavily  pressed 
on  her  mind.  The  reply  was  composing :  "  Be 
easy,  my  friend  ;  of  all  medicines,  yours  is  the 
most  innocent."  \ 


Distillation  of  Sea  Water. — In  June  last,  three  of  her  Majesty's  sliips — the  Arrogant, 
46,  Captain  Fitzroy  ;  the  Plumper,  11,  Commander  Nolloth ;  and  the  Reynard,  11,  Commander 
Cracroft — sailed  from  Portsmouth,  furnished  with  the  government  distilling  and  cooking  galley, 
constructed  by  Mr.  Grant.  By  the  improvements  made  since  the  introduction  of  the  galleys 
into  the  naval  service,  the  quantity  of  fresh  water  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  salt  water 
during  the  period  it  is  required  to  keep  the  fires  alight  in  the  galley  for  the  purpose  of  cooking, 
will,  on  the  average,  supply  each  individual  on  board  the  vessels  with  one  gallon  of  distilled 
water  every  day.  The  latter  kind  of  water  continues  to  be  preferred  for  drinking  and  culinary 
purposes  to  the  water  usually  supplied  to  ships.  It  passes  immediately  from  the  condenser  into 
the  water  tanks  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  surrounding  ocean.  In  these  tanks  it  becomes 
perfectly  aerated,  losing  altogether  the  vapid  flavour,  common  to  all  distilled  water,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  without  the  aid  of  chemical  preparation  or  mechanical  arrangement,  by  the 
simple  fact  of  the  action  imparted  to  the  fluid  by  the  motion  of  the  ship  when  at  sea.  A  series 
of  interesting  and  important  experiments  have  been  made  on  board  the  Illustrious,  72,  by  Mr. 
Crosse,  with  the  view  of  imparting  at  the  moment  of  distillation  the  oxygen  of  whicli  the  water 
is  deprived  in  the  process,  and  giving  to  it  that  briskness  w'hich  is  found  in  spring  water.  This 
is  effected  by  passing  a  proportionate  current  of  electricity  through  the  particles  of  water  by 
means  of  an  extremely  simple  and  self  acting  apparatus.  The  results  of  the  experiments  made 
have  been  highly  satisfactory.  The  only  point  to  be  determined  is,  whether  any  artificial  means, 
either  chemical  or  mechanical,  are  required  for  aerating  distilled  water  on  board  ship,  as  it  is 
found  that  such  water  becomes  sufliciently  aerated  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  by  the  motion 
imparted  to  it  by  the  ship ;  but  if  the  distilled  water  be  required  for  immediate  use,  Mr.  Crosse's 
application  produces  the  object  desired  most  effectually. 
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AN   EVENING    WITH    SHAKSPEARE. 

By  J.  A.  Langhtokd,  Chairmakei-;  Birmingham. 


The  dramas  of  Shakspeare  have  almost 
entirely  obscured  the  poems  of  Shakspeare. 
Of  the  many  thousands,  English  and  other, 
who  read  and  witness  the  representations 
of  the  glorious  creations  of  his  genius  in 
the  former  phase,  but  few  pause  to  inquire 
about  the  latter.  Moses's  rod  of  old  time 
ate  up  all  the  rods  of  the  necromancers  and 
magicians  of  Egypt.  So  the  altogether 
unequalled  beauty  of  <*  Othello,"  "  Mac- 
beth," "  King  Lear,"  "  Hamlet,"  &c.,have 
devoured  the  lesser  beauties  of  '*  The  Rape 
of  Lucrece,"  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  and 
the  *'  Sonnets ;"  with  all  the  strange 
power,  and  easily  appreciable  marks  of  his 
genius,  which  the  latter  especially  contain. 
We  purpose,  then,  to  spend  our  present 
evening  with  the  poems  of  ofar  ''  glory  and 
our  pride,"  in  order  to  ascertain  more 
clearly  the  process  through  which  such  a 
mind  passes  before  it  reaches  its  chief  and 
culminating  point  of  excellence. 

All  that  is,  and  probably  ever  will  be, 
known  of  the  outward  and  external  life  of 
Shakspeare,  is  familiar  to  all.  His  deeper, 
truer,  his  inner  life,  what  of  it  could  be 
uttered  in  words,  is  to  be  found  in  his  own 
imperishable  hand-writing — such  an  auto- 
biography as  but  few  of  God's  creatures  are 
given  to  write.  The  matter  of  fact  one,  no 
hand  may  further  unfold.  His  birth,  at 
Stratford-on-Avon,  in  1563  ;  his  early  vio- 
lation of  the  game  laws,  of  which,  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  said,  we  see 
no  reason  to  doubt ;  his  necessary  departure 
from  his  birth-place,  and  arrival  in  London, 
where  he  lingered  about  the  theatre,  held 
horses,  carried  links,  and  went  through  a 
course  of  teaching  under  the  strength- 
giving,  but  bitter  master,  experience ;  how, 
at  last,  he  became  an  actor,  writer  of  plays, 
co-partner  in  the  theatre,  and  finally  re- 
tired to  his  native  scenes  in  comparative 
affluence,  to  write  some  of  his  finest  dramas, 
and  died  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of 
53,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1616,  *'  where," 
says  Carlyle,  "the  first  world-great  thing 
that  remains  of  Englisn  history,  the  litera- 
ture of  Shakspeare,  was  ending  ;"  all  this  is 
fully  known  to  every  school-boy  in  Eng- 
land, and  need  not  be  farther  dwelt  upon 
here.  "VVe  have  a  more  important  matter 
to  occupy  our  attention ;  to  see,  if  by  our 
present  vision  we  can,  how  this  great  mind 
was  formed ;  on  what  subject  its  youth  was 
employed ;  and  how  it  grew  to  that  amazing 
greatness,  which  now  overshadows,  and  is 
the  "  theme  and  wonder  of  the  world." 

The   ordinary    materials    of     biography 


being  so  few,  there  is  far  greater  room  for 
the  imagination  to  fill  up  the  meagre  out- 
line which  they  afford.     For  this  purpose, 
his  works  contain  sufficient  for  a  thousand 
lives.     He  who  carefully  studies  these,  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
and  of  which   he   wrote,  will    understand 
Shakspeare    more  than  from  any  common 
life  written  of  him  by   any  common  hand 
whatever.     "Shakspeare,"   says   Emerson, 
"is  the  only  biographer   of  Shakspeare." 
It  is  so  ;  and  he  who  would  read  him  aright 
must  carefully  note  his  earlier  poems ;  not 
only  for  their  own  beauties,  but  also  for  the 
insight  they  give  us  of  the  course  of  their 
author.     The  earliest  works  of  a  great  man 
are  of  the  first  importance  to  all  who  would 
have  any  clear  idea  of  the  after  career  of  the 
man.     They  are  keys  by  which  to  unlock 
many  an  after  door  which  would  otherwise 
be  impassable.     So  in  these  minor  works 
(as  they   are  called)   of  Shakspeare.      We 
there  see  the  early  opening  of  his  mind ; 
the  first  dawning  of  that  power  which  after- 
wards achieved  such  wonders.     With  these, 
united  to  his  later,  and,   oh  !    how  much 
greater,  works,  for  our  guidance,  we  indeed 
feel,  with  Emerson,  that,  "Though  our  ex- 
ternal history  is  so  meagre,  yet,  with  Shak- 
speare for  biographer,  instead  of  Aubrey 
and  Rowe,  we  !  ave  really  the  information 
which  is  material,  that  which  describes  cha- 
racter and  fortune  ;  that  which,  if  we  were 
about  to  meet  the  man  and  deal  with  him, 
would  most  import  us  to  know.     We  have 
his  recorded  convictions  on  those  questions 
which  knock  for  answer  at  every  heart, — on 
life  and  death  ;    on  love;    on  wealth  and 
poverty ;  on  the  prizes  of  life,  and  the  ways 
whereby  we  come  at  them;  on  the  charac- 
ters of  men,  and  the  influences,  occult  and 
open,  which  affect  their  fortunes;    and  on 
those    mysterious  and  demoniacal    powers 
which  defy  our  science,  and  which  yet  in- 
terweave their  malice  and  their  gifts  in  our 
brightest  hours.    Whoever  read  the  volume 
of  sonnets,   without  finding  that  the  poet 
had  there  revealed,  under  masks  that  are  no 
masks  to  the  intelligent,  the  love  of  friend- 
ship and  of  love ;    the  confusion  of  senti- 
ments in  the  most  susceptible,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  intellectual  of  men  ?" 
Such  is  the  case  in  all  his  works.     But  we 
have  here  only  to  do  with  his  poems.     We 
trust  to  have  somewhat  of  a  pleasant  evening 
there. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes^  us,  is  the 
subjects  chosen ;  what  a  history  they 
reveal  of  the  then  life  of  the  man.    Love, 
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that  passion  which  so  often  f:ins  the  latent 
spark,  set  liis  soul  on  fire.  It  is  the  history 
of  ahuost  every  poet.  Burns  says,  "with 
me  began  love  and  poetry."  Petrarch 
found  in  Laura  the  immediate  inspirer 
of  his  muse.  Cliancer's  tirst  lays  were 
of  love.  Spenser  awoke  his  harp  to  the 
same  all-entrancinfic  theme.  We  might 
pursue  the  subject  through  the  lives  of  all 
our  groat  poets.  Even  the  calm,  philo- 
sophic Wordsworth  has  love  talcs  and  love 
lyrics.  So  with  Sliakspeare.  He,  too,  felt 
the  dominance  of  this  mighty  power,  and 
his  first  strains  were  inspired  by  the  potent 
boy-god.  '^  Venus  and  Adonis,"  '*  The  Rape 
ofliucrece,"  "The  Passionate  Pilgrim," 
all  confirm  the  question,  and  afford  indu- 
bitable proof  of  this  fact.  In  all  these 
poems  how  his  soul  burns  in  his  pages. 
His  fancy,  his  imagination,  seem  on  lire. 
He  glows  with  passionate  feeling,  and 
adorns  the  objects  of  his  love  with  every 
endearment  that  his  fertile  mind  and  great 
command  of  utterance  can  produce.  There 
is  a  youthful  voluptuousness  thrown 
around  liis  subject  that  at  once  tells  the 
period  at  which  iliej  were  composed ;  and 
the  author's  state  of  mind  at  the  time. 
Venus  appears  clearly  before  us,  smitten 
as  a  goddess  only  could  be  smitten.  Milton 
talks  about  "weeping  such  tears  as  angels 
only  weep  ;"  slie  breathes  forth  such  pas- 
sionate outbursts  of  love  as  tlie  mother  of 
Cupid  alone  could  utter.  Take  the  follow- 
ing description  of  herself: — 

"  Thou  canst  not  see  one  wrinkle  in  my  brow ; 
Mine  eyes  are  g'rey,  and  bright,  atid  quick  in 
turning ; 
My  K'eauty,  as  the  -pring-,  doth  yearly  grow, 
My  flesii  is  sott  and  plump,  my  marrow  burn- 
ing. 
My  smooth  moist  hand,  were  it  with   thy  hand 

felt, 
Would  in  thy  palm  dissolve,  or  seem  to  melt. 

"  Bid  me  discourse,  I  will  enchant  thine  ear, 
Or,  like  a  I'airy,  trip  upon  the  green, 
Or,  like  a  nymph  with  long,  dishevell'd  hair, 

Dance  on  the  ^ands,  and  yet  no  foothig  seen. 
Love  is  a  v^spirit,  all  compart  of  fire, 
Not  gross  to  sink,  but  light,  and  will  aspire. 

'*  Witness  these  y)rinn-08e  banks  whereon  I  lie  ; 
These  forceless  flowers  like  sturdy  reeds  sup- 
port me." 

And  thus  we  have  before  us  the  goddess 
of  love,  the  lover  of  Adonis,  the  mother  of 
Cupid,  as  such  a  creature  should  jvppear 
when  she  visits  earth,  clotlied  in  all  that 
may  inspire  love,  and  excite  desire.  For 
Sliakspeare  knew  full  w^ell,  that  when 
superior  powers  love  or  hate,  are  good  or 
bad,  they  must  have  a  fuller  and  deeper 
manifestation  of  these  virtues  or  vices  than 
poor,     weak,    suffering   mortals.      Thus, 


Venus  strives  for  the  gratification  of  her 
desires  with  all  the  power  which  the  con 
sciousness  of  superior  chiims  to  mortal 
maidens  would  necessarily  give  her.  Every 
artifice,  every  charm,  is  employed  to  win 
the  stubborn  Adonis.  Here  Sliakspeare 
again  reveals  his  knowledge  of  nature. 
Opposition  but  produces  renewed  desire  ;  I 
and  love,  unreciprocated,  but  fans  the  tiamo 
in  the  heart  of  the  loving  one.  The  cold- 
ness of  Adonis  but  increases  the  fire  of 
Venus.  The  struggle  betv^'een  them  about 
the  boar-hunt  is  a  masterly  piece  of  writing, 
and  the  description  of  the  boar  equals  any 
natural  history  painting  we  Irave.  Adonis, 
however,  will  leave  Yenu.s,  and  go  to  hunt 
the  animal,  on  whose 

"  bov>'  back  hath  a  battle  set. 
Of  bristly  pikes  tiiat  ever  t!iri-at  his  foes  ; 
Whose  eyes,  like  glow-worms,  shine  Avh;.-n  lie  doth 
fret ; 
Whose    snout    digs    sepulchres    where'er    he 
goes." 

while  she  pours  forth  one  of  the  wildest, 
saddest  strains  of  disappointed  hope. 

**  Ah,  me!  she  cries,  and  twenty  times  woe.  7coe, 
And  twenty  echoes  twenty  times  cry  so," 

But,  "  come  what  come  may,  time  and  hoiu* 
run  through  the  roughest  day,"  and  niglit  uliso. 
Morning  dawns,  and  Venus  hears  tike  wild 
hallo  of  hunttomen,  and, 

•'  As  falcon  to  the  lure,  away  she /lies; 
The  grass  stoops  not,  she  treads  on  it  so  light" 

Kothing  could  be  more  exquisite  than  this 
flight  of  ttie  goddess  to  learn  the  fate  of  licr 
beloved,  but  unloving,  Adonis.  All  her  fears 
are  realized.  Torn  by  the  cruel  tusks  of  the 
boar,  the  fair  form  of  the  "god-Uke  youlli" 
lies  a  wretched  and  mangled  corse.  Over  that 
still  warm  and  beautiful  form  are  wept  '*  such 
tears  as  only  angels  weep,"  and  his  eidogj 
sung  in  the  melodious  outpourings  of  a  celestial 
sorrow.  All  the  beauty  hath  departed  from 
this  fair  and  goodly  earth ;  nothing  is  left  to 
charm  and  delight  since  he,  the  soul  of  all, 
hath  departed.  Kature  hath  Lost  her  glory, 
and  the  world  its  beauty.  All  things  mourn  • 
for  Adonis.  His  death  casts  a  gloom  over  the 
universe  which  no  future  can  remove. 

"No   flow«?r  was  nigh,  no  grass,  herb,  leaf,  or 
wetd, 
But  stole  his  blood,  and  seem'd  with  him  to 
bleed. J 


'•  Alas  !  poor  world,  what  treasure  hast  thoulost! 

What    face    remanis  alive  that's   worth  the 

viewing  ? 

Whose  tongue  is  music  now?  what  can'st  thou 

boast 

Of  things  long  since,  or  anything  ensuing  'I 

The  flowers  are  sweet,  their  colours  fresh  an^ 

prim, 
liut  true-sweet  heantyWd  and  died  with  him*' 
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•*  To  see  his  face,  the  lion  walk'd  along 

Behind  some  hedge,  because  he  would  not  fear 
him ; 
To  recreate  himself  Avhen  he  hath  sung, 
The   tiijer  ^voukl  be  tame,  and  gently  hear 
him. 
If  he  had  spoke  the  wolf  would  leave  his  prey, 
And  never  tright  the  silly  lamb  that  day. 

••  When  he  beheld  his  shadow  in  the  brook, 
The  fishes  spread  on  it  their  golden  gills  ; 
When  he  was  by  tlie  birds  sweet  pleasure  took, 
That  some  would  sing,  some  other  in  their 
bills 
Would  bring  him  mulberries,  and  ripe-red  cher- 
ries; 
He  fed  them  with  his  sight,  they  him  with  ber- 
ries." 


*'  She  looks  upon  his  lips,  and  they  are  pale; 

She  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  that  is  cold  ; 
She  whispers  in  his  ears  a  heavy  tale, 

As  if  they  heard  the  woeful  words  she  told. 
She  lifts  the  cotlcr-lids  that  close  his  eyes. 
When  lo !    two  lamps,  burnt  out,  in  darkness 
lies  !" 

Such  is  "  Venus  and  Adonis."  The  "  Rape 
of  Lucrece  "  is  a  delicate  subject  for  a  poet  to 
sing,  and  especially  a  poet  with  such  fire  and 
exuberance  of  fancy  as  Shaksi^eare.  Want  of 
space  compels  us  to  leave  this  work,  with 
culling  only  a  few  couplets.  How  beautifully 
is  Lucietia's  love  for  her  husband  depicted  in 
tlie  following  lines.  Turquin  is  relating  the 
victories  Vihich  have  attended  Collatinus' 
career : — 

•'Her  joy  with  heav'd-up hands  she  doth  express. 
And  wordless  so,  greets  heaven  for  his  success.'* 

What  a  richness  in  the  concluding  lines  of 
the  following ! — 

'*  Her  liusban..'s  welfare  she  did  hear, 
Wliereatshe  smiled  with  so  sweet  a  cheer, 
That  had  Narcissus  seen  her  as  she  stood, 
Sell-love  had  never  drowned  him  in  the  flood." 

The  sorrow  of  Lucretia  is  finely  and  power- 
fully depicted.    We  extract  three  stanzas : — 

•'  So  she  deep- drenched  in  a  sea  of  care, 

Holds  disputation  with  each  thing  she  views, 
And  to  herself  all  sorrow  doth  compare, 

No  object  but  her  passions  strength  renews ; 
And  as  one  shilts  another  straight  ensues. 
Sometimes  her  grief    is    dumb,   and  hath  no 

words ; 
Sometimes  'tis  mad,  and  too  much  talk  afford. 

"  The  little  birds  that  tunc  their  morning  joy, 
IMake    her    moans    mad    with    their    sweet 
melody ; 
For  mirth  doth  search  the  bottom  to  annoy  ; 
Sad  souls  are  slain  in  merry  company ; 
Gtief  but  is  pleased  with  qrief's  society: 
True  sorrow  then  is  feelingly  cuflis'd, 
AVhen  with  hke  semblance  it  is  sympathiz'd. 

*'  'Tis  double  death  to  drown  in  view  of  shore  ; 
He  ten   times  pines,   that    pines    beholding 
food  ; 


To  see  the  salve  doth  make  the  wound  ache 

more; 
Great  grief  grieves  most  at  that  would  do  it 

good  ; 
Deep  woes  roll  forward  like  a  gentle  flood. 
Who,  being  stopp'd,  the  boundary  banks  o'er- 

fiows ; 
Grief  dallied  with,  nor  l/\w  nor  limit  knows." 

Shakspcare's  sonnets  have  afforded  room 
for  much  controversy,  some  vehemently  assert- 
ing that  they  are  not  his,  others  as  vehemently 
maintaining  that  they  are ;  some  declaring 
them  to  be  addrestied  to  a  man,  and  making 
many  strange  speculations  as  to  their  "only 
begotten ;"  others,  again,  creating  an  ideal 
woman  as  their  inspirer.  Thus  the  works  of 
genius  become  the  subjects  of  strange  and 
curious  commentations.  We  think  that  a  sen- 
tence of  the  extract  which  we  made  from 
Emerson  clears  up  the  mystery.  He  says, 
*'  Who  ever  road  the  volimie  of  sonnets  without 
finding  that  the  poet  had  there  revealed,  under 
masks  that  are  no  masks  to  the  intelligent,  tlie 
love  oi  friendship  and  of  love  V  The  son- 
nets themselves  contain  internal  evidence  that 
the  early  ones  are  addressed  to  a  man  (the 
love  of  friendship),  and  the  latter  to  a  woman 
(the  love  of  love).  With  this  key,  how  dif- 
ferent do  they  road !  What  glorious  lessons 
do  they  teach  of  the  poet's  feelings  on  these 
two  rulers  of  man's  happiness  or  misery  on 
earth !  We  here  learn  the  poet's  spiritual 
history ;  his  hopes,  his  fears,  his  doubts,  his 
faith,  his  strong  consciousness  of  tlie  pow'er  of 
song  to  confer  immortality,  and  the  rapture 
his  soul  felt  at  such  consciou!«ness  in  the  midst 
of  trouble  and  soul  sorrow.  All  this,  and 
more,  are  in  the  sonnets,  which  some  critics 
v.'ould  fain  have  us  believe  are  not  Shakspcare';?. 
If  not  his,  we  might  ask,  whose  are  they  ?  We 
agam  quote  from  Emerson  :  "  His  lyric  power 
lies  in  the  genius  of  the  piece.  The  sonnets, 
though  their  excellence  is  lost  in  the  splendour 
of  the  dramas,  are  as  inimitable  as  they  ;  and 
it  is  not  a  merit  of  lines,  but  a  total  merit  of 
the  piece.''  Some  of  them  are,  however,  se- 
parately, extremely  beautiful,  and  Shakspear'an 
lines  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  A  few  ex- 
tracts must  sufiice  : — ^ 

'*  Mine  eye  hath  play'd   the   painter,  and  hath 
steel'd 
Thy  beauty's  form  in  table  of  my  heart." 

*  *  *  •  * 

*'  0,  how  much   more   doth    beauty    beauteous 
seem, 
By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth 
give; 
The  rose  looks  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  deem, 
For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  ii  it  live." 

**  Like  as  the  wave  maker,  towards  the  pebbled 
shore, 
So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end  ; 
Each  changing  place  with  that  which  goes  be- 
fore; 
In  sequent  toil  all  forwards  do  contend," 
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We  have  room  for  only  one  entire  sonnet, 
but  that  is  a  gem : — 

•*  From  you  I  have  been  absent  in  the  Sprinsr- 

When  proud -pied  April,   dress'd  in  all  his 
prim. 
Had  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  every  thing. 
That  heavy  Saturn  laugh'd  and  leap'd  with 
him. 
Yet  not  the  lays  of  birJs,  nor  the  sweet  smell 

Of  diiferent  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue. 
Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell, 
Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where 
they  ^rew. 
Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lilies  white. 

Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  of  the  rose ; 
They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delig'ht. 
Drawn  after  you  ;  you  pattern  of  all  those. 
Yet  se^m'd  it  winter  st  11,  and  you  away, 
As  with  your  shadow,  I  with  these  did  play." 

We  must  conclude  our  "  Evening  with  Shaks- 
pears"  with  the  following  stanzas  from  the 


"  Passionate  Pilgrim  " — a  fine  lesson  for  all 
who  pride  themselves  on  outward  beauty 
alone : — 

"  Beauty  is  but  a  vain  and  doubtful  good ; 

A  sMning  gloss  tnat  fadeth  suddenly ; 
A  flower  that  dies  when  first  it  'gins  to  bud ; 

A  brittle  g  ass  that's  broken  presently; 
A  doubtful  good,  a  gloss,  a  glass,  a  flower. 
Lost,  faded,  broken,  dead  within  an  hour. 

"  And  as  goods  lost,  or  sold,  or  never  found. 
As  faded  gloss  no  rubbing  will  refresh. 
As  flowers  dead,  lie  wither'd  on  the  ground. 

As  broken  glass  no  cement  can  redress. 
So  beauty,  blemi?h*d  once,  for  ever's  lost. 
In  spite  of  physic,  painting,  pain,  and  cost." 

Milton,    in    his    famous    Epitaph,   sajs  of 
Shakspeare : — 

*•  And  so  sepulchred,  in  such  pomp  dost  lie. 
That  kings,  for  such  a  tomb,  would  wish  to  die.'* 
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'^Thefoodof  Hope 
Is  meditated  action ;  robbed  of  this, 
Her  sole  support,  she  languishes  and  dies. 
We  perish  also  ;  for  we  live  by  hope 
And  by  desire  ;  we  see  by  the  glad  light, 
And  breathe  the  sweet  air  of  futurity  ; 
And  so  we  live,  or  else  we  have  no  life." — Wordsworth. 

By  Hope,  as  by  a  torcli,  man  finds  his  way  through  the  dark  places  of  existence, 
cheerinj^  himself  with  the  confidence  that  his  path  will  shine  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  light.  Even  when  his  heart  is  **  almost  sick  with  present  triumph,"  he 
will  be  sure  to  find  a  field  before  him  freshened  with  the  dew  of  other  expectations.* 
pREDERicK  ScHLEGEL  teaclicsf  that  hopc  is  so  interwoven  into  the  very  being  of 
man,  as  almost  to  form  the  characteristic  peculiarity  of  his  inner  life  and  whole 
condition.  Hope  cannot  be  ascribed  to  God,  for  in  Him  all  is  full  and  perfect ;  nor 
can  it  be  attributed  to  the  world  of  nature.  But  to  man  belongs  the  prerogative  of 
hope.  **  We  might  call  him  an  immortal  spirit,  subjected  to  the  condition  of  hope.'* 
It  were  a  strange,  sad  world  without  this  guardian  angel,  which  comes  and 
ministers  in  the  wilderness  of  desolation  to  those  who  have  been  tempted  and  tried. 
Even  when  the  way  is  most  wearisome,  and  the  spirit  of  the  pilgrim  at  the  faintest, 
we  find  that 

"  Hope,  from  out  of  some  sweet  nooklet  of  the  heart,  sends  forth  its  lay, 
Soft  as  murmur  of  the  brooklet  as  it  wanders  on  its  way." 

The  high  mission  of  this  radiant  comforter  and  life-long  friend  should  be  earnestly 
and  gratefully  recognised  by  all  to  whom  she  has  an  embassy  of  love,  and  that  is  to 
the  entire  race  of  men.  To  the  veriest  victim  of  earthly  ills,  she  at  least  pictures 
a  better  world.     As  Pope  writes — 

"  Hope,  humbly,  then,  with  trembling  pinions  soar, 
Wait  the  great  teacher,  Death,  and  God  adore. 


«  See  The  Exmrsion,  book  ix. 
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What  future  bliss  He  gives  not  thee  to  know, 
But  gives  that  Hope  to  be  thy  blessing  now. 
Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast ; 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be,  blest. 
The  soul,  uneasy,  and  confiu'd  from  home, 
Rests  and  exjjatiates  on  a  life  to  come."* 

It  is  the  single-minded  and  the  single-eyed,  the  earnest  and  the  pure  in  he-art,  to 
whom  Hope  administers  the  most  stimulating  and  legitimate  support.  If  thine  eye 
be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light,  shed  fi'om  the  healing  of  her  wings  ; 
for  Hope  can  speak  plainly,  and  smile  cordially,  only  on  those  who  seek  to  be  pure 
and  heavenly  even  as  she  is  heavenly  and  pure.  On  the  double-minded,  who  im- 
plore her  benignant  presence  to  bless  their  crooked  policy,  she  cannot  look  with 
love  ;  nor  will  she  consent  to  abide  with  them,  albeit  they  cannot  do  without  her. 

Never  is  her  smile  more  marked  than  for  those  who  are  said  to  hope  against 
hope.  A  cloud  veils  that  smile,  but  they  walk  by  faith  in  its  sunny  reality,  till  the 
day  dawn  and  the  shadows  flee  away.  They  are  the  alchemists  of  practical  life — 
their  hopeful  aims  transmute  all  things  into  gold,  and  colour  the  present  and  tho 
future  with  its  shining  tinge.  Desiring  nothing  that  is  contrary  to  truth  and  good- 
ness, they  feel  that  the  God  of  truth  and  goodness  is  on  their  side,  and  therefore 
go  on  their  way  rejoicing,  their  hope  being  anchored  in  the  heavens,  linked  to  the 
very  throne  of  the  Eternal. 

Nowhere  does  the  eye  rest  on  a  finer  spectacle  than  that  of  a  steadfast  pilgrim  of 
hope.  We  feel  that  the  power  must  be  something  immortal  which  so  sustains  him 
amid  difficulties,  extricates  him  from  perplexities,  animates  him  to  new  enterprises, 
and  impels  him  to  run,  with  exultation  as  well  as  patience,  the  race  that  is  set  before 
him.  And  many  such  spectacles  there  are  among  the  working  men  and  women  of 
Britain,  and  many  more  there  might  be  were  their  example  followed  by  the  thou- 
sands who,  undergoing  the  same  ordeal,  give  way  during  the  trial,  and  forget  that 
in  due  season  they  shall  reap  if  they  faint  not.  In  one  of  the  Noctes^  the  Ettrick 
ShepherrI  fervently  exclaims,  *'  Oh,  houpf  sir,  houpy  worth  a'  the  ither  blisses  ever 
sent  frae  heaven,  like  a  shower  o'  sunbeams,  for  it  canna  be  darkenit,  far  less  put 
out,  by  the  mirkiest  midnight  o'  meesery,  but  keeps  shinin'  on  like  a  star,  or  rather 
like  the  moon  hersell."t  Still,  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  Hope's  vitality,  our  moral 
and  mental  nature  must  have  had  a  virtuous  and  intelligent  training  ;  in  short, 
we  must  be  working  out  our  faith  in  the  divine  assurance  that  blessed  are  the  pure 
in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God. 

Eor  therrif  tribulation  itself  is  the  progenitor  of  hope ;  for,  as  it  is  written,  tribula- 
tion worketh  patience,  and  patience  experience,  and  experience  hope.  Having  a 
good  conscience,  they  may  and  must  hope  on,  hope  ever  ;  they  are  at  one  with  the 
Laws  of  Nature  and  with  the  God  of  Nature,  and  if  these  be  for  them,  who  shall  be 
against  them,  or  what  good  thing  shall  be  withheld  from  them,  or  what  unneces- 
sary trial,  what  superfluous  vexation,  shall  be  heaped  upon  them  ?  When  the 
burden  lies  heaviest  on  their  shoulders,  they  are  light  at  heart ;  and,  amid  surround- 
ing troubles,  can  take  up  their  parable  and  reiterate  its  cheery  moral,  "  All  things 
are  working  together  for  our  good," — 

"  For  still  in  them  doth  Hope  predominate, 
Faith's  precious  privilege,  when  higher  powers 
Give  way  to  Fear  in  these  portentous  hours. "t 

Literally  they  are  "  saved  by  Hope."  She  points  evermore  up  to  heaven,  and 
plunges  her  anchor's  peak  in  the  depth  or  the  grave,  and  beneath  it  paints  a  more 
beautiful  world.  She  interprets  dreams  of  the  longing,  and  carves  their  visions  in 
marble. §     Thrice  blessed  the  hour  when,  as  Sydney  Yendys  beautifully  says — 

"  The  slipping  foot  grows  firm 
.  Upon  some  plot  of  present,  and  we  gaze 


*■  Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  ep.  i.  t  Blackwood,  Jan.  1 828- 

t  Southey,  Cwrse  o/'AViama.  §  Longfellow. 
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From  the  sufficient  rock  witli  softening  eyes 
Across  the  sweet  green  pastures  of  the  future, 
And  for  the  first  time  dare  to  look  on  them 
As  heritage."  * 


Header,  if  thou  meanest  well  by  thyself  and  others,  if  thou  seekest  to  be  greatly 
good,  cultivate  Hope  to  the  utmost — be  hope-^w//  /  Hope  was  ordained  to  her 
angelic  commission  for  such  as  thee — for  the  striving,  tlie  self-restraining,  the  clean 
in  hand  and  heart.  Try  to  hope  against  hope,  as  otliers  have  done  before  you. 
is  excellent  practice,  and  braces  the  nerves  marvellously.  You,  too,  will  end 
chanting  the  Pleasures  of  Hope. 


It 
in 


AUTUMN. 
By   Thomas  Hood. 


I  saw  old  Autumn  in  the  misty  morn 
Stand  shadowless,  like  Silence  listening 
To  Silence,  for  no  lonely  bird  would  sing 
Into  his  hollow  ear  from  woods  forlorn, 
Nor  lowly  hedge,  nor  solitary  thorn, 
Shaking  his  languid  locks,  all  dewy  bright 
With  tangled  gossamer  that  fell  by  night, 

Pearling  his  coronet  of  golden  corn. 
Where  are  the  songs  of  summer?— With  the 
sun, 
Op'ning  the  dusky  eyelids  of  the  South, 
Till  shade  and  silence  waken  up  as  one, 
And  Morning  sings  with  a  warm,  odorous 
mouth ; 
Where  are  the  merry  birds?— Away,  away. 
On  panting  wings  through  the  inclement 
skies, 

Lest  owls  should  prey, 
Undazzled  at  noon-day, 
And  tear  with  homy  beak  their  lustrous  eyes. 
Where  are  the  blooms  of  Summer?— In  the 
west, 
Blushing  their  last  to  the  last  sunny  hours, 
Where  the  mild  Eve  by  sudden  Night  is  prest, 
Like  tearful  Proserpine,  snatched  from  her 
flowers 

To  a  most  gloomy  breast. 
Where  is  the  pride  of  Summer? — the  green 
prime — 
The  many,   many  leaves   all  twinkling? — 
three 
On  the  mossed  elm  :  three  on  the  naked  lime 
Trembling — and  one  upon  the  old  oak  tree ! 
Where  is  the  Dryad's  immortality  ? — 
Gone  into  mournful  cypress  and  dark  yew, 
Or  wearing  the  long  gloomy  winter  through, 
In  the  smooth  holly's  green  eternity, 


The    squirrel  gloats  on    his    accomplished 
hoard, 
The  ants  have  brimmed  their  garners  with  ripe 
grain. 
And  honey-bees  have  stored 
The  sweets  of  Summer  in  their  luscious  cells ; 
The  swallows  all  have  winged  across   the 


mam 


But  here  the  Autumn  melancholy  dwells, 
And  sighs  her  tearful  spells 
Amongst  the  sunless  shadows  of  the  plain. 
Alone,  alone, 
Upon  a  mossy  stone. 
She  sits  and  reckons  up  the  dead  and  gone, 
With  the  last  leaves  for  a  love  rosary, 
Whilst  all  the  withered  world  looks  drearily. 
Like  a  dim  picture  of  the  drowned  past 

In  the  hushed  mind's  mysterious  far-away, 
Doubtful  what  ghostly  thing  will  steal  the  last 
Into  that  distance,  gray  upon  the  gray. 

O,  go  and  sit  with  her,  and  be  o'ershaded 
Under  the  languid  downfall  of  her  hair ; 

She  wears  a  coronel  of  flowers  laded 
Upon  her  forehead,  and  a  face  of  care  ; — 
There  is  enough  of  withered  everywhere 

To  make  her  bower — and  enough  of  gloom ; 
There  is  enough  of  sadness  to  invite. 

If  only  for  the  rose  that  died — whose  doom 

Is  beauty's — she  that,  with  the  living  bloom 
Of  conscious    cheeks,    most    beautifies  tha 

light; 
There  is  enough  of  sorrowing,  and  quite 

Enough  of  bitter  fruits  the  earth  doth  bear- 
Enough  of  chilly  droppings  for  her  bowl ; 

Enough  of  fear  and  shadowy  despair 
To  frame  her  cloudy  prison  for  the  soul. 


*  The  Roman » 
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ORIGINAL     AND     SELECTED. 


CUST031S  OF   OTHER  NATIONS. 

WiiEi'  a  rersian  comes  into  an  assembly,  and 
lias  saluted  the  master  and  received  his  recog- 
nition, he  marks  with  his  eye  the  phice  in  the 
line  of  guests  to  which  he  holds  himself  en- 
titled ;  and  proceeding  straight  to  it,  sits  down 
and  wedges  his  way  in  there,  without  offering 
the  slightest  apology  for  the  disturbance  which 
he  produces.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a 
guest  takes  a  higher  place  than  that  to  which 
he  is  entitled;  and  sometimes  also,  but  still 
more  rarely,  he  takes  one  lower.  In  all  such 
cases,  however,  the  master  of  tlie  house  has 
the  right  of  placing  any  one  in  whatever  posi- 
tion in  the  assembly  he  may  choose ;  and  Mr. 
JVIorier  mentions  a  remarkable  instance  of  this 
at  a  public  entertainment,  to  which  he  was  in- 
vited. The  governor  of  Kashan  entered  the 
room  wlien  almost  all  the  guests  had  arrived ; 
and  seeing  the  lowest  seat  vacant,  he  placed 
Jiimself  in  it.  He  was  a  man  of  humble  bear- 
ing, though  of  exalted  rank.  As  soon  as  the 
master  of  the  feast  perceived  him,  he  hastened 
to  express  his  welcome  ;  and  pointing  to  an 
upper  seat,  courteously  constrained  him  to 
occupy  it.  This  characteristic  circumstance 
strikingly  illustrates  the  lesson  of  humility 
which  our  Saviour  endeavoured  to  impress  on 
his  disciples,  when  he  desired  them  to  *'  choose 
tlie  lowest  room  when  bidden  to  a  wedding." 

The  style  of  the  complimentary  phrases  used 
in  Persia,  we  learn  from  the  Rev.  Judkin  Per- 
kins' account  of  his  interview  with  the  governor 
of  Oroomiah,  "  We  found  the  governor,"  he 
remarks,  "occupying  a  splendid  ma-^sion,  and 
surrounded  by  numerous  attendants.  He  re- 
ceived us  witli  much  civility  and  apparent  kind- 
ness ;  and  as  we  entered  the  great  hall,  he 
beckoned  us  to  the  upper  end  to  sit  by  his  side, 
and  then  inquired  after  our  health  in  the  usual 
Persian  manner.  "  Kaef  uz  yokhshee  durV 
(Is  your  health  good  ?)  ^^  Dumaghun  chakh 
dur  f ' '  (Your  palate  —  appetite  —  lusty  ?) 
*'Kaef-uz  koek  durV  (Are  you  in  hale,  fat 
keeping?)  And  all  this  so  rapidly  that  we 
could  only  reply  by  an  inclination  of  our  heads. 
When  he  had  finished,  we  inquired  after  his 
health ;  to  which,  while  solemnly  stroking  his 
beard,  he  replied — "  By  your  auspices."  "  Only 
let  your  condition  be  prosperous,  and  I  am  of 
course  very  well."  He  then  reiterated  his  ex- 
pressions of  welcome,  saying — *  Your  coming  is 
delectable."  "  Your  arrival  is  gladsome." 
*'  Upon  my  eyes  you  have  come." 

This  spirit  of  exaggeration  and  insincerity  is 
not  confined  to  their  personal  intercourse  with 
one  another,  but  is  observed  in  all  their  words 
and  transactions,  vi»hether  public  or  private. 
They  are  totally  unacquainted  with  the  beauty 


of  truth,  and  seek  to  gain  credence  by  abundant 
oaths  iuid  protestations.  'Jo  swear  by  the 
king's  life  ii>  regarded  as  a  solemn  oath ;  but 
the  most  awful  and  convincing  of  any  other,  is 
"  by  the  king's  beard."  The  disgraceful  habit 
of  swearing  was  also  common  among^^t  the 
Israelites;  and,  therefore,  our  Saviour  said, 
*'Let  your  comnmnications  be  yea,  yea,  and 
nay,  nay." 


MANKIND   CLASSIFIED   BY    II^VBITATIONS. 

However  repugnant  to  our  ideas  of  social 
comfort,  to  have  a  local  habitation  in  the  naked 
clefts  of  the  rock,  in  hot  climates,  and  among 
tribes  unaccustomed  to  the  conveniences  of 
civilized  life,  such  sites  have  often  been  selected 
as  places  both  of  temporary  and  permanent 
abode,  aifording  a  welcome  retreat  from  the 
alternate  evils  of  the  scorching  solar  rays,  and 
the  hea\  y  drenching  rains.  Mankind  may  be 
divided  into  five  classes,  according  to  five  dif- 
ferent  kinds  of  habitations. 

First,  "  Cave-dwellers,"  occupying  natural  or 
artific'i;i!  <3xcavations  m  the  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, oi-  under-ground  hollows.  "  Companions 
of  the  rock."  is  the  Arabian  epithet  for  the  occu- 
piers of  such  sites,  and  it  recalls  to  our  minds  the 
words  of  the  sacred  page, — "Let  the  inhabitants 
of  the  rock  sing."  The  ancients  called  "  Cave- 
dweller"  "  Troglodytce;'  a  Greek  compound, 
derived  from  two  words  which  signified  "  a 
cave"  and  '♦  to  enter;"  and  Job  alludes  to  them 
when  he  decribes  the  ancestry  of  his  faithless 
friends,  saying  that  they  dwelt  "  in  the  tearful- 
ness of  the  steeps,  the  dens  of  the  earth,  and  in 
caverns." 

&:cond,  "Tent-dwellers,"  who  readily  pitch, 
and  take  down,  and  carry  about,  their  canvas 
habitations,  as  the  wandering  tribes  of  the 
Arabs  and  Tartars. 

Third,  "  Hut-dwellers,"  who  construct  their 
erections  of  the  m.aterials  common  to  their 
respective  localities ;  snow,  earth,  branches  of 
trees,  stones,  or  some  other  substance,  in  it^ 
natural  state  or  coarsely  wrought. 

Fourth,  "House-dwellers,"  among  v.-hom  the 
hut  is  brought  to  perfection  in  the  noble  man- 
sion and  the  regal  palace;  the  colcnnades  of 
which  are,  after  all,  but  superb  imitation;?  of 
the  cross-beams  that  support  the  cottager's 
thatched  roof;  and  all  the  other  magnificent  and 
highly  ornamental  parts  are  but  improvemei^ts 
of  the  various  portions  of  the  same  linmUJe 
structure. 

Fifth,  *'  Tree-dwellers,"  who  live  chiefly  on 
the  great  plains  of  South  America,  along  the 
course  of  the  Orinoco.  This  river  is  subject  to 
floods,  and  often  converts  into  vast  swamps  the 
plains  on  either  side.     To  avoid  the  inconve- 
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nicnce  arising  from  this,  the  Guanacas,  a  people 
who  have  been  for  ages  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district,  construct  their  homes  in  the  tops  of 
the  magnificent  palm-trees.  Travellers  are 
often  surprised  by  seeing  fires  lighted  ou  the 
palms ;  but  the  Guacanas  never  injure,  by  doing 


so,  the  beautiful  trees  which  afford  them  shelter. 
The  hearths  of  their  leafy  habitations  are  com 
posed  of  thick  mats,  on  which  is  a  coating  of 
hard  clay,  and  on  these  they  kindle  fires  to 
cook  their  food,  and  to  give  cheerfulness  and 
comfort  to  their  strange  home-circle. 


ORIGIN  OF  GARDENING. 


Gardening  was  probably  one  of  the  first 
arts  that  succeeded  to  that  of  building 
houees,  and  naturally  attended  property  and 
individual  possession.  Culinary,  and  after- 
wards medicinal  herbs  were  the  objects  of 
every  head  of  a  family  ;  it  became  conveni- 
ent to  have  them  within  reach,  without 
seeking  them  at  random,  in  woods  and  on 
the  mountains,  as  often  as  they  were  wanted. 
When  the  earth  ceased  to  furnish  spontane- 
ously all  those  primitive  luxuries,  and  cul- 
ture became  requisite,  separate  enclosures 
for  rearing  herbs  grew  expedient.  Fruits 
were  in  the  same  predicament;  and  those 
most  in  use,  or  that  demand  attention,  must 
have  entered  into,  and  extended  the  do- 
mestic enclosure.  Thus  we  acquired  kitchen- 
gardens,  orchards,  and  vineyards :  no 
doubt  the  prototype  of  all  these  sorts  was 
the  garden  of  Eden. 

A  cottage,  and  a  slip  of  ground  for  cab- 
bages and  gooseberry-bushes,  such  as  we  see 
by  the  side  of  a  common,  were,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  earliest  seats  and  gardens. 
As  settlements  increased,  the  orchard  and 
the  vineyard  followed ;  and  the  earlist  princes 
ot  tribes  possessed  just  the  necessaries  of 
a  modern  farmer.     Matters  we  may  well 


believe,  remained  long  in  this  situation; 
and  we  have  reason  to  think  that,  for  many 
centuries,  the  garden  implied  no  more  than 
a  kitchen-garden  or  orchard.  The  garden 
of  Alcinous,  in  the  Odyssey,  is  the  most  re- 
nowned in  the  heroic  times ;  yet  its  whole 
compass  enclosed  only  four  acres — 

•'  Four  acres  was  the  allotted  space  of  ground. 
Fenced  with  a  green  enclosure  all  around." 

Previously  to  this,  however,  we  have  in 
the  sacred  writings  hints  of  a  garden  more 
luxuriously  furnished. 

Gardening,  in  the  perfection  to  which  it 
has  been  brought  in  Britain,  is  entitled  to 
a  place  of  considerable  rank  araon^  the 
liberal  arts.  It  is  as  superior  to  lancfscape 
painting  as  is  a  reality  to  a  representation ;  it 
is  an  exertion  of  fancy;  a  subject  for  taste ; 
and  being  released  now  froni  the  restraint 
of  regularity,  and  enlargecl  beyond  the  pur- 
poses of  domestic  convenience,  the  most 
beautiful,  the  most  simple,  the  most  noble 
scenes  of  nature,  are  all  within  its  province. 
No  pleasure  derived  from  art  has  been  so 
universal  as  that  taken  in  gardens. — 
Butler. 


The  Telescope  and  Microscope. — While  the  telescope  enables  us  to  see  a  system  in  every 
star,  tbe  microscope  unfolds  to  us  a  world  in  every  atom.  The  one  instructs  us  that  this  mighty 
globe,  with  the  whole  burthen  of  its  people  and  its  countries,  is  but  a  grain  of  sand  in  the  vast 
field  of  immensity;  the  other,  that  every  atom  may  harbour  the  tribes  and  families  of  a  busy 
population.  The  one  shows  us  the  insignificance  of  the  world  we  inhabit;  the  other  redeems  it 
from  all  its  insignificance,  for  it  tells  us  that  in  the  leaves  of  every  forest,  in  the  flowers  of  every 
garden,  in  the  waters  of  every  rivulet,  there  are  worlds  teeming  with  life,  and  numberless  as  are 
the  stars  of  the  firmament.  The  one  suggests  to  us  that  above  and  beyond  all  that  is  visible  to 
man,  there  may  be  regions  of  creations  which  sweej)  immeasurably  along,  and  carry  the  impresal 
of  the  Almighty's  hand  to  the  remotest  scenes  of  the  universe  ;  the  other,  that  within  and  be- 
neath all  that  minuteness  which  the  aided  eye  of  man  is  able  to  explore,  there  may  be  a  world 
of  invisible  beings ;  and  that,  could  we  draw  aside  the  mysterious  vail  which  shrouds  it  from 
our  senses,  we  might  behold  a  theatre  of  as  many  wonders  as  astronomy  can  unfold — a  universe 
within  the  compas  of  a  point,  so  small,  as  to  elude  all  the  powers  of  the  microscope,  but  where: 
the  Almighty  Ruler  of  all  things  finds  room  for  the  exercise  of  his  attributes,  where  he  can  raise 
another  mechanism  of  worlds,  and  fill  and  animate  them  all  with  evidences  of  his  glory.-^ 
Chalmers, 
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V.-UiERIAN,  OR  THE   SPIKENARD-PLANT. 

He  who  spoke  as  man  never  yet  spake,  made 
*•  trees  and  plants  to  teach  the  people,"  so  link- 
ing them  witli  the  passing  events  of  life,  and 
binding  them  with  the  hopes  and  desires  of  the 
human  heart,  that  tjie  material  world  is  be- 
come, as  it  were,  a  beautiful  page,  covered  with 
a  writing  so  pure  and  so  simple,  that  even  very 
young  minds  may  draw  from  its  study  "instruc- 
tion, faith,  meekness;"  "wisdom  that  begins 
with  fear,"  and  piety  that  springs  from  love. 
The  '^rivers  of  waters,"  the  "thousand  hills," 
the  "  tops  of  the  mountains,"  the  ''  trees  of  the 
wood,"  the  "  grass  of  the  field,"  yea,  every  ob- 
ject around  us,  forms  the  subject  of  a  lesson  ; 
nor  is  there  a  little  flower  "  that  twinkles 
through  the  meadows"  which  does  not  tell  its 
own  i>ortion  of  the  world's  history.  By  the 
recital  of  almost  innumerable  facts  we  could 
easily  illustrate  this  truth,  but  for  the  present 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  simple  selection 
of  those  flowers  and  plants  which  are  most  com- 
monly seen  in  our  gardens  and  hedgerows,  and 
which,  though  now  only  cared  for  and  admired 
in  proportion  to  their  beauty  and  their  per- 
fume, are  yet  connected  with  some  of  the  most 
absorbing  events  on  record. 

We  shall  commence  with  the  ''  Valerian  ;" 
first,  because  we  know  of  no  other  which,  from 
its  associations,  is  deserving  of  precedence;  and 
next,  because  we  have  very  frequently  heard 
little  friends  inquire  both  of  teachers  and 
parents,  ♦'  What  is  spikenard?"  "  Of  what  is  the 
ointment  of  spikenard  composed?  For  many 
years  this  was  a  question  difficult  to  answer, 
some  scientiflc  men  believing  that  they  had 
discovered,  in  the  tall  fragi'tmt  nardus-grass 
which  waves  over  the  plains  of  India,  the 
spikenard  of  the  Scriptures;  and  others  that 
they  had  found  it  in  the  "  sweet -cane,"  or 
**  calamus,"  w^hich  covered  the  arid  wastes  of 
Arabia.  However,  Sir  William  Jones,  Dr. 
Royle,  and  Mr.  Watson  have  now  placed  it 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  w^e  ourselves  possess  it  in 
the  pretty  "  Valerin a  jatamansi,"  or,  as  some 
botanists  term  it,  "  Nardostachys  jatamansi," 
of  our  flower-gardens.  There  are  several-varie- 
ties of  this  plant,  two  or  three  of  wliich  shall 
be  mentioned  in  this  paper ;  and  first,  as  the 
most  interesting,  the  "  Spikenard  valerian," 
whose  pretty  blue  blossoms,  which  are  not  un- 
like the  "  Forget-me-nots"  of  our  woods,  serve 
to  remind  us  of  those  early  ages,  when  plants 
and  assences  were  made  the  powerful  symbols 
of  hopes  and  desires :  and  to  call  up  before  us 
that  touching  scene  in  the  house  of  Simon  the 
leper,  when  the  penitent  Mary  sought  to  ex. 
press  the  feelings  of  her  grateful,  loving  heart, 
by  pouring  over  our  Lord  a  box  of  the  very 
l.>recious  ointment,  or  "  attar,"  which  had  been 
distilled  from,  its  fragrant  roots.     The  oil,  or 


essence  of  Spikenard,  was  at  that  time,  as  it  is 
at  present,  an  article  of  commerce  between  the 
Indians  and  Arabians  and  the  people  of  Judea, 
Rome,  and  Greece.  It  was  imported  usually  in 
boxes  of  alabaster,  and  when  the  master  of  a 
house  received  his  guests,  it  was  customary,  not 
only  to  present  them  with  chaplets  of  flowers, 
but  to  break  the  seal  of  one  of  these  boxes  and 
anoint  them  with  the  precious  attar.  Horace, 
the  great  Latin  author,  observes,  that ''  a  small 
onyx  box  full  was  equal  in  value  to  a  large 
vessel  of  wine,"  and  the  querulous  murmur  of 
Judas,  "  Why  was  not  this  ointment  sold  for 
three  hundred  pence  and  given  to  the  poor?" 
confirms  the  reportof  its  costliness.  At  burials, 
as  well  as  fea^sts,  it  was  also  much  used,  the 
Romans  mingling  itin  large  quantities  amongst 
the  sweet  spices  with  which  they  embalmed 
their  dead ;  and  the  Hebrews,  as  was  their 
custom  in  burying,  wrapping  it  with  the  body 
in  the  linen  grave-clothes.  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea  did  not  neglect  this  mark  of  respect  when 
he  took  the  body  of  Jesus  and  laid  it  in  the 
''  tomb  in  the  garden;"  nor  was  Mary  forgetful 
of  it,  when  she  came,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  with  "  the  spices  which  she  had  pre- 
pared" to  anoint  our  Lord,  and  finding  the  stone 
rolled  away  and  the  place  where  He  had  lain 
unoccupied,  "remembered  His  words,"  "The 
son  of  man  must  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
sinful  men  and  be  crucified,  and  the  third  day 
rise  again." 

Did  we  not  say  truly,  when  we  observed  that 
the  Valerian  was  connected  with  some  of  the 
most  absorbing  events  on  record  ? 

The  Arabs  call  this  plant  "  Sum-bul,"  and 
describe  those  roots  as  being  most  perfect  and 
profitable  which  bear  the  nearest  resemblance 
to  the  tail  of  an  ermine.  It  grows  luxuriantly 
all  along  the  Himalayan  mountains,in  Nepaul, 
Delhi,  Bengal,  and  Deccan ;  and  forms  a  still 
more  important  article  of  commerce  now,  than 
it  did  in  the  days  of  our  Lord.  With  us  it  is  au 
annual,  and  its  seed  must  be  sovm  in  March  or 
April,  in  a  bed  of  warm,  rich  mould. 

Another  species  of  this  plant,  known  as  the 
"  Valerian  celtica,"  has  also  an  odorous  root. 
It  is  a  native  of  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland, 
but  flourishes  in  its  greatest  perfection  on  the 
cold  heights  of  the  Alps.  It  is  imported  in 
large  quantities  into  Egypt,  and  from  thence 
is  carried  into  Asia,  and  mingled  with  the  more 
expensive  root  of  the  "  Spikenard  Valerian"  or 
"  Jatamansi."  There  is  also  a  third  variety  of 
this  plant  which  deserves  notice,  it  is  the  "  Red- 
spur  Valerian,"  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
"  Pretty  Betty."  It  is  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  British  garden,  and  was  introduced  into 
this  country,  in  the  11th  century,  by  the  monks 
and  friars,  who  were  at  that  time  the  chief 
cultivators  of  plants,  and  the  great  discoverers 
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of  thrir  virtues.  It  was  called  by  them  "  Holy- 
lierb,"  in  allusion  to  tlie  spikenard  of  the  east, 
and  sometimes  "  Pigeon's-grass.''  The  latter 
name  was  given  because  pigeons  seemed  to 
delight  in  flying  around  it,  and  eating  of  its 
flowers.  It  is  said  that  cats  likewise  ai-e  fond 
of  this  1)1  ant;  that  its  perfume  attracts  and 
intoxicates  them,  and  that  not  unfrequently, 
in  what  appears  ccstacies  of  pleasure,  they  roll 
over  the  flowers,-  and  then  tear  them  to  pieces. 
This  plant  is  much  cultivated  in  Derbyshire,  on 
account  of  its  medicinal  properties,  which, 
tliough  not  found  so  astonishing  as  those 
;>  scribed  to  it  by  the  monks  of  old,  are  yet 
considered  sufficient  to  repay  the  cost  of  culti- 
vation and  preparation. 


Thus,  then,  in  this  humble  flower  of  our 
commonest  gardens,  as  well  as  in  the  rare 
exotic  of  the  east,  we  may  read  a  history  of 
bygone  days ;  and  though  the  latter  refers  to 
the  more  ordinary  scenes  of  life,  yet  arc  the 
chronicle,;;  written  on  its  blushing  i)etal:>  not 
without  interest,  inasmuch  as  they  tell  of  the 
progress  of  our  civilization  and  reflncment  from 
the  period  when  ecclesiastics  alone  were  the 
only  receptacles  of  knowledge,  and  their  sanc- 
tuaries the  ciucibleirum  whence  were  scattered 
the  only  crumbs  of  information  which  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  multitude,  to  the  present,  wlicji 
practical  science  is  cultivated  even  by  boys,  and 
knowledge  is  "  as  universal  as  tun-light." 


WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


October  20.    Twenty-first  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

October  20,  1093,  Malcolm  III.,  King  of  Scot- 
land Avas  treaciierously  killed  at  Alnwick  Castle, 
in  Northumberland. 

October  21,  1805.  Battle  of  Trafalgar.  This 
was  a  dreadful  engagement  ofi"  Cape  Trafalgar, 
between  the  English  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty- 
seven  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  and  the 
combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  consisting 
of  thirty-three  sail  and  seven  frigates.  The  bat- 
tlfi  lasted  four  hours.  Twenty  sail  of  the  enemy 
■were  sunk  or  destroyed,  and  the  French  Coni- 
rnai'der-in-Chief  (Admiral  Villeneuve)  with  two 
Spanish  Admirals  were  made  prisoners.  Nelson 
was  M'onnded  .ibout  the  middle  of  the  action,  and 
died  nearlv  at  its  close. 

October \'3,  1840,  died,  aged  67,  Vassal!,  Lord 
Holland,  an  eminent  statesman^  and  a  staunch  ad- 
vor.ate  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

October  23,  1707,  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  perished 
at  the  a^c  of  forty-seven,  with  all  his  crew,  on  the 
roeks  of  Scilly.  '  He  was  returning  from  Toulon, 
with  900  seanien  of  all  nations  ;  of  whom  not  an 
individual  survived  to  tell  to  what  the  fatal  accident 
Avas  owing.  The  loss  of  this  crew  has  been  attri- 
buted to  excess  of  liquor,  in  drinking  their  ''safe 
arrival  "  after  a  perilous  cruize  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. "  Indeed,"  says  Noble,  "  Avhen  the  dangers 
of  Srilly  are  recollected,  added  to  the  fact  of  the 
Aiimiral's  having  ordes  ed  the  fleet  to  lay-to  during 
the  day  preceding,  to  avoid  them,  wc  are  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  signal  for  sailing  at  night, 
otherwise  than  by  supposhig  that  Shovel  and  the 
officers  aboui.  him  had  drunk  their  caution,  and  all 
sense  of  danger  too,  in  loine." 

N.B.-— On  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  who 
wa>  in  the  Rothsay  si  earn  vessel,  of  Liverpool,  at 
the  time  of  her  dreadful  wreck,  it  was  related 
that,  if  the  passengers  had  seized  and  confined  the 
drunken  captain,  and  confided  the  vessel  to  a  pilot 
then  on  board,  who  knew  the  coast  and  saw  the 
danger,  and  remonstrated  against  the  persistence 
of  the  frenzied  commander,  the  vessel  and  passen- 
gers n>ight  have  been  saved. 

October  24,  1536,  died  in  childbed  of  Edward 
VI.,  the  Lady  Jane  Seymour,  Queen  to  Henry 
VIII.  He  had  married  her  the  day  after  the  exe- 
cution of  Queen  Ann  Boleyn,  to  wliom  she  had 
been  maid-of-honoiir.    She  Avas  the  best  beloved 
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Avife  of  Henry  VIII.,  and   possessed  more  merit 
than  any  of  his  Queens. 

October  25.  Crispin  and  Crispianus;  two  le- 
gendary saints  Avhose  festival  is  on  this  day. 
According  to  the  legend  they  Avere  brethren  at 
Rome,  from  Avhence  they  went  to  Soissons,  in 
France,  about  the  year  303,  to  propagate  Christi- 
anity: and  because  they  wf)uld  not  be  chargeable 
to  others,  they  exercised  the  trade  of  shoemakers. 
But  the  governor  of  the  tOAvn,  discovering  them 
to  be  Christians,  ordered  them  to  be  beheaded. 
The  shoemakers  from  that  time  have  made  choice 
of  them  for  their  tutelary  saints. 

October  25,  1415,  the  battle  of  Agincourt  was 
fought betAveen  the  English,  under  Henry  V.,  and 
the  French,  under  the  Con:>table  d'Albret.  '.fhe 
French  had  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  cavalry, 
and  occupied  a  strong  position  ;  the  English  force 
was  only  six  thousand  men  at  arms,  and  twenty- 
four  thousand  foot,  mostly  archers.  Henry's  army 
Avas  much  wasted  with  disease,  broken  by  fatigue, 
and  Aveakened  by  numerous  priA'-ations.  Tlie 
English,  hoAvever,  obtained  a  most  decisive  vic- 
tory. Among  the  slain  of  the  French  were  8.GC0 
knights  and  esquires,  more  than  a  hundred  I.an- 
nercts,  seven  counts,  the  three  Dukes  of  Bra- 
bant, I?ar,  and  AlenQon,  and  ihe  constable  anol 
admiral  of  France.  Henry  took  also  14,000  prison- 
ers. The  loss  of  the  conquerors  amounted  to  no 
more  than  1,600  men. 

October  25,  1849,  this  the  thousandth  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Alfred  ihe  Great,  was 
celebrated  by  a  public  banquet  at  Wantage.  IJeri-. 

October  26,  1751,  died  at  Lisbon,  aged  49,  Philip 
Doddridge,  D.D.  He  Avas  a  Dissenting  Minister  ; 
he  Avas  settled  at  Northampton  for  fc0:iic  years  as 
minister  and  tutor,  and  acquired  great  reputaiion 
for  Ids  learnmg  and  piety.  His  "  Family  Exposi- 
tor" has  been  "frequently  reprinted,  and  is  exten- 
sively read  and  quoted. 

October  26,  172d,  died  aged  78,  Sir  Godfrey  Kuel- 
ler,  a  painter  of  considerable  emineuce.  lie 
painted  chiefly  portraits. 

October  26.  1849.  F.  G.  Manning,  and  his  nife 
Maria  Manning,  Avere  condemned  to  death  in  the 
Central  Criminal  Court.  J  ondon,  for  the  murder  of 
Patrick  O'Connor,  on  the  9th  of  August;  they 
were  executed  on  the  13th  of  November. 
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APPRENTICES. 


THE  DUTIES  OP  MASTERS. 
In  our  last  article  we  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  importance  of  a  suc- 
cession of  Apprentices.  Some  have  said  that  we  are  *'  a  nalion  of  tradespeople^  me- 
chanicsj  and  shop  keepers ;"  and  we  accept  the  intended  reproach  as  a  compliment,  and 
glory  in  our  supposed  shame.  We  have  looked  on  titled  indolence,  and  plebeian 
industry;  on  slothful  wealth,  and  toiling  poverty;  and  we  candidly  confess  that  we 
see  more  dignity  in  the  latter  than  the  former.  In  fact,  England  owes  all  her  great- 
ness to  her  operatives,  tradesmen,  and  burgesses.  Her  working  people,  and  not  her 
peers,  have  created  her  riches,  and  given  her  the  noble  standing  which  she  holds 
among  the  nations.  Britain  owes  little  to  her  aristocracy,  as  the  producers  of  her 
resources,  and  nothing  at  all  to  her  wars,  but  an  enormous  debt.  Her  industrious 
men  and  women  have  cultivated  her  fields,  sunk  her  mines,  trafficked  with  her  stores, 
and  filled  her  treasury.  Already  she  stands  high  among  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
and  is  destined  to  rise  yet  higher,  provided  she  use  aright  the  blessings  which  Pro- 
vidence has  laid  at  her  feet.  But  it  will  not  be  by  the  pride,  the  contempt,  or  the 
indolence  of  her  noble  families,  that  her  progress  will  be  sustained.  These,  in  nume- 
rous cases,  have  too  much  sympathy  with  the  dark  ages  whence  they  boast  that  their 
ancestors  sprung,  to  aid  heartily  in  the  growth  of  intelligence,  liberty,  and  morality, 
or  to  be  anything  but  drags,  or  breaksmen,  to  the  onward  movement  of  the  age  ;  and 
therefore  we  must  continue  to  look  to  our  tradesmen  and  operatives  for  that  support 
and  energy  which  w^ill  consummate  our  country's  greatness,  and  exert  a  benign  in- 
fluence on  mankind  at  large. 

But  we  cannot  have  a  succession  of  artisans  and  men  of  business,  unless  we  train 
the  young  to  take  the  places  of  their  fathers;  and,  therefore,  without  apprentices  the 
nation  must  decline,  and,  in  fact,  sink  into  barbarism.  Our  visions  of  future 
eminence,  to  be  real,  and  not  deceptive,  must  be  based  upon  the  intelligence,  the 
skill,  tlie  industry,  and  morality  of  the  youths  who  now  fill  our  schools  and  workshops. 
Posterity  will  be  w^hat  we  make  it ;  we  are  the  architects  and  builders  of  the  coming 
age  and  generation  ;  and  hence  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  apprentices  is  one  of 
the  greatest  importance. 

We  have  already  shown  that  they  ought  to  be  thoroughhj  instructed  in  their  trades; 
and  that  they  ought  to  have  kind  treatment,  and  we  now  observe, — • 

III. — That  their  Food  and  Wag^s  should   i5e   equitable   and   according 

TO    AGREEMENT. 

This  is  a  matter  of  vast  importance.  We  have  known  cases  in  which  appren- 
tices were  half-starved,  or  the  food  provided  was  hardly  fit  for  the  brute  creation. 
*'//  is  only  for  the  apprentices^'  has  been  the  remark,  when  mere  ofial  has  been 
provided.  We  have  seen  the  board  groaning  with  a  profusion  of  dainties,  in  the 
very  eyes  of  the  youth  whose  labours,  to  a  great  extent,  procured  them,  and  who 
was  himself  supplied  with  the  coarsest  viands.  The  masters  and  mistresses  seemed 
never  to  have  considered  that  all  mouths  are  made  alike,  and  that  apprentices 
have  the  same  longings  and  tastes  as  other  people.  Some  of  these  selfish  ones  were 
professors  of  religion,  but  seemed  never  to  have  read  the  injunction,  *'  Thou  shalt 
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lovG  thy  neighbour  as  thyself:'  Yet  they  have  the  cards  of  respectable  visitors  on 
their  drawing-room  tables,  and  perhaps  take  the  highest  seat  in  the  synagoo-ue  ! 
Hundreds  of  fortunes  have  been  made  out  of  the  stinted  appetites  and  hard-worked 
limbs  of  oppressed  apprentices.  Eut  the  money  never  wears  well,  and  very  rarely 
does  a  penny  of  it  come  into  the  hands  of  the  third  generation.  The  result,  also, 
has  often  proved  the  extent  to  which  selfishness  has  outwitted  itself.  The  ill-fed 
apprentice,  like  the  half-starved  horse,  has  not  been  able  to  perform  his  full  quota 
of  labour,  or  perhaps  has  sickened  and  died  under  hard  usage.  We  speak  solid 
truth  when  we  say  that  the  grave  iias  opened  its  mouth  to  receive  thousands  of 
youths,  of  both  sexes,  who  have  been  doomed  to  an  early  death  by  the  injustice 
and  cruelty  of  those  to  whom  they  were  articled.  Depend  upon  it  that  at  the  day 
of  doom,  the  Mannings,  the  Burkes,  and  the  Bishops,  will  not  hold  the  only 
place  among  the  assassins  of  our  race.  The  blood  of  apprentices  has  often  cried 
with  a  louder  voice  than  that  of  Abel  or  O'Connor. 

We  are  no  advocates  for  luxury  anywhere,  and  much  less  do  we  wish  to  see 
young  people  ruined  by  sumptuous  living  ;  but  good  food,  and  enough  of  it,  are  alike 
demanded  by  God  and  man.  Thin,  pale,  half-starved  apprentices  are  a  disgrace  to 
any  dwelling  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  healthy,  vigorous,  well-fed  youths  are  a 
credit  to  their  masters  and  mistresses. 

And  not  only  food,  but  wages  should  be  attended  to.  Whatever  is  agreed  upon 
should  be  paid ;  and,  further,  the  agreement  should  be  made  on  equitable  and 
honourable  terms.  We  have  known  an  apprentice  who  frequently  did  two  days* 
work  in  one,  cheated  out  of  the  remuneration  which  was  secured  to  him  in  his 
indentures.  A  heavy  denunciation  is  uttered  in  Scripture  against  him  "  who 
oppresses  the  hireling  in  his  wages,  the  widoAV,  or  the  fatherless."  The  poor 
apprentice  is  often  a  fatherless  child,  and  perhaps  the  small  sum  he  receives  is  all 
that  his  widowed  mother  has  to  depend  upon ;  and,  therefore,  in  robbing  him, 
cruelty  is  added  to  injustice.  The  struggles  of  apprentices  during  the  term  of  their 
servitude,  would  fill  volumes  of  touching  and  romantic  narrative.  The  study,  the 
contrivance,  the  self-denial,  the  economy,  and  the  patience,  requisite  to  make  two 
or  three  shillings  procure  food,  clothing,  &c.,  are  of  no  common  order,  and  some- 
times far  beyond  what  has  canonized  many  an  ascetic  of  the  monastery  or  the  wil- 
derness. More  than  common  baseness,  then,  is  required  to  rob  these  youthful 
labourers,  and  moral  heroes,  of  the  pittance  they  have  to  live  upon.  To  filch  the 
scrip  of  the  pauper  is  meanness  of  which  few  will  be  guilty  ;  but  to  grind,  oppress, 
crush,  and  rob  the  poor  apprentice,  is  meanness  yet  more  despicable.  It  may  be 
true  that  as  yet  the  lad  hardly  earns  his  wages,  but  give  him  time,  kindness,  and 
good  instruction,  and  by  and  by  he  will  amply  repay  all  that  he  has  received.  We 
knew  a  master,  reckoned  a  most  respectable  man,  who  refused  his  apprentice  a 
small  sum  per  quarter  which  had  been  stipulated  for  in  the  indenture,  and  yet  he 
declared  that  he  would  not  take  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  last  two  years  of  his 
service  !  Many  a  youth  is  ruined  for  life  by  such  injustice.  lie  becomes  careless, 
indolent,  dishonest,  and  perhaps  dissipated  ;  when,  by  proper  treatment  and  en- 
couragement, he  might  have  been  made  a  good  workman,  a  prosperous  tradesman, 
an  invaluable  citizen.  Hundreds  who  have  died  in  a  prison,  a  workhouse,  or  a 
penal  colony,  were  lost  to  society  through  the  cruelty  and  the  injustice  of  their 
masters, 

ly. — Apprentices  shoitld  not  ee  overavokked. 

Here  a  long  catalogue  of  iniquity  might  be  recorded.    Some  youths  have  scarcely 
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any  time  for  food  or  sleep.  The  meal  must  be  swallowed  in  five  minutes.  We 
have  known  this  done  for  days  and  weeks  together.  Teeth  and  mastication  were  set 
at  nought.  The  provision  was  bolted  or  washed  down.  And  this  was  a  matter  of 
necessity,  seeing  an  amount  of  work  was  demanded  which  was  to  be  done  in  a  given 
time  ;  and  in  fixing  the  period  for  the  performance  of  the  task,  breakfast  and  din- 
ner hours,  or  rather  minutes,  were  entirely  passed  over.  Some  hardy  youths  might 
bear  this  ill  treatment  without  much  injury,  but  in  thousands  of  cases  the  health 
has  been  impaired  for  life.  Indigestion,  nervousness,  and  a  host  of  other  diseases 
have  been  thus  engendered,  and  then,  perhaps,  we  have  impiously  ascribed  to  the 
dispensations  of  Providence  what  had  been  produced  solely  by  the  cruelty  of  man. 
There  is  a  limit  to  labour  beyond  which  it  cannot  be  carried  without  injury  to  our 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  constitution.  Work  the  body  too  hard,  and  the 
mind  and  body  will  suffer :  tax  the  powers  and  the  mind  too  long,  and  you  strain  the 
nerves  and  brain,  and  thus  enfeeble  the  whole  frame.  Close  students  have  gene- 
rally a  sickly  body,  while  over- worked  labourers  have  minds  as  weak  in  proportion 
as  their  muscles  are  unnaturally  strong  and  vigorous.  Some  that  we  once  knew,  had 
to  work  sixteen,  eighteen,  or  twenty  hours  a  day,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  whole 
days  and  nights  in  the  same  week.  We  have  heard  them  say  that  their  heads 
swam  with  fatigue,  and  to  their  eyes  everything  appeared  double.  The  history  of 
parish  apprentices  unfold  to  us  a  horrible  tale.  Many  of  the  facts  make  one's 
blood  chill,  and  we  will  not  harrow  up  the  feelings  of  our  readers  with  details. 
We  trust  that  for  apprentices,  as  well  as  others,  a  '*  good  time  "  is  "  coming,"  and 
that  self  interest,  humanity,  justice,  and  philanthropy  will  induce  masters  t6  treat 
those  who  are  committed  to  their  care  with  that  equity  and  kindness  which  is  the 
birthright  of  every  child  of  Adam. 
V. — The    mental    and    moral    iMrROVEMENT    op     Appiientices     ought     to 

BE    ATTENDED   TO    BY   MASTERS. 

Every  human  being  depends  upon  his  mind  and  morals ;  without  a  good  charac- 
ter, man  is  a  pest  on  earth.  Nothing  is  in  fact  so  pestilential  as  ignorance  and  im- 
morality. A  low,  vulgar,  stupid,  vicious  apprentice  is  not  only  a  disgrace  but  a 
loss  to  his  employer,  as  well  as  to  himself.  Intelligence  is  an  advantage  every- 
where and  in  everything  ;  and,  joined  with  morality,  perfects  the  character.  A  youth 
who  thinks  correctly,  and  has  his  mind  cultivated,  will  understand  the  rationale  and 
philosophy  of  his  trade  better  than  one  Avho  has  never  had  his  mental  powers  called 
forth;  will  learn  faster,  and  make  a  more  profitable  shopman,  or  mechanic.  And 
then,  if  his  morals  are  good  he  will  be  trust- worthy,  and  we  need  not  say  that  a 
servant  who  is  honest,  industrious,  economical,  and  truthful,  is  worth  more  than 
his  weight  in  gold ;  so  that  on  the  lowest  considerations  of  the  pence-table,  every 
employer  ought  to  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  the  mental  and  moral  tuition  of  those 
committed  to  his  care.  Even  blind  and  deluded  slave-holders,  put  a  higher  price 
in  the  auction  mart  on  a  slave  who  is  intelligent  and  upright  in  his  deportment ; 
thus  making  intellect  and  virtue  marketable  commodities.  What  a  glorious  thing 
it  would  be  for  all  employers,  if  those  who  are  under  their  care,  were  persons  in 
whose  talents,  principles,  and  i^robity  they  could  place  implicit  confidence.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  neither  knowledge  nor  piety  are  born  in  us.  They  arc 
the  product  of  good  instructions  and  the  divine  blessing.  It  would  be  just  as 
rational  to  expect  a  harvest  of  corn  in  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  as  to  hope  for  enlightened 
and  upright  motives  and  conduct,  when  the  intellectual  and  religious  training  have 
been  neglected. 
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Now  it  is  a  solemn  duty  that  we  owe  to  the  next  gcneratJon — 7:.  4>ur  fatherl.in  \ 
to  its  trade,  commerce,  politics,  and  religion — and  eapecially  to  the  sens  and  dauglu 
ters  who  are  to  take  our  places  when  we  are  dead  and  gone, — it  is,  we  say,  our  duty 
to  attend  to  the  proper  training  of  those  committed  to  oui*  care  ;  and,  consequently, 
persons  who  take  apprentices,  and  thus  have  the  flower  of  the  country  under  their 
superintendence,  have  no  common  obligations  devolving  iipon  them,  which  they 
cannot  neglect  Avithout  criminality,  because  they  have  voluntarily  undertaken  the 
guardianship  of  these  youthful  citizens.  We  trust  that  before  long  we  shall  have 
no  one  so  base  as  to  say,  with  Cain,  "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  r"  but  that  every 
person  will  feel  himself  and  herself  bound  to  do  the  utmost  amount  of  good  to  any 
and  all  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Adam  that  come  within  the  reach  of  their  in- 
fluence, and  then  we  shall  have  no  ignorant,  immoral,  neglected,  or  oppressed 
apprentices. 

Yl. No  INDIVIDUAL  SHOULD  TAKE  TOO  LARGE  A  XUMBEll  OF  APPRENTICES. 

Many  persons,  because  apprentices  are  cheaper  than  journeymen,  rarely  employ 
any  others.  We  have  known  large  sums  gained  this  way,  but  they  never  spent 
well;  and  besides,  the  thing  was  as  foolish  as  it  was  vncked.  The  trade  wais 
eventually  ruined  by  the  overflowing  number  of  hands.  The  men  out  of  work  were 
ready  to  eat  one  another,  and  to  work  ibr  a  song.  The  labour  market  was  thronged 
with  apprentices  who  were  just  out  of  their  time,  and  other  individuals  of  the  same 
craft  Avho  had  nothing  to  do.  To  bring  up  boys  and  girls  to  a  trade  which  is 
already  ruined  by  so  many  superfluous  hands,  is  to  give  to  them  a  business  which 
will  starve  them,  or  perhaps  make  them  thieves.  Here  is  robbery  of  a  more  reiined 
character  than  common  swindlers  practice,  for  to  enrich  ourselves  we  take  youths 
into  our  care  to  ruin  them  for  life.  We  have  seen  hundreds  of  men  in  rags,  woik- 
in<?-  for  a  few  pence  a  day,  or  sent  to  the  Union,  in  consequence  of  this  selflshntss 
and  inhumanity.  He  who  thus  takes  more  apprentices  than  vv^ill  probably  be  wanted 
hereafter  for  tlie  good  of  the  country,  is  an  enemy  to  his  native  land  and  to  mar- 
kind  at  large. 

Lastly. — AppPiENTicEs  ought  to  be  encoukaged. 

Why  not  exchange  threatening  and  blows  for  good  words  and  premiums  ?  Depeui 
upon  it  the  latter  would  work  better  and  be  cheaper  in  the  end.  The  former  pro- 
voke and  often  engender  carelesness  and  despair  ;  but  the  latter  call  forth  hope  and 
a  healthy  emulation.  No  one  has  told,  or  perhaps  imagined,  the  achievements  of 
HOPE.  Campbell  sung  ^^  its  j^leasureSt"  but  its  *^  ivondroics  deeds"  afford  a  more 
glorious  theme  for  some  future  bard.  Why  not  give  the  apprentice  both  the 
pleasure  and  the  proi^t  ?  There  is  hardly  a  youth  but  by  equitable  treatment^ 
rational  training,  kindness  and  encouragement,  might  be  made  a  blessing  to  him« 
self,  an  immense  boon  to  his  master,  and  a  glorious  benefactor  to  his  country  and 
the   coming  generation. 


Artipicial  Mahogany, — The  folloAving  method  of  giving  any  species  of  wood  of  a  close 
grain  the  appearance  of  mahogany  in  texture,  density,  and  polish,  is  said  to  be  practised  in 
France  with  success.  The  surface  is  phmed  smooth,  and  the  wood  is  then  rubbed  with  a  solution 
of  nitrous  acid.  One  ounce  of  dragon's  blood  is  dissolved  in  nearly  a  pmt  of  spirits  of  wine  ; 
this,  and  one-third  of  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda,  are  then  to  be  mixed  together  and  filtered, 
and  the  liquid  in  this  thin  state  is  to  be  laid  on  witii  a  soft  brush.  The  process  is  to  be  repeated, 
and  in  a  short  interval  afterwards  the  wood  possesses  the  external  appearance  of  mahc^any. 
When  the  polish  diminishes  in  brilliancy,  it  may  be  restored  by  the  use  of  a  httle  cold  drav/n 
linseed  oil. 
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THE    OPEEATIVE   CLASSES: 

THEIR    TRIALS,     SUFFERINGS,    AND     VIRTUES. 


THE      FACTORY      S  Y  S  T  1^  M  . 


THE    THREE    HOMES: 
A    TALE    OF     THE     COTTON    SPINNERS.  f 

IN    rOUR    PARTS.  ^ 

f 

By  one  Aviro  has  been  among  the  Spindles.  \ 


PART    THE   FOURTH 

THR  RIOTS— THE  rUOCLAMATION— SOME  EXPLANATION  OP  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  DISTURBANCE 
ATTEMPTED  —  THE  REVIVAL  OF  TIIADE —  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  DISTURBANCES —  JOHN 
MITCHELL  ONE  OF  THE  SUFFERERS— MARY  AND  HER  GOOD  OLD  FRIEND— MARY'S  ECONOMY 
— THE  "TOMMY  SHOPS"— THE  BROTHER  AND  SISTER — THE  PROMISE — THE  RELEASE — THE 
convict's  FAREWELL— CHANGES  AND  IMPROVEMENTS— LITTLE  JOHN  AND  HIS  SISTER  MARY 
MR.   DAVIDSON'S    PROPOSAL— CHARLES's  WEDDING   FEAST — CONCLUSION. 


For  tliree  months  or  more  the  riots  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  continued.    Every 
branch  of  the  cotton  trade  contributed  its 
hundreds  to  the  general  crowd;  and  spin- 
ners, dyers,  wep.vers,  moulders,  engineers, 
and  machine-makers,  taking  advantage  of 
the  panic  among  tlie  manufacturers,  boldly 
struck  for  an  advance  of  wages.     Nor  were 
the  disturbances  confined  to  StaiFordshire, 
but  among  tlie  stockingers  of  Leicester, 
the  miners  of  Wolverhampton,  the  colliers 
of  Glasgow,  the  hatters  of  Stockport,  the 
potteries  in  various  places,  and  even  the 
weavers  of  Edinburgh,  the  most  serious 
outbreaks  were  continually  taking  place, 
so  that  manufactures  of  nearly  all  kinds 
were  either    gi*eatly  delayed    or   stopped 
altogether.    Meetings  took  place  nightly  in 
tlie  fields  and  moors  surrounding    Man- 
cliester,  and  thousands  of  people  listened 
to  the  feverish  rhodomontade  of  interested 
orators,  while  troops  rode  round  the  town 
and  special  constables  were  seen  in  every 
street.     Hitherto  the  mobs  had  been  con- 
tent with  simply  insisting  on  the  workmen 
in  mills  and  factories  turning  out  and  join- 
ing them,  but  occasionally  serious  collisions 
took  place  between  the  military  and  the 
people ;   and  on  more  than    one  occasion 
death  ensued.    During  the  day-time   the 
turn-outs  paraded  the  town,  and  levied  con- 
tributions on  the  benevolent, — though,  to 
their  honour  be  it  said,  very  few  cases  of 
stealing  from  dwelling-houses  or  the  person 
took  place  in  these  memorable  disturbances. 
Captures  by  the  score  took  place  ;  but  the 
turn-outs  were  undismayed,  and  not  a  day 
passed  without    its   scenes   of  contention 
with  the  police  or  the  military.    In  fact,  to 
so  great  and  daiigerous  a  height  had  the 


disturbances  arisen,  that  the  government 
became  seriously  alarmed,  and  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy  :— 

"  Victoria  E, — Whereas,  in  divers  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  great  multitudes  of  lawless  and 
disorderly  persons  have  lately  assembled  them- 
selves togetlier  in  a  riotous  and  tumultuous 
manner,  and  have,  with  force  and  violence, 
entered  into  certain  mines,  mills,  and  manufac- 
tories, and  other  places,  and  have,  by  threats 
and  intimidation,  prevented  our  good  subjects 
therein  employed  from  following  their  usual 
occupations  and  earning  their  livelihood ; 

"  We,  therefore,  being  duly  sensible  of  the 
mischievous  consequences  which  must  inevit- 
ably ensue,  as  well  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom 
as  to  the  lives  and  properties  of  our  subjects, 
from  such  wicked  and  illegal  practices,  if  they 
go  unpunished;  and  being  firmly  resolved  to 
cause  the  laws  to  be  put  in  execution  for  tho 
punishment  of  such  offenders,  have  thought  fit, 
by  the  advice  of  our  privy  council,  to  issue  this 
proclamation,  hereby  strictly  commanding  all 
justices  of  the  peace,  sheriffs,  under-sheriffs, 
and  all  other  civil  oflicers  whatsoever,  within 
the  said  United  Kingdom,  that  they  do  use 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  discover,  apprehend, 
and  bring  to  justice,  the  persons  concerned  in 
the  riotous  proceedings  above  mentioned. 

"  Given  at  our  Court  at  Windsor,  this  13th 
day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1842,  and  in  the  6th  year  of  our  reign. 
"  God  save  the  Queen." 

To  the  proclamation  was  added  a  reward 
of  fifty  pounds  to  all  such  as  would  speedily 
and  effectually  bring  the  offenders  to  jus" 
tice ;  so  that,  in  a  short  time,  there  waa 
plenty  of  work  for  the  special  commission 
which  was  issued  to  try  the  prisoners. 
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At  Stockport,  Leicester,  and  Manchester 
the  leaders  of  the  chartists  tried  all  in  their 
power  to  give  the  turn-out  a  political  com- 
plexion, by  moving  amendments  at  the 
various  public  meetings ;  while  the  writers 
in  the  Tory  newspapers  endeavoured  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  agitators  for  a  re- 
peal of  the  corn-laws  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  disaffection.  Nevertheless,  it  has 
since  been  proved,  that,  however  strongly 
the  people  might  liave  felt  disposed  to 
agitate  for  the  six  points  of  the  charter, 
and  however  favourable  they  were  to  a 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  neitlier  movement 
had  much,  if  anything,  to  do  with  the 
original  cause  of  complaint,  which  was 
strictly  one  of  wages,  and  arose,  probably, 
from  a  want  of  sufficient  knowledge,  on  the 
part  of  the  workmen,  of  the  mission  of 
machinery  and  the  dependence  of  capital 
on  labour  ;  and  an  utter  disregard,  in  too 
many  instances,  on  the  part  of  the  mill- 
owners  and  factory-masters,  of  the  wants, 
wishes,  feelings,  prejudices,  and  claims  of 
those  whom  they  employed. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  de- 
tail the  various  incidents  of  these  riots  ;  to 
tell  how  the  turn-outs  begged  from  door  to 
door ;  how  they  bivouacked  in  the  streets 
at  night;  how  they  manfully  braved  danger, 
privation,  and  even  death  itself,  in  the 
assertion  of  what  they  believed  to  be  a 
right  principle;  how  they  elicited  the 
sympathy  of  the  shopkeepers  in  the  various 
towns;  how  they  withstood  the  temptations 
thrown  in  their  way  by  daring  political 
speculators ;  how,  even  when  the  corn  was 
ripe  and  ready  for  the  sickle,  they  left  it 
standing  in  the  fields ;  how  they  gradually 
began  to  feel  the  cold  air  of  the  autumn 
evenings  pierce  their  thin  and  scanty  gar- 
ments ;  how  women  and  young  children 
fell  into  want  and  almost  died  of  cold ; 
and  how,  at  last,  with  galled  spirits  and 
wearied  limbs,  they  were  starved  into  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  their 
masters,  and  crept  back,  one  by  one,  to 
loom,  and  frame,  and  engine,  and  shuttle, 
and  wheel. 

As  the  winter  set  in,  the  demand  for 
manufactures  increased,  and  most  of  the 
mills  about  Manchester  were  again  in  active 
operation ;  that  in  which  Charles  was  em- 
ployed having  been  only  temporarilj''  closed 
during  the  necessary  repairs  consequent  on 
its  attack.  The  conduct  of  the  hands  on 
that  occasion  so  gratified  Mr.  Davidson, the 
owner,  that  he  was  heard  to  say,  a  short 
time  subsequently,  tnat  he  felt  a  particular 
friendship  for  every  individual  in  his  em- 
ploy, and  that  he  should  never  forget  their 
idndness  and  bravery  on  that  memorable 
occasion.  To  Charles  he  at  once  acknow- 
ledged his  obligations  by  making  bim  over- 


looker to  a  factory  he  had  only  lately  built 
at  Salford,  and  giving  him  tlie  option 
of  choosing  such  of  the  workmen  to  ac- 
company him  as  he  thought  fit.  But  we 
must  not  anticipate. 

The  riots,  instead  of  j^aining  for  their 
originators  an  advance  of  wages,  had,  in 
many  cases,  a  directly  contrary  effect,  and 
numbers  went  back  at  eveii  lower  wages 
than  they  had  been  before  receiving.  A' or 
were  they  Vv^ithout  their  martvrs,  for  1)0- 
sides  thirty  men  and  boys  killed,  and  up- 
wards of  seventj''  seriously  wounded,  there 
were  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  tried 
before  the  Special  Commission  held  at 
Stafford,  of  whom  fully  two-thirds  were 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  various  de- 
grees of  punishment — from  transportation 
for  life  to  a  month's  imprisonment.  Among 
the  victims  required  by  the  law  was  John 
Mitchell ;  for  tliough  he  had  been  present 
at  various  meetings,  and  had  turned  out 
with  the  rest,  he  had  in  reality  no  further 
part  in  the  outrages  committed;  and  it 
was  with  pain,  sorrow,  astonishment,  and 
disgust,  that  Charles  and  his  mother  learnt 
the  fact  of  the  poor  fellow's  trial  and  sen- 
tence. He  was  tried  for  breaking  into 
Mr.  Davidson's  mill,  putting  out  the  fires, 
and  inciting  the  workmen  to  leave  that 
gentleman's  employ,  and,  with  five  others, 
sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  transporta- 
tion. In  respect  for  his  feelings  as  a  bro- 
ther of  the  prisoner,  Charles  was  not 
called  upon  to  give  evidence  in  this  parti- 
cular case,  though  in  proving  the  attack 
upon  the  mill  and  the  rescue  of  his  master, 
his  services  as  witness  could. not  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

Fortunately  for  poor  Mary,  she  was  ig- 
norant of  the  fact  of  her  husband's  im- 
prisonment, it  having  been  intimated  to 
her,  with  a  view  to  save  her  feelings,  that 
he  was  keeping  out  of  the  way  for  a  time ; 
and  though  her  main  means  of  support 
were  derived  from  the  kindness  of  her 
brother,  yet  it  must  be  mentioned  that  as 
soon  as  her  husband's  fellow- workmen 
knew  she  was  in  want,  they,  drunken,  idle 
brawlers  as  many  of  them  were,  imme- 
diately raised  a  subscriptio^i  f ov  her  bene- 
fit.   God  bless  them  for  it. 

In  the  cellsir  where  Mary  and  her  chil- 
dren had  formerly  lived — or  rather  w^here 
the  poor  creature  once  so  gay  and  thought- 
less was  slowly  w^asting  away  from  fever 
and  neglect — resided  an  old  woman  who 
still  visited  her  in  the  new  and  airy  lodg- 
ings Charles  had  taken  for  her.  Poor 
Mary,  since  her  husband's  imprisonment, 
had  been  put  to  great  shifts,  and  but  for 
tliis  old  woman  she  might  liave  died  ere 
now.  It  is  from  the  poor  tlsat  the  poorer 
obtain  s^'mpatlij''  and  assistance :  the  fact 
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IS  suggestive — and,  as  we  are  told  that  the 
poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land,  so 
surely  will  these  good  Samaritans  receive 
their  reward,  in  heaven,  if  not  here. 

As  for  her  own  niotlier,   Mrs.  Sparkes 
had  latterly  grown  so  feeble  and  querulous 
that  slie   seldom   stirred  from  her   son's 
liouse ;    and  with  a  feeling   common    to 
people  in  her  condition,  now  that  she  had 
risen  a  little   in  the  social   scale, — even 
though  her  elevation  Avas  due  to  her  son's 
industry  and  principle,  and  not  to  her  own 
forethought,    she  was  unwilling  to  visit 
the  scenes  of  her  former  life.  But  it  is  due 
to  Mrs.  Sparkes  to   saj^  that  she  had,  in 
tenderness  to  her  peevish  temper,  been 
kept  in  ignorance  of  her  daughter's  illness. 
It  was  Charles's  sad  task  to  communicate 
to  his  poor  sister  the  news  of  her  husband's 
conviction,  but  day  after  day  he  delayed 
the  shocking  task  in  the  hope  of  her  health 
improving.     But  it  was  not  to  be.     In  the 
meanwhile,  Mary  got  on  by  the  assistance 
of  old  Mrs.  Wilkins,  as  well  as  such  a  poor 
shiftless  body  could.     Though  her  rent 
was  paid  by  Charles,  and  though  he  allow- 
ed her  as  much  as  he  could  spare — for 
though  now  as  overseer  great  confidence 
was  placed  in  him,  and  a  largely  increased 
salary   was    allowed,    his    expenses  had 
naturally  increased  in  proportion — still  she 
was  obliged  to  have  frequent  recourse  to 
the  "  Tommy-shops,"  where  she  was  al- 
lowed to   "runup  a  score;"  so  that  her 
weekly  income  was  always   in  advance. 
Being   no   scholar,    she   was    obliged    to 
trust  in  a  measure  to  the  honesty  of  the 
sliopkeeper.     But  she  had  a  method  of 
keeping  accounts,  quite  peculiar  to  people 
of    her    class,  and   day    after  day,    and 
week  after  week,  she  would  sit  up    in 
her   bed,    and,    sick  and    debilitated    as 
she  was,  contrive  to  reckon  up  her  bill. 
Thus,  a  perpendicular  stroke  (I )  stood  for 
a  penny ;  a  half  circle  ( C  )  for  sixpence  ;  a 
circle  (O)  for  a  shilling ;  a  circle  crossed  in 

the  centre  (  Co  )  for  five  shillings ;  a  half 


circle  and  half  cross  ( /TS )  for  half-crown, 
and  so  on.  Poor  thing !  she  never 
dreamed  that  she  was  i^aying  twenty 
or  thirty  per  cent,  more  for  whatever 
slie  obtained  from  the  Tommy -shops 
than  she  would  elsewhere  for  ready 
nione}'^ ;  and  though  she  had  frequently  to 
listen  to  old  Mrs.  Wilkins'  complaints  of 
the  incivility  of  the  keepe-^*,  and  of  the 
inferior  qualities  of  the  articles  they  sold, 
*he  never  tliought  of  extricating  herself 
from  the  thraldom  of  debt  or  difficulty, 
but  went  on  buying  tripe  pairings  for  her 
children,  or  giving  thcui  a  treat  of  liver 
and  bacon,  vulgarly  called  Friday's  steaks, 
whenever  she  had  the  means,  quite  un- 


mindful, or  perhaps  ignorant,  of  the  value 
of  more  wholesome  and  nutritious  kinds  of 
food.  Mrs.  Wilkins  was  not  a  very  good 
nurse  for  a  poor  sick  woman  like  Mary, 
but  she  was  very  kind  and  sympathizing. 
Poor  babes  !  how  gladly  would  Mary  liavo 
gone  away  and  left  them,  if  she  could 
have  gone  to  work  and  earned  something 
for  their  support.  She  was  obliged  to  stay 
with  them  now;  it  caused  more  bitter 
pangs  than  she  felt  when  first  she  left  the 
baby  at  Mrs.  Smithson's.  liow  did  she 
lament  her  waste  of  money  years  ago,  and 
wish  that  some  of  the  sums  which  her 
husband  had  spent  in  drink  had  been  laid 
b}^  against  such  a  day  as  this  ?  But  she 
had  to  bear  her  sorrow. 

"  xVnd  must  I  stay  and  see  them  perish  ?" 
she  said  gloomily  ;  her  gloomy  thoughts 
answered,  "  You  must,  you  must ! ! " 

But  the  door  had  opened,  and  Charles, 
who  had  heard  her  question,  came  in  to 
reply. 

"No,  Mary!  no,  my  dear  sister,  never 
while  I  have  got  a  shilling  to  help  j^ou." 

^' Ah,  Charley !"  said  Mary,  faintly, "  you 
always  were  a  good,  kind  fellow ;  though 
I  treated  you  and  mother  very  ill ;  I  know 
I  did.    How  is  she  ?" 

*'  Well,  Mary  dear,  she  is  better.  She  is 
coming  to  see  you  to-morrow." 

She  looked  in  his  face — it  was  a  sad, 
hopeles  ;  look ;  for  her  lips  were  thin  and 
her  cheeks  very  pale,  though  her  eyes 
were  quite  bright  and  sparkling  —  those 
beautiful  black  eyes,  that  had  charmed  so 
many!  and  her  long  dark  hair  hung  in 
straggling  locks,  that  were  quite  pitiful  to 
see — ^lier  hair  had  been  so  silky  and  so  soft 
— and  taking  his  hand  between  her  own 
thin,  transparent  palms,  she  said, 

"Oh,  Charley!  tell  her  I  hope  slie  vWll 
forgive  her  poor,  miserable  daugliter.  I 
shall  never  see  her  again." 

^'  Oh,  Mary,  Mary,  don't  say  so !"  sobbed 
her  weeping  brother. 

But  no  tear  dimmed  the  eyes  of  the 
invalid.  She  was  agitated  and  pale,  but 
she  did  not  weep. 

He  turned  away  to  conceal  his  tears, 
and  patted  little  John  upon  the  head,  as 
he  stood  beside  him.  The  action  turned 
the  mother's  thoughts  into  another  channel.' 

'^  And  must  my  poor  cliildren  grow  up 
in  this  way  ?  must  they  be  neglected  and 
deserted,  as  I  was?  must  they,  like  me,  be 
ignorant,  careless,  and  wicked,  with  no  one 
to  take  care  of  them,  no  one  to  teacU  tliem 
a  better  way?" 

"Do  not  take  on  so,  my  dear  Mary,"  re- 
plied Charles ;  "  they  will  be  better  taken 
care  of  than  you  were  ;  people  take  more 
care  of  children  than  they    used  to    do 
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when  we  were  young.    I  will  take  care  of 
thorn." 

'*  All !  you  will  not  be  always  here,"  she 
said;  "they  will  be  ill-treated  and  poisoned, 
and  be  lost,  body  and  soul !  Oh,  my  poor 
babes !  I  could  die  happy  if  it  were  not  for 
my  poor  babes!" 

'•  Mary,"  said  her  brother,  again  taking 
her  hand,  and  pressing  his  lips  to  hers  all 
hot  with  fever,  "  fear  nothing :  I  will  take 
them  to  my  OAvn  home,  and  they  shall  be 
to  me  as  my  own  children." 

It  w^as  strange,  but  she  had  not  hitherto 
spoken  of  her  husband.  Now  she  said — 
*' And  John;  will  he  come  back  again^ 
poor  fellow  v 

'•  Yes,  yes,  he  will :  I'm  sure  he  will," 
said  Charles  ;  for  he  saw  that  it  would  be 
useless  and  cruel  to  tell  her  the  whole  truth 
now. 

"  Thank  God!  Come  here, dear:  closer." 

He  brushed  his  sleeve  across  his  face  and 
came. 

"Charley,"  she  said — ^Hake  care  of  my 
poor  boj''  and  girl;  keep  tliem  from  the 
streets  and  the  saloons.  I  grc^Y  up  in 
crime  myself,  and  my  pretty  face  was  my 
riiin.     Liook  at  it  now  !" 

She  paused  a  little  while,  and  then  went 
on  again,  but  fainter  and  more  slowly; 
stopping  every  now  and  then,  as  if  to 
snatch  new  life  from  the  cold  grasp  of 
death. 

"  My  brother,  dear,  oh,  keep  them  from 
the  hateful  streets  ! . . . .  My  poor  little  Mary 
. . .  .They  say  she's  like  her  mother. . . .  God 
forgive  me ! . . .  .John  Mitchell  was  a  hand- 
some fellow  when  I  married  him.... I 
mi^ht  have  been  a  better  wife  to  him. . . . 
tell  him  so....  Poor  fellow ....  Kiss  me, 
Charley. . .  .bring  the  children  nearer. . . . 
There,  my  pets  —  there,  there  ....  My 
mother  ....  husband  ....  children. . .  .bro- 
ther—" 

And  so,  with  her  head  upon  her  bro- 
ther's breast,  and  her  arms  about  his  neck, 
she  dropped  asleep  as  gently  as  her  babe 
upon  the  nurse's  knee.  He  held  her  so  as 
hour  after  hour  passed  by,  and  never  knew 
the  moment  when  she  died. 

^  *  :*  *  * 

A  week  after  the  funeral,  Charles,  hav- 
ing taken  the  children  to  his  own  home 
and. reconciled  his  mother  to  the  arrange- 
ment—for with  an  unaccountable  inconsis- 
tency, she  appeared  unwilling  that  they 
should  share  the  comforts  of  the  home  she 
had  so  long  enjoyed  herself  without  care 
or  payment — obtained  leave  to  visit  the 
poor  convict.  It  was  a  sad  task  to  break 
the  news  to  the  bereaved  husband,  for  he 
cried  and  upbraided  himself  as  though  he 
had  been  the  cause  of  Mary's  death. 

Pi  -jj  fi}llow !  he  had  always  loved  his 


wife  after  a  fashion  ;  and  had  treated  her 
with  that  mixture  of  kindness  and  negli- 
gence, of  alfection  and  moroseness,  with 
which  wild  unprincipled  men  without  disci- 
pline or  self-restraint  usually  do  treat  their 
wives.  He  was  sadly  cut  up;  his  heart 
was  too  full  to  permit  him  to  speak ;  but 
when  he  heard  Charles's  generous  offer,  he 
took  liim  by  the  hand,  and  said-  - 

"  Shake  hands,  Charley  ;  you  are,  indeed, 
a  kind  fellow,  and  bear  no  ill-will  for  tlie 
bad  way  in  wliicli  I  treated  you.  You  take 
a  load  off  my  mind ;  it  will  be  bad  enough 
to  lose  poor  Mary  after  we  have  been  to- 
gether so  many  years,  I  hope  she  will  be 
better  off;  but  the  poor  little  dears,  it 
w^ould  break  my  lieai't  if  they  grew  up  to 
to  be  as  we  have  been.  Take  them, 
Charles,  take  them,  and  see  that  they  are 
brought  up  better  than  their  father  and 
mother  were." 

John's  speech  was  interrupted  by  sobs; 
his  strong  feelings  once  excited  quite  over- 
came him.  Charles  did  all  he  could  to  com- 
fort him. 

"  Never  fear,  John,  we  will  do  all  we 
can,"  he  repeated. 

''Charley,  the  blessing  of  a  miserable 
man  be  upon  you  and  yours,"  said  Mitchell. 

And  so,  with  much  good  feeling  on  both 
sides,  and  some  manly  tears,  they  parted, 
never  to  meet  again.  Years  after,  Charles 
heard  from  his  brother-in-law.  He  was 
then  a  prosperous  farmer  in  the  interior  of 
Australia. 


* 


Years  like  summer  days  pass  by,  and  we 
never  heed  their  flight.  Step  by  stop  had 
our  hero  risen  in  iavour  with  his  good  em- 
ployer. He  had  weeded  the  factory  of  the  few 
bad  spirits  that  once  disgraced  it,  and  in  their 
place  procured  j'oung  ardent  men,  who  were 
anxious  to  second  his  endeavours  at  im- 
provement. If  they  were  not  all  total  ab- 
stainers, they  were  at  least  ail  sober  indus- 
trious workmen.  The  first  step  he  took 
was  to  provide  for  the  mothers  who  worked 
in  the  factory  an  asylum  for  their  children  ; 
and  the  "  day  nurseries  for  the  manufactur- 
ing poor"  owes  its  success  mainly  to  his 
charitable  endeavours  :  —no  longer  are  the 
poor  babes  left  to  the  care  of  hired  nurses 
or  young  children,  but  in  the  new  institu- 
tion they  are  watched  and  nursed  with  the 
greatest  assiduity.  Besides  recommending 
the  youths  employed  at  the  mill  to  join 
Mechanics'  Institutions,  he  was  speedily  oc- 
cupied in  forming  others  of  an  improvable 
tendency  himself ;  and  instead  of  raising 
subscriptions  among  the  rich,  he  Avent 
among  the  poor,  and  wherever  he^  fouikfl 
men  or  v/omen  inclined  to  learn,  he  invited 
them  to  come  to  him  and  be  taught.    Tliji 
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news  spread  rapidly  among  the  poor  and 
unlearned  that  night  schools  were  (?stab- 
liyhed,  where  adults  niiglit  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  wise  teaching  ;  and  now  there  are  so 
many  in  Manchester  and  Salford  that  no 
man  has  an  excuse  for  ignorance.  In  the 
mill  of  which  he  was  overseer,  a  reading  and 
mutual  improvement  society  was  got  up, 
of  which  Mr.  Davidson,  now  i^rown  old  and 
venerable,  was  the  respected  president,  and 
Charles  himself  the  secretary-  Baths  and 
washouses,  too,  were  built  near  the  factory, 
and  the  waste  steam  from  the  boiler  profit- 
ably employed. 

^^chools  for  the  children  were  established, 
at  which  all  the  little  workers  at  the  mill 
were  freely  taught  ;  and,  as  "  all  work  and 
no  piay  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,"  so  play- 
grounds were  set  apart  for  their  amusement 
and  exercise  during  the  intermissions  of 
labour  ;  and  thus  good  healthy  children  grew 
up  intogood  welldisciplinedmen  andwomen. 
Seeing  the  evils  of  close  unhealthy  dwell- 
ings, he  got  up  a  building  society  among 
his  fellow-workmen,  and  in  les^s  than  five 
years  the  whole  of  the  persons  employed 
on  the  establishment,  were  comfortably 
located  in  neat  clean  cottages.  His  ex- 
ample was  quickly  followed,  and  the  legisla- 
ture seconding  the  endeavours  of  he,  and 
such  as  he ;  there  are  now  in  Manchester 
people's  parks,  people's  libraries,  people's 
baths,  and  people's  savings  banks.  In 
short,  so  great  was  the  success  of  the  im- 
provements which  had  their  origin  in  the 
endeavours  of  Mr.  Davidson  and  his  over- 
seer, that  there  is  now  scarcely  a  mill  in 
Manchester  where  the  workers  are  not  in  a 
fair  way  of  improving  themselves,  if  they 
had  not  already  availed  themselves  af  the 
opportunities  offered. 

John  Mitchell,  unlike  his  father,  h?.s 
grown  up  into  a  steady,  industrious,  sober 
young  man,  and  now  holds  a  lespon.sible 
situation  under  his  uncle,  in  Mr.  Davidson's 
factory. 

And  little  Mary,  dear  child !  inherits  all 
her  mother's  beauty  without  her  faults — but 
she  was  better  brought  up. 

One  afternoon  late  in  the  autumn,  a  mes- 
senger came  into  the  mill,  and  .invited 
(/haries  to  step  up  to  the  private  house  of 
Mr.  Davidson  Of  course  he  was  not  long 
in  obeying  the  call. 

"  Sit  down,  my  dear  Sparkes,"  said  the 
venerable  old  man,  as  soan  as  Charles  en- 
tered the  sitting-room. 

So  down  he  aat  accordingly. 

''  I  hare  been  thinking,  Charles,"  said  his 
old  master,  "  that  as  I  owe  the  comfort  of 
my  life  toyou — indeed,  my  very  life  itself,"-— 

Charles  would  have  spoken,  but  Mr. 
Davidson  raised  his  hand  in  deprecation. 


"  That  I  owe  you  something  in  return. 
Now  it  is  my  Trish,  Charles,  that,  as  you 
have  deserved  so  well  of  me,  and  I  have 
neither  kith  or  kin — at  least  none  that  warit 
aught  of  me— you  should  take  the  entire 
management  of  my  mills." 

Charles  bowed  his  head  in  gratitude. 

"  And,  that  you  should  be  more  free  to 
act  as  you  wish,  I  propose  that  you  should 
join  me  as  working  partner." 

•'  My  dear  sir,"  began  Charles. 

**  Stop  a  bit ;  I  have  not  quite  finished: 
nor  am  I  quite  unselfish  in  this  matter.  I 
have  noticed  for  some  time  that  a  mutual 
affection  has  existed  between  my  ward  and 
you.—" 

Charles  blushed,  but  did  not  utter  a 
word. 

"I  can  quite  understand  your  delicacy 
in  not  mentioning  your  love,  even  to  the 
lady  herself;  but,  my  dear  boy,  I  have 
settled  all  that  matter  for  you.  My  lawyer 
will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes  to  witness  the 
agreement,  so  that  we  can  enter  ,^n  the 
partnership  at  once." 

Charles  rose  up  and  clasped  the  old  man's 
hand. 

"  There,  there!  John,  bring  in  the  tea. 
You  don't  take  wine,  Charles  :  glad  of  it — 
glad  of  it." 

*  *  *  * 

There  never  was  such  a  soiree  as  that 
given  on  Charles's  wedding ;  and  there 
never  was  a  happier  party  than  that  assem- 
bled at  it,  though  no  wine  or  spirits  graced 
the  board.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
in  the  factory  was  present,  and  when  Charles 
got  up  to  return  thanks,  when  the  healths  of 
his  bride  and  himself  were  proposed,  perhaps 
the  loudest  cheer  was  given  that  had  ever 
been  heard  in  Mr.  Davidson's  house  before 
or  since.  It  quite  brought  the  tears  into 
old  Mrs.  Sparkes's  eyes. 

With  the  peroration  of  that  memorable 
speech  of  Charles's  our  talo  is  concluded. 

"The  industrious  poor  man,"  said  he, ' '  best 
serves  his  country  by  doing  his  duty  to  his 
family  at  home.  He  best  cimends  his  coun- 
try by  giving  it  good  children  ;  and,  if  he  has 
not  any,  by  setting  a  good  example  himself. 
He  best  governs  by  obeying  the  laws,  and 
by  ruling  in  love  and  mercy  his  own  little 
kingdom  at  home.  His  best  reform  is  that 
which  corrects  the  irregularities  of  his  own 
hearth.  His  best  meetings  are  those  with 
his  own  family  by  his  ow'n  fireside.  His 
best  resolutions  are  those  which  l.ie  carries 
into  effect  for  his  own  amendment  and  that 
of  his  household.  His  best  speeclie^^  are 
those  which  promote  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  towards  mankind.  His  best  peti- 
tions arc  those  of  a  contrite  heart  addresaod 
to  the  King  of  Heaven,  by  whom  ^ha^r  v*^ 
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not  he  des]jisecT,  and  those  to  the  governors 
of  tlie  ear  til  for  the  peaceable  ohtainment 
of  amelioration  for  his  brother  man.  And 
his  best  means  of  snch  obtainment  is  the 
cultivation  of  good  feelings  in  the  hearts  and 
of  good  sense  in  the  heads  of  those  around 
him.  His  best  wealth  is  contentment.  His 
best  love  is  that  which  comforts  his  family. 


His  best  instruction  is  that  which  human- 
izes and  ennobles  their  hearts.  And  his 
best  religion  is  that  which  leads  to  '  do 
justice  and  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  his  (tod.'  AVould  he  triumph  ?— let 
him  learn  to  endure.  Would  he  be  a  hero? 
let  him  subdue  himself.  Would  he  govern  ? 
— let  him  first  obey." 


WHAT    A    AVORLD    THIS    MIGHT    BE! 


Oh !  what  a  world  this  might  be, 
If  hearts  were  always  kind  ; 

If,  Friendship,  none  would  slight  thee. 
And  Fortune  prove  less  blind  ! 

With  love's  own  voice  to  guide  us — 

Unchangingly  and  fond — 
With  all  we  wish  beside  us, 

And  not  a  care  beyond. 

Oh !  what  a  world  this  might  be  ; 
More  blest  than  tha\of  yore ; 


Come,  learn,  and  'twill  requite  ye 
To  love  each  other  more. 

Oh  !  what  a  world  of  beauty 
A  loving  heart  might  plan — 

If  n^'aA  did  but  his  duty. 
And  helped  his  brother  man  ! 

The  angel-guests  would  brighten 
The  threshold  with  their  wings, 

And  love  divine  enlighten 
The  old  forgotten  springs. 


A    CUHE    FOR    LOW    SPIllITS- 

A   HOUSEHOLD   SKETCH. 


From  some  cause,  real  or  imaginary,  I  felt 
low-spirited.  There  was  a  cloud  upon  my 
feelings,  and  I  could  not  smile  as  usual,  nor 
speak  in  a  tone  of  cheerfulness.  As  a  na- 
tural result,  the  light  of  my  countenance 
being  gone,  all  things  around  me  were  in 
shadow.  My  husband  was  serious,  and 
had  little  to  say ;  the  children  would  look 
strange  at  me  when  I  answered  their  ques- 
tions, or  spoke  to  them  for  any  purpose  ; 
and  my  domestics  moved  about  in  a  quiet 
manner,  and  when  they  addressed  me,  did 
so  in  a  tone  more  subdued  than  usual. 

This  re-action  upon  my  state  only  made 
darker  the  clouds  that  veiled  my  spirits. 
I  was  conscious  of  this,  and  was  sensible 
that  the  original  cause  of  my  depression 
was  entirely  inadequate,  in  itself,  to  pro- 
duce the  result  which  had  followed.  Under 
this  feeling,  I  made  an  effort  to  rally  myself, 
but  in  vain  ;  and  sank  lower  from  the  very 
struggle  to  rise  above  the  gloom  that  over- 
shadowed me. 

When  my  husband  came  home  at  dinner- 
time, I  tried  to  meet  him  with  a  smile  ;  but 
I  felt  that  the  light  upon  my  countenance 
was  feeble,  and  of  brief  duration.  He 
looked  at  me  earnestly,  and,  in  his  kind  and 
gentle  way,  inquired  if  I  felt  no  better, 
affecting  to  believe  that  my  ailment  was  one 
of  the  body,  instead  of  the  mind.  But  I 
scarcely  answered  him,  and  I  could  see 
that    he    felt    hurt.      How    much    more 


wretched  did  I  become  at  this.     Couldl 
have   then    retired    to   my   chamber,    and 
alone,  give  my  full  heart  vent  in  a   passion 
of  tears,  I  might  have  obtained  relief  to  my 
feelings.     But  I  could  not  do  this. 

While  I  sat  at  the  table,  forcing  a  little 
into  my  mouth  for  appearance'  sake,  my 
husband  said : 

"  You  remember  the  fine  lad  who  has  been 
for  some  time  in  our  store  ? " 

I  nodded  my  head,  but  the  question  did 
not  awake  in  my  mind  the  slightest  interest. 

*'  He  has  not  made  his  appearance  for 
several  days  ;  and  I  learned  this  morning, 
on  sending  to  the  house  of  his  mother,  that 
he  was  very  ill." 

''  Ah !  "  was  my  indifferent  response.  Had 
I  spoken  what  was  in  my  mind,  I  would 
have  said,  *'  I'm  very  sorry,  but  I  can't  help 
it."  I  did  not  at  the  moment  feel  the 
slightest  interest  in  the  lad. 

"Yes,"  added  my  husband,  "and  the 
person  who  called  to  let  me  know  about  it 
expressed  his  fears  that  Edward  would  not 
get  up  again." 

"  What  ails  him  ? "  I  inquired. 

"  I  did  not  clearly  understand,  but  he 
has  fever  of  some  kind.  You  remember  his 
mother  very  well  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes.  You  know  she  has  worked 
for  me.  Edward  is  her  only  child,  I  be- 
lieve." 
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'•  1'es  ;  and  his  loss  to  her  v  ill  be  almost  j 
everythinp;." 

"  Is  he  in  such  tlangor?"  T  inquired,  a  feel- 
ing of  interest  be^^^inning  to  stir  my  heart. 

'*  He  is  not  expected  to  live." 

'•  Poor  woman  !  how  distressed  she  must  be ! 
I  wonder  what  her  circumstances  are  just  at 
this  time.  Slie  seemed  very  poor  when  slie 
worked  for  me." 

"  And  slie  is  very  poor  still,  T  doubt  not. 
She  has  lierseif  been  sick,  and  during  the  time 
it  is  probable  that  Edward's  wages  were  all  her 
income.  I  am  afraid  she  lias  suffered,  and 
that  she  has  not  now  the  means  of  procuring 
for  Jier  sick  boy  things  necessary  for  his  com- 
fort. Could  you  not  go  round  there  this  after- 
noon, and  see  how  they  are  ?  ' 

I  shook  my  head  instantly  at  this  proposi- 
tion, for  sympathy  for  others  was  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  dispel  my  selfish  despondency  of 
mind. 

"  Then  I  must  step  round,"  replied  my  hus- 
band, "  before  I  go  to  the  store,  although  we 
are  very  busy  to-day,  and  I  am  much  wanted 
there.  It  would  not  be  right  to  neglect  the 
lad  and  his  mother,  mider  the  present  cir- 
cumstances." 

I  felt  rebuked  at  these  words ;  and,  with  a 
forced  effort,  said,  ''  I  will  go." 

"  It  will  be  much  better  for  you  to  see  them 
than  for  me,"  returned  my  husband,  "  for  you 
can  understand  their  wants  better,  and  minis- 
ter to  them  more  effectually.  If  they  need 
any  comforts,  I  should  like  you  too  see  them 
supplied." 

it  still  cost  me  an  effort  to  get  ready,  but 
as  I  h.ad  promised  to  do  as  my  husband 
wished,  the  effort  was  to  be  made.  By  the 
time  I  was  prepared  to  go  out  I  felt  some- 
thing better.  The  exertion  I  was  required 
to  make  tended  to  disperse  slightly  the 
clouds  that  hung  over  me,  and  as  they  began 
gradually  to  move,  my  thoughts  turned  with 
an  awakening  interest  towards  the  object  oi 
my  husband's  solicitude. 

All  was  silent  within  the  humble  abode  to 
which  my  errand  led  me.  I  knocked  lightly, 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  mother  of  Ed- 
ward opened  the  door.  She  looked  pale  and 
anxious. 

"  How  is  your  son,  Mrs.  Ellis  ?"  I  inquired 
as  1  stept  in, 

**He  is  very  low,  ma'am,"  she  replied. 

*'Not  in  danger,  I  hope  ?" 

'as 
is 


*'  The  fever  has  left  him,  but  he  is 
an  infant.      All  his  strength 


weak  as 
gone.'' 

"But  proper  nourishment  will  restore  him, 
if  the  disease  is  broken." 

•*  So  the  doctor  says.  But  I'm  afraid  it 
is  too  late.  He  seems  to  be  sinking  every 
hour.  Will  you  walk  up  and  see  him, 
ma'am  ?" 

I  followed  Mrs.  Ellis  upstairs,  and  into 


the  chamber  where  the  sick  boy  lay.  I  was 
not  surpiised  at  the  fcar.^  she  had  expressed 
when  i  saw  Edward's  pale,  sunken  face, 
and  hollow,  almost  passionless,  eyes.  He 
scarcely  noticed  my  entrance. 

"Poor  boy!"  sighed  his  mother,  "he  has 
had  a  very  sick  spell."  'My  liveliest  interest 
was  awakened. 

"  lie  has  been  sick  indeed  1 "  I  replied,  as  I 
laid  my  hand  upon  liis  white  foreliead.  I 
found  that  his  skin  was  cold  and  damp.  I'he 
fever  had  nearly  burned  out  tlie  vital  energies 
of  his  system.  "  Do  you  give  hhn  much 
nourishment  ?" 

"  He  takes  a  little  barley  water." 

'•  Has  the  doctor  ordered  nothing  else?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,'*  replied  Mrs.  Ellis,  but  with 
an  air  of  hesitation,  "  he  said  that  some  strong 
chicken  brotli,  a  few  spoonsful  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  would  be  of  great  use  to  him." 

**  And  have  you  not  given  him  any  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am ;  chickens  are  expensive,  and 
we" — 

"  Oh  !"  I  understand.  We  keep  fowls,  and 
have  now  some  chickens ;  one  of  the  finest 
of  which  we  intended  to  use  to-day.  Step  over 
to  my  house,  and  tell  Alice  to  get  it  ready 
to  boil  immediately.  I  will  stay  with  Ed- 
ward till  you  return,  and  will  stay  also  to 
prepare  the  broth  for  you." 

How  highly  glowed  that  poor  mother's  face, 
as  my  words  fell  upon  her  ears ! 

"  Oh!  ma'am,  you  are  very  kind,"  but  it 
will  be  asking  too  much  of  you  to  stay  here  so 
long." 

"  You  didn't  ask  it,  Mrs.  Ellis,"  said  I, 
smilingly ;  "  I  have  offered  to  stay  ;  so  do  go 
for  the  chicken  as  quickly  as  you  can,  for  it  will 
take  some  time  to  prepare,  and  Edward  needs 
it  veiy  much.'' 

Mrs.  Ellis  very  soon  returned.  The  fowl  was 
cut  up,  and  put  into  a  clean  saucepan,  witli 
about  a  pint  of  water;  and  in  less  than  half- 
an-hour  we  had  some  nice  strong  broth 
ready.  We  took  out  about  half  a  teacupfull, 
added  a  grain  or  two  of  salt,  and  gave  the  sick 
lad  a  spoonful  at  a  time,  till  he  had  swallowed 
nearly  half  of  it.  The  moment  the  flavour 
touched  his  palate,  his  countenance  underwent 
a  pleasing  change,  and  he  swallowed  eagerly. 

"  It  does  him  good,"  said  I,  speaking  warmly, 
and  from  an  impulse  of  pleasure  that  made  my 
heart  glow. 

We  sat  and  looked  with  silent  interest  on 
the  boy's  face.  After  about  ten  minutes  some 
thing  like  warmth  came  upon  his  wan  cheeks, 
and  when  I  put  my  hand  again  upon  his  fore- 
head, the  coldness  and  dampness  was  fast  de- 
parting. The  broth  had  quickened  his  languid 
pulse,  I  staid  nearly  an  hour  longer ;  and  hav- 
ing given  him  a  second  portion  of  the  restora- 
tive, and  Imding  that  he  was  composed  and 
likely  to  doze,  1  withdrew  from  the  humble 
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abode  of  this  widow  and  hor  only  child,  pro- 
mising to  see  them  again  in  the  morning. 

When  I  regained  the  street,  and  my  thoughts 
for  a  moment  reverted  to  myself,  how  did  I 
find  all  changed  !  The  clouds  liad  dispersed — 
the  heavy  load  raided  from  my  bosom,  I 
walked  with  a  freer  step.  Sympathy  for  others 
and  active  efforts  to  do  others  good  had  expelled 
the  evil  spirits  from  my  heart;  and  now  serene 
peace  had  there  her  quiet  habitation.  Tliere 
was  light  in  every  \>jirt  uf  my  dwelling  when  I 


re-entered  it,  and  I  sung  cheeri.jlly  as  I  pre- 
l)arcd  \Aith  my  own  hands  a  basket  of  provi- 
sions for  tlie  ijoor  widow. 

When  my  Imsband  returned  in  the  evening 
he  lbu?id  me  at  work  cheerfully  in  my  family, 
and  all  bright  and  smiling  again.  The  eifort 
to  do  good  to  others  had  driven  away  the  dark- 
ness from  my  spirit,  and  the  sunshine  was  again 
upon  my  countenance,  and  reflected  uix)n  evei  y 
member  of  my  household. 


Vina' 


iHE  WATCH  TRADE  IN  SWITZEELA^s  D. 


Geneva  and  Neufcliatel  are  the  seat  of 
the  watch  manufacture.  In  the  long  val- 
ley called  the  Val  T ravers,  stretching 
from  the  neiglihourhood  of  Neufcliatel  to 
the  borders  of  France,  and  at  Locle,  in  the 
same  quarter,  are  numerous  small  factories 
of  these  articles.  The  following  account 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  trade 
may  prove  interesting  to  the  reader : — 

"As  early  as  the  seventeenth  century, 
some  workmen  had  constructed  wooden 
clocks  with  weiglits,  after  the  model  of  the 
parish  clock,  which  was  placed  in  tlie 
church  of  Lode  in  tlie  yeiir  1630.  But  no 
idea  had  as  yet  been  conceived  of  making 
clocks  with  springs.  It  was  only  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  same  century  that  an 
inhabitant  of  these  mountains,  having  re- 
turned from  a  long  voyage,  brought  back 
with  him  a  watch,  an  object  which  was 
till  that  time  unknown  in  the  country. 
Being  obliged  to  have  his  watch  repaired, 
he  carried  it  to  a  mechanic  named  Richard, 
who  was  a  skilful  w^orkman. 

**  Richard  succeeded  in  repairing  the 
watch ;  and  having  attentively  examined 
its  mechanism,  conceived  the  idea  of  con- 
structing a  similar  article.  By  dint  of  la- 
bour and  perseverance,  he  at  length  suc- 
ceeded, tiiough  not  without  having  had 
great  difficulties  to  surmount;  and  he  was 
compelled  to  construct  all  the  different 
movements  of  the  watch,  and  even  to 
manufacture  some  ill-finished  tools  in  order 
to  assist  him  in  his  labours.  When  this 
undertaking  was  comi^leted,  it  created  a 
great  sensation  in  the  country,  and  excited 
the  emulation  of  several  men  of  genius  to 
imitate  the  example ;  and  thus,  very  for- 
tunately, watchmaking  was  gradually  in- 
troduced among  the  mountains,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  had  hitherto  exercised 
no  other  trade  or  profession  than  those 
which  were  strictly  necessary  to  their  daily 
wants,  their  time  being  principally  em- 
ployed in  cultivating  an  Ungrateful  and 
unproductive  soiL 


"For  a  number  of  years  those  who  be- 
took themselves  to  watchmaking  were 
placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  by  having 
to  import  tlieir  tools ;  but  these  they  in 
time  learned  to  make  and  greatly  improve 
upon.  In  proportion  as  men  embraced  the 
profession  of  watchmaking,  the  art  became 
more  developed ;  several  returned  from 
Paris,  where  they  had  gone  to  perfect 
themselves^  and  contributed  by  their 
knowledge  to  advance  tlie  general  skill. 
It  is  not  more  than  eighty  or  ninety  year^ 
since  a  few  merchants  began  to  collect  to- 
gether small  parcels  of  watches,  in  order 
to  sell  them  in  foreign  markets.  The  suc- 
cess which  attended  these  speculations  in- 
duced and  encouraged  the  population  of 
these  countries  to  devote  tliemselves  still 
more  to  the  production  of  articles  of  ready 
sale  ;  so  much  so,  that  very  nearly  the 
whole  population  has,  with  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, embraced  the  watchmaking  trade. 
Meanwhile,  the  population  has  increased 
threefold,  independently  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  workmen  who  are  established  in 
almost  all  the  towns  of  Europe,  in  the 
United  States  of  America^  and  even  in  tlie 
East  Indies  and  China.  It  is  from  this 
period,  also,  that  dates  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  country  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  where,  notwithstanding  the  barren- 
ness of  the  soil  and  the  severity  of  the  cli- 
mate, beautiful  and  well-built  villages  are 
everywhere  to  be  seen,  connected  by  easy 
communications,  together  with  a  very 
considerable  and  industrious  population, 
in  the  enjoyment,  if  not  of  great  fortunes, 
at  least  of  a  happy  and  easy  indepen- 
dence." 

Thus,  in  defiance  of  the  difficulties  which 
it  v/as  necessary  to  overcome,  in  spite  of 
tlie  obstacles  which  w^ere  opposed  to  the 
introduction  of  their  industry  into  other 
countries,  and  notwithstanding  the  prohi- 
bitions which  enfeeb)«.'d  its  development, 
it  has  at  length  attained  a  prodigious  ex- 
tension,     it  may   bo   Further    remarked, 
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that,  from  the  upper  valleys  of  Neulchatel, 
where  it  originated,  it  has  spread  from 
east  to  west  into  the  valleys  of  the  Jura, 
and  into  the  cantons  of  Berne  and  Vaud  ; 
and  furtlier,  tliat  all  tliese  populations  form 
at  present  a  single  and  united  manuractory, 
whose  centre  and  principal  focus  is  in  the 
mountains  of  Neufchatel. 

It    is    probable    that    not    fewer    than 
l>00;000  watches    are    exported    annually 


from  Geneva  and  Neufclio.i'^l.  The  greater 
part  are  necessarily  smufrgied  out  of  the 
country,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  du- 
ties of  France,  Austria,  and  other  nations, 
through  which  they  must  go  to  find,  an  out- 
let to  America,  J'^ngland,  Turkey,  and 
other  countries  still  more  remote.  By  the 
lowering  of  import  duties,  however,  Swiss 
watches  are  imported  in  a  regular  way 
into  England. 


THE 


OVEliLAND    llOUTE    FEOM    THE 
CHARING-CROSS. 


BANK    TO 


(Concluded  from  page  69 .J 


Tou  will  now  have  arrived  at  the  obelisk, 
"where  Cheapside  is  met  on  the  one  hand  by 
St.  Paurs-churchyard,  and  on  the  other 
by  Paternoster-row,  Newgate-street,  and 
St.  Martin's-le- Grand.  Tv'ere  you  on  foot, 
it  would  be  as  well  to  pass  through  the 
great  emporium  of  literature,  ''  the  Ilow," 
as  it  is  called  ;  look  into  Newgate-market 
and  Warwick-lane,  where  stands  the  old 
College  of  Physicians  (now  one  of  the 
entrances  to  the  market),  with  its  '*  gilded 
pill"  on  the  roof;  pass  through  the  avenue 
of  the  Post-office  ;  glance  up  St.  Martin's- 
le-Grand,  so  called  after  a  collegiate  church 
and  sanctuary;  stand  on  the  *'  highest 
ground  in  the  city,"  in  Panyer-alley,  New- 
gate-street ;  or  make  your  way  into  Holborn, 
and  look  up  fearfully  at  the  dark  walls  of 
Newgate,  where  blood-stained  murderers 
die.  But  as  you  are  fast  bound  on  the  roof 
of  the  omnibus,  *'  all  the  way  to  Charing- 
cross  for  threepence,"  it  will  be  as  well, 
perhaps,  to  keep  your  seat  and  look  about 
you.  And  you  must  make  your  observa- 
tions shortly  here,  for  the  horses  invariably 
quicken  their  pace  round  the  '*  church- 
yard." 

*'  Bless  us,  how  the  wind  blows  !  What's 
the  cause  of  it,  coachman  ?  " 

'*  Vy,  sir,  I  don't  ezackly  know  the  sky- 
enteefic  reason  on  it,"  replies  that  saga- 
cious individual,  "  but  I  have  heerd  say  as 
how  the  devil  once  brought  the  four  winds 
here  on  a  hexcursion,  and  left  'em  waitin' 
for  him  while  he  paid  a  wisit  to  some  friends 
of  hisn  at  the  Chapter  coffee-house, over  the 
way." 

*'  Ah,  then,"  say  you,  "  I  suppose  they 
take  it  in  turns  to  wait  for  him  ?" 

*'  Just  so,  sir,"  chimes  in  one  ol  the 
*'  outsides;"  "  sometimes  its  the  west  wind, 
sometimes  the  boisterous  north,  sometimes 
the  rainy  east,  and  sometimes  the  w'arm 
and  balmy  south ;  one  or  the  other  W'aits 
continually,  so  the  legend  goes." 


With  which  remarkable  piece  of  informa- 
tion, the  ''  outside,"  the  coachman,  and 
yourself  relapse  into  silence,  which  allows 
you  to  resume  your  previous  line  of  thought. 

The  coachman  cannot  tell  you  much 
about  the  cathedral,  but  he  can  inform  you 
that  the  side  of  the  churchyard  through 
which  you  are  travelling,  that  next  the 
Thames,  is  called  the  bow,  and  that  the 
other  side,  which  is  stopped  by  a  wooden 
barrier  (one  of  St.  Paul's  chains)  is  known 
as  the  string ;  and  he  can  also  tell  you,  if 
he  chooses,  that  on  Lord  Mayor's-day  the 
houses  hereabouts  are  alive. with  company, 
and  that  the  vergers  admit  folks  to  the 
south  outer  gallery  of  the  cathedral  to  view 
the  procession,  at  prices  varying  according 
to  the  attractions — the  number  of  men  in 
armour,  and  so  forth — from  twopence  to 
half-a-crown  a  head.  And  he  can  tell  you, 
also,  that  the  boys  at  St.  Paul's  school, 
just  at  the  entrance  of  the*'  yard,"  make 
such  a  noise  in  their  covered  playground 
sometimes,  that  old  ladies  passing  that  way 
are  fain  to  turn  back,  and  go  on  their 
peaceful  road  ou  the  north  side,  among  the 
splendid  drapers'  shops,  much  to  the  detri 
ment  of  the  cheap  '*  busses." 

In  St.  Paul's-churchyard,  or  rather  St. 
Paul's-chain,  lived  the  celebrated  Cocker, 
the  arithmetician  ("  according  to  Cocker") 
who- wrote  the  "Pen's  Ascendancy"  and 
taught  the  arts  of  writing  and  arithmetic  in 
"  an  extraordinary  manner  ;"  and  near  the 
same  spot  is  the  office  of  the  Registrar  of 
the  Admiralty.  Farther  on  you  will  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  entrance  to  Doctors'- 
comrrions — an  interesting  place  if  you  have 
any  expectances  from  apoplectic  uncles  or 
dowager  aunts  ;  a  place  in  which  the  most 
heterogeneous  businesses  are  carried  on,  and 
all  affairs  connected  with  wills,  marriages, 
divorces,  and  disputes  about  seamen's 
wages,  and  ships  running  foul  of  each  oth.»ri 
are  amicably  or  disagreeably  settled,  us  DUt 
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case  may  be.  A  very  curious  place  is 
Doctors'-commons ;  for,  besides  that  the 
man  in  a  white  apron  is  constantly  on  the 
look  out  for  marriageable  young  men  and 
women,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  touter  for  the 
proctors  inside;  and,  besides  that  there  is 
no  knowing  altogether  what  sort  of  justice 
is  dispensed  in  its  several  courts  ;  and, 
besides  that  the  officers  are  all  more  or  less 
related  to  each  other  ;  and,  besides  that  an 
advocate  in  one  court  may  be  judge  in 
another,  and  proctor  in  a  third  ; — the  plans 
of  procedure  are  antiquated,  slow,  uncer- 
tain, and  expensive,  and,  what  is  worse  than 
all,  a  monopoly. 

A  few  paces  further  down  the  Commons, 
towards  the  river,  stands  Heralds'  College  ; 
or,  according  to  modern  etiquette,  "  The 
College  of  Arms ;"  the  grand  manufactory 
of  family  pedigrees,  with  coats  of  arms  to 
match.  Here  may  be  obtained  of  those  re- 
nowned potentates  "  Garter,"  or  his  assist- 
ant *'  Norroy,"  **  Kings  of  Arms,"  upon 
the  payment  of  certain  fees,  the  most  au- 
thentic information  of  any  aristocratic  rela- 
tions to  which  the  applicant  can  lay  claim, 
with  the  pedigree  in  which  they  are  duly 
marshalled,  and  a  coat  of  arms  to  taste. 
Such  is  the  pride  of  the  genealogist,  that 
forgetting,  probably,  that 

•'  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
Ancl  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth,  e'er  gave, 
Await,  aUke  th'  inevitable  hour  ;" 

And  that 

•*  The  path  of  glory  leads  but  to  the  grave." 

His  ingenuity  has  been  known  to  trace  back 
his  pedigree  some  generations  beyond 
Adam ;  but  the  sovereigns  of  the  college 
were  not  to  be  tempted ;  their  orthodoxy 
would  never  countenance  any  attempt  to 
go  further  back  than  the  "  firstman,"  even 
though  the  applicant  had  been  a  Chinese.* 
But  the  vehicle  will  not  wait,  so  you  must 
defer  what  you  have  to  say  or  think  about 
Doctors'-commons,  and  even  about  the 
cathedral  itself,  till  you  get  home  ;  without 
you  like  to  dismount  and  look  at  the  in- 
terior ;  and  this  masterpiece  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren  will  well  repay  you  for  more 
than  a  cursory  visit ;  but,  as  your  destina- 
tion is  Charing-cross  and  not  St.  Paul's, 
you  must  content  yourself  with  merely 
noticing  its  noble   exterior— its  dome,  and 

[*  Our  correspondent's  allusion  requires  a  little 
explanation.  Upon  the  Editor  of  one  of  our 
county  histories  sending  a  proof  sheet  of  the 
pedigree  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  to  its  living 
lepresentative,  his  daughter,  who  prided  herself 
on  her  genealogical  knowledge,  was  desirous  of 
carrying  the  pedigree  three  generations  higher 
than  the  proof,  in  which  the  tirst  Christian  name 
was  **  Adam;'*  but  upon  consulting  the  official 
documents  at  *«  the  College,"  the  claim  was  not 
allowed.— Ed.] 


pillars,  and  galleries,  and  statues  ;  its 
figure  of  Queen  Anne  in  the  forecourt, 
and  its  railing,  which  cost  eleven  thousand 
pounds,  and  which  the  dean  and  chapter 
refuse  to  take  down — reserving  your  visit 
till  you  have  been  home  and  studied  well 
its  history  and  associations.  On  looking 
back  upon  its  noble  towers,  as  you  descend 
Ludgate-hill,  however,  you  will  probably 
recall  the  old  story  of  the  church  buried 
beneath  it,  and  remember  Fuller's  saying, 
that  "it  might  be  called  the  mother  church 
indeed,  having  one  babe  (St.  Faith's)  in 
her  body,  and  another  (St.  Gregory)  in  her 
arms." 

Regretting  that  your  time  will  not  permit 
your  descent  from  your  seat,  you  will  just 
be  enabled  to  recall  the  memory  of  some  of 
its  legends — the  Ladye  Chapel  of  the  old 
church,  the  sermons  at  the  Cross,  &c. ;  and 
content  yourself  with  the  knowled:?e  that  in 
the  churchyard  (the  string)  were  first  pub- 
lished the  majority  of  Shakspeare'c  plays, 
at  the  booksellers'  shops  then  known  as  the 
Green  Dragon,  the  Flower  de  Luce,  &c., 
before  the  booksellers  removed  to  Little 
Britain  and  Paternoster-row,  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  fire  ;  and  that  at  the  north- 
west corner,  now  occupied  by  Messrs.  Grant 
and  Griffith,  once  lived  John  Newberry,  the 
child's  bookseller,  for  whom  Goldsmith  is 
said  to  have  written  the  *'  Entertaining  His- 
toric of  Goody  Two  Shoes." 

Passing  through  Ludgate-street  and  hill, 
where  stood  one  of  the  ancient  gates  of  the 
city,  and  where  the  barons  in  arms  against 
King  John  destroyed  the  houses  of  the 
Jews  ;  and  where  was  a  prison  for  debtors  ; 
and  where  terminated  the  rebellious  march 
of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary  ;  and  where  the  remains  of  the  once 
famous  wall  of  London  may  still  be  seen — 
merely  casting  a  glance  at  the  Times  In- 
surance office,  once  the  shop  of  Messrs. 
Hundall  and  Bridge,  bankers  and  gold- 
smiths, we  come  to  the  Waithman  monu- 
ment, on  the  one  side,  and  the  obelisk  to 
the  memory  of  John  Wilkes  (erected,  says 
Walpole,  while  he  was  yet  a  criminal  of 
state  and  a  prisoner),  on  the  other,  and 
enter  at  once  upon  the  thoroughfare  called 
Fleet-street. 

And  here  an  opportune  stoppage  en- 
ables you  to  gaze  upon  that  monument 
of  skill,  Blackfriars-bridge,  erected  in  the 
years  1760-9,  at  something  less  than  the 
estimated  cost,  by  a  young  Scotchman 
named  Robert  Mylne,  afterwards  sur- 
veyor of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Even 
now  it  presents  a  noble  appearance,  with 
its  lamps  just  lighted;  but  iis  beauty 
was  eftectually  injured  when,  in  1840,  it 
was  found  expedient  to  lower  the  roadway, 
and  remove  the  open  balustrade.    On  the 
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other  hand,  the  view  of  the  last  tottering 
iremnant  of  the  Fleet  Prison,  the  outer  wall 
of  the  yard  towards  Farringdon-street,  will 
enable  you  to  moralize  on  the  spirits  broken, 
the  prospects  ruined,  and  the  legal  deaths 
within  its  once  dismal  precincts.     A  long 
history  of  gloom  yet  hangs  about  the  ruin. 
It  was  originally  a  prison  for  political  of- 
fenders, and  has  undergone  the  usual  mu- 
tations common  to  public  buildings  in  Lon- 
don and  elsewhere.     Burnt  in  the  great  fire 
of  1666,  it  was  rebuilt,  and  again  destroyed 
by  the  rioters  under  Lord  George  Gordon, 
and  the  prisoners  set  free.     liaised  again 
on  its  former  foundation,   it   acquired    an 
unenviable  fame  as  the  scene  of  those  dis- 
graceful marriages  known  as  Fleet  weddings 
m  the  last  century  ;  and,  after  a  long  and 
dreary  existence,  was  finally  abolished  and 
pulled  down  in  April,  1844.     The  prisoners 
were  removed  to  the  Queen's  Bench,  and 
the  site  was  purchased  by  the  corporation 
of  London   for   £29,000.     It  is  at  present 
used   as   a    depository   for    paving-stones. 
Within  its  walls  have  been  confined — Rich- 
ard Savage,  the  poet,  who  lived  for  years 
within   "  the   rules,"    as   a  security   from 
arrest ;    Lord  Surrey,   another  poet,   who 
describes  his  place  of  confinement  as  **  a 
noisome  place  with  a  pestilent  atmosphere ; " 
Bishop  Hooper,  the  martyr ;  Robert  Lloyd, 
the  poet ;  Francis  Sandford,  author  of  the 
"  Genealogical  History,"  who  died  here  in 
1693;  Lord  Yiscount  Falkland,  for  "send- 
ing a  challenge;"    Keys,  the   husband  cff 
Lady  Mary  Grey,  sister  to  Queen   Jane  ; 
Dr.  Donne  ;  Wycherley,  the  poet,  for  seven 
years;  Baker,  the  author  of  the  *'  Chronicle" 
which  bears  his  name;    Sir   Robert  Killi- 
grew,  '*  for  having  some  little  speech  with 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury ;"  William  Prynne, 
for  the  crime  of  writing  his  *'  Histriomastix ;" 
James  Howell,  the  author  of  so  many  en- 
tertaining letters ;  Penn,  the  founder  of  the 
Quakers  ;    Richard    Oasiler,    the    factory 
•girls'  friend  ;    and  a  host  of  other  no  less 
well-known    personages.       In    the    Fleet 
Prison  the  son  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tague was  married  to  a  Avoman  of  no  cha- 
racter, with  whom  he  shortly  quarrelled  and 
urted ;  and  here  also  Churchill,  the  poet, 

ed  the  wedding  knot. 

In  Farriiigdon-street  existed  the  cele- 
brated Fleet- market,  which  was  removed 
to  its  present  site — where  it  is  scarcely  less 
celebrated  as  being  a  giant  failure — in  1828, 
to  widen  the  thoroughfare  fromBlackfriars'- 
bridge  to  Holborn ;  and  beneath  the  road- 
way, the  Fleet  ditch,  once  the  River  of  Weils, 
which  supplied  half  London  with  water, 
still  rolls  its  muddy  tide.  It  became  so 
greaf,  a  nuisance  in ^  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  that  when  the  Mansion-house 
was  built,  they  arched  over  the  ditch  ;  aud 
the-s 


*•  Sweepings  from  butchers'   stalls,  dung,  OiTai, 
'  ff"ts,  and  blood, 

Drown'd  puppies,  stinking  sprats,  all  drenched 

in  mud. 
Dead  cats,  and  turnip-tops," 

which  Swift  tells  us  might  be  seen  there 
daily,  now  flow  silently  into  the  Thames, 
under  cover,  and  no  longer  otfend  the  eyes 
and  nostrils  of  the  fastidious  public ! 

But  the  vehicle  hastens  onwards.  Fleet- 
street  stands  before  us ;  and  here  we 
are  on  classic  ground,  indeed !  The 
very  pavement,  trodden  and  worn  by 
thousands  of  pedestrians  daily,  is  hal- 
lowed by  remembrances  of  some  of  the 
greatest  names  in  English  literature.  Here 
lived,  or  walked,  or  visited,  the  great  Dr. 
Johnson ;  Sir  Symon  d'Ewes  ;  Cowley,  the 
poet;  Drayton;  T.  Snelling,  the  numisma- 
tist ;  Lintot,  the  bookseller  ;  John  Murray, 
the  father  of  the  present  publisher  ;  Wynkyn 
de  Worde ;  Richard  Pynson  ;  Joel  Stephens ; 
Byron,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and 
Southey  ;  besides  a  host  of  other  celebrated 
men. 

To  go  into  anything  like  detail  of  the 
many  remarkable  places  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, would  be  next  to  impossible  at  the 
rate  the  omnibus  is  travelling  now ;  you 
must,  therefore,  content  yourselves  with  a 
glance  merely  at  the  outside  of  the  houses 
as  you  pass  along.  That  now  occupied  as 
the  office  of  the  Simday  Times,  is  the  one 
in  which  Alderman  Waithman  made  his 
fortune  ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  the 
snufF-shop,  known  as  Hardham's,  once  a  sort 
of  amateur  dramatic  school,  where  George 
Frederick  Cooke,  and  others,  made  their 
first  appearance.  In  St.  Bride's  church — 
the  opening  between  the  publishing  office 
of  the  merry  "  Punch"  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Mr.  Bogue,  the  bookseller,  leads  to 
it — were  buried  Ogilby,  the  translator  of 
Homer ;  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  the  famous 
printer  ;  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  the  poet;  and 
Flaxman,  the  poet  and  painter ;  and  in 
the  passage  by  the  side  of  the  churchyard 
was  one  of  the  numerous  London  residences 
of  Milton.  In  Shoe-lane,  rare  Ben  Jonson 
held  his  revels  ;  poor  Thomas  Chattertou 
was  buried ;  and  Samuel  Boyce,  the  poet, 
when  nearly  dying  of  starvation,  could  not 
eat  a  basin  of  soup  because  there  was  no 
ketchup  in  it !  In  Bolt- court  and  John- 
son's court.  Dr.  Johnson  passed  most  of 
his  life  ;  and  in  Fleet-street  he  was  so  well 
known  that  he  seldom  stirred  abroad,  either 
to  go  to  his  club  or  his  snug  corner  in  the 
Rainbow  tavern,  without  a  crowd  ot  fol- 
lowers ;  anecdotes  of  Johnson  and  Fleet- 
street  abound  in  books  of  all  sorts.  In 
Water-lane  (now  called  Whitefriars-street) 
lived  John  Filby,  the  tailor  who  made 
Goldsmith's    '*  bloom- coloured    coat."    In 
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Sralisbury -court  and  square,  where  once  the 
Buke's  theatre  existed,  and  vrhich  was  then 
considered  a  fashionable  locality,  there 
lived  John  Dryden,  the  poet ;  Richardson, 
the  novelist,  who  had  his  printing-office 
therCy  where  he  stood  at  the  case,  and  com- 
posed, without  "  copy,"  the  principal  part 
of*'  Pamela,"  and  "  Clarissa  Harlowe,"  at 
the  same  time  employing  Goldsmith  as 
reader  or  corrector  of  the  press ;  lady 
Davenant,  the  widow  of  Sir  William  ;  Sand- 
ford,  Cave,  and  Underhill,  the  actors  ;  and 
here  died  the  female  quack,  Mrs.  Daffv, 
the  compounder  of  the  noted  elixir.  Iq 
Fetter-lane,  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury  had 
Dryden  once  lodged  ;  and  Natha- 
was  hanged,  on.  the  oth  of 
participating  in  Waller's 
plot  to  surprise  the  city.  In  Bell-yard  lived 
Fortescue,  the  friend  of  Pope,  "  his  counsel 
learned  in  the  law  ;"  and  in  Shire-lane,  now 
a  half  demolished  and  filthy  place.  Dug- 
dale  the  antiquary  had  his  dwelling,  and 
Theodore  Hook  lay  under  arrest  at  a 
bailiff's,  for  his  mismanagement  of  accounts 
as  treasurer  of  the  island  of  Mauritius.  In 
James  the  First's  time  it  was  known  as 
Rogue's-lane,  and  it  still  deserves  the 
epithet. 

By  the  time  you  reach  Temple-bar,  the 
street  lamps  will  be  lit,  and  you  will  get  as 
good  a  view  of  that  venerable  nuisance  as 
you  may  care  for — since  the  heads  of  male- 
factors are  no  longer  exhibited  on  it,  the 
Bar  has  come  to  be  sadly  in  the  way  of  the 
traffic — and  a  glance  at  the  gates  of  the 
Temple  itself  w'ill  call  up  memories  of  the 
religious  knights,  and  their  gay  doings. 
The  church  in  the  Temple  is  well  worth  see- 
ing ;  and  in  the  ground  east  of  the  choir 
lies  buried  Oliver  Goldsmith,  without  a 
headstone  merely !  In  the  Temple-gardens 
the  white  and  red  roses  which  led  to  the 
destructive  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster 
are  said  to  have  been  plucked.  On  Temple- 
bar  the  last  heads  exhibited  were  those  of 
Fletcher  and  Townley,  the  rebels  (1772)  ; 
and,  except  the  window  in  the  centre,  which 
belongs,  as  well  as  the  apartment  in  the 
Bar,  to  Messrs.  Child  the  bankers,  the  best 
thing  about  Temple-bar  is  the  shop^  of 
Tanner  the  barber,  at  the  corner  of  Shire- 
lane,  where  you  can  get  shaved  and  your 
hair  exit  for  a  jpenny  I 

The  Strand'  lias  ours  been  a  long 
journey,  think  you  ?  If  you  love  old  memo- 
ries, no  !  You  will  notice  here  that  west  of 
the  bar  the  folks  walk  more  leisurely,  and 
put  on  something  of  an  aristocratic  air,  as 
becoming  to  the  good  city  of  Westminster. 
This  wid'e  and  open  thoroughfare,  gay  with 
fine  shops,  and  lights,  and  vehicles,  and 
well-dressed  people,  was,  three  hundred 
years  ago,  a  mere  green  covered  way  be- 


tween London  and  Westmmster,  prmcipallj 
inhabited  by  bishops ;  and  in  the  memorj 
of  thousands  still  living  the  street  was  so 
narrow  that  the  Mheels  of  the  vehicles 
grazed  the  walls  of  St.  Clement's  church  on 
their  passage  to  and  fro.  How  different 
now  ! 

Although  mainly  devoted  to  business,  the 
Strand  retains,  in  the  names  of  its  streets, 
the  memory  of  its  former  greatness. 

''  There  Essex'  stately  pile  adorned  the  shore, 
There  Cecil's,    Bedford's',  Villiers' — now   no 


\% 


more 


," 


and  Buckingham,  Soathampton,  Craven, 
and  Northumberland  live  only  in  tradition, 
except  the  last;  for  behind  the  screen  of 
Northumberland-house  stmds  one  of  the 
finest  dwellings  in  London,  with  trees  and 
gardens,  statues,  paintings,  and  ''other 
adornments."  Somerset-house  occupies 
the  site  of  the  palace  built  for  the  protector 
Somerset,  and  was  used  formerly  as  the 
residence  of  the  queens  of  England;  and 
York,  Salisbury,  Durham,  Bedford,  and 
Burleigh  were  used,  not  to  designate 
streets,  but  mansions  belonging  to  the 
noblemen  bearing  those  titles. 

^"^'^  Opposite  the  gin-shop  looking  front  of 
the  Adelphi  Theatre  (once  called  the  Sans 
Pareil)  is  the  Adelphi,  so  called  from  the 
brothers  Adam — a  noble  pile  of  buildings, 
in  one  of  the  houses  of  which  (No.  5  in  the 
Terrace)  died  David  Garrick.  There  are 
streets  named  after  each  of  the  brothers, 
James,  William^,  John,  and  Robert.  They 
were  natives  ol  "^  "  " 
were  architects  of  no 
terrace  was  intended 

then)  contemplated  embankment  of  the 
Thames,  Buckingham-street,  close  by, 
stands  on  the  site  of  Buckingham-house, 
and  its  owner  has  done  something  to  im- 
mortalize his  name  and  titles,  for  be  has 
used  them  all  in  dpsignating  his  property — 
G^oy^/e-street,  F^7/^er5- street,  Duke  street, 
0/-ailey,  Backing hani-stxeei. 

We  are  rapidly  nearing  our  destinat'ion, 
and  as  we  turn  the  corner  by  the  Golden 
Cross,  we  get  a  view  of  "  the  finest  site  in 
Europe;  "  though  we  are  fain  to  confers 
with  the  driver,  who  perpetrates  the  exe- 
crable nun  almost  daily,  that  there  are 
much  finn*  sights  to  be  seen  than  the 
National  Gallery  and  the  feeble-looking 
fountains  in  front;  and  far  more  gratifying 
sights  than  the  yet  unfinished  Nelson 
statue,  or  the  bronze  George  IV.  designed 
for  the  marble  arch,  or  even  the  "  Happy 
Family"  daily  exhibited  in  Trafalgar- 
square. 

"  Goin'  furder.  Sir  ?"  inquires  the  con- 
1  ductor,  as  you  prepare  to  descend. 


Scotland,  and  the  last  two 
mean  repute.  The 
as  part  of  the  (even 


. 
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"No,  I'm  obli^ged  to  you,"  say  you,  as 
fQU  hand  over  the  customary  fare.  And 
l3  you  \Yalk  away  you  are  gratified  by  hear- 
n«:  the   coachman  exclaim  to  his  fellow — 


* '  I  say,  Bill,  that's  a  rum  old  cove;  I'm 
biets'd  if  he  aint  bin  and  told  me  the  history 
of  every  buildin'  on  the  road." 

F.  G.  P. 


THE    CLOCK. 


fN  the  annals  of  England  we  are  told  that 
\irred,  justly  called  "  the  great,''  for  he  Avas 
:;he  friend  and  instructor  of  his  people,  con- 
trived an  ingenious  expedient  for  the  measure- 
tncnt  of  time.  He  directed  candles  to  be  made 
3f  a  certain  length,  and  these  being  divided  into 
equal  portions  by  lines  upon  them^  and  duly 
sheltered  from  the  action  of  the  wind,  indi- 
cated clearly  what  hours  had  elapsed.  A 
minute  intimation  was  not  to  be  expected  from 
such  a  device  ;  it  'was  sufficient,  however,  for 
general  purposes. 

The  motion  of  fluids,  as  affected  by  the  size 
of  the  apertm-e  from  which  they  issued,  and  by 
the  height  of  the  superincumbent  columns, 
formed  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  water 
clocks,  called  clepsydrie,  which  were  employed 
in  the  earliest  ages,  even  before  the  mvention 
of  sun-dials,  to  measure  time. 

The  simplest,  and  probably  the  earliest,  form 
of  the  clepsydrae  was  constructed  of  two  in- 
verted cones.  One  was  hollow,  and  perforated 
at  its  vertex;  the  other  was  solid,  and  made 
to  fill  the  former  with  the  greatest  exactness. 
The  aperture  made  in  the  one  was  so  adjusted 
to  its  size,  that,  when  filled  with  water,  it 
emptied  itself  in  the  course  of  the  shortest  day 
in  winter.  As  the  length  of  the  cone  was  di- 
vided into  twelve  equal  parts,  the  hours,  as  they 
elapsed,  were  indicated  by  the  descent  of  the 
fluid ;  or  the  same  result  was  secured  by 
divisions  marked  on  the  vessel  into  which  the 
water  flowed.  Another  arrangement  of  the 
cones  was  adapted  to  the  varying  length  of  the 
day. 

Hippocrates,  who  was  the  first  person  that 
constructed  tables  of  the  sun's  motion,  enabled 
astronomers  to  carry  the  construction  of  clep- 
sydrae to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Scipio 
Xasica,  the  cousin  of  Scipio  Africanus,  is  de- 
scribed as  inventing  these  machines  about  200 
years  before  Christ ;  but  it  is  probable  he  only 
introduced  them  into  Rome.  The  Egyptians 
are  said  to  have  used  them  at  a  much  earlier 
period.  The  invention  was  carried  to  a  still 
greater  heightby  Ctesibius,  who  flourished  near 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  before  the 
Christiaii  era.  As  he  was  one  day  amusing 
himself  in  the  shop  of  his  father,  a  barber  of 
Alexandria,  he  observed  that,  during  the  de- 
scent of  a  mirror,  which  was  counterbalanced 
by  a  weight,  a  musical  sound  was  emitted  from 
the  narrow  space  between  the  roller  and  the 
frame.    He  was  thus  led  to  the  idea  of  a  hy- 


draulic organ,  which  should  act  by  means  of  air 
and  water,  and  succeeding  in  his  attempt,  he 
applied  the  same  principles  to  the  construction 
of  water-clocks,  which  now  became  exceedingly  i 
curious.  In  experiments  to  which  the  ancients 
were  led  by  these  contrivances,  they  detected 
the  laws  of  the  unequal  flow  or  pressure  of 
water.  It  was  found  that  if  in  twelve  hours, 
14i  inches  in  height  of  water  flowed,  tiie  flow 
is  23  inches  in  the  first  hour,  21  in  the  second, 
19  in  the  third,  and  so  on  to  one  inch  only  in 
the  last,  or  twelfth  hour. 

Julius  Cajsar  found  water-clocks  in  Britain 

at  the  time  of  his  invasion  of  our  country,  and 

it  was  by  them  he  observed  that  the  nights  in 

this  climate  were  shorter  than  those  in  Italy. 

Toothed    wheels    were    applied   to   them    by 

Ctesibius,  who  has  been  already  mentioned.  At 

what  time  they  were  first  used,  so  that  with 

other  parts  a  clock  might  be  formed  at  all  re- 

!  sembling    the    machine    with   which  we  are 

I  familiar,  appears  to  be  involved  in  impenetrable 

1  mystery. 

We  read,  indeed,  of  Gerbert,  a  native  of 
Auvergne,  and  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, wlio  was  sent  by  his  abbot  into  Spain, 
where  he  learned  astrology  and  the  mathe- 
matics, and  became  so  great  a  proficient  in 
these  sciences  as  to  be  accounted  a  magician. 
The  reputation  of  his  genius  and  learning  in- 
duced Adalberon,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  to 
establish  him  there,  in  970,  as  rector  of  the 
schools,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  him  his 
pii-wate  secretary.  About  the  year  99G,  he  is 
said  to  have  made,  at  Magdeburgh,  a  surpris- 
ing and  w^onderful  clock,  by  means  of  weights 
and  wheels.  He  arrived  at  the  honours  of  the 
pontificate,  under  the  name  of  Silvester  U. 
What  credit  is  due  to  Gerbert  has  been  a  matter 
of  dispute.  It  has  been  said  that  toothed 
wheeh,  as  applied  to  the  clepsydrae,  were  sculp- 
tured on  Trojan's  column  at  Rome ;  and  tliat 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  extraordinary  in  his 
applying  wheels  to  make  a  clock  different  from 
the  machines  which  had  been  long  in  use. 
Whether  he  availed  himself  of  what  already 
existed,  or,  by  some  happy  thought,  re-in- 
vented what  had  been  contrived  by  others  ages 
before,  it  is  not  now  possible  to  decide. 

Richard  of  Walingl'ord,  abbot  of  St.  Alban's, 
who  flourished  in  1326,  is  said  by  Genn^^r  to 
have  constructed  a  clock  which  had  not  Jtu 
equal  in  Europe.  Leland  states  that  it  tV2v'«^i 
the  course  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  ami  ^j 
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rise  and  fall  of  the  tides,  and  that  it  continued 
to  go  in  liis  own  time,  whicli  was  about  the 
latter  end  of  Jreniy  VH.'s  reicjn. 

Cliurles  v..  King  of  Fr:i:i:;L',  surnamed  the 
Wise,  caused  a  large  turret-clock  to  be  made 
at  Paris  by  Ilonry  Yick,  who  was  sent  for  from 
Germany  for  the  express  purpose.  It  was 
put  up  in  the  tower  of  liis  palace  about  the 
year  1370. 

A  few  years  after,  in  1382,  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  ordered  to  be  taken  away  from 
the  city  of  Courtray  a  clock  which  struck  the 
hours.  It  was  one  of  the  best  known  at  that 
time,  and  was  brought  to  his  capital,  "  wlTere," 
says  Father  Alexander, "  it  is  still,  in  the  tower 
of  Notre  Dame." 

In  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Cluny,  the 
sacristan  was  accustomed  to  go  out  and  see  the 
stars,  in  order  to  know  the  time  when  the 
monks  should  be  awakened  for  their  usual 
exercises.  The  clocks  in  use  some  centuries 
after  were  not  sufficiently  accurate  to  prevent 
the  continuance  of  the  same  practice.  An 
order  was  therefore  issued  that  the  person  who 
regulated  the  clock  should,  in  case  of  its  going 
wrong,  look  at  the  stars  or  the  moon,  to  cor- 
rect the  error. 

The  wheels  in  any  sort  of  movement,  when 
at  liberty,  or  free  to  turn,  and  when  imjDelled 
by  a  force,  as  that  of  a  weight,  would  soon 
allow  this  force  to  terminate  ;  for  as  the  action 
of  the  force  continues  from  its  first  commence- 
ment, the  wheels  w^ould  be  greatly  accelerated 
in  their  course,  and  hence  there  would  be  an 
improper  machine,  if  one  were  thus  constructed, 
to  register  time  or  its  parts.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  check  this  acceleration,  and  to 
give  the  wheels  an  uniform  motion  ;  but  the 
means  of  doing  this  required  no  small  eifort  of 
human  ingenuity  to  produce.  It  was  attained 
in  the  invention  of  the  escapement,  as  it  is 
commonly  called ;  it  is  that  part  of  a  clock 
which  is  connected  with  the  beats  which  we 
hear  it  give. 

Meanwhile  some  simple  regulating  power 
was  wanted,  and  ages  elapsed,  from  the  first 
contrivance  of  clocks,  before  it  was  attained. 
It  required  much  tliought  to  bring  it  clearly  to 
light.  Any  ball  or  weight,  indeed,  suspended 
by  a  sti'ing  drawn  a  little  aside  from  the  per- 
pendicular, and  then  let  go,  continues  to 
vibrate  for  a  considerable  time,  and  that  with 
the  utmost  regularity.  Many  suspended  articles 
had  thus  moved  day  after  day,  and  they  had 
been  looked  at  in  motion  thousands  of  times, 
yet  no  one  drew  a  great  and  natural  inference 
from  the  fact.  So  true  is  it  that  the  multitude 
see  rather  than  observe y  and  content  them- 
selves v/ith  using  their  bodily  organs,  rather 
than  employing  them  as  instruments  of  the 
mind. 

It  was  otherwise  with  the  celebrated  Galileo. 
As  he  observed  a  lamp,  suspended  from  the 
roof  or  ceiling  of  a  church  in  Tisa,  accidentally 
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vibrating,  his  intellect  was  in  action,  and  ii 
generated  at  once  tlie  idea  of  a  pendulum.  H( 
first  used  it  in  hi.s  astronomical  observations 
when  he  was  matliematician  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  he  wrote  a  tract  ex 
plaining  the  principles  of  it.  The  tract  was 
translated  from  Italian  into  French  at  Paris, 
and  printed  in  1039,  in  a  duodecimo  volume. 
He  intended  to  apply  the  pendulum  to  a  clock, 
but  this  he  never  put  into  execution. 

The  son  of  Galileo  carried  out  the  purpose  of 
liis  celebrated  father.  He  applied  a  pendulum 
to  a  clock  at  Venice,  in  thj  year  1649.  In 
this,  however,  he  seems  to  have  been  antici 
pated  by  a  countryman  of  our  own ;  for  it  is 
stated,  on  credible  information,  that  a  clock 
was  made  seven  years  before,  by  Mr.  Richard 
Harris,  of  London,  for  the  church  of  St.  Taul's, 
Co  vent  Garden,  and  that  this  clock  had  a  pen- 
dulum to  it. 

If,  however,  mind  was  required  to  originate 
the  idea  of  a  pendulum,  it  was  still  needed 
to  solve  the  various  questions  to  which  that  in- 
strument gave  rise.  It  is  interesting  to  those 
who  have  the  taste  and  opportunity  for  such 
pursuits — and  happily  an  increasing  number  of 
these  are  found  among  our  artisans — to  trace 
the  various  calculations  and  experiments  which 
occupy  the  history  of  the  pendulum.  In  the 
work  of  Galileo  it  only  resembled  a  babe :  it 
was  destined  to  attain  a  full  and  vigorous  ma- 
turity. The  experiment  of  Borda  determined 
the  length  of  the  pendulum,  and  the  same 
method  of  operation  was  followed  by  Biot,  in 
his  endeavours  to  determine  the  intensity  of 
gravity  at  several  stations,  both  in  this  country 
and  on  the  continent. 

The  unit  of  measures  adopted  by  the  French 
academicians  was  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the 
quadrant  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth.  In 
order  to  determine  this  fundamental  quantity, 
MM.  Mechain  and  Delambre  undertook  the 
measurement  of  the  whole  arc  stretching  be- 
tween Dunkirk  and  Barcelona ;  and,  often  at 
the  peril  of  their  lives,  continued  their  opera- 
tions during  all  the  anarchy  and  bloodshed  of 
the  French  Revolution.  Mechain  then  con- 
ceived the  bold  idea  of  extending  the  arc 
through  Spain  to  the  Balearic  isles.  He  fell  a 
victim  to  his  exertions  in  this  extraordinary 
undertaking;  but  able  and  not  less  zealous 
successors  w^ere  found  in  MM.  Biot  and  Arago, 
who  completed  it  in  1807,  by  prolonging  the 
measurement  to  Formentera,  a  small  island 
about  twenty-five  degrees  to  the  south  of  Ivica. 
In  England,  attention  had  been  given  to  the 
same  object.  On  the  restoration  of  peace,  an 
opportunity  w^as  taken  of  connecting  the  French 
and  English  arcs,  by  which  a  meridional  line 
was  ultimately  obtained,  from  the  most  south- 
erly of  the  Balearic  to  the  most  northerly  of 
the  Shetland  Islands,  —  the  longest  that  the 
finger  of  geometry  had  ever  attempted  to  trace 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.    In  order  to  render 
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tie  operations  as  complete  as  possible,  the 
5pard  of  Longitude  in  France  were  anxious 
|Uit  the  length  of  the  pendulum  should  be  de- 
irmined  at  somt?  stations  on  the  English  arc, 
1  the  same  manner  as  it  had  been  done  on  the 
ontinent.  The  governments  of  both  countries 
^adily  acceded  to  this  wish,  and  afforded  every 
icility  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  Accordingly, 
1  the  summer  of  1817  Biot  arrived  in  England ; 
c  continued  his  observations  with  unremitting 
rdour  till  he  had  accumulated  no  fewer  than 
liirty-eight  series  of  observations  on  the  pen- 
ulum,  each  of  five  or  six  hours;  1400  obser- 
ations  of  latitude,  in  fifty-five  series,  taken 
oth  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  zenith  ;  and 
bout  1200  observations  of  the  absolute  heights 
f  the  sun  and  stars,  in  order  to  regulate  his 
lock  ?  Captain  Kates  also  obtained  for  him  • 
3lf  great  distinction  from  similar  experiments. 

Long  before  this  period  attention  was  given 
3  compansation  pendulums,  or  those  so  con- 
tructed  as  to  counteract  the  efiects  of  lieat  and 
Did.  The  first  of  these  was  the  mercurial  pen- 
ulum,  n vented  by  .Graham.  It  consists  of  a 
endulum  rod,  carrying  a  large  glass  jar  filled 
riih  mercury,  so  that  the  expansion  or  con- 
raction  of  the  rod  may  be  counteracted  by  the 
pposite  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  mer- 
ary.  Another  was  the  gridiron  pendulum,  in 
ented  by  Harrison,  and  taking  its  name  from 
iie  well-known  article  in  culinary  service.  It 
i  composed  of  nine  round  rods,  five  of  which 
re  made  of  steel,  and  four  of  brass.  Others 
^ere  subsequently  contrived  with  various  suc- 
ess. 

In  the  common  clock,  a  pendulum  con- 
ected  vnth  the  wheel-work,  and  impelled 
y  weights  or  a  spring,  regulates  the  motions 
f  the  minute  and  hour  hands  on  the  dial- 
late,  by  which  the  time  of  day  is  pointed  out. 
'he  pendulum  is  so  regulated  in  length,  as  to 
ibrate  sixty  times,  or  seconds,  in  the  space  of  a 
linute.  At  each  vibration  it  acts  on  the  teeth 
f  awheel,  which  turns  the  rest  of  the  machinery, 
'hat  the  pendulum  may  vibrate  neither 
uicker  nor  slower  than  sixty  times  in  a 
linute,  in  the  latitude  of  London,  it  must  mea- 
lu-e  39  inches  and  about  the  seventh  of  an 
ich,  from  the  point  of  suspension  to  the  centre 
f  oscillation.  The  centre  of  oscillation  may  be 
1  the  rod  or  in  the  ball,  or  even  below  the 
endulum,  according  to  circumstances.  A  pen- 
ulum  for  the  latitude  of  Edinburgh  would  re- 
uire  to  be  a  little  longer*  than  one  intended 
or  use  in  our  metropolis. 

A  pendulum  having  a  long  rod  vibrates  more 
teadily  than  one  having  a  short  rod  ;  not  that 
tie  time  becomes  longer  in  exact  proportion 
9  the  rod  is  extended.     It  is  worthy  of  re- 


membrance that  the  vibration  is  analogous  to 
the  falling  of  bodies.  The  spaces  fallen  through 
by  a  stone  allowed  to  drop  from  the  hand  into  :i 
well,  and  occupyin/j:  one,  two,  three,  or  four 
seconds  before  it  reaches  the  water,  are  not  in 
proportion  to  1,  2,  3,  or  4,  but  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1,  4,  9,  and  IG,  or  the  squares  of  the 
time  occupied  in  falling.  Thus,  if  the  times 
occupied  by  one  vibration  of  two  pendulums  be 
respectively  one  and  two  seconds,  the  lengths 
of  the  pendulums  will  be  as  1  and  4  ;  and  if 
the  time  of  one  vibration  of  several  pendulums 
be  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  their  lengths  are  as  1,  4,  9,  and 
IG.  Here  is  a  proof  that  one  piecj  of  know- 
ledge leads  to  another.  It  is  not  well  to  dwell 
merely  on  one  fact,  while  another  equally 
valuable  stands  close  by  its  side,  and  a  little 
attention  will  secure  this  also.  The  law  of 
gravity  should  be  remembered  in  connexion 
with  tlie  law  of  vibration. 

In  adjusting  the  length  of  a  pendulum,  the 
greatest  possible  nicety  is  required,  as  a  differ- 
ence in  extent  amounting  to  only  the  1000th 
part  of  an  inch  would  cause  an  error  of  about 
one  second  in  a  day.  To  make  a  pendulum  go 
slower  by  one  second  a  day,  it  must,  therefore,  be 
lengthened  by  the  1000th  part  of  an  inch  ;  and 
to  make  it  go  quicker  it  must  be  shortened  in 
the  saiiie  proportion. 

The  facts  now  adduced  will  give,  we  trust, 
additional  interest  to  the  time-measurer,  with 
which  we  have  become  so  familiar.  ♦  An  excel- 
lent minister  had  the  foUov/ing  verse,  which 
he  penned,  inscribed  on  his  clock : — 

•*  'Tis  here  my  master  bids  me  stand. 
And  mark  the  time  with  faithtul  hand; 
What  is  his  will  is  my  delight, 
To  tell  the  hour  by  day  and  night. 
Master !  be  wise,  and  learn'of  me 
To  serve  thy  God,  as  I  ser^e  thee  !" 

It  is  only  a  careless  mind  that  can  fail  to 
derive  many  a  valuable  lesson,  as  tick  after  tick 
is  heard,  and  the  intimation  is  thus  given  that 
life  is  rapidly,  though  almost  imperceptibly, 
gliding  away  for  ever. 

When  the  late  Baron  Gurney  was  at  the  bar  -^ 
the  following  case  was  submitted  for  his 
opinion  :— "  A  young  lady  was  born  at  night, 
after  the  house-clock  had  struck,  while  tlie 
church  clock  was  striking,  but  before  the 
striking  of  St.  Paul's  clock:  query,  did  her 
birth  take  place  on  the  thirty-first  of  Decem- 
ber, or  on  the  first  of  January?"  The  substance 
of  the  opinion  given  by  the  learned  counsel 
was  as  follows : — *'  The  house-clock  is  o£  no 
authority,  being  simply  a  guide  in  domestic 
matters  ;  the  church-clock  is  little  better  ;  and 
as  St.  Paul's  clock  had  not  struck,  the  lady 
w^as  born  on  the  thirty-first  of  December." 


Good  Pay. — In  Aberdeen  the  streets  are  swept  every  day  at  an  annual  cost  of  one  thousand 
)ur  hundred  pounds,  and  the  refuse  brings  in  two  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  the  manure 
oiling  for  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  This  is,  indeed,  a  premium  for 
aving  life. 
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AN  AMERICAN'S  OPINION  OF  ENGLISH  EEFORMEFA 

By  H.  B.  Stanton. 


MAJOR  CARTWRIGHT. 


I  AM  about  to  note  some  occurrences  in 
the  life  of  one  who  taught  and  illustrated 
tlie  truth,  that  power  and  place  are  not 
synonymous  terms — one  who  exerted  much 
sway  over  public  alfairs  for  fifty  years, 
one  whose  services  were  wholly  of  a  po- 
pular character,  he  never  having  held 
ofnce.  I  allude  to  John  Cartwright.  His 
name  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
Reform  Bill,  for  no  man  did  more  than  he 
to  create  a  public  opinion  which  demanded 
that  great  measure.  By  universal  consent 
he  was  called  ''  The  Father  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform." 

Mr.  Cartwright  was  born  in  1740.  He 
entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman,  saw  a 
great  deal  of  liard  lighting,  reached  the 
post  of  first  lieutenant,  became  distin- 
.guished  for  his  science  and  skill  in  the 
st^rvice,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-four 
abandoned  the  seas,  and  turned  his  mind 
to  politics.  In  1774,  he  published  "  Letters 
on  American  Independence,"  addressed 
to  tlio  House  of  Commons,  in  which  he 
took  radical  ground  infavour  of  the  rights 
of  the  Colonies.  *'  It  is  a  capital  error," 
siiys  he,  "  in  the  reasonings  of  most  writers 
on  tliis  subject  (the  rights  of  man),  that 
the}'  consider  the  liberty  of  mankind  in 
the  same  light  as  an  estate  or  ciiattel,  and 
go  about  to^  prove  or  disapprove  the  right 
to  it,  by  grants,  usage,  or  municipal  sta- 
tutes. It  is  not  among  mouldy  parchments 
that  we  are  to  look  for  it;  it  is  the  imme- 
diate gift  of  God  ;  it  is  not  derived  from 
any  one,  but  it  is  original  in  every  one." 
In  I77G,  an  event  occurred  which  jnit 
Major  Cartwright's  principles  (he  had 
been  appointed  major  in  the  Nottingham- 
shire militia)  to  a  severe  test.  He  was  al- 
ways proud  of  the  navy,  and  ambitious  of 
promotion  in  the  service.  Lord  Howe, 
who  had  witnessed  his  courage  and  skill, 
having  taken  command  of  the  fleet  to  act 
against  the  American  Colonies,  urged 
Cartwright  to  take  a  captaincy  of  a  iine- 
of-battle  ship.  He  was  then  paying  his 
addresses  to  a  lady  of  high  family,  whose 
friends  would  consent  to  her  accepting  his 
hand  if  he  would  accede  to  the  proposal 
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Cartwright  now  (1776)  commenced  fcl 
work  to  wiiich  he  devoted  the  remamii 
years  of  his  laborious  and  useful  life 
Parliamentary  reform.  At  the  outset,  ] 
took  the  most  liberal  ground.  In  his  fii 
two  pamphlets — and  they  v.  ere  theearlie 
English  productions  of  reibrm  in  tl 
House  of  Commons — he  maintained  th 
equal  representation,  universal  suffrag 
and  a,nnual  elections,  were  rights  inhere, 
in  the  body  of  the  people.  The  next  ye. 
he  presented  an  address  to  the  king,  urgii 
peace  with  his  Colonies,  and  a  union  wii 
them  on  the  basis  of  independent  Stat^ 
He  organized,  the  same  year,  Englane 
first  association  for  promoting  Parliame 
tary  Reform,  called  the  "  Society  for  Po^ 
tical  Inquiry."  Soon  after,  Cartwrig 
stood  twice  for  Parliament,  but  was  u 
successful,  partly  on  account  of  his  radic 
principles,  and  partly  because  he  won 
not  stoop  to  any  form  of  bribery,  not  ev( 
''  treating ;"  declaring  that  "  he  would  n 
spend  a  single  shilling  to  inliuence  tl 
electors." 

He  continued  to  agitato  for  reform,  I 
pamphlets,  speeches,  and  correspondenc 
till,  in  1781,  he  organized  the  celebrate 
"  Society  for  Constitutional  Information 
whicli  enrolled  many  of  the  first  names  : 
the  kingdom,  and  to  which  Tooke  belongs 
when  tried  for  treason  in  1794.  Car 
Wright  wrote  the  first  address  of  the  1 
ciety.  It  received  the  high  encomiums 
Sir  William  Jones,  who  said  it  ought  to  1 
engraven  upon  gold.  •  The  ship  of  Pari! 
mentary  Reform  now  glided  smoothl 
Cartwright  being  the  chief  pilot,  when  tl 
I^'rench  revolution  burst  upon  the  worl- 
He  hailed  it  as  the  dawn  of  political  mi 
lennium,  and,  filled  with  joy,  lie  addresse 
a  congratulatory  and  advisory  letter  to  tl 
French  National  Assembly.  But,  tl 
skies  of  France,  so  bright  at  the  rising  < 
the  revolutionary  sun,  soon  became  darl 
ened,  and  the  clouds  poured  down  bloc 
and  fire  upon  the  land,  covering  the  frienc 
of  liberty  in  England  with  sorrow  and  di 
may.  The  reign  of  terror  in  France  wii 
followed  by  a  reign  of  terror  in  England 
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of  Lord  Howe.      He  declined,   thereby  ;  In  the  former,  the  victims  were  royalist.'- 
losing  the  favourbothofMars  and  Hymen.  I  in  the  latter,  radicals.     In  the  forme If^^' 


This  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  gal-  j  Robespierre  and  the  guillotine 
lant   Lord  Effingham,    an    officer   of  the 


execute 


army,  who  proved  himself  a  genuine  no- 
bleman hy  resigning  his  commission  rather 
than  act  against "  the  rebels." 


vengeance;  in  the  latter,  George  III.  an 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench.^  Large  nuni 
bers  erased  their  names  from  the  pre; 
scribed  roil  of  the  society.     Cartwrighi 
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["doke,  and  a  resclute  hand,  resolved  to 
tand  by  their  principles  and  pledges,  and 
^ave  the  royal  anger,  come  life,  come 
ieatli. 

Some  of  Cartwright's  friends  besought 
•ini  to  stand  aloof  from   Tooke   and  his 
'  brother  traitors."    He  was  too  brave  and 
rue  a  man  to  desert  liis  associates  in  the 
>rdeal  hour.     He  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  asking  permission  to 
risit  Tooke  in  the  Tower,  avowing  that  it 
lad  been  the  greatest  pleasure  in  his  life 
0  co-operate  witli  him  for  Parliamentary 
•eform  ;  and  if  his  friend  was  a  felon,  and 
rvcrthy  of  death,  so  was  he.     He  has  left 
nteresting  memoranda  of  the  trials  at  the 
}ld  Bailey.    He  says,  "  Gibbs  spoke  like 
m  angel,"  in  Hardy's  case,  and  that  Er- 
>kine  became  so  exhausted,  tov/ards  tiie 
5lose   of  the  trial,  that,  in  arguing  inci- 
lental  points  to  the  court,  an  intermediate 
'oil)erson  had  to  repeat  what  he  said  to  the 
rri,  udges.    He  conveyed  intelligence  of  the 
•esult  of  Hardy's  case  to  his  fcimily  in  the 
[jf^  country,  in  terms  as  terse  as  Ccesar's  cele- 
brated military  despatch  :   ^'  Hardy  is  ac- 
|uittcd. — J.  C."      He   was  a  Avitness   in 
rook's  case.    On  cross-examination  by  the 
A-ttorney   General,  though   cautioned  by 
:he   court  not  to  criminate   himself,    he 
u  ^corned  all  concealment,  avowing  that  the 
')bjects  of  the  Constitutional  Society  were 
:o  obtain  equal  representation,   universal 
mffrage,  and  annual  parliaments,  and  re- 
ally ing  to  the  caution  of  the  judges,  that 
'  he  came  there  not  to  state  what  was  pru- 
ient,  but  what  was  true."    He  says  Tooke 
grappled  with  the  prosecuting  counsel  with 
the  strength  and  courage  of  a  lion.     Wlien 
■I  paper  was  produced,  and   Tooke   was 
asked  to  admit  his  handwriting,  the  Chief 
Justice  cautioned  him  not  to  do  so  hastily. 
Turning  to  his  lordship,  he  said,  "  I  pro- 
test, belore  God,  t\mt  1  have  never  done 
an  action,  never  written    a  sentence,  in 
public   or  private,    never    entertained    a 
tliouglit  on  any  political  subject,  which, 
taken  fairly,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  j 
time,    occasion,    and    place,    I    have  the  j 
smallest  hesitation  to  admit." 

The  treasou  trials  of  1704  being  over, 
Cartwright  resumed  his  work,  and  for 
^  some  eight  years  seems  to  have  been  the 
"jj  only  active  man  of  character  and  standing 
in  the  enterprise — the  others  having  cow- 
ered before  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the 
times.  In  1802,  a  ludicrous  occurrence 
showed  the  suspicious  state  of  the  govern- 
mental mind.  The  Major  had  a  brotlier, 
Dr.(xeorge  Cartwright,  who  was  celebrated 
as  a  mechanician,  being  the  inventor  of  the 
power-loom,  and  other  valuable  machines. 
He  had  taken  out  patents  for  them  ;  these 
had  been  extensively  infringed,    and    he 
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had  commenced  suits  against  the  violators. 
The  Major  was  assisting  him  in  procuring 
evidence ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  had  dis- 
patched an  agent  to  Yorksliire,  with  a 
letter  of  instructions,  which  had  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  levers,  cra?i/cs,  rollers,  and 
screws.  The  messenger  was  arrested  as  a 
joint  conspirator  with  the  Major  for  the 
overthrow  of  his  Majesty's  Government, 
by  means  of  some  "  infernal  tnachine" — 
the  phrases  in  the  letter  being  interpreted 
to  cover  a  dark  design  to  "  put  the  screws" 
on  the  King.  Ascertaining  that  his  agent 
was  in  captivity,  Cartwright  wrote  to  the 
Attorney-General,  ofl'ering  to  explain  the 
matter.  The  Crown  officer  was  not  to  be 
caught  so.  Indict  and  hang  the  conspirator 
he  would,  in  spite  of  power-looms  and  ma- 
litia  majors.  At  length  the  facts  became 
known,  and  the  astute  Attorney  was  glad 
to  back  out  of  the  ridiculous  scrape  by  an 
apologetic  letter  to  the  parties. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  record  all 
that  our  patriot  did  for  Parliamentary 
ileform  from  1804,  when  it  had  a  limited 
revival,  till  1824,  when  he  died.  Though 
he  v/as  sixty-four  years  old  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  period,  and  eighty-four 
at  its  close,  he  did  more  during  these 
twenty  years  to  procure  for  Englishmen 
their  electoral  rights,  than  any  otlier  ten 
persons  in  the  kingdom.  He  published 
scores  of  pamphlets,  written  in  a  style 
bold,  lucid,  and  going  to  the  roots  of  the 
controversy ;  convened  hundreds  of  meet- 
ings in  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  whicli 
he  addressed  able  speeches ;  sent  thou- 
sands of  petitions  to  Parliament ;  formed 
numerous  societies ;  and  conducted  a 
never -flagging  correspondence  with  the 
leading  friends  of  liberty  and  reform.  In 
1810,  he  sold  his  farm  and  removed  to 
London,  that  ''  he  might  be  near  his 
work."  Brave  old  heart  of  oak,  of  three- 
score 37ears  and  ten!  The  next  year,  thirty- 
eight  persons  were  seized  at  Manchester 
wiiile  attending  a  reform  meetings  and  sent 
lifty  miles  to  prison,  en  a  charge  of  sedition. 
Cartwright  went  dov/n  to  aid  in  '  reparing 
their  defence  and  attend  their  examina- 
tion. Having  procured  their  release,  he 
took  a  circuitous  route  home,  getting  up 
meetings  and  petitions  on  the  tour.  He 
was  arrested,  taken  before  a  magistrate, 
his  papers  and  person  searched,  when,  find- 
ing nothing  worth 3^  of  death  or  bonds  upon 
him,  he  was  discharged.  Vainly  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  warrant  on 
which  he  was  arrested,  lie  subsequently 
presented  the  case  b}'' petition  to  the  House 
of  Peers.  Lord  Byron,  the  poet,  in  sup- 
porting tlie  petition,  said  of  him  :  ''  Pie  is 
a  man,  my  lords,  whose  long  life  has  beea 
spent  in  one  unceasing  struggle  for  tkj 
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liberty  of  the  subject,  ai^ainst  that  undue 
influence  of  the  Crown  which  has  increased, 
is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished  ; 
and,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
exist  as  to  his  political  tenets,  few  will  be 
found  to  question  the  integrity  of  his  in- 
tentions. Even  now,  oppressed  with  years, 
and  not  exempt  from  the  infirmities  atten- 
dant on  age,  but  unimpaired  in  talent  and 
unshaken  in  spirit, /ra^zrjras,  non  Jiectes,  he 
has  received  many  a  wound  in  the  com- 
bat against  corruption ;  and  the  new  griev- 
ance, the  fresh  insult,  of  which  he  now 
complains,  may  infiict  another  scar,  but  no 
dishonour." 

In  1814,  he  addressed  a  series  of  letters 
to  Clarkson  on  the  slave  trade — he  having 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  contest  for  its 
abolition — in  which  he  argued  it  should 
be  punished  as  piracy,  a  doctrine  which  he 
was  the  first  to  broach.  He  also  wu'ote 
against  bribery  at  elections,  and  in  favour 
of  voting  by  ballot,  being  the  first  English 
advocate  of  that  measure.  A  year  or  two 
after  this,  a  mercenary  widow  of  one  of 
his  old  Scotch  correspondents  wrote  to  him 
that  the  Government  had  offered,  her  a 
large  sum  if  she  would  give  up  his  letters; 
adding,  significantly,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  her  family  were  such,  that  she 
thought  she  should  comply  with  the  offer. 
He  extinguished  her  hopes  of  extorting 
money  from  him  by  informing  her,  that 
"  it  gave  him  great  satisfaction  to  find  that 
any  of  his  letters  were  esteemed  so  valu- 
able, and  begged  her  to  make  the  best 
bargain  she  could  of  their  contents."  In 
1816,  the  great  number  and  imposing  cha- 
racter of  the  demonstrations  in  favour  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  alarmed  the  Go- 
vernment. Canning,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  denounced  Cartwright  as  "  that 
old  heart  in  London,  from  which  the  veins 
of  sedition  in  the  country  are  supplied." 
The  kingdom  was  in  a  flame — the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  was  suspended— and  the  "  six 
acts."  aimed  at  the  Irish  Catholic  asso- 
ciations and  the  English  Reform  meetings, 
were  adopted.  Cobbett,  the  editor  of  the 
"Register,"  fled  to  America.  Others  left 
their  ears  on  the  pillory  at  home,  or  carried 
them,  at  the  request  of  the  Government, 
to  Botany  Bay.  Cartwright,  who  never 
flinched    from  friend   or   foe,   stood    his 

f round,  and  contrived  new  modes  to 
eep  up  the  agitation,  evading  the  recent 
law  against  "  tumultuous  petitioning,"  by 
getting  up  petitions  of  twenties,  and  in 
various  ways  avoiding  the  prohibitions  of 
the  "  six  acts." 

So  far,  he  had  kept  out  of  the  fangs  of 
the  law,  excepting  in  the  affair  of  search- 
ing his  person.  But,  the  Attornev-Gcneral 
had  his  eye  upon  him.    In  1810,  ne  partici- 


pated in  the  famous  Birmingham  proceed- 
ings, w^hich  resulted  in  the  appointment, 
on  his  suggestion,  of  a  "Legislatorial 
Attorney"  for  the  town,  who  was  to  pre- 
sent a  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Com- 
mons, as  its  representative.  This  measnro 
of  "  sending  a  petition  in  the  form  of  a 
living  man,  instead  of  one  on  parchment," 
as  he  called  it,  precipitated  the  long- 
expected  crisis.  He  was  indicted  for  con- 
spiracy and  sedition,  in  Warwickshire. 
So  soon  as  he  heard  of  it,  he  set  off  by 
post  to  meet  the  charge,  travelling  one 
hundred  miles  in  a  single  day,  though  then 
bowed  down  with  the  weight  of  fourscore 
years.  Putting  in  bail,  he  retm'ned  to 
London,  and  resumed  his  work.  Soon 
after,  he  presided  at  a  Reform  meeting, 
drew  up  a  petition,  couched  in  the  most 
energetic  terms,  signed  it,  sent  it  to  tlie 
Commons,  and  then  set  about  cxposinof  the 
attempts  of  the  Crown  officers  to  pack  the 
j  urv  which  was  to  try  him.  The  trial  took 
took  place  in  August,  1820.  He  called  no 
witnesses;  addressed  the  jury  mainly  in 
defence  of  his  principles ;  was  convicted ; 
was  not  called  up  for  sentence  till  the  next 
May ;  when  the  judge,  after  eulogising  his 
general  cliaracter,  condemned  him  to  pay 
afine  of  £100,  and  tost  and  committed  till  it 
was  paid.  He  immediately  pulled  out  a 
canvass  bag,  counted  down  the  money  in 
gold,  slily  remarking  to  the  sheriff,  that 
they  were  all  '^r/ood  sovereigns.^^ 

When  the  struggles  of  Greece,  South 
America,  and  Mexico,  resounded  through 
Europe,  they  had  no  more  attentive  listener 
than  Major  Cartwright.  Seizing  his  never- 
idle  pen,  he  wrote  "  Hints  to  the  Greeks" 
— a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Greek 
Congress — and  another  to  the  Greek  Depu- 
ties. About  the  same  time,  he  opened  his 
doois  to  two  of  the  liberal  leaders  in  the 
Spanish  Revolution,  who  had  sought  refuge 
in  England.  His  sun  was  now  declining. 
He  had  attended  his  last  Reform  meeting 
in  1823 ;  he  wu*ote  his  last  political  pam- 
phlet in  1824.  In  July  of  this  year,  he 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson,  who 
said  "  Your  age  of  eighty-four,  and  mine 
of  eighty-one  years,  insure  us  a  speedj^ 
meeting ;  we  may  then  commune  at  leisure 
on  the  good  and  evil  which,  in  the  course 
of  our  long  lives,  we  have  both  witnessed." 
He  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the 
Mexican  struggles  for  liberty,  and  fre- 
quently conferred  with  General  Michelena,  ; 
its  envoy  then  in  London,  upon  its  affairs. 
On  the  21stof  September,  1824,  the  General 
sent  to  inform  him  tliat  the  scheme  of 
Iturbide  had  failed,  and  that  the  liberty 
of  Mexico  might  be  considered  as  estab- 
lished. Two  days  afterwards,  "  the  Fatlier 
of  Parliamentaiy  Reform"  died,  retaininj?- 
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liis    faculties    and    his    fervent    love    of 


freedom  totlie  last.  He  cheerfully  resigned  [  claiming,  ''  God's  will  be  done  I  '^ 


himself  into  the  hands  of  his  Maker,  ex- 
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**  Here  [at  Alexandria]  the  adorer  of  Fire,  from  the  East,  laughed  at  the  less  elegant  super- 
stition of  the  worsliipper  of  Cats,  from  the  West.  Here  Christianity,  too,  had  learned  to 
emulate  the  i)ious  vagaries  of  Paganism ;  and  while,  on  one  side,  licr  Ophite  i)rofcssor  was  seen 
bending  his  knee  gravely  before  a  serpent,  on  the  other  a  Nicosian  Christian  was  heard  contending, 
with  no  less  gravity,  that  there  could  be  no  clianco  whatever  of  salvation  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
Greek  alphabet.  Still  worse,  the  uncharitableness  of  Christian  schism  was  already,  with  equal 
vigour,  distinguishing  itself;  and  I  licard  everywhere,  on  my  arrival,  of  the  fierce  rancour  and 
hate  Avith  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  churchmen  were  then  persecuting  each  other,  because, 
forsooth,  the  one  fasted  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  and  the  others  fasted  upon  the  fourth 
and  sixth!" — Moore's  Epicurean, 

What  Alciphron  beheld  in  Egypt  in  the  third  century,  is  neither  confined  to  that 
epoch  nor  to  that  clime.  If  the  universality  and  feline  vitality  of  a  bad  thing  might 
entitle  it  to  interest,  then  is  Intolerance  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  on  record. 
Go  back  as  early  as  you  will  in  the  world's  history,  or  descend  from  the  hazy  peaks 
of  its  mythology  to  the  dead  level  of  our  prosaic  nineteenth  century — you  may  rely 
on  reaping  a  luxuriant  crop  of  this  noxious  weed.  Its  botanical  capabilities  are 
surprising.  It  will  flourish  in  all  kinds  of  soils,  climates,  and  circumstances.  It 
will  take  root  downwards,  and  bear  fruit  upwards,  on  the  heights  of  Lebanon,  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  It  will  grow  rank  and  vigorous  among  the  burning 
stones  of  Arabia,  and  the  perpetual  snows  of  Siberia.  It  will  multiply  amid  the 
classic  laiins  of  Rome,  and  the  savannahs  and  prairies  of  the  New  "World.  Spanish 
donnas  love  the  scent  of  it ;  Russian  grandees  account  it  a  noble  badge  of  personal 
attire;  many  an  Englishman  wears  it  jauntily  in  his  button-hole.  Sometimes 
St.  Stephen's  and  Exeter-hall  steam  with  its  equivocal  fragrance.  Am  /free  from 
the  odour?  Reader,  are  yo7i  .'^  Perchance  this  **  personal"  appeal  makes  you 
vividly  conscious  of  its  presence  and  pungency. 

Early  church  history  is  full  of  intolerance.  Some  of  the  greatest  fathers  are  its 
greatest  advocates.  *'  Even  in  that  church  which  professes  to  follow  Jesus,  and 
calls  itself  after  his  sacred  name,  the  ruling  principle  has  often  been  to  destroy  the 
tares,  let  what  will  come  of  the  wheat ;  nay,  sometimes  to  destroy  the  wheat,  lest 
a  tare  should  perchance  be  left  standing."*  The  chronicles  of  the  Reformation 
teem  with  illustrations  of  this  unhappy  truth.  One  party,  as  Schiller  says, 
rigidly  adhered  to  the  original  symbol  of  faith,  and  the  other  abandoned  it  only  to 
adopt  another  with  equal  exclusiveness.f  Luther  himself  had  no  sooner  freed 
his  followers  from  the  chains  of  papal  domination,  than  he  forged  others,  in  some 
respects  equally  intolerable — thus  strongly  exemplifying  the  singular  inconsistency 
of  the  human  mind  ;  for,  while  opposing  Rome,  the  great  reformer  had  asserted  the 
right  of  private  judgment  with  the  confidence  and  courage  of  a  martyr.  J  Mild 
Melancthon  even  could  write  to  his  friend  Bullinger,  respecting  the  martyrdom  of 
Servetus,  *'  I  think  the  senate  of  Geneva  did  quite  right  in  removing  that  stubborn 
man  ;  and  I  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  those  who  object  to  the  severity  exercised 
towards  him."§  To  use  the  severe  language  of  that  most  impartial  of  historians, 
Mr.  Hallam,  *'  The  difierence  (in  respect  of  persecution)  between  the  Catholics  and 
Protestants  was  only  in  degree,  and  in  degree  there  was  much  less  diff'erence  than 
we  are  apt  to  believe.  Persecution  is  the  deadly  original  sin  of  the  reformed 
churches  ;  that  which  cools  every  honest  man's  zeal  for  their  cause,  in  proportion 


*  Guesses  at  Truth,  First  Series,  p.  135.  t  Thirty  Years'  TTar. 

Hoscoe's  Leo  X,  |  Jortin's  Tracts,  i.  431. 
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'.*5  his  reading  becomes  more  extensive."  *  Some  might  even  argue  that  roligiou: 
ECtil  is  naturally'  intolerant  and  essentially  persecuting,  and  thence  infer  the  m.is 
chievous  tendency  of  religion  itself.  But  stay  ;  atheism,  too,  can  be  intolerant 
an  eighteenth  century  of  revolutionary  freedom  can  persecute  as  well  as  a  tweifti 
of  priestly  despotism.  French  priests,  says  Mr.  Macaulay,  '*  vrere  butchered  b^ 
scores  wiiliout  a  trial,  drowned,  shot,  hung  on  lamp-posts.  Thousands  fled  fron 
their  country  to  take  sanctuary  under  the  shade  of  hostile  altars.     The  new  ux-I^"'^ 

BELIEF   WAS    AS    INTOLERANT   AS    THE    OLD    SUPERSTITION.        To    shoW    rCVerenCC    fo# 

religion  v/as  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  disaffection.  It  was  not  without  immineni 
danger  that  the  priest  baptised  the  infant,  joined  the  hands  of  lovers,  or  listened  U 
the  confession  of  the  dying.^f  So  that  the  chiefest  of  Freethinkers  may  refuse  tc 
let  others  think  freely.  Luther  will  not  hear  of  any  one  being  other  than  Lutheran. 
Marat  will  not  endure  other  phases  of  democracy  than  those  lit  up  by  the  lurid  glare 
of  his  own  volcanic,  fuming  spirit.  The  Girondists  differ  from  Danton  ;  and  they 
must  die.  Danton  differs  from  R,obespierre  ;  die  in  his  turn  must  Danton.  In 
tolerance  made  Paris  a  desert-home  of  Ishmaels,  every  man's  hand  grasping  his 
brother's  throat. 

Washington  Irving,  in  his  ironical  history  of  the  primitive  people  of  Con- 
necticut and  thereabouts,  J  amusingly  comments  on  that  spirit  of  intolerance,  as  ') 
which,  as  Sydney  Smith  says,  nothing  dies  so  hard  and  rallies  so  often.  Ther 
worthy  folks  in  question  employed  their  leisure  hours  in  banishing,  scourging,  or*^' 
hanging  divers  heretical  papists,  quakers,  and  anabaptists,  for  daring  to  abuse  the 
liberty  of  conscience  ;  which  they  now  clearly  proved  to  imply  nothing  more  than 
that  every  man  should  think  as  he  pleased  in  matters  of  religion — provided  he 
thought  right.  Now,  as  they  (the  majority)  were  perfectly  convinced  that  they 
alone  thought  right,  it  followed  that  whoever  thought  different  from  them  thought 
wrong  ;  and  whoever  thought  wrong,  and  obstinately  persisted  in  not  being  con- 
vinced and  converted,  was  a  flagrant  violator  of  the  inestimable  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  a  corrupt  and  infectious  member  of  the  body  politic,  and  deserved 
to  be  lopped  off  and  cast  into  the  fire.  And  our  author  asks  his  countrymen 
whether  they  are  not  acting  out  the  same  principles  in  other  degrees  and  forms  : — 
*'  Now  I'll  warrant  there  are  hosts  of  my  readers  ready  at  once  to  lift  up  their  hands 
and  eyes  with  that  virtuous  indignation  with  which  we  always  contemplate  the 
faults  and  errors  of  our  neighbours,  and  to  exclaim  at  these  well-meaning  but  mis- 
taken people,  for  inflicting  on  others  the  injuries  they  had  suffered  themselves — 
for  indulging  the  preposterous  idea  of  convincing  the  mind  by  tormenting  the  body, 
and  establishing  the  doctrine  of  charity  and  forbearance  by  intolerant  persecution. 

But  the  difference  is  merely  circumstantial.     Thus   we  denounce,  instead  of 

banishing  ;  we  libely  instead  of  scourging ;  we  turn  out  of  office^  instead  of  hanging  ; 
and  where  they  burnt  an  offender  in  person,  we  either  tar  and  feather  or  burn 
him  in  effigy— this,  politic  .1  persecution  being  somehow  or  other  the  grand  palladium 
of  our  liber tieSi  and  an  incontrovertible  proof  that  this  is  a  free  country." 

This  morsel  is  w^orth  digesting  as  well  as  quoting.     So,  at  least,  thinks  this 
homily- writer. 
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Every  Season  is  beautiful. — At  a  festal  party  of  Indians,  the  question  was  asked — 
"  Which  season  of  life  is  the  most  happy  ?''  After  being  freely  discussed  by  the  guests,  it  was 
referred  for  answer  to  the  host,  upon  whom  was  the  burden  of  fourscore  years.  He  asked  if 
they  had  noticed  a  grove  of  trees  before  the  dwelling,  and  said,  "  When  the  spring  comes,  and 
in  the  soft  air  the  buds  are  breaking  on  the  trees,  and  they  are  covered  with  blossoms,  I  think 
how  heaatiful  is  Spring !  And  when  the  summer  comes,  and  covers  them  with  its  lieavy 
Ullage,  and  singing  birds  are  on  the  branches,  I  think  how  heauiifd  is  Summer  !  When 
autumn  loads  them  with  golden  fruit,  and  their  leaves  bear  the  gorgeous  tints  of  the  frost,  I 
think  how  beautiful  is  Autumn  !  And  when  it  is  sere  winter,  and  there  is  j^eiihQV  foliag e  nor  H 
fruit,  then  I.  look  up,  and  through  the  leafless  branches,  as  I  could  never  until  now,  and  I  see  ('; 
the  stars  shine  through." 


*  Ilallam's  Co7ist.  Hist.  ch.  ii.  f  Macaulay's  Critical  Essays,  vol.  III. 

X  Knickerbocker's  New  York,  Book  III.  ch.  vi. 
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lERE  once  wa.s  a  poor  and  plain  little  girl, 

ellin'T  in  a  little  room  at  Stockliohn,  the 

,iita!  of  Sweden.     She  was  a  \>ooy  little  girl 

ieed   then— she  was  neglected,    and    would 

ve  been  very  unhappy,  deprived  ol"  the  kind- 

ss  and  care  so  necc-jsary  to  a  child,  if  it  had 

't  been  for  a  peculiar  gift.     'JMie  little  girl  had 

line  voice,  and  in  her  loneliness,  in  trouble  or 

sorrow,  blie    con.^oled    herself  by  singing. 

.  fact,  .sl'.e  sung  to  all  she  did  ;  at  her  work, 

iier  play,  running  or  resting,   she  always 

'J'lie  woman  who  had  lier  in  cljargc  went  out 

work  during  til'-*  day,  and  used  to  lock  in  the 

tie  girl,  wlio  had  nolliing  to  enliven  her  soli- 

de  but  the  comi)any  of  a  cat.     The  little  girl 

»yiid  with  her  cat  and  sang.     Once  she  sat  by 

lO  window,  and  stroked  her  cat   and    sang, 

licn  a   lady  passed   by.     She  heard  a  voice. 

id  looked  up  and  saw  tlie  little  singer.     She 

.ked  the  child  several   questions,  went  away, 

id  came  back  several  days   after,  followed  by 

I  old  music  master,  whose  name  was  Crelius  I 

e  took  her  to  the  director  of  the  l\oyal  Oi)era 

:  Stockholm,  then  a  Count  Tinnic,  wliose  truly 

.■norous  heart  was  concealed  by  a  rougii  s»)eech 

id  morbid   temper.      Crelius   introduced   his 

tile  pupil  to  tise  Count,  and  asked  him  to  en- 

ige  her  as  an  e/evciov  tlie  o))era.      "  Vou  ask 

foolisl".  thing."  said  tlie  Count,  gruflly,  looking 

isdainfully    down    on    the    i)oor    little    girl. 

What  sliall  we  do  with  that  ugly  tiling  ?    See 

hat  feet  she  has!     And  then  lior  face!     She 

ill  never  be  jjresentable.     IS'o,  we  cannot  take 

r.     Away  with  her  1" 

The  music-master  insisted,  almost  indig- 
antiy.  "  Well,"  excltiimed  he  at  last,  "if 
o*J  will  not  take  her.  i)Oor  as  I  am,  1  will  take 
ler  myself,  and  have  lier  educated  for  the  scene ; 
hen,  sucli  another  car  as  she  has  for  music  is 
iot  to  be  found  in  the  whole  world." 

The  Count  relented,  'ihe  little  girl  was  at 
ast  admitted  into  the  school  for  clevcs  at  the 
•pera,  and  with  some  diiliculty  a  simpk'  gown 
»f  bombazine  was  procured  for  her.  'J'hc  care 
»f  her  musical  education  was  left  to  an  able 
nnsler,  !Mr.  Alberi  Berge,  director  of  the  song- 
:cliooI  of  t lie  opera. 

Sonif.  years  later,  at  a  comedy  given  by  the 
\JevfS  of  the  theatre,  .several  persons  were 
:truck  by  the  spirit  and  lile  with  whicii  a  veiy 
r'oung  elect'  acted  the  part  of  a  beggar  girl  in 
he  i)lay.  Lovers  of  genial  nature  were 
jharmed,  pedants  ulmost  frightened.  It  was 
)Ur  poor  little  girl  who  had  made  her  tirst 
ippearance,  now  about  fourteen  years  of  age, 
rolicsome  and  full  of  fun  as  a  child. 

A  few  years  still  later,  a  young  debutante 
vas  to  sing  for  the  first  time  before  the  public, 
n  Weber's  Frieschutz.     At  the  rehe.irsal  pre- 


ceding the  representation  of  the  evennig,  she 
sang  in  a  manner  whicli  made  the  members  of 
the  orchestra  at  once,  as  by  common  accord, 
lay  down  their  instruments  to  clap  their  hands 
in  rapturous  applause,  it  was  Qur  poor,  plain 
little  girl  here  iigain,  who  now  had  grown  up, 
and  was  to  ai)pear  before  the  i)ublit3  in  the  role 
of  Agatha.  1  saw  her  at  the  evening  represeur 
tation.  She  was  then  in  the  jjrime  of  youth — 
fresh,  bright,  and  serene  as  a  morning  in  ]\Iay, 
perfect  in  form — her  hands  and  arms  peculiarly 
graceful — and  lovely  in  her  whole  ai^iiearance, 
through  the  expression  ^»f  her  countenance, 
and  the  noble  simj)licity  and  cahnness  of 
her  manners.  In  fact,  she  was  charming. 
We  saw  not  an  actress,  but  a  young  girl  full 
of  natural  geniality  and  grace.  She  seeined  to 
move,  speak,  and  sing,  without  an  effort  of  art. 
All  was  nature  and  harmony.  iler  song  was 
distinguished  especially  by  its  purity,  and  the 
jiower  of  soul  which  seemed  to  swell  her  tone^-*. 
Her  '•  mezzo  voice  "  was  deliglitful.  In  the 
niglit  scene,  where  Agatha,  seeing  h.er  over- 
come, breatlies  out  her  joy  in  rapt urous  song, 
our. young  singer,  ovi  turning  from  the  window, 
at  the  back  of  the  theatre,  to  the  spectators 
again,  was  }iiilc  for  joy.  And  in  tiiat  i)i!le 
joyousness  she  sang  with  a  br.rst  of  outllowing 
love  and  life  that  called  forth  not  the  mirth 
but  the  tears  of  the  auditors. 

From  that  time  she  was  the  declared  fa- 
vourite of  the  Swedish  public,  whose  musical 
taste  ar.d  knowledge  are  said  to  be  surpassed 
nowhere,  and  year  after  year  slie  continued  to 
sing,  though  alter  a  time,  her  voice,  being  over- 
strained lost  somewhat  its  freslmess,  and  the 
l)ublic,  being  satiated,  no  more  crowded  the 
liouse  vv^hen  she  was  singing.  Still,  at  that 
time,  she  could  be  heard  singing  and  playing 
more  deiightlul  than  ever  in  Fauamia  (Zauber- 
Hoto),  or  in  "  Anna  Bolena,''  though  the  opera 
was  almost  desertid.  It  was  then  late  in  the 
sjoring,  and  the  beautiful  weather  called  tiie 
people  out  to  nature's  i)lays.  She  had  evi- 
dently sang  for  the  pleasure  of  the  song. 

I»y  that  time  she  went  to  take  lesions  of 
Garcia,  in  J'aris,  and  so  gave  tlie  tinishing 
touch  to  her  musical  education.  There  .she 
ac(piired  that  warble,  to  which  she  is  said  to 
have  been  ecjuailed  by  no  singer,  and  which 
compared  only  t(*  that  of  tlie  soaring  and 
warbling  lark,  if  the  lark  had  a  soul. 

And  then  the  young  girl  went  abroad  and 
sang  ou  foreign  shores,  and  to  foreign  people  ; 
she  charmed  Denmark,  and  charmed  Germany, 
and  charmed  Kng'and.  She  was  caressed  and 
courted  everywhere,  even  to  adulation.  At 
the  courts  of  the  kings,  at  the  houses  of  the 
great  and  noble,  slie  was  feasted  as  one  of  the 
grandees  of  nature  and  art.     She  was  covered 
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ill  laurels  ami  jewels. 
In  tlie  midst  of 


only  thinks  of  her  Sweden,  and  yearns  for  her 
friends  and  her  people/' 

One  dusky  October  night,  crowds  of  people 
(the  most  part,  by  tlieir  dress,  seeming  to  be- 
long to  the  upper  classes  of  society)  thronged 
on  the  Baltic  liarbour  at  Stockhohii.  AH 
looked  towards  the  sea.  There  was  a  rumour 
of  expectance  and  pleasure.  Hours  passed 
away,  and  the  crowds  still  gathered  and  wait- 
ed, and  looked  out  eagerly  towards  the  sea. 
At  length  a  brilliant  rocket  arose  joyfully,  far 
out  on  the  entrance  of  tlie  harbour,  and  was 
greeted  with  a  general  buzz  on  shore,  "  There 
Bhe  comes  !  there  she  is  !"  A  large  steamer 
now  came  tlmudering  on,  making  its  triumph- 
ant way  tlu'ough  the  flocks  of  ships  and  boats 
lying  in  the  harbour,  towards  the  shore  of  the 
"  Skeppsbro."  Flashing  rockets  marked  its 
way  in  the  dark  as  it  advanced.  The  crowds 
on  the  shore  pressed  forward  as  if  to  meet  it. 
Now  the  leviathan  of  the  waters  was  heard 
thundering  nearer,  now  it  relented,  now  again 
pushed  on,  foaming  and  splashing,  now  it  lay 
still.  And  there,  on  the  front  of  the  deck,  was 
seen  by  the  light  of  the  lamps  and  rockets  a 
pale,  graceful  young  woman,  with  eyes  bril- 
liant with  tears,  and  lips  radiant  with  smiles, 
waving  her  handkerchief  to  her  friends  and 
countrymen  on  the  shore. 

It  was  she  again — our  poor,  plain,  neglected 
little  girl  of  former  days — who  came  back  in 
triumph  to  her  fatherland.  But  no  more  poor, 
no  more  plain,  no  more  neglected.  She  had 
become  celebrated;  she  had  in  her  slender 
person  the  power  to  charm  and  inspire  multi- 
tudes. 

Some  days  later,  we  read  i-n  the  paper  of 
Stockholm  an  address  to  the  i^ublic,  written  to 
the  beloved  singer,  stating  with  noble  simpli- 


But  friends  wrote  of  |  city  that,  "as  she  once  more  iiadthe  happines 
these  splendours,  she  i  to  be  in  our  native  land,  she  would  be  glad  U 
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sing  again  to  her  countrymen,  and  that  -th 
income  of  the  operas  in  which  she  was  lliis  sea 
son  to  appear  would  be  devoted  to  raise  a  func 
for  a  school  where  elevcs  for  the  theatre  wouh 
be  educated  to  virtue  and  knowledge."  Th 
intelligence  was  received  as  it  deserved,  ant 
of  course  the  opera-house  w^as  crowded  everj 
time  the  beloved  singer  sang  tliere. 

The  first  time  she  again  appeared  in  th« 
"  Somnambula,"  one  of  lier  favourite  rolcSy  tin  ntai 
public,  after  tlie  curtain  Avas  dropped,  caller 
her  back  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  receivec 
her  when  she  appeared  with  a  roar  of  "  hur 
rahs."  In  the  midst  of  the  burst  of  applau3e|eaii 
a  clear,  melodious  warbling  was  heard.  Th( 
hurrahs  were  hushed  instantly ;  and  we  saw 
the  lovely  singer  standing  with  her  arms 
slightly  extended,  somewhat  bowing  forward 
graceful  as  a  bird  on  its  branch,  warbling,  as 
no  bird  ever  did,  from  note  to  note — and  on 
every  one  a  clear,  strong,  roaring  Avarble—  until 
she  fell  into  the  retownello  of  her  last  song 
and  again  sang  that  joyful  and 
strain  : — 


iiia'i( 
prat' 


)fii 


touciiing 


No 


thought 
heart." 


can   conceive   how   I    fed   at  ir.y 


mil 


She  has  now  accomplished  the  good  work  to 
which  our  latest  songs  in  Sweden  have  been 
devoted,  and  she  is  again  to  leave  her  native 
land  to  sing  to  a  far  remote  people.  She  is 
now  in  the  United  States  of  America,  where 
her  arrival  was  welcomed  with  a  genera 
feeling  of  joy.  All  have  heard  of  hei 
whole  history  we  have  now  slightly  shadowed 
out ;  the  expected  guest,  the  poor  little  gin  ol 
former  days,  the  celebrated  singer  of  now-a-! 
days,  the  genial  child  of  nature  and  art,  is — 
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THE    COCOA-NUT  TREE. 

The  cocoa-nut  is  very  extensively  cultivated 
in  Ceylon  ;  indeed,  nearly  the  whole  island  is 
encircled  with  this  useful  and  productive  tree, 
which  may  be  justly  designated  the  swiunum 
bomim,  of  the  native  population.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  it  is  rapidly  increasing  ;  for  it  is  found 
to  be  a  most  valuable  and  safe  investment  ol 
property,  as  it  requires  a  trivial  outlay,  and 
little  further  care  tlian  the  planting,  except 
protection  from  cattle  during  the  first  two 
years,  thriving  as  it  does  most  luxuriantly  in 
sandy  soil,  and  bearing  fruit  in  the  tiCth  year. 
The  estimated  value  of  the  produce  of  a  single 
tree  is  a  rix  dollar  per  annum.  This  tree  fre- 
quently exceeds  one  hundred  feet  in  height, 


and  there  is  no  part  of  it  which  is  unproduc 
five  to  tfie  owner.  From  the  flower  he  obtains 
toddy,  from  which  arrack  is  distilled,  and  froi»'j 
which  is  also  prepared  a  coarse-grained  bruwnj 
sugar,  called  by  the  natives  jiiggerii,  and  an] 
excellent  description  of  vinegar.  The  green] 
fruit  yields  a  delicious  cooling  beverage  to  tlic 
weary  traveller,  and  a  vegetable  pulp  highly 
esteemed  by  the  natives.  The  ripened  fruit  isj 
also  used  as  food,  or  oil  is  extracted  from  it. 
which  is  now  manufactured  into  candles  and 
soap,  and  the  refuse,  or  oil-cake,  is  used  for 
feeding  cattle,  while  the  external  husks,  after 
long  soaking,  are  beaten  into  coir,  which  is  nowi 
well  known  in  England,  and  is  used  for  stuiUngj 
mattresses,  &c.,  and  from  -which  cordage  and 
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natting  arc  manufiicitured.  The  leaves,  wlieu 
iitcrwoven,  are  called  cajan,  and  make  excel- 
ent  thatcli,  and  protection  from  the  sun's 
•ays,  or  "vvhen  burned,  are  converted  into  an 
ilkali ;  the  young  leaves  arc  used  by  the  na- 
ives  for  a  variety  of  useful  and  ornamental 
purposes,  particularly  the  latter  on  joyous  and 
estive  occasions,  when  bamboo  arches  are  de- 
;onited  witli  them,  and  brooms  and  mats  are 
nade  from  the  young  pine.  A  medicinal  oil  is 
extracted  from  the  bark,  which  the  native 
practitioners  use  as  an  ellicacious  remedy  in 
tutaneous  diseases ;  the  root  is  also  used  for 
nedicinal  purposes,  and  its  elastic  fibres  are 
Woven  into  strainers  for  liquids,  while  the  tim- 
)er  may  be  used  in  building,  or  converted  into 
jeauliful  articles  of  furniture.  But  it  would  be 
!ndless  to  describe  the  various  additional  uses 


to  whicli  every  portion  of  this  valuable  tr^is' 
convertible,  which  are  said  to  be  upv.'ariBr  of 
one  hundred,  and  have  formed  the  theme  of 
many  native  poets.  There  are  annually  ex- 
ported from  the  colony  about  eight  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  cocoa-nuts,  thirty  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  seven  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  arrack,  and  ten  thousand 
pounds' worth  of  coir.— C'ey/o/i  and  the  CiU" 
(/cilcse. 


THE   WAY   TO    SUCCEED. 

The  chief  art  of  learning  is,  to  attempt  but  a 
little  at  a  time.  The  widest  excursions  of  the 
mind  are  made  by  short  flights  frequently  re- 
peated. The  most  lofty  fabrics  of  science  are 
formed  by  the  continued  accumulations  of 
single  propositions. — Locke. 


FAMILY  EECEIPTS. 


Directions  for  putting  on  Gutta  Perciia 
iOLES. — Thoroughly  dry  the  sole  of  the  boot  or 
lioe,  and  rough  it  well  ^vith  a  rasp.  Heat  the 
ole  of  the  boot  or  shoe  before  the  lire,  then  rub 
vtll  in  a  thiu  coat  of  warm  solution  ;  let  that  dry, 
hen  hold  it  to  the  iire,  and  whilst  Avarm,  put  on  a 
econd  coat  of  solution,  spread  .Jhicker  than  the 
•rst;  let  this  dry  also.  Then  take  the  gutta 
>ercha  sole,  hold  that  to  the  Are  in  one  hand,  and 
ho  boot  or  shoe  in  the  other,  when  they  will 
pecdily  become  sticky;  immediately  lay  the  sole 
in,  beginning  at  the  toe,  pressing  it  gradually 
uitil  it  adheres  firmly  in  everj'  part.  In  half  an 
•our  pare  off  carefully  with  a  sharp  knife.  When 
he  ?ole  is  too  thick  to  become  sufficiently  pliable 
y  holding  to  the  fire,  let  it  be  immersed  in  hot 
yater  until  soft  enough  to  fit  the  last ;  when  taken 
ut  wipe  it  perfectly  dry  and  hold  to  the  fire  as 
lefore  directed.  As  the  grease  and  dressing  of 
he  upper  leather  must  necessarily  more  or  less 
tick  to  the  hands  of  the  workman,  it  is  desirable 
.3  a  last  operation  slightly  to  moisten  a  sponge 
rith  pure  naphtha,  and  rub  over  therewith  the 
urface  of  the  sole,  and  also  that  of  the  boot  or 
hoe  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  belore  warming 
hem  at  the  fire,  thus  removing  all  grease  and 
nsuring  perfect  adhesion. 

Another  Method. — 1st.  Dry  the  soles  well, 
nd.  Rasp  or  scrape  them  till  you  have  a  clean 
sathery  surface.  3rd.  Heat  the  sole  of  the  shoe 
gainst  a  clear  fire,  then  take  a  small  portion  of 
he  cement  on  a  knife,  lay  it  on  the  heated  sole  till 
t  melts,  spread  it  with  the  knife  or  the  finger  (the 
ist  is  best)  before  the  fire  till  the  sole  is  covered 
/ith  a  good  coat ;  hold  it  there  till  the  solvent  is 
vaporated,  and  a  sticky  coat  only  is  left.  It  is  of 
ervice  if  the  cement  take  fire  for  a  moment,  which 
:  will  do  if  fresh,  4th.  Tack  temporarily  on  a 
iece  of  wood  (to  prevent  burning  the  fingers)  at 
*vo  corners,  the  gutta  percha  sole,  and  hold  it  to 
he  fire  till  sticky  all  over;  at  the  same  time  re- 
eat  the  shoe  sole  ;  when  ready,  lay  the  gutta 
ercha  sole  on,  commencing  at  the  toe,  being 
areful  no  air  is  between,  which  is  best  avoided 
y  passing  the  thumb  down  the  middle  before 
losing  at  the  sides  ;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it  may 
e  pared  and  finished.  N.B.  If  the  sole  is  thin, 
;  is  best  held  against  a  cleai  fire  as  short  a  time 


^  as  possible,  so  as  to  make  the  surface  sticky  before 
the  heat  passes  through  the  sole  to  make  it  too 
soft.    If  thick,  a  slower  fire  is  better. 

Directions  for  using  the  Patent  Gutta 
Percha  Solution. — Warm  the  solution  as  glue 
is  commonly  heated,  by  placing  in  boiling  water  a 
vessel  containing  the  quiintitj'  required  to  be  used. 
Apply  it  in  a  warm  state,  stirring  it  before  using. 
Be  careful  that  the  water  is  not  allowed  to  mix 
with  the  solution.  The  solution  may  be  reduced 
in  consistence  by  adding  pure  coal-tar  naphtha. 
If  the  common  naphtha  (which  is  greasy)  be  used, 
it  will  prevent  the  sole  sticking  securely. 

Directions  for  using  Black  Japan  Var- 
nish for  Gutta  Percha  Soles.  —  Apply  the 
varnish  round  the  edge  of  the  sole  with  a  small 
brush.     One  coat  will  be  found  sufficient. 

To  prevent  Slipping  in  Frosty  Weather. 
Slightly  warm  the  gutta  percha  sole  before  the  fire, 
and  whilst  warm  press  it  upon  a  little  rough 
sand,  emery  powder,  iron  filings,  &c.  Or,  warm 
the  centre  of  the  sole  against  a  clear  fire,  so  as  to 
soften  the  surface  only,  and  apply  upon  it  a  piece 
of  woollen  cloth,  3  to  3|  inches  square,  and  it  will 
be  safer  walking  with  gutta  percha  than  with 
leather  soles.  Or,  moisten  a  small  portion  of  the 
sole  with  naphtha,  camphine,  or  turpentine,  and 
set  it  on  fire,  let  it  burn  a  few  moments  so  as  to 
soften  the  surface  of  the  gutta  percha ;  warm  the 
cloth  and  apply  it  to  the  soft  portion  of  the  sole. 
If  a  little  solution  be  spread  upon  the  cloth,  it 
will  adhere  much  more  permanently. 


Washing-day.— In  ^^o.  40  of  The  Working 
Man's  Friend  was  an  advertisement  of  a  new 
preparation  for  washing  clothes  and  whitening 
boards — namely,  Larkins  and  Co.'s  Washing 
Crystals.  A  gentleman  connected  with  our 
establishment  has  made  trial  of  these  Crystals 
in  his  family,  and  states  that  they  answer  fully  the 
description  given  of  them  in  the  advertisement, 
and  in  the  testimonials  received  from  various 
establishments  in  which  their  merits  had  been 
fully  tested.  The  women  state  that  they  got 
their  washing  comfortably  over  before  dinner,  in- 
stead of  fagging  at  it  till  bedtime ;  and  that  the 
linen,  &c.,  was  rendered  beautifully  white. 
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OCTOBER  27th  to  OCTOBER  31st. 


October  27,  Ticenty-second  ,Sunday  after  Trinity.  , 

October  27,  1708,  died,  ia  her  58th  year,  Lady 
Mary  Howard,  \\\<^.  amiable  widov/  ot  the  profligate 
Sir  John  Fenwick,  Bart., of  Wallington,  in  North- 
umberland, who  was  executed  for  hig-h  treason. 

October  28,  1467,  was  born  Erasimis,  ot  whom 
Dr.  V.  Knox  says:  "  Poor  in  the  world,  but  rich 
in  genius;  obscure  in  his  birth,  and  unpreferred 
in  liis  oeath,  but  illustrious  by  his  virtues;  he 
became  the  self-appointL-d  champion  of  man,  a 
volunteer  in  the  ser\ice  of  miserable  mortals,  an 
unbous;ht  advocate  in  the  cause  of  those  who 
could  only  repay  him  with  their  love  and  their 
prayers — the  poor  outcast,  the  abject  slave  of 
superstition  or  tyranny,  and  all  the  nameless, 
numberless  sons  of  want  and  avoc,  born  only  to 
suffer  and  to  die."  One  of  his  works  Avas  en- 
titled ••  Antipolemus;  or,  the  Plea  of  Reason, 
Religion,  and  Humanity  against  War."  He  died 
July  12,  1536. 

October  28, 1792,  died  ^o/m  Smeaton,  in  the  66th 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  intended  for  the  profes- 
sion of  <he.  law,  but  was  allowed  to  follow  the 
decided  bent  of  his  own  inclination  towards  me- 
chanical pursuits.  While  hi  petticoats  he  formed 
a  smiiil  pump,  by  which  he  could  rai^^e  water.  In 
his  fifteenth  year  be  invented  an  engine  for  turn- 
ing wood,  ivory,  &c.  In  H-jO  he  established  him- 
•self  as  a  philosophical  instrument  maker  in  Lon- 
don. In  17rj3  he  was  elected  a  n)  em  her  of  the 
Royal  Society.  In  1756  he  commenced,  and  in 
1759  completed,  the  celebrateil  lighthouse  on  the 
Eddystone  rock,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Ply- 
mouth Sound,  which  stands  as  a  lasting  monument 
of  the  genius  of  the  man  whose  work  has  been 
the  means  of  saving  perhaps  multitudes  of  lives. 
Another  monument  of  his  skill  is  the  noble  pier 
and  magnificent  harbour  of  Kamsgate,  Kent. 

October  29,  1618,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Avas  be- 
headed. He  "was  distinguished  as  a  warrior, 
statesman,  and  writer,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.  He  headed  an  expedition  for  the 
discovery  and  setdement  of  various  parts  of  North 
America;  also  a  second  expedition,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  settlement  of  Virginia,  so  called 
in  howour  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  assisted  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  In  consequence 
of  various  movements,  he  became  exposed  to  the 
jealousy  and  dislike  of  James  I.,  Avho  eventually 
succeeded  in  obtaining  against  him  the  sentence 
of  death,  a  sentence  which  has  justly  been  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  odious  acts  of  that  weak 
and  inglorious  reign. 

October  29,  1666,  died  Edmitnd  Calamy,  B.D., 
aged  66.  He  had  great  influence  in  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly  of  Divines,  and  frequently  preached 
before  the  Parliament.  He  was  ejected  and  sent 
to  Newgate,  but  such  a  feeling  in  his  favour  was 
excited  among  the  people,  that  the  king  (Charles 
II.)   released  him  in  a  few  days. 

October  29,  1831,  serious  riots  at  Bristol.  Sir 
Charles  Wetherell,  the  Recorder  of  Bristol,  having 
announced  it  to  be  his  intention  to  enter  the  city 
in  his  judioial  capacity  on  this  day,  great  fears 
were  entertauied,  m  conitequence  of  the  pait  he 
had  taken  in  opposing  the  question  of  Reform,  and 
some  preparations  were  accordingly  made  by  the 
authorities.  On  his  entrance  into  the  city  a  most 
serious  riot  commenced,  and  continued  through 
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Sunday  and  Monday  morning;  during  which 
fiaols  wt  re  broken  open  au'l  burnt,  the  MansioB 
house  and  Custom-house  destroyed,  the  toll-gate 
pulled  down,  and  many  private  houses  plunders 
and  set  on  tire.  The  lo*s  of  lives,  either  by  th 
rioters  perishing  in  the  flames  thej'  hadtheniselve 
kindled,  or  from  the  exertions  of  the  soldiery  t 
repress  the  tumult,  amounted  to  upwards  of  on 
hundred  ;  amongst  these  were  several  females  an 
children,  who,  on  the  attack  of  the  rioters,  ha 
retreated  totlie  upper  part  of  the  houses,  and  wer 
consumed  in  the  fiames  applied  by  the  rioters  t 
the  bottom. 

October  29,  1804,  died,  at  the  early  age  of  4C 
George  Morland,  a  celebrated  painter.  His  penc: 
was  engaged  upon  the  delineation  of  picture^qu 
landscapes,  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  ;  but  hi 
education  having  been  neglected,  and  he  fallin 
into  bad  company,  a  love  of  low  and  degradin 
liatiit3  was  contracted,  and  he  became  anirreclaim 
able  drunkard.  ^Voods  and  fields  were  forsakei 
for  the  tap-room,  and  stage-coachmen,  postiliont 
drovers,  pig-jobbers,  &e.,  became  his  models.  H 
painted  domestic  animals,  liorses,  dogs,  pigs,  &c 
in  a  masterly  manner,  liis  life  is  a  melancliol 
instance  of  misapplied  powers  and  abuse  of  naiura§5K 
gifts.  His  painting-rijom  was  alternately  th 
parlour  of  a  public-house,  or  an  apartment  in 
sponging-house,  whiiher  he  had  beeir  driven  by  hi 
pi  oil  gacy  ;  and  hi  one  of  the  latter  he  died.  Man 
of  his  pictures,  or  drawings,  were  executed  t 
wipe  off  a  public-house  score. 

October  30,  1485,  when  King  Henry  VII.  wa 
crowned  at  "Westminster,  he  instituted  the  bod 
of  royal  attendants,  called  Yeomen  of  the  Guaro 
who,  in  later  times,  acquired  the  appellation  o 
*'  Beef-eaters," 

October  30,  1830,  IVfr.  St.  John  Long,  whos 
application  of  some  ointment  he  fead  compoundo 
as  a  sort  of  "  cure  all,"  to  the  back  of  a  patient 
had  caused  her  death,  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailej 
found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  sentenced  t 
pay  a  fine  of  £250. 

October  30,  18H,  a  great  fire  hroTce  out  in  th 
Tower,  and  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  tha 
famous  edifice,  comprising  the  building  called  th 
Grand  Storehouse,  the  Table  or  Bowyer  Tower 
with  two  stores  on  each  side  of  it,  and  the  But 
hr's  Tower.  In  the  Armoury,  W'hich  Avas  34. 
feet  long,  were  280,000  stand  of  arms,  ready  fo 
use,  besides  a  vast  quantity  of  military  trophies 
many  of  them  ancient,  and  historically  interest 
inir. 

October  30,  1849,  the  Keiv  Coal  Excharfge,  Lon 
don,  was  opened  Avith  great  pomp  antl  ceremon; 
by  Prince  Albert,  accompanied  by  the  Prmc 
of  Wales,  the  Lord  Mayor  oi  London,  fc^ 

October  30.  »,  great  meeting  of  the  Peace  Congres^ 
was  held  in  Exeter-hall,  lo  receive  the  repoit  o 
the  Congress  held  in  Paris  the  preceding  Augustl 
General  Klai)ka,  and  other  distinguished  foreign! 
ers  were  present. 

October  31,  AUhalloic  Even,  or  Halloic  E'en,  th 
vigil  of  All  Saints'  Day ;  on  which,  formerlj 
many  curious  customs  were  observed,  such  as  de 
termining  the  figure  and  size  of  husbands,  an' 
other  superstitions  connected  with  a  desire  t 
pry  into  luturitj .  Some  of  thefee  customs  are  Re 
wholly  extinct. 
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THE    NORTH    AMERICAN    INDIANS. 

f«f  BY 

K  A  H  -  G  E  -  G  A-  G  A  H  -B  O  WH , 

OK,  George  Copway, 

CHIEF      OP      THE      O  J  I  B  AY  A  Y      INDIANS. 


ItTVtl 


:rj|d 


:--.- 


aim. 


'  Is  not  the  Red  Man's  wigwam  home, 
As  dear  to  him  as  costly  dome? 
Is  not  his  loved  one's  smile  as  bright 
As  tlie  proud  white  man's  worshipped  light  1 " 


[Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowii,  the  Tvriter  of  the  following-  and  succeeding  papers, 

ts  born  in  tlie  year  1818,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Trent,  called,  in  the 

ibway  language,   Sah-ge-clah-we'Cje-wah-noong,        His  parents  were  of  the 

ibway  nation,  who  lived  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  Ontario,  Canada  West. 

LS  father  was  of  the  Crane  Tribe,  his  mother  of  the  JEagh  Tribe,   and  both 

ai  3re  famous  hunters.     Ka-gc-ga-gah-bowh  was  early  taught  to  hunt  the  deer, 

\  d  to  handle  the  gun  and  the  bow  and  arrow.     He  was  also  taught  to  worship 

''"  e  Great  Spiiit,  to  be  kind  to  the  poor,  and  not  to  hurt  or  to  kill  any  game 

edlessly.     He  entered  with  eagerness  into  the  wild  sports  of  his  country,  and 

ed,  with  his  countrymen,  to  dance  around  theu- fires,  believing  that  it  would 

opitiate  the  Great  Spirit.    His  father  and  mother,  however,  became  converted 

Christianity,  and  had  their  children  baptized  as  Christians.     His  mother 

ed  a  happy  Christian;    his  father  is  still  living.     In  1830,  Kah-ge-ga-gah- 

)wli,  now  George  Copivay^  became  a  decided  Christian.     In  1834,  he  began  to 

.struct  his  brethren  in  the  first  principles  of  the   Christian  religion.     iVfter 

iving  obtained  his  education,  at  the  hands  of  some  benevolent  gentlemen, 

aring  the  years  1838-9,  he  returned  to  his  nation,  fired  with  the  noble  im- 

iilse  of  expanding  his  energies  in  labours  for  the  elevation  of  his  people.     For 

lis  purpose  he  toiled  and  planned  for  some  years,  establishing  schools  and 

dssions,  instructing  his  people  in  the  art  of  agriculture,  endeavouring  to  teach 

lem  the  true  principles  of  government,  and  all  other  things  calculated  to 

dvance  them  in  civilization  and  individual  happiness.    By  the  i3olicy,  however^ 

f  the  General  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  purchase  of  lands  owned 

y  the  tribes,  the  duplicity  of  agents,  and  the  malign  influences  of  corrupting 

samples,  the  work  of  years  was  rapidly  destroyed,  and  the   hopes  of  the 

ibourers  laid  prostrate. 

Mr.  Copway,  after  serious  reflection,  has  formed  a  plan  for  the  reorganization 

If  his  nation,  the  Indians  of  the  North- West,  consisting  of  about  100,000  souls. 

jlis  plan  includes  their  concentration,  upon  territory  to  be  secured  to  them  in 

)ierpetuity ;  an  organized  government ;  the  establishment  of.  schools  and  semi- 

laries  of  learning ;  and  ultimately,  their  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State, 

hat  they  may  become  an  integral  part  of  the  Great  Confederacy.     To  excite  the 
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sympathy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  vi  this  noble  and  patriotic  object 
is  the  design  of  his  visit  to  tliis  country ;  and  to  explain  it  more  fully,  he  is  h 
engaged  in  giving  lectures  in  various  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  kingdom. 
Mr.  Copway  is  a  forcible  speaker ;  he  entertains  and  interests  by  his  lively 
dcserix^tions  of  persons,  places,  and  events;  his  touches  of  pathos;  his  bursts  oi 
s-iolcnt  declamation ;  and  his  powerful  appeals  to  the  understandings  and  the 
iicarts  of  his  hearers.  Mr.  Copway  is  also  a  zealous  preacher  of  •'•the  GospeL 
and  his  sermons  are  distinguished  by  the  same  features  which  render  his  lectures 
and  his  platform  addresses  so  deeply  interesting.] 

Ilii: 
in 'I 
Many  objects  of  interest  are  now  presented  before  the  eye  of  the  enterprising  andpis 
inquiring,  besides  the  mere  gaining  of  power,  through  the  intelligence  of  the  Saxon  race, 
in  all  known  lands,  and  the  gradual  spreading  of  the  network  of  commerce.  Tlie  rapid 
and  startling  discoveries  of  recent  years  liaving  engaged  the  attention  of  the  community 
in  Europe  and  in  America,  I  offer  the  following  papers  to  the  consideration  of  the  man 
of  soul  and  heart,  hoping  that  the  simple  narration  of  the  Red  man's  wrongs  may 
induce  them  to  sympathise  with  him. 

The  knowledge  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  Red  man  has  gained  him  friends.  It  is. 
Ijowever,  now  generallj''  known,  that  the  history  of  the  Red  races  has  been  given  by 
those  who  were  their  enemies,  and  v/hose  statements,  therefore,  were  prejudicial  to 
their  character  and  interests.  These  histories  abound  with  exaggerations,  and  his 
faults  have  been  reared  to  the  skies,  like  momitains.  Thus  one  thing  after  another  has 
prevented  the  rise  of  the  North  American  Indians,  until  of  recent  date,  since  the 
period  when  letters  were  found  to  be  more  powerful  than  arbitrary  force,  or  arms,  to 
subdue  the  naturally  unconquerable  independent  spirit  of  the  red  man.  The  bloody 
pages  of  the  past  will  soon  be  forgotten,  I  hope,  by  both  races  ;  and  the  dark  clouds 
will  disappear  before  the  glory  of  universal  intelligence  now  rising  on  every  land. 

In  presenting  this  brief  outline  of  the  past  histor}'^  of  the  American  Indians,  it  is  my 
intention  to  do  so  with  as  little  prejudice  as  possible  ;  merely  stating  what,  in  my  hum- 
ble judgment,  has  been  the  succession  of  causes  which  have  effected  the  downfal  and 
ruiii  of  the  noble  races,  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  intercourse  of  the  Euro- 
pean races  with  them.  Though  the  past  cannot  be  recalled,  the  acts  of  former  gene- 
rations are  recorded ;  and  though  these  rest,  as  it  were,  by  the  slumbering  ashes  of 
our  forefathers,  yet,  when  we  calf  to  mind  their  dear-bought  experience,  what  can  wo 
do  but  so  order  our  own  conduct  that  the  same  may  not  be  said  of  us  as  is  said  of 
them,  "that  whenever  they  met  they  met  for  aggression,  and  that  they  gloried  in 
bloodshed."  The  deeds  of  our  forefathers  we  cannot  mend ;  their  conflicts  are  ended. 
The  prayers  of  one  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  the  destruction  of  the  other  have  ended; 
and  the  other  has  been  laid  by  his  side  with  the  scalping-knife,  and  only  died  because 
liis  enemies  spoke  words  of  fire  !  From  their  sad  experience  we  learn  to  be  wise !  By 
their  misfortune  we  become  thoughtful!  "^he  past !  Oh,  what  a  reckless  waste  of 
jmman  life !  One  absurdity  after  another  has  followed ;  force,  brutal  force,  aggression, 
avarice,  and  haughty  pride,  have  swaj^ed  the  mind  and  actions  of  the  two  races,  until 
tlie  very  visage  of  humanity,  scared  and  defaced,  is  presented  in  the  slow  death  of  my 
brethren,  effacing  every  noble  quality  they  had,  while  uncontaminated  by  their  pale 
friends,  who  were  of  a  class  not  generally  met  with  in  the  better  circles  of  refined  and 
polite  society. 

The  past  of  America's  history  is,  to  every  meditative  mind,  full  of  silent  instruction. 
The  grand  struggle  of  the  two  races  commenced  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty- Jsm 
s«>ven  years  ago !  And  its  progress  has  been  steady  and  onward  to  the  present  day. 
Tlie  *'  pale  face"  has  bequeathed  his  history's  blood)^  pages  to  his  children.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Red  man  has  related  the  sad  stories  of  his  wrongs  to  His  children,  by 
the  side  of  his  lodge  fires,  and  has  invariably  left  an  imwession  in  the  minds  of  his  j 
children  that  the  "  pale  face"  was  a  hard  ''brother."  Too  true  it  is  that  the  wrongs; 
committed  against  the  other  have  been  numerous  and  disastrous,  and  may  have  been 
in  some  instances  exaggerated.  The  relation  has,  however,  had  the  evil  tendency  of 
embittering  one  against  the  other ;  it  has  kept  them  at  variance,  and  has  thus  prevented 
them  from  learning  those  noble  virtues  which  all  men  acknowledge  each  of  them  pos- 
sessed. 


% 
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Briefly,  let  any  one  meditate  the  extent  of  their  coimtry.  No  European  who  may 
have  travelled  over  the  extent  and  breadth  of  Nortli  America  will  assert  that  I  praise 
the  land  of  my  birth  beyond  its  real  merits,  should  I  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  grandest 
zountries  that  God  ever  made  as  the  home  of  man.  Mountains — high  and  lofty,  piles  on 
piles,  and  step  after  step— rise  to  the  skies,  until  their  tops  are  enveloped  and  lost  in 
the  passing  clouds  of  lieaven  !  The  white  mountains  watch  the  distant  surges  of  the 
A-tlantic,  and  look  down  with  wild  contempt  on  the  greatest  works  of  man.  The 
Kocky  Mountains  stretch  four  thousand  miles,  and  on  their  rugged  cliffs  there  could 
have  been  seen  the  forest  child. 

The  mountains  of  the  AUeghannas  are  imposing  ;  but  what  are  these  compared  to 
others  on  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  west  ?  Two  years  ago,  on  a  visit  to  the 
mountains  in  Virginia,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  rare  sight,  which  I  will  here  re- 
late, that  some  idea  may  be  had  of  the  grand  mountain  scenery  in  the  wilds  of  America. 
I  had  spent  nearly  one  month  in  the  interior  settlement  of  Virginia,  when,  on  ascending 
in  a  coach  for  several  miles,  I  became  so  pleased  with  the  country  that  I  alighted  at  the 
first  town  I  came  to,  and  that  afternoon  travelled  four  miles  to  the  base  of  a  high  mountain, 
on  the  east  of  Harrisonburgh,  in  the  valley  of  Virginia.  My  object  was  to  sec  the  sun 
set  that  evening.  After  climbing  up  rugged  steeps  and  precipices— three  hours' hard 
work — I  came  to  the  top.  This  mountain  is  a  pecuharly-shaped  one  ;  while  the  range 
of  its  heights  corresponding  with  the  others  for  miles,  running  north  and  south,  this 
mountain  stopped  its  ranges  all  of  a  sudden,  and  its  brow  overhung  with  large  masses  of 
rock  towards  the  south,  as  though  the  Great  Architect,  while  busy,  had  ceased,  and 
left  the  grand  structure  unfinished.  On  the  top  of  this  mountain  was  a  barren  waste. 
Here  was  the  spot  where  I  saw  the  grandest  sight  in  nature  that  ever  my  eyes, beheld. 

^  Facing  the  south,  on  my  left,  were  the  Blue  Mountains,  presenting  a  bold  appearance, 
like  clouds  rising  with  the  whirlwind  to  the  sky.  On  my  right  were  the  "north 
mountain"  ranges,  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty-five  miles  ;  and,  visible  in  either  direc- 
tion, they  run  over  fifcy  miles  in  view.  Before  me  was  a  portion  of  the  '*  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia," a  vast  plain,  or  rather,  fields  after  fields,  stretching  over  this  country  of  the 
people,  who  had  for  years  settled  down  here  since  they  dispossessed  the  original  owners 
of  the  soil.  Behind  me  v/as  the  mountain  on  a  portion  of  which  I  stood ;  this  was  the 
spot  of  observation.  A  little  after  four  o'clock,  in  looking  to  the  west,  I  observed  a 
cloud  creeping  over  the  north  mountain  towards  me  ;  and  another  and  another,  until  the 
top  of  the  mountains  was  covered  with  the  fast  travel  of  the  clouds  which  seemed  to 
liasten  over  it,  like  flocks  of  wild  pigeons.  The  clouds  came  travelling  over  the  moun- 
tain about  seven  or  eight  miles  in  breadth,  but  on  they  came  towards  me.  Then  I  heard 
the  mutterings  of  distant  thunder  away  in  the  direction  in  which  I  saw  the  clouds. 
The  clouds  gathered  blackness,  and  then  the  forked  lightning,  in  zigzag  streams, 
would  flash  down  from  the  skies.  On,  on  they  came.  Soon  the  valley  was  spread 
with  dismay ;  the  cattle  running,  colts  sporting,  and  men  running  from  the  fields 
of  labour ;  but  on  the  storm  came,  sweeping  over  the  plain.  Clouds,  wind,  waters, 
lightning,  noise,  all  in  one  grand  confusion  !  Clouds  jolting  up  and  down,  and,  as 
it  were,  dragging   down    behind   them  a  torrent   of   heavy   rain.      Where  to   go   for 

I  shelter  I  knew  not ;  I  could  not  find  any  place,  unless  under  the  ledges  of  rocks 
overhanging  the   brow  of  the  mountain  ;    but   so  much  was  I  disposed  to  enjoy  the 

I  sight  that  I  stood  still,  and  when  the  clouds  came  before  me  they  seemed  only  to 
strike  a  portion  of  the  mountain  on  the  side  I  stood.  Onward,  still  onward,  did  they 
move,  like  waves  careering  in  their  rage.  Flash  after  flash,  like  the  bursting  of  artillery, 
the  lightning  would  cover  the  whole  valley  with  liquid  flame,  which  for  a  moment  blinded 
my  eyes.  Then  came  the  sound,  the  noise  of  its  echo  rebounding  back  again  between 
the  Blue  and  North  Mountains.  An  ocean  of  flame,  connected  with  the  voice  of  the 
Gkeat  Spirit,  made  the  very  mountain  under  me  tremble.  There  were  no  clouds 
over  my  head ;  all  was  calm  and  apparently  still.  No  rain,  but  from  my  eyes  !  One 
sudden  stroke,  which  I  could  see  falling  half-way  down  the  hill  below  me,  I  found  after- 
wards had  made  a  gap  ;  masses  of  the  rock  rolled  down  hill,  and  then  rivulets  of  water 
ran.  Far  off"  before  me,  towards  the  Blue  Mountains,  still  rolled  dark  clouds,  occa- 
sionally emitting  flashes  of  fire,  till  they  went  completely  out  of  sight.  Then  came  the 
calm,  and  then  I  saw  the  sinking  sun,  in  a  sky  clear  as  though  there  had  been  no  rain. 
The  tops  of  mountains  were  dressed  in  robes  of  fire,  and  reflected,  from  the  departing 
rays  of  the  sun,  a  crimson  hue.  My  whole  nature  feasted  on  the  scene.  Here  was  a 
sight  in  one  view  of  the  country  of  my  forefathers.  Then,  I  thought  to  myself,  on 
that  peak  the  Indian  stood  in  his  days  of  glory  ;  from  yon  height  he  often  surveyed  the 
sight  I  have  just  witnessed.  No  wonder  veneration  was  prominent  in  his  character,  for 
in  such  glorious  scenes  he  could 
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*•  See  God  in  clouds,  or  bear  him  in  tlie  wind." 

This  is  rather  digressiriGj  from  the  main  subject,  but  pardon  the  fault,  for  I  cannot  do 
better  than  try  to  describe  what  I  saw,  rather  than  speak  of  what  might  have  been  fami- 
liar sights  to  others,  on  these  mountains  of  the  Ked  man,  where,  no  doubt,  he 

*'  Hailed  in  each  crag^  a  friend's  familiar  face, 
And  clapped  the  mountains  in  his  mind's  embrace." 

In  the  farther  north,  the  country  is  broken  and  wild ;  and  in  the  midst  of  these  hills 
the  Indian  roamed,  wild  and  free,  without  care  or  fear. 

Then,  again,  tha  Rivers — The  St.  Lawrence,  the  Hudson,  Missisippi,  Missouri,  and 
Columbia.  First,  the  Mississippi  river,  running  from  the  north  to  the  far  south,  over 
2,500  miles.  On  its  banks  rested  the  lodge  fires  of  the  Red  man.  His  canoes,  well- 
freighted  with  the  game  of  the  forest,  glided  down  this  majestic  stream.  Every  island 
then  had  some  canoe  or  dwelling.  This  might  be  said  as  to  all  the  waters  or  rivers 
which  flow  to  every  part  of  tlie  compass  from  the  north-west.  Here,  by  these  water- 
courses, did  he  watch  the  wild  deer,  or  in  the  midst  of  the  thunders  of  these  waters  in 
their  falls,  did  he  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Great  Spirit ! 

I  well  remember,  in  the  year  1837,  being  present  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Antho7iy,  when  the 
government  desired,  through  its  agents,  to  buy  the  country  from  the  Sioux  Indians,  and 
hearing  a  conversation  in  the  wigwam,  after  the  proposition  had  been  submitted.  An 
elderly  man,  sitting  with  others  in  the  wigwam,  commenced  upbraiding  the  young 
people,  who  were  desirous  of  selling  to  the  government  for  a  few  trinkets,  that  they,  too, 
might  have  some  money  to  buy  liquor.  *'  Children,"  said  he,  *' you  are  very  foolish  to 
think  of  selling  our  country.  I  was  quite  young  when  I  first  saw  the  'pale  face.'  He 
v/as  then  young,  and  we  were  strong.  My  fathers  had  this  country  before  me,  and  this 
great  river  the  Great  Spirit  made  for  the  Indian.  And  now,  shall  we  sell  what  ihe 
Great  Spirit  gave  to  our  forefathers  ?  By  and  by  the  'pale-face' will  come,  and  plough  up 
the  graves  of  my  race.  Children  !  don't  think  of  selling,  for  I  want  to  live  and  die  by 
this  great  river,"  pointing  to  the  river,  as  its  waters,  in  silent  majesty,  glided  before 
the  front  of  his  house.  But,  long  since,  he  has  had  to  give  up  the  banks  of  the  noble 
river,  and  if  he  is  still  living,  may  have  had  reluctantly  to  leave  the  scenes  he  so  much 
loved. 

On  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  government,  the 
Red  man,  in  yielding  up  the  country,  has  left|the  poetical  names  of  the  rivers  where  he 
lived,  and  the  significant  names  of  his  mountains.  These  will,  I  hope,  advocate  for  him 
in  the  future,  and  prove  that  he  had  some  better  nature  than  that  generally  ascribed  to 
him  when  he  is  called  "  a  savage !  " 

Lakes,  too,  abound  in  this  part  of  the  world,  of  the  greatest  extent,  and  of  the 
purest  waters.  The  whole  Of  this  part  of  the  continent  is  dotted  over  with  them;  full  of 
fish,  fowl,  and  wild  game.  This  is  the  country  the  Red  man  inhabited.  Magnificent 
forests  waved  over  his  head ;  and  nature's  own  gardens,  the  vast  plains,  had  their  wild 
flowers,  which  in  auMimn  sweetened  the  air  ! 

From  the  coasts  of  Labrador  to  the  more  congenial  clime  of  the  south,  one  vast  mag- 
nificent forest  stood  ;  and  under  the  nodding  of  its  mighty  trees  was  the  Indian.  The 
game  in  herds  roamed  with  him,  and  drank  from  the  same  limpid  stream.  Here  he  ac- 
quired that  keen  observation  which  was  so  peculiar  to  him.  Here  he  saw  a  world 
full  of  grandeur,  which  told  him  of  a  First  Great  Cause.  Here  his  character  was 
moulded.  His  moral  qualities  grew  on  him  as  he  advanced  in  years,  for  heie  was  a  grand 
panoramic  view  of  the  great  book  of  nature  ;  and  veneration  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
features  in  his  character.  He  believed  that  the  Great  Monitor  was  a  benecolent  God, 
since  the  earth  is  strewed  with  his  gifts ;  and  the  towering  hills,  whose  tops  appeared  as 
though  conversing  with  the  Deity,  indicated  his  power.  All,  all  nature  spoke  the  same 
language  of  love  to  him,  and  therefore  he,  in  giving  a  name  to  the  unseen,  calls  him  by  a 
right  name  when  he  calls  him  "Me  no,  Mon-e-doo."  Me  no  is  beneficent;  Mon-e-doo  is 
God,  or  Spirit. 

The  majority  of  the  North  American  Indians  believed  that  the  Great  Spirit  lived  in 
the  siDi,  thougli  they  nevor  worshipped  the  sun,  as  did  the  more  soutliern  inhabitants. 
They  believed  that  from  tlie  sun  he  dispersed  liis  mercies  over  the  world,  and  througli 
difi^erent  agencies  over  every  department  of  nature.  These  w^ere  called  f/ods ;  as  the 
god  of  medicine,  tlie  god  of  the  birds  in  the  air,  the  god  of  tlie  hunter,  the  god  of  the 
Jish€s,iiSi  well  as  the  god  oi'tcar.  Connected  with  this  the}''  had  (and  have  to  this  day) 
an  organization  of  the  medium  of  worsliip  ;  and  though,  as  a  whole,  it  was  an  absurd 
system,  yet  the  morals  they  inculcated  in  their  teaching  were  so  just  and  good,  that 
they  could  not  be  said  to  be  from  the  Evil  One  ;  for,  according  to  the  accounts  given 
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of  that  "old  gentleman/'  there  is  nothing?  fi^ood  from  him  ;  and  therefore,  what  morals 
they  had  were  the  vestijijes  of  some  trntli,  strongly  impressed  on  their  minds  by  their 
observations  on  the  punishments  which  disobedience  to  the  known  laws  of  nature 
inHicted. 
They  had  also,  and  have  still,  a  kind  of  masonic  institution,  which  is  a  part  of  their 


Over  three  millions  are  supposed  to  have  lived  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
wlien  America  was  discovered,  three  hundred  and  fifty-eiglit  years  ago  !  Where  are 
they  now  ?  Their  bones,  wliich  now  whiten  every  farm-yard  of  the  "  pale-face,"  tell 
a  tale  which  is  felt  by  every  sensitive  and  intelligent  Indian.     How  rapid  and  how 

great  the  change ! 

••  Chang-e  is  written  on  their  tide. 
On  their  forests'  leafy  pride. 

The  progress  of  aggression  has  gone  on  in  its  resistless  force,  westward,  with  emi- 
gration, ever  since  the  first  colony  was  planted  on  the  Atlantic  shores.  Wave  after 
wave  has  rolled  on,  till  now  there  appears  no  limit  to  the  sea  of  population.  The  north 
of  onr  country  resounds  with  the  woodsman's  axe;  the  south  opens  its  vallej^s  to  make 
room  for  the  millions  that  are  swarming  from  this  country  and  the  Continent.  The 
rivers  that  once  wound  their  silent  and  undisturbed  course  beneatli  the  shade  of  forest 
trees,  are  made  to  leave  their  natural  ways,  and,  bending  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  man, 
follow  the  path  he  marks  out  for  them.  The  white  man  gazes,  and  he  is  astonished  at 
the  works  which  his  hands  have  put  in  motion.  The  waters  where  once  the  beaver  was 
hunted,  serve  now  the  "pale-face,"  and  the  Indian  is  out  of  siglit ;  he  sendsno  horror  to 
the  "pale-face"  by  his  shrill  war-whoop, nor  pity  by  his  death-wail !  Steam  thunders 
along  over  hills  and  vales  that  once  were  peaceful,  on,  on,  to  the  mighty  west.  Our 
bow  is  broken,  and  our  spears  are  lost.  Might  has  been  the  weapon  which  has  op- 
pressed the  North  American  Indian.  His  complaints  and  groans  have  occasionally 
been  heard  by  the  avaricious  and  intoxicated  throng,  and  while  he  has  waited  for 
justice,  the  very  men  who  have  wronged  him  neigh  over  his  misfortunes  like  the  wild 
j  horse  of  his  prairie. 

The  tide  of  emigration  will  soon  reach  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  thence  rise  to  its 
summit.  Enterprise  will  follow  in  its  train ;  and  necessity  will  be  the  law  which  will 
opera,te  to  the  removing  of  the  Indians  west.  The  same  plea  which  commenced  in 
1^04,  of  the  necessity  of  removing  the  Indians  west,  must  still  be  followed,  until  the 
Indian  shall  be  seen  with  his  children  on  the  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  singing 
the  death-song  over  his  ancestors!  and,  as  his  voice  dies,  he  too  must  disappear 
before  the  enlightened  t^qo^Xg.  who  addressed  him  as  a  "  brother^'''  while  he  had  lands  to 
dispose  of,  but  forgot  him  when  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  gained  from  him,  after 
adopting  only  the  worst  features  of  civilization. 

Will  this  aggression  and  wrong  still  continue?  Will  the  disgraceful  scenes  which 
history  records  be  acted  over  again  ?  I  say  No !  Humanity  says  No  1  The  nineteenth 
century  says  No !  and,  I  am  glad  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  says  No ! 


TiiE  Rhinoceros  Hunt. — The  people  inhabiting  the  woods  in  the  province  of  Ishanburi  are 
in  the  habit  of  hunting  indiscriminately  tigers,  bears,  and  rhinoceroses,  as  well  as  stags  and  wild 
cows.  Their  mode  of  dealing  with  the  rhinoceros  is  very  remarkable.  Four  or  five  men  will 
arm  themselves  with  poles,  made  from  the  bamboo,  after  taking  care  to  harden  the  sharp  point, 
which  they  give  to  one  of  the  ends,  in  the  fire.  Thus  equipped,  they  sally  forth  and  make  for 
the  animal's  haunts,  calling  out  and  clapping  their  hands  for  the  purpose  of  alluring  or  disturb- 
ing him  from  his  covert.  As  soon  as  they  see  the  enraged  animal  approach  them  (and  rage  is  ex- 
pressed by  his  opening  and  snapping  his  large  jaws  violently  together),  they  prepare  to  receive 
him,  by  holding  out  the  point  of  the  pole  in  a  direct  line  with  his  foaming  mouth  ;  and  upon  a 
favourable  moment  presenting  itself,  they  drive  the  pole  with  astonishing  nerve  and  adroitness 
not  only  do\vn  his  throat,  but  into  his  stomach,  and  then  take  to  their  heels  right  and  left.  The 
rhinoseros  sets  up  a  frightful  howl,  falls  down  on  the  ground,  and,  in  the  agony  of  pain,  rolls 
himself  about  in  the  dust  with  hideous  bowlings  and  distortions  ;  the  hunters  in  the  meantime 
begin  clapping  their  hands  and  vociferating  their  songs  of  triumph,  in  the  midst  of  which  they 
rush  upon  the  monster,  as  soon  as  he  appears  fairly  exhausted  by  loss  of  blood,  and  despatch  him 
without  any  hazard  or  difficulty. 
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THE  DUTIES   OF  APPRENTICES. 
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One  main  object  of  our  publication  is  the  elevation  of  workhuj  men  and  working  women  ^ 
We  must  have  a  skilful,  industrious,  intelligent,  and  moral  population,  before,  as 
nation,  we  can  be  truly  great.     A  man  or  woman  without  skill,  industry,  intelligence  jld 
and  morality,  is  a  public  and  private  nuisance.     On  the  other  hand,  those  who  posses,  js 
these  characteristics,  are  the  glory  of  any  countr}^,  and  must  bless  their  age  and  theii 
species. 

But  then  mankind  are  not  born  with  these  endowments,  and  those  who  have  acquiret  le 
them  do  not  live  for  ever ;  and  therefore  we  must  educate  the  young  that  they  may  take  th  on 
place  of  their  fathers.  One  generation  passeth  away,  and  another  generation  cometh  ibi 
and  our  anxiety  should  be  that  each  succeeding  age  should  exhibit  men  and  women  fa  jel 
superior  to  their  predecessors.  We  often  talk  of  former  years  being  better  than  thi  ^ 
present ;  and  assert  that  the  youngsters  around  us  are  a  degenerate  progeny,  far  wors 
than  youths  used  to  be  in  the  days  of  our  juvenility.  But  we  seem  to  forget  that  thes 
accusations  fall  heavily  and  solely  upon  ourselves  ;  because  we  educate  the  young  to  b 
what  they  are.  If  children  and  youths  were  better  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  than  they  ar 
now,  they  must  have  had  better  parents,  guardians,  teachers,  and  associates  than  we  are 
so  that  the  degeneracy  of  the  age  is,  properly  speaking,  our  own  degeneracy.  If  w 
see  a  garden,  which,  fifty  years  ago,  was  a  picture  of  brauty,  overrun  with  weeds  ;  or 
field,  which,  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers,  yielded  forty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre 
covered  with  docks  and  thistles,  we  do  not  complain  of  the  soil,  but  the  owners  an 
cultivators.  Now  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  as  iron  is  iron,  and  oak  is  oak,  in  a] 
ages,  so  man  is  man,  and  mind  is  mind,  from  generation  to  generation.  Of  the  huma. 
soil,  or  rather,  the  human  soul,  we  may  say  that  it  will  yield  what  is  sown  in  it,  arid  w 
ourselves  are  the  husbandmen,  and  the  weeds,  the  thistles,  the  corn,  or  the  flowers,  ar 
owing  to  our  own  culture  or  neglect ;  and  hence  we  had  better  not  be  too  severe  o 
youths  and  apprentices,  lest  we  take  away  our  own  characters,  and  pass  sentence  upo 
ourselves. 

Still,  we  are  not  going  to  say  that  the  young  are  mere  machines,  and  consequentl 

irresponsible.     Children  very  early  know  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  an 

that  they  have  power  to  do  the  one  or  the  other.       As  soon  as  an  infant  perceives  th? 

it  can  move  its  hand,  or  foot,  or  tongue,  it  receives  its  first  idea  of  its  own  freedom  an 

voluntaryism.     Hence  the  disposition  in  an  infant  to  repeat  an  action  which  it  has  one 

done.     Put  on  the  table  the  rattle  which  the  youngster  has  just  thrown  on  the  grounc 

and  a  hundred  to  one  but  it  will  sweep  it  off  a  second,  a  third,  or  even  a  twentieth  tim« 

'•  So  that  will,  willingJiood,  volition,  choice,  or  whatever  you  may  wish  to  call  it,  is  a  trut 

{  which  is  as  practically  understood  by  a  child,  or  a'savage,  as  by  a  philosopher.     We  a( 

]  from  choice,  and  we  can  understand  a  rule,  or  follow  or  reject  an  example,  and  therefoi 

,■  are   responsible  for  our  conduct.     '*  leant  help  ify*'  in  morals,  is  an  untruth,  becauj 

there  is  neither  morality  nor  immorality  in  that  which  we  cannot  help.     Physical  in 

possibilities  are  very  different  from  moral  ones.     Any  human  being  may  say,  *^Ican' 

fiy ;''  and,  as  he  has  no  wings,  no  one  will  hold  him  responsible  for  not  following  the  b; 

or  the  eagle.     But  for  a  man  or  woman  to  say,   **'  /  cant   help^'   stealing,    swearini 

getting  drunk,  or  being  lazy,  is  an  av/ful  falsehood,  because  each  one  of  these  actions  is 

matter  of  individual  choice  and  m-eference.     We  must  early  impress  the  young  with  tl 

great  fact  that  they  have  powefHo  follow  or  reject  good  advice  and  good  example 

These  remarks  apply  to  apprentices  as  well  as  to  other  persons. 
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'In  our  last  article  we  stated  a  few  of  the  duties  of  masters  to  apprentices  ;  we  now 
hange  the  subject,  and  mention  some  of  those  obligations  which  apprentices  owe  to  their 
tastei'Sj  themselves,  and  their  country.  And  perhaps,  at  the  commencement,  we  may  be 
Allowed  to  observe,  that  the  apprentice  who  does  not  perform  his  duties  is  guilty  of  a  six- 
aid  robbery  ;  for  he  robs  himself  of  the  improvement  which  he  so  much  needs  ;  he  robs 
.is  parents  or  guardians  of  the  money  they  paid  for  him,  and  the  benefits  which  they 
lad  a  right  to  expect  in  return  ;  he  robs  his  master  of  the  credit  of  making  him  a  skilful 
jtizaa  or  tradesman,  as  well  as  of  the  labour  which  was  his  due  ;  he  robs  society  of  a 
iseful  member ;  he  robs  the  world  of  a  good  citizen ;  and  he  robs  his  Creator  of  the 
lonour  and  obedience  due  from  his  children.  We  wish  we  could  speak  with  a  voice 
vhich  would  reach  every  apprentice  in  the  land,  that  we  might  awaken  them  to  see  and 
^eel  the  importance  of  their  position,  and  the  blessings  which,  if  they  are  diligent,  they 
;an  confer  on  their  fatherland  and  on  the  v/orld. 

It  is  the  duty  of  an  atpiientice  to  usk  his  utmost  efforts  to  learn 
ais  trade. 

Without  this  he  is  an  enemy  to  himself.  Granted,  that  his  master  may  be  none  of  the 
DCst,  and  can  hardly  be  respected  because  of  his  folly  or  injustice ;  yet  every  youth 
should  respect  himself ;  and  self-interest,  if  nothing  higher  be  present  to  call  forth  his 
3Qergies,  should  induce  him  to  do  his  best.  A  trade  can  hurt  no  one,  and  has  been  a 
fortune  to  millions.  The  Jews  used  to  say  that  if  a  man  did  not  give  his  sou  a  trade, 
he  educated  him  to  be  a  thief.  We  need  not  add,  that  myriads  have  been  thieves  for 
want  of  a  trade.  A  trade  is  one  of  the  most  independent  things  upon  the  earth.  It  is  a 
misnomer  to  call  wealthy  persons  who  have  nsver  learnt  a  business,  independent. 
Many  of  these  are  among  the  most  dependent  and  helpless  people  in  the  world.  They 
can  scarcely  minister  to  their  own  numerous  v/ants  in  anything.  The  chief  business 
they  can  do  is,  to  draw  cheques  upon  their  banker;  but  for  all  the  comforts- and 
conveniences  of  life  which  money  can  buy,  they  are  entirely  dependent  upon  other  indivi- 
duals. But  a  man  or  woman  who  has  learnt  a  trade,  has  a  fortune  and  independence  in  his 
handicraft.  It  is  often  the  case,  that  this  learning  of  a  business  has  made  the  individual 
skilful  in  other  particulars,  so  that  he  can  turn  his  mind  or  his  hand  to  almost  anything. 

The  great  bane  of  society  is  having  so  many  mere  hangers  on,  who  have  no  money, 
and  no  skill,  and  therefore  cannot  help  themselves.  Hence,  crowds  run  after  pensions 
and  sinecures,  and  thousands  go  to  the  Union.  Between  aristocratic  and  plebeian  pau- 
pers there  is  little  difference  ;  the  one  is  as  low  as  the  other,  and  both,  in  thousands  of 
cases,  are  thus  degraded  for  want  of  that  kind  of  training  which  would  have  given  them 
skilful  hands  and  independent  minds.  How  much  more  honourable  to  be  a  shoemaker, 
a  tailor,  a  hatter,  a  weaver,  a  hedger  and  ditcher,  a  scavenger,  a  charwoman,  or  chimney- 
sweeper, than  a  hanger-on  and  pensioner  in  the  army,  the  navy,  or  the  church.  To  be 
paid  for  doing  nothing !  to  plunder  the  national  purse  !  to  dance  attendance  on  a  prime 
minister  or  overseer !  to  be  kept  awake  for  nights  together  lest  our  patrons,  whether 
Whigs  or  Tories,  should  be  turned  out  of  office  !  to  be  driven  to  the  poll-booth  like  a 
bullock  to  Smithfield,  or  a  goose  to  the  common,  or  loose  my  income  !  to  be  unmanned 
myself,  and  doomed  to  vote  for  a  nondescript  dressed  up  in  human  attire,  or  be  storved 
to  death !  to  say  prayers  to  empty  pews  for  the  sake  of  keeping  a  living,  because  we  had 
no  power  to  get  a  penny  any  other  way  !  All  these,  and  a  thousand  other  meannesses^ 
are  indignities  to  which  people  must  submit  who  l^ve  not  money,  and  have  never 
learned  a  trade.  AVlu)  wvauid  not  rather  be  a  mechanic,  operative,  or  labourer  of  any 
grade,  than  be  thus  doomed  by  pride  or  indolence  to  everlasting  infamy  ?  *      .     . 
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We  want  our  youths  to  look  at  these  facts,  and  resolve  to  learn  their  trade  or  business 
well.  It  is  a  duty  they  owe  to  themselves  to  become  proticients,  for,  we  repeat,  that  a 
trade,  well  learnt,  is  the  best  fortune.  The  thing  is  good  for  body,  mind,  health,  pocket, 
morals,  and  independence.  A  great  deal  of  nonsense  is  current  in  the  world  respecting 
the  comparative  respectability  of  trades  and  professions.  One  trade  or  business,  for 
example,  is  said  to  be  more  honourable  than  another.  Now  all  this  smells  of  the  dark 
ages.  Trade  is  trade  all  the  world  over,  and  means  that  an  individual  does  something  for 
society  for  which  he  expects  to  be  paid.  It  matters  not  whether  he  obtains  the  money  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brain  or  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  he  is  still  a  labourer j  and  works  for 
wages.  It  is  no  use  to  call  his  remuneration  a  salary ,  a  professional  incomey  or  a  living^ 
the  idea  of  trade  and  wages  is  involved  in  all  these  terms ;  and  the  individual  is  a 
trafficker,  whether  lie  makes  and  sells  loUypops,  hats,  shoes,  legal  advice,  drugs,  medical 
prescriptions,  poems,  histories,  novels,  or  sermons.  The  Lord  Chancellor  is  nothing 
more  than  a  journeyman  judge,  hired  and  paid  by  the  chief  magistrate,  or  one  of  her 
servants.  And  if  trade  and  traffic  are  really  disgraceful,  then  the  more  a  man  sells  or 
receives,  the  more  the  dishonour ;  and  those  who  do  the  most  business,  or  take  the  most 
money  for  their  mechanical  or  professional  powers,  must  be  the  least  honourable. 

But  it  is  a  duty  which  an  apprentice  owes  to  his  master  to  learn  his  trade  well.  There 
is,  after  all,  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  teaching  an  individual  a  trade  ;  and  the  person  who 
does  it  ought  to  be  adequately  paid.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  one  main  part  of  the 
remuneration  which  a  master  expects  to  receive  will  be  derived  from  the  skill  and  labour 
of  the  pupil ;  so  that  should  the  apprentice  be  idle,  careless,  or  lazy,  he  will  rob  the  per- 
son to  whom  he  is  articled,  and  thus  common  justice  demands  that  every  effort  should  be 
put  forth.  We  knew  a  lad  who  had  a  horrid  master  and  mistress,  was  over-worked,  and 
badly  fed,  and  yet  was  diligent  in  learning  his  trade,  and  close  in  his  attendance  to  busi- 
ness ;  and  on  being  asked  how  he  could  show  so  much  fidelity  to  employers  who  gave 
him  such  a  miserable  return,  replied — '*  I  shall  not  imitate  the  unkindness  and  injustice 
of  my  master  and  mistress;  if  I  did  so,  I  should  be  as  iniquitous  as  they  are;  and,  fur- 
ther,'' said  he,  **  my  diligence  and  skill  now  will  render  me  industrious  and  skilful  when 
I  become  my  own  master."  We  need  not  add  that  his  expectations  were  realized.  Even 
a  bad  master  should  not  be  neglected,  and,  consequently,  good  masters,  both  for  their 
own  sake  and  the  sake  of  the  apprentice  himself,  should  be  served  well.  **  He  that  is 
faithful  in  least  is  faithful  in  much,"  because  he  attaches  value  to  little  things,  and  acquires 
the  habit  of  fidelity.  There  are  more  senses  than  one  in  which  it  will  be  said^ — **  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  difew  things,  be  thou  ruler 
over  many  things.''  j- 

We  repeat — An  Apprentice  should  learn  his  trade   or  business  well. 

We  have  at  present  hosts  of  persons  who  are  little  better  than  half  instructed  in 
their  trade ;  and  while  much  blame  may  be  laid  at  the  door  of  careless  masters,  not  a 
little  fault  belongs  to  apprentices.  We  have  known  those  who  acted  as  if  they  were 
determined  never  to  become  acquainted  with  their  trade.  They  would  not  learn,  and 
the  time  and  money  spent  upon  them  was  entirely  lost.  Some  of  these  have  become 
vagabonds  and  paupers ;  others  have  nothing  but  tiie  coarsest  work  and  the  lowest 
wages,  and  all  hope  of  their  ever  rising  in  life  is  cut  off.  Great  injury  to  the  trade 
of  the  country  is  done  by  these  inefficient  hands.  How  often  we  have  heard  gentle- 
men and  ladies  complain  that  they  could  have  nothing  done,  and,  therefore,  deny 
themselves  a  vast  number  of  comforts  and  luxuries  which  they  might  enjoy,  were  the 
artizans  and  operatives  what  they  ought  to  be. 
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We  believe  that  few  of  our  readers  belong  to  that  class  of  politicians  who  despise 
what  are  termed  the  "  non-producers  of  wealth."  It  is  always  an  advantage  to 
society  to  have  a  good  sprinkling  of  persons  who  have  plenty  of  money,  and  who» 
instead  of  selling  or  labouring  themselves,  buy  of  other  people,  and  put  other  persons 
to  work.  A\'e  once  travelled  with  a  coachman  who  was  greatly  frightened  because  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  at  an  Election  was  quite  ready  to  have  *'  No  Popery" 
placarded  on  his  coach.  But  some  time  after,  the  Catholics  bought  a  large  estate  in 
the  city  where  the  son  of  the  whip  resided,  and  on  travelling  with  him  after  this 
event,  we  asked  him  whether  he  was  not  alarmed  about  his  new  neighbours  ?  when 
he  instantly  exclaimed,  *'  What  care  we  whether  they  are  Catholics  or  no  Catholics  so 
they  will  bring  some  money  and  circulate  it  among  us."  Popery  v/ithout  money 
raised  his  pulse  to  a  hundred  and  twenty,  but  the  idea  that  they  would  spend  a 
portion  of  their  wealth  on  him  and  his  friends  removed  his  fears  and  restored 
his  pulsation  to  its  due  equanimity.  The  fact  is,  we  not  only  require  mechanics 
to  make  shoes  and  hats,  but  we  want  men  and  women  to  buy  them  ;  and  hence 
he  who  purchases  and  does  not  make,  sell,  or  manufacture,  is  quite  as  valuable 
as  he  who  does. 

Now,  generally  speaking,  a  good  tradesman,  if  there  is  money  in  the  iicighbcurhood, 
is  almost  sure  to  have  a  part  of  it.  Somehow  or  other,  people  like  to  buy  a  nice 
article ;  ay,  and  often  purchase  what  they  do  not  want,  merely  from  the  look  of  the 
thing.  How  often  has  our  economy,  frugality,  and  philosophy,  been  put  on  the 
rack  by  the  sight  of  a  well  made  article,  whether  useful  or  as  a  mere  toy.  Our  purse 
strings  seemed  almost  ready  to  relax  .on  their  own  accord,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
restrain  oneself  from  procuring  what  v^e  really  did  not  want.  And  those  who  have 
property  at  command,  and,  consequently,  no  need  to  look  at  a  shilling  tv/ice  before 
they  spend  it  once,  when  they  see  a  toy  or  a  useful  piece  of  goods,  immediately  become 
purchasers.  Every  boy  and  girl,  then,  should  labour  to  be  the  first  in  their  profession, 
calling,  or  trade.  Every  thing  should  be  done  well.  ^^  Aut  Cossar,  aut  nullu^f* 
'*  either  Caesar  or  no  one,"  may  be  ambitious  and  heathenish,  but  still  we  like  to  see 
a  youth  determine  to  be  the  first  in  his  class  or  occupation.  His  emulation  will  raise 
him  greatly. 

•  We  have  too  many  persons  willing  to  be  ciphers,  and  do  nothing  for  themselves, 
their  country,  or  the  world.  A  skilful  mechanic  is  no  small  portion  of  a  nation's 
wealth.  To  our  tradesmen  we  owe  our  glory;  and  our  apprentices,  who  will  by  and 
hy,  take  the  places  of  their  fathers,  ought  to  resolve  that  nothing  shall  be  lost  through 
their  indolence,  carelessness,  ignorance,  or  inactivity  ;  and,  therefore,  should  deter- 
mine to  excel  in  their  various  departments  of  labour  and  industry.  Let  them  do  thus, 
and  customers  will  not  be  wanting,  trade  will  suffer  no  diminution,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  instead  of  declining,  will  be  perpetuated. 


MKcnANiCAL  Leeches. — This  is  the  invention  of  M.  Alexander,  of  Paris.  The  main  quali- 
ties of  tlie  new  Annelida?  arc  two  :  they  bite  always  and  never  die.  In  short,  they  are  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  two  little  tubes,  a  sucking  and  a  scarifying  one — the  former  in  glass,  the  latter 
in  copper— destined  to  imitate  the  two  acts  of  the  leech.  It  would,  however,  be  more  correct  to 
denominate  them  "tubular  cupping  glasses,"  for  such  they  are  in  reality.  The  Academy  of 
Medicine  has  reported  favourably  of  them,  saying,  "  The  instrument  is  a  very  useful  one,  and 
may  replace  leeches  with  advantage  in  the  great  majority  of  cases."  The  French  jMinisters  of 
"War  and  Marine,  and  the  directors  of  the  different  hospitals,  both  civil  and  military,  have 
ordered  these  leeches  to  be  employed  in  the  different  establishments  under  their  control. 
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SHORT  HOMILIES,  BY  PARSON  FRANK. 


r 


"  Tnie.    Changes  will  befall,  and  friends  may  part, 
But  distance  only  cannot  change  the  heart ; 
And  were  I  called  to  prove  the  assertion  true, 
One  proof  should  serve — a  reference  to  you. 

Whence  comes  it,  then,  that  in  the  wane  of  life, 
Though  nothing  have  occurred  to  kindle  strife, 
We  find  the  friends  we  fancied  we  had  won, 
Though  numerous  once,  reduced  to  few  or  none  ? 
Can  gold  grow  worthless,  that  has  stood  the  touch  ? 
No ;  gold  they  seem'd,  but  they  were  never  such." 

COWPER.* 

Man  is  formed  for  society.  The  roots  of  his  being  are  meant  to  interlace  and  en- 
twine with  those  of  others.  He  has  joys  allotted  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  pilgrim's 
progress,  and  these  joys  are  always  deepened  and  heightened  by  the  sympathy  of  kins- 
folk and  friends.  He  has  griefs  apportioned  to  him  in  his  passage  through  this  vale 
of  tears— and  woe  to  him  if  he  be  friendless  and  companionless  then!  He  is  bound  to 
cultivate,  in  its  most  refined  and  perfect  development,  the  holy  boon  of  true  Friend- 
ship. 

Lord  Bacon  observes,  in  one  of  his  essays,  that  a  principal  fruit  of  friendship  is  the 
ease  and  discharge  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart,  which  passions  of  all  kinds  do  cause  and 
induce.  **  We  know  diseases  of  stoppings  and  suffocations  are  the  most  dangerous  in  the 
body  ;  and  it  is  not  much  otherwise  in  the  mind  :  you  may  take  sarza  to  open  the  liver, 
steel  to  open  the  spleen,  flower  of  sulphur  for  the  lungs,  castoreum  for  the  brain ;  but 
no  receipt  openeth  the  heart  but  a  true  friend,  to  whom  you  may  impart  griefs, 
joys,  fears,  hopes,  suspicions,  counsels,  and  whatsoever  lieth  upon  the  heart  to  oppress 
it,  in  a  kind  of  civil  shrift  or  confession."  How  healthily  the  pulses  beat,  how  merrily 
the  blood  flows,  how  cheerily  the  mouth  smiles,  how  brightly  the  eye  beams,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  an  old  friend  !  It  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  purest  sensations  under  the  sun. 
Do  you  demur  .''  Then  be  assured  there's  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  your  friend- 
ship ;  it  bids  fair,  if  not  for  a  galloping  consumption,  at  least  for  a  gradual  decline,  slow, 
perhaps,  but  sure.  Friendship  without  fervour  and  enthusiasm,  is  salt  that  has  lost  its 
savour.  It  wants  the  one  thing  needful.  It  is  like  a  chair  that  will  not  bear  your 
weight ;  and  what  on  earth  else  is  a  chair  meant  for  } — or  like  a  knife  that  will  not 
cut,  or  writing  that  cannot  be  deciphered,  or  a  money-bag  riddled  like  a  sieve ;  all 
very  good  things,  perchance,  to  look  at,  but,  somehow  or  other,  members  of  the  family 
of  shams.  What  is  friendship  without  heart  .'*  And  what  is  a  heart  without  warmth  in 
it  ?  Be  as  cool  as  you  will  in  the  upper  story,  the  headpiece  ;  but  by  all  means  keep  up 
a  good  blazing  fire  downstairs.  A  cold  heart  ?  Faugh  !  How  expect  a  friend  to  linger 
long  beside  a  dull  empty  grate  ? 

In  one  stage  of  the  biography  of  friendship,  caution  and  reflection  are  not  only  toler- 
able, but  indispensable  :  that  is,  in  the  preliminary  stage,  the  preface,  or  introduction. 
Let  the  cool  head  counsel  the  warm  heart  at  that  season  of  the  history.  But,  having 
secured  a  good  friend,  oh,  be  not  chary  of  your  love  !  Says  the  author  of  "  Pendennis'' 
— **  It  is  best  to  love  wisely,  no  doubt ;  but  to  love  foolishly  is  better  than  not  to 
be  able  to  love  at  all.  Some  of  us  can't,  and  are  proud  of  our  impotence  too."  It  is 
better  to  be  deceived  in  a  friend,  than  never  to  have  one.  In  the  one  case  our  higher 
nature  is  called  into  action,  although  disappointed  in  its  result ;  in  the  other  case  it  lies 
dormant,  and  becomes  stunted,  shrivelled,  attenuated,  and  at  last  incapable  of  action. 
Never  suspect  a  decrease  and  change  of  feeling  in  your  friend,  till  you  cannot  possibly 
avoid  it.  Be  frank,  and  hearty,  and  hopeful.  Cherish  the  spirit  of  R.  M.  Milne's 
lines  : — 

"  My  own  friend,  my  old  friend ! 
Time's  a  soldier  bold,  friend  I 

*  Epistle  to  Joseph  Hill. 
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Of  his  lofty  pfowess 
^Fany  a  tale  is  told,  friend  ! 
He  can  mock  the  conqueror, 
Raze  his  strongest  hold,  friend ! 
Fool  the  stern  philosopher, 
AVin  the  miser's  gold,  friend  ! 
But  though  early  nature 
Has  so  frail  a  mould,  friend  ; 
What  the  tyrant  cannot  do 
Is  to  make  us  cold,  friend  !" 

Why  do  we  not  make  more  of  tried  companions,  ''bosom  cronies,'*  as  Cbarles  Lamb 
calls  them,  **  old  familiar  faces  ?"  Why  do  we  let  one  after  another  drop  off  the  list, 
simply  by  our  neglect,  ''though  nothing  has  occurred  to  kindle  strife;''  why  do  we 
cease  to  visit  them,  and  then  to  ask  after  them,  and  then  to  keep  a  corner  in  our  hearts, 
which  are  growing  too  narrow  for  them  ?  This  involuntary  sort  of  indifference  it  is  that 
makes  us  find 

•*  The  friends  we  fancied  we  had  won, 
Though  numerous  once,  reduced  to  few  or  none." 

And  when  once  friendship  has  received  a  shock,  it  can  never  altogether  recover  its  first 
love,  its  springy  freshness,  its  early  trustfulness.  This  is  true,  whether  the  shock  be 
caused  by  actual  mischief  and  mutual  repulsion,  or  by  mere  slackening  and  abatement 
of  interest  and  regard.  The  former  kind  is  vividly  pourtrayed  in  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  verses  which  Coleridge  ever  wrote  : — 

"  Alas !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth ; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth  ; 
And  constancy  dwells  in  realms  above  ; 
j  And  life  is  thorny ;  and  youth  is  vain  : 

I  '      And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love 

Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  b^'ain 

Each  spake  words  of  high  disdain 

And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother: 
They  parted — ne'er  to  meet  again  ! 

But  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  holloAv  heart  from  paining ; 
They  stood  aloof,  the  gears  remaining, 
Like  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder  ; 

A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 
But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 

Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween. 

The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 

To  both  kinds,  however,  will  apply  the  words  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Landor,  to  which  we  shall 
do  well  to  take  heed — (and  T  like  to  enrich  my  Homilies  with  quotations,  just  as  our  old 
divines  did  with  bits  from  the  classics)  : — *'  Friendship  is  a  vase,  which  when  it  is  flawed 
,  by  heat,  or  violence,  or  accident,  may  as  well  be  broken  at  once ;  it  can  never  be  trusted 
after.  The  more  graceful  and  ornamental  it  was,  the  more  clearly  do  we  discern  the 
hoj)elessness  of  restoring  it  to  its  former  state.  Coarse  stones,  if  they  are  fractured 
may  be  cemented  again  ;  precious  ones  never."  Perhaps  this  should  be  taken  "  with  a 
grain  of  salt ;"   but  the  underlying  truth  is  deep  and  valuable. 


Goodrich  says  :  — "  I  once  heard  of  a  boy  who,  being  rebukod  by  a  clergyman  for  neglecting 
to  go  to  church,  replied,  that  he  would  go  if  he  could  be  allowed  to  change  his  seat.  '  But  why 
do  you  wish  to  change  your  seat  ? '  said  the  minister.  '  You  see,'  said  the  boy, '  I  sit  over  the 
opposite  side  of  the  meeting-house,  and  between  me  and  you  there's  Judy  Vicars,  and  Mary 
Staples,  and  half-a-dozen  other  women,  with  their  mouths  wide  open,  and  they  get  all  the  best 
of  the  sermon,  and  when  it  comes  to  me  it's  pretty  poor  stuff,' " 
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MORE    MITRED   MINIATURES   AND    PEERS'    PORTRAITS. 

Hlossoms  of  Bloomfitld;  the  Tree  not  knotcn  hij  iU  Fruit. — Cohhett's  Compliments  to  the  Bishop,  and  ante 
ditto  to  the  Loan-mongers. — A  Bite  at  the  Barings. — "  C.  J.  London's  "   Political  and  Personal  Ante- 
cedents,  and  Consanguineous  Conservancy. — The  MetrogoUtan  See  and  its  Appu7'tenances. — The  Bishop's 
\     Polemical  Position  at  present. — IVw  Lord  Harri)  of  Exeter ;  how  he  *•  looks,  moves,  and  has  his  being,'''' — 
;    His  quie-icence  vi  the  Peers  contrasted  with  his  activity  out  of  doors,  in  re  Self  w  Goj'ham,  and  th.i 
I     reasons  therefor — A  retrospect  touching  Philpotts. — His  Parentage  and  Preferments,  Pamphlets  and 
'     Politics. — His  Bargain  with  the  F.M.,  and  how  and  why  it  only  came  to  half  what  was  intended. — JJ 
^     liQstdity  to  R(forni,  and  insensibility  to  Grey  and  Glenelg  admonitions. — Suspicions  indifference  to  11,  i 
recent  Papal  Perversions. — Compulsory  candour  coming  itpon  him. — Other  legislative  Pastors  belongini, 
to  the  Herd,— Dr.  Hampden,   Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  the  Bampton  Lectures. — Skin-deep  Equality  — 
Dr.  Price  I-.ee,  the  fird  Bishop  of  Manchester . — The  Bishops  of  Chester  and  Norwich. — The  Seatless  Bishops, 
—St.  Asaph  and  Sodor  and  Alan, — 7'Ae  Irish  representative  Bishops. 

We  have  said  that  it    is   difficult  to   dis-  f  head  of  the  house  of  Barings,  the  late  Lord 


tinguish  one  bisliop  from  another  when  the 
right  reverend  fathers  are  seated  in  their 
flowing  and  snowy  robes  on  the  episcopal 
bench ;  nor  is  it  easy,  on  a  nearer  approach, 
to  say  wherein  the  redoubtable  metropolitan, 
Charles  James  Bloomfield,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, differs  from  his  ecclesiastical  brethren. 
He  is  a  mild,  inoffensive,  benevolent-looking 
old  gentleman,  in  whose  ruddy  open  coun- 
tenance and  round  shining  head  both 
physiognomist  and  phrenologist  would  be 
puzzled  to  detect  those  dominant  and  over- 
bearing attributes  commonly  understood  to 
be  characteristic  of  this  haughty  church- 
man, whose  purple  and  fine  linen,  and 
equipages  and  retinue,  and  palatial  style  of 
living,  are  supposed  to  be  vividly  typical  oj^ 
the  mediaeval  splendours  of  the  papal  hier- 
archy. For  some  years  back — indeed,  eveE 
since  shortly  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill — the  Bishop  has  been  comparatively 
quiescent;  has  not  unnecessarily  challenged 
attention  by  insulting  the  Dissenters,  or 
putting  himself  in  collision  with  public 
opinion  through  any  wanton  resistance  to 
the  popular  tendencies  of  the  age.  Hence 
much  of  the  notoriety  that  once  attached  to 
him  has  entirely  passed  away ;  and  the 
young,  or  even  middle-aged,  reader  is  inclined 
to  question  whether  in  reality  this  is  the  same 
Bishop  of  London  of  whom  he  may  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  a  great  deal,  without 
exactly  comprehending  what,  from  the  elder 
P'liticians  of  a  less  quiescent  generation 
than  the  present.  He  is  the  same  man — 
the  same  in  all  things,  though  he  has  learnt 
the  secret  of  respecting  in  others  the  inde- 
pendence that  has  always  been  so  marked  a 
feature  in  his  own  career,  and  which  feature 
it  was  that  recommended  him  so  strongly  to 
the  notice  of  a  man  in  every  way  his  oppo- 
site, and  who  was  disposed  to  treat  a  State- 
paid  clergy  with  very  small  ceremony — we 
niean  William  Cobbett.  In  one  of  his 
famous  anti-loanmongering   letters  to  the 


Ashburton  (uncle  to  the  present  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty),  he  says: — "The  Bishop 
of  London  is  the  son  of  a  very  worthy  man, 
who  was  a  schoolmaster  eminent  in  his  pro- 
fession, at  Bury  St.  Edmund's.  The  Bishop 
of  London  is  a  learned  man,  and  is  possessed 
of  great  talents ;  and  he  is  an  Englishman 
born  and  bred,  as  his  fathers  were  before 
him.  [This  remark  is  intended  as  a  fling  at 
the  foreign  origin  of  the  Barings,  whom 
Cobbett  on  another  occasion  addressed 
thus  : — '  You  are,  to  be  sure,  the  son  of  a 
man  who,  from  a  merchant's  clerk,  rose  to 
be  a  merchant,  a  loan-monger,  and  to  be 
made  a  baronet  by  Pitt.  Your  wife,  to  be 
sure,  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  old  Bing- 
ham of  Philadelphia,  who,  during  the  war 
which  shook  off  from  his  country  his  then 
king,  was  fortunate,  first  in  his  share  in  a 
gallant  privateer,  and,  after  the  war  was 
over,  equally  fortunate  in  his  dealings  in 
theAmerican  funds.  You  yourself  had  some 
hand  in  the  loan  made  to  the  United  States, 
to  enable  them  to  purchase  of  Bonaparte  that 
very  Louisiana,  the  possession  of  which  led 
to  their  having  the  Floridas,  and  is  now 
letting  them  into  that  Mexico  to  keep  them 
out  of  which  you  appear  to  be  so  anxious.'] 
The  Bishop  appears  not  to  have  been  a 
dependent  of  the  aristocracy  at  any  time  of 
his  life  ;  he  is  connected*with  none  of  them 
by  marriage  [a  fling  at  the  connubial  tviit- 
hunting  of  all  the  Barings];  he  has  doubt- 
less attained  his  high  rank  and  great  power 
because  the  ministry  thought  that  his  well- 
known  talents,  and  zeal,  and  industry, 
would  make  use  of  that  power  in  the  most 
efficient  manner  for  upholding  the  govern- 
ment and  the  present  order  of  things.  But 
there  was  nothing  unnatural  in  this  ;  he 
has  attained  to  his  eminence  without  any 
dirty  or  mean  arts  ;  and  supposing  the  sys- 
tem to  be  a  good  one,  iis  you  do,  there  is  not 
a  man  in  the  House  of  Lords  more  worthy'] 
of  respect  or  of  honour." 
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Cobbett,  however,  was  mistaken,  and  so 
were  the  men  who  made  Bloomfield  J3ishop 
Df  London,  in  the  conduct  he  pursued  after 
his  elevation  to  the  metropolitan  see.  Wel- 
lington counted  upon  his  aid  in  supporting 
emancipation,  but  he  opposed  it ;  and  he 
counted  on  his  resistance  to  the  Reform 
Bill,  but  he  voted  for  it — a  vote,  however, 
FiOt  given  from  any  attachment  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  measure,  but  simply  because  it 
was  expedient  to  concede  a  point  ^vhich  the 
country  was  determined  to  enforce,  if  not 
quietly  yielded.  Hence  the  Bishop  exaspe- 
rated his  patrons,  and  did  not  conciliate  the 
public ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  ho  acted 
conscientiously,  and  according  to  what  he 
conceived  was  required  by  the  community 
at  large  in  relation  to  the  particular  inter- 
ests he  represented.  He  has  never  ob- 
tained, indeed  never  sought,  credit  for 
partiality  to  religious  liberty  in  the  gene- 
rous sense  of  the  term,  not  only  as  shown 
by  his  vote  against  the  Catholics,  but  by  his 
intolerance  of  all  other  persuasions  claiming 
civil  equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  by 
his  high-handed  demeanour  in  enforcing  all 
the  more  obnoxious  privileges  and  preten- 
sions of  the  establishment,  especially  his  re* 
sistance  to  all  inquiry  into  the  extent  and 
appropriation  of  episcopal  revenues.  These 
in  his  case,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  say,  are  something  prodigious,  so  much 
so,   that  the   nominal  amount,   £11,700   a- 


year, 


is  well  known  to  be  but  a  fraction  of 


the  net  aggregate  that  finds  its  way  into  the 
pockets  of  his  lordship,  who  is  also  reputed 
to  be  vigilant  in  his  attention  to  the  welfare 
of  his  relatives.  Some  years  ago,  when 
the  Bishop's  name  was  rife  in  men's 
mouths  as  a  leading  anti-Church-reformer, 
at  a  time  when  the  propriety  of  priests 
being  in  parliament  was  debated  much 
more  hotly  than  people  in  these  piping 
days  of  peace  can  have  a  notion,  it  was 
said  :  *'  Dr.  Bloomfield  has  a  brother  who 
has  a  stall  and  living  in  the  diocese  of  Ches- 
ter ;  he  is  imported  from  thence  to  the  diocese 
of  London,  and  placed  over  the  heads  of 
his  own  clergy.  He  has  a  brother-in-law  in 
Stevenage,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  who  mar- 
ried his  sister ;  he  is  preferred  to  the  rich 
living  of  Ealing,  and  to  a  prebend  stall  of 
St,  Paul's  ;  and,  if  report  speak  true,  there 
is  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Bloomfield  to  have 
St.  Martin's.  It  will  be  a  great  source  of 
regret,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  to  this  latter 
divine,  who  is  one  of  the  most  expert  fox- 
hunters  in  the  kingdom,  that  St.  Martin's 
fields  are  no  longer  in  being.  Dr.  Bloom- 
field may  be  said  to  bo  truly  wise  in  his 
generation.  When  he  had  at  his  disposal 
the  Valuable  nomination  of  a  scholarship 
to  the  Chart6r-house,  his  nephew  (the  son 
of  his  brother,    the    schoolmaster)    is  the 


*  poor  scholar'  (as  the  statutes  direct  the 
governor  shall  elect)  selected  ;  and  the 
Bishop's  own  son  fills  up  the  vacancy  in  his 
brother's  school." 

To  all  these  taunts,  and  many  others  of  a 
stinging  nature,  the  Bishop  has  never 
deigned  the  slightest  reply  ;  seemingly  con- 
tent to  know,  and  to  allow  the  public  to 
feel,  if  they  will,  that  he  fulfils  the  duties 
of  his  station  as  to  him  seems  best,  and  that 
the  Government  think  so  too  would  appear 
from  the  fact  of  his  having  been  appointed 
a  commissioner  on  the  state  of  the  bishop- 
rics in  1847.  He  is  accounted  one  of  the 
best  Greek  scholars  of  the  day,  proficiency 
in  that  language  being  a  sort  of  heirloom 
in  his  family.  His  career  at  Cambridge, 
from  1805  till  he  obtained  his  fellowship, 
Avas  very  distinguished.  Having  obtained 
the  archdeaconry  of  Colchester  and  the  rich 
living  of  St.  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate,  he  was 
raised  to  the  see  of  Chester  in  1824,  still 
retaining  the  metropolitan  rectory,  and  in 
1828  was  made  Bishop  of  London,  which 
diocese  includes  ninety  livings.  He  is  re- 
ported to  live  in  a  sort  of  feudal  prelatical 
magnificence  in  his  palace  of  Fulham,  and 
liis  town  residence  in  St.  James's-square, 
•which  happens  to  be  next  door  to  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  head  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  peerage.  The  Bishop, 
who  is  in  his  G7tii  year,  has  been  twice 
married,  and  has  a  family. 

Though  belonging  to  what  is  called  the 
Evangelical  part}^,  and  known  to  be  a  keen 
controversialist,  the  Bishop  has  hitherto 
avoided  being  very  prominently  mixed  up 
in  the  embroilments  that  have  lately  at- 
tracted so  much  painful  attention  to  the 
internal  concerns  of  the  Establishment.  It 
is  true  that  he  made  a  (unsuccessful)  mo- 
tion in  the  House  of  Peers,  last  session,  pre- 
faced hy  a  speech  of  great  abilitj'^jfor  takinf^ 
the  jurisdiction  in  things  ecclesiastical 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
vesting  it  solely  in  a  spiritual  tribunal,with 
a  view  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
unseeml}''  contentions  as  have  raged  be- 
tween the  rector  of  Bampford  Speke  and 
liis  episcopal  superior ;  but  Dr.  Bloomfield 
has  not  become  personally  identified,  as 
might  have  been  apprehended  he  w^ould, 
in  the  feuds  arising  from  that  source. 
Neither  has  he  been  at  all  as  conspicuous 
as  was  generally  expected  in  denouncing 
the  recent  numerous  secessions  to  Rome, 
nor  the  attitude  of  the  followers  of  that 
faith  in  assuming  a  status  inconsistent  with 
the  dignity  ond  privileges  of  the  Ghurcli 
of  England.  It  is  presumed,  however,  that 
the  fact  of  Dr.  Wiseman  having  been 
created,  by  the  Pope,  a  Cardinal,  and  named 
Archbishop  of  Westminster,  will  recall 
all  the  anti-Roman  fervour  of  the  Bishop  of 
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London,  in  tlie  course  of  the  coming  session, 
and  that  he  \vill  give  the  present  generation 
an  opportunity  of  judging  how  tar  he  may 
be  entitled,  in  tliese  days,  to  the  great  repu- 
tation he  once  enjoyed  as  a  polemical  dis- 
putant. 

Equally  puzzled,  as  in  the  case  of  London, 
would  the  connoisseur  in  countenances  be 
to  find  anything  facial  in  the  lineaments  of 
the  Lord  Harry  of  Exeter  indicative  of  the 
turbulent  and  truculent  disposition  that  has 
lent  so  great  a  notoriety  to  the   name  of 
Fhilpotts  in  public  estimation  for  so  many 
years.     He  looks  as  little  of  an  a  Beckett, 
a  Langton,  or  a  Wolsey,  as  need  be.     But, 
at  the  same  time,  age  has  not  imparted  any 
very  venerable   expression   to   his  aspect; 
and  now,  in  his  74th  year,  there  is  a  sort  of 
preternatural    vivacity  in   his  appearance, 
and  nimbleness  in  his  bearing,  "vvhich  grate 
strangely  on  one's  preconceived  notions  of 
a  clerical  patriarch.    He,  too,  has  been  very 
quiescent  of  late  ;    that  is,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  alone  it  concerns  us  to  deal 
with  him ;    for  although  his  proceedings  in 
the  celebrated  Gorham  case,  both  in  the 
ecclesiastical   and    civil  law  courts,  before 
the  judicial  appellate  of  the  Privy  Council 
and  the  Peers,  in  the  cathedral  of  his  dio- 
cese,   and    in     private,    have    constituted 
almost  the    leading  non-political  topic   of 
public  attention,  and  private  commentary, 
for  a  very  considerable  time  back,  he  has 
been  marvellously  reluctant  to   press  that 
embarrassing  business  on  the  notice  of  the 
world  in  his  capacity  as  a  legislator.    There 
was  considerable   prudence  in    this,   in    a 
merely  politic  sense ;  for,  in  debate,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  lay  lords  have  gene- 
rally greatly  the  advantage  over  the  spiri- 
tual peers  in  the  discussion  of  questions  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisprudence.      The  debate 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Bishop  of  London's 
motion,    already    alluded    to,    abundantly 
showed  this  ;    and  in  that  debate — by  the 
way,  the  Bishop   of  Exeter  took  no  part 
whatever,  though   the   subject  matter  re- 
lated immediately  to  himself,  and  was  di- 
rected to  get  rid  of    the  awkwardness  in 
church  discipline,  which  his  own  acts  had 
brought  about — whether  properly    or    im- 
properly it   is    not    for  us  to  express  an 
opinion,  as  it  becomes  us  not  in  our  impar- 
tial capacity  as  gleaners  of  facts  to  express 
a  bias  on    topics  like  the  one  now  being 
glanced  at,  and  which  have    proved  most 
perplexing  to  the  ablest  and  honestest  in- 
quirers  after  the  truth.      But   in  another 
sense  it  was  politic  on  theBisliop  of  Exeter's 
part  to  avoid  both  attack  and  the  necessity 
for     defence    in    such    an    arena   as    the 
Upper  House,  where,  as  in  all  deliberative 
assemblies,  personal   temperament,  the  ad- 
vantages of  local  position,  a  disposition  to 


bear  down  opposition  by  mere  force  of  will, 
and  all  circumstances  of  the  kind,  pass  for 
nothing,  and  where  intellectual  ability,  the 
justice  of  a  cause,  or  at  least  the  ability 
with  which  it  may  be  supported,  are  alone 
the  passports  to  respect  and  influence  on 
the  part  of  the  advocate. 

Now,  the  truth  is,  there  had  very  long 
been  a  belief  pretty  general — a  belief  which 
every  subsequent  test  served  but  to  con- 
firm— that  the  Bishop's  intellectual  merits 
are  altogether  disproportioned  to  the  large 
space  his  physical  energies,  his  restlessness, 
and  combattive  propensities  have  enabled 
him  to  occupy  in  the  public  eye.  The 
Bishop  himself  has  for  some  time  back 
been  seemingly  conscious  of  this;  and 
hence  he  has  shrunk  as  much  as  possible 
from  placing  in  the  hands  of  his  antago- 
nists, of  which  he  has  unfortunately  (or  for- 
tunately, as  he  probably  considers)  numbers 
innumerable,  such  evidences  of  his  mutual 
deficiencies  as  a  formal  speech  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  an  impromptu  reply,  would 
afford;  and  equally  chary  has  he  been  of 
appearing  in  print  in  any  manner  that  would 
fairly  furnish  material  for  analytic  criticism. 
In  fact,  the  Bishop  made  his  reputation, 
such  as  it  is,  at  a  period  of  great  public  ex- 
citement, on  one  or  two  points  of  party 
warfare,  and  when  momentary  eminence 
was  to  be  acquired  in  proportion  to  the 
violence  or  extravagance  of  the  means  em- 
ployed; and  he  has  since  occasionally  con- 
trived to  keep  up  some  little  of  the  peculiar 
prestige  he  then  acquired,  by  demonstra- 
tions of  great  waywardness  (to  use  a  mild 
phrase),  in  his  treatment  of  those  provoking 
his  hostility,  as  in  the  too  famous  case  of 
himself  against  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gorham. 
Without  in  the  least  wishing  to  express  a 
depreciatory  opinion  of  the  Bishop,  it  will 
be  essential  to  our  present  purpose  to  take 
a  brief  retrospective  view  of  the  leading 
public  particulars  of  his  career,  at  least  of 
the  earlier  part  of  it,  for,  as  we  already 
said,  it  is  only  with  his  political  character 
we  are  dealing,  and  of  late  that  has  nearly 
altogether  subsided  out  of  sight.  In  doing 
so,  we  are  necessarily  obliged  to  adopt  the 
facts,  if  not  exactly  to  employ  the  phrase- 
ology of  those  who  were  his  lordship's 
biographers  during  the  occurrence  of  the 
more  memorable  memoranda  we  are  about 
to  recapitulate. 

Born  in  1777,  of  a  moderately  good 
family,  being  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Phil- 
potts,  of  Gloucester,  and  youngest  brother 
of  the  member  for  that  city,  he  went 
tlirough  the  usual  academic  and  collegiate 
courses,  and  became  a  fellow  of  Magdalen, 
Oxford,  in  1795.  After  continuing  an  in- 
significant country  clergyman  for  some  time^ 
he  began  to  distinguish  himself  by  the  ex- 
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Ireme  ardour  of  his  eulogiums  and  support 
of  the  high  Tory  executive  of  the  day,  and 
by  his  opposition  of  everything  savouring 
of  Liberalism,   no   matter  how   moderate. 
One  of  his  earliest  and  most  successful  ad- 
vertisements of  himself,  as  open  to  place 
and  pay,  was  a  pamphleteering  panegyric 
on  the  Manchester  massacre,  for  which  he 
obtained  promotion  to  the  deanery  of  Ches- 
ter.    He  then  embarked,  heart  and  hand, 
against   the    Catholic    claims,    principally 
against  the  advocacy  they    received   from 
Brougham,  Sydney  Smith,  Jeffreys,  Mack- 
intosh, and  many  other  men,  every  way  his 
superiors,   in   the   ♦'  Edinburgh   Review," 
making  Canning  the  chief  target  of  his  per- 
sonalities, because  of  that  statesman's  well- 
known  predilections  in  favour  of  the  removal 
of  civil  disabilities  ;  and  for  this  he  received 
the  living  of  Stanhope,  value  £5,000,  from 
tlie  intolerant  Tories,  among  whom  he  was 
a  prodigious   favourite.     No  sooner,  how- 
ever, did  the  Duke  of  Wellington  intimate 
a  desire  to  strike  off  the  fetters  which  Dr. 
Philpotts  had  been   so   long  labouring    to 
rivet,  than  his  reverence  immediately  ac- 
quiesced, for  a  consideration,  which  was, 
that  not  only  should  he  receive  the  bishopric 
of  Exeter,  but  that  he  should  continue  to 
hold,  in  commendamy  the  valuable  revenue 
of  Stanhope.       The  F.M.,  who  was  only 
anxious  for  recruits  at  the  time,  and  could  ! 
not  very  well  afford  to  stickle  about  the  | 
bounty,  closed  with  the  Bishop  (who  had 
also  long  been  prebendary  of  Durham),  and 
the  bargain  was  ratified  by  the  high  con- 
tracting parties.     But  there  was  another 
party  whose  assent  was  essential  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  transaction,  and  that  was  the 
public  ;  not  simply  the  ordinary  out-of-door 
miscellaneous  public,  but  the  great  body  of 
the  church  itself,  who,  being  scandalized  at 
the   compact,   and   still  more  at  the    mo- 
tives which  led  to  it,  raised  a  violent  fer- 
ment, which  did  more  mischief  to  the  repu- 
tation 01  the  Establishment  than  the  com- 
bined and  continuous  attacks  of  all  ordinary 
assailants.       Neither    the    Duke    nor   the 
Bishop,  however,  were  men  to  be    scared 
from  a  personal  purpose  by  any  apprehen- 
sion of  public  dislike,  though  that  dislike 
was  conveyed  in   the  very  unmistakeable 
form  (among  many  others)  of  an  unanimous 
petition  of  all  the  parties  concerned  against 
the  conunendanif  to  the  number  of  12,000 
to  whom  it  was  quite  impossible  that  he 
could  have  performed  any  of  the  duties  ap- 
pertaining   to    the    rectorship    for    whose 
emolument  he  was  so  anxious ;  nor,  indeed, 
did  he  pretend  to  the  contrary,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  advantage  for  its  own  sake  being 
the  sole  avowed  object  he  had  in  view,  and 
in  that  object  his  imperious  patron  was  quite 
prepared  to  back  him  to  the  last  e.^ticmityj 


against  all  odds.  However,  the  break-up 
o(  the  Wellington  cabinet  rendered  abortive 
the  scheme  in  question,  leaving  the  Duke 
only  in  possession  of  the  see  of  Exeter,  with 
its  £2,700  a  year  revenue,  and  the  prebendal 
stall  of  Durham,  the  proceeds  of  which  we 
are  unacquainted  with. 

A  most  extraordinary  scene  attended  the 
induction  of  the  Bishop  into   the  diocese. 
The  inhabitants  of  Exeter  closed  their  win- 
dows and  doors,  and  exhibited  all  the  sem- 
blance of  a  city  in  mourning,  endeavouring 
to  propitiate  Providence  for  the  infliction  of 
some  terrible   calamity  !      This   course   of 
proceeding,  objectionable  on  many  grounds, 
was  not  likely  to  mollify  the  antipathy  of 
such  a  constitution  as  the  Bishop's  towards 
the  popular  element  in  our  national  compo- 
sition ;    and,   accordingly,  no  sooner  did  he 
take  his  seat  in  the  Upper  House  than  he 
commenced  the  most  virulent,  assaults  upon 
the  cause  and  promoters  of  reform,  occa- 
sionally talking  of  his  preference  of  civil 
war,  rather  than  make  the  least  concession 
to  the  spirit  of  liberalism.     His  conduct  on 
one  occasion,  in  this  respect,  drew  from  the 
late  Earl  Grey  a  most  impressive  retort  as 
to  "  the  pulse  of  ambition  beating  as  fiercely 
beneath  a  lawn  sleeve  as  under  one  of  com- 
mon broadcloth;"    but  such  rebuke  took 
small   effect   on   the   tempestuous  Bishop, 
who    remained   equally  unabashed    under 
many  such  castigations,  including  one  from 
the  mild  and  inoffensive  Lord  Glenelg,  who, 
during  the  discussion  on  the  Irish  Church 
Bill  in  1835,  was  roused  by  his  belligerent 
rhetoric  into  saying — '*  It  was  with  him  a 
matter   of  astonishment   that   those    right 
reverend  prelates,  who  should  be  the  first  to 
set  an  example  of  moderation  and  charity,  to 
temper  any  severity  of  feeling,  and  to  miti- 
gate the  acrimony  of  debate,  should  have  so 
warmly  entered  the  arena  of  personal  war- 
fare, which  was  attended  with  no  other  con- 
sequence than  to  disgrace  those  who  engaged 
in  it,  and  to  engender  feelings  of  exaspera- 
tion and  ill-will."  But  even  this  produced  no 
effect,  and  the  Bishop  continued  to   take 
the  same  line  on  all  questions  of  public  ira- 
portance,  as  long  as  party  feeling  ran  high 
in  the  political  world  ;    but  since  there  has 
been  a  cessation  of  the  old  feuds,  from  the 
time  the  Peel  policy  became    palpably  in- 
evitable, he  has  not  unnecessarily  sought  to 
keep  alive  dissentions  by  any  isolated  re- 
vivals of  debateable  points,  though,  to  bo 
sure,  he  has  found  abundant  employment 
for  his  energies  in  the  intestinal  dissentions 
in  his  see.     Like   Bloomfield,  Dr.  Philpotts 
has  been  much  less  hostile  in  public  than 
might  have  been  anticipated  to  the  recent 
perverts  to  the  Papacy,  indeed  so  much  so 
as  to  provoke  the  suspicion,  expressed  in 
many  quarters,  that  he  himself  has  a  strong 
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hankering  in  the  same  direction ;  and  peo- 
ple have  pointed  significantly  to  certain  in- 
novations in  the  ceremonial  of  the  Church 
of  England  Service,  as  performed  in  portions 
of  his  diocese  with  his  toleration,  and  in 
some  instances,  it  is  said,  under  his  own 
immediate  supervision.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  only  ground  for  these  inuen- 
does  is,  his  partiality  for  the  spiritual  pre- 
rogative, and  his  belief  that  the  hierarchy 
should  have  uncontrolled  and  undivided 
power  in  the  administration  of  Church 
affairs  of  every  kind  and  degree,  together 
with  jurisdiction  in  such  things  temporal  as 
the  state  clergy  may  deem  to  be  within  their 
cognizance.  But,  as  in  Bloomfield's  case 
too,  the  encroachments  of  Papacy,  or  what 
are  held  by  many  to  be  such,  in  reference  to 
the  adoption  of  high  ecclesiastical  titles  in 
England,  will  soon  compel  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  to  take  an  unequivocal  position  on 
these  points,  or  else  to  submit  to  the  imputa- 
tions of  Jesuitry,  which  his  silence  will  have 
then  established  against  him.  Jesuits  and 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter  are  rather  an  odd 
compound  in  the  English  mind;  but  there 
have  been  quite  as  curious  conjunctions  of 
late  ;  and  it  would  be  rash,  perhaps,  to  assert 
that  even  so  surprising  an  incongruity  may 
not  be  within  the  achievements  of  the  ap- 
proaching a?inus  mirahilis. 
'  The  Bench  of  Bishops,  as  at  present  filled, 
furnishes  us  with  no  farther  materials  for 
memoranda  of  this  sort,  none  of  the  remain- 
ing right  reverend  fathers  having  made  suf- 
ficient figure  in  the  political  world  to  call 
for  remark  here.  The  most  conspicuous  of 
the  new  ones  is  Dr.  Hampden,  Bishop  of 
Hereford  (official  revenue  £4,200),  whose 
appointment  two  years  ago  made  so  great  a 
commotion,  because  of  certain  heterodox 
opinions  some  of  the  clergy  thought  he  had 
propounded  in  his  ''  Bampton  Lectures"  at 
Oxford,  some  sixteen  years  previously,  and 
also  in  his  treatise  on  the  "  Philosophical 
Evidences  of  Christianity."  There  is  no- 
thing very  remarkable,  in  any  way,  about 
the  new  Bishop,  unless  it  be  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  West  Indian,  having  been  born  at 
Barbadoes,  though  his  complexion  gives 
but  small  evidence  of  the  dusky  locate  of 
his  nativity.  It  would  be  something  to 
boaist  of  a  real  black  bishop,  sitting  in  his 
canonicals,  amongst  the  Percys  and  Planta- 
genets,  the  Howards  and  the  Herberts,  in 
the  chamber  of  hereditary  legislature  ;  and 
probably  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
even  that  phenomenon  will  cease  to  be  a 
matter  of  marvel.  The  circumstance  of 
Lord  Palmerston  having  appointed  a  gentle- 
man of  colour  to  be  her  Britannic  Majesty's 
representative  to   Liberia  is  a  step  in  the 


right  direction,  and  promises  to  inaugurate 
something  like  a  real  equality  among  the 
common  children  of  the  Creator. 

Another  new  bishop  is  Dr.  Price  Lee, 
(once  assistant  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Arnold, 
head-master  of  Ilugby,)  and  first  Bishop  of 
Manchester — official  value  of  the  see,  £4,200, 
together  with  £400  a  year  for  a  residence, 
there  being  as  yet  no  *'  palace"  in  the  new 
diocese.  The  life  of  the  Doctor  has  been  so 
purely  academic  and  unobtrusive,  as  to 
offer  no  point  whatever  to  the  political  com- 
mentator. The  same  may  be  said  of  tlie 
other  two  new  bishops ;  first,  of  Chester, 
Dr.  Graham,  Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  the 
Queen;  and,  secondly,  of  Norwich,  Dr. 
Hinds,  who  was  also  born  at  Barbadoes, 
where  he  was  Principal  of  Codrington  Col- 
lege, and  then  filled  various  ecclesiastical 
offices  ill  England  and  Ireland,  and  again 
in  England;  and  has  also  been  a  very  volu- 
minous writer  on  theological  questions, 
though  none  of  his  publications  have  be- 
come popular  out  of  the  clerical  circle  of 
readers  they  seem  to  have  been  originally 
addressed  to. 

The  value  (official — much  less  than  the 
real)  of  the  former  of  these  sees  is  £4,200 ; 
of  the  latter  £4,465.  Both  the  bishops, 
like  all  the  others  we  have  mentioned,  have 
seats  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  there  ex- 
ercise all  the  functions  of  temporal  peers. 
Not  so,  however,  with  the  new  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,  though  the  see  is  one  of  the  oldest, 
having  been  founded  before  522,  and  though 
the  official  income  is  much  iars-er  than  tSiat 
of  Exeter  and  other  sees,  being  £4  500  a 
year.  But  when  Dr.  OUivant  accepted  it 
last  year  it  had  been  shorn  of  its  aniJtent 
senatorial  privilege,  being  in  that  respect 
reduced  to  the  level  of  the  see  of  Sodor  and 
Man.  The  present  Bishop  of  that  see,  how- 
ever, sits  in  Parliament,  but  not  because  he 
is  a  bishop,  but  because  he  is  Earl  of  Auck- 
land, and  consequently  a  peer  in  his  own 
righi,  as  successor  to  his  brother,  the  late 
Earl,  so  Ling  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Whig  party,  and  memorable  as  having  been 
that  Governor-General  of  India  imder  whom 
the  terrible  disasters  of  the  Affghan  cam- 
paign occurred.  These  are  the  only  bishops 
who  have  no  seats,  unless  we  except  the 
Irish,  the  whole  body  of  whom  are  repre- 
sented each  parliament  by  four  out  of  the 
thirteen,  those  now  in  the  Upper  House 
being  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  (as  men- 
tioned on  a  former  occasion),  and  the 
Bishops  of  Derry,  Limerick,  and  Down. 

So  much  for  the  spiritual.  The  next 
group  we  pass  to  is  a  cabinet  one,  of  which, 
and  several  others,  we  shall  make  compara- 
tively swift  despatch. 
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WORDSWORTH'S  GRAVE ; 

OR,  WHAT  ONE  HAS,  AND  WHAT  ONE  DOES  WITH  IT. 


•♦  Yes,  that  is  it."  '*  Impossible !"  ''  Look  be- 
liind  the  stone."  I  looked,  and  siiw  Willi a.m 
WoRDS'.vo LiTH  cut  111  pluln  and  not  too  well 
made  capitals,  on  a  slab  of  stone,  painted  black, 
rising  from  the  soil  about  ihrce  feet  six  inches, 
of  this  simple  shape — 


having  another  stone  without  inscription  of 
any  kind,  and  about  OLe-third  of  the  size,  at 
the  foot  of  the  grave.  The  grave  itself  is  a 
"  narrow  house  "  raised  a  little  above  the  level 
of  the  churchyard,  and  covered  with  a  gveen 
sod.  There  lie  the  mortal  remains  of  William 
Wordsworth.  My  informant  was  riglit.  I  had 
sought  for  Wordsworth's  resting-place  all  over 
tlie  cemetery  ;  I  had  sought  it  in  vain.  He- 
solved  not  to  fail  of  the  object  for  which  I  had 
turned  aside  out  of  the  high  road  between 
Keswick  and  Ambleside,  I  asked  an  aged  wo- 
man to  show  me  where  was  Wordsworth's 
grave.  Than  that  grave  I  know  nothing  more 
impressive.  Imagine,  reader,  a  rustic  church  of 
the  humblest  kind,  with  no  pretensions  what- 
ever to  architectural  beauty ;  behind  that 
church  rests  William  Wordsworth.  Call  up  in 
your  mind  a  very  simple,  rude  chiu-chyard,  no 
beauty  of  art,  and  the  one  or  two  attempts  at 
artistic  beauty  mere  disfigurements  ;  no  flowery 
sward,  but  a  mere  common  green  grass ;  no 
flowers  growing  on  or  near  the  tombs;  no  cares 
from  loving  hands ;  but  all  left  to  Nature  in  her 
undress.  In  a  secluded  corner  of  such  a  burial- 
place  is  the  grave  of  William  Wordsworth. 

The  spot  is  not  without  its  obvious  fitness. 
Near  Wordsworth  himself  repose  a  married 
and  an  infant  daughter,  a  son,  a  son-in-law, 
and  a  nephew.  The  poet  of  domestic  love  has 
domestic  ties  around  him  even  in  death. 

On  one  side,  his  grave  is  shaded  by  a  yew, 
on  another  by  a  thorn,  while  a  rapid  rivulet 
encircles  the  nook  which  encloses  all.  Rural 
feounda  and  rural  sights  crowd  on  the  senses, 
though  at   this  autumnal  season  they  are  as 


unadorned  as  Wordsworth's  own  verse.  Thua 
is  the  poet's  characteristic  simplicity  typified. 

And  his  grandeur— how  finely  is  that  repre- 
sented by  those  majestic  mountains  which  en- 
close Grasmere  (at  the  head  of  which  Words- 
worth lies)  to  the  north.  That  "  Helm  Crag," 
rising  almost  directly  from  the  grave  in  tlie 
shape  of  a  huge  craggy  helmet,  runs  up  thence 
into  the  clouds  in  bare  sublimity,  as  if  to  show 
how,  out  of  the  humblest  natural  elements,  the 
poet  in  his  poetry  formed  a  monument  grand 
as  the  skies  to  which  it  reached. 

My  first  impression  had  been  one  of  surprise. 
I  was  almost  incredulous.  "  Can  that  be  the 
burial-place  of  Wordsworth  ?*' 

A  few  moments'  reflection  began  to  reconcile 
me  to  what  I  saw  ;  and  soon  I  felt  convinced 
that  of  all  mausoleums  this  was  the  most  ap- 
propriate. There  lies  the  great  poet  of  nature, 
with  natural  objects  only  for  his  companions ; 
those  hills  and  mountains  for  ever  consecrated, 
under  their  own  attributes,  in  his  tunefii>l 
verse ;  that  lovely  lake,  his  home  for  years, 
along  whose  verdant  banks  he  strayed  with  his 
young  bride,  almost  every  spot  of  which  he 
embalmed  in  his  deathless  strains— there  lies 
William  Wordsworth.  To  employ  his  own 
words : — 

'•  Upon  arising  irroand  a  srrcy  chnroh  tower, 
Whose   battlements  were  'screen'd   by   tufted 

trees ; 
And  towards  a  crystal  mere,  that  lay  beyond. 
AnioHii-     stee^    liills    and    woods    embosom'd, 

flow'd 
A  copious  stream,  with  boldly  winding-  course. 
Hero  traceable,  there  hidden — then  again 
To  sight  restor'd,  and  glittering  in  the  sun  ; 
On  the  stream's  bank,  and  everywhere,  appear'd 
Fair  dwellings,  single,  or  in  social  knots. 
Some  scatter'd  o'er  the  level,  others  piicli'd 
On  the  hillsides— a  cheerful,  qniet  scene." 

Standing  there,  deeply  impressed,  '*  Thus," 
said  I,  as  I  fell  into  a  speaking  reverie— "  thus 
should  a  poet  be  buried  ;  thus,  specially  should 
Wordsworth  lie.  What  a  rebuke  is  here  to  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  outward  gran  ■ 
deur.  Yes,  William  Wordsworth,  the  in- 
scription, is  all  that  is  needed.  Tell  us  merely 
where  his  honoured  ashes  lie;  we  know  tiie 
rest ;  the  world  knows  the  rest  ;  and  to  that 
corner  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  Avill  come  to 
acknowledge  a  greatness  far  suri)assing  theirs. 
And  when  they  come,  what  masonry  but  God'.s 
should  they  behold  ?  and  what  herald's  voice 
but  the  immortal  tongue  of  mother  nature? 
Thus  should  the  great  poets  be  urned  in  the 
grandeur  of  earth,  sky,  water,  and  mountam 
—those  sublime  and  mystic  powers  with  which 
they  wrought  the  charms  they  used  to  captivate 
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men's  souls  withal.  Thus  should  Wordsworth 
be  made»  even  in  his  ashes,  to  curb  the  pride 
of  thoj^e  territorial  lords  on  whose  domains  he 
grew  up  up  little  more  than  a  simple  swain 
and  in  whose  lands  he  remains  now  for  ever, 
A  Great  Memory  ;  a  name  honoured  all  over 
the  globe — a  name  of  measureless  power  for 
good  wherever  the  English  tongue  is  or  shall 
be  known.  What,  ye  imaginary  great  ones  — 
what  are  your  title-deeds  when  compared  with 
Wordsworth's  ?  Out  of  much,  ye  have  brought 
Ibrtli  nothing  permanent ;  out  of  little,  he  has 
made  for  himself  an  immortality.  Surely, 
surely,  you  ought,  when  you  come  here,  to  look 
and  muse  ;  you  ought  to  learn  that  it  is  not 
what  a  man  has,  but  what  he  does  with  it, 
which  is  the  question  of  questions.^* 

"  That  is  what  I  often  say  to  our  Thomas," 
said  my  attendant,  interrupting  me  ;  and  well 
was  it  that  I  was  interrupted,  else  I  know  not 
when  I  should  have  stopped  my  moralizing. 
Nevertheless,  I  was  a  little  annoyed  at  being 
thus  suddenly  and  quietly  let  down  to  earth. 

*'  Your  Thomas ! "  exclaimed  I,  pettishly  ; 
'*  what  has  your  Thomas  to  do  with  this 
scene  ?" 

*'  Very  little."  answered  Mrs.  Wytheburn 
(which  I  afterwards  found  was  my  companion's 
name) ;  *'  veiy  little,"  added  she,  in  tones  of 
plaintive  eloquence  ;  "  and  yet  we  all  thought 
he  was  ours.  Anyway,  there  he  lies  amongst 
our  kindred,  and  we  who  yet  live  will  be  his 
neighbours  under  the  sward.  But  me  and 
mine  had  more  to  do  with  him  than  you  think. 
I  don't  mean  that  he  was  friendly  to  us,  for  he 
had  a  kind  word  for  every'^one,  and  seemed  to 
look  with  si)ecial  kindness  on  the  Grasmere 
folks;  but  I  do  wish  his  words  had  been 
listened  to  by  our  Thomas ;  ay,  Thomas  now 
wishes  so  too,  and  he  could  not  help  thinking 
of  his  words  the  day  the  poet  was  buried.  His 
words  made  Thomas  shed  bitter  tears  that  day 
— nay,  sir,  he  sobbed,  did  our  Thomas,  though, 
sir,  he  was  seventy  years  old  last  Midsummer- 
day  ;  he  sobbed,  he  did,  »as  if  he  would  have 
broken  his  heart,  and  all  the  people  around 
us  heard  him.  And  good  reason  he  had  for 
sorrow  ;  for,  sir,  do  ye  see,  he  was  thinking  of 
our  Margaret,  poor  thing  !  that's  dead  and 
gone  these  twenty  years,  Heaven  forgive  her !" 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  ^Neither  your  Mar- 
garet nor  your  Thomas  do  I  know  anything 
about." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  she  said,  ♦'  pardon  me,  but 
your  words  made  me  remember  so  many  pain- 
ful things.     Good  morning." 

"  Nay,"  I  rejoined,  interrupting  Mrs.  Wythe- 
burn ;  "  do  not  go  away  until  I  have  thanked 
you  for  pointing  out  to  me  the  grave  of  your 
poet,  for  yours  indeed  he  is.  These  skies, 
these  mountains,  these  waters,  and  you,  his 
daily  companions,  made  Wordsworth  what  he 
was.      Besides,  I  should  like  you  to  tell  me 


what  the  facts  are  to  which  you  alluded  but 
now." 

"  To  tell  you  the  facts  would  take  me  many 
a  day,  and  vciy  sorry  should  I  be  to  grieve 
your  heart,  sir,  wth  telling  you  the  sufleringa 
tlirough  which  me  and  mine  went.  However, 
I  will  just  give  you  the  heads  like. 

"It  is    now  near  thirty  years  ago.      One 
evening— it  was  in  June,  I  think — the  weather 
was  very  fine,  and  our  Thomas  and  I  were 
sitting  at  our  cottage-door,    looking    out  on 
the  smooth  waters  of  that  sweet  lake  ; — well, 
one  evening,  my  husband's  cousin,    Timothy 
Wytheburn,  comes    up  all  of  a  sudden,  and 
ofl'ers   his   hand.      Right  glad  were  we  both 
to  see  him,  for  he  was  a  good  sort  of  a  body, 
and  we  had  heard  that  he  had  letTt  the  country 
years  before.      So  we  took  him  in,  and  made 
him  as  comfortable  as  we  could.      Before  he 
left  us,  he  again  and  again  urged  us  to  quit 
Grasmere,  and  go  to  3Ianchester.      Glad  he 
was,  he  said,  that  he  had  gone  to  that  place, 
for,  having  a  bit  of  learning,  he  had  got  nicely 
forward,  and  was  a  clerk  in  a  warehouse,  witli 
a  salary  of  two  pounds  a  week.     Well,  Sir,  our 
Thomas  was  then  making  fourteen  shillings  a 
week,  with  very  hard  work,  and  a  good  work- 
man, too,  is  Thomas.     Thomas,  sir,  is  a  mason ; 
and  as  he,  too,  could  read  and  write,  and  so 
could  cut  names  on  tombstones  (he  cut-those 
letters  there,  sir,  on  Mr.  Wordsworth's  head- 
stone), he  thought  he  might  get  forward  a  bit 
in  Manchester ;   and  so,  do  ye  see,  he  had  a 
mind  to  go.     How^soever,  before  he  had  deter- 
mined for  good  and  all,  one   Sunday  whom 
should  we  meet  there  in  the  field  near  the  mere, 
but  that  good  man.      Now,  Thomas  did  not 
like  to  speak  to  him,  especially  as  he  seemed 
deep  in  thought ;  and  yet  he  wished  to  tell  him 
of  his  intention,  and  to  bid  him  good  bye.     So, 
sir,  up  he  went  to  him,  and  told  him  all.     Mr. 
Wordsworth  made  a  great   many  objections, 
and  talked  to  Thomas  a  long  while.     I  can't 
remember  a  good  deal  of  what  he  said  ;    but  I 
know  he  tried  to  make  him  see  that  sixteen 
shillings  a  week  was  worth  more  here  than 
forty  shillings  there.     '  It  is  not  what  a  man 
has' — he  used  these  very  words,  sir— 'but  what 
use  he  makes  of  it,  that  renders  one's  lot  de- 
sirable.'     Mr.  Wordsworth's  words    had    an 
effect  on  us.      We  could  not  very  well  under-  / 
stand  some  things  he  said  ;    and  the  words  I  -i 
have  just  repeated  did  not  seem  quite  clear,  or^ 
quite  true,  till  we  left  Manchester,  and  got^ 
back  to  our  own  home  and  our  own  people.'! 
However,  after  a  few  months,  we  had  almost 
forgotten  what  had  been  said  ;   and  a  letter 
coming  from  llmothy,  who  urged  us  to  quit 
G:asmere,  and  talked  of  great  things  that  he 
was  doing  ;  we  at  last  sold  our  little  furnitiu-e, 
and  went  to  Manchester.      Thomas  soon  got 
work    at    four-and-twenty  shillings    a    week. 
Will,  that's  my  eldest  son,  went  into  a  factory, 
where   he   had  eight  shillings  a  week ;    and  / 
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Margaret,  too,  went  into  a  factory,  and  got  six 
shillings  a  week.  Every  body  said  the  children 
would  soon  have  more  ;  but,  oh  !  sir,  I  was  not 
happy.  ♦  And  what,'  I  said  to  our  Thomas, 
*  what  is  the  use  of  money,  if  it  does  not  make 
you  happy  ? '  Somcliow  I  did  not  like  the 
tOHTi ;  it  was  so  smoky  and  dirty ;  and  the 
people  were  .so  rougli.  Besides,  tlie  street 
where  we  lived  was  narrow,  and  there  were  no 
gardens  to  the  liouses.  Tlien,  you  see,  I  knew 
nobody ;  not  a  soul  v/as  there  that  I  could 
speak  to,  save  tlie  shop-keepers  with  whom  I 
dealt.  Here,  you  see,  we  are  all  neighbours 
and  friends  like,  and  our  minister  especially. 
Well,  sir,  there  we  lived  for  two  years,  without 
forming  one  acquaintance,  for  some  people  that 
Cousin  Tim  brought  to  the  house  we  did  not 
like.  At  last  I  said  to  our  Thomas,  *  Well,  I 
don't  like  living  in  this  heathenish  way ;  let  us 
go  to  church  ;  may  be,  we  shall  find  a  friend 
there;  any  way,  we  shall  know  the  parson.' 
Now,  Thomas  wished  to  please  me,  particu- 
larly as  I  talked  of  going  back  ;  go  we  took  a 
small  pew  in  a  church  near  our  house.  We 
were,  however,  no  nearer  to  friends.  For  three 
years  did  I  and  Thomas  go  almost  every  Sun- 
day twice  to  tliat  church,  and  were  never 
spoken  to  once  by  any  one,  minister  or  i3eople. 
Of  these  three  years,  one,  the  last,  was  the 
darkest  period  of  my  whole  life,  and  I  would 
rather  die  a  hundred  times  than  go  through 
the  like  again. 

"  You  see,  sir,  our  Thomas,  about  a  year 
after  we  began  to  go  to  church,  lost  his  em- 
ployment, from  bad  times.  Well,  we  could 
ill  si)are  his  wages,  for  somehow  money  did  not 
go  half  as  far  in  the  town  as  it  had  done  in  the 
country ;  and  then  Thomas  had  taken  to 
smoking,  and  had  two  or  three  drams  a  day, 
besides  Margaret  —  oh  i  dear  sir,  she  was 
a  sweet  child  ;  and  when  she  grew  to  be 
a  girl,  so  kind,  and  t.uch  spirits !  Y'es, 
lier's  was  a  merry  laugh.  I  think  I  hear 
it  now,  but  now  it  makes  me  sad" — tears  were 
running  down  the  narrator's  cheeks  as  she 
spoke  these  words. 

"  Come,"  I  said,  "come,  change  the  subject." 

"Nay,"  she  rejoined,  "I  am  only  getting  to 
the  subject ;  for,  as  I  was  saying,  Margaret  had 
got  to  be  very  fond  of  fine  clothes,  and  a  young 
chap — they  called  him  a  gentleman,  but  I 
wanted  no  gentleman  for  my  girl.  Howsoever, 
the  son  ot  one  of  the  overlookers  in  the  factory 
used  to  come  to  see  Margaret.  Oh,  that  dear 
girl,  to  think  she  should  have  done  so." 

"  Say  no  more ;  1  see  it  all." 

'•  Nay,  Sir,  you  cannot  see  it  all,  unless  I 
tell  you  ;  and  tell  you  now  I  will.  Maybe  you 
can  tell  others,  and  so  prevent  poor  ignorant 
country  folk  from  being  so  mad  to  get  to  Man- 
chester, as  if  the  streets  were  paved  with  gold. 

"But  I  forgot  to  say  that  before  this  we  took 
our  little  boy  and  our  little  girl ;  they  were 
taken  off  in  the  scarlet  fever  just  after  Thomas 


was  discharged.  Their  burial  took  nearly  all 
the  bit  of  money  we  had  saved ;  for  those  sick 
and  burial  clubs  I  did  not  like— they  led  to  a 
good  deal  of  drinking,  and  somehow  children 
that  were  in  the  clubs  seemed  to  me  to  die  more 
than  others  ;  so  we  had  to  bury  our  dear  chil- 
dren at  our  own  cost.  Just  then  provisions 
came  to  be  very  high ;  and  though  we  had 
what  our  boy  and  girl  brought  from  the  factory, 
it  would  not  go  far  in  finding  and  clothing  us 
all.  It  is  true  that  it  was  a  little  more  than 
what  Thomas  used  to  get  here  at  his  trade; 
but  here  it  was  enough  for  us  to  live  comfortable 
on,  and  put  money  by.  Well,  sir,  what  should 
happen  just  then  when  we  had  parted  with  all 
our  bit  of  money,  and  sold  most  of  our  furni- 
ture? Why,  sir,  the  mill  stopped,  and  all 
hands — they  were  more  than  a  thousand — 
were  turned  away.  This  was  a  terrible  blow. 
Our  Thomas  grew  cross  ;  by  nature,  sir,  lie  is 
very  kind,  and  very  kind  is  he  now.  I  wish  I 
was  never  other  ways  ;  but,  sir,  Thomas  grew 
cross,  and  surely  it  was  enough  to  make  him 
cross,  for  did  he  not  for  months  walk  those 
nasty  streets,  and  could  get  no  employment 
whatever?  Besides,  everybody  said  that  tlie 
bad  times  were  owing  to  the  masters ;  and, 
after  being  reduced  next  door  to  starvation, 
many  of  the  men  began  to  combine  in  order  to 
compel  the  masters  to  find  work.  And  when 
no  work  came,  a  few  talked  of  setting  the 
mills  on  fire,  which  seemed  to  me,  sir,  very  like 
burning  your  house  over  your  head,  in  order  to 
get  shelter  in  a  storm.  However,  Thomas 
went  to  one  of  their  meetings ;  and  though  I 
do  not  think  they  really  meant  any  harm,  yet 
five  of  the  men — I  think  they  were  called  a  com- 
mittee— five  men,  with  our  Thomas,  were  taken 
up  and  imprisoned.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  finst 
night  that  my  poor  husband  pas5-ed  in  that  dingy, 
frowning,  dungeon-like  place,  the  New  Bailey. 
Do  what  I  would,  I  could  not  stay  in  doors 
that  night.  Near  my  poor  Tom,  I  must  be. 
So  I  went,  and  walked  up  and  down  outside 
the  walls.  About  two  in  the  morning  it  began 
to  rain  so  heavily  that  I  was  compelled  to  go 
home.  Passing  on  my  way  between  the  Old 
Church,  and  what  is  now,  I  am  told,  called 
Victoria  Bridge,  I  saw  a  young  man  and  a 
young  woman  come  out  of  a  public-house 
which  I  knew  to  be  of  a  very  low  kind.  Making 
my  way  over  to  it,  the  rather  because  I  thouglit 
I  had  seen  the  girl's  figure  before,  1  found  to 
my  amazement  that  the  girl  was  my  own 
Margaret ;  and  oh  sir!  in  what  a  state  !  Sir, 
in  that  place  she  had  been  ruined  ;  not  that 
night,  for  I  learnt  afterwards  that  for  some 
time  she  had  visited  that  den  of  vice  occasion- 
ally. Without  saying  a  v»"ord  to  her,  I  took 
her  home;  but  alas  !  bed  I  had  none  to  lay  the 
poor  creature  on,  nor  fire  to  warm  and  dry  her 
by ;  no  nor  a  bit  of  food,  though  %vith  all  my 
grief  I  could  have  eaten.  liut,  I  cannot  go  on, 
*  5ir,  the  thoughts  of  those  things  chokes  me. 
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will  only  say  that  ]\rargaret,  my  dear  child, 
became  as  bad  as  she  could  be ;  only,  poor 
thing,  she  was  wiihout  food;  and  so  1  liope 
God  lias  forgiven  her,  lor  she  is  dead,  sir  ;  she 
died  in  about  a  twelvemonth  after  she  took  to 
those  wicked  ways. 

We  remained  in  ]Manchester  till  then,  sir. 
"VVe  did  all  we  could  to  win  Margaret  back,  but 
slie  had  a  proud  spirit,  and  could  not  come 
down  to  our  poor  fare  ;  and  in  trying  to  get 
more  she  took  all.  Ah  !  sure  enough  it  is  not 
what  we  have,  but  the  use  we  make  of  it,  that 
renders  us  happy  or  miserable.  Well  now,  you 
see,  sir,  here  we  are  back  by  the  side  of  Gras- 
mere;  and  Thomas  and  me,  we  are  both  old, 
but  we  want  ibr  nothing  ;    he  works  and  earns 


as  much  as  he  can  ;  I  go  out  to  the  houses  of 
tiie  g.  nilefolk,  and  make  myself  usefRl ;  we 
!  avo  mnny  kind  friends ;  and  but  for  the 
thouglit  of  our  poor  dear  Margaret,  we  should  be 
quite  happy.  Liitle,  indeed,  we  have,  but  that 
little  goes  a  long  wny,  and  I  am  beginning  to 
hoi)e  that  I,  and  Thomas,  too,  are  more  grate- 
ful to  God  than  we  ever  were  ;  and  it  seems  to  us 
that  tlie  older  we  gv:;t,  the  fonder,  like,  me  and 
Thomas  are  of  one  another." 

"  Yes,"  my  dear  woman,  I  said  in  parting 
from  Mrs.  Wytheburn,  "  You  have  found  out 
the  true  secret  of  happlne.^a  :  which  consists 
not  in  possessing  much  or  little,  but  in  turning 
to  a  good  account  what  we  have. 
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WILLIAM 

Among  the  remarkable  men  who,  like 
Cart wrig lit,  helped  to  prepare  the  public 
mind  for  the  llcform  Bill,  and  like  him 
illustrated  the  truth,  that  power  and  place 
are  not  necessarily  synonymous  terms,  is 
William  Cobbett,  whom  the  "  Corn-law 
Rhymer  "  calls  England's 

•*  Mighliejt  pjasan!-born." 
His  name  is  familiar  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  is  much  mixed  up  with  good 
and  evil  report.  He  was  no  negation,  or 
neutral,  but  a  man  of  mark,  that  left  his 
impress  on  the  age.  He  was  not  only  one 
of  the  most  voluminous,  but  one  of  the 
boldest  and  most  powerful  writers  of  the 
present  century.  Ever  in  the  thickest  of 
the  strife,  his  '^  peasant  arm  dealt  goodly 
blows  in  the  contests  of  the  people  with  the 
Crown,  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  his 
turbulent  life.  Cobbett  was  born  in  1762. 
His  father  was  a  poor  yeoman,  who  brought 
his  son  up  to  hard  work  and  Tory  princi- 
ples. He  never  went  to  school,  but  was 
literally  self-taught,  learning  even  the 
alphabet  without  a  teacher.  He  says  :  "  I 
learned  grammar  when  I  was  a  private 
soldier  on  the  pay  of  sixpence  per  day." 
Having  committed  Lowth's  Grammar  to 
heart,  he  used  to  make  it  a  rule  to  recite 
it  through  from  memory  every  time  he 
stood  sentry.  He  enlisted  in  the  army 
when  he  was  twenty-one,  and  served  ciglu 
years  in  the  British  American  colonies.  He 
was  discharged ;  returned  to  England ; 
married  ;  made  a  short  tour  in  France, 
whence  he  embarked  for  the  United  Statts, 
arriving  in  New  York  in  1792.  He  was  a 
violent  Tory  ;  joined  the  anti-French  party; 
commenced  publishing  ;  attacked  with  fero- 
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city  Priestley,  Franklin,  Rush,  Jefierson, 
Dallas,  Monroe,  Gallatin,  Fox,  Sheridan, 
Bonaparte,  Talleyrand,  and  a  score  of  other 
great  men;  was  arrested,  and  compelled  to 
give  bail  in  a  heavy  sum  for  his  good  be- 
haviour ;  was  sued  for  a  libel  by  Dr.  Hush, 
who  recovered  live  thousand  dollars 
damages;  lied  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
Y'ork,  where  the  execution  overtook  him ; 
was  thrown  into  prison  ;  the  judgment  was 
paid  by  his  admirers  ;  he  left  the  country, 
and  arrived  in  Ei  gland  in  ISOl.  While  in 
America,  he  wrote  under  the  name  of 
"  Peter  Porcupine,"  and  on  his  return  to 
England  published  his  writings  i'.\  twelve 
volumes.  They  had  a  large  circulation 
among  the  Anti-Jacobins,  who  received 
him  with  open  arms.  He  had  previously 
sent  an  account  of  his  transatlantic  *'  per- 
secutions "  to  the  "Loyal  Society"  of 
London,  "  to  be  used  as  a  panacea  for  the 
reformists,  and  the  whole  gang  of  liberty  • 
men  in  England." 

He  started  a  paper  in  London,  in  1801, 
called  "  The  Porcupine,"  which  supported 
Pitt  and  the  Tories,  and  attacked  Fox  and 
the  AVhigs,  much  after  the  style  of  his 
Philadel{)hia  writings.  He  suspended  the 
publicatio7i  of  "  The  Porcupine,"  and  com- 
menced his  celebrated  "  Weekly  Political 
Register  "  in  1802,  which  he  continued  till 
his  death,  a  period  of  thirty-three  years. 
This  journal  has  given  him  an  enduring 
name  among  the  political  writers  of  his 
times.  For  two  or  three  years,  it  advocated 
high  Toryism.  Wyndham  w  'S  enamoured 
of  it,  and  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  its  editor  deserved  a  statue  of  gold. 
Wyndham  promised  to  introduce  Cobbett 
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to  Pitt.  The  latter  declined  to  see  him. 
The  editor  was  dee[)iy  mortified  at  this 
rebuft"of  the  aristocraiic  minister.  Imme- 
diately thereafter,  and  probably  therejure, 
Cobbett  changed  his  politics,  and  from  a 
high  Church  and  King  man,  turned  to  be  a 
Radical  reformer  and  champion  of  the 
people.  The  first  public  demonstration  of 
the  somerset  was  a  violent  philippic  against 
the  Irish  Tory  administration.  He  was 
prosecuted  for  libels,  both  at  London  and 
Dublin,  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Chancel- 
lor, Chief  Justice,  and  Under  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  and  was  fined  a  thousand  pounds. 
This  prosecution  only  stimulated  his  new- 
born zeal  for  liberalism.  He  sharpened 
his  weapons,  and  plunged  them  into  the 
bowels  of  his  old  friends  as  vigorously  as 
he  had  before  done  into  those  of  their  ene- 
mies, sparing  neither  Church  nor  State, 
Ministry  nor  King.  The  Register  soon 
became  the  terror  of  evil-doers.  Its  de- 
nunciations of  profligate  statesmen  and 
rotten  institutions  were  so  bold  and  hearty, 
and  its  columns  breathed  such  an  air  of 
defiant  independence,  that  it  was  sought 
for  with  avidity  by  the  radicals  of  the 
middling  and  lower  orders,  and  the  income 
as  well  as  the  fame  of  its  editor  became 
largely  increased. 

But    Cobbett  never   could    s;iil  long   in 
smooth  water.      Like  the  petrel,  he  lovpd 
the  storm.     In  1810  he  was  prosecuted  for 
a  libel  on  the  government,  contained  in  an 
article  reflecting  in  indignant  terms  on  the 
brutal  flogging  of  a  company  of  the  Iccal 
militia,  under  the  surveillance  of  a  regiment 
of  German  mercenaries.     He  defended  him- 
self, was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  of  one  thousand  pounds,  be  imprisoned 
two  years,  and  give  sureties  for  his  good 
behaviour  for  seven  years  in  five  thousand 
pounds.     He  never  forgot  or  forgave  this 
injury.     Two  other  prosecutions  of  editors 
grew  out  of  the  same  transaction.     They 
were  defended  by  Brougham,  in  two  splen- 
did speeches,  which  introduced  the  rising 
barrister  to  a  first  place  among  the  forensic 
orators  of  the  kingdom.     The  circulation  of 
the  "  Register"  had  increased  steadily  from 
year   to    year ;    and,    soon   after  this  trial, 
Cobbett  continuing  to  edit  it  while  in  prison, 
it  reached   an   unprecedented   sale,    some 
weeks   numbering    one   hundred  thousand 
copies.  Its  vigorous  assaults  on  tlie  govern- 
ment   conspired    v;ith     the    other    reform 
movement  of  the  times  to  cause  the  sus- 
pension  of  the  Habeas   Corpus,   and    the 
passing  of  the  "  six  acts,"   by  which  the 
ministry  hoped  to  crush  the  agitators.     To 
avoid  the  blow  aimed  at  him,  Cobbett  fled 
to   America  early   in   1817,    where   he   re- 
mained nearly  three  years.     He  regularly 
remitted  *'copy"  across  the  Atlantic  for  the 


"Register,"  which  continued  a  pungent 
thorn  in  the  side  of  Castlereagli  and  his 
friends,  though  the  hand  which  wielded  it 
was  three  thousand  miles  away. 

Returning  to  England  in  1820,  he  esta- 
blished a  daily  paper,  which  failed  ;  tried  to 
introduce  the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn 
into  the  country,  which  failed ;  stood  a 
candidate  for  Parliament  for  Coventry,  and 
failed ;  defended  himself  against  two  pro- 
secutions for  libel,  and  failed,  paying  fines  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  two  thousand  pounds  ; 
plunged  into  the  Queen  Caroline  contro- 
versy with  his  brother  Liberals,  and  did 
not  i-ed\\  advocated  Catholic  emancipation, 
and  saw  it  succeed ;  made  an  attempt  to 
enter  Parliament  for  Preston,  and  was  de- 
feated ;  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  agita- 
tions for  Parliamentary  Reform  ;  defended 
himself,  in  a  speech  of  six  hours,  against  a 
prosecution  for  sedition,  growing  oul  of  an 
article  in  the  *'  Rej^ister  "  in  favour  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  the  jury  being  discharged  be- 
cause they  could  not  agree  ;  and,  finally, 
was  reprimanded  by  the  Speaker,  for  giving 
three  cheers  in  the  gallery  of  the  Commons 
when  the  bill  passed  the  house.  In  1832 
he  reached  the  acme  of  his  ambition,  by 
being  returned  to  the  first  reformed  Parlia- 
ment for  the  borough  of  Oldham.  But  it  is 
a  rare  tree  that  will  bear  transplanting  in 
the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  of  advanced  age. 
Cobbett  was  threescore  years  and  ten  when 
he;  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Though  he  made  a  few  vigorous  speeches, 
he  did  not.  fulfil  the  expectations  of  his 
friends,  nor  exhibit  the  power  and  origi- 
nality in  debate  which  the  pu^^^ic  an'iciputcd 
from  the  editor  of  the  "  Political  Register." 
He  closed  his  stormy  life  in  1835. 

Cobbett  has  been  called  *'  a  bold,  bad 
man."  Bold  he  was,  but  he  was  not  so  bad 
as  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  nor  the  in- 
stitutions he  assailed.  He  was  a  man  to 
be  feared  rather  than  loved — to  be  admired 
rather  than  trusted.  But  he  was  a  man 
"  for  a'  that."  His  idiosyncrasies,  his 
egotism,  his  self-dependence,  rendered  it 
next  to  impossible  for  anybody  to  work 
with  him  even  to  attain  a  common  end. 
He  was  the  victim  of  prejudice,  conceit, 
passion,  and  seemed  not  to  advocate  a  cause 
so  much  from  love  of  it  as  from  hatred  of 
its  opposite.  He  bent  his  great  energies  to 
tear  down  exisiing  institutions,  but  he  lent 
but  feeble  aid  in  building  up  others  in  their 
place.  He  wielded  a  vast  influence  over 
the  people  of  England.  They  were  proud 
of  his  attainments,  because  they  regarded 
him  as  one  of  tliomselves,  who  had  risen, 
by  his  own  strength,  to  a  commanding  pooi- 
tion  among  the  leaders  of  public  opinion, 
and  they  witnessed  with  pride  his  ability  to 
grapple  with,  and  hurl  to  the   earth,  the 
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titled  champions  of  the  privileged  orders. 
Thus,  more  than  any  other  writer,  he  was, 
for  thirty  years,  looked  up  to  as  the  repre- 
sentative, the  oVacle,  of  the  **  base  born" 
of  his  countrymen.  It  contributed  not  a 
little  to  his  influence  with  the  ground-tier 
of  British  society  that  he  was  a  practical 
farmer,  in  a  moderate  way — the  great  sale 
of  his  writings  affording  him  the  means  of 
gratifying  his  cultivated  tastes  for  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  Taking  it  for  granted  that 
established  systems,  opinions,  and  institu- 
tions were  necessarily  wrong,  he  attacked 
everything  that  was  old,  and  everybody 
that  was  popular.  He  avowed  that  he  at- 
tacked Dr.  Rush's  system  of  medical  prac- 
tice because  it  originated  with  a  republican; 
he  called  Washington  "a  notorious  rebel 
and  traitor 
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because  all  Englishmen  anathe 


nicknamed  Franklin  "  Old 
,"  denounced  Lafayette  as  a 
**  citizen  miscreant ;"  and  abused  Jefferson 
because  he  was  a  popular  democrat.  But 
this  was  in  the  days  of  his  Toryism.  How- 
ever, when  a  Radical,  he  showered  ridicule 
on  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Scott,  because 
all  the  literati  praised  them,  and  eulogized 
O'Connell  -  -     - 

matized  him. 

But,  the  objects  of  his  assaults  were  not 
always  so  undeserving  of  it,  nor  so  ill  as- 
sorted. He  exposed  the  land  monopoly  of 
England,  and  vindicated  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  labour;  he  maintained  the  rights 
of  catholics  and  dissenters  ;  he  denounced 
the  game-laws,  the  corn-laws,  and  the  penal 
code;  he  advocated  a  large  measure  of 
Parliamentary  Reform.    It  was  impossible 


for  a  man  of  such  giant  powers  and  rooted 
prejudices,  who  had  received  the  iron  of 
persecution  so  often  in  his  own  person,  and 
who  was  always  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray, 
to  speak  calmly  or  with  measured  words. 
Consequently,  his  writings  abound  in  male- 
volent epithets,  unmitigated  vituperation, 
and  coarse  ridicule  of  men  and  measures. 
So  do  they  abound  in  right  good  sense, 
cogent  reasonings,  elevated  appeals  to  jus- 
tice and  humanity,  interspersed  with  racy 
humour,  graphic  descriptions,  happy  illus- 
trations, and  lively  anecdotes.  Tlie  basis 
of  his  style  was  the  old  Saxon  tongue,  and 
it  was  as  idiomatic  and  lucid  as  that  of 
Franklin  or  Paley.  He  wrote  on  numerous 
subjects  besides  politics;  and,  in  addition 
to  eighty-eight  volumes  of  the  Register, 
and  the  twelve  of  his  Peter  Porcupine,  he 
put  to  press  nearly  fifty  volumes.  He  was 
kind  to  his  family,  hospitable  to  the  poor, 
and  had  a  great  deal  of  sunshine  in  his  s;>ul. 
He  will  be  gratefully  remembered  by  enfran- 
chised Englishmen,  when  milder  and  mean- 
er men,  who  affected  to  look  down  upon  him 
with  contempt,  are  forgotten,  or  are  recol- 
lected only  to  be  despised. 

I  close  this  notice  of  the  great  Englisili 
peasant,  by  quoting  the  closing  stanza  of  a 
beautiful  tribute  to  his  memory,  by  Ebe- 
nezer  Elliott,  the  author  of  "Corn- Law 
Rhymes." 

"  Dead  Oak  I  thou  liv'st.    Thy  smitten  hands. 
The  thunder  of  thy  brow, 
Speak  with  strange  tongues  in  many  lands, 
And  tyrants  hear  thee  now  !*' 


Abraham's  Birthplace. — Leaving  Aintab,  v/e  rode  in  an  easterly  direction  twelve  hours, 
towards  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  crossing  which  we  found  ourselves  in  Mesopotamia,  the 
land  of  faithful  Abraham.  I  felt  it  a  privilege  to  pass  through  the  land  that  gave  him  birth, 
and  to  gaze  upon  the  mountains  and  cross  the  valleys  whose  names  must  have  been  familiar  to 
his  childhood.  I  longed  to  visit  Charran,  the  place  of  his  first  sojourn,  which  we  passed  at 
about  eight  hours'  distance.  But  this  and  many  other  places  we  passed  by,  feeling  that  the 
missionary  must  not  give  place  to  the  traveller  where  duty  calls  for  haste,  and  precious  souls 
aAvait  our  coming,  to  hear  from  us  the  word  of  liie.  The  memory  of  Abraham  in  this  land  seems 
to  have  been  taken  under  care  by  the  Mohammedans  rather  than  the  Christians.  The  former 
pay  greater  veneration  to  the  "  friend  of  the  most  merciful,"  as  they  style  him,  and  hold  sacred 
every  place  consecrated  by  his  footsteps.  At  Orfa,  where  we  spent  the  Sabbath  after  leaving 
Aintab,  there  are  two  ponds  of  fish,  which  having,  as  they  suppose,  once  been  the  property  of 
Abraham,  and  now  bearing  his  name,  no  person  is  allowed  to  take  or  destroy  a  single  fish ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  every  person  throws  them  a  piece  of  bread  or  a  few  kernels  of  boiled  corn. 
Thus  protected  and  provided  for,  the  fish  have  multiplied  exceedingly,  and  fairly  crowd  upon 
each  other  in  heaps.  They  are  quite  tame,  and  follow  the  passers-by  along  the  shore,  expecting 
to  receive  something  from  his  hands  ;  and  when  anything  is  thrown  to  them,  they  make  the 
water  boil  and  foam  by  their  contest  for  the  morsel.  I  lingered  for  an  hour  on  the  brink  of 
these  ponds,  enjoying  the  sight  of  their  graceful  movements  in  the  water.  We  remained  at 
Orfar  three  days,  enjoying  the  patriarchal  hospitality  of  the  English  vice-consul,  an  Arab,  who 
reminded  me  of  Abraham's  tinies  rather  more  forcibly  thau  did  the  fish-ponds. — From  thQ 
Letter  of  a  3Iissiona)*y, 
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The  origin  of  watchmaking?  in  Switzerland  is 
extremely  curious,  In  1697  one  of  the  inha 
bitants  of  the  Neuchatel  mountains  broup^ht 
with  him  from  London  the  first  watch  that  had 
been  seen  in  that  country,  which,  happening  to 
be  out  of  order,  lie  ventured  to  trust  in  the 
hands  of  a  person  named  Daniel  John  Richard, 
of  La  Sagne.  Richard,  after  examining  the 
mechanism  very  attentively,  determined  to 
make  a  watch  from  the  model  before  him, 
though  without  any  aid  except  that  of  his  na- 
tive genius.  Accordingly  he  employed  a  whole 
year  in  inventing  and  finishing  the  several  in- 
struments that  were  adapted  to  liis  purpose, 
and  in  six  months  from  that  period  he  produced 
a  complete  watch. 

He  continued  for  a  time  the  only  man  in  this 
part  of  the  world  who  could  make  a  watch  ; 
but,  business  increasing,  he  took  in  and  in- 
structed several  associates,  by  whose  assistance 
he  was  enabled  to  supply,  from  his  own  shop, 
all  the  demands  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  he 
removed  to  Locle,  where  he  died  in  17-11,  leav- 
ing five  sons,  all  of  whom  followed  their  father's 
occupation.  From  these  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  the  art  gradually  spread  itself  till 
it  became  almost  the  universal  business  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  principal  cause  of  tiie 
populousnoss  of  the  mountains.  In  addition 
to  these  a  great  number  of  workmen  are 
established  in  almost  all  the  towns  of  Europe, 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  even  in 
the  f2aHt  Indies  and  China.  Tlie  face  of  the 
country,  too,  has  undergone  great  changes. 
Notwithstanding  the  natural  barrenness  of  the 
soil,  and  the  bleakness  of  the  climate,  the 
country  is  now  studded  with  beautiful  and 
well-built  villages,  connected  by  easy  com- 
munications, while  the  population  are  in  the 
enjoyment,  if  not  of  great  fortunes,  at  least  of 
a  happy  and  easy  independence.  The  upper 
valleys  of  Neuchatel  form  the  nucleus  or  centre, 
from  which  the  manufacture  has  spread  east 
and  west  to  the  cantons  of  Berne  and  Vaud, 
and  the  valleys  of  the  Jura  mountains. 

It  is  probable  that  in  no  trade  has  the  divi- 
sion of  labour  been  successfully  carried  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  that  of  watchmaking.  In 
an  examination  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  it  was  stated  that  there 
are  a  hundred  and  two  distinct  branches  of  this 
art,  to  each  of  which  a  boy  may  be  apprenticed. 
The  Neuchatel  watchmakers,  like  artisans  of 
other  kinds,  have  therefore  occasionally  had 
their  arrangements  somewhat  disturbed  by  the 
introduction  of  machinery.  About  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  for  exami)le,  a  workman 
named  Jeanneret  invented  some  machines 
whereby  many  of  the  separate  parts  of  a  watch 


miglit  be  made  much  more  rapidly  than  under 
the  old  method.  Temporary  distress  arosC, 
as  it  does  in  other  instances,  when  changes  of 
of  a  similar  kind  take  place.  The  hand-work- 
men could  not  sustain  the  competition  brought 
upon  them  by  the  machine-made  articles,  and 
many  of  them  experienced,  in  conse(iuence, 
much  misery  and  distress.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, this  suffering  disappeared  ;  and  the  ulti- 
mate effect  was,  that  a  very  much  larger  num- 
ber of  watches  were  made  than  when  the 
whole  were  manufactured  by  hand,  while  the 
execution  is  much  more  accurate. 

In  the  mountainous  districts  the  winter  lasts 
six  or  seven  months,  and  during  that  time  the 
inhabitants  remain  almost  entirely  within 
doors,  employing  themselves  in  watclimi:.king. 
Nearly  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  watches 
are  produced  annually  by  the  industry  and 
ingenuity  displayed  in  these  elevated  regions  ; 
of  this  number  about  thirty-five  thousand  are  of 
gold,  and  the  rest  of  silver.  Estimating  the 
average  value  of  the  gold  watches  at  about  six 
guineas  English,  and  of  the  silver  watches  at 
about  seventeen  shillhigs,  it  makes  an  aggregate 
of  about  £280,000,  independent  of  the  sale  of 
clocks  and  of  the  instruments  for  watchmaking, 
the  proceeds  from  which  are  very  large,  If  it 
be  said,  a  very  low  estiriate  is  thus  taken,  it 
sliould  be  remarked  that  the  value  cf  a  Swiss 
watch  in  Switzerland  is  not  to  be  judged  of  by 
that  of  an  English  watch  in  England.  Here 
the  watches  are  made  much  more  solid,  durable, 
and  mathematically  correct,  while,  at  the  .same 
time,  the  wages  of  labour  are  greatly  higher 
than  in  Switzerland.  The  low  estimate  now 
mentioned  is  fully  accounted  for  by  these  cir- 
cumstance?. 

It  is  supposed  that  in  the  small  canton  of 
Neuchatel,  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  there  are 
about  20,000  persons  employed  in  watch- 
making, or  in  producing  instruments  or  articles 
for  the  manufacture  of  watches.  Each  artisan 
working  at  home,  and  for  whomsoever  pays  him 
the  best  price,  a  kind  of  emulation  is  thus  en- 
gendered among  the  workmen,  to  obtain  pre- 
ference and  advantage.  The  merchant,  too, 
has  an  interest  to  encourage  by  paying  the  best 
prices  to  those  who  supply  him  with  the  best 
materials  and  work.  The  workmen,  generally, 
possess  some  land,  which  they  cultivate  in 
leisure  hours,  and  live  simply  and  frugally  in 
the  midst  of  their  families. 

The  watch  cases  are  made  of  silver  or  gold» 
but  the  other  materials  of  the  Neucliatel 
watches  are  of  little  value  ;  consisting  merely 
of  a  little  brass  and  steel.  The  steel  is  imported 
from  England,  and  is  considered  the  best  that 
can  be  procured  ;  the  brass,  formerly  brought 
from  Holland,  is  now  supplied  by  France.  Th© 
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only  resource,  a  few  years  ago,  for  gold  unci 
silver^  was  to  melt  current  money. 

In  t!ie  principality  of  Xeuchutel,  an  unusual 
number  of  people  are  interested  in  savings' 
banks;  out  of  a  population  of  5G,000,  no  fewer 
than  ;l,08t  persons — about  one  in  eighteen  — 
had  become  depositors  in  1834.  At  the  end  of 
tliat  year  there  remained  in  the  hands  of 
ihe  directors  a  sum  equal  to  £o7,loO,  or,  on 
the  average,  about  £18  10s.  for  each  indivi- 
dual. Tlie  deposits  are  as  low  as  one  Neuchatel 
franc,  or  Is.  l.{d. 

Geneva,  situated  to  the  south  of  Neuchatel, 
preceded  it  by  centuries  in  the  art  of  watch- 
making. So  far  back  as  the  ninth  century, 
clocks  were  known  in  Geneva ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  art  of  manufacturing  them  was 
introduced  from  Germany.  In  the  year  1587, 
Charles  Cusin  of  Autun,  in  Burgundy,  settled 
in  Geneva  as  a  manufacturer  of  watches,  which 
were  sold,  at  first,  for  their  weight  in  gold. 
He  had  many  apprentices  or  pupils,  and  his 
success  naturally  attracted  labour  from  less 
profitable  employments,  and  spread  the  watch- 
making trade  very  rapidly. 

For  a  long  time  Geneva  stood  alone ;  the 
maker  finding  a  ready  sale  at  high  prices,  and 
consequently  amassed  great  wealth.  Kivals, 
however,  sprang  up  by  degrees  to  share  the 
celebrity  of  this  city.  Ingenious  men  came  from 
other  parts  to  Geneva  to  learn  the  art ;  and,  on 
being  afterwards  refused  permission  to  settle 
there,  carried  their  knowledge  and  skill  to  other 
cantons  and  other  countries.  A  spirit  of  emu- 
lation was  thus  given  to  the  watchmakers  of 
Geneva.  The  demand  for  watches  kept  in- 
creasing, and  in  time  the  ingenuity  of  individuals 
was  excited  to  invent  machines,  to  improve  the 
forms,  and  to  display  increased  taste  in  the 
exterior  embellishments.  The  works  of  watches 
are  made  chiefly  at  Fontamelon  and  Beaucourt, 
and  the  unfinished  parts  are  sent  to  Geneva  to 
be  completed. 

It  is  remarkable  how  one  step,  of  whatever 
kind,  leads  to  another.  The  manufacture  of 
watches  led  to  that  of  those  called  repeaters  ; 
and  then  the  attention  given  to  the  various 
tones  elicited  from  metals,  and  the  education 
of  the  people  in  the  science  of  harmony,  soon 
connected  music  and  machinery.  Another 
species  of  industry  arose  in  the  production  of 
musical  seals,  rings,  watches,  and  boxes,  at 
first  costly,  but  soon  reduced  by  practice  as  to 
create  a  large  demand,  and  still  yield  a  con- 
siderable profit.  Success,  in  reference  to  these 
articles,  led  to  others,  among  \\hich  were 
automata,  or  moving  figures,  remarkable  alike 
for  their  great  beauty  of  form,  their  perfection 
of  motion,  and  their  delightful  harmony. 

To  take  only  one  instance — the  musical  box 
is  not  a  little  suri^rising.  Our  African  tra- 
veller, Steedman,  tells  us  that  the  Caff"res  were 
much  delighted  at  hearing  one  which  he  con- 
cealed iu  his  pocket— crowding  around  him,  and 


expressing  the  greatest  astonishment.  They 
naturally  appeared  quite  at  a  loss  to  conjecture 
how  such  music  could  be  performed  without 
any  visible  exertion  on  their  visitor's  part,  nor 
did  tiieir  astonishment  cease  when  he  exhibited 
the  box,  many  of  them  starting  back,  as  if 
expecting  to  see  something  extraordinaryjump 
out  of  it.  An-d  who,  among  ourselves,  that  has 
had  the  opportunity, has  net  admired  the  liquid 
sweetness  of  the  tones,  the  great  range  of  notes, 
and  the  rich  harmonies  produced  by  one  of 
these  little  pieces  of  exquisite  mechanism?  The 
principles  on  which  they  act  are  still  involved 
in  mystery  to  multitudes. 

To  give  briefly  an  idea  of  these,  it  sliould  be 
observed  that  metallic  springs,  when  fixed  at 
one  end  and  free  to  vibrate  at  the  other,  yield 
notes  varying  in  pitch,  according  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  spring.  Supposing  two  springs  are 
of  equal  width  and  thickness,  the  shorter  one 
will  yield  the  higher  note  ;  but  if  the  length  of 
the  two  be  equal,  while  they  differ  in  thicknes.>J, 
the  thicker  of  the  two  will  yield  the  higher 
note.  Duly  varying,  therefore,  a  series  of 
springs,  several  octaves  may  be  produced,  and 
all  the  semitones  accurately  filled  up.  A 
musical  snuff-box,  when  opened,  shows  a  series 
of  small  metallic  springs,  ranged  side  by  side  in 
the  order  of  their  pitch,  the  most  acute  being  at 
one  end  and  the  lowest  at  the  other.  They  are 
accurately  tuned  by  being  filed  or  loaded ;  in  the 
latter  jjrocess,  small  pieces  of  metal  are  attached 
to  their  under  surfaces. 

To  cause  them  to  vibrate,  small  pins  are 
fixed  on  the  surface  of  a  barrel,  placed  length- 
wise, opposite  to  the  ends  of  the  springs.  One 
stroke  of  a  pin  causes  a  spring  to  produce  a 
number  of  vibrations,  and  that  with  a  most 
extraordinary  rapidity.  When,  for  example, 
a  metallic  spring,  or  the  wire  of  a  piano-forte, 
or  any  other  musical  instrument,  is  producing 
the  tenor  C,  it  is  actually  vibrating  256*  times 
in  a  second  ;  and  as  the  pitch  of  the  note  be- 
comes more  elevated,  so  does  the  rapidity  of 
the  vibrations  increase.  The  revolving  motion 
of  the  barrel  of  a  musical  box  is  effected  by  a 
similar  contrivance  to  that  which  produces  the 
motion  of  the  wheels  of  a  watch.  A  steel 
spring  is  coiled  up  by  means  of  a  key  ;  and  as 
its  elastic  tension-  causes  it  to  unwind,  it  sets  in 
motion  a  ratchet  wheel,  which  acts  upon  an- 
other wheel  attached  to  the  barrel,  by  which 
the  latter  is  made  to  revolve  so  long  as  the 
coiled  spring  is  unwinding  itself. 

To  return  to  the  watch  trade,  out  of  which 
this  interesting  manufacture  has  sprung.  Not 
only  the  whole  of  the  European  markets,  but 
also  those  of  the  most  distant  count,  ies,  are 
open  to  the  watches  of  Switzerland.  The 
largest  number  of  them,  go  to  the  United 
States.  "  There  is,  however,"  says  M.  Houriet, 
an  intelligent  manufacturer,  "  a  great  differ- 
ence with  respect  to  the  degree  of  facility 
which  is  afforded  to  us  by  the  several  nations 
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\vii\\  whom  we  deal.  In  Austria,  and  in  all 
tire  countries  under  her  dominion,  as  well  as 
M  Sweden,  our  clocks  and  watclies  are  pro- 
hibited, and  only  penetrate  by  fraud.  In  Kng- 
land  the  duty  is  twenty-live  per  cent,  for  liome 
consumption ;  and  for  tlie  colonic:?,  though 
there  is  in  London  a  bonding  depot,  it  oilers 
too  many  disadvantages  and  impediments  to 
permit  us  to  make  use  of  it :  for  an  article  of 
such  careful  and  delicate  construction  ought 
not  to  be  mixed  pell-mell  with  grosser  commo- 
dities, as  it  runs  too  great  a  risk  of  being 
seriously  damaged.  In  Spain,  and  in  most  of 
the  Italian  States,  the  duty  is  equivalent  to  a 
Ijrohibition.  In  France,  the  duty  was  reduced 
some  years  ago,  to  render  smuggling  unneces- 
sary. In  Kussia,  and  in  the  United  States,  the 
duty,  though  high,  can  still  be  borne.  In 
Prussia  the  duty  has  always  been  moderate, 
and  of  late  years  it  has  been  reduced  one-half 
in  favour  of  our  productions.  Finally,  the 
States  of  the  German  and  the  Swiss  Confede- 
ration are  the  only  countries  which  have  been 
entirely  open  to  this  species  of  commerce;  and 
it  has  always  been  easy  to  forward  to  Turkey 
and  the  Levant  by  the  free  ports  of  the  Medi- 
terranean." 

French  watches,  as  they  are  called,  are  not 
really  so.  France  furnishes  to  Switzerland 
about  fifty  thousand  watch  movements  annually ; 
these  the  Swiss  work  up  into  watches,  and 
transmitting  them  to  France,  the  manufac 
turers  there  merely  examine  and  rectify  them. 
France,  however,  imposes  a  tax  on  silver,  and 
a  higher  one  on  gold  watches.  Smuggling, 
thereibre,  prevails  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

In  183 1  the  Director  of  the  French  Customs 
made  a  report  to  the  IMinister  of  Finance,  on 
the  fraudulent  introduction  of  watches  and 
otiier  articles  into  France  by  mean>  of  dogs. 
These  animals  were  trained  for  this  nefarious 
practice,  and  were  then  conducted  in  packs  to 
tha  foreign  frontier.  Kept  without  food  for 
many  hours,  they  were  then  beaten  and  laden, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  night  started  on 
their  expedition.  They  reached  the  abodes  of 
their  masters — generally  placed  at  two  or  three 
leagues  distance  from  the  frontier — as  speedily 
as  they  can,  where  they  are  sure  to  be  well 
treated  and  provided  with  food.  1'he  poor 
animals,  dreading  the  ill-usage  which  they  re- 
ceive on  the  frontier,  use  all  their  sagacity  and 
speed  to  gain  the  French  side,  where  plenty 
and  good  treatment  await  them.  They  are 
chiefly  dogs  of  a  large  size,  and,  it  is  said,  do 
great  injury  to  agricultural  property,  as  they 
usually  take  the  most  direct  course  across  the 
country. 

The  report  states  that  these  dogs  are  trained 
to  attack  the  Custom-house  officers,  in  case  of 
interference.  One  instance  will  show  to  what 
peril  these  men  arc  exposed.  Some  officers, 
probably  unarmed,  had  their  suspicions  excited 
by  a  pack  of  smuggling  dogs,  not  ^loaded,  but 


going  to  fetch  their  loads,  and  were  about  to 
stop  tliem,  when  the  dogs  attacked  theoflicerSj 
and  thus  secured  for  themselves  a  frte  course. 
It  also  appears  from  the  same  authority,  that 
these  dogs,  tormented  by  fatigue,  hunger,  and 
ill-usage,  are  exceedingly  subject  to  mad- 
ness. 

In  1823,  it  was  estimated  that  100,000 
kilogrammes*  of  goods  were  thus  introduced 
into  France;  in  1825  nearly  200,000;  and  in 
182(>  a  still  greater  amount ;  all  these  estimates 
being  reported  as  rather  under  the  mark. 
The  calculation  lias  been  made  on  an  average 
of  two  and  a  half  kilogrammes  per  day ;  though 
the  dogs  sometimes  carry  as  much  as  ten  or 
twelve  kilogrammes  each.  It  is  further  sup- 
posed that  in  some  districts  one  dog  in  ten  is 
killed  ;  in  others,  one  dog  in  twenty  ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  number  is  much  less  than 
this  ratio  would  indicate. 

A  curious  story  is  told  of  one  of  the  chief 
customs  officers  in  France.  While  travelling 
in  Switzerland,  the  smuggling  from  Avhich 
often  caused  him  much  trouble,  he  thouglit  lie 
would  put  the  dexterity  of  those  employed  in 
it  to  the  test.  Of  one  of  the  principal  watch 
manufacturers  of  Geneva,  he  purchased  watches 
and  trinkets  to  the  value  of  about  40,000 
francs,!  on  condition  that  their  safe  arrival  at 
Paris  was  guaranteed,  without  the  i:*ayment  of 
any  duty  on  crossing  the  frontier.  A  charge 
of  ten  per  cent,  was  made  for  the  additional 
risk  and  expense;  the  price  and  the  premium 
being  payable  only  when  the  goods  were  safely 
delivered  at  Paris,  which  they  were  engaged  to 
be  as  soon  as  the  purchaser  was  there. 

The  promise  w^as  sufliciently  amusing  to  the 
ofTicial,  who  sent  orders,  without  delay,  direct- 
ing all  the  customs  officers  on  the  frontier  to 
exercise  the  utmost  vigilance:  doubling  the 
frequency  of  the  rounds,  quadrupling  their 
patrols,  and  scaiching  scrupulously  every 
warder.  Ordering  his  carriage,  he  posted  ofl'  to 
Paris  with  the  utmost  speed.  On  arriving  at 
his  office,  he  hastei-ed  in,  and  speaking  for  a 
few  minutes  to  one  of  his  attendants,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  his  dressing-room,  when  the  first 
thing  lie  saw  on  the  table  was  a  casket,  con- 
taining watches  !  Struck  by  the  fact,  there 
seemed  about  it  an  air  of  impenetrable  mystery; 
but  he  found,  on  subsequent  inquiry,  that  th.e 
casket  had  travelled  in  his  own  carriage  ;  it 
having  been  dexterously  conveyed  into  one  of 
the  boxes  of  the  vehicle ;  during  his  hasty  pre- 
parations for  his  journey! 

JMuch  ingenuity  is  often  displayed  in  the 
practice  of  fraud.  A  hundred  and  twenty  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  watches  watches  have  often 
been  sewn  into  a  smuggler's  waistcoat.  AVhea 
a  high  duty  was  imposed  by  the  French  govern- 

*  A    kilogramme    is     a    French    measure    of 
weight,  equal  to  2ibs.  3oz,  .Odwts.  Avoirdupois, 
f  A  franc  is  of  the  value  of  lOd. 
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ment,  its  object  was  not  only  to  obtain  an  in- 
cre&sc  of  revenue,  but  to  entounige  lionie,  by 
discouraging  foreign,  manufacture.  Lut  the 
attempt  utterly  fjiiied  ;  not  an  additionul  \vatcli 
was  iiKul.,'  in  France;  while  serious  evils  arose; 
for  the  whole  frontier  was  infe.-^ted  Avith  a  band 
of  daring  and  reckless  persons,  whose  constant 
aim  was  to  violate  the  laws.  The  reduction  of 
the  duty  diminished  smuggling,  by  rendering 
it  less  i)rotitable. 

One  advantage  which  the  Swiss  have  over 
the  English  watchmakers  is  the  low  price  at 
which  they  can  produce  the  Hat  watches,  which 
are  row  in  so  much  request.  Labour  has 
generally  a  low  remuneration  in  Switzerland. 
The  average  wages  of  agricultural  labour  at 
Neuchatel  is  from  Is.  Id.  to  Is.  8d.  per  day. 
The  wages  of  artisans  vary  greatly,  that  is, 
from  :)d.  to  lis.  per  day;  but  it  is  only  the 
most  expert  and  skilful  class,  comparatively 
few  in  number,  who  earn  the  last-mentioned 
6uni.  This  fact  sufficiently  explains  the  com- 
parative cheapness  of  Swiss  watches.  Our 
watchmakers  buy  largely  both  at   Keucliatel 


and  Geneva,  but  scarcely  a  single  watch  pays 
the  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent.,  from  the  little 
risk  attendant  on  their  being  introduced  clan- 
destinely. The  average  annual  export  to 
England  is  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  watches. 
They  interfere  but  little  with  our  home  manu- 
facture^ from  the  difference  of  the  parties  into 
whose  hands  they  go.  The  English  Avatches 
are  more  solid  in  construction,  fitter  for  service, 
and  especially  useful  in  countries  where  no 
good  watchmakers  are  found.  The  Swiss 
watches  are  of  a  feebler  structure,  and  conse- 
quently require  very  delicate  treatment.  A 
shopman  complained  some  time  ago  to  one  of 
our  magistrates,  that  he  had  bought  a  watch 
which  was  seriously  injured  by  his  jumping 
over  the  counter ;  and  the  seller  pleaded  that 
it  was  not  intended  to  bear  such  rou'gh  usnge. 
The  Swiss  watches  come  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  on  the  look-out  for  cheap  goods, 
whether  it  be  from  narrowness  of  means  or  an 
unwise  economy.  The  English  Avatchcs  are 
more  correct  and  durable,  and  are  equitably 
rated  at  a  higher  price. 


THE  SONG   OF  THE   SUNBEAM. 

I've  smiled  on  the  earth  ere  man  had  liis  birth, 

In  ages  so  distant  and  dim, 
That  it  seems  but  an  hour  since  man,  like  a  flower, 

Sprang  forth  *niid  the  shadows  so  grim. 

And  oft  have  I  flown,  like  a  meteor  thrown 

From  the  dark  misty  realms  of  space, 
Till,  weary  with  flight  through  the  kingdoms  of  niglit, 

I  have  flown  to  my  resting  place.  ^ 

I  kindled  the  light  that  glowed  at  night, 

The  light  of  the  many  stars  ; 
The  moonbeam's  glow  that  doth  silently  flow, 

And  the  gleam  of  the  flery  Mars. 

I  scattered  the  clouds,  dark  hanging  like  shrouds, 

From  the  sleep-bound  hills  afar ; 
I  scattered  the  night  in  my  swift-bounding  flight, 

And  drowned  each  glittering  star. 

I  planted  the  flowers  of  Paradise  bowers, 

And  painted  their  golden  hue  ; 
And  often  I  cast  o'er  the  cloudlets  that  passed. 

The  dust  of  my  glittering  shoe  1 

I  silvered  the  streams  with  my  still  shining  beams, 
As  they  rushed  from  the  mountain  and  hill, 

While  I  lazily  gleamed,  like  a  spirit  that  dreamed, 
On  the  lakelet  so  sleepy  and  still. 

1  gilded  the  wave  that  rolled  o'er  the  grave 

Of  the  antediluvian  world, 
When  the  founts  of  the  deep  were  wakened  from  sleep, 

And  floods  from  the  heaven  were  hurled  ; 

When  the  waves,  as  they  sped  o'er  the  realms  of  the  dead, 

liolled  onward  as  shoreless  and  free 
As  the  surges  of  Time  rolled  onward  sublime — 

With  no  shore  but  Eteniity  ! 
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OllIGIXAL     AND     SELECTED. 


THE   WAVES   OF   THE   ATLANTIC. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
an  important  paper  was  read  by  the  llev.  Dr. 
Scoresby,  on  the  subject  of  the  magnitude  of 
Atlantic  waves,  their  velocity,  and  phenomena. 
Dr.  Scoresby  gave  a  vivid  description  of  a 
storm  which  he  had  witnessed  on  the  Atlantic, 
and  stated  that  the  result  of  his  observations 
on  that  occasion  was,  that  he  had  discovered 
thafthe  height  of  the  waves,  from  the  trough 
to  the  crest,  was  forty-three  feet,  and  that 
their  average  velocity  was  thirty-two  and  a 
fraction  miles  per  hour.  This,  it  was  stated, 
confirmed  the  observations  made  on  the  velocity 
of  waves  reported  to  the  association  in  1845, 
by  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  who  set  down  their 
velocity  at  from  tliirty  to  thirty-one  miles  an 
hour. 


VICE. 


He  who  gives  himself  to  vice  must  inevita- 
bly suffer.  If  the  liuman  law  does  not  convict 
and  x^unish  him,  the  moral  law,  which  will 
have  obedience,  will  follow  him  to  his  doom. 
Every  crime  is  committed  for  a  purpose — with 
some  idea  of  future  personal  pleasure  ;  and 
just  so  sure  as  God  governs  the  universe,  so 
surely  does  a  crime,  although  concealed,  de- 
stroy the  happiness  of  the  future.  IS'o  matter 
how  deeply  laid  have  been  the  plans  of  the 
criminal,  or  how  desperately  executed,  detec- 
tion pursues  him,  like  bloodhound,  and  tracts 
liim  to  his  fate. 


A   HINT. 

Every  man  ought  to  aim  at  eminence,  not 
by  pulling  others  down,  but  by  raising  him- 
self.   

THE   STRENGTH   OF  A   KIND   WORD. 

Some  people  are  very  apt  to  use  harsh, 
angry  words;  perhaps  because  they  tliink  they 
will  be  obeyed  more  promptly,  they  talk  loud, 
swear,  and  storm,  though,  after  all,  they  are 
often  only  laughed  at— their  orders  forgotten, 
and  their  ill-temper  only  remembered. 

How  strong  is  a  kind  word  I  It  will  do  what 
the  harsh  word,  or  even  blow,  cannot  do ;  it 
will  subdue  the  stubborn  will,  relax  the  frown, 
and  work  wonders. 

Even  the  horse,  the  dog,  and  the  cat,  though 
they  do  not  do  what  you  say,  can  tell  when 
you  speak  a  kind  word  to  them. 

A  man  was  one  day  driving  a  cart  along  the 
street.  The  horse  was  drawing  a  heavy  load, 
and  did  not  turn  as  the  man  wished  him.  The 
man  was  in  an  ill-temper,  and  beat  the  horse. 
The  horse  reared  and  plunged,  but  he  still  did 
not  go  in  the  right  way.  Another  man,  who 
was  with  the  cart,  went  up  to  the  horse,  and, 
patting  him  on  the  neck,  called  him  kindly  by 
his  name.  The  horse  turned  his  head,  and 
fixed  his  large  eyes  on  the  man,  as  though  he 
would  say,  "  I  will  do  anything  for  you,  be- 
cause you  are  kind  tome;"  and,  bending  his 
broad  chest  against  the  load,  turned  the  cai't 
down  the  narrow  lane,  and  trotted  on  as 
briskly  as  though  the  load  were  a  plaything. 
Oh  !  how  strong  is  a  kind  word!  ^ 


HUMOEOUS  SELECTIONS. 


Conclusive. — An  American  paper  says, 
**  When  you  see  a  gentleman  at  midnight 
sitting  on  the  step  in  front  of  his  house, 
combing  his  hair  with  the  door  scraper,  you 
may  conclude  he  has  been  out  at  an  even- 
ing party." 

A  Bore. — A  wag,  who  had  listened  to  a 
long  and  insipid  address  delivered  before  a 
public  assembly,  was  asked  how  he  liked 
tlie  speaker.  "Very  well,''  he  replied; 
**  to-night  has  a^jiffured  well  for  his  future 
success — as  a  bore  !  " 

Editorial  Soup. — The  editor  of  a  Liver- 
pool paper  having  inquired  for  a  receipt  for 
soup,  a  correspondent  forwards  him  the 
following :  He  must  get  a  cow's  cheek,  a 
tongue,  two  shins  of  beef,  two  pigs'  feet, 
an(}  a  pig's  tail,  a  cabbage,  twenty  carrots, 
and  a  sheep's  head.     HV  must  get  eight 


gallons  of  boiling  water,  and  put  his  head 
in  ;  boil  for  a  while  longer,  and  put  his  pig- 
tail in,  then  he  must  put  his  feet  in,  and 
then  his  cheek ;  then  he  must  boil  a  little 
longer,  and  put  his  shins  and  his  tongue 
in ;  and  if  he  has  not  good  broth,  it  will  be 
his  own  fault. 

The  Top  Finish. — Why  is  a  hatter's 
shop  like  the  highest  class  in  the  Univer- 
sity ?  Because  it  is  there  they  get  the  top 
finish,  and  get  capp'd. 

An  Awkward  Correction. — "  I  stand 
upon  the  soil  of  freedom*,"  cried  a  stump 
orator.  *'  No,"  exclaimed  his  shoemaker, 
"  you  stand  in  a  pair  of  boots  that  you  have 
never  paid  for." 

'Cute  Question. — ''Pa,  have  guns  got 
legs?"   "No,  James."    "  How  do  they  kick 
then  ?" 
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A  Promising  Help.  — "What  do  you 

a^k  as  a  salary?"  said  an  Amciican  notel- 
keeper  to  a  youn:?  mau  whom  he  proposed 
to  encai^e  to  attend  his  bar.  "  Five  dollars 
per  week,  with  the  run  of  the  till/'herephed, 
**or  fifteen  dollars  without!" 

A  YouN-o  Hopeful.—"  Haveyouground 
all  the  tools  rii?ht,  as  I  told  you  this  morn- 
ing ^Hen  1  went  away?"  said  a  carpenter, 
to  a  rather  green  lad,  whom  he  had  taken 
as  an  apprentice.  "All  but  the  hcmdsaw, 
sir  !"  replied  the  lad:  *'  I  could  not  get  all 
the  gaps  out  of  that." 

"  You  DoN-T,  Don't  You."—"  Mister, 
I  say,  I  don't  suppose  you  don't  know  of 
nobody  what  don't  want  to  hire  nobody  to 
do  nothing,  don't  you  ?"  The  answer  was— 
"  Yes,  I  don't." 

Very  likely. — A  person  in  delicate 
health  being  asked  by  a  friend  "  if  he  would 
venture  on  an  orange,"  replied,  "  No,  I 
thank  you ;  /  should  roll  off.'' 

Sh.\kp  Lad. — "  Of  what  fruit  is  cider 
made?"  "Don't  know,  sir."  "What  a 
stupid  boy !  What  did  you  get  when  you 
robbed  Widow  Coffin's  orchard?"  "I  got 
a  licking,  sir." 

A  Safe  Spec. — A  genuine  Yankee  ad- 
venturer, having  heard  that  a  new  speck 
had  bcscn  discovered  on  the  sun's  disc,  asked 
if  it  was  a  "  safe  spec,'"  as  he  wanted  to  do 
a  little  trade  in  that  quarter. 


Question  and  Answer. — A  very  tal> 
man  was  in  the  street  of  Boston,  when  au 
old  lady,  who  admired  his  gigantic  stature, 
addressed  him—"  Mister,  were  you  large 
when  you  were  small?"  "Yes,  mavm,  I 
was  considered  big  when  I  was  little." 

Dr.  Burgess  and  Link-boy. — A  link- 
boy  asked  Dr.  Burgess,  the  preacher,  if  he 
would  have  a  light  ?—"  No,  child,"  said  the 
doctor,  "I  am  one  of  the  lights  of  the 
world."  "  I  wish,  then,"  replied  the  boy, 
*'  you  was  hung  up  at  the  end  of  our  alley y  for 
WT  live  in  a  very  dark  one.'* 

The  Phoxographers  Outdone. — "  A 
great  admirer  of  Avon's  Bard,"  having 
asked  the  Boston  Evening  Gazette  where  the 
following  passage  is  to  be  found,  "  Is  this 
a  t  which  I  C  13  4  me  ?"  Is  informed  by 
our  Y'ankee  contemporary  that  it  may  be 
found  in  Macbeth,  whose  murderous  ^^ 
put  a  .  to  1  Duncan. 

IIathePv  Ominous. — A  pedlar  overtook 
another  of  his  class  on  the  road  and  thus 
accosted  him  :  "Halloa,  friend!  what  do 
you  carry?"  "Rum  and  whiskey,"  was 
the  prompt  reply.  "  Good  !"  said  the 
other,  "you  maygo  a-head  ;  I  carry  grave- 
stones." 

Conundrum. — Why  i^  a  dunkard  hesi- 
tating to  sign  the  pledge  like  a  sceptical 
Hindoo  ?  Because  he  is  in  doubt  whether 
to  give  up  the  worship  of  the  Jug-or-not. 


DIGGINGS. 

small,  but  golden,  grains, 


s  (iilded  roofs  do  not  keep  out  sleepless  nights. 

Pardon  is  the  most  glorious  kind  of  revenge. 

Fools  are  ruled  by  humour,  wise  men  by  in- 
terest. 

Favourites  are  like  sundials ;  no  one  looks  at 
tliem  if  they  are  in  the  shade. 

The  folly  of  one  man  is  the  fortune  of  an- 
other. 

"When  it  is  past  noen  with  a  favourite,  night 
comes  on  apace. 

Api>etite  runs,  while  reason  lags  behind. 

High  regions  are  never  wit'iout  storms. 

Attempt  not  to  fly  like  an  eagle  with  the 
wings  of  II  wren. 

Tliose  who  creep  through  bushes  must  expect 
to  meet  with  bnars. 

Command  yourself,  and  you  may  command 
the  world. 

Use  your  wit  a?  a  buckler,  not  as  a  sword. 

A  fever  is  as  troublesome  upon  a  couch  of 
state  as  upon  a  flock  bed. 

Be  like  a  spring  lock,  readier  to  shut  tlian 
ojien , 

He  only  is  independent  who  can  maintain 
liimself  by  his  own  exertions. 


Soldiers  in  i)eace  are  like  chimneys  in  sum- 
mer. 

He  that  would  enjoy  the  fruit  must  not 
gather  the  flower. 

Too  much  liberty  is  productive  of  greater 
evils  than  too  little. 

A  diligent  man  can  always  find  leisure ;  a 
lazy  one  never. 

Though  the  wound  be  healed  the  scar  re- 
mains. 

He  that  lives  upon  hopes  w^ill  die  fasting. 

The  reader  who  has  no  stomach  for  his  book 
will  thrive  badly  upon  it. 

Do  well  and  doubt  no  man :  do  ill  and  doubt 
all  men. 

By  others'  faults  wise  men  correct  tlieir  own. 

Every  good  scholar  is  not  a  good  school- 
master. 

A  goose's  is  quill  is  more  dangerous  than  a 
lion's  claw. 

A  poor  man's  debt  makes  a  great  noise. 

A  fat  kitclien  makes  a  lean  will. 

Though  a  good  life  may  not  silence  calumny, 
it  will  disarm  it. 

Flattery  is  nauseous  to  the  wise. 
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THE    BAKING    TRADE. 


A  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  A  JOURNEYMAN  BxlKER. 

By  Mr.  READ,  Baker, 
Secretary  to  the  Operative  Bakers'  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Night  Labour. 


INTRODUCTION. 

A   SHORT  SKETCH   OF   THE   HISTORY   OF   THE   TRADE. 

From  time  immemorial  the  trade  or  profession  of  a  baker  has  been  considered  a  very 
important  one,  though  differing  in  many  respects  from  what  it  is  at  present ;  nor  until 
late  years  has  it  been  so  servile,or  anything  like  so  laborious,  an  occupation  as  it  is  now. 

The  invention  of  bread-baking  has  been  ascribed  to  Pan ;  from  which  circumstance 
has  probably  been  derived  the  name  by  which  the  fermentation  of  bread  is  known 
among  scientific  persons,  viz.,  Panary  fermentation.  The  art  of  baking  and  construct- 
ing ovens  had  its  rise  in  the  east;  but  in  what  part,  or  at  what  time,  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  It  is  presumed  that  both  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks  borrowed  the  art  from  the 
Egyptians. 

The  construction  of  ovens  was  well  understood  by  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  tho 
Asiatics.  According  to  Athenseus,  the  Cappadocians  particularly  excelled  in  the  art 
of  bread-baking ;  after  them  ranked  the  Lydians,  and  then  the  Phoenicians. 

The  Roman  armies,  after  their  return  from  Macedonia,  brought  Grecian  bakers 
with  them  into  Italy.  To  these  foreign  bakers  there  were  added  a  number  of  freed 
men,  who  were  incorporated  into  a  body,  or,  as  they  called  it,  a  college,  from  which 
neither  they  nor  their  children  were  allowed  to  withdraw,  and  even  those  who  mar- 
ried the  daugliters  of  bakers,  were  obliged  themselves  to  become  bakers,  or  members^ 
of  the  bakers'  college.  To  this  incorporation  were  given  all  the  mills,  utensils,  slaves, 
animals,  and  everything,  in  short,  which  belonged  to  the  former  bakehouses.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  they  received  considerable  portions  of  land,  and  nothing  was  withheld 
that  could  assist  them  in  pursuing  to  the  best  advantage  the  labours  of  their  trade. 
Most  of  the  regulations  introduced  into  Rome  for  the  guidance  of  bakers,  and  the 
regulation  of  their  bakehouses,  were  soon  afterwards  acquired  by  the  Gauls,  but  it 
was  a  long  time  before  they  were  known  to  the  more  northern  countries  of  Europe. 

So  much  importance  was  attached  to  the  college  of  bakers,  that  ^very  now  and  then 
oi:)^  of  their  body  was  admitted  among  the  senators.  In  our  own  countrj^,  also,  consi- 
derable importance  has  been  attached  to  them,  and  they  have  been  accounted  superior 
to  handicrafts ;  thus  the  22nd  of  Henry  VIII.,  c.  13,  states — "No  man  for  using  the 
mysteries  or  science  of  baking,  brewing,  surveying,  or  writing,  shall  be  interpreted  a 
handicraft."  So  that  bakers,  like  writers,  now  called  attorneys,  are  gentlemen,  so  far 
as  an  act  of  parliament  can  make  them  so. 

We  may  see  by  these  facts  that  the  inhabitants  of  all  countries,  when  first  they 


first  regulation  of  this  kind  was  a  proclamation  issued  by  King  John:  and  the  first 
law  for  the  assize  of  bread,  ale,  &c.,  was  passed  in  the  51st  of  Henry  III.,  which  con- 
tinued in  force  for  five  hundred  years,  with  an  occasional  alteration  for  increasing  tho 
allowance  the  baker  should  have  "  for  his  labour,  pains,  and  charges,  in  accordance 
with  tho  variations  in  price  of  the  articles  used  by  him  in  manufacturing  it.  After 
this,  there  were  frequent  alterations  and  amendments  of  the  assize  law,  and  many 
appeals  to  parliament  were  made  by  the  bakers  for  an  increased  allowance  in  the 
price  they  were  to  receive  for  their  bread,  as  set  by  the  magistrates,  especially  in 
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fiinos  of  srnrcity,  so  as  to  enriblo  them  to  live      At  Icn-tli  tlicir  linal  repeal  took  place, 

V  ;,;   ir   ;    the  (ilh  and  7tli  of  William  IV.,  c.  37,  ^vas  passed,  Avlncli  iio\v  regulates 

thin    kin"  an    Xk  of  bread  beyond  the  bills  of  inortality,  and  is  similar  to  that 

n^.so  IIV  r  r.^MdatinK  Tho  making  and  selling  of  bread  in  London  by  the  3ra  of  George 

V    c     1m;  >vhich  abolished  the  assize  of  bread  being  set  there 


•  hose  wlio  follow  it,  above  any  other  trade,  but  trom  tne  manner  in  wiiicn  il  is  con- 

u  t  'l  and  carried  on  (principally  in  the  mctropolio),  underground,  andm  low  ill-ven- 

i  .ted    an.l  badly-drained  places  ;  from  the  many  hours  of  labour  the  men  have   to 

.  idor  Jo'  without  sullicient  rest  cither  for  the  body  or  mind,  and  from  tne  baneful  and 

ni  -itiir'a  system  of  night  labour.  In  these  respects  it  diflers  trom  all  trades,  from  the 
"inic  men  having  to  continue  at  tlieir  work  during  the  night  and  day  also,  being  manu- 
farturcrs  by  night  and  porters  by  day.  n     •    t       j  j.  ^^ 

The  low  mental  and  moral  standard  of  the  trade  generall}^,  m  London,  at  the  present 
time  is  notorious.  Among  other  trades  and  professions  we  find  many  wlio  have 
•itUiined  eminence  either  as  literary  or  scientific  characters,  or  have  reached  some 
ostensible  ofKce  in  the  State!;  but  we  look  in  vain  among  the  biographical  notices  of 
ominent  men  to  find  any  that  have  followed  the  business  of  a  baker  It  is  a  well  known 
fart  that  no  one  among  their  body  ever  attained  the  office  ot  Lord  Mayor  ot  the  City 

^  The  many  hours  of  toil  they  have  at  present  to  undergo  prevents  the  possibility  of 
their  actiuiring  any  very  high  degree  of  mental  proficiency,  or  of  being  enabled  to 
understand  and  apply  to  their  business  those  discoveries  and  improvements  which 
ino<lcrii  science  has  opened  to  us.  As  a  class  they  have  degenerated  in  intelligence, 
and  general  knowledge  of  their  business  during  the  last  fifty  years ;  at  the  commence- 
ment of  which  period  their  labour  was  less  arduous,  and  not  so  prolonged  as  at  present. 

An  old  journeyman  baker,  wlio  had  worked  all  liis  life  time  as  such,  is  a  rare  thing 
to  meet  with,  and  so  is  a  rich  master  baker  who  has  got  his  wealth  by  the  profits  of  his 
business.  There  are  some  who  have  acquired  riches  by  speculations,  and  by  legacies 
left  them,  but  few,  if  any,  especially  in  modern  times,  by  the  profit  obtained  on  their 
brea<l.  They  frequently  carry  on  their  business  at  a  considerable  loss,  from  the  spirit 
of  rivalry  that  exists  among  them,  and  there  are  more  journeymen  in  the  baking  trade 
who  are  decayed  masters  tlian  in  any  other. 

The  numbers  engaged  in  the  baking  trade  in  and  around  the  metropolis  is,  according 
to  the  last  census,  nearly  14,000,  out  of  which  7,571  are  in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
The  total  number  of  those  engaged  in  the  business  in  England,  Wales,  and  the  Jsles 
•in  the  British  seas,  is  37,143;  in  Scotland,  7,334;  and  in  Ireland,  6,698. 

Several  movements  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  by  the  journeyman  bakers  to 
improve  their  condition.  The  first  that  we  remember  was  tlieir  appeal  to  parliament 
to  be  relieved  from  their  oppressive  Sunday  labour.  On  that  day  their  work  was  in- 
cessant, as,  in  addition  to  their  proper  avocations,  they  had  to  be  fetching  and  carrying 
home  their  customers'  dinners  during  the  whole  of  the  day.  Their  appeal  to  parlia- 
ment was  successful,  and  they  obtained  the  regulations  contained  in  the  34th  of  Geo. 
III.,  chap.  60,  to  prevent  baking  and  the  delivery  of  bread  on  Sundays,  after  one 
o'clock,  in  London  and  twelve  miles  round. 

The  great  increase  in  their  labour  on  week-days  caused  them  on  several  occasionyio 
appeal  to  parliament  for  the  total  abolition  of  Sunday  la.bour.  In  this  they  have  been 
luisuccessful,  as  well  as  in  their  attempts  to  regulate  wages  and  the  abolition  of  Sunday 
labour,  by  a  strike  in  1835,  and  also  in  their  recent  appeal  to  parliament  for  the 
abolition  of  night  labour. 

Having  given  tliis  short  account  of  the  history  of  the  trade,  we  will  proceed  to 
describe  tlie  evils  of  the  present  condition  of  the  operative  bakers  in  the  following 
narrative : — 


CHAPTER  L 

SOME   ACGOUNT  OF  WILLIAMS'   FAMILY— THE   REASONS   WHY   HE    CHOSE   THE  TRADE    OP  A  BAKEK— 

niS   APPRENTICESHIP   AND   HOURS    OF   LABOUR. 

In  a  pleasant  town  in  the  west  of  England, 
there  resided  at  the  lime  our  tale  com- 
mences amaster  carpenter  named  AVilliains, 
"who  had  for  )f-:^uic  years  bqcii  successful  in 


business,  and  brought  up  in  a  respectable 
manner  a  family  of  three  children — two  boys 
and  a  girl.  The  eldest  boy,  Josiah,  fol- 
lowed   the  business    of    his    father,   and 
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Thomas,  the  other  son,  had,  at  the  time  we 
commence  our  fetory,  attained  the  age  of 
tliirtccn  years,  when  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary by  his  parents  tliat  he  should,  shortly 
after  leaving  school,  be  placed  out  to  learn 
some  business.  The  choice  of  a  trade  was 
left  to  himself.  Thomas  had  frequently 
been  to  the  baker's  to  fetch  the  hot  cakes 
on  a  mornin^v  for  breakfast,  and  during  these 
visits  had  olten  fancied  how  he  should  like 
to  be  a  baker.  They  were  so  comfortable 
and  warm,  he  thought,  in  the  bakehouse, 
during  work-hours  in  the  winter,  compared 
with  his  father's  men  at  the  buildings ; 
nor,  ::  must  be  confessed,  was  the  tempt- 
ing prospect  of  cakes  and  other  treats 
without  its  influence  upon  the  lad's  mind. 
"With  these  feelings  and  views,  Tom,  as  we 
shall  now  call  him,  determined  to  be  a  baker, 
and  informed  his  parents  of  his  decision. 
They  urged  no  objection  to  the  choice,  ex- 
pecting that  when  his  apprenticeship  had 
expired,  and  he  had  acquired  some  further 
experience  in  the  business,  they  would  be 
able  to  set  him  up  in  a  respectable  way  on 
his  own  account  with  the  small  capital  they 
could  give  him.  They  had  heard,  indeed, 
of  the  severe  toil  to  which  the  journeymen 
bakers  were  subjected  in  London,  but  said, 
if  Tom  went  to  London  he  would  not  have 
to  endure  it  long,  as  his  only  object  would 
be  to  gain  experience.  The  business  of  a 
baker,  they  considered,  was  a  very  thriving 
one,  and  not  subject  to  so  many  fluctuations 
as  their  own.  It  was,  therefore,  settled 
that  Tom  should  be  a  baker,  if  he  still  ap- 
proved of  it  after  the  usual  month's  proba- 
tion. 

Mr.  James  was  considered  the  best  and 
most  respectable  baker  in  the  town,  and 
with  him  '^'om's  father  ultimately  arranged 
to  take  his  son  an  apprentice.  Mr.  James 
had  already  two  apprentices,  whose  parents 
were  similarly  situated  in  life  to  Tom's,  and 
therefore  the  place  was  considered  a  de- 
sirable one  for  him,  as  his  fellow-apprentices 
would  be  respectable  companions  for  him 
to  associate  with. 

The  eldest  of  these,  John  Adams,  was 
within  twelve  months  of  the  expiration  of " 
his  time,  and  the  other,  whom  we  shall  call 
Henry  Abbot,  had  served  rather  more  than 
one-half  his  term,  so  that  Mr.  James  wanted 
one  who  would  be  ready  to  make  himself 
useful  in  the  bakehouse  by  the  time  that 
John  Adams  left. 

After  the  month's  trial,  Tom  was  duly 
bound,  his  father  payingthirty  pounds  with 
him  as  a  premium,  to  learn  the  art  and 
mysteries  of  a  bread  and  biscuit  baker,  con- 
fectioner, &c.,  such  as  is  usually  professed 
by  country  bakers. 

Mr.  Jumes  was  generally  considered  a 


kind  master,  and  Tom  had  no  reason,  on 
the  whole,  to  say  otherwise,  although  he 
had  corrected  him  rather  severely  on  one 
occasion  for  some  fault  he  had  committed  ; 
but  this  was  soon  forgotten  by  the  sooth- 
ings  of  his  kind  mother,  and  the  otherwise 
general  kindness  of  his  master  and  mis- 
tress. Tom's  labour,  during  the  term  of 
his  apprenticeship,  was  not  very  severe  or 
arduous,  having  to  commence  about  four  or 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  usually 
finishing  about  four  or  five  in  the  evening. 
When  they  were  very  busy,  he  had  of  course 
some  extra  labour ;  but,  in  this  case,  his 
master,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  would  give 
him  a  small  sum  for  pocket-money. 

Every  other  Sunday  Tom  was  enabled  to 
be  at  home  with  his  parents,  and  go  to  church 
with  them  in  the  morning.  The  alternate 
Sunday  he  had  to  remain  at  his  master's,  to 
attend  to  the  dinners  of  the  customers, 
while  the  other  apprentice  went  out ;  as  Mr. 
James  so  arranged  it  that  they  should  re- 
lieve each  other  in  the  morning  of  that  day. 
In  the  afternoon,  however,  they  were  all 
able  to  go  to  church,  and  in  the  evening  for 
awalk — a  privilege  Tom  always  availed  him- 
self of  when  the  weather  was  fine,  some- 
times with  his  father  and  mother,  and  at 
other  times  with  some  companion  he  had 
formed,  of  his  own  age,  whom  he  had  met 
at  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  where  he  oc- 
casionally went  on  an  evening  after  his  work 
was  done. 

Before  the  expiration  of  Tom's  appren- 
ticeship, his  father  was  unfortunate  in  some 
building  speculations  into  which  he  had 
been  induced  to  enter.  His  losses  were 
heavy,  and  he  unfortunately  found  himself 
unable  to  advance  Tom  the  money  which 
would  be  required  to  set  him  up  in  business 
on  his  own  account. 

His  prospects  being  thus  materially 
altered,  the  young  man  took  anxious  coun- 
sel of  his  friends,  and  it  was  at  length  de- 
termined, in  the  hope  of  his  obtaining  better 
wages  than  he  could  obtain  as  a  journey- 
man in  his  native  town,  that  he  should 
proceed  to  London,  and  try  and  find  em- 
ployment there.  This  course  Tom  accord- 
ingly adopted,  and  left  home  on  his  new 
enterprise — ^not,  indeed,  without  pain  and 
misgiving,  but  sustained  by  the  excitement 
and  high  expectation  natural  to  a  youth 
proceeding  to  pay  his  first  visit  to  the 
great  Metropolis.  His  comfort  was  provided 
for  in  his  outfit  as  far  as  the  reduced  cir- 
cumstances of  his  family  would  permit,  and 
he  received  the  best  advice  as  to  his  conduct 
amid  the  temptations  of  London,  which  an 
aff'ectionate  father  and  mother  could  be- 
stow. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

«nnv--FniITLES.S   SEARCH    FOR   EMPLOYMENT  -  DESTITUTE   CONDITION  -  MEETS 
AEKIVAL  »^^^°^^^^^\j^j;.^_jjjs' ACCOUNT   OF   LONDON   W0RK-l>rv06PECTS  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 


WITH  a: 


"  Toil -toil— toil! 
»Tis  a  terrible  thing:  to  toil 
rrom  the  morn's  light, 

Through  the  livelong  day. 
Through  the  hours  of  night, 

To  labour  away, 
When  all  around 
Are  sleeping  sound. 
To  gather  the  means  of  existence,  we 
Toil  for  tAventy  hours  eternally ! " 

J.C.Brady. 


On  Tom's  ariival  in  London  he  wasgreuly 
astonished  at  the  mass  of  buildings  that  met 
his  view,  the  thronged  streets,  and  the  con- 
stant stream  of  carts,  drays,  wagons,  car- 
riages omnibuses,  and  other  vehicles  ot 
locomotion  that  were  passing.  The  beauty 
of  some  of  the  principal  shops,  with  the 
articles  of  merchandise  that  were  exposed 
in  them  for  sale,  equally  astonished  and 
pleased  him.  But  London  was  not  what  he 
had  conceived  it  to  be ;  it  was  a  place  ot 
noise,  bustle,  and  confusion;  everyone 
seemed  to  him  to  be  in  a  hurry,  and  to 
live  in  a  state  of  continual  excitement.  It 
was  not,  as  he  had  imagined  it,  the  peaceful 
abode  of  arts,  science,  and  civilization. 

Having  devoted  a  few  days  to  the  sights 
of  London,  Tom  began  to  seek  employment, 
but,  as  he  knew  no  one  that  could  give  him 
any  information  as  to  where  work  might  be 
obtained,  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
making  application  from  shop  to  shop.    This 
was  very  hurtful  to  his  feelings  at  first,  as  he 
frequently  met  with  rebuffs  ;  and  the  men  he 
sometimes    saw  there   eyed  him  as  an  in- 
truder, who  had  called  for  the  purpose  of 
supplanting  them   in   their    situations;— a 
point  he  afterwards  learnt  on  which  they 
were  extremely  jealous,   so  that  a  person 
acting   thus,    "■  when  a  situation  was  not 
going,"  was  considered  a  kind  of  "sneak." 
For  many  weeks   did   Tom  pursue   his 
fruitless    search    after    employment ;    one 
day  buoyed  up  with   hope,  by  answers  of 
"  call  again,"  and  the  next,  almost  hope- 
les.sly  cast  down  by  disappointment.     After 
walking  the  streets  of  London  from  morn- 
ing to  night,  he  would  often  return  to  his 
lodgings   disconsolate,   weary,  and   almost 
heart-broken.     How  deeply  did  he  then  feel 
the  want  of  his  home,  and  the  comforts  he 
once    enjoyed  there!       Several    times    he 
thought  of  returning,  but  being  ashamed  of 
going  home  without  accomplishing  what  he 
came  for,  and  knowing  there  was  no  chance 
of  work  there,  he  still  persevered  in  what  ap- 
peared to  him  a  hopeless  task.     Whenever 
he  had  met  with  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
of  work  during  his  daily  rounds,  he  failed  in 


obtaining  it,   because  he  had  not    before 
worked  in  London. 

Meanwhile  the  little  stock  of  cash  he 
brought  with  him  soon  disappeared,  and  he 
did  not  like  to  apply  at  home  for  more, 
be  cause  he  would  not  pain  his  mother  by 
letting  her  know  what  condition  he  was  in  ; 
he  therefore  resorted  to  the  expedient  of 
pawning  his  watch,  to  enable  him  to  hold 
out  a  little  longer. 

On  the  threshold  of  *'  my  uncle's  "*  door,  he 
paused,  ashamed  to  be  seen  going  into  the 
place,  but  stern  necessity  pushed  him  on, 
and,  with  a  faltering  step,  he  entered  the 
little  box  assigned  for  such  purposes,  and,  as 
it  fortunately  happened  for  Tom  at  the  time, 
he  was  the  only  occupant,  or  it  would  have 
added  to  his  embarrassment  and  confusion. 
Having  obtained  the  loan  of  a  few  shil- 
lings he  liurried  from  the  place,  again  to 
pursue  his  hopeless  task,  after  partaking  a 
little  refreshment  at  a  coffee-shop.     In  this 
way  he  continued  for  nearly  a  month  longer, 
being  often  obliged  to  resort  to  "uncles" 
with  what  clothes  he  could  well  spare,  to 
obtain  the  necessaries  of  life.     The  little 
money  he  obtained  by  this  means  had  been 
recently  augmented  by  a  letter  he  received 
from  his  kind  mother,  who,  judging  from 
his   being  so   long  unemployed    that  his 
stock  of  cash  was  exhausted,  sent  him  a 
sovereign,  all  she  could  afford  at  tlie  time  ; 
as  she  said  "  business  was  very  bad  with 
them,    and   money    very    scarce."      Her 
health,  too,  had  become  very  iiidilferent, 
and  obliged  her  to  have  many  little  super- 
fluities;   and   these    things    limited    her 
ability  to  help  him. 

This  little  addition  to  his  finances  had 
again  become  exhausted ;  and  Tom  was 
one  day  going  down  Shore  ditch  with  a 
heavy  heart,  brooding  over  the  ill  luck  that 
had  so  far  attended  iiim,  at  the  same  time 
thinking  how  unjustly,  when  at  home,  he 
and  others  had  judged  those  who  had  re- 
turned from  London  in  a  few  weeks  with- 
out being  enabled  to  obtain  emplojmient. 

-■' ■■■_,—.-■,  .1,1    .,      ,         ■■■    ■        -,„—,    .  I  I  I   I-  —I  — ■■..■, ,,        iii^j 

*  The  pawnbroker's. 
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Whilst  ruminating  on  these  things,  Tom 
thought  he  saw  a  face  he  had  once  known 
j  at  home ;  but  so  altered,  in  its  present  ap- 
I  pearance,  that  he  doubted  whether  lie  liad 
tetter  speak  to  him  or  no,  fearing  it  may 
not  be  the  same  person.  Emboldened, 
however,  by  the  misfortunes  ho  had  ex- 
perienced, and  having  a  desire  to  speak  to 
some  onehe  knew,  he  ran  after  the  retreat- 
ing form,  which,  clad  in  a  pair  of  dirtv 
white  trousers,  covered  in  the  front  with 
dough,  and  a  leather  strap  buckled  round 
his  waist,  that  served  instead  of  braces ; 
Irith  a  pair  of  old  shoes  and  no  stockings 
on  his  feet,  a  red  flannel  cap  on  his  head, 
on  which  was  poised  a  board  heavily  laden 
with  bread;  a  striped  blue  shirt  on,  with- 
out either  coat  or  waistcoat,  presented  his 
general  appearance. 

On  meeting  him,  he  apologised  for  stop- 
ping him,  and  asked  if  his  name  was  not 
James  Adams,  who  served  his  time  with 

Mr.  James  of .    On  being  answered 

in  the  aflirmative,  Tom  then  made  known 
who  he  was ;  and  Adams  requested  him  to 
go  about  half  a  mile  with  hin:  to  the  shop 
where  he  was  going  with  the  b/ead,  and  he 
would  talk  to  nim  as  he  went. 


During  f  heir  walk  Tom  informed  him  of 
the  difficult jes  he  had  to  contend  witli  in 
obtaining  a  situation,  and  the  alteration  of 
circumstances  in  liis  family.  After  deliver- 
ing the  bread,  he  took  Tom  into  tlie  first 
gin-shop  tliey  came  to,  and  ordered  a  quar- 
tern of  gin,  poured  out  a  glass,  and  bade 
him  drink  it,  as  that  would  do  him  good. 

Not  being  accustomed  to  drink  so  much 
raw  spirits,  at  one  time,  Tom  made  rather 
a  wry  face  at  it ;  and  as  he  had  been  living 
rather  abstemiously  lately  in  order  to  eke 
out  the  small  amount  of  funds  he  had  left, 
he  did  not  feel  tliat  it  did  him  that  good 
which  Adams  intended  it  should. 

Before  separating,  it  was  agreed  that 
i}hcy  should  meet  in  the  evening  at  the 
public-house,  opposite  the  church,  about 
live  o'clock;  because,  as  Adams  said,  '^it 
is  a  slack  day,  to-day  being  Thursday," 
and  I  shall  leave  off  earlier  than  nsual, 
wliev  I  will  see  if  I  can't  recommend  you 
to  a  job  for  a  day  or  two ;  that  will  give 
you  a  lift,  as  I  don't  belong  to  a  house  just 
now.  I  can  do  that.  I  think  Sam  Trotter 
will  want  one.  I  shall  then  be  able  to  give 
you  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  that  will  help  you 
on.'' 


(To  be  continued.) 
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^^Are  there  no  Means  of  preventing  the  utter  Destruction  of  the 
American  Indians  ?"  This  question  has  oft  times  been  asked  by  men  of  benevolence 
andjiistice,in  America,  and,  no  doubt,  in  Europe.  It  is  my  purpose  to  answer  this 
question ;  but,  before  I  do  so,  I  will  endeavour  to  state  the  elements  which  have  been 
at  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  red  races  in  America.  What  has  destroyed  them 
so  fast  since  the  commencement  of  the  intercourse  between  them  and  Europeans^? 
I  might  state  many  reasons,  but  I  will  merely  speak  of-  a  few,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  progress  of  the  downfall  and  ruin  of  the  Red  man. 

First,  Diseases  introduced  by  Europeans.— TIiqj  had  few  diseases  when  found 
by  Europeans,  except  pulmonary  complaints,  internal  injuries,  and  those  complaints 
brought  on  by  over-exertion.  The  small-pox  was  not  Known  among  them,  neither 
were  measles  ami  such  like  horrible  diseases.  The  small-pox  destroyed  many  hundreds 
of  the  Ottawo  nation,  in  the  years  1643  and  1644,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron 
and  Michegan.  This  same  scourge  swept  away  the  noble  Mandan  tribes  nearly  to 
a  man.  In  my  visit  to  the  banks  of  the  great  Missouri  river,  last  summer,  I  heard 
the  account  of  an  old  chief  who  saw  whole  villages  depopulated  by  this  terrible  dis- 
ease—his wife  then  being  at  the  point  of  death,  three  of  his  children  having  already 
been  buried,  and  warrior  after  warrior  having  been  silenced  by  death.  He  had 
still  two  noble  sons,  and  when  he  found  that  the  two  were  falling  a  prey  to  the  dis- 
ease, addressed  his  sons  thus :— 


]L46  TME  AVORiCING  MAN'S    FRIEND, 


«Cro  towanls  the  liabiUition  of  tlio  rale-face,  anJ  don't  look  back,  for  your  dreams 
xriin.odi>tnrbod:  and  never  a-aiu  return  where  your  father  and  his  warriors  sleep. 
(Jo  to  our  friends  by  the  Seebee  (Mo  river),  and  rest  with  our  triends.  We 
shall  soon  join  the  dance  of  our  forefathers  in  the  land  of  the  spirits  towards  the  set- 

Tlio  two  younf*  men  left  the  village,  depopulated  already  by  death.  They  fled 
for    their  lives,  a'lid  arrived  near  Canicil  lilulf,   where  they  were  treated  kmdly 

wliile  tliey  remained.  ^^     ^  j   ,x      r  j.       ^  i  •    ^      -i  j  i-i, 

Tho  youngest  became  pensive,  wlicn  he  recollected  the  late  ot  Jus  tamily  and  tho 
rest  of  tlieir  warriors.  In  the  fall  of  Ui'Sn,  he,  with  his  brother,  left  and  proceeded  to 
tlie  village  which  in  the  spring  was  visited  with  death.  They  arrived,  they  surveyed 
the  scene,  and  nothing  but  skeletons,  in  the  silent,  dilapidated  w^igwams,  were  to 
be  seen.  The  youngest,  in  going  by  the  side  of  the  spring  from  whence  they  used 
to  drink,  saw  the  remains  of  his  father,  recognising  him  by  his  pipe  and  his  instru- 
ments of  war.  Tlie  old  man  appeared  to  have  crawled  away  from  the  scene  of 
dt-atli,  and  under  the  willow  brusliels  he  laid  himself  to  die.  He  had  no  doubt 
crawle.l  tlierc  to  cool  his  feverish,  diseased  tongue,  and  there  the  last  of  a  noble  race 
fella,  victim  to  a  disease  greatly  dreaded  by  the  Indians. 

The  youngest  called  his  brethren.  They  came  together;  and,  as  they  stood  by,  the 
young  man  looked;    and   when   his  brethren  went  away  he  placed  the   muzzle  of 


The  bjibway,    in    the  waters    of    I.ake    Huron,   over  fifty  years  ago,  were  also 
visited  bv  this  unnatural  disease,  which  resulted  in  their  destruction. 

This  disease  being  of  foreign  origin,  the  Indians  had  no  knowledge  of  roots  or 
herbs  with  which  to  cure  it  as  they  could  other  diseases,  and  therefore  it  preyed 
fatally  upon  them.  They  w^ere  skilful  in  curing  other  diseases  with  wliich  they  are 
acquainted,  but  when  this  came  they  understood  it  not.  The  southern  tribes 
sullered  a  great  deal  more. 

The  Sioux  Indians  and  the  VVinchago,  in  the  Upper  Mississippi,  during  these  few 
months  back  have  suffered  a  great  deal  from  the  ravages  of  the  small  pox.  Like  a, 
mildew,  it  has  cast  a  gloom  over  these  mighty  valleys  of  the  two  greatest  of  rivers 
in  our  country.  Even  now,  while  I  am  writing,  they  may  be  preparing  heaps  of 
dry  wood  to  burn  up  their  dead,  w^lio  have  died  from  it,  as  is  their  custom ;  or  they 
may  be  accusing  each  other  as  the  cause  of  their  death^  and  thus  hate  and  falsely 
accuse  one  another. 

Besides  this,  there  is  another  species  of  disease  which  has  resulted  in  the  diminu- 
tion of  mnnbers,  a  disease  arising  from  vicious  habits.  This  is  prevalent  in  the 
whole  frontier  settlements,  and  destroys  the  very  existence  of  the  nations. 
^  ScciStidl}',  The  wars  among  themselves  have  proved  disastrous,  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  tire-arms  among  them.  The  bow  and  arrow  was  not  so  disastrous  as  has  been  the 
rifle.  \\'ith  the  gun  they  have  been  as  expert  as  they  w^erc  wdtli  the  bow  and  arrow. 
From  the  days  of  the  first  settlers  in  Virginia,  New  York,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Massachusetts,  and  by  Cham  plain  in  the  North,  in  the  years  1609-10-11,  these  weapons  of 
war  liave  been  efi*ectually  used  by  them  against  one  another.  I  have  explored  fields  of 
Avoe  in  Canada  AV'est,  in  Illinois,  and  other  parts ;  and  have  dug  up  the  remains  of  war- 
riors, and  the  weapons  they  then  used  liave  been  found  laying  by  their  sides.  How  cruel 
it  was  for  nieii  to  send  such  things  into  our  country  !  Could  you  see  the  full  operation 
of  the  Indian  art  of  scalping,  and  the  Christian  mode  of  destruction,  and  had  you  but  the 
knowledge  how  far  relined  and  Avell-educated  they  were  who  were  thus  degrading 
humanity,  I  am  sure,  however  revolting  may  be  the  practice  of  scalping,  wdiich  by! 
no  means  I  can  u])hold,  it  would  not  appear  to  any  one  so  cruel  or  disgraceful  as  that 
of  being  thrown  from  the  house-top  on  sharp  spikes  below,  or  made  to  undergo  the^ 
excruciating  pains  of  the  thumb-screw,  let  alone  the  effect  of  grape-shot  or  the  cannon-i 
ball !  Yet  the  word  '*  savoi/e,-  is  unblushingly  applied  to  the  Red-man,  when  the  very! 
men  who  gave  him  all  the  instruments  of  cruelty  are  the  men  who  have  been  the  fore- 
most in  this  work  of  destruction. 

Thirdly,  Tjie  wars  among  the  white  PEorLE.  The  powers  who  have  occupied  our 
country  have  fought  against  one  another,  and  have  each  called  the  ''savage"  to  come  to  help, 
them  with  his  fearless  nature  ;  and  lie  has  showed  himself  adequate  to  any  emerffency. 
iet  these  are  the  very  men  who  have  been  the  loudest  to  speak  of  the  cruelty  of  tlfe  Red 
man !  In  the  midst  of  the  contests  the  Indians  have  been  put  in  the  front  ranks, 
m  the  most  dangerous  positions,  and  consequently  they  have  been  tl^o  greatest  losers^ 
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^  aniards  of  the  south,  the  Canadians  of  the  north,  arc  instances  of  this.  Let  the 
ds  of  Lindey's  speak  of  the  battles  of  Cuptal's  Farm,  on  tlie  banks  of  St.  Law- 
ice,  -where  my  aged  father  was  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  British  crown ;  and  what 
hafi  he  received  for  engaging  in  such  a  war  ?  Was  it  a  Bible,  or  some  good  testimonial  ? 
No  !  a  medal.  For  what  ?  For  butchering  the  supposed  enemies  of  the  crown ! 
I  would  have  thanked  the  Christian  Government  of  England  if  they  had  given  him  a 
crust  of  bread  for  the  poor  of  liis  nation,  much  more  than  for  having  in  this  public 
way  encouraged  the  feelings  of  war  ;  and  besides — he  is  a  Christian  ! 

Fourthly,  The  last  reason  wliich  I  will  give,  is  the  disastrotcs  influence  0/ SnniTUOUS 
Liquors  among  the  Indians. 

This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  surest  means  of  lessening  the  races  of  Ameripa.  War  is, 
comparatively,  a  small  means  of  destruction.  Disease,  though  often  appalling,  has  not 
been  so  constant ;  but  spirituous  drinks  are  the  surest  means  of  destruction.  ^  In  the 
forests  I  have  seen  appalling  sights,  the  effects  of  the  ''''fire-water''  Warrior  after 
warrior,  noble  and  free,  has  fallen  a  prey  to  its  deadly  influence.  Fathers,  when  sober, 
naturally  show  affection  to  their  offspring,  but  this  they  forget  when  fired  with  that  bane 
of  the  world.  Then  they  can  drag  their  children  by  the  heels,  and  dash  them  against  the 
sides  of  the  trees,  or  against  the  rock.  Like  demons,  they  can  then  chase  their  families 
away,  tear  down  their  wigwams,  pile  them  on  their  fires,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  blaze,  in 
the  dead  of  night,  dance  around  them !  Nor  is  this  all.  One  shout  more,  and  the  Indian 
has  fallen  into  his  own  fire,  his  voice  is  smothered  in  the  flames,  and  he  has  ceased  to 
exist !  I  have  seen  the  remains  of  drunken  Indians  floating  on  the  waters,  or  frozen  in  the 
snow  banks.  Like  wave  after  wave  from  the  east,  this  plague  has  come  and  scattered 
the  council  fires  of  our  nations  ! 

The  ♦'fire-water"  knows  no  boundaries;  it  defies  all  law.  And  on  it  goes,  on  its 
God  defying  course  !  Populous  and  flourishing  villages,  where  missions  had  for  a  season 
prospered,  lay  desolate!  It  has  undermined  all  moral  feelings  in  the  Indians.  For  a 
glass  of  liquor  he  has  sold  himself  and  his  companions !  With  the  instrumentality  of 
liquor,  the  whole,  from  the  Atlantic  States  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  has 
been  swept  away  of  my  people.  This  has  been  one  effectual  means  of  obtaining  the 
Indian's  land.  In  his  sober  moments  he  refused  to  sell  his  reservations  of  his  own 
country  for  his  children  ;  but,  filled  with  drink,  his  enemies  have  got  him  to  sign  away 
millions  and  millions  of  acres  of  his  own  land  to  the  Europeans  !  What  he  has  signed 
in  the  dead  of  night,  when  drunk,  has  been  declared  to  be  legal ;  what  he  has  signed, 
xohe7i  sober,  has  been  declared  to  be  illegal ! 

Strong  drink  has  robbed  the  Indians  of  their  lands  ;  of  their  moral  power;  of  their 
improvements  ;  of  their  friends  ;  of  their  home.  The  Indian  has  pawned  his  war-club 
with  the  white  man  for  a  drink,  and  with  it  even  the  very  fee-simple  of  his  soul !  The 
death-wail  of  the  nations  has  filled  the  valleys  of  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  The  blood  of 
the  Pale-face  with  that  of  the  lied-man  has  flowed  together.  Seventy  years  did  the 
Indians  and  the  white  people  live  together  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  not  until  the  use  of 
"  fire-water,"  did  the  murder  occur,  about  fifteen  miles  above  the  present  site  of  Phila- 
delphia, when  an  Indian  was  murdered  by  a  white  man.  Then  commenced  the  wars  in 
the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  which  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  Moravian  missions 
more  than  one  hundred  years  ago.  Town  after  town  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  occa- 
sioned by  the  reckless  deed  of  the  first  lohite  ?mcrderer  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 

In  the  state  of  New  York  there  lived,  two  hundred  years  ago,  a  powerful  confederated 
nation  called  the  Iraquois.  They  had  combined  their  forces  for  the  purpose  of  invading 
the  surrounding  tribes  or  nations,  and  eftectually  subdued  all  before  them.  The 
shout  of  exultation  could  then  be  heard  all  c>ver  the  land.  No  nation  ever  encoun- 
tered them  save  the  Ojibways  of  the  north.  But  the  fire-water  has  subdued  and  reduced 
them  to  a  mere  speck,  and  they  are  now  scattered  over  an  extent  of  a  country  2000 
miles  long.     LiQUOii  has  conquered  them! 

There  lived  in  the  northern  states  a  nation  who,  in  the  year  1613,  learnt  to  drink  liquor 
received  from  the  hands  of  the  White-man ;  and  my  nation,  heretofore  imconquered, 
have  fallen  under  its  curse.  There  was  no  polished  society  to  check  the  Indian ;  no 
restraint ;  unfettered,  he  leaped  one  awful  leap,  and  he  is  gone  ! 

We  had  no  drink  but  water  before  the  introduction  of  fire-water  into  America,  and, 
therefore,  the  races  were  all  sober  people. 

An  amusing  occurrence,  or  an  anecdote,  is  told,  of  an  old  woman  who  had  imbibed  a 
strong  desire  to  drink,  after  being  in  the  interior  of  our  country  for  months  ;  after  much 
impatience  she  arrived  at  the  settlements,  where  liquor  could  be  obtained ;  having  pro- 
cured and  drank  it,  she  leaned  forward  and  said,  "  Oh,  I  wish  my  thro?it  was  a  mile  long, 
that  I  could  feel  it  go  down  all  the  loay .'" 
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Finv  ^vvT^u  15  thr  child  of  the  Devil.  It  is  a  foul  nest  which  breeds  all  kinds  of 
curses      A  thing  which  dethrones  man,  and  .vould  dethrone  God,  if  it  were  possible.      ^ 

Yet  Dcoulc  have  wondered  why  the  Indians  have  died  so  fast-arid  say  that  a  certam 
doom  Fs  resting  on  the  races  of  America  ;  yea,  eve7i  charge  the  Great  Spirit  as  the 
author  of  their  destruction  !  The  physical  laws  of  Nature  deranged  by  the  polished  vices 
introduced  by  the  White-man  among  the  Indians,  is  that  which  has  caused  their  gradual 

"^'Tn'mv  next  I  shall  enumerate  the  many  causes  which  have  prevented  them  from 
improvin:/,  before  speaking  to  the  most  important  question— namely,  the  means  of  saving 
them. 


DUTIES    OF    APPRENTICES.— Paiit    II. 


We  resume  this  important  subject. 

It  is  the  Duty  of  an  ArrRENTicE  to  be  Industrious. 

We  hardly  know  of  anything  more  ruinous  than  idleness.  A  lazy  man,  woman,  or 
child,  is  a  national  bane.  Everything  around  us,  except  indolent  human  beings,  is 
active.  Solomon  says:  "All  things  are  full  of  labour.  The  sun  ariseth,  and  goeth 
down,  and  hasteneth  to  its  place.  The  wind  goeth  toward  the  south,  and  turneth  about 
unto  the  north ;  it  whirleth  about  continually,  and  the  wind  returneth  again  according  to 
his  circuits.  All  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  yet  the  sea  is  not  full :  unto  the  place 
whence  the  rivers  come,  thither  they  return  again."  The  bee  and  the  ant  have  bden  held 
up  in  all  ages  as  models  of  industry.  And  even  the  most  slothful  animals  have  something 
to  do.  Not  a  creature  was  made  to  be  idle.  And,  above  all  others,  man  is  called  upon 
to  be  industrious.  He  has  more  wants,  corporeal,  mental,  and  moral,  and  a  higher 
mission  to  fulfil.  Worms  and  reptiles  have  their  task,  and  their  happiness  consists  in 
performing  their  task  well.  If  we  interfere  with  their  instinctive  callings,  we  abridge 
their  pleasure  and  provoke  their  ire.  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise  were  day-labourers. 
They  had  to  dress  the  garden  and  keep  it.  By  industry  our  world  is  to  be  restored  to 
more  than  a  second  Eden.  Art  is  to  be  the  handmaid  and  disciple  of  nature;  and  our 
dwellings,  food,  and  clothing  are  to  become  specimens  of  science,  industry,  elegance,  and 
taste.  Idleness,  or  useless  toil,  has  left  many  a  region  of  our  earth  a  wilderness.  The 
savage  does  nothing  to  improve  his  own  lot,  or  the  condition  of  his  fellows.  The  soldier 
works  for  nothing  but  to  desolate  the  world.  His  labour  is  without  profit.  Society 
groans  under  him.  His  inarch  is  that  of  the  locust.  Before  him  is  the  garden  of  Vhe 
Lord,  and  behind  him  a  desolate  wilderness. 

The  great  want  of  the  human  family  is  an  educated,  moral,  scientific^  and  industrious 
race.  All  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  body  should  be  usefully  and  profitably  employed. 
But,  to  accomplish  this,  trades  must  be  taught,  and  pursued  with  diligence.  **  Seest  thou 
a  man  diligent  in  his  business  ? '-—  he  shall  stand  before  kings,  he  shall  not  stand 
before  mean  men."  Such  are  the  words  of  the  wisest  of  the  ancients.  All  persons 
who  have  arrived  at  any  praiseworthy  eminence,  have  risen  by  industry.  What  a  laborious 
man  was  Aristotle  !  How  Demosthenes  must  have  toiled  with  his  brain  !  Yirgil 
is  said  to  have  worked  nine  years  at  the  jiEncid.  But  time  would  fail  to  tell  the 
labours  of  Homer,  Sliakspearc,  INIilton,  Bunyan,  Bacon,  Newton,  Franklin,  &c.  &c. 
We  are  no  fiiends  of  war,  but  still  wc  may  point  to  Napoleon  as  a  prodigy  of  in- 
dustry. AVhiit  a  lamentublo  fact  that  so  much  talent  and  toil  were  wasted  on  the 
desolation  of  the  earth  ! 
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Agaiii  we  suy,  no  man  has  become  eminent  without  great  exertion,  and  no  one  can 
fail  who  resolves  to  be  industrious,  economical,  prudent,  temperate,  and  moral.  To 
the  diligent  apprentice  a  more  glorious  prospect  opens  than  has  ever  dawned  upon 
any  of  his  predecessors.  Everyone  can  succeed  by  persevering.  It  is  true,  that 
each  person  is  not  destined  to  be  a  "Watt,  or  a  Davy,  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  ;  but 
every  boy  and  girl  can  succeed  so  as  to  secure  intelligence  and  skilfulncss  in  their 
calling,  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  independence  in  old  age,  a  good 
character  here,  and  the  hope  of  happiness  in  another  world.  On  the  other  hand, 
idleness  has  no  prospect  but  disgrace,  poverty,  want,  the  poor-house,  a  pauper's 
grave,  or,  perhaps,  the  still  deeper  degradation  of  the  gaol  or  the  hulks.  The  ap- 
prentice owes  industry  to  himself,  to  his  master,  to  his  country,  and  his  Creator  ; 
and  hence  laziness  is  a  sin  which  comprehends  and  propagates  a  legion. 

It  is  the  duty  of  ax  ApriiENTiCE  to  take  cake  of  his  Master's  pro- 
perty. 

Goods  to  a  large  amount  are  often  placed  under  his  care.  In  some  cases,  this 
cannot  be  avoided,  and  hence  many  a  master  is  to  a  great  extent  dependent  upon 
his  apprentices  ;  and,  therefore  fidelity  and  honesty  on  the  part  of  those  in  whom 
he  has  to  confide  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Dishonesty,  or  ivastefulness,  not 
only  injures  the  employer,  but  the  employed.  It  is  a  sorry  way  to  begin  life  by 
purloining  or  destroying  the  goods  of  our  neighbours,  friends,  masters,  or  enemies. 
The  thief  has  no  prospect  in  this  world,  or  the  world  to  come.  Before  he  can  steal, 
he  must  sacrifice  every  hope  ;  and  hence  he  robs  no  one  so  much  as  himself.  Per- 
haps, at  first,  the  persuasion  that  the  thing  would  never  be  found  out  may  have 
operated  powerfully  on  the  mind  of  the  youngster  who  was  about  to  try  his  skill  in 
pilfering ;  but,  like  all  other  baits,  it  has  been  delusive,  and  eventually  dishonesty 
has  proved  its  own  scourge.  There  never  was  a  truer  sentiment  than  the  old 
proverb,  **  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,''  Granted  that  we  owed  no  respect  to  the  pro- 
perty or  rights  of  others,  yet  none  but  a  madman  will  seek  his  own  ruin  and  de- 
gradation. But  this  is  the  sure  result  of  appropriating  what  is  not  our  own. 
Knaves,  like  other  persons,  become  proficients  by  practice.  The  first  theft  may 
not  be  worth  a  penny,  but  it  was  a  theft  notwithstanding,  and  generally  leads  to  a 
greater  one,  and  fully  realizes  the  old  verse  of  Watts  : — 

*'  Oft  we  see  a  young  beginner 
Practice  little  pilfering  ways, 
Then  grow  up  a  hardened  sinner, 
And  the  gallows  end  his  days." 

Depend  upon  it,  that  of  all  mad  speculations  dishonesty  is  the  most  ruinous  •  for 
the  poor  culprit  risks  his  reputation  and  prospects  in  both  worlds  on  less  than  the 
cast  of  a  die,  or  the  upshot  of  a  game  at  cards. 

To  waste,  also,  if  not  so  disgraceful,  is  generally  as  destructive.  He  who  acquires 
the  habit  of  destroying  the  goods  of  others  will  at  length  become  careless  of  his 
own.  We  have  witnessed  many  an  instance  in  which  an  extravagant  servant  has 
come  to  beggary.  They  commenced  their  career  by  wasting  the  goods  of  their 
employers,  and  ended  by  squandering  their  own.  We  might  enlarge  almost  inde- 
finitely on  this  subject,  but  space  forbids,  and  therefore  only  add,  that  every  sug- 
gestion of  reason,  of  religion,  of  prudence,  of  policy,  of  self-love,  calls  upon  the 
apprentice  to  take  the  utmost  care  of  his  master's  property.  Without  honesty, 
fidelity,  and  carefulness  of  the  goods  of  others,  his  rise  to  eminence  and  prosperity 
in  his  calling  will  bo  most  effectually  prevented. 
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l»UNCTl-AI.ITV    IS    ALSO    IMPOIITANT. 

Wo  arc  all  crciituirs  of  li;ibit.      By  the  ropotitioii  of  an  action  we  become  adepts, 
aiul  foiui  our  churucteis  for  life.      "  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the 
leopard  his  spots  ?     Then  may  ye  also  who  are  accustomed  to  do  evil  learn  to  do 
well,"  is  the  pliiloso])liical  inquiry  of  one  of  the  prophets  of  antiquity,  and  which 
forcibly  points  out  the  danger  of  taking  the  A\Tong  course.    An  irregular  youth  wiU 
m  ike  an  irregular  man  ;    a  disorderly  apprentice  will  be  a  disorderly  master  and 
tradesman,  and  inflict  on  himself  an  immense  amount  of  mischief.     Punctuality  in 
rising,  in  meals,  in  errands,  in  performing  the  given  task  or  labour  of  the  day,  is  an 
element  of  character  which  must  lead  to  eminence.      A  master  can  hardly  utter  a 
hij^duT  compliment  concerning  any  youth  than  to  say,   "  I  can  depend  upon  him." 
'*  llo  has  never  deceived  me."      *'  Your  order,  sir,  will  be  punctually  attended  to, 
for  I  have  entrusted  it  to  an  apprentice  on  whom  I  can  depend."     Myriads  are 
ruined  by  their  habits  of  disorder.     Hence  the  importance  of  being  punctual  early. 
The  youth  is  father  to  the  man.      An  irregular  apprentice  will  be  an  irregular 
master  and  tradesman,  and  will  injure,  if  not  ruin,  his  business.      "  I  have  done 
witli  Harry  Jones,"  said  a  gentleman  the  other  day,  **  for  I  can  never  get  anything 
done  in  time.      His  word  is  not  worth  a  straw,  and  no  more  to  be  depended  upon 
llian  the  wind."      The  fact  is,  Harry  had  been  an  irregular  apprentice,  and  his 
disorder  placed  him  in  the  Gazette  as  a  bankrupt.     Everything  in  nature  is  orderly^ 
Tlie  sun  is  never  a  particle  of  time  behind.     The  eclipse  occurs  at  the  very  juncture 
foretold,  and  the  moon  fills  her  horn  by  an  undeviating  course.     The  crane  and  the 
swallow  know  the  time  of  their  coming.     Flowers  blossom  in  their  own  months  ; 
and  even  the  wind  blows  according  to  a  fixed  law.      All  these  facts  call  upon  us  to 
be  punctual  and  orderly,  and  the  apprentice  who  determines  to  be  regular  and 
exact  in  all  his  doings,  will  procure  for  himself  a  character  which  will  be  more 
valuable  than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver. 
ArruEXTicES   should   attend    to    the    cultivation    of    their    minds    and 

MOUAI.S. 

Man,  as  we  have  said,  is  born  without  a  single  idea.  There  was  a  time  when 
Milton,  Shakspeare,  and  Davy,  knew  no  more  than  the  infant  of  a  savage.  Man  is 
horn  like  the  wild  ass's  colt.  Whatever  knowledge  we  have  Ave  must  acquire  ;  and 
youth  is  the  best  time  for  storing  our  thoughts  with  useful  information.  It  may 
be  said  that  learning  a  trade  is  an  important  mental  acquisition,  and  so  it  is  ;  but 
then  he  who  only  knows  the  routine  of  his  business  is,  after  all,  a  very  ignorant  and 
uninteresting  man.  Human  beings  were  not  made  to  be  mere  tailors,  shoe-makers, 
stone-cutters,  seamstresses,  scavengers,  or  lawyers.  A  person  who  has  only  one  or 
two  ideas  is  little  more  than  a  domestic  nuisance.  He  is  only  a  companion  to  his 
own  craft.  He  can  talk  of  nothing  but  his  particular  calling.  In  everything  else 
lie  is  a  silent  bore.  We  have  come  in  contact  with  thousands  of  these  nonde- 
scripts. But  what  a  waste  and  degradation  of  mind  !  The  Almighty  intends  that' 
tljought  should  take  a  wide  range.  Everything  he  has  made  is  pregnant  with  ideas 
to  enlarge  our  minds,  and  to  give  us  materials  for  profitable  conversations,  that  we 
may  enjoy  the  society  of  others,  and  be  ourselves  centres  of  intelligence,  to  en- 
li.iilitcn  the  circle  in  wliich  we  move. 

It  is  the  duty  of  masters  to  provide  intellectual  recreation  for  those  committed  to 
their  care  ;  and  it  is  equally  tlie  duty  of  apprentices  to  read,  and  think,  and  aim 
at  eminence  in  intellectuid  pursuits.  W^e  want  intelligent  tradesmen,  neighbours, 
compimions,  patriots,  and  Christians.     Give  us  these,  and  we  shall  soon  have  a 
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new  world  ;  l)ut  as  we  liavo  said  already,  we  cannot  have  men  of  this  character 
unless  they  become  so  by  study  and  dilij^ence,  and,  for  the  most  part,  bep;in  early  ; 
and,  therefore,  apprentices  sliould  embrace  every  opportunity  for  mental  improve- 
ment, remembering  that  in  this  way  they  will  not  only  intellectually  benefit  them- 
selves and  others,  but  also  will  more  thoroughly  qualify  themselves  for  the  due 
understanding  and  prosecution  of  the  trade  or  profession  which  they  intend  to 
follow. 

Morals,  also,  should  be  attended  to.  A  man  or  woman  without  character  is  a 
bane  to  society.  But  there  is  a  very  great  mistake  concerning  the  means  that  must 
be  used  to  produce  morality.  Some  imagine  that  we  ought  to  be  moral  from  in- 
stinct, forgetting  that  instinctive  morality  would  be  no  morality.  You  might  as 
well  talk  of  the  piety  of  bees  and  butterflies,  as  to  assert  that  men  could  be  moral 
from  instinct.  We  never  thank  animals  for  any  of  their  doings,  because  they  act 
from  necessity,  and  not  from  choice.  An  action,  to  be  moral,  must  be  freey  and, 
consequently  we  cannot  be  virtuous  unless  wc  make  ourselves  so.  It  is  true,  the 
Almighty  has  given  us  his  Word  to  guide  us,  and  promised  his  Holy  Spirit  to  aid 
our  infirmities  ;  but  still  morality  is  an  affair  of  oiir  own  hearty  choice.  There  can 
be  no  morals  without  will  and  effort,  and  apprentices  therefore  should  feel  that  they 
can  and  ought  to  excel  in  virtue.  Here  all  may  rise  to  eminence,  if  they  choose. 
There  is  no  obstacle  in  religion  too  great  for  us  to  surmount.  The  noblest  of  our 
race  have  had  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  they  have  owed  no  small  portion  of 
their  eminence  to  their  mental  and  moral  heroism. 

As  an  immoral  man  or  woman  is  a  public  calamity  and  pest,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  virtue  and  religion  add  more  than  anything  else  to  the  value  of  masters, 
servants,  apprentices,  or  citizens.  Let  our  youth  resolve  to  be  known  for  industry, 
truthfulness,  honesty,  justice,  sobriety,  chastity,  benevolence,  and  honour,  and 
there  will  be  no  bound  to  their  worth  ;  and  the  boy  whose  integrity  to-day  yields 
a  glorious  harvest  to  his  master,  will  himself,  in  future  years,  reap  a  still  far  more 
valuable  and  glorious  harvest  for  himself. 

Our  apprentices  should  remember  that  their  future  life  will  be  just  what  they 
make  it,  and  that  every  benefit  conferred  on  their  employers  will  be  returned  a 
thousand-fold  into  their  own  bosoms,  not  so  much  from  any  actual  remuneration 
they  may  at  present  receive,  as  from  the  infinite  advantages  which  must  accrue 
from  habits  of  industry,  economy,  and  morality. 


THE    ELEPHANT. 


The  elephant  is  widely  diffused  through 
the  vast  forests,  and  is  met  with  in  herds  of 
various  numbers.  The  male  is  very  much 
larger  than  the  female,  consequently  much 
more  difficult  to  kill.  He  is  provided  with 
two  enormous  tusks.  These  are  long,  taper- 
ing, and  beautifully  arched ;  their  length 
averages  from  six  to  eight  feet,  and  they 
weigU  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  pounds  each. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  equator  the  elephants 
attain  to  a  greater  size  than  to  the  south- 
ward ;  and  I  am  in  the  possession  of  a  pair 
of  tusks  of  the  African  bull  elephant,  the 


larger  of  which  measures  ten  feet  nine 
inches  in  length,  and  weighs  one  hundred 
and  seventy-three  pounds.  The  females, 
unlike  Asiatic  elephants  in  this  respect,  are 
likewise  provided  with  tusks.  The  price 
which  the  largest  ivory  fetches  in  the  Eng- 
Hsh  market  is  from  £28  to  £32  per  hundred 
and  twelve  pounds.  Old  bull  elephants  are 
found  singly  or  in  pairs,  or  consordng  to- 
gether in  small  herds,  varying  from  six  to 
twenty  individuals.  The  younger  bulls  re- 
main for  many  years  in  the  company  of 
their  mothers,  and  these  are  met  together 
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in  large  herds  of  from  twenty  to  a  hundred 
inaividuals.  The  food  of  the  elephant  con- 
sists  of  the  branches,  leaves,  and  roots  of 
trees,  and  also  of  a  variety  of  biilb-^,  of  the 
ftittiation  of  which  he  ib  advised  by  his  ex- 
quisite sense  of  smell.  To  obtain  these  he 
lums  up  the  ground  -with  his  tusks,  and 
whole  acres  may  be  seen  thus  plowed  up. 
Elephants  consume  an  immense  quantity  of 
food,  and  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
and  night  in  feeding.  Like  the  Avhale  in 
the  ocean,  the  elephant  on  land  is  acquaint- 
ed with,  and  roams  over,  wide  and  exten- 
sive tract.^-.  lie  is  extremely  particular  in 
always  frequenting  the  freshest  and  most  ver- 
dant districts  of  tlie  forest ;  and  when  one  dis- 
trict is  parched  and  barren,  he  will  forsake 
it  for  years,  and  wander  to  great  distances 
in  quest  of  better  pasture. 

The  elephant  entertains  an  extraordinary 
horror  of  man,  and  a  child  can  put  a  hun- 
dred of  them  to  flight  by  passing  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  windward  ;  and  when  thus  dis- 
turbed, they  go  a  long  way  before  they  halt. 
It  is  surprising  how  soon  these  sagacious 
animals  are  aware  of  the  presence  of  a 
hunter  in  their  domains.  When  one  troop 
has  been  attacked,  all  the  other  elephants 
frequenting  the  district  are  aware  of  the 
fact  within  two  or  three  days,  when  they  all 
forsake  it,  and  migrate  to  distant  parts, 
leaving  the  hunter  no  alternative  but  to 
inspan  his  wagons,  and  remove    to  fresh 


grounds Having  reached  a  secluded 

spot,  I  have  remarked  that  full-grown  buWs 
lie  down  on  their  broadsides,  about  the 
hour  of  midnight,  and  sleep  for  a  few  hours. 
The  spot  which  they  usually  select  is  an 
ant-hill,  and  they  lie  around  it  with  their 
backs  resting  against  it ;  these  hills,  formed 
by  the  white  ants,  are  from  thirty  to  for'i^^ 
feet  in  diameter  at  their  base.  The  mark 
of  the  under  tusk  is  always  deeply  imprinted 
in  the  ground,  proving  that  they  lie  upe)n 
their  sides.  I  never  remarked  that  females 
had  thus  lain  down,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
more  secluded  districts  the  bulls  adopt  this 
practice;  for  I  observed  that,  in  districts 
where  the  elephants  were  liable  to  frequei>t 
disturbance,  they  took  repose  standing  oa 
their  legs  beneath  some  shady  tree.  Hav- 
ing slept,  they  then  proceed  to  feed  exten- 
sively. Spreading  out  from  one  another, 
and  proceeding  in  a  zigzag  course,  they 
smash  and  destroy  all  the  finest  trees  in  the 
forest  which  happen  to  lie  in  their  course. 
The  number  of  goodly  trees  which  a  herd 
of  bull  elephants  will  thus,  destroy  is  utterly 
incredible.  They  are  extremely  capricious, 
and  on  coming  to  a  group  of  five  or  &ix 
trees,  they  break  down  not  unfrequently  the 
whole  of  them,  'when,  having  perhaps  only 
tasted  one  or  tw-o  small  branches,  they  pass 
on  and  continue  their  wanton  work  of  de 
struction. — Ciimming, 
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THE  VOYAGE  BACK. 

FROM  WESTMINSTER  STAIRS  TO  LONDON  BRIDGE. 


The  words  of  that  impertinent  omnibus 
driver  are  yet  ringing  in  our  ears,  though 
weeks  have  passed  since  they  were  iitter- 
<  «1 ;  and  even  now,  as  we  sit  down,  in  the 
;ii'ter  part  of  the  ^loonlight^  that  pattern  of 
river  steamers,  and  gaze  upon  the  crowds  of 
well-dressed  people  about  us,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  what  an  ungrateful  fellow  he 
wa.'^.  Here  had  wc  been,  all  the  wc  ry 
way  from  the  Bank  to  Cliaring-cross,  en- 
deavouring to  instil  into  the  mind  of  that 
nnfortunate  individual  some  little  love  for 
the  scenes  he  is  in  the  habit  of  passing 
througli  a  dozen  times  a  day,  between  ten 
in  tlie  morning  and  twelve  at  night,  and 
our  only  reward —the  only  reward  for  all 
our  pains  in  i)oiuting  out  the  various  ob- 
jects of  antiquarian  interest  on  the  road, 
and  doing  our  best  to  increase  his  stock  of 
topograpliical  knowledge— was  to  listen  to 
an  execrablo  pun  upon  the  late  lamented 
.Sir  Robert  Peel's  "finest  site  in  Europe,'' 
and  hear  oursclf  called  an  "  old  buller."  An 


old  buffer :  well,  there  is  really  no  use  in 
trying  to  instruct  some  people ! 

Ah,  well!  we  won't  repine ;  but,  philo- 
sophically stamping  our  good  old  stick  upon 
the  ground  till  the  brass  ferule  rings  again 
upon  the  granite  pavement,  make  up  our 
mind  for  the  future  to  bestow  our  confi- 
dence on  some  more  worthy  recipient.  It 
is  of  no  use  grumbling,  especially  on  so  fine 
a  day  as  this — the  seventh  of  our  pilgrim- 
age in  the  "glorious  city  of  the  west  (end)," 
as  wo  heard  it  designated  by  an  enthusi- 
astic clerk  from  Newcastle,  or  somewhere 
in  the^  "  black  north,"  who  had  come  to 
town  for  a  week's  pleasure  by  one  of  the 
excursion  trains.  Capital  idea  that  of  the 
excursion  trains,  by  the  way:  nothing 
like  travelling  to  open  the  mind  and  enlarge 
the  ideas.  And,  bless  ns,  how  little  the 
Londoners  know  of  their  own  giant  city ; 
it's  really  quite  astonishing !  and  so,  forget- 
ful of  the  insult  offered  to  our  gossiping 
old  self  by  the  silly  driver^  we  find  oursclf 
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on  our  "  voyage  back,"  chatting  away  again 
to  a  grimy-faced  stoker,  about  the  dear  old 
Thames  and  its  memories — a  portion  of  the 
panoramic  view  of  which  wo  here  endea- 
vour to  paint  in  words,  only  regretting  that 
the  task  is  not  better  performed. 

How  we  spent  an  entire  week  in  explor- 
ing the  wonders  of  palace  and  park,  and 
abbey  and  hall;  and  walking  and  ponder- 
ing in  the  splendid  grove  of  trees  where 
the  "  merry  monarch"  was  wont  to  plaj^at 
mall;  and  visiting  poor  Nell  G Wynne's 
town-house  in  Pali-mall,  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel ;  and  gazing  up  with  curious 
interest  at  the  window  through  which  the 
royal  Charles  passed  out  to  die;  and 
climbing  up  the  Duke  of  York's  monu- 
ment; and  watching  the  erection  of  the 
palace  of  glass  and  iron  in  Hyde  Park ;  and 
peeping  up  at  the  "  iron  duke"  on  the  tri- 
umphal arch;  and  feeding  the  ducks  in  the 
ornamental  water  of  the  Enclosure ;  and 
reading  the  names  carved  in  the  Summer- 
houses  of  Kensington-gcU'dens ;  and  moral- 
izing on  the  vanity  of  human  wishes,  in 
connexion  with  the  tov/er-like  houses  at 
Albert-gate, — one  to  let,  and  the  other  still 
inhabited  by  the  ci-devant  Railway  King ; 
and  paying  a  visit  to  the  museum  of  the 
African  Lion  Hunter,  in  the  gallery  still 
known  as  the  Chinese  Exhibition; 
making  short  cxcur.sions  to  Kew, 
Hampton  Court,  and  Bushy  Park, 
Houiislow ;  and  looking  in  upon  the  Eng- 
lish pictures  at  their  new  place  of  deposit 
at  Marlborough  House;  and  stopping  an 
hour  in  the  Egyptian-hall  to  "  go  up  the 
Nile"  and  tlie  Oregon  •  and  strolling 
through  Burlington  Arcade,  to  look  at  the 
fine  shops  and  gay  windows  of  the  foreign 
booksellers;  and  admiring  the  ladies  in 
Piccadilly,  and  the  French  gentlemen  in 
Leicester-sciuare,  moustachiod  and  padded 
after  the  latest  style,  a-la- President — and 
peeping  reverently  at  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
house  thereanent ;  and  wondering  how 
fashionable  people  can  have  made  such  a 
mistake  as  to  have  chosen  the  neighbour- 
hoods of  Pimlico  and  Belgravia  as  town 
residences,  when  so  many  more  elevated 
and  healthy  spots  might  have  been  select- 
ed ;  and  thinking  what  a  pity  it  was  that, 
instead  of  spoiling  St.  James's  Park  and 
going  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  re- 
moving the  tawdry  marble  arch,  a  new 
palace  altogether  was  not  built  for  the 
queen,' — the  relation  of  all  these  must  be 
reserved  for  our  little  friends  in  the 
country,  when  we  return.  Our  present 
business  is  with  the  river — and  there's  the 
Moonlight  just  about  to  start.  So  we  hurry 
down  the  pier— if  the  old  boats  and  barges 
at  Westminster,  with  their  rickctty  plat- 


and 
and 
and 


form  deserve  that  name — and  take  our  seat 
in  the  vessel,  determined  to  enjoy  ourself. 

''  Now  for  Londwn,'^  bawls  but  one  of 
the  two  men  who  slacken  the  ropes  which 
hold  the  vessel  to  the  pier ;  and,  '*  Now 
then,  7nar?)i,''  sings  out  the  other,  to  an  old 
lady  cominj^  on  board  :  the  captain  waves 
his  left  hand  to  and  fro  to  the  man  at  the 
wheel,  and  his  right  one  to  the  call-boy, 
who  sings  out  "Hold  on," — "Ease  her," — 
^'  Half  a  turn  a-starn," — "'  Move-on,"  to  the 
engine  driver  below,  and  the  steamer 
swings  round,  stops,  moves  on  again,  and 
we  are  finally  on  our  way. 

As  we  move  out  into  the  stream  we  get  a 
view,  from  under  the  arch  of  the  ruinous 
old  bridge  of  Labeyle,  of  the  architect's 
puzzle,  called  the  New  Palace  at  West- 
minster, so  named  we  presume  after  the 
old  palace  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the 
only  remnants  of  which  exist  in  West- 
minster-hall and  the  Crypt  of  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel,— the  Star  Chamber,  the  Painted 
Chamber,  Guy  Fawkes'  Cellar,  and  other 
less  important  remains  of  the  ancient  build- 
ing having  been  destroyed  with  the  houses 
of  Parliament  in  1834.  In  St.  Stephen's 
chapel  the  House  of  Commons  held  its 
sittings  for  more  than  six  hundred  years, 
it  having  been  first  so  used  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Third  (1216-1272).  It  was  in 
St.  Stephen's  that  the  Long  Parliament 
was  held;  and  when  the  house  was  purged 
by  Colonel  Pride,  once  a  dray-man,  and 
forty-one  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
party  were  sent  down  into  a  lov/  room, 
called  hell^  by  way  of  stigma,  it  was  in 
St.  Steplien's  chapel  that  the  House  of 
Commons  vras  assembled.  This  "turn- 
out" was  long  known  as  "  Pride's  Purge." 
The  memory,  or  rather  the  name,  of  the 
old  palace  is  yet  preserved  in  Old  Palace- 
yard. 

But  as  the  steamer  paddles  onwards,  we 
lose  sight  of  the  towers  of  Westminster ; 
and,  glancing  shorewise,  catch  a  glimpse 
of  Whitehall  stairs,  the  last  remnant  of 
the  river  front  of  York-house,  which,  on 
the  disgrace  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  was  taken 
from  that  prelate,  and  used  as  a  town  resi- 
dence by  Henry  VIII.,  who  re-christened 
by  its  present  name,  A V  hitehall.  This  was 
once  one  of  the  most  extensive  private 
dwellings  in  London,  having  one  front  to- 
wards the  Thames,  another  facing  St. 
James's  Park,  while  Scotland-yard  and 
Canon-row  were  its  cast  and  western  ex- 
tremities. It  was  used  as  a  ro)- al  residence 
up  to  the  time  of  William  IH.  (1089-1701), 
but  the  whole  building,  except  Inigo 
Jones'  splendid  banqueting  house,  being 
destroyed  by  fire  during  the  reign  of  the 
latter  monarch,  his  successor  Anne  re- 
moved to  St.  James's  l^alace    (an    ugly 
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strurtnro.  villi  a  red  brick  Katcway)   and 
Uhiuhall.wius  never  rebuilt,      ilic  ban- 
nurtinK-lu»iise,  1>V  tin;  way,  was  not  strictly 
a  part  of  the  old  Whitehall,  but  the  com-  , 
niencement  of  a  new  palace,  designed  by  | 
InJK'o  Jones  for  James  I.  ^  ,  .  ^     .     J 

The  iieiKlibourhood  is  full  of  historical  j 
a.ssociations.      In  lOOIJ  tlic  corpse   ot   the 
"K^od  (^ueen  Hess''  was  brought  by  water 
from   Oreenwicli   to    Whiteliall ;    and   ot  | 
this   event    Camden  gives    us    a  poetical  | 
account,  wliich,  he  says,  formed  part  oi  an 
eulogy  written  in  memory  of  that  monarch,  j 
We  recollect  a  verse  :—  ! 

•'  TIjc  queen  was  l)rought  by  icater  to  AVliitohall ;  i 
At  every  stroke  the  onrs  did  tears  Itt  fall ; 

Moil-  cluiij;  ;.b  nit  the  bar^e  ;  iUh  under  icater  ! 
■\Vcf  t  out  their  eyes  of  pearl,  and  swam  blind  \ 
afu-r.  i 

I  think  the  barj^enicn  might,  with  easier  tliighp,  | 
Have  r.)\ved  ilieir  burden  in  {.hzpcoples  eyes;       | 
i*'or,  howsoe'er,  thus  much  my  thoughts  have  j 
seann'd,  I 

Slje  had  come    bv   icalcr,  had  she  come   by  | 
land  ! "  \ 

A  truly  pathetic  ballad.  The  Italics  are 
the  autlior's,  not  ours.  The  lire  which 
destroyed  Whitehall  broke  out  on  the  4th 
of  January,  IG'Jl,  and  lasted  a  day  and  a- 
lialf;  it  was  occasioned  by  the  carelessness 
of  a  Dutch  housemaid,  wlio  placed  some 
linen  to  dry  too  near  the  fire  in  tlie  apart- 
ments of  Colonel  Stanley.  "  What  great 
events  from  little  causes  spring  !"  Pepys, 
that  most  amusing  gossip,  tells  us  a  curious 
story  about  the  palace  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  The  Avater  rose  so  high  at 
times  as  quite  to  flood  tlie  kitclicns ;  and 
on  one  occasion,  when  the  King  was  ex- 
pected to  pay  a  visit  to  his  mistress,  the 
Countess  of  Castlemaine,  after  the  birth  of 
her  son,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  cook 
came  suddenly  into  the  presence  of  the 
haughty  lady,  and  told  her  that  the  water 
ha<l  risen  and  put  out  the  fires,  so  that  tlie 
supper  could  not  be  roasted.  "  Zounds  !  " 
replied  the  lady  in  a  passion,  "  I'll  set  the 
house  on  fire,  but  the  beef  shall  be  cooked." 
*'  80,"  adds  Pepys,  "  the  joint  w^as  carried 
to  Mrs.  Sarah's  husband's,  and  there 
roasted." 

But  while  wo  are  gossiping  about 
Whitehall,  the  steamer  has  been  progress- 
ing ;  and  here  we  are  at  Ilungerford  before 
wo  dreamt  of  such  a  thing  ;  with  never  a 
moment  left  to  notice  the  rivc-r  itself,  with 
its  muddy  w^ater  of  a  dull  brown  colour; 
its  scores  of  little  boats  plying  up  and 
down ;  tho  black  and  ugly  wharfs  upon 
the  Surrey  side  ;  or  even  the  man  in  the 
wherry  who  has  been  trying  this  half-hour 
to  tow  lh(;  timber-raft  througli  tlu;  widest 
arch  of  U'estniinstor- bridge  against  the 
tide. 
We  glance  up  at  the  paddle-box ;  'chcrc 


goes  the  captain's  hand  again,  like  a  nervous 
telegraph.  ''Ease  to!"  "  Stop  Aer  !  " 
"  Half-a-turn  astarn  !"  cries  the  boy  again : 
and  before  we  have  quite  settled  our  mind 
as  to  whether  the  piermen  are  real  men- 
of-war's  men  retired  from  the  service,  or 
only  firemen-W'atermen  past  duty,  tho 
vessel  is  moored  alongside  the  dumb-barge, 
and  the  people  are  pouring  out  in  a  stream 
across  the  landing-plank  on  one  side,  and 
pouring  in  on  a  similar  plank,  in  a  similar 
stream,  on  the  other.  Wo  put  up  our  gold 
double  eye-glass,  and  take  a  look  at  tlie 
suspension-bridge.  Keally  a  most  grace- 
ful and  magnificent  structure  !  and  wliih) 
we  are  dividing  our  attention  bet\Yeen  it 
and  the  busy  fish-market  below^,  and  re- 
membering that  tho  first  W'as  erected  (in 
1841-1845}  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Brunei, 
at  a  cost  of  above  a  liundred  tliousand 
pounds,  and  that  it  is  exceeded  in  width 
of  span  by  only  one  other  suspension-bridge 
in  the  world — that  of  Friburg,  in  Switzer- 
land, and  that,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
it  actually  pays  a  dividend ;  and  of  the  last, 
that  the  first  market  was  built  in  1680,  and 
rebuilt  in  1831,  and  that  as  a  monetary 
speculation,  it  has  proved  a  failure  ;  being 
far  more  genteel  than,  and  not  half  so  con- 
venient as.  Billingsgate — the  boy  sings  out 
again,  "All  rif//U — mi/ve  oii!^^  we  are  out 
into  the  stream  again. 

After  glancing  at  the  shot  towers  and 
Lion  Brewery  on  the  Surrey  side,  and 
wondering  when  the  use  of  both  shots  and 
strong  beer  will  be  superseded  by  universal 
peace  and  temperance,  W'o  raise  our  glass 
again  to  examine  what  there  is  to  be  seen 
of  the  Adelphi  wdiarf  and  the  halfpenny 
boat  pier.  There's  the  Bee  just  landing 
her  passengers.  What  a  crow^d  to  be  sure ! 
All  along  on  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  river 
are  coal  barges  in  all  states  of  transition : 
barges  loaded,  barges  empty,  barges  half 
filled,  barges  taking  in  empty  sacks,  and 
barges  getting  rid  of  full  ones,  with  all  the 
expedition  possible  to  the  trade ;  barges  in 
the  mud  and  barges  in  the  tide,  w^th  barges 
plying  in  the  stream,  impelled  by  brawny 
arms,  and  w^ith  at  least  one  stout  fellow 
lying  idlj'^  on  his  back  upon  the  coals  in  all 
tlie  luxury  of  a  short  pipe  and  a  gleam  of 
November  sunshine. 

We  come  rapidly  now  to  Waterloo  Bridge, 
the  noblest  structure  of  the  kind  in  the 
world,  erected  after  the  designs  of  .John 
Ilennie,  the  son  of  a  farmer  of  East  Lothian, 
the  engineer  of  the  world-known  break- 
water at  Plymouth.  The  first  stone  of  the 
bridge  was  laid  on  October  11th,  1811 ;  and 
it  was  opened  on  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  June  18,  1817,  and 
Canova,  the  great  sculptor  when  he  was 
allied  ^YUat  struck  hhn  most  on  his  visit  to 
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England,  said  that  he  was  most  sur- 
prised that  the  paltry  Chinese  Bridge,  then 
m  St.  James's  Park,  should  have  been 
erected  by  government,  and  that  Waterloo 
Bridge  was  built  by  a  private  company. 

On  the  left  or  Middlesex  side  of  the  river 
stands  Somerset  House,  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Queen  of  England,  the  river  front  of 
which,  like  the  Adelphi  terrace  we  have 
just  passed,  was  built  in  the  anticipation  of 
a  river  embankment.  It  is  a  grand  and 
imposing  structure.  Sir  William  Chambers 
was  the  architect  ;  and  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  building  are  carried  on  the 
business  of  the  admiralty  (in  conjunction 
with  the  ofiice  at  Horse-guards), the  poor- 
law  commission,  King's-collegc,  and  the 
multifarious  operations  connected  with  the 


engine  moored  in  the  centre  of  the  stream, 
like  bees.  Was  ever  such  a  sight!  If  the 
water  were  a  little  more  transparent,  and 
the  sky  a  little  brighter,  and  the  buildings 
a  little  cleaner,  and  the  people  a  little  less 
inclined  to  make  fun  of  the  whole  affair,  we 
might  really  liken  it  to  the  Doge  of  Venice 
going  out  in  state  to  wed  the  Adriatic. 
But,  bless  us,  we  have  no  time  to  spare  for 
romances  in  th.se  degenerate  days  of  rail- 
roads and  electric  telegraphs  ! 

^  More  people  in  and  out  at  the  Waterloo 
pier,  and  more  conjuration  of  the  captain's 
hands,  and  more  calling  "  Ease  her  !  Stop 
her !^  Move  her  a-heacl!''  and  on  we  go 
again. 

Well,  to  be  sure,  it  is  difficult  to  make  way 
in  such  a  crowd  of  little   boats,  and  wcil- 


oflices    of    the  registrar-general    and    thej^^dressed  people,  and  ladies,  and  coaljacavers, 
stamps  and  taxes.     On  the  interior  walls  fe^' <tnd  pickpockets,  and  policemen !  but,never- 


the  north  wing   may  be  observed   a  small 
watch-face,  said  to  have   been  placed  there 
by  a  labouring  man  in  commemoration  of  his 
wonderful  escape  while  falling  from  a  scaf- 
fold by  his  watch-chain  catching  a  portion 
of  the  projecting  stone-work.     It  is  a  pity 
to  spoil  so  pretty  a  legend,  but  the  truth  is, 
that  the  watch-face,  instead  of  having  be- 
longed to  the  labourer,  was  in  fact,   placed 
there  to  show  the  position  of  a  transit  in- 
strument placed  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
building.     In   Somerset   House    was    held 
^  the  first  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
in    apartments   granted   for  their    use  by 
King  George  III.  in   1730.     Here  are  the 
apartments  of  the  royal,  the   astronomical, 
the   geographical,  geological,  and  antiqua- 
rian  societies ;    and    here,    also,    are   the 
audit-office,  and  the  office  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  revenues  of   the    Prince    of 
Wales  as  Duke  of  Cornwall. 

But  we  must  hasten  on,  or  we  shall  lose 
sight  of  the  grand  show  that  takes  place  on 
the  river  on  the  ninth  of  every  November — 
to  wit,  the  procession  of  the  Lord 
Mayer  of  London  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
which  is  just  advancing,  having  ''taken 
water,"  as  it  is  called,  at  Blackfriars  Bridge. 
Well,  what  with  flags  and  streamers,  and 
music  and  gay  company,  the  water  proces- 
sion, which  consists  of  the  barges  of  the  cor- 
poration and  the  city  companies,  would  be  a 
grand  sight — only,  that  the  tide  being  against 
them,  they  are  towed  up  by  Watermen 
steamers  numbers  9,  lO,  11,  &c.  We  stop 
a  minute  while  the  show  passes,  and  look 
with  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  shoals 
of  small  boats  that  accompany  it,  and  the 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  gazers, 
who  cluster  on  the  bridges  and  wharves 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  on  the  coal 
barges,  which  are  pretty  numerous  here, 
snd  on  the  premises  of  the  city  gas  company, 
and  even  on  the  floating  bath  and  the  fire 


theless,  -vve  do  move  at  last  and  arrive  at 
Blackfriars-bridgepier — which,  as  it  belongs 
to  the  corporation,  is  the  best  on  this  side 
of  London.  There  used  to  be  a  toll  on  this 
bridge  for  foot  passengers,  but  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Government  at  last,  and  the 
thoroughfare  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  over 
the  river.  In  the  burial-grounds  of  Black- 
friars' monastery  were  interred  the  father 
and  mother  of  Catherine  Parr,  one  of  the 
wives  of  the  uxorious  Henry  VIII. ;  and  in 
the  precincts  once  lived  Sir  Anthony  Van- 
dyke, the  celebrated  painter,  from  1632  to 
1641 ;  and  there  also  was  the  playhouse  of 
the  famous  James  Burbage,  Shakspeare's 
actor  of  all  work. 
Behind   us  we   notice  the  path  of   the 


mayor's  procession,  with  the 


high 


houses 


on  the  Surrey  side  of  Waterloo-bridge  look- 
ing down  upon  it,  as  if  in  wonder — every 
window  crowded  with  faces,  all  eyes  for  the 
show. 

The  people  who  work  on  the  Thames — 
the  eoalheavers,  ballast-heavers,  bargemen, 
porters,  and  watermen— are  not  very  nauti- 
cal in  their  costume,  and  we  once  heard  an 
old  man,  who  acted  as  Jack-in-the-water  at 
the  Greenhithe  stairs,  just  opposite,  say, 
that  he  had  not  worn  a  new  hat,  coat,  or 
continuations  for  forty  years,  having  always 
been  supplied  by  the  merchants  and  wharfin- 
gers, his  customers,  thereabout.  The  place 
was  originally  called  Edred's-hithe,  but  was 
afterwards  known  as  the  Ripa  Reginay 
Queen's  bank  or  hithe.  The  ward  of  Queen- 
hithe  contains  seven  parish  churches  and 
two  companies'  halls  —  the  paperstainers 
and  the  blacksmiths.  There 
flourishing  fish-market  here, 
Billingsgate. 

The  "  silent  highway"  is  no  longer  silent 
now  ;  for,  what  with  the  noise  of  the  rival 
watermen  touting  for  fares,  the  cheers  of 
the  men  ^nd  boys,  the  cries  of  the  women, 


was  once  a 
the  rival  of 
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and  the  blowing  off  of  the  steam,  as  we  land 
t)ie  passengers  at  the  pier,  you  can  scarcely 
conceive  anything  much  more  exciting,  and, 
to  us,  more  entertaining.  We  were  born 
for  a  vagabond,  and  love  a  crowd. 

Just  here  is  a  huge  barge-like  machine 
for  raising  the  mud  from  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  wilh  iron  baskets,  which  Avork  on  an 
endless  chain,  each  basket  bringing  up  its 
load  of  stones  and  mud,  through  which  the 
water  dr.ins  and  falls  back  again  into  the 
tide,  and  depositing  it  in  the  bottom  of  the 
barge.  This  operation  is  constantly  going 
forward.  There  are  a  dozen  or  more  of 
tliese  machines  at  work  between  West- 
minster and  Gravesend. 

What  a  number  of  steeples,  to  be  sure, 
and  how  the  great  St.  Paul's  looms  high 
and  proud  above  them  all!  "Why  is  it, 
sir,"  asks  an  intelligent-looking  youth, 
"  that  some  of  the  steeples  are  painted 
black,  while  others  are  allowed  to  remain 
unpainted  at  all  ?"  *'  Those  that  are  painted 
black,"  wc  reply,  ''  were  built  before  the 
great  fire  in  1666,  and  are  so  painted  to 
distinguish  them." 

St.  Paul's  wharf,  M'here  the  city  and  the 
watermen  had  so  many  little  battles  about 
erecting  a  pier,  has  come,  pier  and  all,  into 
the  possession  of  the  South  Eastern  Rail- 
way Company,  and  is  really  quite  a  respect- 
able-looking place  now,  with  its  men  in 
liveries  standing  un-der  the  protection  of  the 
newly-painted  roof  of  the  temporary  rail- 
way-station-looking edifice  on  the  dumb- 
barge. 

In  our  haste,  we  had  well  nigh  forgotten 
the  Chinese  junk,  moored  off  the  Essex- 
street  pier.  When  it  first^came  to  England, 
liie  papers  were  full  of  wonder  and  surprise 
that  so  frail  a  thing  could  have  breasted  the 
billows  of  the  ocean ;  and  ladies  and  gentle- 
man went  down  the  river  in  shoals  to  visit 
the  junk  at  its  resting-place  in  the  East 
India  dock,  Blackwall ;  and  many  a  little 
love  episode  took  place  there,  we  doubt  not. 
It  was  so  pleasant  to  breathe  vows  of  con- 
stancy in  those  dear  little  cabins  all  covered 
with  gold,  and  paint,  and  embroidery,  and 
BhcUs,  and  pictures,  with  glimpses  now  and 
then  of  the  crew  of  native  Chinese.  But 
since  the  junk  has  come  further  up  the  river, 
its  attraction  has  somewhat  diminished,  and 
even  the  spectacle  of  a  real  Chinaman  carry- 
ing a  board  in  the  Strand  fails  to  lead  the 
people  down  to  the  show,  which  has  got 
pasae  lately,  and  lakes  its  place  among  the 
respectable  lions  of  London.  What  truth 
there  is  in  old  proverbs!  —  ** Familiarity 
breeds,"  &c. 

Sonthwark  iron  bridge.  We  don't  stop 
at  the  pier,  so  we  can  only  look  up  as  the 
funnel  of  the  Moonliyht  is  lowered  to 
allow  it  to  pass  beneath,  and  wonder  at  the 


immense  ribs  of  iron  of  whicli  it  is  com- 
,  posed.  The  bridge  was  built  by  Ilennie 
(1815-1819),  at  a  cost  of  £800,000,  and  the 
weight  of  iron  employed  was  upwards  of 
5,700  tons.  It  is  the  least  frequented  biidge 
in  London :  perliaps  the  toll  affects  it,  and 
certainly  the  entrances  to  it  are  wretched. 

Looking  to  the  right,  the  curious  in  the 
matter  will  observe  the  public-house  at 
Bankside  from  which  Haynau,  the  Austrian 
general,  escaped  the  vengeance  of  Barclay 
and  Perkins's  draymen.  The  front  of  the 
house  is  now  decorated  with  a  large  placard, 
on  which  is  inscribed  in  red  letters, 
"  Haynau's  XIefuge!"     Vide  ot  crede. 

Just  here  are  the  Southwark  water-works. 
They  say  they  filter  the  water,  but  we 
should  think  it  was  not  possible  to  make  it 
very  clear.  From  this,  and  the  Lambeth 
and  Vauxhall  waterworks,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Surrey  side  of  London  is  supplied. 
The  fact  is  suggestive — the  greatest  mor- 
tality during  the  cholera  occurred  m  Lam- 
beth and  E-otherhithe.  It  is  said  by  sailors 
that  Thames  water  is  the  very  best  for  sea 
j  voyages,  as,  after  a  time,  it  purifies  itself. 
This  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  as  the.  liquid 
contains  a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime, 
which  acts  upon  the  decomposing  organic 
matters  in  solution,  and  is  itself  decom- 
posed, so  that  by  combining  with  hydrogen 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  foetid  gas  is 
evolved ;  in 
ceases, 


and 


time,  however,  this  action 
the  inorganic  and  insoluble 
matters  are  precipitated,  and  a  compara- 
tively pure  fluid  is  the  result.  But  if  Thames 
water  is  fitted  for  use. on  the  ocean,  it  is 
clearly  detrimental  to  the  drinkers  of  it  in 
London ;  and  the  very  source  of  its  utility 
at  sea  proves  its  nauseousness  and  unfitness 
for  consumption  in  great  cities.  The  whole 
sewerage  of  London  is  emptied  in  the 
Thames,  which,  being  a  tidal  river,  retains 
its  impurities  in  and  about  the  city ;  for 
before  the  waves  carry  the  filth  down  to  the 
sea,  the  returning  tide  brings  it  back  again. 
This  has  been  proved  by  actual  experiment ; 
and  a  log  of  wood  thrown  in  at  London- 
bridge  has  been  observed  for  days  and  weeks 
floating  between  Woolwich  and  Chelsea. 

But  while  we  have  been  explaining  this 
fact  to  the  intelligent  looking  youth  afore- 
mentioned, the  boat  has  reached  its  desti- 
nation, and  we  are  just  about  to  land  at  the 
Swan  pier.  What  a  world  of  people  crowd- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  steamers,  and  what  a 
host  of  masts  appear  through  the  arches  of 
London-bridge  !  And  what  shoals  of  pedes- 
trians, and  carriages,  and  omnibuses,  and 
carts,  are  passing  and  re-passing  over  the. 
bridge  itself !  Why,  to  stand  here  for  half 
an  hour  would  be  a.,little  history  of  itself, 
to  an  observant  man.  Look  how  the  people 
hurry  to  and  fro  ;  and  to  sec  how  the  steam- 
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feoats  and  -wherries  are  coniing  and  going 
[jonstantl}'' ;  you  would  tliink  all  London 
tvere  atioat.  But  it  is  only  an  every  day 
axhibition ;  for  the  Mayor's  procession 
tiaving  passed  out  of  sight,  the  river  and 
the  wharves  have  assumed  their  ordinary 
appearance.  Indeed,  there  are  fewer  people 
about   than  usual,  for  they  have  gone  to- 


wards Fleet-street  and  St.  Paul's,  to  wait 
for  the  **  show  "  coming  back.  So  we 
hasten  ashore,  and  make  our  way  towards 
Billingsgate,  with  the  intention  of  indulging 
in  a  iisli  dinner  at  Simpson's,  ready  every 
day  at  one  and  four  o'clock,  "  for  the  small 
charge  of  one-and-sixpence. 

G.  F.  P. 


SHORT  HOMILIES,  BY  PARSON  FRANK. 


"The  clouds  passed  soon 
From  the  chaste  cold  moon, 
And  heaven  smiled  again  with  l\er  vestal  flame ; 
But  none  will  see  the  day 
When  the  clouds  will  pass  away 
"VVliicli  that  dark  hour  left  upon  Eveleen's  fame." 

Moore. 

One  of  the  profoundest  sentences  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  this — **  Blessed 
are  the  puhe  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God."  Implying,  let  it  be  observed,  that 
the  vision  of  all  that  is  Highest  and  Best  is  possible  only  to  those  who  abstain  from 
that  which  defiles,  corrupts,  and  disgraces.  Bliss  is  denied  to  the  impure,  by  their 
iown  act  and  deed.  They  cut  themselves  off  from  communication  with  the  Good  ; 
they  are  mental  and  moral  suicides, — "  having  eyes  full  of  imcleanness,  and  that 
cannot  cease  from  sin."  The  blessing  of  puiiity  cannot  be  overrated.  Inii'ijige- 
ments  of  its  laws  are  followed  by  penalties  the  most  disastrous.  Imagine  the  awful 
results,  both  individually  and  socially,  of  a  general  licentiousness.  The  sanctities 
of  home  broken  up  ;  parents  degraded  before  their  children ;  brothers  without 
manliness,  and  sisters  without  delicacy  ;  society  a  foul  ulcer,  volcano-like  discharg- 
ing its  pestilential  sores,  and  smiting  the  whole  earth  with  a  curse  !  The  mind  oi 
every  man  polluted,  so  that  he  cannot,  as  these  emphatic  words  say,  "  see  God," — ■ 
and  his  actions  immodest,  so  that  respect,  honour,  and  troops  of  friends  are  impos- 
sible.    For  who  can  respect  those  who  have  lost  all  self-respect  ?     Not  one. 

Man  is  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  the  Scriptures  tell  us.  But  when  he 
forfeits  his  purity,  he  makes  himself  a  little — no,  much — lower  than  the  brutes. 
Much  lower  ;  for  they  do  not  lose  any  high  gift  or  break  any  consecrated  law  ; 
while  he^  as  it  were,  draggles  the  wings  of  heaven  through  the  mud  and  sewerage 
of  earth. 

"What  sadder  sight  has  this  world  to  show  than  that  of  depa*ted  chaStity  ?  it 
has  ""^een  a  fruitful  theme  of  pathos  to  most  of  our  poets.  Thus  in  Scott's  *'Mar- 
mion  :" — 

"  *  Alas  ! '  he  thought, '  how  changed  that  mien .' 
How  changed  those  timid  looks  have  been, 
^  Since  years  of  guilt  and  of  disguise 

Have  steeled  her  broAv  and  arrrted  her  eyes ! 
No  more  of  virgin  terror  speaks 
The  blood  that  mantles  in  her  cheeks ; 
c  Fierce,  and  unfeminine,  are  there 

Frenzy  for  joy,  for  grief  despair.' " 

Wordsworth  has  made  it  the  subject  of  an  exquisitely  touching  episode  in  his  great 
poem  of  the  *' Excursion," — telling  the  simple  story  of  Ellen,  a  cottage  girl,  the 
May-queen  of  the  hamlet — **  no  one  touched  the  ground  so  deftly,  and  the  nicest 
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maiden's  locks  le«»s  graccfullv  were  braided."  She  once  had  moved  in  virgin  fearless 
iic'ss  iiix.M  the  desv-s-oiumcd'  liills,  her  light  step  bounding  from  the  pressure  of  the 
clistie  turf,— a  maiden,  too,  of  serious  and  thoughtful  mmd  ;  yet  doomed  to  b« 
tolleir' hapless  Ellen"  ere  she  died,  and  to  become  a  weeping  Magdalen. 


"  The  road  is  dim,  the  current  uuperceivcd, 
The  weakness  painful  and  most  pitiful,  L'l; 

r,y  which  a  virtuous  woman,  in  pure  youth,  ^^, 

]\Iiiy  be  delivered  to  distress  and  shame.  g 

Such  fate  was  hers.— The  la.^t  time  Ellen  danced, 
Among  her  equals,  round  J7ie  Joyful  'Tree, 
She  bore  a  secret  burthen  ;  and  full  soon 
Was  left  to  tremble  for  a  breaking  vow,— 
Then,  to  bewail  a  sternly-broken  vow. 
Alone,  within  her  widowed  mother's  house." 


Estai 


•Tis  an  old  talc,  and  often  told.     Ah  !  why  so  often  to  be  told  in  vain  ?     Maidtn 
now  nuliaut  with  youth,  buoyant  with  fresh  spirits,  and  artless  in  thine  innoceu^c' 

\;^QQn  iliat  innocence,  tv/iatever  else  thou  mayest  lose  ;  make  thee  not  a  couch  oi 

thorns  and  a  pillow  of  granite  ;  but,  in  the  name  of  God,  in  the  name  of  thy  peace 
and  happiness,  in  the  name  of  a  thousand  hapless  Ellens  and  weeping  Magdaleus, 
once  pure  as  drifting  snow,  keef  thyself  pure  ! 

One  turn  of  Robert  Burns's  plough  cut  down  that  mountain  daisy,  *<  wee, 
fiioflesty  crimson-tipped  flower,"  which  his  fine  verses  have  placed  among  flower:: 
that  never  fade.     This,  among  other  things,  it  suggests  :— 


[Oil. 
0]'\ 

ironi 
tbem 


"  Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  maid. 
Sweet  flowret  of  the  rural  shade  ! 
By  love's  simplicity  betrayed, 

And  guileless  trust. 
Till  she,  hke  thee,  all  soiled,  is  laid 

Low  in  the  dust."  '  iBfi 


What  fearful  meaning  in  those  two  words,  *'aU  soiled/'*  Gone  the  unsullied  conscience 
that  knew  not  the  contact  of  evil,  and  at  one  time  would  have  started  back  from  its 
touch  with  the  recoil  of  the  sensitive  leaf!  Gone  the  open  brow  that  care  had 
never  farrowed,  nor  shame  suffused,  nor  guilt  contracted  !  Gone  the  gleeful 
laugh,  as  light  as  it  was  musical,  echoing  the  innocence  that  lodged  in  her  heart 
of  liearts  !  To  Aer  the  common  sights  and  sounds  of  nature,  once  so  dear,  each 
with  its  message  of  love  and  light  from  heaven,  become  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  uii- 
protitable.  Eor  the  eye  sees  things  through  a  framework  of  its  own  building  ; 
and  if  the  eye  be  no  longer  light,  the  whole  body  is  full  of  darkness  ;  if  the  light 
that  is  in  it  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness  !     All  soiled  now. 

Often  the  sorrow  and  the  shame  do  not  end  there,  but  rather  begin.  Misery  of 
miseries  !  The  faded  flower,  instead  of  fading  unseen,  under  cover  of  the  spot 
whore  it  fell  from  the  stalk,  is  cast  on  the  highway,  and  exhales  poison  and  malaria 
and  death.  Such  a  one  is  pictured  with  saddening  accuracy  by  another  of  our 
poets,  Sydney  Yendys  : — 

"  With  dress  disorder'd^  and  dishevell'd  passions 
Streaming  from  desperate  eyes  that  flash  and  flicker 
Like  corpse-lights  {ei/es  that  once  were  known  on  high  ^ 

Moniiiif/  and  night,  as  welcome  there  as  thine), 
And  brow  of  trodden  snow,  and  form  majestic 
That  mipht  have  walk'd  unchallenged  through  the  skies, 
And  reckless  feet,  fitful  wilh  wine  and  woe, 
And  songs  of  revel  that  fall  dead  about 
Her  ruin'd  beauty— sadder  than  a  wail." 

Again  wo  say,  'tis  an  old  tale,  and  often  told,    "Why  in  vain  ! 
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HOUSEHOLD   ECONOMY. 


[r.  Editor, — When  I  was  young,  I  got  hold  of  a  play-book  bearing  this  title,  "  T?ie 
ay  to  keep  him.''  I  do  not  recollect  much  about  it,  but  the  moral  was,  that  it  is  not 
lough  for  a  woman  to  make  herself  agreeable,  in  her  person  and  manners,  in  order  to 
btain  a  husband,  but  that  unless  she  is  as  careful  to  keep  as  she  was  to  catch  him,  she 
ill  be  very  likely  to  have  him  go  astray,  if  not  to  lose  him  altogether.  I  could  relate 
istances  from  real  life,  in  which  it  would  have  been  well  for  the  peace  of  families  if 
ertain  women  had  understood  *'  the  way  to  keep  "  their  husbands.  I  intimated,  in  one 
f  my  early  letters,  that  *' household  management"  included  in  it  the  management  of 
usbands,  and  that  husbands  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  what  their  wives  make  them. 
■lost  marriages  are  preceded  by  sweethearting,  and  I  want  to  know  why  men  and  women 
liould  not  continue  to  be  sweethearts  to  the  end  of  their  days  ?  I  propose  to  furnish  a 
ase  or  two  which  may  illustrate  both  sides  of  the  question.  Let  me,  however,  assure 
ou,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  never  pry  into  family  secrets,  and  that  I  regard  talebearers  and 
candalmongers  as  very  unworthy  members  of  the  community.  At  the  same  time  I  can- 
lot  shut  my  eyes  nor  my  ears,  nor  can  I  avoid  forming  an  opinion  as  to  what  passes 
round  me.  The  persons  I  speak  of  are  not  likely  to  see  your  pages  :  those  who  do  read 
hem  may  profit  by  the  perusal. 

One  of  ray  earliest  companions,  whom  I  shall  call  Betsy  Blandf  was  a  fine  rosy- 
cheeked  girl,  as  full  of  spirits  and  as  joyous  as  youth,  health,  and  comfort  could  make 
ler.  Her  father  was  a  carpenter  and  joiner,  and  had  almost  constant  employ  at  the 
Manor-house,  so  that,  though  not  rich,  he  was  in  what  they  call  **  respectable  circum- 
stances." By  the  time  Betsey  was  nineteen,  she  possessed  considerable  personal 
ittractions,  which  were  in  no  degree  diminished  by  her  showy  and  rather  elegant  mode  of 
Jressing.  A  young  man  who  acted  as  under-steward  to  the  Squire  paid  his  addresses  to 
aer,  and,  soon  after  she  was  turned  twenty,  married  her.  I  should  have  told  you  that 
Betsy  was  somewhat  vain,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  rather  indolent.  The  fact  was,  that 
ber  parents  were  proud  of  her,  and  her  mother  would  not  allow  her  to  do  any  of  the 
house-work,  lest  it  should  spoil  her  delicate  fingers,  and  that  handsome  face  of  hers,  which 
was  her  only  **  fortune."  She  spent  much  of  her  time  in  reading  novels,  and  in  dressing 
and  dressmaking,  and  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  comparatively  ignorant  of  household 
concerns.  For  a  time  she  and  her  husband  went  on  comfortably.  He  was  dotingly  fond 
of  her,  and  was  proud  of  showing  her  about ;  and  she  was  quite  as  fond  of  being  shown. 
This  butterfly  kind  of  life  did  pretty  well  for  the  summer  ;  but  when  winter  drew  on,  and 
she  had  to  settle  down  into  sober  life,  and  was  left  to  her  own  resources,  it  was  soon 
made  manifest  that  a  pretty  face,  without  active  hands  and  a  well-cultivated  mind,  is  but 
of  trifling  value.  Her  husband's  income  not  enabling  them  to  keep  a  servant,  Betsy  had 
to  cook,  to  clean,  and  to  manage  all  the  household  concerns ;  and,  as  she  set  about  these 
things  in  a  clumsy  and  inefficient  way,  dissatisfaction  was  occasionally  expressed.  Their 
little  cottage  was  anything  but  clean  and  tidy  ;  the  meals  were  badly  cooked  ;  and,  to  add 
to  the  dissatisfaction  of  her  husband,  she  grew  careless  about  her  person  and  her  dress, 
till,  in  process  of  time,  she  became  a  downright  slattern.  In  proportion  as  her  husband 
complained,  her  carelessness  increased ;  she  gave  way,  moreover,  to  displays  of  temper, 
— accusing  him  of  want  of  affection,  and  I  know  not  what, — till  home  and  wife  lost  their 
attractions,  and  his  evenings  were  spent  in  the  village  alehouse,  the  attractions  of  which 
became  stronger  and  stronger,  so  that  he  remained  there,  very  frequently,  to  a  late  hour. 
When  he  did  return  home,  he  was  met  by  reproaches  :  no  attention  was  paid  to  his  com- 
forts ;  his  wife  grew  more  and  more  disgusting  in  temper,  in  person,  and  in  habits  ;  till, 
one  evening,  in  a  flt  of  desperation,  and  more  than  half  drunk,  he  enlisted  into  a  regiment 
that  was  going  abroad ;  and  she,  with  two  children,  both  under  two  years  of  age,  was 
left  to  provide  for  her  wants  as  she  best  could.  Their  nice  little  lot  of  furniture  w^as 
seized  for  rent,  and  she  and  her  children  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  workhouse. 

Poor  Betsy  Bland  !  nearly  six  years  afterwards  I  found  her  in  circumstances  of  com- 
parative poverty.  She  had  heard  nothing  of  her  husband.  She  had  become  a  poor 
dav/dle,  fond  of  drams  and  snuff,  and  acquiring  a  bare  subsistence  by  the  use  of  her 
needle.     She  lamented  what  she  called  her  hard  lot ;  but  confessed  that  she  had  brought 
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all  her  troubles  upon  herself,  and  had  lost,  and  perhaps  destroyed,  a  good  husband, 
want  of  having  learned  '^  the  way  to  keep  him."  ,    ,  t     -n  ^        «.  r         ;i 

1  could  furnisli  other  illustrations  of  the  same  class ;  but  I  will  turn  to  one  of  a  mi 

pleasing  kind.  .  ou     u  j       i.  *i  i 

Patfij  Prentice  was  another  of  my  early  companions,  bhe  had  not  the  personi 
attractions  of  Betsy  Bland  ;  but  she  was  a  little,  brisk,  active  body  ;  plain,  but  remark^ 
ahlv  neat  in  her  dress  ;  quick,  either  at  her  needle  or  household  work  ;  sensible,  cheerful 
and  obli-in- ;  and  always  ready  and  willing  to  do  a  good  turn  for  any  that  needed  he 
help  Everybody  loved  Patty  Prentice.  In  an  evil  hour,  as  it  was  thought  by  many 
she  was  married  to  one  of  the  lads  of  the  village,  who,  though  a  fine-looking  younj 
fellow,  was  "  no  better  than  he  should  be,"  as  to  character  or  conduct,  lie  w^as  bad 
tempered  ;  given  to  expensive  habits  ;  and  associated  with  youths  who  were  addicted,  i 
was  more  than  suspected,  to  disreputable  practices.  He  always  contrived,  however,  t< 
api)car  to  advantage  before  Patty,  and,  as  I  said,  they  were  married.  He  behaved  prettj 
well  for  some  weeks  ;  but  his  old  companions  got  him  among  them  again,  and  more  thai 
once  he  narrowly  escaped  being  brought  into  sad  trouble.  Being  short-tempered,  he 
often  came  home  in  a  sullen,  angry  mood,  growling  and  swearing  about  what  he  had  mel 
with  during  the  evening,  and  quite  disposed  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  his  Patty.  ^  Patty, 
iiowever,  never  aggravated  him  ;  she  always  received  him  with  a  goodnatured  smile  ;  she- 
took  care  to  have  ready  for  him  some  nice  savoury  meal ;  and  was  in  every  way  attentive 
to  his  wants  and  comforts.  The  result  was,  that  he  gradually  softened  down;  he 
listened  with  attention,  and  even  pleasure,  to  the  kind,  cheerful,  sensible  advice  of  his 
wife  ;  till  at  last  he  found  and  confessed  that  there  was  ''  no  place  like  home,'^  like  liu 
home,— and  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  that  home,  he  forsook  his  dangerous  companions, 
broke  oft' from  his  evil  habits,  corrected  his  bad  tempers,  and  became  the  kind,  attentive, 
considerate,  affectionate  husband.  Clever  Patty  !  She  knew  how  to  manage  a  hus 
band ;  she  had  found  out  "  the  way  to  keep  him." 

These  two  cases,  Mr.  Editor,  may  suffice  in  the  way  of  illustration.  Let  me  conclude 
with  a  few  remarks  addressed  to  your  female  readers,  and  especially  to  those  who  are 
married.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  wife  considers  her  husband  ivortJi  keeping — that 
she  esteems  his  company  more  than  his  absence— his  cheerful  smile  rather  than  his  angry 
frown — his  kind  sympathy  and  affectionate  counsels,  as  greatly  superior  to  unkind 
feelings,  cross  looks,  and  harsh  words.  Should  there  be  any  of  a  contrary  mind — who 
prefer  storms  to  sunshine — discord  and  strife  to  peace  and  goodwill ;  —all  I  can  say  is^ 
that  I  am  astonished  at  them,  and  that  most  sincerely  do  I  pity  them.  Though  every 
marriage  may  not  be  between  persons  who  are  *^  over  head  and  ears  in  love  "  wdth  each 
other,  yet  I  suppose,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  there  is  the  exercise  of  a  good  portion  of 
liking  and  confidence  ;  and  it  should  be  the  care  of  every  v/oman  to  preserve  those  feelings 
in  lively  exercise.  To  this  end  she  should  study  her  hiishand's  tastes  and  tempers^ 
including  even  what  may  be  called  his  "crotchets;"  and  though  she  may  not  exactly 
approve  of  either,  yet  it  will  be  to  her  interest,  and  to  her  happiness,  to  adapt  herself  as 
much  as  possible  to  both,  with  the  view  of  securing  his  approbation,  and  also  of  softening 
down  what  is  rugged,  and  of  correcting  what  is  bad.  And  this  rule  should  be  applied  to 
wliat  are  called  "  little  things  ;''^  first,  because  little  things  often  cause  great  misunder- 
standings ;  and  secondly,  because,  if  they  be  hut  little  things,  the  act  of  yielding  about 
them  will  be  easy.  Let  the  man  have  his  way  in  things  which  are  perfectly  indifferent ; 
and  as  to  those  which  you  deem  of  more  importance,  try  to  bring  him  round  to  your  way 
of  thinking, — not  by  contradicting  him,  or  holding  a  long  argument  w^ith  him,  but  by 
goodnatured  reasoning,  and  by  kindness  of  general  behaviour.  And  let  your  adoption 
of  his  modes,  and  your  submission  to  his  tempers,  be  free  from  sullenness  or  sourness. 
Do  not  comply  with  a  conceited  toss  of  the  head,  as  much  as  to  Kay,  **  Well,  master,  you 
shall  have  your  way  ;  but  mine  is  the  best,  after  all."  A  man  of  the  least  observation 
will  perceive  this,  and  will  be  offended  at  it.  In  short,  make  it  evident  that  you  under- 
stand your  husband — that  you  think  him  a  good  husband,  and  that  your  earnest  wish  is  tcf 
make  him  as  comfortable  as  possible.     This  is  part  of  "  the  way  to  keep  him." 

To  this  regulation  of  your  temper  and  general  deportment,  endeavour  to  add  those 
attractions  of  person  and  of  home  that  may  render  you  a  pleasing  companion,  and  your 
habitation — humble  though  it  may  be — comfortable,  and  even  attractive  ;  something-  that 
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hay  make  him  think  of  his  cot  and  his  **  little  old  woman,"  so  as  to  sweeten  his  hours  of 
X)il,  and  hasten  his  steps  homeward  when  his  day's  work  is  done.  Do  not  too  readily 
mppose  that,  when  you  have  succeeded  to  gain  the  affections  of  a  man,  you  have  neces- 
liiily  succeeded  to  secure  them,  let  your  after-conduct  be  what  it  may.  The  man  may 
lot  be  free  from  blame  ;  but  see  that  no  blame  attaches  to  you.  Why  has  your  husband 
'ess  of  the  lover  about  him  now  than  he  had  when  **  sweethearting  ?  "  What  was  it  that 
ittracted  him  to  you  ?  Think  of  this,  and  keep  up,  and,  if  possible,  increase  the  attrac- 
tion. There  are  charms  in  a  clean  face — a  neat  body — a  smiling  countenance — a  cheerful 
tone — a  wcU-swcpt  hearth — a  nice  cup  of  tea,  or  a  well-cooked  bit  of  meat  and  potato, 
which  few  men  will  be  able  to  withstand,  however  they  may  have  been  put  out  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  or  however  rough  their  natural  tempers  may  be.  Let  a  poor  fellow 
have  been  hard  at  work  all  day — let  his  work  have  turned  out  unfavourably — let  him 
have  met  with  some  disappointment  or  loss — or  let  him  return  home  wet  and  weary ; — 
yet  the  sight  of  the  attractions  I  have  just  named, — with  a  dry  coat,  and  a  warm  pair  of 
easy  shoes, — will  be  sure  to  have  a  soothing,  calming  influence.  But  let  a  man  in  this 
state  of  mind  encounter  smoke,  slop,  a  grimy  face,  wet  and  slovenly  dress,  a  hearth 
strewed  with  ashes,  little  or  no  lire,  children  screaming  and  ci'awling  on  the  floor,  no 
meal  ready,  angry  looks  and  cross  words  ; — and  what  wonder  if  he  express  his  dissatis- 
faction in  stormy  words,  or,  as  is  but  too  commonly  the  case,  repair  to  the  nearest  public- 
house,  where  all  is  cheerfulness,  comfort,  and  attraction  ?  My  Jem  brought  me  home, 
the  other  day,  a  scrap  from  an  American  paper,  so  much  to  my  purpose,  that  I  cannot 
forbear  quoting  it.  By  the  bye,  I  told  Jem  to  search  for  the  counterpart — the  dufi/  of 
a  husband  in  this  matter  ;  because  it  is  rather  too  much  to  lay  the  whole  duty  upon  a 
wife's  shoulder :  he  promised  me  he  would,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  be  as  good  as 
his  word.     But  for  my  quotation  : — 

•'  Endeavour  to  make  your  husband's  habitation  alluring  and  delightful  to  him.  Let  it  be  to 
him  a  sanctuary  to  which  his  heait  may  always  turn  from  the  calamities  of  life.  Make  it  a 
repose  from  its  cares,  a  slielter  from  the  world,  a  home  not  for  his  person  only,  but  for  his  heart, 
lie  may  meet  with  pleasure  in  other  houses,  but  let  him  find  a  pleasure  in  his  own.  Should  he 
be  dejected,  soothe  him;  should  he  be  silent  and  thoughtful,  do  not  heedlessly  disturb  him; 
should  he  be  studious,  favour  him  with  all  practicable  facilities  ;  or  should  he  be  peevish,  make 
allov/ance  for  human  nature,  and  by  your  sweetness,  gentleness,  and  good  humour,  urge  him 
continually  to  thinks  though  he  may  not  say  it— 'This  woman  is  indeed  a  comfort  to  me;  I 
cannot  but  love  her,  and  requite  such  gentleness  and  affection  as  they  deserve.'  " 

I  know  there  are  men  v/hose  natures  are  amazingly  rugged,  and  whom  it  is  difficult  to 
subdue  or  to  improve  ;  but  will  they  be  made  better  by  sour  looks,  cross  words,  or  care- 
less treatment?  They  may  be  ''odd-tempered ;"  but  before  you  "casta  stone"  at 
them,  inquire  whether  you  are  altogether 

**  Free  from  temper's  flaws  unseemly.'* 

Some  metals,  I  have  heard  my  Jem  say,  require  a  more  intense  heat  than  others  to  make 
them  melt— or  fusey  as  he  calls  it;  but  none  are  so  hard  as  not  to  be  melted  by  some 
process  or  other.  And  I  question  whether  there  is  any  man  so  queer  or  ill-tempered,  as 
not  to  be  softened  or  subdued  by  kind  treatment.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  excuse  men  for 
their  crooked  tempers,  unreasonable  expectations,  harsh  censures,  or  brutal  conduct  (for 
there  are  such  men  in  the  world) ;  but  I  do  say  that  it  is  the  duti/,  and  will  be  for  the 
happiness^  of  every  married  woman,  to  study  to  improve,  by  every  means  in  her  power, 
the  man  to  whom  she  is  wedded  for  life*  -./r  -kit 

N^'ember  4,  1850.  Martha  Makepeace. 


'A.,^    >'\^^^'T^\" 


Mind  your  own  Affairs.-— "  I  can't  conceive,"  said  one  nobleman  to  another,  '^  how 
it  is  you  manage  your  affairs.  I  am  convinced  that  you  are  not  of  a  temper  to  spend 
more  than  your  income ;  and,  though  your  income  is  less  than  mine,  I  could  not  afford 
to  live  at  the  rate  you  do."  "  My  lord,"  said  the  other,  **  I  have  a  situation."  "You 
amaze  iiie  \  I  never  heard  of  it  till  now.    Pray  what  is  it  ?''    "  I  am  my  own  steward." 
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THE  WOllKING  MAN'S  GARDEN. 


In  the  la.st  week  in  September  we  sowed  the 
iicd.i  of  pome  favourite  vegetables  used  as 
salad,  and  wc  planted  a  considirable  quantity 
of  cabba;;e.s  and  cauiitlowers  ;  let  us  now  coine 
lo  the  gardi-n,  and  see  what  further  work  re- 
mains to  be  done.  There  are  several  beds 
from  wliich  carrots  and  parsnips  have  been 
removed,  and  there  is  also  a  large  one,  from 
which  the  main  crop  of  onions  has  been  pulled  ; 
all  these  should  now  be  dug  and  well  manured, 
and  then  i)lanted  with  coleworts  and  broccoli. 
There  cannot  be  too  much  greens  in  a  cottage- 
garden  in  winter,  for  what  may  not  be  wanted 
for  the  use  of  the  family,  will  be  eaten  by  the 
cow,  the  pigs,  or  the  fowls.  Before,  however, 
we  begin  either  to  sow  or  plant,  wc  should  ask 
ft  few  (luestions  relative  to  the  storing  and  pre- 
pcrving  those  vegetables  whicli  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  ground.  Where  are  your 
carrots  ?  where  your  parsnips  ?  Have  you 
packi'd  them  in  sand,  or  pitted  them  in  a  dry 
corner  of  your  garden  ?  And  how  have  you 
managed  the  onions  ?  AVhat !  not  done  any- 
thing more  than  house  them?  Then  we  must 
go  to  work  at  once,  or  they  will  be  all  lost. 

PACKING   CARROTS. 

First,  let  us  choose  an  out-house  with  a  dry 
floor,  sweep  it  clean,  and  then  shake  over  one  end 
of  it  a  thick  layer  of  sand.  On  this  spread  the 
carrots  in  rows,  having  their  heads  all  in  one 
direction.  Wlien  this  is  done,  shake  sand  un- 
sparingly over  them,  and  put  on  another  sheet 
of  carrots,  having  their  heads  turned  in  the 
opiK)site  direction  to  those  of  the  first  layer  ; 
then  add  more  sand,  and  so  go  on,  spreading 
sand  and  the  roots  alternately  until  you  have 
packed  all  fSome  of  our  friends,  however, 
have  no  house,  or  spare  room,  in  wliich  they 
could  store  them.  Well,  they  must  take  them 
to  the  garden,  and,  choosing  a  warm,  sunny 
corner,  or  border,  put  them  exactly  in  the 
game  way  they  would  potatoes.  In  either 
case,  there  are  two  rules  which  it  is  necessary 
to  observe :  lirst,  that  the  heads  of  all  be  cut 
oir  to  i)revent  them  shooting  in  spring;  and 
secondly,  that  none  of  the  roots  which  have 
been  injured  by  worms,  or  wounded  with  the 
tools  used  in  taking  them  from  the  ground, 
Kliall  be  stored  with  the  others.  They  will 
decay  in  a  short  time,  and  must  be  placed  by 
themselves,  and  used  as  soon  as  possible. 

rAKSNirS  TO  KKEP  TIIKOlIOri  THE  WiNTER. 

— These  may  be  treated  just  in  the  same  way 
"WC  have  described  for  the  carrots,  but  they 
will  preserve  tlieir  fresh  llavour  longer  if 
managed  after  the  following  simide  method: — 
Digth(m  up  carefully,  cut  off  the  heads,  and 
i*pread  them  on  the  gravel-walks  for  three 
days,  if  the  weather  is  dry  and  sunny ;  after- 


wards pack  them  in  sand,  or  put  them  in  a 
pit. 

Onions  to  dry,  and  keep  through  the 
AViNTER. — I  have  asked  above  how  the  onions 
were  mana,ged.  As  you  have  not  told  me,  I 
fear  they  have  not  had  proper  care  ;  so  1  shall 
tell  you  how  they  should  have  been  dried  and 
stored.  During  the  last  week  in  September 
they  ought  to  have  been  pulled,  and  either 
spread  on  a  gravel  walk  or  in  some  covered 
place  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  but 
protected  from  rain.  Here  they  should  have 
been  turned  once  or  twice  a  day,  until 
thoroughly  dried,  when  they  were  fit  'for  being 
stored  away  into  any  well-aired  loft.  If  they 
are  laid  thickly  on  the  floor  of  the  loft,  they 
should  be  turned  once  a  week  :  but  the  better 
plan  is,  to  string  them  by  the  tails,  or  hang 
them  in  nets. 

BROCCOLI. 

Now  let  us  come  to  the  garden,  and  having 
procured  our  broccoli  and  colewort  i)lants,  let 
us  proceed  to  iDut  them  down.  The  beds  arc 
rich  and  w^arm  and  dry,  and  have  been  well 
dug,  and  raked  evenly.  First,  let  us  stretch 
our  line  across  one  of  them,  and  then,  with  a 
dibbling-stick,  set  a  row  of  plants,  as  neai'ly  as 
possible  of  one  size.  Let  each  plant  be  two  ' 
feet  apart,  and  between  this  row  and  the  next  \ 
allow  a  space  of  about  three  feet.  As  soon  as 
the  bed  is  finished,  water  it  well,  but  quietly, 
so  as  not  to  disturb  the  earth  wdiich  you  have 
pressed  round  the  roots.  Broccoli  plants  have 
long  stems,  and  therefore  you  must  not  forget 
to  watch  their  growth,  and  to  draw  up  the 
earth  about  them,  as  they  may  need  it  both 
for  their  nourishment  and  to  keex)  them 
straight. 

COLEWORTS. 

Coleworts  should  also  be  planted  with  a  line 
and  a  dibbling-stick  ;  but  as  they  do  not  grow 
to  any  great  size,  eight  inches  is  sufficient  be- 
tween the  rows,  and  a  foot  between  each  plant. 
Water  moderately  as  soon  as  planted,  and 
afterwards  every  morning,  about  seven  o'clock, 
until  November.  Keep  them  free  from  weeds, 
and  stir  the  ground  about  them  frequently. 

Advancing  Crops  now  demand  attention. 
They  are — endive,  turnips,  cabbage,  cauli- 
flowers, lettuce,  and  parsley. 

ENDIVE. 

We  shall  see  to  the  endive  first,  as  it  is  fully 
grown,  and  only  requires  to  be  blanched.  This 
is  done  by  gathering  together,  in  one  hand,  the 
leaves  of  a  head;  and  then,  with  the  other, 
rolling  matting  round  it  several  times,  until  it 
ends  in  a  top  so  pointed  that  neither  dew  nor 
rain  can  penetrate  to  the  interior. 
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TURNIPS. 

Thin  with  the  hoe  those  sown  last  month,  if 
the  rough  leaves  arc  about  one  incli  in  breadth; 
otherwise,  wait  until  they  are  so,  but  not  longer, 
if  you  desire  to  accomplish  the  work  with  ex- 
pedition and  facility.  Be  careful,  when  using 
the  hoe,  not  to  draw  the  earth  about  the  young 
roots,  as  it  will  cause  them  to  grow  into  awk- 
ward shapes  ;  and  besides  they  do  not  require 
any  other  shade  or  protection  than  that  wiiich 
is  afforded  them  by  their  own  broad  leaves. 

CABBAGE. 

Come  now  to  the  beds  in  which  we  sowed 
cabbage-seeds  last  August.     You  see  the  plants 
are  too  thick,  and  are  beginning  to  look  drawn 
and    miserable.      They    must,    therefore,    be 
thinned  without  loss  of  time  ;  and  if  we  do  not 
want  for  our  own  use  those  we  shall  pick  out, 
let  us  by  all  means  divide  them  amongst  our 
neighbours.     Take  up  as  much  earth  round  the 
roots  as  possible,  and  be  careful  not  to  break 
them ;  then,   with  a  sharp  knife,  cut  off  the 
long  tapering  root  or  tail,  which  descends  from 
the  centre  of  the  stem,  as  it  prevents  the  quick 
formation  of  these   little  fibres  which   draw 
nourishment  from  the  soil  for  the  support  of  the 
plant.      The   York   and   Sugar-loaf,    and   all 
other  smaller  kinds,   may  be  set  in  rows  six- 
teen Inches  apart,  and   each  plant  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  foot  from  the  next ;  but  the  larger 
kinds,  such  as  Drum-heads  and  Flat-Dutch,  re- 
quire to   be  three  feet  apart  every  way.     As 
soon  as  you  have  thinned  a  bed,  water  it ;  and 
as  soon  as  you  have  filled  another  bed  with  the 
plants   drawn   from  that,  water  it  also,  and 
afterwards,  occasionally,  before  sun-rise. 


CAULIFLOWERS. 

Draw  the  earth  round  the  stems  of  those 
which  are  ripening,  and  water  them  abundantly 
every  morning  before  eight  o'clock.  Nothing 
tends  so  much  to  the  flavour  of  this  vegetable 
as  keeping  the  ground  moist  around  it. 

LETTUCE. 

Now  prick  out  the  young  plants  of  the 
August  sowing,  and  set  them  in  rows  in  a  shel- 
tered warm  border.  Let  each  row  be  one  foot 
apart,  and  the  plants  stand  at  the  distance  of 
about  eight  inches,  one  from  the  other.  In 
severe  weather  you  must  protect  this  bed  with 
hoops  and  mats ;  but  the  moment  the  fine 
weather  returns,  remove  all  protection  that  ob- 
structs the  air  and  the  light. 

PARSLEY. 

This  valuable  herb  is  now  becoming  rank, 
unless  it  is  kept  frequently  cut.  Come  to  the 
borders  where  it  grows.  See  !  some  looks  too 
thick ;  let  us  at  once  thin  it,  carefully  and 
evenly.  In  other  places  it  looks  coarse  and 
hard  ;  let  us  cut  off  the  tops,  and  when  we  re- 
turn next  week  we  shall  find  a  crop  of  fresh, 
^weet,  young  leaves, 


Having  now  done  so  much,  we  would  leave 
the  garden  for  this  week.  Our  next  visit  shall 
be  to  the  fruit-trees. 

APrLES.— now  TO  GATHER  AND   PllESERVE 
TJI ROUGH    THE   WINTER. 

It  is  now  time  we  should  look  after  the  fruit- 
trees.      Come !    I  see  you    have    apple-trees, 
whose  crop  is  rich  and  ripe  ;  and  there  are  also 
some  pear-trees,  laden  with  delicious  fruit.    No 
time  must  now  be  lost  in  gathering  all  that  are 
ripe,  for  what  falls,  or  is  shaken  from  the  trees, 
is  always  injured.      Get  a  large  basket,  and 
send  one  of  the  little  boys  into  a  tree,  and  let 
him  gather   the   apples  one  by  one,  and  lay 
them  gently  in  the  basket.      These  only  are 
ripe  which  come  off  without  any  force  ;    and  if 
he  tries  to  pull  any  others,  he  will,  by  doing 
so,  shake  the  ripe  fruit  from  the  tree.     When 
the  basket  is  full,  let  him  hand  it  down  to 
some  one  able  to  carry  it  to  the  store-room, 
where  the  apples  should  be  placed  in  a  heap' 
for  five  or  six  days.     At  the  end  of  that  time 
let  them  be  wiped  dry,  spread  on  the  floor  in 
shigle  rows,  and  covered  either  with  fern  or 
sand. 

rEARS.--TO   GATHER  AND   PRESERVE 
THROUGH   THE   WINTER. 

Pears  which  we  wish  to  preserve  through 
the  winter  should  not  be  allowed  to  hang  unlil 
quite  ripe;  but  they  must  be  gathered  still 
more  carefully  than  the  apples,  wiped  dry  at 
once,  and  placed,  -in  single  rows,  on  a  shelf. 
Those  touched  by  frost  cannot  be  kept,  nor  can 
those  which  arc  at  all  bruised.  Neither  apples 
nor  pears  should  be  gathered  on  a  wet  day. 


PLUMS. 

Plums  are  a  delicious  fruit ;  and  as  this  is 
.just  the  time  wlien  we  should  take  the  first 
step  towards  their  propagation,  we  shall  not 
pass  it  by  unprofitably.  First,  then,  let  us 
make  choice  of  a  sheltered  border,  having  dry, 
mellow  soil ;  and,  when  this  has  been  well  dug 
and  raked,  let  us  lay  on  it,  in  rows,  good  plum- 
stones.  Each  row  should  be  six  inclies  apart, 
and  the  stones  one  foot  distant  in  the  rows'. 
With  the  back  of  the  spade  let  them  be  well* 
pressed  into  the  earth,  and  afterwards  covered 
the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  with  rich,  warm  soil, 
taken  from  some  other  part  of  the  garden! 
Fine  healthy  plants  will  be  the  result  of  this 
management,  which  will  grow  up  into  strong 
stocks,  for  grafting  or  budding. 

IMany  gardeners  think  it  advisable  to  pre- 
serve plum-stones  for  sowing  in  spring,  lest  the 
plants  which  spring  from  those  put  down  in 
this  should  be  injured  by  the  frost  or  vermin. 
For  this  purpose  they  procure  a  large  garden  ' 
pot,  and  having  poured  into  it  dry  sand,  to  the 
depth  of  about  three  inches,  they  place  on  this 
a  few  stones,  not  suffering  one  to  touch  another. 
Sand,  to  the  same  depth,  is  again  poured  in  ; 
theu  a  layer  of  stone ;  and  so  on,  until  the  pot 
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If*  full.     These  stones  will  not  show  any  symp- 
toms of  decay  for  several  months. 

CHEKllY-STONES. 

The  ffumc  method  may  be  adopted  for  tlie 
propn^ntion  of  cherries  as  plums.  The  same 
boiuioii,  the  same  soil,  and  the  eame  treatment, 
\«ill  suit  both. 

GRAFTING. 

Wo  have  mentioned  the  terms  "  grafting  " 
and  "  budding,"  and  now  we  would  say  a  few 
words  on  both  processes.  Grafting  consists  in 
removing  a  brancli  from  one  tree  and  inserting 
it  on  the  stem  of  another,  in  such  a  manner 
tliat  the  cutting  is  nourished  by  the  sap  of  the 
Btock.  When  a  branch  is  thus  applied,  it  is 
called  a  "  scion."  The  two  most  commonly- 
practised  methods  of  grafting  are  known  as  the 
"  tongue-grafting,"  and  the  *•  cleft-grafting." 
The  former  is  used  on  small-sized  stocks,  and 
the  latter  on  the  larger  size.     We  hope  to  de- 


scribe both  in  February  and  March,  which  are 
tlie  proper  months  in  which  to  perform  these 
delicate  operations. 

BUDDING. 

Budding  is  a  species  of  grafting,  and  is  per- 
formed for  the  same  purpose.  The  difference 
consists  in  attaching  a  bud,  instead  of  a  brancli, 
to  the  stock.  The  process  is  usually  performed 
in  July  and  August,  and,  if  it  is  permitted  us, 
we  shall  describe  it  when  these  months  next 
visit  us. 

How  neat  a  garden  looks  after  one  has 
finished  judiciously  a  week's  work!  Let  us 
look  round  us  now  for  a  moment.  The  great 
show  of  flowers  is  gone,  and  yet  it  is  "  pleasant 
to  the  sight " — ay,  and  pleasant  to  the  thoughts, 
too — for  in  its  numerous  well-laid-out  beds  we 
have  a  rich  promise  of  futui-e  enjoyment.  Next 
week  we  shall  look  to  the  flowers. 


LIFE'S  GUIDING  STAR. 

The  youth,  whose  bark  is  guided  o'er 

A  summer  stream  by  zeph)n.-'s  breath, 
With  idle  gaze,  delights  to  pore 

On  imaged  skies  that  glow  beneath  ; 
But  should  a  fleeting  storm  arise, 

To  shade  awhile  the  watery  way, 
Quick  lifts  to  heaven  his  anxious  eyes, 

And  speeds  to  reach  some  sheltering  bay. 

'Tis  thus  down  Time's  eventful  tide, 

While  prosperous  breezes  gentle  blow. 
In  Life's  frail  bark  we  gaily  ride, 

Our  hopes,  our  thoughts,  all  fixed  below.; 
But  let  one  cloud  the  prospect  dim — 

The  wind  its  quiet  stillness  mar, 
At  once  we  raise  our  cry  to  Him, 

Whose  light  is  Life's  best  Guiding  Star. 


JUVENILE     CABINET. 


COUNSELS  FOR  TIIE   YOUNG. 

Never  be  cast  down  by  trifles.  If  a  spider 
breaks  his  thread,  twenty  times  will  he  mend 
it  again.  Makeup  your  minds  to  do  a  thing 
and  you  Avill  do  it.  Fear  not,  if  a  trouble 
comes  ui)on  you  ;  keep  up  your  spirits,  though 
the  day  be  a  dark  one. 

Mind  what  you  run  after  1  Never  be  con- 
tent with  a  bubble  that  will  burst,  or  firewood 
that  will  end  in  smoke  and  darkness.  Get 
that  which  you  can  keep,  and  which  is  worth 
keeping. 

Fight  hard  against  a  hasty  temper.  Anger 
will  come,  but  resist  it  gtrougly.    A  spark  may 


set  a  house  on  fire.  A  fit  of  passion  may  give 
you  cause  to  mourn  all  the  days  of  your  life. 
Never  revenge  an  injury. 

If  you  have  an  enemy,  act  kindly  toward  him, 
and  make  him  your  friend.  You  may  not  ^vin 
him  over  at  once,  but  try  him  again.  Let  one 
kindness  be  followed  by  another,  till  you  have 
compassed  your  end.  By  little  and  little  great 
things  are  completed;  and  so  repeated  kind- 
ness will  soften  the  heart  of  a  stone. 

Whatever  you  do,  do  it  willingly.  A  boy 
that  is  whipped  at  school  never  learns  his  les- 
sons well.  A  man  that  is  compelled  to  work, 
cares  not  how  badly  it  is  performed.    He  that 
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)ull8  off  his  coat  cheerfully,  strips  up  his 
tlecves  in  earnest,  and  sings  while  he  works,  is 
;he  man  for  me. 

Evil  thoughts  are  worse  enemies  than  lions 
md  tigers ;  for  we  can  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
vild  buasts,  but  bad  thoughts  win  their  way 
sverywhere.  The  cup  that  is  full  will  hold  no 
nore  ;  keep  your  head  and  hearts  full  of  good 
houghts,  that  bad  thoughts  may  find  no  room 
.0  enter. 

Be  careful  in  choosing  associates  and  com- 
•ades.  I'eoplc  will  judge  you  from  tlie  com- 
)any  you  keep.  Avoid  the  society  of  the 
,'ulgar  and  vicious,  for  they  will  lead  you  into 
labits  of  immorality  and  wickedness,  which 
vill  in  the  end  degrade  and  ruin  you.  Avoid 
.he  company  of  the  profane  swearer,  the  gam- 
)ler,  the  liar,  and  as  you  would  shrink  from 
he  poisonous  stink  of  a  serpent,  so  scorn  to 
issociate  with  that  person  who  frequents  the 
jroggery  or  gambling  hell.  Such  as  these  have 
larkened  the  characters,  and  hopes,  and  lives  of 
houiands  of  thoughtless  young  men.  Take 
leed,  therefore,  and  choose  none  but  honest 
md  uijright  associates. 


RAIN-MAKERS. 

The  Rain-makers,  or  native  soothsayers  of 
ifrica,  are  employed  by  the  people  to  put  an 
end  to  the  droughts.  "  The  modes  in  which 
hey  propitiate  the  clouds  are  various.  The 
ine  most  commonly  practised  is  by  collecting 
L  few  leaves  of  each  individual  variety  of  tree 
u  the  forest,  which  they  allow  to  simmer  in 


large  pots  over  a  slow  fire,  while  a  sheep  ia 
killed  by  pricking  it  in  the  heart  with  a  *  lemue' 
or  long  sewing-needle,  while  the  rain-maker  is 
employed  in  performing  a  variety  of  absurd  in- 
cantations. The  steam  arising  I'rom  the  sim- 
mering leaves  is  supposed  to  reach  and  propi- 
tiate the  cloud«,  and  tlie  remainder  of  the  duy 
is  spent  in  dances,  which  are  joined  in  by  all 
the  tribe  and  kept  up  till  midnight,  being  ac- 
companied with  songs  having  a  long-continued 
chorus,  in  which  all  join,  and  the  burden  of 
which  is  the  power  and  praises  of  the  rain- 
maker. It  often,  however,  happens  that  the 
relentless  clouds  decline  attending  to  the  soli- 
citations of  the  rain-maker,  and  the  fields  of 
young  com  become  parched  and  withered. 
Other  schemes  are  then  resorted  to.  A  j;  um- 
ber of  the  young  men  sally  forth,  and,  forming 
an  extensive  circle,  they  inclose  tlie  rocky  face 
of  some  mountain-side  in  which  the  rock-loving 
klipspringer  is  likely  to  be  met  with,  when,  by 
gradually  contracting  their  circle,  like  our 
Highlanders  of  old,  they  generally  manage  to 
catch  alive  sundry  klipspringers,  whose  voices 
arc  supposed  to  attract  rain.  The  unfortunate 
little  antelopes  thus  captured  are  paraded  round 
the  kraal,  wliile  the  rain-maker,  by  pinching 
and  tormenting  them,  induces  them  to  scream. 
But  as  it  often  happens  that  these  and  all  his 
other  machinations  prove  unavailing,  the  rain- 
maker is  at  times  obliged  eventually  to  make 
a  moonlight  flitting  and  cut  and  run  for  it,  when 
the  services  of  another  of  the  fraternity  are 
courted. — Cimiming. 


The  BAiiOMETER.-r-Dr.  Arnott,  in  his  "  Elements  of  Physics,"  in  writing  concerning  the 
^lercurial  Barometer^  says  its  great  use  as  a  weather-glass  seems  to  be  to  the  mariner,  who 
•cams  over  the  whole  ocean,  and  is  often  under  skies  and  climates  altogether  new  to  him.  The 
vatchful  captain  of  the  present  day,  trusting  to  this  extraordinary  monitor,  is  frequently 
inabled  to  take  in  sail,  and  to  make  ready  for  the  storm,  where,  in  former  times,  the  dreadful 
risitation  would  have  fallen  upon  him  unprepared.  The  marine  barometer  has  not  yet  been 
n  general  use  for  many  years,  and  the  author  v,as  one  of  a  numerous  crew  who  probably  owed 
heir  preservation  to  its  almost  miraculous  warning.  It  was  in  a  southern  latitude.  The  sun 
lad  just  set  witJi  placid  appearance,  closing  a  beautiful  afternoon,  and  the  usual  mirth  of  the 
ivenhig  watch  was  proceeding,  when  the  captain's  order  came  to  prepare  with  all  haste  for  a 
itcrm.  The  barometer  had  begun  to  fall  with  appalling  rapidity.  As  yet,  the  oldest  sailors 
lad  not  perceived  even  a  threatening  in  the  sky,  and  were  surprised  at  the  extent  and  hurry  of 
he  preparations  ;  but  the  required  measures  were  not  completed,  when  a  more  awful  hurricane 
DWYii  upon  them  than  the  most  experienced  had  ever  braved.  Nothing  could  withstand  it ; 
he  sails,  already  furled  and  closely  bound  to  the  yards,  were  riven  away  in  tatters  :  even  the 
3are  yards  and  masts  were  in  great  i^art  disabled ;  and  at  one  time  the  whole  rigging  had 
learly  fidlen  by  the  board.  Such,  for  a  few  hours,  was  the  mingled  roar  of  the  hurricane 
ibove,  of  the  waves  around,  and  of  the  incessant  peals  of  thunder,  that  no  human  voice  could  be 
leard,  and  amidst  the  general  consternation  even  the  trumpet  sounded  in  vain.  In  that  awful 
light,  but  for  the  little  tube  of  mercury  which  had  given  warning,  neither  the  strength  of  tlie 
loble  ship,  nor  the  skill  and  energies  of  the  commander,  could  have  saved  one  man  to  tell  ihe 
;ale.  On  the  following  morning  the  wind  was  again  at  rest,  but  the  ship  lay  upon  the  yet 
leaving  waves,  an  unsightly  wreck. 
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Bird's  Svpmon  FiLTEft.— An  exceedingly  , 
Ingenious  ami  cllicicnt  apparatus  for  liltering 
water  has  been  invented  and  registered  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Jtird,  an  experimental  chemist,  of  Bir- 
mingham. The  instrument,  as  applied  to  the 
numerous  domestic  purposes  for  which  it  has 
been  dej^igned,  is  altogether  novel  in  iti  prin- 
ciple, and  belongs  to  that  class  in  which  filtra- 
tion takes  place  by  ascent.  It  consists  of  a 
cylindrical  metallic  vessel  of  great  strength, 
which  has  an  opening  all  round  it  at  the  base. 
The  internal  surface  of  the  vessel  is  formed  of 
two  hollow  truncated  cones  of  equal  dimen- 
sions, also  made  very  strong,  and  united  at 
their  smaller  ends,  there  being  a  free  communi- 
cation from  one  to  another.  Into  the  narrow 
part  of  this  double  cone,  which  occupies  the 
whole  interior  of  the  filter,  some  finely  powdered 
(iuartz  is  compressed  by  hydraulic  power,  the 
crystals,  before  being  powdered,  having  been 
boiled  successively  in  nitric  acid  and  caustic 
potash,  in  order  to  destroy  their  ferruginous 
and  argillaceous  matter-,  which  process  reduces 
them  to  a  condition  of  porosity  and  chemicaL 
neutrality.  A  layer  of  the  same  material,  but 
ill  a  coarser  state  of  division,  is  then  pressed 
hito  each  cone,  next  to  the  first,  and  after  this 
a  layer  of  a  third  kind  still  coarser,  until  the 
whole  interior  of  the  filter  has  been  filled  with 
layers  of  powdered  quartz,  prepared  as  above 
described,  and  of  eleven  different  degrees  of 
fineness,  the  finest  being  in  the  middle,  and  the 
coarser  ones  succeeding  each  other  in  order  to- 
wards the  top  and  bottom  of  the  instrument, 
where  it  is  coaj-scst.  The  intention  of  this  ar- 
rangement is,  that  there  shall  be  a  filter  for 
each  particle  of  foreign  matter  held  by  the 
water  in  a  state  of  mechanical  suspension,  the 
smaller  ones  being  stopped  by  the  finer  silex, 
and  the  larger  ones  by  the  more  coarse.  An 
elastic  tube  of  gutta  percha,  or  other  suitable 
material,  conducts  from  an  orifice  in  the  upper 
part  of  tlie  vessel,  and  hangs  down  from  it  in 
the  requisite  length,  terminating  in  a  tap  of 
electro-silver  metal  for  domestic  purposes. 
Tlie  instrument  being  plunged  into  a  cistern  or 
tank  at  the  smallest  elevation  of  level  above 
that  of  the  tap  sullicient  to  convert  the  instru- 
ment and  tube  into  a  syphon,  upon  suction 
being  produced  at  the  tap,  the  water  of  the 
cistern  will  pass  Irom  the  cistern  within  the 
vessel,  througli  the  powdered  silica,  up  the  as- 
cending and  down  the  descending  portion  of 
the  tube,  after  having  been  completely  filtered 
in  its  passage  througli,  The  operation  of 
cleansing  is  readily  performed  by  inverting  the 
order  of  detail  in  the  above  operation — that  is, 
by  putting  the  instrument  on  the  low,  and  the 
metal  tap  on  the  high  level,  the  tube  having 
been  kept  filled  with  water  in  th<}  meantime. 
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Interesting  Astronomical  Fact. — Tw( 
persons  were  born  at  the  same  place,  at  tin 
same  moment  of  time.     After  an  age  of  fiftji' 
years,  they  both  died,  also  at  the  same  spot  J 
and  at  the  same  instant,  yet  one  had  lived  ond 
hundred  days  more  than  the  other.     How  wasjf 
this  possible  ?     Not  to  keep  our  friends  in  sus  P 
pense,  the  solution  turns  on   a   curious,  but* 
with  a  little  reflection,  a  very  obvious  point  u!^ 
circumnavigation.     A  person  going  round  the 
world  towards  the  west,  loses  a  day,  and  toff  J'^ 
wards   the   east,   he  gains   one.     Supposing, 
then,  two  persons  born  together  at  ths  Cape  ol 
Good  Hope,  whence  a  voyage  round  the  world 
may  be  performed  in  a  year ;  if  one  perform 
this  constantly  towards  the  west,  in  fifty  years 
he  will  be  fifty  days  behind  the  stationary  in 
habitants ;  and  if  the  other  sail  equally  toward? 
the  east,  he  will  be  fifty  days  in  advance  ol 
them.     One,  therefore,  will  have  seen  one  hun- 
dred days  more  than  the  other,  though  they 
were  born  and  died  in  the  same  place,  at  the 
same  moment,  and  even  lived  continually  in 
the  same  latitudes,  and  reckoned  by  the  same 
calendar. 

Tact  and  Talent. — Talent  is  something, 
but  tact  is  everything.  Talent  is  serious,  sober, 
grave,  and  respectable— tact  is  all  that,  and 
more  too.  It  is  not  another  sense,  but  it  is  the 
life  of  all  five.  It  is  the  open  eye,  the  quick 
ear,  the  judging  taste,  the  keen  smell,  and  th^ 
lively  touch.  It  is  the  interpreter  of  all  rid- 
dles, the  surmounter  of  all  difficulties.  It  is 
useful  in  all  places  and  at  all  times.  It  is  use 
ful  in  solitude,  for  it  shows  a  man  his  way  into 
the  world.  Talent  is  power;  tact  is  skill 
Talent  is  weight ;  tact  is  momentum.  Talent  ^ 
knows  what  to  do;  tact  knows  how  to  do  it.  ^ 
Talent  makes  a  man  respectable ;  tact  makes  a  %^[; 
man  respected.  Talent  is  wealth ;  tact  is 
ready  money.  For  all  the  practical  purposes 
of  life,  tact  carries  it  against  talent  ten  to  one. 

Exercise. — In-door  exercise  is  very  different 
from  out-door  exercise.  The  air  of  a  house  hat 
always  less  oxygen  in  it  than  the  air  without.f ' 
It  is  more  relaxing.  Besides,  mere  walldng  uj: 
and  down  a  room  is  dull  employment :  and  ex- 
ercise to  be  useful,  ought  to  be  cheerful  and 
amusing.  To  walk  merely  for  exercise  is 
therefore,  seldom  useful.  We  should  always  en- 
deavour to  walk  for  entertainment.  It  is  tli( 
entertainment  that  refreshes  and  invigorates. 

Wear  your  Learning  like  your  Watch 
— Never  seem  wiser  or  more  learned  than  the 
people  you  are  with.  Wear  your  learning  likcifc! 
your  watch,  in  a  private  pocket,  and  do  not  pul'  ^i 
it  out  and  strike  it  merely  to  show  you  have  one 
If  you  are  asked  what  o'clock  it  is,  tell  it ;  bul 
do  not  proclaim  it  hourly  and  unasked,  like  th( 
watchman. 
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[SiKjiAK. — Originall/  the  plant  was  found  in 

I  in,   and  it  was  introduced   into    tlie    West 

dies   by  Columbus   and  his  followers.     In 

Hfj  pearance  it  is  a  jointed  reed  of  from  six  to 

ttlu  t'lve,  or  even  fifteen  feet  high,  and  of  various 

iftj  icknesscs,  of  which  an  average  may  be  said 

i)flt,  be  two  inches.     From  tlie  expressed  juice 

one  this  reed  is  the   sugar  derived,  the  canes 

ing  passed  through  rollers  placed  sometimes 

%  rpendicularly,  but  more  frequently  horizon- 

l)iit,  lly»  and  driven  either  by  steam,  water,  horse, 

tin  mule  power,  but  nmch  more  frequently,  in 

flic  e  AVejt  Indies,  by  a  windmill.  The  expressed 

to-  ice  being  run  down  into  the   boiling-house, 

Dff   is  there,  after  undergoing  a  certain  process 
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to  temper  and  cleanse  it,  subjected  to  processes 
of  skimming  in  coppers  or  other  pans,  the  heat 
being  gradually  increased  in  the  successiva 
pans  until  it  reaches  the  boiling  point  in  the 
last  pan  or  boiler,  called  in  the  English  colo- 
nies "  the  teache."  By  these  operations  the 
juice  is  cleansed,  and  the  water  evaporated, 
and  when  the  granulation  has  proceeded  to 
sullicient  length,  it  is  poured  into  coolers, 
whence  it  is  removed  into  hogsheads,  in  which 
it  is  allowed  to  stand  for  at  least  fourteen  days 
or  three  weeks,  to  allow  the  molasses  to  run 
out  of  if,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  shipment 
and  sale. — Antique  Weekly  llegister. 


HUMOROUS  SELECTIONS. 
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Convincing. — An  American  in  England, 
scribing   the   prevalence   of  duelling    at 
imc,  summed  up  with— "They  even  fight 
theylith  daggers  in  a  room  pitch  dark."     "  Is 
**■-   possible  V  exclaimed    a    thunderstruck 
)hn  Bull.     *'  Possible,  sir  !"  returned  the 
ankee,  "  why  I've  seen  them." 
A  Story  and  an  Application.  —  At 
.e  session  of  a  certain  court  in  America, 

idge  C was  violently  attacked  by 

young  and  very  impudent  attorney.  To 
,e  manifest  surprise  of  everybody  pre- 
nt,  the  judge  heard  him  quite  through, 
.  tliough  unconscious  of  what  was  said,  and 
ado  no  reply.  After  the  adjournment  of 
lc  day,  and  when  all  had  assembled  at  the 
n  where  the  judge  and  many  of  the  court 
Iks  had  their  lodgings,  one  of  the  com- 
my,  referring  to  the  scene  at  court,  asked 
le  judge  wliy  he  did  not  rebuke  the  im- 
jrtincnt  fellow?  "  Permit  me,"  said  the 
idge,  loud  enough  to  call  the  attention  of 
I  the  company,  among  whom  was  the 
How  in  question—"  permit  me  to  tell  you 
story.  My  father,  when  we  lived  down 
)uutrv,  had  a  dog — a  mere  puppy,  I  might 
ly.  Well,  this  puppy  would  go  out  every 
Loonlight  night  and  bark  at  the  moon  for  J 


hours  together."  The  judge  paused,  as  if 
he  had  done  with  his  story.  "  Well,  what 
of  it  V  exclaimed  half  a  dozen  of  the  au- 
dience at  once.  "  Oh,  nothing — nothing 
whatever  !  the  moon  kept  right  on,  just  as 
if  nothing  had  happened." 

A  Reply  in  a  Proper  Place. — Two 
persons,  of  a  satiric  turn,  met  a  neighbour, 
and  said,  ''  Friend,  we  have  been  disputing 
whether  you  are  more  fool  or  rogue."  The 
man  took  each  of  the  querists  by  the  arm, 
and,  walking  in  the  middle,  after  some  hesi- 
tation, repled,  ''  Why,  faith,  I  believe  I  am 
between  both." 

An  Entertaining  Proposition.  —  A 
pompous  fellow  made  a  very  inadequate 
offer  for  a  valuable  property,  and,  calling 
next  day  for  -an  answer,  inquired  if  the 
owner  had  entertained  his  proposition  ? 
"  No,"  replied  the  other;  **  your  proposition 
has  entertained  me." 

Letting-out. — An  Irish  tailor,  making 
a  gentleman's  coat  a»d  vest  too  small,  Avas 
ordered  to  take  them  home  and  let  them 
out.  Some  days  after  the  gentlemen  was 
told  that  his  garments  happened  to  fit  a 
countryman  of  his,  and  he  had  let  them  out 
at  a  shilling  a  week. 


AVEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


NOVEMBER  isT  to 

.  NOVEMBER. 

November  is  formed  of  these  words,  norem  ah 
mtre,  because  it  is  the  ninth  month  fiom  winter, 
rcording-  to  the  calendar  of  Kc"tu1us,  thouijh  the 
evenih  according  to  the  common  reckoning-.  The 
nglo-Saxous  termed  it  wint-monat — namely, 
ind  month  ;  also  hlot-monath.  In  the  Saxon, 
'oi  means  blood;  and  hi  this  monlh  they  kiUed 
reat  abundance  of  cattle  for  winter  store — or,  in 
art,  for  sacrifice.  On  the  :22nd  of  this  month  the 
an  enters  Sagittarius. 
^'ovembcr  1,  All  Saints^  called  also  All-hallow, 


NOVEMBER  I6th. 

This  festival  in  the  almanacks,  and  the  Church  of 
England  calendar,  is  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  celebrates  it  in  commemoration  of  those  of 
its  saints,  to  whom,  on  ticcount  of  their  number, 
particular  days  could  not  be  allotted  in  their  in- 
dividual honour. 

November  1,  1546,  died  Guilio  Romano^  an 
eminent  painter  and  architect.  He  was  born  in 
1192  ;  and  at  an  early  age  was  placed  in  the  school 
of  Eaflaelle,  of  whom  he  Avas  the  favourite  pupil, 
and  >vho,  at  his  death,  made  him  his  chief  heir. 

November  1,   1724,  died,  aged  76,  Humphrey 
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pfvUti^v,  Dean  of  Norwich.  He  was  a  diynic  of 
lonsulcr.blc  learning.  His  most  celebrated  Mork 
U  "tIu.  conufclion  of  the  history  ol  the  Old  and 

New  'I>«,t^n'2^"}g;,^  ^.^^  ^t  Rome,i^.  .1.  Angelica 
K  na  adlsliiigui^-'acd  artist,  and  member  ol 

the  i;o».il  Academy  of  London,  bhe  was  born  in 
the  (]ri.0M8.  in  H-ll.  She  came  to  Ln-land  in 
170(1.  where,  bein?  patronised  by  Royalty,  her  re- 
putation and  pmccoss  greatly  unproved  her  cir- 
cumstances. Many  of  her  moat  admired  paintings 
were  engraved  by  Bartoluzzi,  avLosc  labours  have 
ffiven  uerpetnitv  to  her  fame. 

November  :i,  Tumi y-third  Sunday  after  Tnnittj. 

November  4,  1»32,  (Wad  Lord  Tendeixlen,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Kin-'s  Bench,  in  uhich  office  he 
was  succeeded  by  Lord  Uonman. 

November  5,  Gunpowder  Plot.  Ihis  day  has 
been  kept  as  an  anniver.<ary  from  1605,  when  the 
plot  was  discovered,  the  night  before  it  was  to 
liave  been  put  in  execution.  The  design  was  to 
blow  up  the  King,  James  1.,  the  Prince  ot  Wales, 
and  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  discovered  by  means  of  a  private 
letter,  addressed  to  Lord  Monteagle.  The  day  is 
still  "  celebrated"  with  ceremonies  of  an  unmean- 
ing,   disgusting,  and  often  mischievous  descrip- 

xNovember  5,  1688,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  after- 
wards King  William  JIL,  landed  at  Torbay; 
though  this  event  is  generally  celebrated  Novan- 

ber  4. 
November  6, 1817,  died,  after  a  few  hours' illness, 

aged  21,  the  Princess  Charlotte  Augusta,  daughter 
o?  George  IV.  and  Qtieen  CaroUnc.  She  was 
married  to  Prince  Leopold,  of  Cobourg,  now  King 
of  Leigium.  She  was  highly  accomplished,  and 
amiable  in  her  general  character.  Her  sudden 
death  spread  a  deep  gloom  over  the  metropolis 
and  the  nation. 

November  7,  1724,  died  John  Eyrie,  whom  Pope 
the  poet  has  celebrated  as  "the  Man  of  Ross,"  a 
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November  10,  1434,  Martin  Luther  was  bor 
For  a  brief  account  ot  this  eminent  Reforraer.s 
Calendar  February  18,  on  which  day,  in  the  ye 
1546,  he  died. 

November  11.     This  day  is  called   Martinma 
day— from  Martin    and    Mass-  the   feast    of 
Martin,  corrupted  to    iVFartinmas   or   MartlCm 
Jirand   quotes  from   an   ancient  calendar   of 
Church  of  Rome  thus  : — The  Martinalia,  a  genl 
feast.       Wines  are    tasted,    and  drawn  from  ti 
lees.    The  Vinalia,ii  feast  of  the  ancients  remov 
to  this  day.    Bacchus  in  the  figure  of  Martin. 

November  12,  1684,  was  horn  Edward  Ftrnon, 
distinguished  English  admiral.  One  of  his  mo 
distinguished  exploits  was  the  taking  of  Por 
Bello,  in  the  West  Indies,  from  the  Spaniards. 

November  13,  1849,  died  William  Etty,  R.A., 
painter   of    considerable  eminence.      His  fath  iil 
was  a  miller.    When  eleven  and  a-half  years  ol 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  letter-press  printer    S"' 
Hull,    whom  he    served   seven    years.      On 
cancelling  of  his   indentures  he  commenced  h 
favourite  study  of  art,   and  very  soon  excelle|tCOt 
He  was  a  very  diligent  student ;  and  in  182.3  visit 
Italy  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  great  ma 
ters.    As  a  colourist,  Etty  was  unrivalled  in  blpei 
class  of  art, 

November  14,  1841,  died  in  France,  at  the  a;  ^^ 
of  76,  Thomas  Brucdt  Earl  of  Elgin.  He  is  be  jjjf 
known  in  consequence  of  his  having  secured 
considerable  portion  of  the  works  of  Phidias,  ti 
ancient  sculptor,  which  are  deposited  iiy  tl 
British  Museum,  and  known  by  the  name  of  tl 
Elgin  marbles.  When  Lord  Elgin  was  ainbassad 
at  Constantinople,  he  had  the  opportunity 
securing  these  valuable  works  ;  and  he  underto( 
the  enormous  cost  of  doing  so,  without  condition 
lie  succeeded,  and  oflered  the  treasures  to  h 
country  on  repayment  of  his  expenses.  H 
collection  was  most  extensive,  and  was  eventual 
purchased  for  £35,000,  and  deposited  inf  tl 
British  Museum.     It  is  said,  however,  that  th( 
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mxn  who,  with   comparatively  small  means,  be-    cost  his  lordship  nearly  double  that  sum. 


came  a  great  public  benefactor. 

November  7,  1848,  a  sharp  engagement  took 
place  before  Mooltan,  East  Indies,  betAveen  the 
British  and  the  Sikh  troops,  in  which  the  latter 
were  driven  back  to  the  town  with  great  loss. 

November  8,  1074,  died  John  Milton,  aged  66. 
For  a  cliaractcr  of  this  great  national  poet  and 
author,  see  The  Working  Man's  Feiend, 
No.  31. 

November  9,  Lord  Mayors  Day.  On  this  day 
the  Right  lIon(jurable  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
elected  on  Michaelmas  day  preceding,  enters  upon 
his  ofUcial  duties  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  city 
of  London.  He  pnicecds  liom  Guildhall,  accom- 
panied by  the  Aldermen,  and  the  Livery  of  the 
several  Companies  of  the  City,  to  Westminster 
Hall,  where  he  is  sworn,  and  then  returns,  with 
along  procesi?ion,  music,  banners,  &c.,  to  Guild- 
hall, to  dinner,  to  wiiich  the  chief  members  of  the 
Uovcrnnnnr,  and  other  distinguished  personages, 
are  invited. 

November  0,  1802,  died,  at  the  age  of  29,  Thomas 
Girtin.  a  celebrated  artist,  and  founder  of  the 
Water-colour  Scho  j1  in  this  country.  He  also 
painted  excellently  in  water-colours.  He  painted 
many  beaulilul  views  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  and 
various  parts  of  Kngland  and  France.  He  also 
painted  a  panorama  of  London,  which  was  ex- 
hibited in  Spring-gardens. 
NoTcmber  \0,  Twenty  fourtJii^unday  after  Trinity. 


v?  November  15,  1635,  died,  aged  one  hundred  a 
'yfty-iwo  years  and  nine  months,  Thoma's  Par 
commonly  called  •'  Old  Parr."  He  laboured  as 
husbandman  till  he  was  nearly  130  years  old.  I 
uas  very  abstemious ;  but  being  invited  to  tl 
court  of  Charlca  IL,  he  soon  died  in  consequenc 
partly  of  change  of  -air,  but  chiefly  from  a  Ic 
regular  and  abstemious  mode  of  living. 

November  15,  1802,  died,  aged  68,  George  Ron 
ney,  R.A.,  an  eminent  English  paiiLter.  He  e: 
celled  in  portraits,  but  painted  also  seN'cral  hist* 
rical  pieces.  "Milton  and  his  daughters,"  ar 
"  Newton  making  experiments  with  the  prism 
w«.  re  the  most  popular  of  his  productions. 

November  16,  1776,  died,  James  Ferguson,  s 
eminent  experimental  philosopher,  mechanist,  ar 
astronomer.  He  was  born  of  poor  parents  ) 
Keith,  in  Banflshire,  in  1710.  His  extraordinai 
genius  quickly  displayed  itself,  as  he  learned  1 
read  by  hearing  his  father  teach  his  elder  brotlie 
and  very  early  discovered  a  peculiar  taste  for  mi 
chanics,  by  making  a  wooden  clock,  after  beir 
once  shown  the  inside  of  one.  While  employe 
by  a  farmer  to  tend  his  sheep,  he  contrived  to  a« 
quire  a  knowledge  of  the  stars,  anJ  to  construct 
wooden  globe.  Having  obtained  instruction  t 
degrees,  he  at  length  repaired  to  London,  whei 
his  lame  ■  became  ful'y  established,  and  he  \\i 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  puJ 
lished  several  ^Yorks. 
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[HE  INFLUENCE  AND  VALUE  OF  WOMAN  IN  THE  RANKS  OF 
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/"OMAN  was  intended  to  be  ''  a  help-meet  for  man,"  or,  as  some  read  the  words,  "  a 
elp  corresponding  to  his  dignity ;"  perhaps  both  are  intended,  for  she  could  not  be 
le  former  if  she  was  not  the  latter.  Man,  by  himself,  without  a  female  companion 
r  assistant,  is  a  miserable  being.  He  wants  some  one  to  provide  his  linen,  wash  his 
lothes,  cook  his  food,  sweep  his  house,  and  superintend  his  domestic  concerns.  It 
i  true,  that  some  men  undertake  these  employments,  and  wait  upon  themselves  ;  but 
tie  business  never  goes  on  well.  We  have  before  us  two  brothers,  who  were  too 
jceiilconomical  to  keep  a  servant,  or  marry,  but  they  were  some  of  the  most  outlandish 
lortals  alive,  and  seemed  hardly  human.  They  were  a  sort  of  unnatural-looking 
len  in  a  civilized  age.  One  of  them  took  a..good  deal  of  trouble  to  wash  his  things 
.nd  mend  his  clothes,  and  yet  he  never  appeared  decent.  The  other  grew  tired  of 
he  trouble  of  cleaning  himself,  and  used  to  wear  his  shirt  for  two  months  together, 
nd  slept  in  a  bag  of  shavings.  He  was  a  clever,  industrious  workman,  and  scraped 
fjlogether  a  good  deal  of  money  ;  but,  being  too  economical  to  keep  a  house,  hire  a 
'^*Jf  servant,  or  take  a  bride  to  the  altar  of  Hymen,  he  lent  out  his  cash  to  different  people, 
Nho  robbed  him  of  every  penny,  and  he  died  of  starvation.  He  thought  himself 
J  vastly  wiser  and  more  prudent  than  those  simpletons  who  accept  of  the  help-meet 
-vhich  Divine  benevolence  gave  for  the  comfort  and  improvement  of  the  other  sex ; 
md  yet,  poor  fellow !  his  history  was  one  of  the  most  melancholy  we  have  ever  read. 
In  fact,  the  two  brothers  seemed  raised  up  to  show  that  ivoman  is  the  natural  as- 
sistant of  man,  and  that  those  who  reject  her  aid  will  be  pitiable  objects :  for,  though 
one  of  them  often  scrubbed,  and  washed,  and  ironed,  and  scoured,  yet  his  face  looked 
50  much  like  a  washerwoman's  thumb,  after  being  soaked  in  soap-suds  for  twelve 
hours  together,  that  you  hardly  liked  to  shake  hands  with  him,  lest  he  should  make 
^you  wet. 

And  further,  the  wiseacre  won  a  shilling  and  lost  eighteen  pence  ;  for  his  week's 
,«|wash,  which  any  laundress  would  have  done  for  a  few  pence,  took  him  a  day,  and 
thus  he  lost  half-a-crown  or  five  shillings  by  his  marvellous  thrift,  industry,  and 
economy.  Somehow  or  other,  there  is  something  exceedingly  offensive  to  the  eye, 
aland  laughable  to  the  mind,  to  see  a  man  standing  at  a  dish  or  washing-tub,  wielding 
,^J  a  house-cloth,  or  down  on  his  knees  with  a  bucket  cleaning  a  floor.  In  some  places 
ar]  they  call  these  nondescripts  ^^  Bessy  Dingles ^^^  ox  by  the  more  euphonious  name  of 
I  ^^  Molly  ;'^  and  it  is  that  the  girls,  when  they  can  catch  them  in  favourable  circum- 
stances, pin  a  dish-cloth,  or  some  such  old  rag,  on  to  their  tails  as  a  most  befitting 
ornament.  • 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  nature  intended  each  sex  for  a  different  sphere 
of  labour,  and  that  home  should  especially  be  the  empire  of  woman.  The  Romans 
:^  knew  little  of  home,  in  our  good  old  English  sense  of  the  word;  and  yet  that  ancient 
bachelor,  and,  we  fear,  debauchee,  Horace,  sung  of  "  Domus  et  placens  ua^or,"  which, 
in  our  mother  tongue,  means  literally,  '*  A  house  and  a  pleasing  wife ;"  or,  as  some 
wag  has  translated  the  term — 
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"  Thy  JwmCy  and,  in  the  cup  of  life. 
That  lioney-drop,  a  pleasing  wife'* 

Depend  upon  it,  woman  is  IIeavcn'3  best  gift  to  man.  Without  her,  even  Paradis 
was  a  dreary  place.  That  old,  or  young,  bachelor,  Adam,  had  plenty  of  animals 
trees,  slirubs,  flowers,  fruits,  lawns,  rivers,  fountains,  hills,  dales,  &c.,  and  yet  it  wa 
said  by  his  Creator,  ♦'  It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone."  Nor  can  w 
think  that  the  matter  would  have  been  mended  much  by  the  creation  of  another  man 
for  then  there  would  have  been  two  pitiable  beings  instead  of  one.  It  was  th< 
creation  of  Eve  that  lighted  up  Eden  with  joy,  and  afforded  hope  to  the  world 
Only  think  what  a  dreary  abode  this  world  would  be  if  peopled  with  men  only 
What  a  rough,  ragged,  dirty,  disagreeable  race  we  should  have  been  !  W 
liavc  a  strong  persuasion  that  the  earth  never  could  be  civilized  without  woman 
indeed,  history  shows  that  where  the  softer  sex  is  disregarded,  man  is  depraved,  an 
cither  a  savage,  a  semi-barbarian,  or  a  sort  of  polite  and  civilized  brute.  The  soft 
ncss,  the  tenderness,  and  even  the  corporeal  weakness  of  females  fit  them  tohumaniz 
our  race.  The  man  who  would  strike  a  woman,  or  treat  her  with  roughness  o 
harshness,  is  sunk  several  degrees  below  the  most  savage  brutes.  The  lion  neve 
fights  with  the  lionness  ;  the  tigress  fears  nothing  from  the  tiger ;  the  she-bear  an 
the  she-wolf  never  endure  any  injury  or  insult  from  their  male  companions.  Ther 
seems  something  so  commanding  in  the  softer  sex,  that  even  the  monsters  of  th 
forest  are  softened  by  it  into  tenderness,  and  by  its  influence  are  rendered,  if  I  ma; 
so  speak,  gentlemanly,  polite,  and  humane.  It  is  no  common  advantage  to  hav 
among  us  a  being  who  needs  our  pro  ection,  and  whose  delicate  feelings  must  be  s 
reverenced,  that  not  an  improper  word  may  escape  our  lips. 

There  is  also  something  amazingl)^  imposing  about  woman  when  moving  in  he 
proper  sphere.  She  is  evidently  the  ministering  and  guardian  angel  of  man.  K- 
owes  nearly  all  his  comforts  to  her  kindness  and  assiduity ;  and  therefore,  fo 
our  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  hers,  she  deserves  well  at  our  hands.  Solomor 
speaking  of  the  virtuous  woman,  says,  *'  Her  husband  is  known  in  the  assembly 
when  he  sitteth  among  the  elders."  How  often  we  have  heard  the  words,  **  Poc 
f. 'How,  he  has  no  wife,  and  therefore  he  is  so  dirty  and  ill-mannerly!"  On  th 
other  hand,  many  have  said,  *'  How  that  man  is  improved  since  he  has  been  mar 
::cd  !    Why,  he  owes  everything  to  his  better-half  !'* 

AVc  arc  compelled  by  the  force  of  truth  to  utter  these  sentiments,  and  we  do  S! 
ri  ?st  cordially,  because  we  feel  assured  that  the  world  cannot  make  progress  with 
oit  the  enlightened  agency  and  co-operation  of  woman.  We  might  sing  of  '*  1 
goad  time  coming  '*  until  doomsday,  and  dream  every  day  and  every  night  of  it 
bliss,  but  shall  be  as  far  from  it  as  ever,  unless  we  make  an  effort  to  bring  it,  an 
enlist  in  this  enterprise  the  invaluable  services  of  the  mothers,  sisters,  daughters 
and  wives  of  our  country.  All  poets  have  dreamt  of  a  golden  age,  past  or  to  comei 
and  the  seers  of  Scripture  commenced  their  predictions  wfth  the  declaration  l\v 
••  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head ;"  so  that  the  first  not 
which  resounded  from  the  harp  of  prophecy  foretold  a  latter  day  of  peace,  happi 
ncss,  purity,  and  glory.  But  many  who  sing  of  these  future  halcyon  days  seem  t 
look  at  the  period  as  something  which  will  come  vipon  us  suddenly,  like  armeteo: 
oi-  unexpected  comet.  Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous  or  deceptive  than  thes 
anticipations.'  There  will,  after  all,  be  no  prodigies,  nor  any  alteration  in  the  ph) 
bic.il  laws  of  the  universe.     The  sun,  moon,  and  stars  will  fill  the  same  orbits,  an 
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shed  on  !i3  the  same  influence.  Light,  heat,  actinism  and  electricity  will  be  the 
same  as  now.  Air  and  water  will  be  composed  of  the  same  elements,  and  the  soil 
will  possess  the  same  properties.  The  luminary  of  day  will  rise  and  set  as  usual, 
and  the  seasons  reA'olve  as  in  the  olden  time.  The  only  creature  that  will  be 
changed  is  man ;  and  whatever  physical  improvement  may  be  effected,  will  be 
accomplished  by  moral  means  alone.  It  rests  with  the  people  to  hasten  or  retard 
this  glorious  era,  and  with  none  more  so  than  Avith  woman. 

Some  have  an  idea  that  legislation  will  do  wonders  in  furthering  this  object ;  but 
the  influence  of  senators  must  be  negative  rather  than  active.  Their  chief  work  is 
to  repeal  bad  laws,  and  thus  stand  out  of  the  way  of  popular  progression.  The 
philosopher  of  old  was  asked  by  Alexander  what  he  could  do  for  him.  **  Stand 
out  of  my  sunshine!"  was  the  reply  of  the  cynic.  Here  was  a  glorious  hint  for 
the  tyrants  and  governments  of  all  ages.  Their  chief  business  is,  to  get  out  of  the 
way,  and  let  truth,  liberty,  industry,  trade,  intelligence,  and  religion  move  on. 
Ilithcrto  they  have  been  sad  hindrances  to  everything  that  is  good.  Their  tariff 
and  restrictions,  their  taxes  and  customs,  their  military  and  naval  officialsj  their 
educational  and  religious  establishments,  have  paralyzed  industry,  cramped  the 
energies  of  their  subjects,  crushed  the  masses  by  heavy  taxation,  and  prevented  the 
growth  of  true  morality  and  piety.  For  some  centuries  the  people  have  been  in 
advance  I  of  their  rulers,  and  would  have  put  the  ages  onward  many  centuries  but 
for  governmental  obstacles. 

It  will  be  a  glorious  lesson  when  the  nations  shall  see  their  power,  and  resolve  to 
use  it  aright.     There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  old  distich — 

••  How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 
The  i)art  that  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure  I ' 

In  everything  we  must  work  out  our  own  salvation,  or  be  lost.  We  complain 
bitterly  of  what  despots  have  done ;  but  the  fiercest  tyrants  can  effect  but  little 
mischief  with  their  own  hands.  How  many  children,  think  ye,  would  have  been 
thrown  into  the  Nile,  it'  Pharaoh  had  been  left  to  do  the  business  of  blood  ?  How 
many  Daniels  would  have  gone. to  the  lions,  or  Shadrachs,  Meshachs,  and  Abed- 
negos,  have  been  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace,  if  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Darius  had 
been  left  to  do  the  work  of  blood  themselves  ?  What  a  toil  it  would  have  been  for 
Herod  to  have  killed  all  the  infants  in  Bethlehem  with  his  own  hands  !  "We  have 
reason  to  believe  that,  hard-hearted  as  he  was,  he  would  have  left  the  work  half 
done.  Cruel  as  was  Herodias,  we  query  whether  she  would  have  had  courage 
enough  to  cut  off  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  put  it  in  a  charger  for  her 
daughter,  even  though  her  royal  paramour  had  proffered  her  his  assistance.  It  is 
probable  that  even  our  Lord  would  have  been  spared  the  cross,  if  Pontius  Pilate 
and  the  Chief  Priest  had  been  doomed  to  crucify  him.  The  misfortune  has  been 
in  all  ages,  that  the  people  have  sold  themselves  to  their  governments  to  do  all 
kinds  of  dirty  work.  If  no  man  could  be  found  in  the  country  to  strangle  crimi- 
nals, we  should  have  a  law  against  hanging  passed  before  another  has  passed  away. 
Our  judges  and  sheriffs  would  hardly  like  to  be  the  executioners  of  your  Burkes 
and  Mannings. 

And  as  tyrants  left  to  themselves  can  effect  but  little  mischief,  so  governments 
can  accomplish  but  a  very  small  degree  of  good.  A  millennium  effected  by  an  act 
of  parliament  would  not  be  worth  having.  The  **  good  time  coming  '  awaits  the 
fiat,  not  of  the  senate,  but  of  the  masses.  Let  them  speak,  and  it  shall  come 
—-let   them   give  the  command,    and  its  blessings  shall  be    permanent.      **  The 
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kingdom  of  licaven  is  "  always  "  at  hand."  We  may  be  sober,  inteUigent,  indus- 
UiouB  peaceful,  orderly,  economical,  moral,  and  religious,  as  soon  as  we  please. 
We  ere  now  placed  in  such  happy  circumstances,  that  aU  ignorance  is  voluntary, 
and  all  tyranny  is  the  work  of  mmions  drawn  from  the  loom  and  the  plough,  rather 
than  of  aristocrats  and  senators.  Let  the  people,  then,  have  faith  in  their  power, 
and  practically  resolve  as  well  as  sing—"  Britons  never  shall  be  slaves,"  and  the 
deed  is  done,  and  not  only  our  country,  but  the  world,  is  free  ! 

But  we  are  anxious  for  our  readers  to  feel  that,  in  this  work,  woman  must  take  a 
glorious  part.  In  wars,  men  may  be  more  fit  for  deeds  of  blood  than  the  other  sex, 
and  none  need  envy  them  this  ''bad  pre-eminence;"  but  in  moral  changes,  woman 
can  work  as  efficiently,  if  not  more  so,  than  man.  Her  natural  intelligence  is  equal 
to  his,  her  feeUngs  are  more  rehned,  and  the  persuasive  voice  of  her  love  can  -throw 
all  the  eloquence  of  your  Ciceros  and  Demosthenes  into  the  shade. 

We  shall  return  to  this  topic  next  week,  and  offer  a  few  thoughts  on  marriage, 
&c.,  and  in  the  mean  time  entreat  our  working  friends  to  reflect  a  little  more 
deeply  than  has  yet  been  common,  on  the  mental  and  moral  dignity  of  woman. 


JACK  OF  ALL  TRADES. 


Of  Stuart,  an  American,  the  following 
capital  anecdote  is  related,  and  will  prove 
interesting  to  our  readers  : — He  had  put  up 
at  an  inn,  and  his  companions  were  de- 
sirous, by  putting  round-about  questions, 
to  find  out  his  calling,  or  profession.  Stuart 
answered,  with  a  grave  face  and  serious 
tone,  that  he  sometimes  dressed  gentlemen's 
and  ladies'  hair.  At  that  time  high- 
cropped  pomatumed  hair  was  all  the  fashion. 
**  You  are  a  hair-dresser,  then  ?  " 
''What!"  said  he,  '*  do  I  look  like  a  I 
barber  ? " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir  ;  but  I  inferred 
it  from  what  you  said.  If  I  mistook  you, 
may  I  take  the  liberty  to  ask  what  you  are, 
then  ?  " 

**  Why,  I  sometimes  brush  a  gentleman's 
coat,  or  hat,  and  sometimes  adjust  a  cravat." 

"  Oh,  you  are  a  valet,  then,  to  some 
nobleman? " 

"  A  valet,  indeed,  sir  !  I  am  not.  I  am 
not  a  servant.  To  be  sure,  I  make  coats 
and  waistcoats  for  gentlemen." 

"Oh,  you  are  a  tailor  ! " 

"  A  tailor  !  Do  I  look  like  a  tailor  ?  I 
assure  you,  I  never  handled  a  goose,  other 
than  a  roasted  one." 

By  this  time  they  were  all  in  a  roar. 

*' What  are  you,  then  ?  "  said  one. 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Stuart.  "  Be  as- 
sured all  I  have  said  is  literally  true.  I 
dress  hair,  brush  hats  and  coats,  adjust  a 
cravat,  and  make   coats,    waistcoats,    and 


breeches,  and  likewise  boots  and  shoes,  at 
your  service." 
"  Oho !  a  boot  and  shoemaker  after  all ! " 
*•  Guess  again,  gentlemen.  I  never 
handled  boot  or  shoe,  but  for  my  own  feet 
and  legs ;  yet  all  I  have  told  you  is  true."  ^ 
*  We  may  as  well  give  up  guessing.*' 
**  Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you,  upon  my 
honour  as  a  gentleman,  my  boiiajide  pro- 
fession. I  get  my  bread  by  making  faces.** 
He  then  screwed  his  countenance,  and 
twisted  the  lineaments  of  his  visage,  in  a 
manner  such  as  Samuel  Foote,  or  Charles 
Mathews,  might  have  envied.  His  com- 
panions, after  loud  peals  of  laughter,  each 
took  credit  to  himself  for  having  suspected 
that  the  gentleman  belonged  to  the  theatre, 
and  they  all  knew  he  must  be  a  comedian 
by  profession ;  when,  to  their  utter  astonish- 
ment, he  assured  them  that  he  was  never 
on  the  stage,  and  very  rarely  saw  the  inside 
of  a  play-house,  or  any  similar  place  of 
amusement.  They  all  now  looked  at  each 
other  in  utter  amazement.  Before  parting, 
Stuart  said  to  his  companions,  "  Gentlemen, 
you  will  find  that  all  I  have  said  of  my 
various  employments  is  comprised  in  these 
few  words — /  am  a  portrait  painter!  If 
you  will  call  at  John  Palmer's,  York-build- 
mgs,  London,  I  shall  be  ready  and  willing 
to  brush  you  a  coat,  or  hat,  dress  your  hair 
a-la-mode,  supply  you,  if  in  need,  with  a 
wig  of  any  fashion  or  dimensions,  accom- 
modate you  with  boots  or  shoes,  give  you 
ruffles  or  cravat,  and  make  faces  for  you.'* 
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BY 

KAH-GE-G  A-GAH-BOAVH, 

%!  OR,  George  Copway, 

CHIEF      OF      THE      O  J  I  B  W  A  Y      INDIANS. 

( Continued  from  page  148J 

In  this  article  I  am  to  glre  some  of  the  causes  which  have  tended  to  prevent  the  rapid  im- 
provement of  the  North  American  Indian,  since  their  intercourse  with  the  Europeans,  which 
commenced  358  years  ago.  This  part  of  my  sut^ect  would  occupy  too  much  of  your  space, 
were  I  to  give  all  the  causes  which  have  been  instrumental  in  preventing  the  improvement  of 
my  nation  in  education  and  moral  elevation. 

TVTien  we  endeavour  to  check  any  known  evil  in  society,  it  is  always  necessary  that  we  should 
know  the  cause  of  that  evil;  and,  in  order  to  eradicate  it  from  society,  suitable  means  must  be 
Used ;  and,  in  the  use  of  these  means,  moderation  of  spirit  and  temper  is  required.  Hoping 
that,  after  having  so  long  had  to  do  with  my  brethren  m  America,  I  understand  the  first,  and  am 
not  altogether  devoid  of  the  last,  I  propose  now  briefly  to  state  some  of  the  reasons  why  they 
have  not  improved. 

1st. — They  come  in  contact  with  the  worst  classes  of  the  white  men  in  our  country yth&i 
is,  on  the  western  frontier.  As  a  natural  consequence,  they  soon  adopt  their  foolish  notions, 
with  their  vices;  and  their  minds  being  thus  poisoned  and  pre- occupied,  the  instructions 
which  the  better  classes  would  impart,  and  the  morality  they  would  inculcate,  are.  as  it  were, 
forestalled.  This  will  not  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  generally  known  that  the  frontier  settle- 
ments are  made  up  of  wild  adventurous  spirits,  willing  to  raise  themselves  by  the  downfall  of 
the  Indian  race.  These  are  traders,  spirit-sellers,  horse-stealers,  counterfeiters,  and  scape- 
gallows  men,  who  neither  fear  God  nor  regard  man.  When  the  Indians  come  in  contact  with 
such  men,  as  representatives  of  the  American  people,  what  else  could  be  expected  from  them  ? 
They  scarcely  believe  that  any  good  can  come  out  of  such  a  Nazareth  as  they  think  the  United 
States  to  be;  and  all  persons  must  be  aware  that  man  is  more  prone  to  learn  from  others  their 
vices  than  their  virtues.  This  their  conduct  is  not  strange,  seeing,  as  they  do,  the  gross  immo- 
rality of  the  white  men  with  whom  they  meet,  and  the  struggle  between* the  "pale-face"  Ibr 
wrong,  and  the  red  man  for  right,  which  begins  when  they  first  meet,  and  ends  not  until  one 
dies. 

An  Indian  iu  the  north-west,  when  I  was,  on  one  occasion,  endeavouring  to  c«nvince  hirii  of 
the  necessity  of  schooling  his  children,  said,  "  What !  shall  my  children  be  taught  to  lie,  steal, 
kill,  and  quarrel,  as  the  white  man  does  ?  No,  no !  "  he  continued,  shaking  his  head.  Having 
never  been  injthe  midst  of  refined  and  civilized  society,  he  knew  not  of  its  blessings  ;  he  judged 
from  what  he  saw  around  him  ;  and,  with  such  examples,  he  decided  rightly  in  not  sending  his 
children  where  they  would  be  sure  to  copy  them. 

Among  the  classes  of  adventurers  who  liave  moved  westward,  there  has  been  one  whose 
fathers  were  murdered  by  the  Indians.  These  having  an  implacable  hatred  against  the  poor 
Indians,  have  done  all  they  can  to  encourage  bad  feelings  in  one  race  against  the  other,  and 
if  possible  to  involve  the  two  in  war,  that  they  may  step  in  and  indulge  in  their  favourite  work 
of  depredation  and  rapine. 

2nd. —  Their  love  of  adventurous  life  may  be  assigned  as  another  reason.  The  suddenness 
with  which  a  band  of  whit«  mon  has,  almost  always,  intruded  upon  them,  has  prevented  them 
from  gradually  acquiring  the  arts  of  civilized  life ;  and,  leaving  local  employment,  they  have 
hunted  for  a  living,  and  thus  perpetuated  that  independent  roaming  disposition  which  was 
imbibed  in  early  life.  Their  fathers  having  been  Nimrods,  in  a  literal  sense,  they  followed  their 
steps.  I  would  not  have  you  suppose  from  this,  however,  that  it  is  impossible  to  teach  the 
American  Indians  the  peaceful  arts  of  agriculture,  and  other  branches  of  civilization ;  they  have 
already  given  abundant  proof  that  they  are  well  able  to  understand  and  practice  both. 

3rd. — The  perpetual  agitation  of  mind  which  they  experience  in  consequence  oftheau' 
noyances  they  continually  receive  from  mischievous  men,  and  the  fear  of  bei7ig  removed 
westward  hy  the  American  Government. — None  but  an  Indian  can,  perhaps,  rightly  judge  of 
the  deleterious  influence  which  the  repeated  removals  of  the  Indians  have  exercised,  from  the 
time  they  began,  in  the  days  of  Jefferson,  in  1804,  and  which  have  been  continued  by  suc- 
ceeding administrations  until  now.  Here  let  me  say  to  good  men,  mature  a  pacific  policy  for 
the  mutual  good  of  the  Red  men  and  the  white  men  ;  let  each  love  the  other  with  the  same 
spirit  that  animated  the  bosom  of  William  Penn,  and  we  shall  yet  have  many  sunny  days— 
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days  wl»en  tlie  Red  man  and  the  white  man  shall  jom  hands,  and  together  as  brethren  go  up 
yet  hlehiT  on  the  mount  of  noble  preatnesa.  Fear  has  prevented  the  Indian  from  making  any 
very  unal  advancement  in  a-ricultural  science.  liavin-  seen  the  removal  of  many  tribes,  he 
U  coum'wu*  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  may.  and  doubtless  will,  demand  more  land,  and 
that  he  will  be  obliged  to  sell  at  whatever  price  Government  may  see  fit  to  give  iiim.  Thus  all 
improvements  the  Indians  may  have  made  become  valueless  to  them.  The  Missionaries,  in 
inuny  mstauces,  have  done  nobly,  in  subduing  the  wild  and  roving  disposition  of  many  of  the 
Indians ;  but  tliese  lessons  have  all  been  lost,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  Indiana 
west.  And  if  they  venture  to  say  aught  in  complaint,  they  are  represented  by  the  agent  as 
Wing  in  an  antagonistic  attitude  towards  his  Government ;  and  the  poor  Indians  become  the 
bufferers. 

4th.— The  wafii  of  schools  of  the  peculiar  kind  required  for  the  education  of  the  Indians. 
You  will,  no  doubt,  tell  me  that  the  Indians  have  been  taught  to  value  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation ;  that  some  of  them  have  attended,  not  only  the  common  schools,  but  schools  of  a  brighter 
(MdcT,  and  even  colleges,  and  have  afterwards  returned  to  the  forest;  have  put  on  the 
blanket,  and  roamed  the  woods.  This,  however,  has  not  always  been  the  case.  I  might  name  a 
great  many  who,  to  my  knowledge,  have  done  well,  and  are  doing  well  for  themselves,  and  for 
their  i)eople.  But  I  must  say  that  I  have  never  heard  of  any  inquiry  having  been  made,  by 
any  society  or  government,  as  to  what  is  the  best  mode  of  education  for  the  Indian  youth.  My 
opinion  may  differ  from  that  of  more  aged  and  experienced  men  ;  yet,  after  much  observation 
and  inquiry,  I  am  convinced  that  the  three  things  most  requisite  for  an  Indian  youth  to  be 
taught  are  a  good  mechanical  trade,  a  sound  code  of  morality,  and  a  higJi  toned  literature. 
The  reason  of  their  returning  to  their  former  habits  has  been  the  absence  of  a  good  moral  train- 
ing, and  their  not  having  learned  any  trade  in  which  to  be  employed  on  their  leaving  the 
schools.  Having  no  employment  and  no  income,  they  found  themselves  in  possession  of  all  the 
qualities  of  gentlemen,  without  the  requisite  funds  to  support  themselves.  And  further,  their 
training  in  moral  culture  had  not  been  attended  to,  because  some  of  those  wiio  had  been  their 
instructors  knew  Ciiristianity  in  theory  only,  and  not  from  a  practical  and  experimental  know- 
ledge of  the  pleasing  and  persuasive  influence  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible. 

Tlie  Indian  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  stand  still  in  the  course  of  improvement ;  for,  if  he 
does  not  advance,  he  will  surely  recede,  and  lose  the  knowledge  he  may  already  have  attained. 
J.et  him  taste  the  pleasures  of  education,  and  he  will,  if  proper  care  be  taken  at  the  commence- 
ment, drink  deep  of  the  living  spring. 

:ii\\.  —  The  great  quantity  of  land  which  the  Indians  have  reserved  to  themselves  for  the 
purpose  of  hunting. — This  wide  field,  filled  with  a  variety  of  game,  perpetuates  their  propensity 
for  living  by  the  use  of  the  bow  or  gun,  instead  of  the  hoe  or  plough  ;  for  roaming  the  fields, 
instead  of  having  a  local  habitation.  AVhen  they  have  land  that  they  can  call  their  own,  and 
that  portion  so  limited  that  the  scarcity  of  game  will  oblige  them  to  till  the  soil  for  a  sub- 
si.stence,  then  they  will  improve ;  and  the  sooner  this  state  of  affairs  is  brought  about  the 
better. 

Some  of  my  Indian  brethren  may,  perhaps,  wonder  that  I  should  offer  this  as  one  of  my 
reasons,  and  my  white  brethren  may  think  that  I  would  limit  the  Indian  to  rather  confined 
quarters,  if  any  argument  I  now  bring  forward  will  not  bear  investigation,  why,  throw  it  out. 
1  but  write  what,  in  my  humble  judgment,  is  an  impartial  view  of  the  subject,  and  state  those 
l)lans  which  I  think  best  adapted  to  advance  the  interests  of  all,  and  which  should  be  adopted 
in  order  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  Indians  in  America. 

Cth. —  The  jnode  generally  adopted  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  Indians. 
— This  mode  has  not,  1  think,  been  one  likely  to  induce  them  speedily  to  relinquish  their  habits 
of  life.  1  am  aware  that  1  here  tread  on  delicate  ground.  There  is  zeal  enough  in  the  mis- 
sionaries who  labour  among  them  to  move  the  world,  if  there  were  any  regularly-organized 
system  of  operation.  There  is  piety  enough  to  enkindle,  and  fan  to  a  blaze,  the  fine  devotional 
I'eelings  of  tlie  Indians,  if  one  uniform  course  were  but  taken  by  all  those  who  go  to  teach 
them. 

The  doctrines  which  have  been  preached  in  this  civilized  country  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  stinmlating  various  denominations  to  zealous  labour;  but  in  our  country  they  have 
liad  a  tendency  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  gospel.  The  strenuous  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  introduce  doctrinal  views  and  peculiar  forms  of  worship  have  perplexed  the  mind  of 
the  Indian,  and  prejudiced  him  against  Christianity.  The  fact  cannot  be  concealed,  that  every 
man  who  has  been  among  the  Indians  as  a  missionary  has  not  been  as  judicious  as  he  should 
have  been.  The  idea  that  anything  will  do  for  the  Indian  has  also  been  a  mistaken  one.  We 
want  men  of  liberal  education,  as  well  as  of  devoted  piety.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  mis- 
Mionary  carry  with  him  the  discipline  of  churches,  but  it  is  requisite  that  he  carry  with  him 
cuiisisU'Hcy,  in  order  to  meet  with  success  among  the  Indian  tribes.    When  the  missionaries 
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preach  love  to  God  and  to  all  men,  and  act  otherwise  toward  ministers  of  diflering  denomina- 
tions, it  creates  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  watchful  Indian  as  to  the  truth  of  the  word  he  hears. 
Let  tlie  men  advocating  the  sacred  cause  of  God  go  on  together — let  them  labour  side  by  side 
lor  the  good  of  the  Indian,  and  he  will  soon  see  that  they  intend  his  good.  The  Indian  is  not 
\nl  fully  blind  to  his  own  interests. 

I  have  tried  to  convince  the  different  missionaries  that  it  is  better  to  teach  the  Indians  in 
p^nglish  than  in  their  own  language,  as  some  of  them  have  done,  and  are  now  doing.  A  great 
amount  of  time  and  money  have  been  expended  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  various  lan- 
guages, and  afterwards  the  Indian  has  been  taught  to  read,  when  he  might  have  been  taught 
English  in  a  much  less  amount  of  time,  and  with  less  expenditure  of  money.  Besides  this,  the 
few  books  that  have  been  translated  into  our  language  are  the  only  books  which  he  can  read  ; 
and  thus  are  perpetuated  his  views,  ideas,  and  feelings ;  whereas,  had  he  been  taught  Englishy 
he  would  have  been  introduced  into  a  wide  field  of  literature;  for  so  very  limited  would  be  the 
literature  of  his  own  language,  that  he  could  have  no  scope  for  his  powers,  consequently,  the 
sooner  he  learned  the  almost  universal  English,  and  forgot  the  Indian,  the  better.  If  the 
same  policy  be  pursued  as  hitherto,  the  whole  of  the  world's  history  needs  to  be  translated  into 
Indian,  and  the  Indian  be  taught  to  read  it,  before  he  can  know  and  profit  by  the  history  of  the 
past. 

Other  reasons  might  be  given  why  the  condition  of  the  Indian  has  not  improved,  did  space 
allow. 

In  my  next  I  shall  state  my  plan  of  Christianizing,  saving,  and  elevating  the  Indians ;  and 
shall  have  to  be  more  minute,  and,  therefore,  more  lengthy  than  before,  in  order  to  present  all 
its  interesting  features  so  as  to  be  understood  and  appreciated. 


WORK. 


Attend,  0  Man ! 
Uplift  the  banner  of  thy  kind, 
Advance  the  ministry  of  mind  ; 
The  mountain  height  is  free  to  climb, 
Toil  on, — 3Ian's  heritage  is  Time  ! 

Toil  on  I 

Work  on  and  win : 
liife,  without  work,  is  unenjoyed  ; 
The  happiest  are  the  best  employed ; 
A\'ork  moves  and  moulds  the  mightiest  birth, 
And  grasps  the  destinies  of  earth  ! 

Work  on  I 

Work  sows  the  seed  : 
Even  the  rock  may  yield  its  flower; 
Ts'o  lot  so  hard,  but  human  power. 
JCxerted  to  one  end  and  aim, 
May  conquer  Fate,  and  capture  Fame : 

Press  on  ! 

Press  onward  still : 
In  Nature's  centre  lives  the  fire 
That  slow,  though  sure,  doth  yet  aspire  ; 
Through  fatlioms  deep  of  mould  and  clay, 
It  .si»Iits  the  rocks  that  bar  its  way  ! 

l*ress  on  l 


If  Nature  then 
Lay  tame  beneath  her  weight  of  earth, 
When  would  her  hidden  fire  know  birth  ? 
Thus  Man  through  granite  Fate  must  find 
The  path— the  upward  path — of  Mind  I 

Work  on ! 

Pause  not  in  fear  : 
Preach  no  desponding,  servile  view  ; 
Whate'er  thou  will'st  thy  Will  may  do  ! 
Strengthen  each  manly  nerve  to  bend 
Truth's  bow,  and  bid  its  shaft  ascend  ! 

Toil  on ! 

Be  firm  of  heart : 
By  fusion  of  unnumbered  years 
A  Continent  its  vastness  rears  ! 
A  drop,  'tis  said,  through  flint  will  wear  ;— < 
Toil  on,  and  Nature's  conquest  share  I 

Toil  on  ! 

Within  thyself 
Bright  morn,  and  noon,  and  night  succeed  : 
Power,  feeling,  passion,  thought,  and  deed  j 
Harmonious  beauty  prompts  thy  breast, — - 
Things  angels  love,  and  God  hath  blest ! 

Work  on ! 


Work  on  and  win  : 
Shall  light  from  Nature's  depths  arise, 
And  thou,  whose  mind  can  grasp  the  skies, 
Sit  down  with  Fate,  and  idly  rail  ? 
No  I    Onward:    Let  the  Truth  prevail 

Work  pii  I 
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rilKlJl    TKIALS,    SUFFERINGS,    AND    VIRTUES. 


THE    BAKING    TRADE. 

A  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  A  JOURMEVMAN  BAKER. 

By  G.  READ,  Bakeu, 
Secretary  to  tlie  Operative  Bakers'  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Night  Labour. 

CUAPTER  III. 

ADAMS'S  NARUATIVE— CONDITION   OF  THE   JOURNEYMEN  BAKERS   OF  BRISTOL— VISIT  TO  LONOOlf 
—-VARIOUS   EMPLOYS  — INCONVENIENCES   AND   HARDSHIPS. 


Lv  the  evening  they  met  according  to 
appointment,  when  Adams,  afler  calling 
for  a  "  pot  of  beer  and  a  scre^y,"  and  pass- 
ing a  few  general  observations  on  the 
weather,  and  asking  about  some  of  his  old 
acquaintances  in  the  country,  gave  the 
following  description  of  his  career  after 
leaving  Mr.  James:  — 

**  The  first  place  I  stopped  at  was  Exeter. 

There  I  learnt  that  Mr. wanted  a  man; 

and,  as  I  had  some  desire  to  be  there  a  little 
time,  I  immediately  availed  myself  of  such 
an  opportunity,  and  applied  for  the  place, 
which  I  got,  and  remained  in  it  about  six 
months.  The  work  there  was  about  the 
same  as  where  we  served  our  *  time.'  I 
got  eight  shillings  a  week  for  wages,  with 
board  and  lodging.  Altogether  I  had  a 
tolerably  comfortable  place  ;  and  I  managed 
to  save  money  in  it.  But  that  is  more  than 
I  can  do  here,  for  as  fast  as  I  get  a  few 
shillings  toj^cther,  it  goes  again  when  out 
of  work  ;  but  I  can't  save  as  much  as  I  did 
then,  with  more  than  double  the  money 
waij^es,  because  there  are  so  many  in  the 
trade  1  know  that  are  unemployed,  who  call 
on  me  when  in  work ;  and  it  is  always  the 
rule  to  give  them  something. 

'•  From  Exeter  I  went  as  far  as  Bristol, 
where  I  succeeded  in  getting  work  after 
staying  a  week.  The  work  there  is  more 
like  what  it  is  in  London,  only  night  work 
is  not  so  general.  The  mate  (man)  I  had 
with  me  worked  in  London  some  time,  and 
from  him  I  got  more  into  the  way  we  work 
here,  so  that  1  did  not  find  so  much  diffi- 
culty when  I  first  got  a  place  as  some  do. 
r  worked  from  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  six  or  seven  in  the  evening  Some- 
times wc  left  off  a  little  earlier ;  but  then 
we  had  more  time  allowed  us  for  meals  than 
we  have  here.  Some  of  the  places  there 
are  as  bad  as  in  London ;  and  they  were 
all  of  them,  more  or  less,  getting  into  the 
system  of  night  work,  until  the  late  agita- 


tion there,  I  hear,  in  some  measure  put  % 
stop  to  it." 

"Alter  working  in  Bristol  about  five 
months,  but  never  at  any  of  the  *  slashing  ' 
places,  I  came  to  London.  "When  first  I 
came,  I  was  out  of  work  about  six  weeks, 
during  which  time  I  was  very  *  hard  up,' 
for  I  had  not  much  money  when  I  left 
Bristol.  My  shoes  were  worn  out,  and  I 
had  no  clothes  more  than  I  stood  upright 
in.  During  the  latter  part  of  that  period  I 
had  no  means  of  paying  for  a  bed,  or  getting 
lodgings.  Many  a  night  have  I  slept  in  the 
sheep-pens  and  cow-houses  at  Islington, 
both  hungry  and  cold,  and  had  no  one  to 
give  me  a  bit  of  bread.  I  would  then  have 
walked  four  miles  to  obtain  pieces  of  bread 
which  I  have  since  frequently  seen  wasted 
in  bakehouses.  This  often  makes  me  think 
of  others,  and  perhaps  causes  me  some- 
times to  give  more  to  men  out  of  work  than 
I  ought  to  do.  If  some  had  only  been 
through  what  I  have,  they  would  have  a 
little  better  feeling  towards  others  in  similar 
circumstances. 

"  Being,  as  I  said,  so  *  hard  up,*  I  was 
glad  to  take  any  place  I.  could  get.  It  was 
no  time  to  be  particular,  so  I  embraced  the 
first  opening  that  presented  itself,  and  went 
to  live  with  Mr.  S •,  at  Islington.  I  re- 
mained with  him  about  six  months,  and 
during  that  time  loas  never  in  a  bed  except 
on  Saturday  night.  On  other  days  we  used 
to  get  about  three  hours'  rest  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  and  this  on  the  boards  in  the 
bakehouse.  We  had  three  batches  of  bread 
a  day,  sometimes  four. 

*'  Besides  assisting  in  doing  this,  I  had 
to  serve  customers  throughout  Islington, 
Gray's-inn-road,  Somers-town,  and  to  the 
end  of  the  City-road.  We  had  no  bed  in 
the  house  to  sleep  on,  if  we  had  had  time  ; 
and  the  inner  bakehouse  was  so  bad,  from 
the  want  of  ventilation  and  the  low  ceiling, 
that  we  w^ere  obliged  to  crawl  in  on  our 
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hands  and  knees  to  open  the  oven  door  when 
the  bread  was  baking,  as  we  could  not  stand 
the  sulphur  and  steam  from  the  oven.  At 
this  place  I  had  10s.  a  week,  it  being  only 
the  third-hand  place. 

"  After  leaving  Mr.  S *s  employment, 

I  was  out  of  work  about  three  months, 
during  which  period  I  was  as  *  hard  up'  as 
before,  having  but  little  money  when  I  left 
him.  Ten  shillings  a  week  was  barely 
enough  to  provide  me  in  what  I  wanted, 
but  this  I  was  obliged  to  abandon.  I  couldn't 
stand  the  work  any  longer  ;  I  was  dead 
beat  at  it. 

*'  I  next  got  Mr.  B.'s  third-hand  place,  at 
"Westminster,  at  the  same  wages.  We  bad 
to  bake  twenty  batches  a  week.  When 
there  were  four  batches  a  day,  I  had  to 
make  the  first  dough  between  seven  and 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  then  go  to 
bed  until  eleven,  when  the  foreman  would 
call  me  to  help  to  '  chuck  '  out  the  dough.  I 
had  then  to  continue  at  work  until  five  or 
six  the  next  evening,  helping  in  the  bake- 
house and  carrying  out  the  bread,  to  supply 
customers  round  Piccadilly  and  the  Strand, 
during  the  intervals  the  bread  was  baking. 
The  fumes  of  sulphur  in  the  bakehouse  were 
very  bad  ;  when  the  bread  was  in  we  could 
hardly  stand  it.  The  bed-room  was  over 
the  bakehouse,  in  the  same  place  where  the 
flour  was  kept.  It  was  never  cleaned,  unless 
one  of  us  had  a  few  minutes'  time  to  brush 
it  up.  We  used  to  have  clean  linen  about 
once  a  month. 

'*  I  stopped  in  this  place  about  twelve 
months,  when  the  master  let  the  shop,  and 
I  went  to  live  with  him  in  Whitecross- 
street.  There  we  did  not  do  such  a  slash- 
ing trade,  so  he  let  it,  and  took  another  in 
the  Highway,  and  asked  me  to  go  with 
him. 

"  When  we  opened  shop  there  we  had 
eight  batches  to  begin  with.  We  com- 
menced working  on  Friday  night,  and  did 
not  leave  off  until  Sunday  morning.  During 
the  time  I  remained  there,  we  used  to  do 
four  thirteen-bushel  batches  in  a  day,  and 
there  were  but  two  of  us  to  do  it.  Some- 
times we  had  two  batches  before  the  rolls 
in  the  morning,  and  then  we  used  to  com- 
mence work  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  continue  until  about  six  or  seven  the 
next  evening.  We  never  could  finish  work 
before,  having  always  a  batch  of  hot  cakes 
about  four  o'clock  for  customers'  tea,  and 
another  batch  of  bread  to  get  out  after  that. 

"  I  had  a  sad  teaser  every  morning,— to 
carry  a  board  with  thirty-one  four-pound 
loaves  from  the  shop,  nearly  down  to 
Black  wall.  When  I  got  into  the  shop  with 
the  bread,  I  used  to  put  my  hands  up  to  the 
sides  of  my  head  and  give  it  a  pull,  to  feel 
if  [  had  any  head  or  jieck  left.    We  had 


a  middling  bakehouse  to  work  in;  but  our 
bed  was  in  the  flour-loft,  and  frequently  we 
used  to  be  woke,  when  in  bed  at  night,  by 
the  rats  running  oVer  our  faces. 

"  In  the  next  two  or  three  places  I  had, 
the  work  was  not  quite  so  hard  as  in  these ; 
but  I  had  to  make  up  for  this  when  I  went 
to  live  at  B.'s,  in  Clare-market,  as  he  was 
doing  a  trade  of  between  sixty  and  seventy 
sacks  a  week.  We  used  to  commence 
work  on  Sunday  night  at  eight  o'clock,  and 
could  not  stop  to  eat  anything  until  twelve 
the  next  day.  On  some  occasions  I  went 
so  long  without  food,  that  when  I  took  any 
it  would  not  stay  in  my  stomach  untiM 
drank  two  or  three  glasses  of  gin  to  keep  it 
down.  We  never  could  get  done  until  six 
or  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  had 
then  to  begin  again  at  eleven  for  the  first 
part  of  the  week.  From  eleven  o'clock  on 
Thursday  night,  we  had  to  go  straight  on 
until  Saturday  night — baking,  during  that 
time,  thirteen  batches  of  bread.  I  had  to 
stir  all  the  sponges  but  the  first,  each  day ; 
to  help  to  make  each  *  piece'  of  dough,  as 
well  as  ^hand  up'  and  'mould  iir  the 
loaves.  I  had  also  seven  chandlers'-shops 
to  serve  with  bread,  and  all  the  bread  to 
pack  away ;  first  on  the  slielves  of  the 
shop,  as  it  was  taken  from  the  oven,  and 
then  to  remove  all  that  was  not  sold  from 
the  shelves,  to  prepare  for  placing  on  the 
next  batch.  The  cause  of  my  leaving  this 
place  was  my  refusal  to  go  out  with  a 
bushel  of  bread  at  seven  o  clock  at  night, 
to  a  chandler's  shop  in  Bell-inn-court. 
This  was  on  a  Thursday'  night,  and  I 
should  have  had  afterwards  to  continue 
at  work  until  Saturday.  The  bakehouse 
we  had  to  work  in  there  was  very  bad, 
and  so  was  the  bed  we  had  to  sleep  in, 

"  I  was  then  out  about  six  weeks,  wh€(i 

I  went  to  live  at  Mr. 's,  Snow  Hill. 

The  bakehouse  here  was  a  very  bad  one. 
There  was  no  ventilation  but  from  the 
trapdoor  in  the  shop  that  led  into  the 
bakehouse,  and  we  were  obliged  to  burn 
gas  all  daj',  as  we  had  no  other  light.  «»The 
bed  was  a  tolerably  good  one.  We  used 
to  bake  there,  at  that  time,  about  fifty 
sacks  a  week.  One  of  lis  had  to  stay  in  on 
a  Sunday  afternoon  to  '  put  the  sponge  in,' 
which  had  to  be  ready  by  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening  for  us  to  beffin  work,  and  at 
one  o'clock  the  door  was  locked  to  prevent 
that  one  from  going  out.  From  seven 
at  night  we  used  to  continue  our  work 
until  about  seven  the  next;  then  begin 
work  at  eleven  the  same  night,  and  conti- 
nue until  seven  the  next  evening,  having 
about  an  hour  and  a-half 's  rest  during  thsit 
time. 

"  From  this  place  I  went  to  live  at  Mr. 
J 's,  in  the  Old  Kent-road.    There  we 
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haked  scventy-six  sack-;  ol'  tlour  per  \veek' 
and  tlure  were  only  three  of  us  to  do  it' 
one  being  but  a  boy,  an  apprentice,  who 
was  engaged  <lelivering  the  bread  the 
greatest  part  of  tlie  day.  Although  we 
bad  so  mucli  to  do,  the  work  was  not  quite 
so  hrirdasiii  .on*'  places  1  had  afterwards, 
because  the  i>Jiiiripal  part  of  it  was  for 
contracts,  and  some  bat»-hes  of  that  sort 
used  to  be  all  big  bread.  I  recollect  we 
use«l  to  iiave  232  quartern  loaves  in  a 
batch,  and  that  took  up  a  good  deal  of 
Hour,  l>ut  when  tlie  loaves  didn't  run  so 
large  all  through  the  batcii  there  was  not 
so  nuich  llour  used  at  a  time.  Four  and 
iive  batches  a  day  was  our  usual  run ; 
two  or  tln-ee  of  these  were  for  the  shop, 
and  tlie  rest  for  contracts.  The  worst  of 
this  situation  was,  besides  the  heavy  work, 
tiio  bad  sleeping-place  and  bed,  which  was 
over  the  bakehouse.  The  master  would 
always  muke  us  get  up  at  eleven  o'clock, 
no  matter  if  we  had  only  been  in  bed  an 
liour.  It  was  very  rarely  we  got  done  be- 
fore seven  o'clock,  and  sometimes  it  would 
be  eight,  or  nine.  1  was  soon  obliged  to 
leave  this  place,  as  was  also  the  second 
hand  that  was  working  with  me,  for  it  w^as 
killing  us.  You  must  know  that  b}^  tliis 
time  I  had  got  to  be  foreman. 

"After  this,  I  went  to  work  in  Red  Lion- 
stre(!t,  Whitechapel  (the  shop  has  been 
recently  pulled  down  to  make  room  for 
the  new  improvements).  There  we  used 
to  bake  sixty  sacks  a  week.  AVe  always 
had  si\  batches  of  a  Monday  and  seven  of 
a  Saturday,  besides  having  to  attend  to 
the  bakings  Cdinners).  \\  e  had  always 
two  oven fu Is  of  bakings  on  a  Sundaj^,  but 
tJieu  one  of  us  was  always  allowed  to  have 
his  turn  out  on  that  day.  We  had  to  work 
there,  taking  t!»e  average  of  the  work 
throughout  the  week,  twenty  hours  out  of 
tlio  twenty-four.  It  was  a  very  bad  bake- 
house to  work  in,  and  :i,o  full  of  sulphur 
vhen  bread  was  in." 

%*  As  reference  is  made  above  to  the 
condition  of  the  journeyman  bakers  of 
Bristol,  the  fuilowing  description  of  it  is 
subjoined.  It  is  from  a  speech  delivered 
by  II.  Greenly,  Esq.,  M.D.,  who  presided 
over  a  public  meeting  of  the  trade  for  the 
abolition  of  night  labour,  held  on  the  2nd 
of  January,  1849,  and  reported  in  the 
Bristol  Mirror : — 

"  The  evils  they  laboured  imder  were 
very  great ;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
if  the  public  were  made  acquainted  with 
their  sufferings,  the  number  of  hours  they 
were  compelled  to  labour,  and  the  small 
amount  of  remuneration  they  received, 
they  would  unite  with  them  in  asking  the 
legislature  to  free  them  from  undue  oppres- 


sion (cheers).      The  public  were  almost  ig- 
norant  of  the  fact  that  the  bread-makers 
were  more   oppressed  than  any  other  class 
of  workmen,  even  more  than  the  negro  in 
the  boiling   season,  at  which   period   they 
worked   rnore  liours  per  day  than  at  other 
times  of  the  year.     He  had  never  heard  of 
them  being   obliged  to  work  for  sixty  suc- 
cessive  hours,    as   was   the  case  with  the 
journeymen  bakers   of  Bristol,  and  other 
large  towns   (hear).      Many  of   the    evils 
complained  of  had  been  brought  about  by , 
undue  competition,  and  it  was  right  a  mea- 
sure should  be  adopted  to  prevent  it.      It 
had  been  asked  what  were  the  evils  com- 
plained of  }     One  was  that  of  night  labour. 
They  were  expected   to  work  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  week  from  two  o'clock 
in    the   morning   till  ten,    eleven,   or  even 
twelve  o'clock  at  night ;    while  at  the  latter 
part  they  had  to  work  nearly  two  nights  and 
two  days.      He  found  that  at  a  large  public 
bread  establishment   in  Bristol   a    similar 
system  was  adopted  ;    and  a  large  amount 
of  the  profits  realized  resulted  from  an  un- 
due quantity  of  labour  exacted  from  those 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  bread. 
If  the  shareholders  were  made  acquainted 
with  the  fact,  he  was  certain  they  would  be 
content  to  receive  a  smaller  dividend,  rather 
than  those   in  their  employ  should  be   so 
cruelly  oppressed  (cheers).      They  were  ig- 
norant of  the  fact,  or  he  had  no  doubt  it 
would  be  speedily  remedied.      He  was  also 
informed   that   the   night  work   was   abso- 
lutely unnecessary,  and  had  been  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  system 
of  undue   competition,  most  of  which  had 
arisen    from    under-priced    bakers,     who 
bought  flour   that    was    not   of   the    best 
quality,  and  exacted  an  unnecessary  quan- 
tity of  work  from  those  employed  by  them, 
as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  sustained  by 
selling  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  regular 
tradesmen.      That  was  not  the   only  evil. 
A    great  number  of  the  bakehouses  were 
situated  under  ground,  and  scarcely  high 
enough  for  a  man  to  stand  upright  in.  One 
consequence  of  this  was,  that  a  large  quan- 
tity of  sulphurous   vapour  was  constantly 
inhaled  by  the  workmen,   impairing  their 
health,  and  producing  early   disease,  and 
decay  of  the  system.     Many  men  are  thus 
disabled,  and  thrown  upon  the  poor-rates  ; 
and  in  relieving  and  supporting  these,  the 
public   have  to  pay  for  the  luxury  of  hot 
bread  early  in  the  morning.      The  amount 
of  remuneration  received  was  disgraceful. 
What  was  14s.,  15s.,  or  20s.  per  week,  when 
we  take  into  account  the  number  of  hours 
in  which  they  were  employed  ?'* 

The  following  evidence  was  collected  by 
Mr.  Greenly,  from  a  baker  at  Bristol : — 
*'  A.  B.  works  from  ten  o'clock  Thursday 
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ni^ht  to  one  on  Sunday,  with  an  occasional 
half  hour.  Ordinary  days,  from  one  or  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night. 
Often  two  days  and  two  nights  without  any 
regular  rest,  never  going  home. 

**  At  the  bread  concern  they  begin  be- 
tween two  and  three  in  the  morning,  the 
first  four  days  in  the  week,  till  five  or  six 
next  evening.  Begin  work  on  Thursday  at 
nine  o'clock  ;  get  two  hours'  sleep  between 
eleven  and  two ;  then  work  till  five  or  six 
the   next   evening.      Commence    a'j:ain  at 


nine  on  Friday  evening,  and  continue  again 
until  seven  or  eight  on  Saturday,  and  occa- 
sionally until  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 

"  Average  wages  in  Bristol,  16s.  to  20s. 
foremen  ;  and  i2s.  to  14s.  for  second-rate 
men  ;  and  9s.  and  10s.  for  ordinary  men. 
At  low-priced  shops,  8s.  and  9s.  for  long 
hours. 

*'  Bakehouses  often  ill-ventilated 
times  a  privy  close  to 
ing  ;  gas  burning  all  day." 


somc- 
the  oven  j    low  ceil- 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

ADAMS'S     NASnATlVE —  DESCUirXION   OF  THE  LONDON  TRADE 
JOURNEYMEN    BAKERS— DR.    GUY'S    STATEMENT. 

**  What  though  the  sun  in  beauty  shine, 

And  you  have  countless  hordes  of  wealtli; 
What  thoug-h  the  world — all,  all  was  thine, 
If  you  but  want  the  blessing — healih." 

"  In  the  damp,  o'er-heated  cell, 

Where  disease  and  death  do  lurU, 
Is  the  Baker  doomed  to  dAvell — 

Doomed  to  do  his  master's  Avork, 
Mid  life-destroying-  vap'rous  fume, 

All  night  long  he's  toiling  there- 
Toiling — toiling  to  the  tomb: 

Wonder  not  if  he  despair." 


health  o? 


Adams  liaving  finished  smoking  the 
screw  of  tobacco  he  had  called  for,  he 
knocked  out  the  ashes  from  his  pipe, 
inquired  the  time,  and  found  they  had 
been  sitting  there  nearly  an  hour  and 
a-half.  "Come,  my  boy,"  lie  said,  "it 
is  no  use  my  sitting  here  talking  to  you 
any  longer,  or  we  sha'n'fc  see  Sam  Trotter, 
and  if  he  wants  a  jobber  he  will  be  going 
to  get  one  at  the  club-house  down  here. 
Bes'ides,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  frighten  you 
by  telling  you  all  I  have  had  to  go  through, 
for  I  suppose  no  poor  devil  in  the  world 
ever  had  such  luck,  as  always  to  get  such 
hard  places  as  I  have.  Some  do  manage 
to  get  an  easy  place  to  what  mine  has  been 
sometimes,  but  then,  there  is  another  thing, 
I  have  been  pretty  lucky  in  getting  places 
after  once  I  became  known,  which  is  more 
than  many  poor  fellows  have. 

"I  was  tninking,  the  other  day,  what 
had  become  of  all  those  in  the  trade  I  once 
knew.  The  last  time  I  was  out  of  work,  I 
walked  about  the  streets  of  London,  but 
couldn't  recognise  any  of  the  old  ones,  and 
only  found  two  or  three  at  some  of  the 
houses  of  call.  The  fact  is,  they  can't 
stand  the  work  long ;  they  die  off  in  a  few 
years  like  rotten  sheep.  I  consider  I  have 
got  the  constitution  of  a  horse,  or  I  should 
Iiave  been  dead  by  this  time.  I  think  we 
get  a  new  generation  of  journeymen  bakers 
about  every  seven  years  or  less.      Some 


manage  to  weather  it  a.fcv/  years  longer 
than  the  rest,  but  they  are  not  considered 
by  many  of  the  masters  to  be  of  much  use 
after  they  pass  forty.  They  say,  ^  We  want 
young  men  that  can  work.' 

*'  There  are  not  many  that  reach  that  age 
who  have  to  work  regularly  as  journeymen 
in  London.  Those  who  do  must  have  iron 
constitutions  ;  for  what  with  the  heats  and 
colds,  in  going  from  the  close,  hot  bake- 
house, when  in  a  state  of  perspiration,  into 
the  open  air  too  frequently  on  a  cold  win- 
ter's day,  with,  probably,  a  penny  or  three- 
halfpenny  baking  of  some  customer  who 
wants  it  immediately,  and  the  master 
swearing  in  the  shop  because  it  is  not  taken 
home  on  the  instant,  not  allowing  time  for 
any  extra  clothing  to  be  put  on  ;  the  want 
of  rest  and  over-labour,  and  also  the  want 
of  regular  and  sufficient  food  when  in  work, 
with  little  or  nothing  to  eat  for  days  toge- 
ther when  unemployed,  and  too  much  drink 
given  them  at  such  times, — the  constitution 
soon  becomes  undermined.  By  these  means 
they  become  old  men  when  others  are  only 
in  the  prime  of  life.  Sooner  or  later,  we  all 
get  the  bakers'  cough,  and  then  a  few 
months  of  it  settles  us  ;  or,  as  the  poet  said 
of  us : 

••*  He  is  doomed  by  the  oven  to  stay 
As  long  as  his  nature  can ; 
And  his  days  they  hurry  away— 
But  half  the  life  of  a  man. 
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Oh  1  think  of  the  pale-fac'd  slave, 

Nor  divide  l»is  l)ody  from  soul. 
Nor  consiifii  a  man  to  the  ifrave, 

For  ihe  uaki"  of  a  dainty  roll! 
O  (;iiri»lianf,  find  in  your  hearts  some  room 
'lo  pity  the  toll-uorn  baker's  doom  !' 

"Those  who  manage  to  i^et  out  of  it,  by 
becoming  master,  do  live  a  lew  years  longer 
than  the  rest ;  but  they  feel  it  very  much 
wlicu  they  get  old.  llhcumatism,  bad  legs, 
loss  of  sight  from  working  at  the  heated 
oven,  ruptures,  asthma,  and  other  diseases 
sorely  afllict  them.  What  is  worse  than 
their  broken  constitution,  is,  that  most  of 
tluin,  after  ail  tlieir  struggling,  '  cutting,' 
and  slaving,  become  poor  at  last,  and  are 
glad  to  get  a  few  shillings  a  week  (if 
they  have  luck  enough  among  the  number 
of  applicants)  from  their  pension  society, 
in  order  to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence. 

"  All  this  evil  arises  from  the  desire  of  a 
few  to  be  big  men  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world,  whicii  they  can  only  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  neighbours,  and  the  comfort 
of  their  fellow-man,  by  doing  a  large  trade 
at  little  or  no  profit  on  their  bread,  being 
merely  content  with  the  discount  they  may 
get  from  buying  a  large  quantity  of  flour, 
or  by  what  they  may  get  by  gambling  specu- 
lation at  Mark-lane.  On  such  occasions, 
some  will  have  a  '  flare  up,'' as  they  term  it, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  their  flour  before  a 
change  may  occur  in  the  market,  if  there  is 
the  least  chance  of  a  fall.  When  this  is 
not  the  case,  some  one  among  them,  if  he  is 
doing  less  business  one  week  than  another, 
will  have  a  '  cut,'  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
it  back  again.  Sometimes  they  will  '  fall 
out'  at  their  societies  when  they  meet,  and 
then  the  offended  party  has  a  '  good  go  in,' 
especially  if  he  has  any  stock  of  flour  on 
hand  that  he  has  bought  cheap. 

**  These  proceedings  on  the  part  of  any 
one  of  them  will  set  all  the  masters 
(bakers),  for  miles  around  him,  a  *  cut- 
ting '  too,  in  order  to  prevent  their  cus- 
tomers leaving  them  to  go  to  the  cheap- 
est shop;  and  thus,  by  their  'cutting'  and 
'  flare-ups,'  they  bring  themselves  and  their 
families  in  the  end  to  the  workhouse,  as 
well  as  their  neighbours,  and  injure  all  with 
whom  they  have  to  deal.  The  mil-ler  is 
generally  the  greatest  pecuniary  sufferer, 
and  next  to  him  is  the  farmer  or  corn  mer- 
chant. Besides  these  things,  you  must 
know,  Tom — what  is  worse  still,  they  kill 
us  journeymen  in  the  doing  of  it — keep 
liundrcds  of  us  men  unemployed,  and  in  a 
state  of  misery,  wretchedness,  and  destitu- 
tion— a  burden  upon  their  fellow-tradesmen 
or  upon  the  poor-rates,  and  causing  de- 
moralization and  crime." 

Before  proceeding  with  the  particulars  of 
Tom's  walk  to  see  Sam  Trotter  about  the 


job,  it  -would  be  as  well  to  lay  before  qui 
readers  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  b> 
Dr.  Guy  before  the  sanitary  commission,  on 
the  state  of  the  health  of  the  bakers  of  the 
Metropolis;  and  that  collected  by  Mr.  Edge, 
of  Manchester,  as  to  the  health  and  condi- 
tion of  the  men  engaged  in  the  baking  trade 
there,  as  serving  to  illustrate  the  evil  effects 
of  the  severe  toil  portrayed  in  Adam's 
story,  the  main  points  of  which  are  strictly 
true,  however  extravagant  they  may  appear 
to  those  unacquainted  with  the  condition 
of  those  engaged  in  the  baking  trade. 

"  1  have  collected,"  he  says,  "  some  facts 
in  reference  to  the  health  of  journeymen 
bakers,  which  ought  to  be  made  known  as 
extensively  as  possible.  The  public  have 
no  notion  of  the  mischievous  and  fatal 
effects  of  their  present  long  hours  of  work. 
Indeed,  until  a  few  weeks  of  this  time,  I 
had  not  the  most  remote  idea  that  so  un- 
healthy an  occupation  was  being  carried 
on  by  any  class  of  men  in  the  Metropolis." 

'^  What  led  you  to  examine  into  the 
healtli  of  this  particular  class  of  men?" 

''  My  attention  was  first  turned  that  way 
by  accident.  In  prescribing  for  the  out- 
patients of  King's  College  Hospital,  I  often 
put  questions  to  the  patients  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  employments,  their  hours  of 
work,  their  wages,  and  the  opinion  tliey 
have  formed  as  to  the  salubrity  or  other- 
wise of  their  trade.  One  of  the  patients 
to  whom  I  addressed  these  questions  wa5> 
a  baker,  who  told  me,  to  my  utter  astonish- 
ment, that  his  usual  hours  of  work  were 
from  eleven  at  night  to  seven  o'clock  the 
next  evening,  being  twenty-four  hours  of 
work,  with  oiily  four  hours  of  rest.  Such 
a  statement  seemed  to  require  confirma- 
tion. I  accordingly  took  early  and  re 
peated  opportunities 
same  questions  to 
bakers,  from  whom  I 
or  nearly  the  same,  answers." 

The  statements  that  follow  fully  confirm 
the  account  given  in  the  preceding  pages 
as  to  the  hours  of  labour,  as  well  as  the 
condition  of  the  bakehouses  in  which  the 
men  have  to  work.  But  the  description 
of  the  young  man  from  Cork,  a  consump- 
tive patient  in  the  hospital,  and  of  T.  P., 
a  lad  seventeen  years  of  age,  as  given  in 
the  "  Copy  of  Evidence  before  the  Sani- 
tary Commission,"  and  in  the  copy  of  the 
lecture  delivered  to  the  trade  at  the  Me- 
chanics' Institution,  Southampton  Build- 
ings, is  more  painful  and  distressing  than 
anything  we  have  described. 

To  show  the  impartiality  of  his  inquiry, 
the  Doctor  states,  at  page  6  of  liis  lecture, 
^'  These  are  not  picked  cases  ;  they  are  not 
all  hospital  cases ;  and  not  one  of  thein 


of  addressing  the 
other  journeymen 
received  the  same. 
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was  chosen  for  me  by  parties  interested  in 
iliis  movement  for  the  abolition  of  night 
Kvork;"  and,  again,  in  page  7,  "The  re- 
5ul£s  I  have  arrived  at  Iiave  been  drawn 
frOm  what  may  be  termed  a  fair  average 
3f  the  trade.  I  have  not  included  any  of 
my  hospital  patients,  nor  have  I  selected 
Dnly  men  who  work  for  under-priced 
bakers." 

The  substance  of  the  results  of  his  care- 
ful inquiry  and  strict  comparison  with  re- 
spect to  the  health  of  the  operative  bakers 
is  as  follows: — 

"  You  say  that  bakers  are  very  unhealthy  ; 
are  they  short-lived?" 

**  They  are ;  I  find,  for  instance,  that  the 
average  age  at  death  of  1G4  bakers  dying  in 
London,  20  years  of  age  and  upwards,  includ- 
ing masters  and  journeymen,  is  49  years;  while 
the  average  age  of  296  tailors  is  49  years  three 
months;  of  367  shoemakers,  50  years;  of  408 
carpenters,  52  years  four  months  ;  and  of  125 
weavers,  57  years  nine  months.  So  that,  as 
coftipared  even  with  tailors,  the  bakers  lose, 
one  with  another,  a  quarter  of  a  year  of  life." 

**  They  are  a  young  body  of  men,  are  they 
not?" 

*'  Yes ;  there  are  few  old,  or  even  middle- 
aged  men  among  them.  The  oldest  man  I 
saw  was  65,  but  I  believe  there  are  a  few  older 
men  at  work.  The  average  age  of  the  whole 
ill  was  only  30|  years,  while  that  of  50  silk 
printers  (men  who  work  in  hot  rooms)  was 
31^;  of  75  scavengers,  37^;  of  71  bricklayers 
and  labourers,  and  26  brickmakers,  38f ;  and 
of  25  carpenters,  42^." 

"  They  were  all  of  20  years  of  age  and  up- 
wards ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  What  proportion  of  the  bakers,  as  com- 
pared with  men  following  other  employments, 
did  you  find  in  good  health  ?" 

"  I  found  none  in  what  may  be  termed  ro- 
bust health ;  that  is  to  say,  with  healthy  florid 
complexions.  Only  14  in  the  100  had  a  to- 
lerably healthy  appearance,  while  the  carpen- 
ters, who  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  enjoyment 
of  robust  health,  amount  to  about  72  percent., 
and  the  proportion  is  still  greater  for  men 
working  out  of  doors," 

*^  Are  the  bakers  very  liable  to  fever  ?'' 

"  They  are  less  liable  to  fever  than  I  should 
have  thought.  Only  eight  out  of  the  111,  or 
about  seven  per  cent.,  had  had  typhus  fever, 
which  is  a  very  favourable  proportion  ;  20  per 
cent,  of  carpenters,  upwards  of  21  per  cent,  of 
bricklayers'  labourers,  and  more  than  35  per 
cent,  of  brickmakers,  whom  I  examined  in  the 
same  way,  had  had  attacks  of  fever.  The 
attacks  of  fever  among  the  silk  printers  was 
eight  per  cent.,  which  was  the  proportion 
among .  the  scavengers ;  1  should  say,  there- 
fore, jbhat  the  bakers  are  not  very  subject  to 
fever." 


"  Nevertheless,  we  understand  you  to  say 
that  they  arc  very  sickly  ?  " 

♦'  Extremely  so.  No  less  than  70  in  the 
100  complained  of  being  subject  to  some 
disease  or  other,  of  whom  several  were 
liable  to  more  than  one  complaint;  Avhile  the 
proportion  so  complaining  among  the  brick- 
makers was  thirty-six  per  cent. ;  among  the 
bricklayers'  labourers  25  per  cent. ;  among 
carpenters,  26  per  cent. ;  among  scavengers,  19 
per  cent. ;  and  among  the  silk  printers,  1 8  per 
cent.  The  total  of  the  disorders  to  which  the 
111  bakers  stated  that  they  were  subject,  is 
125  ;  or  more  than  one  disorder  to  each  man." 

"Are  you  speaking  now  of  severe  attacks  of 
illness  ?  " 

*'  No ;  only  disorders  to  which  the  men 
stated  that  they  were  subject,  in  answer  to  my 
question,  addressed  to  each  man  individually — 
Are  you  subject  to  any  complaints  ?  " 

"  Out  of  the  111  whom  he  examined,  he  found 
those  subject  to  colds  were  8  ;  to  coughs,  30  ; 
to  asthma  and  shortness  of  breath,  13  ;  to 
hoarseness,  4 ;  to  spitting  of  blood,  34 ;  making 
in  all  89  out  of  111  subject  to  affections  of  the 
lungs,  or  in  the  proportion  of  80  in  every  hun- 
dred. In  addition  to  these  complaints,  to  which 
the  men  stated  that  they  were  subject,  10  of 
them  had  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  9  had 
suffered  from  other  severe  and  lingering  dis- 
eases of  those  organs.  So  that  out  of  111 
bakers,  19  had  had  some  severe  and  lingering 
disease  of  the  lungs,  and  89  complained  of 
being  subject  to  less  severe  disorders  of  the 
chest.  If  the  two  numbers  be  added  together, 
no  less  than  108  habitual  or  severe  diseases  of 
the  lungs  will  have  to  be  divided  among  111 
men ;  and  that  31  per  cent.,  or  rather  less  than 
one  in  eyery  three^  spat  blood  !  " 

Mr.  Edge,  of  Manchester,  examined  24 
men,  out  of  which  only  one  was  in  good 
health.  In  communicating  the  results  to 
the  Operative  Bakers'  Society,  he  states : 

"  I  should  premise  that  the  men  came  to  me, 
so  far  as  I  know,  without  being  selected,  and,  I 
believe,  may  be  taken  as  an  average  specimen 
of  the  mischief  the  present  mode  of  carrying  on 
that  trade  is  doing  to  the  health  of  those  that 
are  compelled  to  work  at  it.  They  came  to  me 
in  a  body,  late  in  the  evening ;  and  on  enter- 
ing the  waiting-room,  the  effect  was  startling — 
so  many  shrunken, pale,  anxious  countenances, 
combined  with  the  ghastly  looks  of  some  of 
them,  and  their  dusty  habiliments,  seemed 
more  like  a  visit  from  the  tenants  of  the  tomb, 
than  what  ought  to  have  been  hearty,  sound- 
constitutioned  men." 

In  writing  to  the  Journal  of  Public 
Health,  the  same  gentleman  states  the 
reason  of  his  inquiry,  with  the  particulars 
of  the  diseases  to  which  he  found  the  men 
subject,  and  their  condition. 

"  My  attention  having  for  some  time  past  been 
called  to  the  great  amount  of  sickness  among 
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thoopcmtivo  l):ikor«.  over  and  above  other  proach  of  decrepitude  and  appea^rance  of  pre- 
cli«rthut  1  Imve  come  in  contact  with,  more  mature  old  age  m  almost  all  beyond  thirty 
el^nl  y  since  I  became  the  n>.edical  olhcer  for  j  years.  They  wou  d  be  taken  to  be  nearly  ten 
onV  of  thoir  societies  held  in  Manchester  ;  |  or  fifteen  years  older  ;  and  at  forty-five  look  to 
mni.y  months  nf,.  1  .nd.avonred  to  seek  out  '  be  of  the  age  of  sixty  and  upwards.  Ihe 
the  nx^^c  witli  the  view  of  beneliting  their  i  father  of  a  baker  I  saw  last  night  is  fifry-four  ; 
general  health,  and  of  preventing,  ratlier  than  |  his  appearance  is  that  of  a  man  of  twice  that 
ciirintr  (li>ea.<«e.     The   di.seases   to  which  they    age.  .      ,,  . 

are  most  fiMl»j.>ct  are  those  of  the  respiratory  "  Of  the  Bakers'  Association  in  this  metro 
orcan-* "  Bronchitis  and  phthisis,  with  all  their  j  polis  of  manufactures,  numbering  about  500 
ct.mnhcations,  make  sad  havoc  amongst  them ;  j  members,  their  ages  may  be  represented  as  fol. 
likewise  brain  diijeases,  and  all  those  diseases  ,  lows  :— Two-thirds   are    between   the   ages  of 

sixteen  and  thirty,    the  remaining  third  are 


whicli  arise  from  violent  muscular  exertion, 
prat  numbers  of  them  being  the  subjects  of 
iieniia. 

"  The  places  in  which  they  spend  so  much 
of  their  time  arc  generally  in  the  highest  degree 
unwhole.-ome.  The  carbonic  acid  gas,  evolved 
during  the  rise  of  the  sponge— the  sulphurous 
acid  ga.s  rushing  in  a  heated  state  from  the 
oven— the  impalpable  dry  dust  of  the  flour— 
the  great  heat  and  dryness  of  the  air — the 
ffniall,  low,  ill-ventilated  places  in  which  the 
majority  of  ovens  are  placed,  conjoin  with,  in 
some  instances,  the  all  but  total  exclusion  of 
light ;  in  others,  with  the  want  of  thorough 
drainage,  and  ilie  non-removal  of  all  noxious 
substances  —  and  also  the  reprehensible  and 
needless  practice  of  night  work,  and  so  many 
hours  of  incessant  labour  (varying  from  sixteen 
to  twenty)  during  the  day — fonii  a  catalogue  of 
causes  of  disease,  such  as  no  constitution,  how- 
ever sound,  could  withstand  for  a  lengthened 
X)eriod.  I  have  met  with  more  than  twice  as 
i.iany  cases  of  disease  among  the  bakers  than 
among  all  other  artisans  put  together,  the 
number  of  men  in  each  class  being  equal. 
Another  ob!»ervation  has  forced  conviction  on 
mv  mind  of  the  waste  of  health  and  life  in  this 


under  forty,  with  some  five  or  six  exceptions ; 
and  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
they  are  generally  unfit  for  working  at  their 
trade  after  forty  years  of  age.  Some  of  the 
bakers  that  I  have  attended  have  fallen  victims 
to  consumption,  disease  of  the  brain  and  ner- 
vous system ;  others  that  have  been  lately 
under  treatment  have  suffered  from  bronchitis, 
in  all  shades  of  intensity,  partial  paralysis, 
extreme  debility,  anorexia,  great  prostration, 
and  nervous  disorder ;  and  upon  inquiring  the 
cause,  it  was  invariably  traced  to  the  cause  to 
which  I  have  referred,  and  to  excessive  labour, 
over-exertion,  and  too  little  time  allowed  for 
sleep. 

•'  One  of  the  most  lamentable  consequences, 
arising  from  their  excessive  labour  by  day  and  by 
night,  is  the  great  ignorance  and  demoralizatiou 
produced  by  the  recourse  had  to  intoxicating 
drinks,  their  frequenting  dram-shops,  beer- 
houses, and  other  scenes  of  sin  and  depravity, 
and  there  spending  the  few  spare  hours  they  | 
may  have,  instead  of  seeking  out-door  amuse- 
ments, or  enjoying  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  rational  recreation  in  a  pure  atmosphere. 
Their  moral  position  in  society  I  consider  to  be 


trade,  as  now  carried  on;  it  is  the  rapid  ap- !  as  low,  if  not  lower,  than  that  of  the  colliers." 

(To  be  continued.) 


SHORT  HOMILIES,  BY  PARSON  PRANK. 


«*  Oh,  may  I  with  myself  agree, 

And  never  covet  what  I  see ! 

Content  me  with  a  humble  shade, 

My  passions  tamed,  my  wishes  laid ; 

For  while  our  wishes  wildly  roll, 

We  banish  quiet  from  the  soul : 

'Tis  thus  the  busy  beat  the  air. 

And  misers  gather  wealth  and  care."— John  Dter. 
It  is  a  natural  and  noble  instinct  in  man  to  aspire.  He  is  born  to  achieve  greatness 
and  to  go  on  from  streni^th  to  strength,  eren  as  the  light  which  shineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  j^erfcct  day.  He  is  stirred  on  to  progress  by  the  divinity  Avithin 
him ;  and  it  bids  him  look  not  at  the  things  behind,  ^but  reach  forth  unto  those 
^•hich  are  before— to  bo  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season  in  advancing  his  whole 
being  from  tlie  low  to  the  high,  and  from  the  high  to  the  higher. 

But  withal  it  preaches  Contentment.     How  can  these  things  be  ?     "  Aspire,'* 
and  '*  Be  contenty"  in  one  and  the  same  breath  ?    Surely  this  is  a  paradox. 
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Not  SO.  The  doctrine  is— Aim  high,  and  leave  the  result  with  Heaven.  Do  your 
best,  and  then  "  be  content  with  the  goods  the  gods  provide  you."  Do  not  grumble 
and  throw  do-vvn  your  arms  in  disgust,  because  sometimes  the  gun  kicks,  or  repays 
you  by  a  poor  flash  in  the  pan.     A  cheerful  heart  is  a  continual  feast. 

Industry  coupled  Avith  Contentment — Avhat  a  holy,  happy,  radiant  conjunction  ! 
They  make  up  together  the  Active  and  Passive  of  the  verb  To  Be.  Well  may 
Poetry  pay  compliments  to  Content,  a  "  nymph  retired  and  coy,"  whose  soothing 
voice,  whispering  low  through  the  shade,  cheers  with  a  peace  that  passeth  all 
understanding  every  worshipper  at  her  shrine.     Thus  Mrs.  Barbauld  hymns  her 

praise  : — 

"  O  thou,  the  nymph  with  placid  eye  ! 
Oh  seldom  found,  yet  ever  nigh !  • 

Receive  my  temperate  vow  : 
Not  all  the  storms  that  shake  the  pole 
Can  e'er  disturb  thy  halcyon  soul. 

And  smooth  unaltered  brow." 

Green  invokes  her  in  his  poem  called  **  The  Spleen" — in  the  "  wood-notes"  of  which 
Gray  discovers  '•  strains  of  real  poetry  and  music  :" — 

*•  Contentment,  parent  of  delight! 
So  much  a  stranger  to  our  sight, — 
Say,  goddess,  in  what  happy  place 
Mortals  behold  thy  blooming  face  ; 
Thy  gracious  auspices  impart. 
And  for  thy  temple  choose  my  heart. 
They  whom  thou  dcignest  to  inspire, 
Thy  science  learn,  to  bound  desire  ; 
By  happy  alchymy  of  mind 
They  turn  to  pleasure  all  they  find." 

Wordsworth,  in  one  of  his  sonnets,  tells  us  of 

•'  Men  unto  whom  sufficient  for  the  day 

And  minds  not  stinted  or  untilled  are  given, 
Sound,  healthy  children  of  the  God  of  Heaven, 
And  cheerful  as  the  rising  sun  in  May." 

And  in  the  **  Excursion  "  he  draws  a  charming  sketch  of  a  shepherd  lad  carving  a 
dial  in  the  sunshine,  on  the  green  turf ;  one  who  perceives  within  himself  a  rule 
and  measure  which  he  can  apply  to  the  sun  of -truth,  that  shines  for  him  and  ail 
mankind ;  one  whose  experience  teaches  him  how  few  are  nature's  wants,  and  who 
finds  in  this  knowledge  ample  recompense  for  manifold  privations.     He  refers 

•'  His  notions  to  this  standard  ;  on  this  rock 
Rest  his  desires ;  and  hence,  in  after  life, 
Soul-strengthening  patience,  and  sublime  content." 

The  true  philosophy  is,  to  be  profuse  in  our  outlay  of  noble  wishes — desires  that 
pertain  to  our  higher  nature, — and  to  be  moderate  and  chary  in  those  which  have 
their  end  in  our  mere  animal  constitution.  Nothing  withers  and  frets  our  spirit 
more  than  indulgence  in  aspirations  after  things  that  perish  in  the  using,  for  in 
this  pursuit  disappointment  is  a  constant  shadow  that  dogs  us  and  bays  us  into 
sloughs  of  despond.     As  Young  says  in  the  "  Night  Thoughts  " — 

**  Wishing,  of  all  employments,  is  the  worst ; 
Philosophy's  reverse  and  health's  decay. 
Were  I  as  plump  as  stall'd  theology, 
Wishing  would  waste  me  to  the  shades  again. 
Were  I  as  wealthy  as  a  South-sea  dream,   , 
Wishing  is  an  exi)edient  to  be  poor. 
Wisliing,  that  constant  hectic  of  a  fool ; 
Caught  at  a  court ;  purged  off  by  purer  air,     . 
And  simples  diet — gifts  of  rural  life!  " 

Lamartine  tells  us,  in  his  autobiographical  "Confidences,"  that  his  mother, 
although  never  ceasing  to  suffer  from  the  priv£^tions  of  poverty,   ever  despised 
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rirhcR  ^How  oftcii  lia.<  she  said  to  mc,  while*  pointing  out  the  narrow  boundary 
of  the'garden  and  the  lields  of  Milly-*  It  is  very  small,  but  it  is  large  enough,  if 
WL.  earn  to  adapt  our  wishes  and  our  habits  accordingly.  Happiness  is  m  ourselves  ; 
we  shall  not  increase  it  by  extending  the  boundaries  of  our  meadows  and  our  yme- 
vards  Happiness  is  not  measured  by  acres,  as  land  is  ;  it  is  measured  by  resigna- 
lion  of  heart  f  for  God  has  willed  that  the  poor  should  have  an  equal  share  with  the 
rich  in  order  that  neitlier  should  think  of  asking  it  from  any  but  HimseK. 

Jean  Paul  finely  says— and  he  was  no  theorist  in  this  matter,  but  an  out-and-out 
nractical  m  in— "  An  evil  vanishes,  if  I  do  not  ask  after  it.  Think  of  a  worse  situa- 
tion than  that  in  which  thou  art.  Evil  is  like  the  nightmare,  the  instant  you  bestir 
yourself  it  has  already  ended.  We  never  think  of  the  sorrows  of  our  dreams ; 
wherefore  should  we  in  the  dream  of  lifer"  This  man  was  once  t;ery  poor,  but 
such  was  The  man  that,  as  Thomas  Carlyle  remarks,  "  poverty  of  a  far  sterner  sort 
than  this  would  have  been  a  light  matter  to  him  :  there  was  a  bold,  deep,  joyiul 
spirit  looking  through  those  young  eyes  ;  and  to  such  a  spirit  the  world  has  nothing 
poor,  but  all  is  rich,  and  full  of  loveliness  and  wonder."  His  example  is  one  of  a 
bright  cluster  to  assure  us  that  happiness  is  cheap,  did  we  apply  to  the  right  mer- 
chant for  it.  Too  many  of  us,  in  our  search  for  contentment,  are  like  the  diseased 
Jewess  who  spent  all  her  living  upon  empiricists,  and  was  nothing  bettered,  but 
rather  grew  worse.  If  Ave  went  the  right  way  to  work,  taking  such  as  Jean  Paul 
for  our'model,  we  might  cease  to  belong  to  that  weary  company  who  are  ever  seek- 
ing rest  and  finding  none— ever  learning,  but  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  true. 
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No.  I.— THE  DOG 


The  dog  is  the  friend  of  man,  and  has  as- 
siated  more  than  any  other  animal  in  the  great 
work  of  subjugating  the  earth.  In  England 
the  brown  bear,  the  wolf,  and  the  wild  boar, 
were  once  common,  but  the  dog  has  aided  us 
in  the  extiri)ation  of  these  destructive  animals, 
and  has  thus  helped  forward  that  civilization 
which  must  otherwise  have  advanced  but 
slowly,  and  has  enabled  us  to  reclaim  the  wild 
and  waste  places  of  the  earth  preparatory  to 
bringing  them  under  cultivation.  The  dog 
exists  in  every  region  of  the  earth,  and  every 
{ipecies  has  become  our  property.  He  has  de- 
voted himi-elf  to  our  interests,  has  assimilated 
himself  to  our  habits,  and  has  remained  faith- 
ful to  death.  Other  animals  regard  man  with 
lear  as  their  natural  enemy,  but  the  dog  turns 
to  him  ns  his  friend,  and  shows  such  a  strong 
desire  for  his  society  and  jjrotection,  that  na- 
turalists have  concluded  tiiis  universal  friend- 
ship between  the  man  and  the  dog  to  be  the 
result  of  the  laws  cf  nature.  We  should 
rather  say  that  he  ia  one  of  the  best  and  most 
useful  of  the  gifts  of  that  beneficent  Creator 
who  gave  to  our  first  parent  dominion  over 
every  living  creature,  and  brought  them  to  re- 
ceive their  distinctive  names  from  his  lips. 

Although  dogs  are  found  wild  in  every 
country,  yet,  as  there  are  no  traces  of  an  original 
race,  they  are  in  this  state  supiK)sed  to  be  the 
descendants  of  domesticated  animals  long  ago 
abandoned  to  return  to  their  wild  conditiou. 


The  nearest  approach  to  one  original  stock  is 
the  shepherd's  dog,  to  whom  Buffon,  in  an  in- 
genious genealogical  table,  has  traced  all  the 
varieties ;  but  this  theory  has  been  given  up  as 
untenable,  and  naturalists  now  refer  the  dog 
to  the  wolf  as  its  parent.  The  same  physical 
structure  exists  in  both  animals,  and  whatever 
differences  of  character  are  found,  they  are  only 
such  as  can  be  produced  by  instruction.  The 
education  of  the  dog  being  always  directed  to 
some  peculiar  purpose,  and  transmitted  by 
carefully  keeping  each  breed  distinct  through 
many  generations,  may  account  for  the  great 
difference  between  the  tame  dog  and  the  wolf. 
Though  the  experiment  has  not  often  been 
tried,  and  is  attended  with  difficulty,  yet  tlie 
wolf  has  been  tamed,  and  has  displayed  tlxe 
same  affection  and  fidelity  as  the  dog ;  and  it 
may  be  fairly  inferred  that,  if  the  process  of 
training  had  been  continued  to  their  progeny 
in  these  instances,  the  results  would  have  been 
still  more  satisfactory. 

The  dog  was  the  first  animal  trained  by 
man,  but  the  exact  period  of  its  domestication 
is  unknown.  The  earliest  reference  to  its  ex- 
istence is  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  when  the 
destroying  angel  is  about  to  smite  the  first-bom 
of  Egypt,  and  the  promise  is  given,  that  against 
the  children  of  Israel  "shall  not  a  dog  move 
its  tongue;"  unless  the  patriarch  Job,  who 
speaks  of  "  the  dogs  of  his  fiock,"  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  Hved  in  a  still  earlier  stage  of 
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the  world's  liistory.  The  remarkable  expres- 
sion he  uses  would  seem  to  indicate  liia  know- 
ledge and  employment  of  the  shepherd's  dog. 
After  the  Jews  were  settled  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  we  find  frequent  mention  of  the  dog 
in  the  Sacred  Writings ;  but  it  is  only  in  the 
capacity  of  a  scavenger  prowHng  about  the 
streets  and  suburbs  of  the  city,  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  now  exists  in  Lisbon,  Constan- 
tinople, and  in  all  the  cities  of  the  East,  where, 
but  for  his  useful  labours,  the  streets  would  be 
filled  with  carrion  and  other  filth,  sutlicicnt  to 
cause  pestilence  and  death.  Left  without  a 
master,  the  dog  rapidly  degenerates,  and  as- 
sumes the  habits  of  other  wild  animals  of  kin- 
dred race ;  he  pursues  his  prey  in  packs,  and 
has  little  to  distinguish  him  from  the  wolf.  In 
the  western  districts  of  North  America,  and 
even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  in  the 
south-west,  the  dog  wanders  about  in  troops, 
without  an  owner,  living  upon  either  such  game 
as  can  be  caught,  or  animals  that  liave  died, 
and  disturbing  the  night  with  his  wild  howls. 
In  Austraha  the  native  dog,  or  Dingo,  as  he  is 
called,  commits  the  same  kind  of  devastation, 
and  is  regarded  by  the  settlers  in  all  respects  as 
a  beast  of  prey.  There  is  a  line  specimen  of 
this  dog  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  whatever  may  be  the  kind, 
or  however  great  the  variety  of  dogs  suffered 
in  tills  way  to  run  wild,  they  gradually  assume 
the  form  of  a  degenerate  sort  of  hound,  and 
lose  almost  entirely  all  trace  of  their  original 
species.  Like  most  other  animals,  a  change 
of  climate  exercises  a  great  influence  upon  the 
dog  ;  transplanted  from  a  northern  to  a  south- 
ern region,  he  loses  his  warm  clothing  of  hair, 
and  if  he  survives  the  removal,  will  in  a  few 
years  appear  of  a  dilferent  breed. 

The  domestic  dog,  ca7tis  faniiliaris  of 
Linnaeus,  has  the  tail  always  curled  upwards, 
and  the  tip,  if  existing,  is  invariably  white. 
Cuvier  divides  all  the  varieties  into  three 
groups — 1,  Matins;  2,  Epagneuls;  3,  Dogues — 
6f  which  the  greyhound,  the  spaniel,  and  the 
bulldog  may  be  considered  the  English  repre- 
eentatives.  The  first  includes  the  Albanian 
and  Australian  dogs,  and  the  different  varie- 
ties of  the  greyhound.  The  second,  besides  the 
spaniel  and  its  varieties,  the  shepherd's  dog,  the 
■^ different  species  of  hound,  setter,  pointer,  and 
terrier,  and  the  Esquimaux,  Newfoundland, 
and  St.  Bernard  dogs ;  and  the  third,  the 
mastiff  and  all  kinds  of  pug  dogs  distinguished 
by  the  shortness  of  their  muzzles.  It  may 
seem  almost  incredible  that  all  these  varieties, 
which,  to  a  casual  observer,  will  appear  as 
great  as  exist  between  any  distinct  species  of 
other  animals,  can  be  supposed  to  descend  from 
one  uniform  type ;  but,  as  it  is  clear  that  all  of 
(them  left  to  run  wild  would  breed  back  into 
one  particular  kind,  so  it  is  not  difhcult  to 
imagine  that  the  peculiarities  of  any  individual 
dog,  carefully  developed  and  cultivated  through 


several  generations,  would  result  in  a  distinct 
species,  modified,  of  course,  by  training  and 
climate. 

All  the  present  known  kinds  of  dogs  possess 
some  distinguishing  quality  which  makes  them 
either  attractive  or  useful.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  remark  tlic  perfect  sight  and  unequalled 
speed  of  the  greyhound,  the  noble  nature  of  the 
mastiff  and  Newfoundland,  the  power  of  scent 
and  marvellous  instinct  of  the  pointer  and 
setter,  the  extraordinary  sagacity  of  the  sliep- 
lierd's  dog,  and  the  cleverness  and  strong  af- 
fection displayed  by  the  spaniel,  the  many 
varieties  of  the  terrier,  and  almost  all  the  tribe 
of  pet  dogs. 

The  Esquimaux,  who  dwell  among  tlie  ctiM-- 
nal  snows  of  the  arctic  regions,  employ  their 
dogs  in  hunting,  in  carrying  burdens,  and  in 
drawing  their  sledges,  which  are  their  only 
mode  of  travelling.  To  them  the  animal  is  in- 
valuable, and  without  him  they  would  very 
probably  descend  into  a  lower  state  of  barbar- 
ism, or  even  become  extinct.  The  breed  is  a 
remarkably  fine  one ;  a  single  dog  will  carry  a 
weight  of  thirty  pounds  when  accompanying 
his  master  in  a  hunting  expedition,  and  when 
yoked  in  numbers  to  heavy  sledges  they  will 
convey  several  persons  at  the  rate  of  seven  or 
eight  miles  an  hour,  and  will  perform  journeys 
of  sixty  miles  a  day.  The  same  use  is  made  of 
the  Newfoundland  dog  in  the  country  from 
whence  he  derives  his  name.  The  noble  Saint 
Bernard  dog  displays  his  extraordinary  saga- 
city in  saving  travellers  who  have  been  lost  in 
the  snows  of  the  Alps.  Their  delicacy  of  smell 
enables  them  to  discover  a  human  body  at  a 
depth  of  ten  or  even  twenty  feet ;  they  will  in- 
duce children  to  mount  their  backs  in  order  to 
be  carried  to  a  place  of  refuge,  and  no  one 
seems  more  delighted  than  himself  when  his 
efforts  for  the  recovery  of  the  unhappy  wan- 
derer are  crowned  with  success. 

The  bloodhound  of  Cuba  has  been  employed 
for  a  far  different  purpose,  but  displays  the 
same  wonderful  skill  in  tracking  footsteps  which 
could  not  be  perceived  by  human  eyes ;  he, 
however,  instantly  seizes  his  prey,  and  many  a 
wretched  Indian  has  been  hunted  down,  and 
many  a  fugitive  slave  been  destroyed  or  maimed 
for  life,  by  the  means  thus  used  for  his  destruc- 
tion. 

Great  Britain  possesses  some  of  the  finest 
breeds  of  dogs;  and  from  the  great  care  and 
expense  taken  in  introducing  the  most  valuable 
kinds  from  other  countries,  in  preserving  the 
purity  of  the  breed,  and  in  training  them  to 
their  special  objects,  it  is  probable  that  the  finest 
specimens  of  each  sort  exist  in  this  country. 
The  mastiff,  who  is  a  native  of  these  islands, 
is  celebrated  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  and  was  then  considered  to  exceed  all 
others  in  strength  and  noble  qualities.  The 
bulldog,  also  indigenous,  is,  in  all  his  varieties, 
almost  peculiar  to  England     Tossessed  of  no 
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beauty  of  form,  of  a  sullen  and  unsociable  tem- 
per, he  is  di.stinKuishc<l  by  a  dclermination  and 
teoAdty  of  puriwse  almo!«t  unrivalled.  The 
diflVront  varieties  of  hound  have  all  arrived  at 
the  preate.-^t  perfection  here.  In  coursing  and 
fo.xhuntlng.  tlie  steadiness  with  which  the  grey- 
hound and  foxhound  pursue  their  game,  and 
their  i)erfect  submission  to  the  orders  of  their 
ma*<tor  and  the  rules  of  tlicir  art,  are  as  extra- 
ordinary as  the  quick  scent  and  di.^cretiou  dis- 
l)lnyed  by  the  setter,  pointer,  and  other  sport- 
ing dog^^  But  the  cleverness  and  ability  of  all 
these  races  are  surpassed  by  the  sagacity  of  the 
sheplierd's  dog,  who  appears  not  only  to  un- 
derstand the  directions  given  to  him,  but  to  rea- 
son ui)on  them,  and  to  carry  out  by  his  own 
genius  what  he  supposes  would  be,  under  un- 
foreseen circumstances,  the  wishes  of  his  master. 
The  common  drover's  dog,  which  is  a  variety 
of  this  species,  will  conduct  a  flock  of  slieep  to 
any  given  point  through  the  most  crowded 
thoroughfares  of  the  .Metropolis,  without  suffer- 
ing one  of  them  to  stray,  or  to  occupy  more 
ground  than  is  actually  necessary  lor  locomo- 
tion. The  anecdotes  related  of  their  sagacity, 
In  the  severe  winters  among  the  mountains  of 
Scotland,  are  innumerable,  and  almost  beyond 
belief.  IJoth  man  and  his  fleecy  charge  are 
equally  indebted  to  them  for  the  preservation 
of  their  lives,  and  for  the  power  of  communi- 
cating with  the  necessary  succour,  when  all 
other  means  would  be  unavailing. 

The  custom  of  keeping  pet  dogs  for  pleasure 
and  amusement  prevails  almost  universally  in 
England,  there  being  so  many  distinguished 
for  their  beauty  and  diminutivencss  as  to  render 
them  peculiarly  fltted  for  the  post  of  the  ladies' 
lapdog,  or  the  children's  companion  and  play- 
mate. The  most  favourite  kinds  are,  the  King 
Charles  and  Blenheim  spaniels,  the  black-and- 
tan  short-haired  terrier,  tlie  Spitzbergen  dog, 
ami  the  various  long-haired  terriers  of  Scot- 
land. On  tlie  Continent  there  are  a  great 
many  sorts  of  poodles  and  barbets,  some'  of 
them  considered  handsome,  but  many  distin- 
guished for  nothing  but  their  cleverness,  and 
tlie  ease  with  which  they  may  be  taught  amus- 
ing tricks.  The  lion-dog  of  Malta,  now  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  the  small  greyhound  of  Italy, 
arc  very  graceful  animals  ;  and  we  have  seen  a 
species  of  the  barbet,  in  the  "West  Indies,  so 
email  as  sometimes  to  weigh  only  a  few  ounces, 
and  covered  with  long  white  silky  hair.  Most 
of  these  endure  with  difliculty  the  climate  of 
England.  ICacli  variety  will  be  found  to  pos- 
sess some  peculiar  merit,  and  each  individual 
Avill  present  some  original  features  to  the  care- 
ful observer.  All  understand  their  position  and 
its  duties  ;  they  study  the  habits  of  their  own- 
ers, seek  to  )nake  themselves  useful,  and  appear 
to  do  more  in  the  way  ot  self-education  than 
those  who  are  instructed  for  special  purposes. 
A  thoroughly  idle  do,',  except  when  diseased  or 
overfed,  is  rarely  to  be  found,  for  it  is  his  na- 


ture to  be  active  and  to  seek  employment  from 
men.  AVhatever  bustle  goes  on  in  the  house, 
the  dog  seeks  to  join  in  it,  and  is  never  happier 
than  when  sent  on  some  errand  which  he  ima- 
gines will  benefit  his  master. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  custom  to  laugh  at 
the  fondness  of  most  persons  for  their  dogs,  and 
to  disapprove  of  the  practice  of  keeping  them ; 
but  there  are  benefits  reciprocated  from  the  dog 
to  his  owner  which  fully  justify  the  habit.  Not 
in  vain  does  the  reflecting  mind  observe  the 
love,  the  fidelity  and  the  gratitude  of  the  dog — 
his  docility,  his  patience,  his  obedience,  and  his 
quick  forgiveness  of  injuries  ;  and  to  children 
his  example  is  especially  beneficial ;  they  will 
learn  to  admire  and  imitate  his  qualities,  while 
the  habit  of  giving  them  something  to  love 
and  care  for  is  always  desirable,  to  act  as  a 
check  on  their  natural  selfishness.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  make  a  child  timid  and  afraid  of 
dogs,  for  it  will  only  occasion  imnecessary 
alarm  in  after-life  ;  as  dogs,  however  naturally 
generous,  almost  always  pursue  objects  that  fly 
from  them,  this  mistaken  caution  goes  far  to 
create  the  very  evil  it  seeks  to  avoid.  Dogs 
are  courageous,  but  not  naturally  cruel ;  and  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  either  their  in- 
stincts or  capabilities,  when  developed  by  edu- 
cation, should  be  directed  to  the  brutal  sport  of 
worrying  and  destroying  other  unoffending 
animals. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  instinct  of 
the  dog  verges  on  imagination  and  reason,  or 
how  far  these  co-exist^  with  it ;  he  possesses 
memory,  and  evidently  argues  from  what  has 
occurred  before  to  guide  himself  in  his  conduct ; 
and  there  is  no  one  w^ho  has  closely  studied  the 
more  intelligent  species,  but  will  concede  to 
them  something  more  than  mere  blind  instinct. 
The  dog  has  a  more  expressive  countenance 
than  any  other  animal,  and  all  the  passions  of 
hope,  fear,  distrust,  desire,  love,  gratitude,  and 
solicitude,  may  be  seen  in  his  eye,  or  on  the 
lines  of  his  face.  No  one  has  made  a  better 
use  of  such  observation  than  our  great  painter, 
Sir  Edward  Landseer,  and  it  is  dilficult  to  look 
on  his  immortal  portraitures  and  not  feel  with 
the  poor  Indian,  who 

*'  Thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky. 

His  t-iithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company." 

Anecdotes  of  the  sagacity  and  faithfulness  of 
dogs  abound  in  every  book  on  natural  history, 
and  something  in  their  praise  can  be  related  by 
every  individual  who  has  held  any  intercourse 
with  them. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  convent  in  France  where 
it  was  the  custom  to  provide  twenty  paupers 
with  a  dinner  daily.  The  portions  were  served 
to  each  individual  on  his  ringing  a  bell  in  a 
''tour,"  or  turning  machine,  which  did  not  show 
the  person  who  moved  it.  A  dog  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  following  the  paupers  ta  their 
dinner,    but  who  only  received  scraps,  and 
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iiometimes   nothing   at  all,   had  observed   tlie 
mode  by  which  they  obtained  their  food  ;  and  , 
3nG  day,  after  they  had  all  retired,  he  took  the  I 
rope  in  his  mouth  and  rang  tiie  bell, — a  portion  i 
appeared  as  usual ;  and,  as  he  found  the  scheme  j 
succeed,  he  repeated  the  manoeuvre  the  next  j 
day.     The  cook,  Unding  one  applicant  more 
than  the  number  allowed,  lay  in  wait  and  dis- 
covered the  trick  of  the  dog.     The  matter  was 
represented   to   the  committee,   who  were   so 
pleased  with  the  sagacity  of  the  animal,  that 
he  was  allowed  to  receive  his  dinner  every  day 
on  ringing  the  bell  for  it. 

A  well-known  dog  in  Edinburgh  was  treated 

I  by  his  master  to  a  meat-pie.  The  next  time 
the  pieman  appeared  the  dog  seized  him  by  the 
coat,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  pass,  till  the 
pieman,  showing  him  a  penny,  pointed  to  his 
master,  to  whom  the  dog  immediately  ran, 
begging  for  the  penny,  which  was  given,  taken 
in  his  mouth  to  the  pieman  and  exchanged  for 
a  pie.  As  often  as  the  pieman  made  his  ap- 
I^earance  this  practice  was  continued. 

A  French  surgeon  relates  the  story  of  a  dog 
whose  broken  leg  had  been  cured,  knocking  at 
his  door  one  day,  accompanied  by  another  dog 
whose  foot  had  received  an  injury,  and  whom 
he  had  thus  brought  to  be  attended  to. 

But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  is 
recorded  of  a  water-spaniel,  whose  master 
having  accidentally  dropped  a  piece  of  gold  in  a 
place  of  public  resort  on  the  Continent,  sup- 
posed he  had  lost  it;  at  the  same  time  he 
missed  his  dog,  who  had  accompanied  him  in 
his  walk.  It  subsequently  appeared  that  the 
dog,  after  waiting  sometime  in  guard  of  the 
money,  evidently  knowing  its  value,  and  find- 
ing his  master  did  not  return,  had  taken  it  in 
his  mouth  and  carried  it  home.  On  his  master's 
return,  in  the  evening,  his  servant  met  him  with 
the  intelligence  that  the  dog  had  seemed  ill  all 
day,  having  refused  to  eat,  and  lying  beside  his 
food  without  moving.  But  immediately  his 
master  appeared  the  dog  jumped  up,  laid  the 
money  which  was  in  his  mouth  at  his  feet,  and 
began  to  eat  voraciously. 

In  all  these  instances  there  was  surely  some- 
thing more  than  mere  instinct.  A  dog  may 
easily  be  taught  tricks  of  this  sort ;  but  in  the 
cases  mentioned  his  conduct  w'as  the  result  of 
his  own  judgment  in  the  circumstances  pre- 
sented to  him. 

Dogs  are  very  sensible  of  the  differences  of 
time,  and  can  readily  be  taught  to  distinguish 
Sundays  from  working  days,  so  as  show  no 
desire  to  pursue  their  usual  avocations.  Our 
own  earliest  recollections  are  connected  with  a 
Dutch  pug,  who  was  taken  prisoner   at  the 


battle  of  AValchcren,  and  presented  to  an  Eng- 
lish lady.  Bob  spent  the  remaining  twenty 
years  of  his  life  in  a  country  village,  where  it 
was  the  custom  to  signalise  the  5th  November 
by  bonfires  and  other  similar  demonstrations  on 
tlie  village  green,  opposite  his  master's  house. 
But  Bob  was  always  missing  at  these  periods, 
after  the  first  year,  invariably  leaving  home  on 
the  4th,  and  returning  on  the  <Jth ;  and  it  was 
found  that  at  such  times  he  ]}aid  a  visit  to  an 
old  lady,  at  a  lonely  cottage,  far  away  from  the 
sound  and  smell  of  gunpowder ;  and  so  regu- 
larly did  this  occur,  during  many  years,  tliat 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  providing  for  his  visit 
some  delicacy,  which  he  never  failed  to  claim. 
No  doubt  remembrances  of  the  battle  infiuenced 
the  dog  in  so  acting.  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  we  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  story, 
and  that  in  one  or  two  instances  in  which  he 
was  prevented  leaving  his  home,  he  always 
secreted  himself  on  the  night  of  the  4th,  refusing 
either  to  leave  his  hiding-place,  or  to  feed  till 
th^  fatal  day  was  past. 

A'ery  high  prices  are  given  for  choice  speci- 
mens of  almost  every  breed  possessing  any 
value  in  this  country.  Erom  £20  to  £30  are 
not  unfrequently  paid  for  spaniels  and  terriers, 
and  as  much,  or  more,  for  sporting  and  house 
dogs,  w  hich  are  remarkable  either  for  their  ap- 
pearance or  qualities.  The  trade  has  become 
an  important  one,  and  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent  both  at  home  and  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
characters  of  many  persons  employed  in  it 
have  thrown  discredit  upon  the  respectable 
part  of  the  fraternity. 

Dogs  do  not  become  mad  more  frequently 
than  men,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  the 
excessive  alarm  felt  by  some  persons  on  this 
point.  Much  dei^ends  on  their  being  carefully 
fed  and  treated ;  in  many  instances  madness 
is  produced  by  want  of  exercise,  and  by  an  in- 
suliiciency  of  water  both  for  drinking  and 
bathing. 

Dogs  are  eaten  in  Guinea,  China,  and  the 
South  Sea  Islands ;  in  Lapland  and  Fin- 
mark  they  are  bred  and  slaughtered  for  their 
skins ;  but  with  these  exceptions,  they  are 
cherished  and  protected,  and  appear  to  inspire 
as  deep  an  affection  in  man  as  they  evidently 
feel  for  him.  Many  a  monument  has  been 
erected  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times  to 
distinguished  individuals  of  this  faithtul  race, 
and  the  affecting  story  of  Ulysses'  dog,  who, 
according  to  Homer,  recognised  his  long-lost 
master,  and  expired  with  joy  at  his  feet,  has 
often  afforded  a  theme  for  the  painter  and  the 
poet. 


Pride  is  as  loud  a  beggar  as  want,  and  a  great  deal  more  saucy.  When  you  have  bought 
one  fine  thing,  you  must  buy  ten  more,  that  your  appearance  may  be  all  of  a  piece ;  but  it 
ie  easier  to  suppress  the  first  desire  than  to  satisfy  all  that  follow  it. — Franklin. 
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MISCELLANEOUS   CURIOSITIES   IN   THE   UPPER   CHAMBER. 
Another  last  teord  about  the  Bishops. —  Wherein  they  differ  from  Lay  Lords.— Lords  icho  are  both  Barons: 
and  liishops.—I/otc  Prie'sts  rrMy  he  Peers,  hut  not  Commoners.— Home  Tooke  the  cause,  and  why. —  i  i 
ff'lanre  at  the  Author  of  the  "  Diversions  of  Purley,"  and  his  duelling  Patron,  with  grave  Joies  hy  Vie] 
fx-clericcl  Wit.—  Whtja  Bishop's  Wife  can't  he  a  Lady.— The  ins  and  outs  of  Female  Precedence,  lay  andjii 
clerical,  and  the  utility  of  its  seeming  uselessness.— Grand  Functionaries  of  State  Etiquette.— Duke  o/iV^or-  " 
folk.  Hereditary  Karl  Marshal:  antiquity  and  duties  of  the  office.— Its  representative,  the  present  head  of  the  \ 
House  if  IIoicard.-The  art  and  mystery  of  the  manufacture  of  Grandfathers  ;  that  is,  Ending  Coats  of^ 
Anns  for  people  born  sleeveless.—''  Garters,"  and  their  mode  of  tying  '' knots."— The  poetry  of  all  this] 
prose;  or,  rhyme  for  our  reasons.— A  Disquisition  on  Dukes  of  the  "  Jockey  of  Norfolk*'  breed.— Graceless 
Graces,  and  unpapal  Papists  extraordinary. — True  "  Roman  "  virtue,  in  the  sense  classical  and  Catholic. 
—Promised  peep  at  a  Champion  of  England  not  known  in  the  **  Ring"  nor  yet  a  ''fancy  "  sketch. 

Since  our  last  Memoranda,  things  ecclesi-  i  some  pains  to  study  the  elements  of  medicine 
astical,  in  one  shape  or  other,  have  occupied  I  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  members  of  his 
so  large  a  share  of  public  attention,  and  are 
likely  to  do  so  for  such  a  length  of  time  to 
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come,  that,  notwithstanding  our  promises 
to  the  contrary,  we  are,  almost  perforce, 
compelled  to  lin^^er  yet  awhile  among  the 
bishops,  especially  as  we  recollect  that  we 
said  little  or  nothing  of  their  political 
standing,  properly  so  called,  in  the  realm — 
that  is,  as  to  the  point  wherein  they  differ 
from  the  lay  peers.  Strictly  speaking,  says 
a  graphic  delineator  of  their  attributes, 
their  object  is  much  more  limited  than  that 
of  the  lords  temporal ;  for  although  they 
take  precedency  as  temporal  barons,  yet 
they  do  so  rather  by  a  fiction  of  the  law 
than  by  anything  approaching  a  reality. 
A  temporal  peer  is  understood  to  occupy 
his  seat  in  the  House  in  consequence  of  his 
ancestry — to  leave  the  succession  to  his 
heirs ;  whereas,  an  archbishop  or  bishop,  as 
a  peer,  has  neither  ancestor  nor  heir,  unless 
wnen  he  happens  to  be  both  a  bishop  and  a 
lay  lord  as  well,  as  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Auckland  Cthough,  by  the  way,  as  Bishop 
of  Man,  he  has  no  seat  in  the  legislature), 
already  mentioned;  and  a  lay  peer  may 
also  be  a  clergyman,  as  is  the  case,  for 
example,  with  the  Rev.  the  Earl  of  Guil- 
ford, son  of  that  Hon.  Brownlow  North 
who  was  successively  Bishop  of  Lichfield, 
Worcester,  and  Winchester.  And  here  is 
anotlier  of  tlie  many  anomalies  between  the 
two  Houses.  A  man  may  be  a  priest  and  a 
peer,  but  he  cannot  be  a  priest  and  an  M.P. 
It  is,  however,  only  within  a  comparatively 
recent  period  that  this  distinction  has  pre- 
vailed. Theindividual  in  whose  person  it  was 
first  established  was  the  celebrated  Home 
Tooke,  about  fifty  years  ago.  This  famous 
personage,  the  son  of  a  poulterer  in  New- 
port-market, Westminster,  was  originally  in 
orders,  in  the  chaplaincy  of  New  Brentford, 
which  his  father  purchased  for  him,  and  the 
duties  of  which  office  he  discharged  with 
decency  and  regularity  for  three  years,  taking 


congregation;  but  on  being  introduced  to 
the  no  less  celebrated  John  Wilkes,  while 
on  the  Continent,  he  laid  aside  his  clerical 
character,  and  evinced  so  complete  a  con- 
tempt for  his  sacred  profession,  that,  iu 
writing  to  his  lax  companion  shortly  after- 
w-ards,  he  said,  **  It  is  true  that  I  have 
suffered  the  infectious  hand  of  a  bishop  to 
be  waved  over  me,  whose  imposition,  like 
the  sop  given  to  Judas,  is  only  a  signal  for 
the  devil  to  enter;  but  I  hope  I  have 
escaped  the  contagion."  And  again,  during 
one  of  the  contests  for  Middlesex  by  Wilkes, 
he  declared  that  *'  in  a  cause  so  just  and  so 
holy  he  would  dye  his  black  coat  red." 
After  several  times  trying  to  get  into  Par- 
liament for  Westminster  (where  he  very 
nearly  defeated  Fox,)  and  elsewhere,  he  was 
returned  for  the  notorious  borough  of  Old 
Sarum,  by  its  then  proprietor,  Lord  Camel- 
ford,  of  disreputable  fame  as  a  duellist  and 
profligate,  accounted  one  of  the  best  shots 
of  his  day,  but  who  was  nevertheless  killed 
by  Mr.  Best,  in  a  quarrel  he  provoked  him- 
self. He  also  rendered  himself  remarkable 
by  threatening  to  bring  his  black  footman 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  by  way  of  ex- 
hibiting his  contempt  of  the  means  by  which 
the  majority  of  that  assembly  were  returned 
at  the  period.  Tooke,  notwithstanding  his 
acknowledged  talents,  which  were  of  the 
very  highest  order,  made  but  an  indifferent 
figure  in  Parliament  during  the  short  time 
he  held  his  seat,  which  was  attempted  to  be 
taken  from  him  on  the  express  motion  that, 
as  a  clergyman,  he  had  no  right  to  it.  But 
Lord  Sidmouth  (then  Mr.  Addington),  on 
behalf  of  government,  preferred  the  milder 
course  of  bringing  in  an  act  declaratory  of  ! 
the  future  ineligibility  of  persons  in  a 
similar  situation ;  and  accordingly  Home  j 
Tooke  retired  on  the  dissolution  in  1802. 

As  these  remarks  are  being  written  on  the 
anniversary  celebration,  at  Radley's  Hotel, 
Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  of  the  acquittal 
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>f  Tooke,  Hardy,  Thelwall,  and  the  other 
Uustrious  patriots  in  whose  persons  the 
nestimable  principle  of  Trial  by  Jury  was  so 
gloriously  vindicated,  Nov.  1794,  it  may  be 
)ardoned  us  to  repeat  the  renowned  witticism 
)f  Tooke  on  that  eventful  day  when  his  life 
lung  upon  a  thread.  During  the  trial,  dissa- 
isfied  with  the  mode  in  which  the  proceedings 
*or  his  defence  were  being  conducted,  he  wrote 
jn  a  slip  of  paper  to  Erskine,  his  counsel, 
saying  he  would  be  his  own  advocate.  **  If 
yon  do,  you  will  be  hanged,"  wrote  Erskine  ; 
^n  which  Tooke,  without  a  moment's  pause, 
wrote  back,  '*  Then  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  do  ;" 
whereupon  the  trial  proceeded,  with  its  im- 
mortal and  triumphant  results,  which  are 
still  gratefully  and  exultingly  contemplated 
now,  at  the  expiration  of  five-and-fifty  years, 
by  all  who  appreciate  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant struggles  in  the  history  of  the  civil 
freedom  of  the  world.  But  Tooke's  wit  was 
ever  prompt  and  ever  to  the  purpose,  as  in 
the  case  of  returning  from  Newgate  to  the 
Old  Bailey,  one  cold  night  during  his 
troubles,  when  a  lady,  placing  a  handker- 
chief round  his  neck,  he  said,  "  Take  care, 
madame,  what  you  are  about,  for  I  am  rather 
ticklish  in  tjiat  place  just  now."  This, 
however,  is  not  the  occasion  for  pursuing 
verbal  pleasantries  further ;  so  resume  we 
the  graver  matter  of  our  subject. 

The  Bishops  sit  in  the  Upper  Chamber 
as  representatives  of  the  clergy ;  but,  though 
they  may  take  a  share  in  all,  the  legislative 
and  judicial  functions  of  the  temporal  peers, 
tl^eir  natural  function,  and,  indeed,  the 
function  to  which  they  chiefly  attend,  is 
watching  over  the  interests,  or  the  supposed 
interests,  of  the  body  they  belong  to.  It  has 
been  well  remarked  by  a  dispassionate  com- 
mentator that  the  precise  line  of  their  con- 
duct is  so  very  narrow  and  delicate,  and  it 
is  so  exceedingly  difficult  to  preserve  the 
calmness  of  the  spiritual  character  upon  an 
arena  pf  temporal  strifes,  that  the  wisest 
course  the  Bishops  can  pursue  is,  unless 
upon  subjects  that  are  obviously  ecclesias- 
tical, to  speak  as  seldom  and  to  say  as  little 
as  ever  they  can.  They  seem,  on  the  whole, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  to  be  aware  of 
this  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  less  of  the 
clerical  eloquence  of  England  recorded 
in  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords 
than  the  learning  and  the  power  of  the 
English  clergy  would  lead  a  stranger  to 
suppose.  This  is  a  constant  source  of 
wonder  and  disappointment  to  Americans, 
who  are  also  greatly  puzzled  to  com- 
prehend why  bishops'  wives  are  not 
ladies — that  is.  ladies  of  title,  or  oven  of 
rank ;  for  while  tlie  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury takes  precedence  of  all  tlie  peers  of 
England,  next  the  blood  royal,  his  wife 
(dead)  is  plain  Mrs.  Sumner,  and  as  such 


her  station  is  No.  84  in  the  ranks,  as  the 
wife  of  a  doctor  of  divinity — coming,  as  such, 
after  the  **  wives  of  younger  sons  of  knights 
bachelor,"  though  even  that  gives  her  pri- 
ority over  eleven  other  grades,  the  lowest  of 
all.  No.  Q5,  being  "wives  of  professional 
gentlemen,"  coming  after  **  wives  of  subal- 
ternofficers." 

While  on  this  delicate  ground,  it  may 
perhaps  edify  some,  and  amuse  more,  of  our 
female  readers,  to  inform  them,  on  the  au- 
thority of  one  of  the  most  accredited  oracles 
of  Herald's  College,  that  in  all  but  ecclesi- 
astical cases  the  rank  of  married  women  is 
derived  from,  and  corresponds  to,  that  of 
their  husbands,  though  with  some  impor- 
tant, or  at  least  curious,  exceptions.  Thus : 
a  woman  noble  by  birth  does  not  lose  her 
rank  if  she  marries  a  commoner,  but  it  is 
otherwise  if  she  marry  a  peer,  for  then  her 
precedence  is  regulated  by  that  of  her  hus- 
band. Although  daughters  of  dukes  and 
marquises  take  place  above  the  wives  of 
barons,  yet  the  daughter  of  the  premier 
duke  of  England  (Norfolk)  would  sink  tt' 
the  rank  of  baroness  if  she  married  a  baron, 
as  is  the  case  with  Lady  Foley  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  If,  however,  she  married  a 
lord  by  courtesy  (that  is,  not  a  peer),  or 
any  other  commoner,  or  a  bishop,  her  rank, 
precedence,  and  title,  would  remain  un- 
changed. The  widow  of  a  peer,  baronet,  or 
knight,  may  retain  her  title  notwithstanding 
a  second  marriage  ;  but  she  does  so  only  by 
courtesy,  and,  strictly  speaking,  loses  her  pre- 
cedence. It  is,  therefore,  only  those  who  are 
noble  by  birth  who  come  within  the  limit  of 
these  observations.  That  the  official  pre- 
cedence of  the  husband  is  not  communic- 
able to  the  wife  forms  the  next  exception  ; 
yet  this,  though  all  but  universal,  has  its 
own  limitation ;  as,  for  example,  the  wife 
of  a  lord-mayor,  or  of  the  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  The  next  exception  is  that  of  a 
married  woman  who  happens  to  be  a  peeress 
in  her  own  right.  She  may,  through 
her  husband,  hold  a  higher  rank  than  that 
which  belongs  to  her  birth ;  but  she  does 
not  lose  her  hereditary  rank  by  one  or  more 
marriages,  or  by  widowhood.  It  is  a  gene- 
ral rule  that,  before  marriage,  women  have 
no  titles  or  precedence  othervvise  than 
through  their  fathers  ;  but,  as  just  stated, 
their  paternal  distinctions  cease  if  they 
marry  peers,  unless  they  should  actually 
inherit  a  peerage.  Several  ranks  intervene 
between  the  eldest  and  other  sons  of  the 
same  father,  but  with  the  daughters  it  is 
otherwise ;  they,  in  point  of  precedence, 
are  as  one  unbroken  series,  ranking  among 
each  other  according  to  seniority,  the  eldest 
coming  next  to  the  wife  of  the  eldest  son 
(during  the  life  of  Ids  father),  and  all  of  them 
several  degrees  above  any  of  the  wives  of 
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thrir  voimgcr  brethren,  provided  those 
^•ivcs  enjoy  no  distinction  by  birth.  It  is 
another  general  rule  that  precedence  ac- 
quired by  marriage  is  never  lost  by  the 
forfeiture'  of  the  nusband.  Thus,  an  earl 
may  be  attainted,  but  his  uifc  remains  a 
countess.  It  is  also  a  rule  that  the  rank 
enjoyed  by  a  woman  is  incommunicable  to 
her  husband.  As,  for  instance,  a  plain 
Mr.  Smith,  Brown,  Jones,  or  Robinson, 
would  be  no  nearer  to  obtaining  a  handle 
to  his  own  name,  if  he  had  a  duchess,  mar- 
chioness, countess,  or  bareness  for  his 
spouse. 

It  may  be  said,  probably,  that  this  sort  of 
rigmarole  is  of  very  small  value  to  a  "  Work- 
ing Man  ;"  and  so  it  is.  But  it  is  a  matter 
of  infinite  importance  to  a  large  and  most 
influential  section  of  the  community,  to  the 
court  and  the  nobility,  the  gentry,  and  the 
professions,  and,  as  such,  it  cannot  be  of 
absolute  indifference  to  the  working  man. 
We  mean  the  knowledge  of  the  importance 
attached  to  it ;  not,  of  course,  the  thing 
itself.  There  are  large  salaried  officers  of 
state,  created,  paid,  and  maintained,  for 
nothing  in  the  world  else  but  their  ac- 
quaintance with  details  of  this  sort,  and 
their  qualifications  for  carrying  them  into 
execution.  The  chief  functionary  of  this 
class  is  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  whom  the 
earlmarshalship  is  hereditary.  The  students 
of  Shakspeare  will  remember  in  "  Henry 
VIII.  "  the  passage, — 

"  The  Duke  of  SiifToIk  claims  to  be  High  Steward  ; 
Next,  the  Duke  Norfolk  to  be  Earl  Marshal." 

The  curious  in  tlie  origin  and  attributes  of 
this  great  ofliccr  of  state  will  find  all  that  is 
necessary  to  be  known  about  him  in  the 
•'  Manual  of  Dignities,"  where  it  will  be  seen 
that  he  is  an  earl  ex  officio,  a  description  of 
dignity  of  which  no  other  example  exists.  The 
extreme  antiquity  of  the  office  is  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  the  first  Earl  Marshal  on  record  was, 
in  1130,  Gilbert  de  Clare,  afterwards  Earl  of 
rembroke,  an  ancestor  of  Mr.  Sydney  Herbert, 
who  is  presumptive  heir  to  his  brother's  earl- 
dom of  tliat  title  at  present.  This  peer's  son, 
the  famous  Strongbow,  so  memorable  in  the 
con<iuest  of  Ireland,  succeeded,  by  inheritance, 
to  the  office,  which,  after  remaining  in  that 
family  many  generations,  passed,  by  marriage, 
into  that  of  Norfolk,  wherein  it  became  extinct 
on  the  death  of  the  fifth  earl  of  tliat  title.  The 
fiftli  son  of  Edward  the  First  was  named  to  it 
in  las.*),  but  he  dying  without  issue,  it  once 
more  passed  to  the  Howards,  with  whom  it  has 
remained  ever  since,  notwithstanding  its  hav- 
ing been  several  times  forfeited,  but  again  re- 
stored when  the  attainted  individuals  Avere  re- 
instated in  their  honours.  The  last  actual 
grant  of  the  olfice  whicli  took  place  was  to 
Henry  Howard,  eighth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  under 
which  settlement  the  present  duke  holds  the 


oflace;  and  by  this  grant  the  Earl  Marshal 
alone  was  invested  with  all  the  powers  in  the 
court  of  chivalry  which  that  officer  was  accus 
tomcd  to  exercise  in  conjunction  with  the  Lord 
High  Constable,  a  tribunal  of  considerable 
utility  in  former  times  for  the  investigation  of 
all  questions  touching  the  laws  of  honour,  and 
for  the  examination  of  court  armour,  prece- 
dence, and  descent.  The  court  of  honour,  in 
its  olden  sense,  has  entirely  fallen  into  disuse, 
from  the  improved  civilization  of  the  times, 
the  efficacy  of  the  laws,  and  the  intelligence 
and  independence  of  the  people  ;  but  for  many 
of  the  minor  purposes  for  which  it  was  insti- 
tuted it  still  possesses  a  substitute,  as  a  few 
words  will  explain. 

The  Herald's  College,  of  which  the  Earl 
Marshal  is  the  head,  was  incorporated  by 
Richard  III.,  who  invested  it  with  many  privi- 
leges and  immunities.  To  publish  all  royal 
proclamations,  and  to  arrange  the  solemnities 
of  coronations,  royal  marriages,  christenings, 
funerals,  and  other  ceremonies,  still  fall  within 
its  province.  But  the  evidence  of  heralds  to 
support  pedigrees  is  not  received  in  a  court  of 
justice  unless  the  testimony  has  relation  to 
their  original  visitation  books,  which  were 
compiled  when  solemn  and  regular  circuits 
were  periodically  made  throughout  every  part 
of  the  kingdom.  These,  being  authorised 
registers  of  marriages  and  descents,  verified  by 
the  heads  of  families,  are  allowed  to  be  good 
evidence  in  matters  of  pedigree.  The  members 
of  the  college  are  mainly  occupied  in  giving 
assistance  to  those  who  desire  to  trace  their 
descent  for  the  recovery  of  property,  titles,  or 
for  other  purposes ;  but  they  are  consulted 
like  other  professional  persons,  and  the  records 
they  keep  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
books  of  the  college,  in  which  only  proved 
pedigrees  are  entered.  The  college  has  the 
power  of  granting  armorial  bearings  to  indi- 
viduals who  were  previously  not  known  to 
possess  these  distinctions  ;  and  such  honour- 
able augmentations,  or  grants  of  supporters,  as 
the  crown  may  confer,  are  registered,  arranged, 
and  devised  by  them.  The  corporation 
consists  of  thirteen  members,  viz.,  three 
kings  of  arms — Garter,  Clarenceux,  and 
Norroy  ;  six  heralds — Somerset,  Chester,  Lan- 
caster, Richmond,  York,  and  Windsor ;  and  four 
pursuivants — Rouge  Croix,  Portcullis,  Rouge 
Dragon,  and  Blue  Mantle.  There  are  also 
similar  officers  for  Ireland,  and  the  readers  of 
Scott  need  not  be  told  the  importance  at- 
tached to  them  by  the  minstrel  of  the  north, 
who  sung  how 

•*  Pleralds  and  pursuivants,  by  name 

Bute,  Islay,  Marchmont,  Rothesay,  came. 
In  painted  tabards,  proudly  showirg 
Gules,  argent,  or,  and  azure  glowini,'-, 

Attendant  on  a  king  of  arms. 
Whose  hand  the  armorial  truncheon  held, 
That  feudal  strife  had  often  quell'd, 
AVhon  wildest  its  alarms," 
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Ilerald'd  College  ia  situate  in  Doctor's-coni- 
mons,  close  by  St.  Paul's  ;  and  when  we  come 
to  speak  of  that  building  hereafter,  we  may 
have  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  cost,  pomp, 
and  circumstance  of  making  Kniglits  of  the 
Garter,  and  other  knights  too,  the  expense  of 
which  species  of  art-manufacture  falls  upon 
the  public,  in  a  fashion  whereof  the  reader  has 
little  probable  notion  at  present,  and  which 
will  astonish  him  when  he  becomes  better 
acquainted  with  it.  Though  the  appointments 
in  the  college  are  made  by  the  Crown,  it  is 
always  on  the  nomination  of  the  Eurl  Marshal, 
who  at  the  present  time  iiappcns  also  to  be 
Master  of  the  Horse,  with  a  salary  of  £2,000 
per  annum — an  oifice  his  grace  is  understood 
to  have  accepted  with  some  considerable  reluct- 
ance, and  at  the  personal  request  of  the 
Sovereign,  for  the  emoluments  could  be  of  no 
ol)ject  to  one  of  his  vast  revenues ;  and  the 
duties  of  it  would  be  irksome  to  a  nobleman 
who  must  find  abundant  occupation  for  his 
leisure  in  the  administraticiSi  (and  they  are  ad- 
mirably administered)  of  his  large  estates,  in 
many  diflerent  counties,  but  that  he  is  well 
content  to  leave  the  disposal  of  his  courtly 
patronage,  in  a  great  degree,  in  other  (said  to 
be  royal)  hands.  The  Duke,  though  now  in 
his  GOth  year,  is  extremely  young-looking, 
princiiJuUy  owing  to  his  coal-black  hair, 
which  he  contrives  to  keep  in  remarkable 
preservation,  as,  indeed,  he  does  his  whole 
person,  toilet  included,  being  somewhat  famed 
for  his  attention  to  such  matters,  and  valuing 
them  more  than  some  ijeople  consider  he  does 
things  of  greater  moment  to  one  in  his  peculiar 
position.  Though  head  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
nobility,  he  takes  exceedingly  little  interest  in 
the  political — or,  indeed,  any  other — proceed- 
ings of  that  body,  therein  differing  materially 
fj  om  his  son  and  heir,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  who 
is  a  devotee  and  an  active  disciple  of  his  church, 
being  much  concerned  in  the  proselytism  by 
that  persuasion  during  late  years,  but  not  at 
all  in  an  offensive  or  dogmatic  spirit,  the  noble 
,  earl  being  in  every  way  woi;thy  to  bear  the 
title  of  his  great  ancestor,  '*  the  gentle  Surrey," 
and  is  as  charitable  and  open-handtid  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  all  sects  as  he  is  devoted  to  his 
own.  The  duke  has  so  little  of  the  bigot  about 
him,  that  his  daughters  are  brought  up  in  the 
religion  of  their  mother — in  the  Established 
Church ;  the  sons,  liowever  (one  is  Vice- 
Cluimberlain  to  the  (iueen,  Lord  Edward 
I'itzalan  Howard,  M.P.  for  Horsham,  salary 
£900  a  year),  being  all  of  the  hereditary  faith. 
Not  that  the  Norfolk  Howards  have  always 
been  Homan  Catholics,  as  is  generally  suj)- 
posed ;  quite  the  contrary.  For  instance,  every 
reader  of  Burnet  remembers  the  duke  to  whom 
James  tlie  Second  gave  the  sword  of  state  to 
carry  before  him  to  the  Catholic  chapel, 
and  who  stood  at  the  door  on  arriving 
there ;  upon  which  the  King  snid  to  liim,  "  My 


lord,  your  father  would  have  gone  farther  ;"  the 
duke  answering,  "  Your  Mujesty's  latlier  was 
the  better  man,  and  he  would  not  liave  gone  so 
far."  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  of  the  lust  gene- 
ration—^/<e  duke — so  well  known  among  all 
political  and  soeiiil  circles  of  the  time  for  his 
eccentricities,  was  a  Protestant,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  all  the  legislative  proceedings 
of  tlie  peers.  His  personal  appeai*ance  and 
manners  were  remarkable.  Nature,  which  had 
cast  him  in  her  coarsest  mould,  had  not  be- 
stowed upon  him  any  of  the  insignia  of  high 
descent.  Large,  muscular,  and  clumsy, 
he  was  destitute  of  grace  or  dignity, 
though  he  possessed  much  activity.  He 
might  indeed  have  been  mistaken  for  a  grazier 
or  butcher  by  his  dress  and  appearance ;  but 
intelligence  was  marked  in  his  features,  which 
were  also  expressive  of  frankness  and  sincerity. 
At  a  time  when  men  of  every  station  wore  hair 
powder  and  a  queue,  he  had  the  courage  to 
cut  his  hair  short,  and  to  renounce  powder, 
which  he  never  wore  except  when  going  to 
court.  Strong  natural  sense  supplied  in  him 
the  want  of  education ;  and  he  displayed  a  sort 
of  rude  eloquence,  something  resembling  the 
formation  of  his  mind  and  body,  Avhenever  he 
addressed  the  House.  In  his  youth  he  had  led 
a  most  licentious  hfe,  having  frequently  passed 
the  whole  night  in  excesses  of  every  kind, 
and  even  lain  down,  when  intoxicated,  to  sleep 
in  the  streets,  or  on  a  block  of  wood.  At  the 
Beefsteak  Club,  where  Sir  N.  Wraxall,  from 
whom  Mr.  Carpenter  obtained  the  facts  we  are 
quoting,  states  he  has  often  dined  with  him, 
he  seemed  to  be  in  his  proper  element.  But 
few  individuals  of  that  society  could  sustain  a 
contest  with  such  an  antagonist  when  the  cloth 
was  removed.  He  was  much  addicted  to 
drunkenness,  and  was  micleanly  in  his  person, 
rarely  making  use  of  water  for  jjurposes  of 
bodily  refreslnnent  or  comfort,  and  his  servants 
were  accustomed  to  avail  themselves  of  his  fits 
of  intoxication  for  the  purpose  of  washing  him. 
On  such  occasions,  they  stripped  him,  as  they 
would  have  done  a  corpse,  and  performed  on 
his  body  the  necessary  ablutions.  Complaining 
one  day  to  Dudley  North,  that  he  was  a  mar- 
tyr to  rheumatism,  and  had  ineffectually  tried 
every  remedy  for  its  relief,  "  Pray,  my  lord,'* 
said  he,  "  did  you  ever  try  a  clean  shirt?"  Ilia 
grace  was  a  hearty  Whig,  and  Fox  could  not 
name  a  more  strenuous  supporter.  On  the 
formation  of  Lord  Liverpool's  administration, 
in  1812,  he  might  have  received  the  garter, 
which  the  Regent  tendered  him,  if  he  would  have 
sanctioned  and  supported  that  ministerial  ar- 
rangement. The  tenacity  of  his  political  prin- 
ciples made  him,  however,  superior  to  the 
temptation.  He  died  in  1815,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  cousin,  the  late  duke,  in  whose 
person  the  title  became  once  more  Eoman  Ca- 
tholic ;  and  in  reference  to  his  religious  liber- 
ality, we  have  au  anecdote  to  record  that  may 
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not  be  deemed  untimely  ttt  the  present  juncture 
of  ftplrilunl  uiVairs,  as  relating  to  the  lather  of 
the  lireM'Ut  head  of  the  house  of  Howard. 

A  memorial  having  been  presented  to  him 
from  the  neigldx)urhood  of  Farnham,  in  York- 
shire, where  the  family  owns  large  estates,  he 
returned    the   following   answer,    under   date 
October,  is:{r>  : — "Gentlemen,  I  have  received 
your  memorial,  requesting  me  to  make  a  grant 
of  a  j^uitttble  jiiece  of  ground  in  Sheffield  Park, 
for  a   church  and  cemetery.     When,  upon  a 
former  ()Cca>ion,  I   made  a  grant  of  land  for 
erecting  a  new  church  in  Sheffield,  I  remember, 
with    grief,   that   the    only   acknowledgment 
made  by  the  clergyman  who  preached  at  the 
oi>ening  and  consecration  of  the  new  church, 
was  a  violent  and  unfounded  attack  upon  the 
religion  which  I  profess.  The  feelings  naturally 
excited  by  conduct  so  illiberal,  as  well  as  so 
unworthy  of  a  Christian  minister,  might  per- 
haps justify  me  in  meeting  your  request  with 
a  negative.     But  I  will  dismiss  from  my  mind 
all  such   feelings;    and    in  the  true   spirit  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  which,  like  every  other 
system  of  Christianity,    enjoins    the  forgive- 
ness   of  '.njuries,    I    will  comply    with    the 
wishes  of  my  Protestant  brethren  and  fellow- 
townsmen,  and  give  directions  that  a  suitable 
plot  of  ground  shall  be  allotted  for  the  pur- 
poses required."     In  order  justly  to  appreciate 
this  act,  says  the  party  who  narrates  it,  one 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  property  being  in 
strict  settlement,  his  Grace  had  to  pay  out- of 
his  own  pocket  the  estimated  value  of  what  he 
gave,  away,  and  settle  the  money  on  the  family 
trusi'**-      'T'lc  first  Duke  of  Norfolk  obtained 
Tery  coinjl'^wablp  grant?  of  Jan/?  ftdm  Richard 


III.,   and  one  of  his  Grace's  descendants,   at 
the   time    of  the    Eeformation,    was    equally 
fortunate    in   receiving   an  immense    amount 
of  church  property    from  Henry  VIII. ;    and 
it    is    certainly   a    curious  circumstance  that 
so  large  a  portion  of  the   possessions  of  the 
ancient  ecclesiastics — in  value  above  £100,000 
a  year,  originally    taken    from   the   Catholic 
Church  upon  the  plea  of  annihilating  that  faith 
in  England — should  have  been  transferred  to 
a  Catholic.    The  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  but  little 
reason  to  complain  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
which  leave  him  the  control  of  upwards  of  a 
score  of  livings  in  the  Established  Church,  him- 
self'3Taster  of  the  Horse  to  the  Head  of  that 
Church,  his  wife  a  Lady  of  the  Royal  Bed- 
chamber, and  his  son  Vice-Chamberlain  to  her 
Majesty.     The  Duke,  as  may  be  expected,  is  a 
Ministerialist,  staunch  in  his  votes,  but  nothing 
of  a  speaker,  and  by  no  means  an  active  politi- 
cian.   Unlike  the  too-notorious  duke  we  have 
been  describing,  he  is  exemplary  in  all   the 
private  and  social  relations  of  life,  and  Norfolk 
House  and  Arundle  Castle  are  deservedly  looked 
upon  as  the  home  of  all  the  household  virtues 
that  should  adorn  the  domestic  circle  of  a  Bri- 
tish noble  of  the  first  class. 

Wd  have  introduced  the  Duke  here  princi- 
pally on  account  of  his  being  Earl-Marshal, 
and  in  that  capacity  illustrating  what  we  were 
saying  as  to  the  great  officers  of  state.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  dismiss  so  important  an 
official  without  having  something  to  say  on  one 
of  his  executants — the  hereditary  Champion  of 
England ;  but  we  must  bHckle  on  our  armour 
for  such  an  encounter  in  another  chapter. 


THE  WORKING  MAN'S  GARDEN. 


PLOWERS. — BOX-EDGING. 

For  several  weeks  we  have  almost  ne- 
glected our  flowers,  but  we  must  do  so  no 
longer,  if  we  would  enjoy  the  gratification 
of  an  early  bloom  next  spring.  Before, 
however,  we  commence  our  operations  on 
the  flower-beds,  let  us  see  what  state  the 
edgings  ;iro  in.  In  some  places  there  is 
box.  Yonder  is  one  long  row  of  it,  which 
looks  quite  pretty,  it  is  so  green,  and  so 
even,  and  so  thicK,  though  by  no  means 
broad ;  but,  farther  on,  tliere  is  another, 
which  is  uneven,  and  jagged,  and  from 
which,  in  some  spots,  the  plants  are  clean 
gone.  Now  this  is  just  the  time  for  re- 
mending  these  defects.  If  you  have  planted 
the  clipuings  of  that  row  which  1  have 
admired,  last  spring,  in  some  spare  corner, 
they  have  by  thi .  time  taken  root,  and  you 
can  now  transplant  as  many  of  them  as 
may  be  required  for  filling  up  these  vacant 


places.  First  stretch  a  line  along  the  out- 
side of  the  edging,  and  then  dig  little  pits 
or  trenches,  of  a  toot  in  depths  in  the  spots 
you  intend  to  furnish.  In  these  places 
the  young  plants,  supporting  them  against 
the  line ;  fill  in  the  trench,  and  with  your 
feet  press  the  mould  firmly  about  the 
roots.  Then  remove  any  clay  that  niay 
have  fallen  on  the  gravel  walk,  and  after- 
wards water  the  newly-set  plants  abun- 
dantly. Unless  the  weather  is  wet,  they 
will  require  to  be  well  watered  every  day 
for  a  month.  In  early  spring,  box  edgings 
should  be  clipped. 

EDGING  OF  HEARTSEASE  AND  DAISIES. 

There  is  not  a  more  beautiful  edging  in  the 
world  for  the  walks  of  a  cottage  garden 
than  one  formed  of  the  above-named 
flowers  mingled  tastefully.  At  all  seasons 
it  is  beautiful,  and  requires  scarcely  any 
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ai   axe.     Friend,  have  you  such  a  border? 
liji   f  so,  now  is  the  time  to  set  it  to  rights  for 
at  he  next  twelve  months :  and,  if  you  have 
lot,  this  is  also  the  time   to  plant  one. 
/uttings  of  heartsease  are  easily  procured, 
►nt  you  must  be  careful  that  they  are 
oung,  if  woody  or  hollow  they  will  not 
trike.    Let  each  cutting  have  four  joints, 
^nd  from  below  the  first  cut  away  aU  stepi 
to  vith  a  sharp  knife,  in  order  that  there  be 
io  jags  which  would  cause  the  decay  of 
he  plant.     Leave  but  an  inch  of  the  cut- 
ling  above  the  soil,  which  must  be  pressed 
irmly  round,   for  on  this,  and  moderate 
noisture,  much  of  the  success  of  the  opera- 
tion depends.    If  you  desire  to  form  your 
jdging  of  rooted  plants,  you  must  wash 
;hem  clean  from  the  old  mould,  and  then 
plant  them  deep  into  the  soil,  watering 
:hem  immediately,  and  afterwards  daily, 
anless  there  is  heavy  rain. 

Daisies  are  propagated  by  dividing  the 
roots,  and  giving  them,  for  a  few  days,  an 
ibundance  of  water.  In  forming  edgings 
Df  these  flowers,  let  them  in  some  places 
be  promiscuously  piingled;  in  other  places 
have  a  patch  of  heartsease  of  various 
shades,  well  contrasted  :  and  in  others  of 
daisies  of  all  colours.  Look  at  such  a  bor- 
der when  you  will,  and  you  will  find  living 
beauty  in  it.  Once  a  year  it  will  require 
to  be  thinned,  and  in  doing  this  you  must 
transplant  as  well  as  divide  the  roots. 
Nothing  serves  more  to  improve  these 
flowers  than  being  periodically  removed. 
Be  careful  not  to  forget  the  washing  of  the 
roots  of  the  heartsease. 

DAHLIAS. 

Now  that  we  have  completed  the  bor- 
ders, come  to  the  flower-beds;  there  is 
niucn  to  be  done  in  them.  First,  let  us 
attend  to  the  dahlias.  Several  of  them 
liave  now  ceased  to  be  good ;  and  there- 
fore their  stems  must  be  cut  to  within  two 
inches  of  the  ground,  and  then  straw  or 
ashes  placed  over  the  roots,  in  order  that 
they  may  have  gained  strength  before  they 
are  taken  up,  which  we  propose  shall  be 
next  month.  When  this  is  done,  we  can- 
not help  saying  that  the  bed  looks  unsightly  • 
but  this  is  unavoidable,  and  so  we  shall 
leave  it,  and  ^prepare  beds  for  planting 
bulbous  roots  in. 

ANEMONE, 

The  Anemone  is  a  hardy  tuberous- 
rooted  plant,  which  was  brought  to  us  from 
the  Levant.  There  are  three  varieties  of 
it — the  single,  the  half  double,  and  the 
double.  If  we  wish  that  our  garden  should 
be  enlivened  in  winter,  and  early  spring, 
by  its  brilliant  flowers,  we  must  plant  some 
tubers  now  without  delay.  They  require 
a  loamy  soil,  enriched  with  leaf-mouJd. 


Let  us  prepare  a  small  narrow  bed  fo*" 
them,  by  carrying  oft'  from  it  lits  surface 
soil  to  the  depth  of  eiglit  inches,  and  sup- 
plying its  place  witli  such  as  we  have  just 
described,  and  which  should  be  well 
mixed  and  passed  through  a  riddle,  before 
it  is  spread  on  the  bed.  When  this  has 
been  done,  draw  shallow^  drills  six  inches 
apart,  and  lay  the  tubers  into  them  with 
the  eye  of  each  uppermost.  Then  press 
them  down,  and  cover  with  about  two 
inches  of  soil,  which  must  be  raked  gently 
for  fear  of  disturbing  the  roots.  Let 
there  be  a  like  distance  between  each  tuber 
as  between  the  rows— namely,  six  inches. 

Cape  Bulbs  should  be  sowed  now  in 
pots  in  rich,  sandy  loam  ;  let  one  be  set  in 
each  pot,  about  three  inches  below  the 
surface.  If  planted  in  the  open  garden, 
choose  a  warm  southern  border,  and  cover 
them  with  seven  inches  of  a  compost  of  leaf- 
mould,  peat,  and  sand.  They  must  at  all 
times  be  sparingly  watered,  and  in  wet 
weather  should  be  protected  by  either 
straw  or  the  leaves  of  horse-chesnut. 

The  kinds  most  proper  for  the  cottage- 
garden  are  the  Watsonia,  the  Ixia,  the 
Trichonema,  and  the  Streptanthera. 

Hyacinths  should  now  be  planted  in  a 
warm  situation,  and  one  perfectly  free 
from  damp.  Gardeners  usually  dig  out 
their  hyacinth  beds  to  the  depth  of  four 
feet ;  and  having  laid  on  the  bottom  small 
broken  stones,  and  pieces  of  old  flower- 
pots to  the  height  of  six  inches,  fill  in  the 
remainder  of  the  space  with  light  sandy 
soil,  mixed  with  rich,  loamy  turf,  or  leal"- 
mould.  A  hyacinth  bed  must  slope 
towards  the  sun.  The  bulbs  must  be  set  in 
rows,  and  the  following  method  is  the  best 
to  adopt :— When  the  bed  is  formed  and 
raked,  shake  over  it  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness of  dry  sand.  Then  lay  the  bulbs,  in 
straight  rows,  six  inches  apart  every  way : 
press  them  down  with  your  finger,  and 
spread  over  them,  if  large,  five  inches  in 
depth  of  such  mould  as  we  have  just 
described,  or  three  if  the  bulbs  are  small. 
When  finished,  the  bed  will  be  eight  inches 
above  the  path  on  one  side,  and  three  on 
the  opposite,  sloping,  as  we  have  said, 
towards  the  sun. 

Tulips. — For  these  prepare  beds  in  the 
same  way  as  for  hyacinths,  except  that,  in- 
stead of  sloping  in  one  direction,  they  should 
be  raised  in  the  centre.  Set  them  in  rows 
seven  inches  distant  each  way,  and  cover 
them  according  to  size. 

Crocuses. — Plant  these  now,  in  clumps, 
in  your  borders,  covering  them  with  about 
two  inches  of  soil.  You  can  set  them  either 
with  a  dibble  or  a  trowel. 

Perhaps  these  are  a  sufficient  number  of 
bulbs  for  this  month ;  at  least,  they  are  all 
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wc  can  altcna  to.,  as  wc  wish  to  have  some 
ill  j^'Iasscs  also.  What  ornament  so  lovely 
in  our  windows,  or  on  our  chimney-pieces, 
R8  a  beauteous  flower  !  which  is  not  only 
"  pleasant  to  the  sight,"  but  pleasant  also 
to  the  heart ;  for  it  fills  us  with  the  remem- 
brance of  Ills  goodness  who  gave  it  birth, 
and  then  bestowed  it  on  the  humblest 
working  man  who  chooses  to  cnUivatc  it  as 
much  as  on  the  highest  noble.  Its  beauties 
are  not  lessened  to  suit  the  poverty  of  its 
possessor  ;  for  He  who  gave  it  judges  not  of 
men  by  their  wealth  or  station  Let  us, 
then,  place  in  our  snug,  humble  little  rooms 
a  few  of  those  lovely  gifts.  How  we  shall 
rejoice,  in  looking  on  their  loveliness  next 
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January,  when  the  earth  is  coTcred.  witH 
snow,  and  the  ''flower  world"  abroad  is  gone 
to  sleep.  Glasses  for  bulbs  are  very  cheap; 
spare  from  some  unnecessary  luxury  for 
one  week,  and  buy  a  few.  Fill  them  with 
soft  water  just  to  the  neck,  place  them  in 
the  window  of  your  sitting  rooms,  and  then 
lay  your  bulbs  on  them.  They  require  no 
further  care  than  to  see  that  the  water  does 
not  sink  so  low  as  to  leave  the  roots,  which 
will  soon  shoot  down  into  the  glasses,  dry. 
Raise  the  bulbs  gently^  when  pouring  in 
the  water,  and  only  as  little  as  possible. 
The  kinds  best  adapted  for  glasses  arc — 
Hyacinth,  Narcissus,  Jonquil,  Dwarf-tulip, 
Dutch  and  Common  Iris. 


THE    PORTFOLIO. 

OllIGINAL     AND     SELECT33D. 


Sympathy.— It  is  from  having  suffered  our- 
selves that  we  learn  to  appreciate  the  misfor- 
tune* of  other?,  and  become  doubly  interested 
in  preventing  or  relieving  them.  "  The  human 
licart,"  SIS  an  elegant  French  author  observes, 
'*  resembles  certain  medicinal  trees,  which  yield 
not  thcirhealingb  aim  until  they  have  them- 
selves bteu  wounded.'' 

Class  Intkkests. — The  Constitution  (said 
lUirkc)  is  not  made  for  great,  general,  and  pro- 
scriptive  exclusion ;  sooner  or  later  it  loill 
destroy  them,  or  they  will  destroy  the  Consti- 
tution. 

CONSiSTENCk'.— If  men  would  but  obey  the 
advice  which  they  bestow  gratuitously  ou  others, 
wliat  a  reformation  would  be  eflected  in  their 
chjiractcrs! 

KxTENDiTURE. — Let  uot  thytublc  exceed  the 
fourth  of  thy  income  ;  see  thy  provision  be  solid 
and  not  far-fetched — fuller  of  substance  than 
art;  Ixj  wisely  frugal  in  thy  preparation,  and 
freely  rhcerful  in  thy  entertainment :  too  much 
is  vanity  ;  enough,  a  feast. 

SoriAL  Imlvknce  of  AVomen.  —  Unless 
our  women  be  brought  up  in  modesty,  and  with 
indu-trious  and  religions  habits,  it  is  vain  that 
we  educate  the  men.  It  is  they  who  keep  the 
character  of  men  at  its  proper  elevation. 

GooD-iiiMoiK  is  a  state  between  gaiety  and 
unconcern  ;  an  act  of  emanation  of  a  mind  at 
leisure  to  regard  the  gratification  of  another. 
— Dr.  tJohii.svn. 

Men  and  Women. — A  woman's  head  is 
always  inllueneed  by  her  heart;  but  a  man's 
lieart  is  influenced  by  his  head. 

Keaoing. — It  is  manifest  that  all  govern- 
ment of  action  is  to  be  gotten  by  knowledge  ; 
an<l  knowledge  best  by  gathering  many  know- 
ledges, '.vliich  is  reading. —  Sir  Philij)  Sydney. 


Business  in  Business.  —  Go  to  a  man  m 
business  hours  only '  on  business.  Transact 
your  business,  and  go  about  your  business,  that 
he  may  have  time  to  do  his  business. 

An  apt  Simile. — To  most  men  experience 
is  like  the  stern  lights  of  a  Ahip,  -which  illumine 
only  the  track  it  has  passed. —  Coleridge. 

The  Uphoesterer  Bee.— There  is  a  little 
insect,  an  ingenious,  industrious  little  creature, 
that  invariably  employs  the  red  poppy  in  build- 
ing her  cell.  This  wild  bee,  called  the  uphol- 
stererer  bee,  from  its  habits,  leads  a  solitary 
life,  but  she  takes  a  vast  deal  of  pains  in  behalf 
of  her  young.  About  the  time  when  the  wild 
popi)y  begins  to  blossom,  this  little  insect  flies 
into  a  corn  field,  looks  out  for  a  dry  spot  of 
ground.  usu^iJly  near  some  pathway  ;  hera  si) 3 
bores  a  hole  about  three  inches  in  depth,  the 
lower  portion  being  wider  than  the  mouth,  and 
quite  a  toil  it  must  be  to  so  small  a  creature  to 
make  the  excavation ;  it  is  very  much  as  if  a 
man  were  to  clear  out  the  cellars  for  a  large 
house  "with  his  hands  only.  But  this  is  only  the 
beginning  of  her  task ;  -when  the  cell  is  com  • 
pleted,  she  then  flies  a^vayto  the  nearest  poppy, 
w'hich,  as  she  very  well  knows,  cannot  be  very 
far  off  in  a  corn  field ;  she  cuts  a  bit  of  the 
scarlet  flower,  carries  it  to  the  nest,  and  spreads 
it  on  the  floor  like  a  carpet ;  again  she  returns 
to  the  blossom,  and  brings  home  another  piece, 
which  she  lays  over  the  first.  When  the  floor 
is  covered  with  several  layers  of  this  soft  scarlet 
carpeting,  she  proceeds  to  line  the  sides 
throughout  in  the  same  way,  until  the  whole  is 
well  surrounded  with  these  handsome  hangings. 
This  brilliant  cradle  she  makes  for  one  little 
bee,  laying  only  a  single  ^g^  amid  the  flower- 
leaves.  Honey  and  bee-bread  are  then  col- 
lected and  piled  up  to  the  height  of  an  inch ; 
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and  when  tliis  store  is  completocl,  the  scarlet 
curtains  are  drawn  loose  over  the  Avhole,  and 
the  cell  is  closed,  the  ci.relul  mother  replacing 
the  earth  as  neatly  as  possible,  so  that  alter  she 
has  finally  smoothed  the  si)Ot  over,  it  is  difficult 
to  discover  a  cell  you  may  have  seen  open  the 
day  before. — Miss  Cooper's  Rural  Hours. 

Primitive  IIaces  in  Britain.  —  "With 
relation  to  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Britain, 
we  know  that  a  Celtic  people  existed  here  at 
the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any  au- 
1  hen  tic  historical  information  respecting  them. 
At  the  period  of  the  first  Roman  invasion,  in 
the  century  before  Christ,  we  obtain  a  distinct 
evidence  that  the  Celtic  population  of  the 
southern  parts  of  the  British  isles  had  already 
given  way  before  later  Teutonic  migrations, 
excepting  in  the  more  isolated  and  peninsular 
portions  of  the  south-west  of  England,  includ- 
ing the  Cornish  mineral  districts.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  regards  the  intrusion  both  of  the 
Celtic  and  Teutonic  races  in  Britain,  there  is 
obviously  no  chronological  parallel  with  the 
succession  of  races  in  Scandinavia,  as  assigned 
by  Professor  Killson  ;  nor  have  we  any  his- 
torical eridence  as  to  the  period  when  the 
Celtic  first  crossed  the  British  channel.  It  is 
not  possible,  within  a  reasonable  compass,  to 
point  out  all  the  arguments  which  prove  the 
presence  of  a  human  population  at  a  very 
remote  period  ;  but  in  the  museum  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  there  is  preserved  the 
remains  of  a  fossil  whale,  dug  up  in  the  Blair- 
Urummond  Moss,  at  a  distance  of  seven  miles 
above  Stirling-bridge,  and  fully  twenty  miles 
from  the  nearest  part  of  the  river  Forth  where 
by  any  possibility  a  whale  could  now  be 
stranded  ;  yet  along  with  this  was  found  the 
rude  harj^oon  of  deer's  horn,  which  proved  that 


this  fossil  whale  belongs  to  the  historic  era,  and 
points  to  a  period  more  recent  than  that  of 
the  first  colonization  of  the  British  isles.  In 
the  same  moss  other  fossil  whales  have  been 
found,  two  of  them  accompanied  with  similar 
indications  of  the  primitive  arts  of  the  aborigines. 
Many  other  relics,  such  as  flint-arrow  heads, 
stone  hatchets,  and  bone  implements,  have 
been  met  with  in  the  same  moss,  as  well  as  in 
the  carse  of  Stirling,  And  it  is  interesting  to 
note,  that  we  learn,  not  only  from  the  historians 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  the  field,  of 
Bannockburn  was  surrounded  with  impassable 
morasses  at  that  period,  but  still  earlier  remains 
prove  that  it  was  in  the  same  state  in  the 
second  century,  when  the  Roman  legions  first 
crossed  it  on  their  road  to  Ardoch.  Yet,  on 
clearing  away  this  moss  by  the  ingenious  pro- 
cess which  has  given  a  peculiar  interest  to  it 
in  the  eyes  of  our  political  economists,  it  was 
found  to  cover  the  indications  of  an  ancient 
population,  and  even  in  some  cases  to  surround 
their  stone  cists  and  cinerary  urns.  Similar 
evidence — which  he  stated  his  intention  of  pro- 
ducing hereafter  in  a  more '  detailed  form- 
justifies  the  conclusion  that  at  a  period  nearly 
as  remote  as  historic  chronology  will  permit  us 
to  assume,  there  must  have  been  a  human 
population  spread  over  the  British  isles.  Their 
rude  canoes,  formed,  for  the  most  part,  out  of 
an  oaken  trunk,  have  been  found  in  various 
districts  of  the  country,  many  feet  below  the 
accumulated  alluvium,  and  accompanied,  in 
some  cases,  with  the  rude  tools  of  their  builders, 
proving  them  to.  be  the  work  of  the  aboriginal 
race,  destitute  of  metallurgic  arts,  and  supply- 
ing their  simple  wants  with  the  imperfect  im- 
plements of  horn  and  silex. —  Wilson's  Paper^ 
read  before  the  British  Association. 


WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


NOVEMBER  17th  to  NOVEMBER  23rd. 


November  17,  Twenty-fifth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

November  17,  1558,  Queen  Elizabeth  acceded  to 
the  throne  of  England.  She  was  born  in  1533,  and 
died  in  1602,  after  having  reigned  for  forty-five 
years. 

November  17,  1823.  died  Thomas, Lord Ei^skine, 
an  eminent  lawyer.  He  was  a  native  of  Scotland, 
and  was  born  in  the  year  1750.  His  talents  Avere 
peculiarly  those  of  the  accomplished  advocate,  in 
which  character  he  exhibited  a  power  of  com- 
manding, at  the  instant,  all  the  resources  of  his 
mind,  and  a  dexterity  of  applying  them,  which  no 
one  at  the  English  bar  ever  exceeded. 

November  18,  1777,  died  William  Bowyer^  an 
eminent  printer,  of  London.  He  was  a  man  of 
strict  probity,  of  exemplary  morals,  and  of  promj  t 
benevolence.  As  a  learned  printer  he  had  no  rival 
for  more  than  half  a  century. 

November  18,  1832,  a  violent  eruption  of  Mount 


Etna  took  place.  The  town  ui  Bronte,  containing 
a  population  of  ten  thousand  people,  was  de- 
stroyed, though  with  but,  little  loss  of  life. 

November  19,  1703,  died  in  the  Bastile  at  Paris, 
an  unknown  prisoner,  celebrated  thronelioiit 
Europe  under  the  appellation  of  the  man  with  the 
iron  mask;  he  had  been  confined  for  state  reasons?, 
from  the  3'ear  1661.  It  seems  probable  that  he 
was  an  Italian  diplomatist,  who  counteracted  cer- 
tain projects  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  was  therefore 
condemned,  bythe  monarch's  despotism,  to  perpo- 
tual  imprisonment,  in  an  iron  mask,  for  the  con- 
cealment of  his  features. 

November  20,  1839,  John  Williams^  an  exem- 
plary missionary  in  the  service  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  was  killed  at  Erromanga,  one  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  Mr.  Williams  and  several 
friends  had  landed  there  for  the  purpose  ef  open- 
ing friendly  communication  with  the  people.    The 
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Tlsltors  seemed  to  have  won  the  confidcnco  of  the 
D*tiTM,  by  presents,  cSic,  whensuiidenly  a  terrific 
^ell  was  uttered,  and    one  of  the  company,  Mr. 
}I arris,  was  seen  rushing  from  the  bushes,  and  fall- 
ing In  the  water  under  the  clubs  of  the  natives. 
ilr.  Wniiams,  In  alarm,  ran  towards  the  sea  and 
fellVorward  into  the  water,  followed  by  a  native, 
who  struck  him  several  times  with  his  club  ;  other 
natives  followed  with  clubs  and  arrows,  and  though 
his  friend?  strained   every  nerve  to  effect  his  de- 
liverance, bis  life  was  destroyed  before  his  friends 
could  reach  him.    A  number  of  natives    imme- 
diately dragged  the  body  to  the  beach,  striking  it 
with  their  clubs  in  the  most  furious  manner,  and 
A  crowd  of  boys  gathered  round  and  beat  the  life- 
Jess  corpse  with  stones,  till   the  waves  were  red 
with  the  blood  of  their  victim.    His  friends  sought 
to  obtain  the  mangled  body,  but  in  vain.    In  1804, 
a  few  remaining  bones  were  collected,  and  interred 
at  Apia,  near  the  missionary  chapel. 

November  21,  1783,  the  Marquis  d'Arlandes  and 
M.  rilatre  Rosier  made  the ^r*^  wncon/f«ed  aena/" 
voyage,  in  a  machine  called  a  montgoltier,  in  honour 
of  tlie  inventors,  to  distinguish  it  from  balloons 
made  with  inflammable  air.    Messieurs  Montgol- 


fier,  two  brothers,  paper  makers,  had,  in  1782, 
discovered  the  use  of  rarefied  air  in  floating 
balloons. 

November  21,  1838,  the  Protector,  East  India- 
man,  was  lost  in  a  gale  at  Bengal,  when  170 
persons,  out  of  a  crew  of  178,  perished. 

Nov.  22,  1694,  died,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age, 
ArchbUhop  Tillolson.  He  was  a  man  of  amiable 
dispositions,  and  greatly  admired  as  a  practical 
preacher. 

November  22,  1841,  was  issued  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts,  formed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts  in  this 
country,  in  connection  with  the  rebuilding  of  the 
now  Houses  of  Parliament. 

November  22,  1848,  Sir  H.  Gough  defeated  the 
Sikhs  on  the  Chenaub :  many  officers  and  men 
were  killed. 

November  23,  1848,  Sir  John  Barroio  died 
suddenly.  In  1792  he  accompanied  Lord  Macartney 
to  China,  and  in  1795  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
In  1804  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Ad- 
miralty, which  office  he  filled  to  1845.  He  pub- 
lished several  volumes  of  Voyages,  Travels, 
Biography,  &c. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 


THE  TALES  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  OPERATIVE  CLASSES. 
The  tales  illustrative  of  the  Condition  of  the  Operative  Classes  will  be  with- 
drawn from  the  Working  Man's  Friend  upon  the  completion  of  the  present 
narrative— tlie  Journeymen  Bakers.  The  impossibility  of  giving  the  tale  complete 
in  one  number,  and  the  loss  of  interest  occasioned  by  breaking  it  Up  into  parts,  are 
the  reasons  that  have  led  to  this  determination.  The  publication  of  these  popular 
illustrations  of  the  Trials,  Sufferings,  and  Yirtues  of  the  Working  Classes  will 
not,  however,  be  discontinued.  They  will  be  issued  in  Numbers  uniform  with 
the  Working  Man's  Friend,  both  in  size  and  price — each  Number  containing  a 
tale  complete,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION. 
It  is  our  intention  to  introduce  into  the  pages  of  the  Working  Man's  Friend 
a  new  and  interesting  feature.  The  Great  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1851, 
whose  crystal  palace  is  rising  with  fairy-like  rapidity,  will  be  a  world-homage 
to  the  dignity  of  labour.  It  will  be  the  grand  Festival  of  the  Productive 
Classes,  at  which  the  citizens  of  every  clime  will  collect  to  admire  the  fruits 
of  inventive  genius  and  mechanical  skill.  What  Westminster  Abbey  is  to 
the  soldier  and  the  National  Gallery  to  the  painter,  the  Palace  of  Industry  will 
be  to  the  artizan.  We  propose  to  devote  a  portion  of  our  space  weekly  to  a  record 
of  the  progress  of  this  gigantic  undertaking.  The  works  in  Hyde  Park ;  the 
mechanical  processes  by  which  the  materials  of  the  building  are  being  prepared  ; 
the  nature  and  classification  of  the  articles  to  be  exhibited  ;  the  arrangements  for  the 
conveyance  and  accommodation  of  visitors  ;  the  regulations  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners ;  and,  in  short,  everything  calculated  to  prove  of  interest  to  the  working 
ynan  and  his  family,  will  be  fully  and  popularly  explained.  We  are  happy  to  say 
that  we  are  in  a  position  to  command  the  most  accurate  and  authentic  information 
on  all  these  points,  and  have  received  the  most  cordial  and  obliging  promises  of 
assistance  from  the  Executive  Committee  and  other  influential  parties.  It  will  be 
our  endeavour,  by  improving  these  advantages,  to  ftiake  the  Working  Man's 
Friend  a  complete  Hand-Book  to  the  Exhibition  of  Industry. 
The  series  of  Papers  on  this  subject  will  commence  in  th 
December. 

We  beg  our  readers  to  make  this  announcement  as  public  as  possible  in  their 
several  circles. 


the  first  number  iov 


Erratum.  —  In  our  last   week's    Calendar,    line  2  from  the  commencement,   for 
"  co7itrc,'*  read  '*  imbrc.** 
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UNHAPPY    MARRIAGES. 


It  is  an  old  saying,  that  "  Love  is  blind;"  and  this  is  never  so  thoroughly  evinced  at 
in  courtship.  It  is  true  that  you  often  see  it  exemplified  by  parents  and  friends.  You 
have  many  a  time  been  surprised  that  those  little  fdiity,  disagreeable,  squalling,  quar- 
relsome urchins  should  be  kissed  or  liked  by  any  one  ;  and  yet  there  are  persons  who 
love  them  so  dearly  that  they  never  perceive  any  of  that  imperfection  which  has  given 
you  so  much  pam,  and  who  would  not  exchange  them  for  the  most  beautiful,  clean, 
and  seraphic  children  in  the  world.  Our  younger  readers  may  laugh  at  this  mar- 
vellous affection,  and  wonder  how  any  one  should  have  such  a  curious  inner  man 
as  to  be  able  to  penetrate  through  dirt  an  inch  thick,  and  through  disagrceableness 
still  more  overwhelming,  and  see  loveableness  under  all,  and  perhaps  resolve  never 
to  be  so  completely  duped.  But  still  it  may  be  well  to  halt  a  little  befere  they  pass 
too  severe  a  sentence,  lest  they  should  condemn  themselves,  especially  if  they  have 
iurrived  at  the  age  when  folks  begin  to  fall  in  love. 

Onr  novelists  have  generally  given  us  the  bright  side  of  the  question,  and  made 
the  whole  affair  appear  wondrously  enchanting.  The  youth  has  a  fme  figure,  a 
commanding  brow,  intellectual  eyes,  an  aquiline  nose,  a  mouth  like  Adonis,  and  a 
chin  that  bespeaks  intelligence.  And  then,  as  to  the  belief  she  is  quite  the  counter- 
part of  a  goddess.  The  artist  fails  to  catch  her  loveliness,  and  the  poet  to  sing  her 
charms.  She  is  "a  beauty  without  paint."  Her  form,  her  dress,  her  gait,  her 
ringlets,  and  the  killing  eyes  which  beam  under  them,  and  then  her  disposition 
and  voice,  and  even  the  very  lisp,  all,  all  indicate  that  she  was  created  to  lead 
captive  a  thousand  hearts.  And,  besides,  the  mansion  or  the  cottage  where  she 
lives,  is  so  fascinating  ;  the  town,  the  city,  or  the  village  is  situated  on  the 
brow  of  a  commanding  hill,  in  a  splendid  valley,  or  near  a  murmuring  and 
meandering  stream.  Of  course,  shady  groves,  retired  glens,  smiling  shrubs,  and 
warbling  birds,  with  a  little  soft  moonlight,  &c.,  make  up  the  picture,  and  de- 
termine half  the  boys  and  girls  to  fall  in  love,  and  then  the  creation  of  such  bowers 
and  beauties  will  be  an  easy  affair. 

Such  are  some  of  the  dreams  which  form  the  staple  of  romance,  and  by  its 
delusive  and  sickly  fictions  unfit  myriads  for  the  facts  and  realities  of  life.  The 
novelist  shuns,  or  is  afraid  to  look  at,  the  prose  part  of  everyday  life.  The  path 
trodden  by  the  multitude  he  shuns,  and  walks,  like  his  beaux  and  belles,  in  secluded 
paths,  trodden  only  by  the  favoured  few.  A  real  narrative  of  all  the  loves  and 
courtships  of  our  world  would,  after  all,  be  a  strange  piece  of  history ;  and  present 
inexhaustible  matter  for  merriment  and  sorrow.  It  is  a  fact,  notwithstanding  all 
the  romantic  tales  of  love,  that  every  girl  of  nineteen  is  not  quite  the  thing  for  the 
chisel,  and  that  every  swain  is  not  as  beautiful  as  Absalom,  as  wise  as  Solomon,  or 
as  valorous  as  the  knights  of  the  olden  time.  Nor  does  Cupid  dwell  alone  amidst 
scenes  of  natural  or  artificial  sublimity  and  beauty.  Other  songs  than  those  of 
the  nightingale  greet  his  ear,  and  other  prospects,  besides  those  of  Tempe  or  Par- 
nassus, in  the  majority  of  cases,  salute  his  vision  ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  in  every  case, 
there  is  little  want  of  poetry.  Love  is  full  of  imagination,  and  in  many,  if  not  most 
instances,  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  blind.      What  tongue  or  pen  can  describe  the 
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visions  and  drcuin^  of  our  youth,  not  one  in  ten  thousand  of  which  is  ever  to  be 

realized  r 

Yonder  youth  liafe  eight  or  ten  shillings  a  week,  and  Sally,  on  whom  his  heart  is 
fixed,  has  kvc.  The  ten  is  not  enough  for  John,  nor  the  five  for  Sally.  But  could 
not  two  live  more  cheaply  than  one  r  Apart  and  by  itself,  ten  arc  only  ten,  and 
five  are  only  five— such  is  the  miserable  condition  of  single  blessedness  ;  but  what 
if  the  moneif,  as  well  as  the  youth  and  his  love,  ^>ere  married  ?  Why  then,  to  be 
Burc,  ten  and  five  would  make  twenty  !  And,  in  consequence  of  this  kind  of  matri- 
monial miracle  in  making  pence  and  shillings  prolific,  every  comfort  that  heart  can 
wish  may  liereafter  be  purchased  ;  and  who  can  tell  but  the  happy  pair  may  yet 
ride  in  their  carriage  r  It  is  only  to  be  married,  and  every  vision  will  become  a 
glorious  reality.  With  such  a  prospect  of  wealth  and  comfort,  who  would  live  a 
bachelor,  or  die  an  old  maid  r 

Time  woukl  fail  us  to  tell  the  numbers  who  have  gone  to  the  altar  wdth  these 
glowmg  liopes  and  throbbing  expectations  ;  and  we  should  be  equally  embarrassed 
to  recount  the  myriads  upon  myriads  who  have  found  them  all  vanish  before  the 
honeymoon  has  tilled  her  horn.  In  the  arithmetic  of  love  and  courtship,  ten  and 
Jive  may  make  tivntj/j  or  even  twenty-Jive ;  but  in  the  more  sober  calculations  of 
the  school,  when  that  old  rigid  schoolmaster.  Matrimony,  examines  the  sum,  all 
our  false  reckoning  is  rubbed  out,  and  ten  and/ve  produce  only  Jifteen, 

In  this  blindness,  folly,  and  impatience  of  what  is  called  *'  Love,'*  you  have  the 
origiii  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  misery  and  wretchedness  of  the  country. 
People  can  never  be  happy  unless  they  marry  well.  By  **  well,"  we  do  not  mean 
riches.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  better  to  make  a  fortune  than  inherit  one. 
But  then  everything  has  a  beginning,  a  seed,  or  a  kernel.  **  Out  of  nothing, 
nothing  can  come."  Only  the  Deity  could  create  a  universe  from  nought.  "We 
arc  makers  and  accumulators,  rather  than  creators.  We  knew  an  individual  who 
began  life  with  a  shilling,  and  died  worth  a  million  :  the  sliilling  was  the  corner- 
stone of  his  fortune  ;  it  was  the  grain  which  yielded  in  the  end  ten  hundred 
thousand  fold.  It  was  a  glorious  twelvepence  for  him  ;  had  he  begun  with  nothing, 
he  might  have  breathed  his  last  in  a  union,  and  been  buried  in  a  parish  coffin. 
But  every  one  has  not  genius  enough  to  turn  a  shilling  into  a  million,  and 
therefore  to  start  wiih  a  few  pounds  is  better  than  to  commence  with  only  a 
shilling  or  two. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  *'  ^v\lc\\  poverty  comes  in  at  the  door,  love  flies  out  at 
the  window."  It  was  charming,  and  intimated  unspeakable  devotion,  to  sing  in 
the  dreamy  days  of  courtship, — 

*'  3Iy  heart  and  lute  are  all  my  store, 
And  those  I  give  to  thee." 

And  the  dear  creature  that  was  content  with  such  an  offering  to  take  a  man  •'  foi 
better  and  for  worse,*'  was,  of  course,  something  more  than  an  angel ;  still  the 
•'  heart''  and  *'  lute"  are  very  cheerless  things  when  the  cupboard  is  empty,  the 
file  out,  and  Jack  Frost  is  drawing  all  sorts  of  cold  figures  on  the  window.  They  sa^ 
it  is  a  sorry  business  to  sing  songs  to  a  heavy  heart,  and  it  is  probably  not  mor< 
agreeable  or  enchanting  to  play  the  lute  to  a  hungry  stomach.  A  poor  woman  wh( 
has  not  broken  her  fast,  although  it  is  nearer  night  than  noon,  and  a  numbe 
of  little  mortals  who  have  been  crying  all  day  for  bread,  require  a  harp  of  mor 
stupendous  powers  than  that  Avhich  old  Orpheus  played  upon,  to  charm  away  thei 
cold  and  hunger.     It  would  be  diflicult  to  make  the  finest  violin  utter  any  sound 
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hat  could  breathe  harmony  to  the  ears  of  poor  ^NTetches  who  ai-e  so  famishing  that 
hey  are  more  ready  to  eat  the  catgut  and  fiddie-stick  than  to  listen  to  music  ;  and 
lence  you  may  End  lots  of  these  old  instruments  that  have  been  paAvned  for  bread, 
^''e  query  whether  even  Handel  had  not  a  stronger  taste  for  food  than  for  concord. 
L  few  days'  fasting  would  have  been  fatal  to  his  "  Messiah." 
Now,  we  are  no  friends  to  this  starvation  business,  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  might  have  been  avoided,  by  a  little  forethought,  prudence,  and  patience. 
**  Wait  a  little  longer ^'^  would  work  wonders  for  people  who  are  thinking  about 
matrimony.  The  affection  that  wont  keep  is  not  worth  having.  Such  a  flame  had 
better  burn  out  at  once,  before  the  knot  is  tied.  True  love  is  like  gold,  and  if  put 
in  tlie  bank  a  little,  will  yield  a  most  profitable  per  centage.  The  precious  metals 
will  be  as  good  ten  or  twenty  years  hence  as  now,  and  so  will  the  pure  and  sincere 
emotions  of  the  heart.  At  any  rate,  putting  them  into  a  house  without  furniture, 
a  room  without  fire,  and  a  cupboard  without  food,  is  not  the  best  way  of  preserving 
them.  Those  who  have  written  on  famine  tell  us  awful  tales  of  the  effects  of 
liunger  in  completely  withering  every  natural  tie.  Only  think  of  a  mother  roast- 
ing and  eating  her  infant,  for  whom  a  little  time  ago  she  was  willing  to  put  life  and 
everything  else  in  jeopardy ;  and  yet  this  has  been  done.  Although  •*  many 
waters  cannot  quench  love,"  yet  famine  can  burn  it  to  a  cinder.  Legislators  and 
tyrants  arc  sufficiently  acquainted  with  physiology  to  be  aware  of  this  fact,  and 
therefore  they  have  always  tried  to  carry  the  key  of  the  granary  in  their  pockets. 
Tlicir  ambition  has  been  to  wield  a  sceptre  over  the  bread  and  cheese  of  their  sub- 
jects, being  confident  that  if  empire  was  secure,  the  government  of  everything  else 
Avould  be  easy.  The  heaven  of  despotism  consists  in  having  only  two  classes  :  the 
one  rolling  in  luxury,  and  the  other  gnawing  with  hunger,  and  to  keep  them  Avithin 
sight  of  each  other,  that  both  sides  may  see,  feel,  taste,  and  handle  what  may  be 
gained  by  sycophancy  or  lost  by  the  want  of  it.  "  Buy  us  and  our  land  for 
bread,"  said  the  Egyptians,  "  and  we  and  our  land  will  be  Pharaoh's  slaves ;" 
showing  that  even  liberty  is  bartered  away  at  the  command  of  hunger.  The  patri- 
arch paid  but  a  poor  compliment  to  his  son  when  he  said,  **Issachar  is  a  strong  ass, 
couching  down  between  tAvo  burdens  ;  and  he  saw  that  rest  was  good,  and  the  land 
tliat  it  was  pleasant,  and  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear  and  become  a  servant  unto 
tribute,"  or,  as  the  HebreAV  might  be  read,  *'  a  taxed  slave y*  or  "  a  slave  to  tax- 
afion." 

Contrasts  illustrate  one  another.  The  black  is  blacker  in  the  presence  of  pure 
\Yhite  ;  and  the,  white  is  whiter  in  the  presence  of  jet  black  ;  so  famine  becomes 
more  intolerable  when  tantalized  by  the  viands  on  the  rich  man's  table,  and 
luxury  more  enchanting  when  the  haggard  pauper  trembles  at  the  door.  Dives  and 
Lazarus  are  the  types  which  tyrants  would  like  to  have  always  before  the  eyes  of 
their  subjects  ;  both  are  equally  potent  to  produce  a  fawning  race  of  minions,  ready 
to  prostrate  themselves  before  the  hand  that  clothes  them  with  scarlet,  or  chastises 
them  with  scorpions. 

Yonder  lickspittle,  whose  hair  looks  out  through  his  hat,  whose  feet  are  per- 
fectly ventilated  through  his  toeless  shoes,  whose  wife  is  too  ragged  to  venture  out 
except  in  the  dark,  who  dares  not  call  his  soul  his  own,  who  is  afraid  to  assert  his 
humanity,  and  whose  cringing  looks  and  gait  seem  to  ask  you  to  pardon  him  for 
v/alking  the  earth,  was  a  few  years  ago  a  jolly-looking  youth—quite  a  dandy  in  his 
way,  wearing  his  hat  on  one  side  of  his  head,  and  over  head  and  ears  in  love.  Lucy, 
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his  wife  also,  was  a  buxom  lass,  adorned  with  more  colours  than  the  rainbow ; 
and  they  might  liave  made  a  happy  and  independent  couple,  but  for  their  haste  in 
heme  married.  ^\Tien  they  agreed  to  tie  the  knot,  neither  was  out  of  debt ;  they  had, 
notwithstanding  their  outward  finery,  hardly  a  change  of  linen,  and  certainly  not 
a  stick  of  furniture  to  call  their  own.  However,  marry  they  must,  or,  of  course, 
die  of  love.  Advice  was  vain  ;  they  went  to  the  altar  ;  children  came  on  apace  ; 
and  now  both  father,  mother,  and  progeny  are  just  fit  to  be  serfs  of  Nicholas  of 
Kussia,  or  of  the  Great  Mogul.  If  you  want  a  picture  of  domestic  wretchedness, 
visit  the  loft  in  which  they  live,  or  rather  subsist,  for  it  seems  an  abuse  of  language 
to  call  such  a  miserable  existence  life.  A  little  forethought  and  imtimce  would 
have  prevented  all  this  woe  and  confusion  ;  and  we  refer  to  the  subject  here  tkat 
our  young  men  and  young  women  may  look  at  the  picture,  and  pause,  and  resolve 
that  what  we  have  written  of  others  shall  never  be  their  own  history.  "VVe  shall 
revert  to  this  subject  again. 


THE    OPEEATIYE  CLASSES: 

THEIR    TRIALS,    SUFFERINGS,    AND    VIRTUES. 


THE    BAKING    TRADE. 


A  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  A  JOURNEYMAN  BAKER. 

By  G.  read,  Baker, 
Secretary  to  the  Operative'  Bakers'  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Night  Labour. 


CHAPTER  V. 

REGULATIONS  AS  TO  THE  BAKING  TRADE  —  MILLERS  OPENING  BAKERS*  SHOrS  —  UNDER-PRICED 
BAKERS— INCREASE  OF  LABOUR  IN  CONSEQUENCE  —  ORIGIN  OE  NIGHT  WORK — BETTER 
MANAGEMENT   IN   FRANCE — HOT   ROLLS — BAD   BAKEHOUSES   AND   SHOPS. 

country  miller  was  enabled,  in  consequence, 
to  allow  the  town  factor  from  6s.  to  10s., 
and  sometimes  as  much  as  12s.  per  sack  for 
selling^  the  flour  to  the  bakers. 

Sometime  afterwards,  the  millers  com- 
menced bakers'  shops,  and  taking  the  leases 
of  bakers'  houses,  into  which  they  put  jour- 
neymen to  work  for  them  on  commission, 
allowing  them  from  five  to  seven  shillings 
per  sack  "  for  their  labour  and  charges" — 
that  is,  for  yeast,  salt,  firing,  and  candles, 
used  for  manufacturing  the  flour  into  bread. 

The  quantity  of  bread  they  could  sell  by 
retail  in  these  shops,  or  send  to  their  neigh- 
bours only,  as  was  then  the  custom,  was 
not  sufficient  to  consume  as  much  flour  as 
they  required  to  get  rid  of,  so  that  they 
commenced ''serving  chandlers'  shops,  at 
three-half-pence  and  sometimes  twopence 
per  loaf  under  the  assize  price."  The  evi- 
dence given  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  states  ^'  they  could 
well  do  this,"  because  they  used  inferioi 
flour  to  make  their  bread,  and  gave  their 


In  seeking  for  the  cause  of  this  ovet^-la- 
bour,  and  the  present  spirit  of  competition,  so 
destructive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  trade, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  as  far  as  the 
eighth  year  of  Queen  Anne.  In  that  year  an 
act  of  Parliament  for  the  assize  of  bread 
was  passed,  to  remedy  the  obscurity  exist- 
ing with  respect  to  the  regulations  of  the 
act  of  Henry  III.,  which  had  been  in  force 
for  about  500  years. 

The  regulations  that  were-  brought  in 
force  by  this  act  of  Anne  had  reference  only 
to  the  sorts,  quality,  and  weight  of  bread, 
and  the  price  to  be  charged  for  it,  without 
determining  what  kind  or  sort  of  flour 
should  be  made  by  the  millers,  or  the 
price  they  should  charge  for  it.  The  result 
of  this  was  the  monopoly  on  the  part  of 
the  millers,  who — as  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  sat  to  consider 
the  subject  afterwards,  stated — '*  made  what 
sorts  of  flour  they  pleased,  and  affixed 
thereunto  what  price  they  thought  proper." 
From  the  same   source  we  learn  that  the 
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returns  at  nearly  the  same  price  as  the  best, 
\vhereby  they  also  obtained  the  high  price 
agreed  amongst  one  another,  to  charge  lor 
11  uv  by  the  price  being  set  according  to 
the  returns  ;  neither  did  they  require  the 
baker's  profit,  but  only  the  mealman's." 

From  this  has  arisen  the  practice  of 
bakers  serving  chandlers'  shops  with  bread, 
and  the  establishment  of  under-priced 
bakers,  who  principally  do  their  large  trade 
through  the  medium  of  these  shops,  to  the 
injury  of  the  fair-trader  and  the  public. 

'With  the  increase  of  competition  caused 
by  this  system  of  business,  has  the  journey- 
men's time  been  gradually  encroached  on 
from  working,  in  the  Metropolis,  from  mid- 
night to  midday,  to  the  twenty-four  and 
forty-eight  hours  in  succession,  as  detailed 
in  the  evidence. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  increase  in  the 
men's  labour,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
a  few  extracts  from  evidence  of  master 
bakers,  before  committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons, 

1804.  Mr.  Joseph  Vere,  master  of  the 
Bakers'  Company  :  '*  The  average  quan- 
tity of  flour  baked  by  a  baker  per  week  is 
tioelve  sacks.'* — Mr.  Thomas  Loveland,  one 
of  the  assistants  to  the  Bakers'  Company  : 
*'  The  sum  of  £2  4s.  is  a  sum  requisite  to 
be  expended  in  labour  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  twelve  sacks  of  flour  into 
bread,  unless  the  master  works  himself, 
when  it  may  be  done  with  one  journeyman 
and  an  apprentice,  otherwise  ttvo  me?i  must 
be  employed  to  do  that  work." 

1814  and  1815.  Mr.  J.  Moxey,  Ratcliff'e- 
highway  :  ''  How  many  sacks  a  week  will 
he  bake  with  three  men  ?"  "  Twenty-five 
sacks  a  week.  To  bake  seventy  sacks  of 
flour  per  week,  if  they  serve  ii  all  over  the 
counter^  six  men  coidd  do  the  xohole  with  two 
ovens,  and  if  half  of  it  was  sent  out,  it  would 
take  7iin0  men.'* 

1821.  Mr.  J.  Wake,  Noi'ton  Folgate : 
**  How  many  hands  w-ere  you  forced  to 
employ  to  bake  seventy  sacks  of  flour  into 
bread?"  "Five;  besides  myself."  ''How 
many  do  you  now  employ  to  bake  thirty  ?  " 
"  Now  we  cannot  do  without  four,  besides 
myself." 

(/Ompare  these  accounts  with  that  of 
Adams's  statement  and  the  evidence  just 
given.  Many  other  cases  might  be  selected; 
but  these  will  serve  the  present  purpose. 

The  origin  of  night  work  has  never 
yet  been  clearly  ascertained  ;  but  that  it  is 
a  very  ancient  practice  is  recorded  by  Rama- 
zini,  an  Italian  physician,  who  states : — 
"  Bakers  work  in  the  night  time,  whilst 
others,  having  finished  the  task  of  the  day, 
are  shut  up,  like  owls,  to  take  their  rest ; 
so  that  in  one  and  the  same  city  we  have 
antipodes,  that  is,  such  as  follow  contrary." 


Martial  intimatpf,  that  the  day  was  far 
spent,  and  the  jiight  approached,  ''  and,  in- 
deed, when  day  dawns,  and  the  citizens 
return  to  their  daily  exercises,  there  is  a 
necessity  of  having  plenty  of  bread  ready  at 
hand,  or  their  bellies  would  rise  up  in  sedi- 
tion." 

This  practice  of  working  by  night,  and, 
like  owls,  sleeping  by  day,  is  still  pursued  by 
bakers  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent ;  but 
it  is  only  in  the  United  Kingdom  thather  toil- 
worn  sons  are  called  upon  to  work  at  night 
and  during  the  day  too.  In  France  they 
commence  work  about  six  or  seven  in  the 
evenings,  and  finish  about  the  same  time  the 
next  morning.  In  1848  the  bakers  of  Paris 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  turn-out  of 
the  trades  that  took  place  in  March  of  that 
year.  This  was  in  consequence  of  the 
masters  having  encroached  on  their  time 
about  two  or  three  hours  each  day.  They 
then  threatened  to  bake  no  more  bread 
unless  this  grievance  was  redressed,  and 
some  other  minor  ones,  by  the  Provisional 
Government,  which  was  done  ;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  that  city  are  not  at  all  incon- 
venienced by  the  regulations  that  were  then 
made  with  them. 

The  practice  for  bakers  to  work  at  night 
cannot  be  a  very  ancient  one  in  England, 
because  it  is  not  a  universal  one  ;  and  it  is 
only  from  the  example  of  the  trade  in  Lon- 
don that  it  has  been  extended  to  the  large 
provincial  towns,within  this  lasthalf  century, 
or  thereabouts.  The  statute  of  5  of  Eliz.,  c. 
4,  sec.  12,  confirms  this  opinion,  for  it  is 
there  stated  that  bakers,  as  well  as  all  other 
artificers,  shall,  from  March  to  September* 
''be  and  continue  at  their  work  from  five 
in  the  morning  till  after  seven  at  night, 
except  in  the  time  of  breakfast,  dinner,  or 
drinking,"  for  which  two  hours  were  al- 
lowed, and  half  an  hour  for  sleep,  between 
Msij  and  August.  In  winter  they  were 
to  commence  at  '^  spring  of  day/'  and  con-  ^ 
tinue  until  night,  having  one  hour  and  a  * 
half  for  meals. 

The  most  plausible  opinion  formed  as  to 
the  cause  of  night  work  being  adopted  in 
the  Metropolis  is,  that  of  the  large  quantity 
of  hot  rolls  required  by  the  public  for 
breakfast  some  years  back,  which,  with 
the  system  of  fermentation  then  pursued, 
would  not  admit  of  their  being  got  ready 
always  at  the  time  required.  This  objec- 
tion is  completely  set  aside  since  the  intro- 
duction of  German  yeast  and  working  fer- 
ments, instead  of  quarter  sponges,  even  if 
the  same  quantity  of  rolls  were  required 
as  formerly,  provided  those  who  had  large 
trades  would  only  have  sufficient  conveni- 
ence, and  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  do 
their  work,  like  other  tradesmen,  in  tiie 
davtime.    Instead  of  this,  they  never  in- 
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crease  thoir  convenience 
ness,  but  make  one   man 


with  their  busi- 
do  two  men's 
iabour,  in  order  to  supply  their  customers 
with  the  necessary  quantity  of  bread. 

Houses  are  taken  and  converted  into 
bakehouses  and  shops,  that  were  never  in- 
tended for  such  a  purpose,  without  any 
regard  bein^  liad  to  the  drainage  or  other 
requisites  for  cleanliness,  and  supply  of 
pure  water,  as  such  a  business  deniands,  or 
to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  men 
who  have  to  work  in  them.  If  the  shop  is 
well  situated  for  business,  that  is  all  that 
is  looked  at  or  considered.  Many  bake- 
houses are  situated  in  places  where,  if  the 
public  health  was  duly  considered  and 
cared  for,  they  would  not  be  allowed  to 
continue,  being  ill  drained,  badly  venti- 
lated, and  frequently  in  a  most  dirty  con- 
dition; not  at  all  fit  places  for  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  people  to  be  manufactured 
in. 

The  continuation  of  work  from  Sunday 
morning  to  Saturday  night  admits  of  no 
possibility  of  the  bakehouses  ever  being 
eftectually  cleaned  or  ventilated,  and  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  men  employed  is, 
in  a  great  many  cases,  no  better  than  that 
ot  the  bakehouses  in  which  they  work,  as 
they  have  no  time,  and,  from  their  long 
hours  of  labour,  no  inclination,  to  perform 
those  necessary  ablutions  to  remove  the 
dust  that  stops  up  the  pores  of  their  skin, 
and  to  observe  those  habits  of  personal 
cleanliness  so  essential  to  those  who  have 
to  manufacture  the  bread  of  the  people. 

Tlie  condition  of  some  of  the  bakehouses 
of  London  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fol- 
lowing statements  contained  in  Dr.  Guy's 
lecture,  before  referred  to,  on  "The  case  of 
the  Journeymen  Bakers:" — 

"  Now,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  working,  as 
with  few  exceptions  you  do,  under  ground,  and 
t>leeping,  as  many  of  you  do,  also  under  ground, 
you,  too,  suffer  from  neglect  of  ventilation ;  at 
tiic  same  time  that  the  air  which  you  have  to 
breathe  is  generally  rendered  impure  by  the 
delective  state  of  the  drainage,  and  by  the 
su  {locating  gusts  which  you  often  encounter  at 
the  oven's  mouth.    The  vapours  from  the  gas. 


which  in  bakehouses,  as  elsewhere,  is  burned 
without  any  provision  being  made  for  carrying 
off  the  products  of  combustion  (a  barbarous 
and  most  unwholesome  custom),  also  add  their 
share  to  the  impurity  of  the  air  you  are 
obliged  to  breathe.         ***** 

"  The  following  memoranda  collected  by  a 
journeyman  baker,  and  put  into  my  hand  by 
Mr.  Head,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  present 
condition  of  the  bakehouses  :  — 

"*1.  Under  ground — two  ovens — no  day- 
light— no  ventilation— very  hot  and  sulphurous. 

*' '  2.  Under  ground  —  no  daylight  —  oft'jn 
flooded — very  bad  smell — overrun  with  rats  — 
no  ventilation. 

"  ^  3.  Under  ground — two  ovens — no  day- 
light— very  hot  and  sulphurous — low  ceihug 
— no  ventilation  but  what  comes  fron\  the  doors 
— very  large  business. 

"  '  4.  Under  ground — three  ovens— use  gas 
at  all  times — very  hot  and  sulphurous. 

"  '  5.  Underground  bakehouse — very  dark — 
obliged  to  use  gas— not  h\g)\  enough  for  a  man 
live  feet  nine  inches  high  to  stand  upright  in 
without  liitting  his  head — very  hot — one  oven. 

"  *  6.  Two  ovens — very  dark — full  of  cold 
draughts — the  rain  falls  on  the  man  that  works 
at  one  of  the  ovens — very  small  bed  in  the 
floor-loft. 

"  •  7.  Two  ovens — half  under  ground — no 
daylight  or  ventilation  but  what  comes  in  at 
the  door — privy  on  the  top  of  the  oven — very 
hot. 

"  *  8.  Under  ground — bakehouse  very  small 
and  hot — ventilation  from  a  hatchway — the 
men  are  obliged  to  go  out  for  air  to  recover 
themselves  before  they  can  eat. 

" '  9.  A  privy  in  the  bakehouse — bread-room 
under  the  stairs. 

"  ♦  10.  Half  under  ground — small  bakehouse 
— privy  in  it — very  bad  smells.' " 

'  The  statements  comprised  in  the  foregoing 
memoranda  are  in  conformity  with  the  rcAuIts 
of.  my  own  observation.  Many  of  the  base- 
ments in  which  the  business  of  baking  is  carried 
on  are  certainly  in  a  state  to  require  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  and 
to  invite  the  attention  of  the  promoters  of 
sanitary  reform. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  nauhative  hesumed— gin  and  beer!— the  tap-room  again— setting  sponge— rest! 

—  OVERPROOF — HFRRY,     BUSTLE,     CONFUSION — WASTE    ARISING   FROM   BAD    SYSTEM— INJUHY, 
ALSO,   TO    HEALTH,  AND   COMFORT— GIN    AGAIN  ! — DELUSION   AS   TO    STRONG   DRINKS. 


We  will  now  resume  our  narrative. 

After  walking  through  two  or  three  back 
streets,  Tom  and  Adams  came  to  the  place 
where  Sam  Trotter  lived,  when  Adams  said 
they  had  better  go  to  the  next  public-house, 
to  see  if  he  were  there,  before  calling  at  the 
shop.  At  the  bar  of  the  house  stood  Sam,  par- 


taking of  a  pot  of  beer,  with  an  acquaintance 
who  had  called  to  request  his  company  mi 
the  next  Saturday  evening  at  the  club- 
house, when  he  was  to  be  in  the  chair.  A 
great  many  whom  Sam  knew,  he  said,  would 
be  there  to  support  him  ;  and,  having  ob- 
tained his  promise  to  attend,  he  left  to  go 
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on  a  similar  errand  to  some  others  in  the 
oeighbourhood. 

"  What  have  you  got  to  drink  r  "  asked 
Adams. 

*'  Only  a  drop  of  beer,"  said  Sam. 

'<  "Well,  let's  have  a  quartern  of  gin,  or 
make  it  sixpen'orth— there  are  three  of  us." 

Having  poured  out  the  gin,  Adams  told 
Sam  what  he  wanted,  and  hoped,  if  he  could, 
he  would  do  him  the  favour  to  give  Tom  a 
job,  as  he  was  an  old  fellow-apprentice  of 
his,  and  had  come  up  to  London  to  look 
for  work,  but  he  had  not  got  any,  and  was 
now  hard  up. 

As  it  was  to  oblige  him,  Sam  said,  he 
would  see  what  he  could  do,  for  the  master 
generally  left  it  to  him  to  get  a  jobber,  when 
one  was  wanted ;  but  he  was  fearful  that, 
as  Tom  had  never  worked  in  London,  he 
would  not  be  of  much  use  to  him  in  the 
bakehouse.  ^ 

Adams  said,  that  Tom  had  always  been 
a  handy  chap  when  an  apprentice,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  he  would  be  enabled  to  do 
pretty  well. 

With  this  it  was  arranged  that  Tom 
should  come  the  next  night,  and  meet  him 
at  the  same  place,  when  he  would  take  him 
into  work. 

'*  You  had  better  come,"  said  Sam, 
"about  eight  o'clock,  as  it  is  most  likely 
we  shall  want  five  batches  on  Saturday, 
because  the  master  is  only  going  to  have 
three  to-morrow.  By  this  means  he  saves 
paying  a  jobber  for  another  day,  and  makes 
us  suffer  for  it.  I  don't  know  what  places 
are  coming  to  now ;  they  are  getting  worse 
and  worse." 

The  gin  was  paid  for  by  Adams,  when 
Sam  wanted  to  know  *'  if  they  would  have  a 
cooler  before  they  parted  ?"  A  pot  of  beer 
was  then  had,  which  Sam  ordered  to  ba 
*'  stuck  up"  till  to-morrow.  Tom  wanted  to 
pay  for  it,  but  this  they  would  not  permit, 
because  they  said  **he  was  out."* 

The  beer  being  finished,  Adams  gave 
Tom  one  of  the  loaves  he  carried  under  his 
arm.  They  then  parted  with  Sam  Trotter, 
and  on  their  way  back  to  Shoreditch,  he 
told  Tom  not  to  stick  down  in  that  end  of 
the  town,  if  he  could  help  it,  because  he  had 
got  him  that  job  ;  but  to  see  if  he  couldn't 
get  something  at  the  Avest-end,  where, 
although  they  worked  almost  as  many  hours 
as  they  did  down  there,  still  it  was  not 
quite  so  heavy,  and  they  could  get  out  more, 
and  were  not  always  shut  up  in  the  bake- 
house, where  nothing  could  be  seen. 

"Itwas  a  wonder,"  said  Adams,  ''that 
you  saw  me  ;  for  had  it  not  been  that  our 

*  It  is  always  the  practice  wilh  journeymen 
bakers  not  to  allow  tlioso  present  who  are  un- 
employed to  pay  for  any  refreshment  that  may  be 
had  when  they  meet  together. 


second  hand  wanted  to  run  home  and  sec 
his  wife,  who  is  very  ill,  and  he  asked  me 
to  take  that  board  of  bread  for  him,  I  should 
not  have  been  out." 

Tom  went  home  to  his  lodgings  that 
night  with  a  lighter  heart  than  lie  had 
done  for  some  weeks.  Pie  had  seen  some 
one  that  he  kn^^w,  and  could  speak  to,  and 
above  all,  he  had  obtained  work. 

Punctually  at  the  appointed  hour  tho 
next  evening,  Tom  reached  the  place  where 
lie  was  to  meet  Sam  Trotter,  after  con- 
siderable trouble  in  linding  it.  He  then 
seated  himself  in  the  taproom,  and  called, 
for  half  a  pint  of  beer.  About  half-past 
eight  Sam  came  in,  told  Tom  he  had  made 
it  all  right,  and  he  was  to  come  with  him. 
On  ^oing  through  the  bar,  he  asked  the 
landlady  for  a  "  short  pipe,"  and  being  thus 
equipped,  he  started  off  with  Tom  to  go  to 
work,  saying,  they  must  make  haste,  as 
he  was  behind  time. 

On  reaching  the  bakehouse,  Tom  was 
surprised  to  find  that  they  had  to  do  so 
much  work,  in  what  he  called  a  dark,  dirty 
little  hole,  which  was  under  the  parlour 
and  shop,  and  had  no  ventilation  but  what 
I  came  from  the  door  in  the  stairs  that  led 
to  it,  for  the  little  window  facing  the 
street,  through  which  any  portion  of  light 
or  air  could  be  admitted  was  perfectly 
cloeed  to  keep  out  the  cold,  which  would 
otherwise  retard  the  fermentation. 

Trotter  put  av/ay  his  clean  pipe  in  a 
hole  by  the  side  of  the  oven,  where  he  ap- 
peared to  have  a  store  of  black,  dirty-look- 
ing ones,  that  had  at  least  done  Sam  some 
service,  if  not  the  State.  Having  selected 
one  from  among  the  number,  that  con- 
tained some  tobacco,  he  lighted  it,  then 
took  off  his  things,  and  told  Tom  to  do  the 
same. 

Tom  dressed  himself  for  work,  as  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing  when  an  ap- 
prentice, w4th  a  clean  white  apron,  with- 
out taking  off,  as  the  rest  did,  his  stockings, 
shoes,  and  waistcoat.  Sam  even  took  ott' 
his  shirt,  and  put  on  an  old  one  ;  pieces  of 
sack  were  used  for  aprons. 

Tom  was  too  much  absorbed  in  his  own 
toilet,  and  finding  a  place  to  put  his  coat, 
to  observe  what  the  rest  were  doing. 
When  he  had  done,  Sam  asked  him  what 
he  had  on  that  white  flag  for,  and  if  he  was 
going  to  work  like  that.  "It's  no  odds*  to 
nie,'^  ejaculated  Sam;  "only  if  anybody 
conies  down,  they'll  wonder  who  we've 
got  here,  and  perhaps  think  it's  the  master. 
You  had  better  put  on  my  sack  apron, 
young  man,  and  then  make  haste  and 
draw  some  liquor,  that  we  may  get  this 
dough  made  and  the  other  sponge  in." 

Sam  had  so  arranged  it,  that  the  third 
hand  luid  to  do  the  work  which  usually 
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belonged  to  tlie  extra  man,  and  Tom  was 
set  doing  the  odd  jobs,  besides  assisting  the 
rest  as  well  as  ho  could. 

The  comparative  ease  and  dispatch  with 
wliich  the  second  and  third  hand  appeared 
to  him  to  make  tlie  dough  quite  surprised 
Tom.  The}''  had  done  in  half  an  hour 
wliat  would  Jiave  taken  him  nearly  an 
liour  wlien  at  home.  It  was  the  first  time 
lie  had  seen,  two  men  working  together  in 
performing  that  part  of  the  process  of 
making  bread,  and  then  there  was  none  of 
that  kneading  he  liad  been  accustomed  to. 
The  dougli  was  more  of  a  consistence  of 
what  he  had  been  taught  to  consider  was 
necessary  for  a  sponge,  and  Tom  began  to 
fear,  from  seeing  such  a  different  process 
of  working  to  what  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to,  that  Sam  Trotter's  opinion  would 
prove  true,  "  that  he  would  be  no  use." 

The  sponge  being  set  for  the  second 
batch,  the  dough  prepared  for  the  first,  the 
oven  started,  that  is,  fire  lighted  to  heat  the 
oven,  and  the  cofl'ee  prepared,  they  invited 
Tom  to  take  some  refreshments  with  them. 
All  this  occupied  about  an  hour  and  a  half's 
time.  After  this  they  prepared  to  take  an 
hour's  rest,  but  as  Sam  said,  they  were  late 
in  beginning,  they  must  "  chuck  out  soon," 
'.take  the  dough'  out  of  the  trough).  For 
this  purpose  each  spread  a  couple  of  sacks 
oil  the  boards  (covers  of  the  troughs, 
a  side  table),  with  one  doubled  and 
rorie4  np  for  a  pillow,  and  another  to 
cover  him.  Tom  followed  their  example, 
and  laid  down,  but  at  first  he  could  not 
sleep;  he  lay  thinking  of  the  life  of  toil  and 
misery  that  appeared  before  him,  for  Adams' 
story  had  made  considerable  impression  on 
his  mind. 

Two  of  his  companions  fell  fast  asleep 
almost  as  soon  as  they  laid  down,  but  Sam 
appeared  to  be,  like  himself,  wide  awake, 
for  twice  during  the  interval  of  about  an 
hour,  lie  got  up  to  attend  the  fire  in  the 
oven,  light  his  pipe,  and  to  look  at  the 
dough.  *'  Not  quite  ready  yet,"  exclaimed 
Sam,  **  I  can  have  twenty  minutes  pitch  be- 
fore we  chuck  out,"  and  down  he  again  laid 
on  his  bed  of  sacks  with  his  pipe  in  his 
liiouth. 

In  less  than  five  minutes  he  was  fast 
locked  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus.  The 
drowsy  god  was  too  powerful  for  the  toil- 
worn  man,  and  instead  of  twenty  minutes, 
above  an  hour  elapsed  before  he  awoke 
from  his  slumbers,  during  which  time  Tom 
had  faiien  asleep  too. 

Some  time  after  this,  and  during  the  changes 
he  saw,  Tom  found  it  was  frequently  the 
practice  for  the  foremen,  when  they  laiddown 
to  sleep,  to  prevent  sleeping  too  long,  to  rest 
their  heads  on  the  edge  of  the  trough 
bcraper,  or  on  the  edge  of  a  pint  pot.  or 


quartern  tin  ;  others,  again,  would  tie  up  a 
weight  with  a  piece  of  string,  and  place  a 
tin  underneath,  with  a  lighted  candle  by  the 
side  of  the  string,  so  that,  after  burning  a 
certain  time,  it  would  ignite,  and  cause  the 
weight  to  fall  on  the  tin  below,  making 
sufficient  noise  to  wake  them.  Some  mas- 
ters pay  a  policeman  to  wake  their  men  at 
certain  hours  each  night. 

Sam,  on  awaking,  started  up,  looked 
wildly  around  him,  and  exclaimed  :  "  Here's 
a  pretty  pickle !  Nobody  thinks  about 
waking  if  I  don't."  He  then  violently  shook 
and  awoke  the  rest,  almost  pulling  them  off 
the  boards  to  arouse  them  perfectly.  On 
looking  around,  Tom  saw  that  the  dough 
had  proved  over  the  edge  of  the  trough  to 
the  floor ;  the  fire  in  the  oven  had  drawn 
nearly  out,  and  the  oven  cooled  in  conse- 
quence. Tom  first  began  to  pick  up  the 
pieces  of  dough  that  he  saw  lying  on  the 
floor,  and  to  clean  off  the  dirt  that  was  ad- 
hering to  it.  This  caused  Sam  to  swear  at 
him,  at  the  same  time  telling  him  not  to 
mind  that,  but  to  chuck  it  on  one  side ;  to 
get  him  some  shavings  first,  from  the  sack 
in  the  corner,  and  then  fetch  him  some 
"  round  coals."  This  last  order  puzzled 
Tom,  who  had  no  conception  of  what  they 
were  ;  and  on  going  into  the  cellar,  or  rather 
vault,  under  the  street,  could  see  none.  He 
was  not  allowed  to  look  long,  before  Sam 
came,  swearing  at  him,  to  know  what  he 
was  about ;  and,  on  being  told  he  could  not 
find  any,  called  him  a  fool  for  his  pains. 
He  then  began  to  pick  up  some  large  knobs 
of  coal,  which  he  carried  away  with  him, 
and  told  Tom  to  bring  some  more. 

During  the  operations  that  ensued,  alL 
was  hurry,  bustle,  and  confusion;  flour  was 
occasionally  spilt,  and  small  pieces  of  dough 
dropped  accidentally,  all  of  which  was 
trampled  under  foot,  in  order  to  make  up 
for  the  time  lost  by  oversleeping.  Tom's 
awkwardness  and  want  of  skill  in  their  way 
of  working  caused  Sam  and  the  other  men 
to  swear  in  such  a  manner  as  quite  shocked 
him.  His  ignorance  of  their  ways  and  man- 
ners of  conducting  their  operations  only 
added,  in  the  hurry,  to  the  general  confu- 
sion. He  was  frequently  asked  what  use 
he  was,  and  called  a  **muff,"  and  told  he 
had  better  go  home  again. 

Tom  found  he  could  not  handle  the  dougli 
so  readily  as  he  anticipated  ;  it  was  different 
to  anything  he  had  ever  been  used  to.  He 
was  somewhat  mortified  to  find  that,  when- 
ever he  attempted  to  mould  a  loaf,  it  was 
thrown  back  again,  not  being  considered  fit 
to  put  into  the  oven. 

The  waste  that  Tom  saw  take  place,  not 
only  on  this,  but  afterwards  on  other  occa- 
sions, by  the  men.  oversleeping  themselves, 
in  consequence  of  having  to  work  by  night, 
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and  which  he  never  saw  take  phice  dining 
the  day.  convinced  him  thaf.  it  produced  a 
great  loss,  to  t*lie  master  bakers:,  of  Hour, 
coals,  gas  or  candle,  as  well  as  doucjh,  and 
sour  bread,  besides  the  demoralization, 
misery,  and  unhappiness  which  it  occasioned 
to  so  large  a  body  of  men  as  the  bakers  of 
London,  whose  numbers  are  estimated  to 
be  above  12,000,  and  to  the  public  the  loss 
of  a  large  portion  of  their  principal  food,  as 
well  as  the  production  of  an  inferior  article 
for  their  consumption.  On  calculation,  the 
loss  occasioned  by  this  unnecessary  waste 
in  the  manufacture  of  bread  appeared  to  him 
enormous,  and  to  persons  unacquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  business  itwould  be  almost 
past  belief. 

Allowing  that  there  are  2,500  master 
bakers  in  and  around  the  Metropolis,  and 
only  half-a-hundred  of  coals  was  wasted,  on 
the  average,  throughout  the  year,  in  each 
bakehouse  per  week,  it  would  amount  to 
3,250  tons  of  coals  per  year,  which,  at  the 
lowest  valuation,  is  worth  ISs.  per  ton ; 
this  would,  if  saved,  be  sufficient  to  set 
sixty-two  more  men  to  work  each  week,  at 
18s.  per  week.* 

Supposing  that  there  is  only  wasted,  on 
the  average  throughout  the  year,  a  half- 
quartern  of  dough  and  a  half-quartern  of 
flour  in  each  bakehouse  per  night,  there 
w^ould  be  wasted,  in  all,  sufficient  to  produce 
10,0001bs.  of  bread  each  day,  which  would 
be  nearly  enough  to  supply  as  many  people. 
To  these  things  must  be  added  the  loss  to 
the  employer  by  sour  bread,  the  loss  by 
weight  from  over  fermentation,  with  the 
extra  gas  and  candle  burnt  during  the 
night — and  the  wliole  would  amount  to 
sufficient  money  to  employ  all  the  extra  men 
that  would  be  required  to  do  the  work  under 
a  better  system. 

Having  digressed  thus  far  from  our  story, 
to  show  some  of  the  evils  resulting  from 
night  labour  in  bakehouses,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  state  that  Tom  managed,  with 
the  indulgence  of  the  other  men,  to  get 
through  the  day's  work  ;  for,  after  they  had 
in  some  measure  got  over  the  difficulties 
they  had  fallen  into  during  the  first  part  of 
the  night,  with  it  their  good  humour  re- 
turned, and  he  was  the  better  enabled  to 
make  himself  useful  when  there  was  no 
such  bustle  and  confusion. 

During  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship, 
Tom  had  often  landed  that  he  was  very 
hard  worked,  but  what  he  liad  to  go  through 
that  day  far  surpassed  anything  he  ever  liad 
to  do  before.  From  the  time  he  "got  off 
the  boards"  in  the  morning  until  half-pas^ 
nine  at  nijjht  he   had  no  time  to  rest,  or 

*  I'liose  m  .s'.LT  bakers  >vl){)  li.u-o  I  t<^l)  trit-d  tin- 
difterenco  bt'twtcn  Ww  niolt  Jtiui  <lii\  sjj'teni,  tind 
thtir  saving  in  coals  lo  be  considerably  mo.  e  ',han  t*  is 
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even  to  take  a  comfortable  meal.    As  soon 
as  one  batch  of  bread  was  put  into  the  oven 

there  was  another  to  prepare  for — ''troughs 
to  pitch"  (carry  the  sacks  of  flour  from  the 
place  where  they  stood  to  empty  them  in 
the  trough),  flour  to  sift,  "ferments  to  put 
in,"  ''sponge  to  set,"  bread  to  draw  from 
the  oveU  and  carry  into  the  shop,  then 
to  take  it  to  chandlers'  shops  and  other 
customers  ;  to  do  which,  left  them  little  or 
no  time  to  spare.  At  night,  Tom  felt  sore, 
weary,  and  tired.  The  crown  of  liis  head 
was  so  sore  that  he  could  scarcely  bear  tr 
touch  it,  from  carrying  so  many  loads  r 
bread,  and  he  was  heartily  thankful  when  1, 
had  to  take  tlie  last  into  the  shop. 

Their  labour  being  finished,  Tom  went 
with  the  XQhl  into  the  shop  to  receive  his 
money.  For  all  these  hours  of  severe  toil 
he  was  paid  the  sum  of  3s.,  and  was  told  to 
take  a  half-quartern  loaf.  When  they  came 
outside  the  shop  they  said  to  Tom,  "We 
had  better  have  a  drop  of  gin  over  this,  as 
we  have  hardly  had  any  to-day,  and  a  drop 
will  do  us  good  now."  llalf-a-pint  of  gin 
was  had,  which  Tom  was  going  to  pay  for  ; 
but  Sam  said,  as  it  was  his  first  job,  and  ha 
Avas  hard  up,  lie  should  only  pay  for  a  quar- 
tern, and  he  would  pay  for  the  other.  The 
other  two  considered  they  "ought  to  bo 
Yorkshire,"  and  accordingly  put  down  each 
"for  another  quartern,"  as  they  said,  "to 
come  in."  Tom  found  that  such  long  pro- 
tracted labour,  carried  en  in  a  hot,  close, 
and  unhealthy  atmosphere,  such  as  that  he 
had  been  working  in,  induced  them  to  have 
recourse  to  strong  drinks,  in  order  to  give 
the  body  an  artificial  stimulus,  to  enable  it 
to  endure,  or  allay,  the  sense  of  weariness 
and  fatigue  consequent  upon  it — to  whip  up 
the  lagging  powers  of  nature,  to  perforn^  the 
unnaturaltask  assigned  ;  and  like  applying 
fire  to  the  boiler  of  the  steam-engine,  with- 
out supplying  it  with  the  necessary  water  to 
generate  steam,  to  propel  the  mighty  ma- 
chine along  the  road.  Without  this  it  be- 
comes stationary,  and  cannot  perform  its 
destined  journey.  So  it  is  with  these  poor 
over-toiled  bak(>rs.  Their  nervous  system 
becomes  excited  by  long  toil  and  watching 
— they  fly  to  stimulants  to  keep  it  up,  whicli 
destroys'  their  physical  and  mental  powers, 
and  they  stop  half-way  on  the  road  of  life, 
for  the  want  of  that  natural  stamina  which 
nature  requires  to  propel  the  human  ma- 
chine along. 

After  drinking  what  they  called  for,  Tom 
Inirried  home  to  his  lodgings  to  rest  himself 
in  bed,  whilst  the  others  went  to  see  their 
respective  friends  at  the  club-houses,  re- 
solving, on  his  way  homeward,  that,  if  ever 
he  ct;uld,  he  would  do  his  best  to  alter  this 

i  fatiguing,  drinking,  degrading,  anddemoral- 

'  izing  system. 
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My  next  endeavour  will  be  to  answer  this,  with  us  the  all-absorbing  question — Are  there 

NO   ME.VNS   OF   PREVENTING   THE    UTTER   DESTRUCTION   OF   THE   AMERICAN   INDIANS? 

Instead  of  philosophising  on  matters  which  we  do  not  understand,  it  will'  be  for  us  lo  speak 
plainly  as  to  a  cause  which,  of  itself,  is  important,  and  which,  as  far  as  it  concerns  that  part  of 
the  world  to  be  blessed  by  it,  is  all-important.  As  commo7i  se7ise  and  experience  influence 
most  men  through  life,  so  in  this  case  we  need  only  appeal  to  the  good  understanding  of  men, 
in  order  that  they  may  see  our  main  object  in  placing  these  papers  before  the  public  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that,  whatever  errors  may  be  found  in  the  plan,  they  will  be  attributed  to  the 
imperfect  understanding  I  have  of  European  usages  and  laws,  and  not  to  any  wilful  perver- 
sion of  facts  or  reasonings. 

For  years  the  missionaries  of  the  frontier  settlements  have  endeavoured  to  civilize  the  ISTorth 
American  Indian ;  missions  and  schools  have  been  established  at  various  points,  and  among 
different  nations ;  and  having,  in. a  great  measure,  in  the  previous  article,  shown  the  reasons 
of  their  failure,  I  will  now  speak  of  what  I  consider  the  most  important  measures  to  be  adopted 
for  securing  the  success  of  the  means  employed  for  the  improvement  of  my  nation. 

1st. — A  special  Act  of  Congress  to  secure  to  them  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  North 
West  Frontiers,  for  the  purpose  of  colonizing  those  who  desire  to  improve.  This  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  because  individual  nations  have  not  sufficient  power  in  themselves  to  withstand 
the  encroachments  made  upon  them  by  those  that  are  mightier.  But  if  land  be  specially 
granted  to  them,  the  Indians  will  have  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  location,  and  the  con- 
sequence must  be  rapid  improvement. 

This  grant  of  land  should  be  perpetual,  extending  to  the  very  last  races  of  Indians  who  may 
live, upon  it;  and  it  should  be  so  granted  to  individuals  that  they  may  not  dispose  of  their 
portions  for  money,  or,  in  other  words,  that  men  should  be  compelled  to  hold  property,  and  to 
live  on  it,  by  prohibiting  them  from  selling  it  for  fifty  years.  Then,  after  possessing  it  for  so 
many  years,  they  will  have  so  improved  their  land  as  to  keep  it  and  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of 
their  persevering  toil. 

Their  property,  in  the  first  place,  should  consist  of  whatever  amount  they  may  have  produced, 
either  from  agriculture  or  from  the  mechanical  arts,  in  which  they  may  employ  themselves. 
'I'lieir  not  selling  the  land  to  one  another,  or  to  white  men,  will  oblige  them  to  keep  their  own 
portions,  and  thus  each  will  have  a  fine  chance  of  improving  ;  and  no  one  will  be  able  to  com- 
plain of  partiality,  because  all  will  be  treated  alike.  And  as  soon  as  any  Indian  goes  on  to  this 
preserve,  the  required  amount  of  land  he  may  want  will  be  given  to  him,  and  secured  by  legal 
deed.     Thus  he  will- feel  doubly  secure  from  any  further  encroachment  by  the  white  man. 

2nd. — No  lohite  men  must  be  alloioed  to  live  in  the  Indian  territory,  unless  by  express  and 
joint  per?nission  of  the  Indian  authorities  and  the  American    Government ;    and  the 
teachers  and  missionaries  must  be  retained  in  the  territory  by  licence. 

This  will  secure  the  Indian  population  from  the  men  who  go  into  their  country  for  the 
purix)se  of  cheating  and  robbing  the  Indians  ;  and  in  this  way  we  shall  also  get  among  us  tlie 
better  classes  of  society,  who  will  do  the  Indians  good.  Rum-soakers  will  find  no  room  there 
for  their  diabolical  traffic.  Horse-thieves  and  'scape-gallows  men  must  find  them  other  countries 
in  which  to  hide  them  from  the  eyes  of  good  men,  and  to  escape  the  hands  of  justice. 

3rd. —  The  United  States  Government  should  have  an  agent  toithin  the  territory ,  who 
will  represent  the  loishes  of  the  American  Government  to  the  Indian  Government.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Indian  Government  must  have  a  representative  in  Washmgton,  as  a 
commissioner,  who  will  represent  the  wishes  of  the  Indians,  and  in  this  way  perpetuate  those 
kind  feelings  which  must,  of  course,  exist  before  they  can  well  improve. 

4th. —  2 he  different  Indian  tribes,  or  nations,  must  be  invited  to  these  settlements,  and 
their  7noving  to  this  home  must  be  a  voluntary  act  of  theirs.  They  must  not  be  driven 
there  against  their  will.  And  as  soon  as  the  whole  country  begins  to  be  settled,  they  will  have 
no  where  to  go  but  this  land  so  ceded  for  their  home. 

5th. —  The  chiefs  of  the  Indian  nations,  about  twenty-five  in  number,  must  be  alloiced 
to  represent  their  nations  according  to  their  numbers.  And  the  body  so  constituted  must 
make  laws  for  the  better  regulations  of  the  country  which  is  thus  made  to  belong  to  them. 
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6th. —  The  Executive  Government  of  the  Indian  territory  to  consist  of  the  Gover7ior  and 
Lieutenant-Governor^  and  the  heads  of  the  different  departments  of  the  Government^ 
whose  business  must  be  to  enforce  all  laws  made  by  tlie  Indian  General  Council,  and  approved 
by  the  Govemor  ;  and  for  all  other  purposes  wliich  they  may  deem  necessary  and  just  for  the 
improvement  and  benefit  of  the  Indian  population. 

7th. — The  Governor  of  the  United  States  to  have  a  sufficient  force  of  militia  in  the  centre 
of  the  Indian  territory,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  order  and  enforcing  all  needful  laws 
which  may  have  been  made  for  that  purpose. 

8th.— In  the  sale  of  all  lands,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  good  system  of  education  and  im- 
provement to  the  young  Indian  population,  one-fifth  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  lands  so 
given  up,  or  one-fifth  of  the  annuities  of  the  Indians  who  will  settle  in  this  territory,  should  be 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  secular  education  and  religious  instruction.  This  would,  in  a  few 
years,  amount  to  a  sum  quite  sufficient  to  establish  all  kinds  of  schools — mechanical,  agricul- 
tural, and  religious. 

9th.— As  a  basis  of  Christian  instruction,  no  missionary  should  be  allowed  to  preach  peculiar 
or  sectarian  views  of  his  own,  or  of  those  who  may  send  him  to  the  Indian,  nor  so  carry  on  his 
labours  as  to  be  in  any  way  detrimental  to  his  fellow-labourers.  The  morals  inculcated  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  to  be  those  taught  to  the  Indians. 

10th. — That  preparation  be  made  for  the  emigration  of  the  Indians  to  the  land  allotted 
them,  by  erecting  buildings,  suitable  to  commence  farming,  before  the  Indians  are  removed, 
so  that  no  suffering  be  entailed,  which  otherwise,  if  endured,  might  dispirit  them  from  entering 
on  the  life  of  a  farmer.  And,  therefore,  by  the  fifth  year,  whoever  raises  the  most  of  each  kind  of 
vegetables  should  receive  a  premium,  which  might  stimulate  them  to  greater  exertion.  By 
liaving  two-thirds  of  the  young  Indian  population  instructed  in  agricultural  arts,  there  is 
another  ground  for  believing  that  they  will  be  superior  in  energy  of  character,  and  that  they 
will  not  be  vei-y  far  from  their  white  neighbours  in  agricultural  knowledge. 

The  above  are  the  principal  features  of  a  plan  which  I  have  been  advocating  for  my  brethren. 
There  are  many  other  means  to  be  adopted,  in  raising  them  to  become  men  of  education,  which 
have  yet  to  be  matured. 

Let  me  now  enforce  these  considerations  on  my  readers  by  a  few  thoughts  on  the  general 
working  of  this  plan,  so  far  as  it  has  to  do  with  the  Indians,  as  being  adapted  for  their  improve- 
ment, to  show  what  they  are  capable  of  doing,  if  rightly  instructed. 

1st. — He  has  been  made  to  become  a  farmer,  and  is  delighted  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture. 
The  Ojibway  native  in  Canada  West,  and  the  Ottowas,  Wyandott?,  Shaweescrees,  Delawares, 
Oneidas,  Senicas,  Creeks,  Cherokees,  Chickasows,  Chucktows,  Osages,  and  a  great  many  other 
nations,  are  many  of  them  now  farming.  These  were  once  wandering  and  warring  races. 
They  lived  by  the  chase  ;  they  loved  to  meet  danger  in  the  field  of  battle.  At  th  s  very  time 
there  are  a  great  many  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  raised  in  Canada  by  the  Indians  there ; 
and  the  reason  attributed  for  this  is,  that  they  are  stationary,  and  not  likely  to  be  removed 
very  soon.  If,  then,  these  tribes,  by  having  been  rendered  stationary,  have  wrought  out  i^uch 
benefits,  my  readers  will  not  wonder  why  I  say,  as  one  of  my  principal  means,  that  we  must 
have  a  home  first,  before  we  can  do  anything  in  the  way  of  social  and  general  improvement. 

2nd.— The  Indian  has  been  found  capable  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  has  been  seen,  in  a 
great  variety  of  instances,  to  appreciate  the  pleasure  which  education  confers  on  man.  I  believe 
that  none  have  been  sent  to  any  school,  or  college,  or  seminary  of  learning,  but  have  proved 
thoroughly  teachable  ;  for  the  Indian  possesses  a  retentive  memory,  an  ardour  of  soul,  great  en- 
durance and  perseverance.  His  heart  sends  forth  its  warm  fires,  as  is  natural  to  him.  It  wants 
only  the  pure  flames  of  nature  to  set  in  a  blaze  the  noble  qualities  of  his  mind.  His  veneration 
is  unbounded  ;  and,  if  this  feature  of  his  character  had  been  the  study  of  the  white  man,  before 
this  time  the  Indian  would  have  been  instructed  in  the  true  way  of  worship. 

3rd. — Then  we  find  in  the  North  American  Indian  features  which  require,  as  necessary  for 
self-government,  a  simple  form  of  government ;  for  it  may  be  said  of  him,  as  was  alleged 
by  the  opponents  of  the  coloured  man  in  Liberia,  when  that  colony  was  about  to  assume  an 
independent  position,  "  that  they  were  incapable  of  governing  themselves."  Law  and  custom, 
and  old  usages,  having  been  bred  in  the  North  American  Indian— these,  modified  gradually, 
must  be  the  means  of  bringing  about  the  required  state  of  society  for  self-government. 

4th. — The  systematic  operation  of  the  means  required  to  divest  the  Indian  mind  of  preju- 
dices long  rooted  must  be  gradual.  Years  and  years  of  toil  are  required  for  those  who 
will  engage  to  labour  to  bring  this  nation  properly  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  education.  If 
men  will  watch  the  opportunities  of  enforcing  or  introducing  the  best  means  in  the  community, 
these,  one  after  the  other,  dropped  into  the  mind  of  the  Indians,  will  produce  a  change  favour- 
able to  receiving  the  means  of  civilization.  Gradually  the  clouds  in  his  mind  must  give  way 
to  the  splendour  of  the  dawn  of  a  better  day,  when  the  steeples  or  domes  of  various  suitable 
institutions  will  be,  as  it  were,  in  full  blaze  to  light  his  children  to  the  path  of  noble 'greatness. 
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There  is  no  standing  still  in  improvement;  and  tliis  remark  is  snited  to  the  Indian,  as  well  aa 
to  other  men.  Sufficient  motives  must  be  phictd  before  him,  and  these  eventually  will  prove 
sufficient  stimulus  to  exertion. 

In  that  part  which  alludes  to  the  inslrnincntaHty  to  be  used  in  introducing  the  Go?pel,  I  may 
be  wrong.  I  must  depend  on  good  men  to  be  corrected,  if  I  am,  in  this  idea,— that  the  men 
engaged  in  a  great  cause  together  ought  to  be  one  in  spirit— one  in  feeling,  if  not  rn  mind — in 
order  that  they  may  do  effectual  good.  Dissension  in  a  Christian  land  has  greatly  tended  to 
breed  inlidelity  among  men  devoid  of  religious  feeling;  and  if  this  same  spirit  has  at  times 
been  indulged  among  those  sent  in  other  lands  to  do  good,  the  consequences  have  been  to  retard 
the  great  cause  of  morality  and  religion. 

Doctrinal  views  stated  to  a  man  who  has  never  had  the  advantage  of  learning  how  to  read, 
and  filling  his  mind  with  dogmas  altogether  apart  from  the  great  end  of  Christian  instruction, 
can  only  tend  to  perplex,  without  any  visible  good.  Please  let  all  those  sent  among  us  be 
men  of  prudence,  men  of  good  judgment,  and  men  of  education.  I  hope  to  get  some  of  these 
when  I  have  secured  the  land  for  the  Indians  ;  when  we  may  be  able  to  build  again  mission- 
houses  and  schools,  wliich  may  not  be  put  down  again  at  pleasure,  but  must  stand  to  bless  the 
American  Indians. 

Giving  a  good  salary  to  men  who  would  be  glad  to  be  useful  to  us  would  prevent  them 
from  entering  the  fields  of  speculation,  which  often  have  proved  so  disastrous  to  missions.  3Ien 
have  engaged  in  speculating  on  land  as  soon  as  the  land  came  into  market.  A  man  sent  to 
do  good  in  an  Indian  countiy  cannot  be  serving  two  masters  at  once ;  and,  therefore,  the  neces- 
sitytarises  for  having  good  men,  as  well  as  men  of  education,  to  guide  the  mind  of  the  Indian  : 
for— 

••  A  Httln  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing  ; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not,  the  Flerian  spring  ; 
For  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain. 
While  drinking  deep  will  sober  us  again." — Pope. 

It  may  naturally  be  asked — *'  Can  such  settlement  be  formed,  where,  unmolested,  the  Indian 
tribes  may  pursue  their  works  of  inii^rovement  ?" 

Position  and  climate  in  the  West  must  be  studied  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  settle- 
ment. 

Having  the  proposed  settlement  too  far  in  the  West  will  prevent  a  speedy  removal  of  the 
Indians  to  their  homes ;  and  if  placed  too  much  in  the  trail  of  emigration,  they  will  be  liable 
to  be  molested  again  by  the  encroachments  of  the  white  settlers.  Therefore,  to  keep  free  this 
side  of- the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  emigration  can  flow  unchecked,  will  be  better. 
Then  it  is  necessary  that  this  settlement  of  the  Indians  should  be  on  the  north  of  this  trail,  in 
such  a  climate  as  that  they  may  not  suffer.  I  have  pointed  out  on  the  map  a  position  which  I  think 
would  be  very  good — between  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  and  the  Missouri  river — where  a  country 
might  be  secured,  say  one  hundred  and  tifty  miles  square ;  and  thus  settle  about  eighteen 
thousand  of  the  North  West  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  their  national  existence. 
The  climate  in  this  country  is  very  good,  as  are  also  its  soil  and  its  natural  advantages  ;  and  it 
is  important  also  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  from  its  position  on  the  two  great  rivers,  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Missouri. 

The  names  of  some  of  the  Indian  nations  who  would  likely  be  a  part  to  form  a  grand  settle- 
ment, are  the  following:— Menomenees,  Potawatamies,  Lowas,  Lauks  and  Foxes,  Winebagoes, 
Mesquahkees,  Ottowas,  Stockbridges,  Oneidas,  Brother-towns,  Ojibways,  Shawnecs,  Amahas 
Otaes,  Crees,  Mandans,  Pawnees,  Kansas,  Lieux,  and  about  fifteen  others  ;  for  the  North-west 
numbers  over  150,000  Indians  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

I  will  not  trouble  my  readers  any  further,  than  to  promise  them  another  paper,  which  will  be 
the  conclusion,  when  I  will  state  i\iQ  feasibility  of  my  proposed  plan,  and  what  has  been  done 
to  forward  it,  and  what  is  necessary  fullij  to  accomplish  it. 


LvrNC  TO  Children. — The  Rev.  Robert  Hall  had  so  great  an  aversion  to  every  species  of 
falsehood  and  evasion,  that  he  sometimes  expressed  himself  very  strongly  on  the  subject.  The 
following  is  an  instance  stated  in  his  life  by  Dr.  Gregory  :— "  Once,  while  he  was  spending  an 
evening  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  a  lady,  who  was  then  on  a  visit,  retired,  that  her  little  girl  of 
four  years  old  might  go  to  bed.  She  retunied  in  about  half  an  hour,  and  said  to  a  lady  near 
her,  •  She  is  gone  to  sleep;  I  put  on  my  night-cap,  and  lay  down  by  her,  and  she  soon  dropped 
off.'  Mr.  Hall,  Avho  overheard  this,  said, '  Excu&e  me,  madam  :  do  you  wish  your  child  to  grow 
up  a  liar  ?'  »  O  dear,  no.  sir,  I  should  be  shocked  at  such  a  thing.'  *  Then  bear  with  me  while 
I  say,  you  must  never  act  a  lie  before  her ;  children  are  very  quick  observers,  and  soon  learn 
that  that  which  assumes  to  be  what  it  is  not  is  a  lie,  whether  acted  or  spoken.'  This  was 
uttered  with  a  kindness  which  precluded  offence,  yet  with  a  seriousness  that  could  not  be 
forgotten." 
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"  Who  sows  tlie  serpent's  teeth,  let  him  not  hope 
To  reap  a  joyous  harvest.     Every  crime 
Has,  in  the  moment  of  its  perpetration, 
Its  own  avenging  angel — dark  misgiving. 
An  ominous  sinking  at  the  inmost  heart." 

Schiller's  Walleiistem. 

It  is  ail  awful  thought,  that  a  sin,  once  committed,  can  never  be  recalled.  Re- 
pented of,  it  may  be  ;  atoned  for,  it  may  be  ;  pardoned,  it  may  be.  But  not  all  the 
perfumes  of  Arabia  can  wash  out  the  fact  of  its  existence,  and  the  stain  it  leaves 
behind.  The  man  who  has  committed  it  can  never — we  speak  of  things  this  sid(i 
the  grave— be  altogether  what  he  was  before  that  commission  took  place.  And 
the  more  noble  and  elevated  that  man's  nature,  the  more  liable  is  he  to  the 
pangs  of  Remorse.  High  and  generous  dispositions  are  sensitive  as  to  right  and 
wrong;  and  feel  more  acutely  than  others  the  degradation  in  which  they  involve 
themselves  by  the  perpetration  of  that  which  is  odious  to  their  better  part.  Theirs 
it  is  to  exchange  what  WoRDSWoiiTir  calls  "calm  contented  days,  and  peaceful 
nights,"  for  a  couch  '*  stuffed  with  the  thorny  substance  of  the  past  for  fixed 
annoyance  ;  and  full  oft  beset  with  floating  di*eams,  black  and  disconsolate,  the 
vapoury  phantoms  of  futurity."  The  agency  of  Remorse  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a 
benevolent  institution  established  as  a  safeguard  for  our  moral  nature.  If  we  sin, 
the  shadow  of  sin,  Remorse,  lieth  at  the  door.  It  is  like  the  dreadful  being  in 
Frankenstein^  which  haunts  its  too  daring  maker,  go  where  he  will,  attempt  what 
he  may.  It  utters,  in  suppressed  scream,  a  mixed  cry  of  triumph  and  despair,  more 
appalling  than  heart  of  innocence  can  conceive,  the  burden  of  which  is  this  oppressive 
theme— I  have  a  message  from  God  to  thee  ;  thoa  art  the  man  ;  thee  will  I  never 
leave,  never  forsake  !     Stern  is  the  talc,  to  use  the  words  of  Churchill, 

*'  Which  angry  conscience  tells. 
When  she  with  more  than  tragic  liorror  swells 
Each  circumstance  of  guilt ;  when  stern,  but  true, 
She  brings  bad  actions  forth  into  review, 
And,  like  the  dread  handwriting  on  the  wall, 
,  Bids  late  remorse  awake  at  reason's  call ; 

Armed  at  all  points,  bids  scorpion  vengeance  pass, 
And  to  the  mind  holds  up  reflection's  glass — 
The  mind,  which,  starting,  heaves  the  heartfelt  groan. 
And  hates  that  form  she  knows  to  be  her  own." 

Very  impressively  does  the  German  poet  portray  the  pangs  of  remorseful  feeling 
in  the  instance  of  Carl  Moor,  captain  of  The  llohhcrs^  when  affected,  during  a  sun- 
set on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  by  reminiscences  of  the  past  contrasted  with  the 
present.  "  My  innocence,"  he  cries,  as  he  lays  his  head  on  the  armed  breast  of 
otie  of  his  lawless  comrades,  and  bethinks  him  of  a  time  when  he  could  not  have 
slept,  had  he  forgotten  liis  evening  prayers, — "  Give  me  back  my  innocence  !  Be- 
hold, every  living  thing  has  gone  forth  to  bask  in  the  cheerful  rays  of  the  vernal 
sun — why  must  I  alone  inhale  the  torments  of  hell  out  of  the  joys  of  heaven?  I 
alone  tiie  outcast,  I  alone  rejected  from  the  ranks  of  the  blessed — the  sweet  name 
of  child  is  not  for  me — never  for  me  the  soul-thrilling  glance  of  her  I  love — never, 
never  the  bosom- friend's  embrace — surrounded  by  murderers — hemmed  in  by 
hissing  vipers — rivet<?d  to  vice  by  iron  fetters — whirling  headlong  on  the  frail  reed 

of  sin  to  the  gulf  of  perdition Oh,  that  I  might  return  again  to  my  mother's 

womb  ! — that  I  might  be  born  a  beggar  !  I  would  toil  till  the  blood  streamed  down 
my  temples,  to  Imy  myself  the  luxury  of  one  guiltless  slumber,  the  blessedness  of 
a  single  tear.  There  was  a  time  when  my  tears  flowed  so  freely — oh,  those  days  of 
peace  !  Dear  home  of  my  fathers — ye  green  halcyon  vales — all  ye  Elysian  scenes 
of  my  boyhood !  —  will   ye  never  return  ?  —  will  your  delicious  breezes  never 
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cool  mv  burnin-;  bosom  ?  They  arc  gone,  gone,  irrevocably  gone  !'  lo  the  recruit 
who  is'  all  eagerness  to  join  tlie  freebooters,  he  says,  "  AVould  you  buy  im- 
morlality  by  deeds  of  incendiarism  r  Mark  me,  ambitious  youth ;  no  triumph 
awaits  the  victories  of  the  bandit—nothing  but  curses,  danger,  death,  disgrace ! 
See  von  gibbet  on  the  hill."  And  Avhen  the  new-fledged  robber  magniloquently 
exclaims,'''' What  should  he  fear,  who  fears  not  death?"  Carl  shrewdly  rejoins, 
*•  You  have  got  your  Seneca  cleverly  by  heart :  but,  my  good  friend,  you  will  not 
be  able,  Avith  these  tine  i^hrases,  to  cajole  nature  in  the  hour  of  suffering  ;  they  will 
never  blunt  the  biting  tooth  of  Kemousk."  Allowing  for  the  melodramatic,  de- 
clamatory tone  which  is  characteristic;  of  the  whole  piece,  there  is  vivid  power,  and 
power  of  truth,  in  this  picture  of  a  self-accusing  malefactor.  It  is  full  of  emphatic 
warning.  Ingenuous  minds,  open  to  good  impressions,  and  susceptible  to  the  chill 
of  the  shadow  of  crime,  cannot  but  be  beneficially  moved  by  the  contemplation  of 
the  penalties  of  misdoing,  and  hnd  their  heart  braced  while  it  is  wrung  by  such 
an  exhibition  as  that  of  guilt-stricken  Macbeth — 

"  Canst  thou  administer  to  a  mind  diseased ; 
riuck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow  ; 
Kaze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain ; 
And,  with  some  sweet,  oblivious  antidote, 
Cleanse  the  stuff' d  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ?" 

Southey,  in  another  key,  yet  harping  on  the  same  theme,  affectingly  represents 
a  female  convict  at  Botany -bay,  who,  in  her  liveiy  of  shame,  watches  the  rise  of 
that  self-same  sun  which  once  shone  upon  her  a  happy  English  child.  She  turns 
in  saddest  memory  back  to  those  bright,  early  days,  and  thinks  of  her  woodbine- 
covered  home,  and  the  familiar  elms  in  the  village  churchyard,  and  the  church 
Avherein  her  own  father  justified  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  little  deeming  that  his 
shameless  child  should  spurn  the  lesson,  sink  the  slave  of  vice  and  infamy — the 
liireling  prey  of  brutal  appetite ;  and,  at  length,  worn  out  with  famine  and  the 
avenging  scourge  of  guilt,  should  share  dishonesty,  yet  dread  to  die  ! — 

•'  O  thou  blessed  sun  !  thy  beams 
Fall  on  me  with  the  same  benignant  light 
Here,  at  the  farthest  limits  of  the  world, 
And  blasted  as  I  am  with  infamy. 
As  wlien  in  better  years  poor  Elinor 
Gazed  on  thy  glad  up- rise,  with  eye  undimmed 
By  guilt  and  sorrow,  and  the  opening  morn 
Woke  her  from  quiet  sleep  to  days  of  peace." 

Wise  would  we  be  to  guard  in  every  possible  way  against  the  possible  reign  of 
fiuch  a  tyrant — such  a  pitiless  autocrat  as  Remorse.  Whenever  we  commit  a 
trespass  against  the  laws  of  conscience,  we  make  overtures  to  this  arch-foe  of  peace, 
and  smooth  the  way  before  him,  and  build  him  a  throne  whereon  he  will  one  day 
lake  his  seat,  laugh  us  to  scorn,  and  declare,  **  Here  will  I  rest,  for  I  have  a  delight 
therein  :  you  have  called  me,  but  you  cannot  re- call  me.  I  have  accepted  your 
summons,  but  to  your  avaunt  I  give  no  heed.  My  voice  shalt  thou  hear  in  the 
morning,  and  its  demoniac  cry  shall  haunt  thee  in  the  night  season,  and  at  mid- 
day. I  will  make  society  to  thee  a  burden,  and  solitude  a  thing  of  horror ;  in- 
nocence quickly  fled,  but  not  so  will  I." 

We  do  not  say  that  every  sin  brings  upon  a  man  remorse  of  this  kind.  There 
are  degrees  of  both  ;  nor  is  the  strength  of  the  one  always  in  proportion  (as  far  as 
we  can  judge)  to  the  virulence  of  the  other.  But  it  is  a  divine  law  that  whoso 
sins  shall  suffer  ;  that  whoso  resists  and  tries  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  his  being, 
shall  endure  the  penalty  of  voluntary  transgression,  in  some  form  or  other,  as  diver- 
sified as  are  the  natures  of  men.  The  good  man,  even  at  the  solemn  close  of  an 
industrious  and  beneficent  life,  is  seldom,  if  every  quite  ignorant  of  sensations  of 
remorse  for  not  having  worked  still  more  strenuously  while  it  was  called  day, 
before  the  night  came  in  which  no  man  can  work.  But  how  different  from  the 
pangs  which  lacerate  his  soul  who  has  bartered  what  is  God-like  in  him  for  things 
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sensual  and  devilish,  and  now  winces  and  writhes  under  the  full  meaning  of  the 
wages  of  iniquity  !  Ah  !  why  should  we  sow  the  wind  to  reap  the  desolations  of 
the  whirlwind  r  AVho  would  sow  the  dragon's  teeth,  if  he  could  see  face  to  face 
their  hostile  progeny — armed  men  ? 


SIR  THOMAS  STAMFOKD  RAFFLES  AND  THE  JAVANESE. 

No.  I. 


In  tlie  year  liH)G  the  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company  determined  to  form  an 
establishment  on  Penang,  or  Prince  of 
Wales's  Island,  and  Mr.  Raffles,  tlien  a 
young  man,  was  appointed  assistant-secre- 
tary to  the  new  i^overnment.  Endowed 
with  an  extraordmary  facility  for  acquir- 
ing languages,  he  made  such  progress  in 
the  ^lalay  in  his  passage  out,  as  to  gain  an 
immediate  and  decided  advantage  over 
the  rest  of  the  establishment.  By  intense 
application,  he  speedily  acquired  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  history,  government,  and 
local  interests  of  the  neighbouring  states 
and  islands.  He  conversed  freely  on  his 
arrival  with  the  natives  who  were  con- 
stantly visiting  Penang,  many  of  whom 
proved  to  be  sensible,  intelligent  men,  and 
greatly  pleased  to  find  a  person  holding 
Mr.  fiaflles's  situation  able  and  anxious 
to  converse  with  them  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. 

Rising  in  office,  and  compelled  to  visit 
Malacca,  after  alarming  illness,  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  health,  he  had  here  new 
opportunities  for  acquiring  information. 
He  observed  and  mingled  with  the  varied 
population  congregated  from  all  parts  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  from  the  more  distant 
countries  of  Asia,  from  Java,  Ambayna. 
Celebes,  the  Malaccas,  Borneo,  Papua,  ana 
other  places,  including  China  and  Cochin- 
China.  The  knowledge  he  obtained  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  their  several  re- 
sources, and  of  their  trade,  their  customs, 
manners,  and  feelings,  became  of  the 
greatest  possible  service  to  him  in  the  high 
and  responsible  situation  he  was  shortl}^ 
destined  to  fill. 

It  was  also  well  for  Malacca  that  this 
visit  was  made.  Orders  had  been  issued 
for  demolishing  the  fortifications  and  de- 
stroying the  public  buildings,  in  order  to 
deter  Europeans  from  establishing  them- 
selves there,  and  of  transferring  the  trade 
and  population  to  Penang.  But  such  a  pro- 
ceeding was  condemned  by  the  philan- 
thropy, no  less  than  by  the  sagacity,  of 
Mr.  Raffles ;  and  he  strongly  remonstrated 
against  so  cruel  a  proceeding.  He  repre- 
sented that  more  than  three-quarters  of 
the  population  of  Dutch,  Portuguese,  Chi- 


nese, Arabs,  Javanese,  and  others,  far 
exceeding  20,000  souls,  were  born  in  ^Ma- 
lacca,  where  their  families  had  been  set- 
tled for  centuries.  Here  they  felt  at  homo, 
their  peculiarities  were  attended  to,  their 
rank  respected,  and  their  wants  supplied. 
Many  were  proprietors  of  the  soil,  or  at- 
tached to  those  who  were  so ;  their  gar- 
dens produced  pepper,  vegetables,  and  all 
kinds  of  fruit  in  abundance,  and  from 
these,  and  the  fisheries,  they  derived  com- 
fort and  independence.  That  they  were 
strongly  bound  to  the  soil  was  proved  bj" 
their  not  accepting  the  ofter  of  a  free  pas- 
sage to  Penang  in  a  single  instance.  These 
representations  led  to  the  order  being 
countermanded,  to  the  consequent  welfare 
of  many,  and  the  gratification  of  a  highly- 
benevolent  mind. 

In  a  visit  Mr.  Raffles  was  induced  to 
make  to  Calcutta,  he  was  received  with 
great  kindness  and  attention  by  Lord 
Minto,  the  Governor-General,  who  appears 
from  this  moment  to  have  reposed  in  him 
the  utmost  confidence.  About  this  time, 
the  annexation  of  Holland  to  France  had 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Bonaparte  all  the 
valuable  and  extensive  possessions  of  the 
Dutch  in  the  eastern  seas,  of  which  Java 
was  the  great  central  point,  and  from  which 
operations  were  likely  to  be  most  success- 
fully directed  against  the  political  ascend- 
ancy and  the  commercial  interests  of  Eng- 
land. *^I  at  once  drew  his  lordship's 
attention  to  Java,"  .'3a)\s  Mr.  Raffles  in  a 
letter  to  his  cousm,*  "  by  observing  that 
there  were  other  islands  worthy  of  his 
consideration  besides  the  Malaccas— Java 
for  instance.  On  the  mention  of  Java,  his 
lordship  cast  a  look  of  sucli  scrutiny  and 
kindness  upon  me  as  I  shall  never  forget. 
*  Yes,'  said  he,  *Java  is  an  interesting 
island.  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  an}' 
information  you  can  give  me  concerning 
it.'" 

Happily,  the  party  addressed  was  not 
like  many,  who  in  such  circumstances 
would  have  had  to  go  in  quest  of  informa- 
tion. All  that  was  accessible  had  been 
previously  collected;    and  the  result  was, 
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his  lordship's  determination  to  undertake, 
without  delay,  the  reduction  of  Java,  and 
its  dependencies.  Mr.  Raffles  w^is  de- 
spatched forthwith  to  Malacca,  in  the.  ca- 
pacity of  agent  to  tho  Governor- General. 
Here  he  was  instructed  to  make  the  neces- 
fary  arrangements,  to  open  communica- 
tions Avith  \he  several  native  chieftains  of 
the  Archipelago,  in  order  to  obtain  intelli- 
gence as  to  their  feeling  with  regard  to  the 
J)utch,  and  to  facilitate  the  extension  of 
the  British  influence  in  the  eastern  seas. 

On  Lord  Minto's  arrival  at  Malacca,  Mr. 
Ilaflles  placed  in  his  hands  all  the  informa- 
tion he  hud  collected,  and  which  ha's  been 
described  as  "  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
specimens  of  -what  assiduity,  energy,  and 
talent,  are  capable  of  accomplishing."*  It 
Avas  full  of  information  respecting  every 
part  of  the  Archipelago  ;  and  the  view  it 
took  of  the  whole  subject  was  enlightened 
a!Kl  statesman-like.  A  difficulty  had  been 
started  as  to  the  choice  of  a  passage  for  the 
expedition  among  the  islands, and  tliat  of  the 
narrow  straits.  The  alternative  of  two 
mutes  was  presented :  the  direct  route 
along  the  south-eastern  shore  of  Borneo, 
which  was  represented  as  very  difficult  and 
uncertain,  if  not  altogether  im(  racticable  ; 
the  other  roimd  the  north-east  coasts  of 
Borneo,  and  into  the  straits  of  Macassar, 
which,  though  considered  practicable,  was 
stated  to  be  tedious,  as  well  as  imniinGntly 
dangerous.  But  here  the  foresight  and 
sagacity  of  Mr.  Raffles  were  again  appa- 
rent: the  problem  was  actually  solved  ;  and 
having  sent  a  vessel  to  examine  the  sup- 
posed difliculties,  and  to  perform  the  pas- 
sage, he  boldly  stated  that  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  stake  his  reputation  on  the  suc- 
cess which  would  attend  the  expedition,  if 
the  route  printed  out  should  be  followed. 
The  naval  authorities  were  all  opposed  to 
the  attempt  of  a  new  passage  with  so  many 
transports;  but  Lord  Minto,  fully  confiding 
in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Raffles,  embarked 
with  him  in  his  Majesty's  ship  Modeste, 
commanded  by  his  own  son ;  and  in  less 
than  six  v/eeks  after  quitting  Malacca,  the 
fleet,  consisting  of  upwards  of  ninety  sail, 
were  in  sight  of  Batavia,  without  accident 
to  a  single  vessel.  Lord  Minto  observed — 
*'  If  I  had  yielded  to  the  pretended  difficul- 
ties of  the  passage,  the  expedition  must 
ha\e  been  abandoned  for  the  present  year." 

Java,  it  should  be  observed,  is  a  noble 
island,  ha\ing  an  area  of  about  45,700 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  between 
live  and  six  millions.  A  mountain  chain, 
obviously  of  volcanic  origin,  runs  west  and 
e;ist,  entirely  through  the  centre  of  the 
island,  i'*  peaks  varying  in  height   from 
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5,000  to  probably  12,000  feet,  and  all  having 
a  conical  form.  All  have  been  at  some 
period  active  volcanoes,  though  their  power 
appears  to  be  extinct,  except  that  some 
have  an  occasional  eruption,  and  emit  sul- 
phurous vapours,  especially  after  rain.  The 
vegetation  of  this  island  is  m©st  luxuriant. 

The  tree  which  yields  the  Upas  poison 
grows  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  Java.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  forests  of  that 
island.  The  stem  is  cylindrical,  perpendicu- 
lar, and  rises,  completely  naked,  to  the 
height  of  60,  70,  or  80  feet.  Near  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  it  spreads  obliquely, 
dividing  into  numerous  broad  appendages, 
or  wings.  It  is  covered  with  a  whitish 
bark,  and,  upon  being  wounded,  yields 
plentifully  the  milky  juice  from  which  the 
celebrated  poison  is  prepared.  The  sap  is 
contained  in  the  cortex,  or  tree-bark.  The 
inner  bark,  or  libei',  of  young  trees,  is  em- 
ployed by  the  poorer  class  of  people  in 
making  a  coarse  stuff,  w^hich  they  wear 
when  working  in  the  fields  ;  but  persons 
wearing  this  dress,  on  being  exposed  to  the 
rain,  are  affected  with  a  violent  itching, 
which  renders  their  flimsy  covering  almost 
insupportable.  The  deleterious  quality  of 
the  poison  exists  in  the  gum,  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  poison  from  which  is  an  exclusive 
art  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Java. 

Many  fictions  exist  as  to  the  virulent  and 
destructive  influence  of  the  upas,  but,  ex- 
cept under  peculiar  circumstances,  it  is  en- 
tirely innocuous.  In  clearing  new  grounds 
near  the  tree,  the  inhabitants  do  not  like  to 
approach  it,  as  they  dread  the  cutaneous 
eruption  it  is  known  to  produce  when 
nearly  cut  down.  But  only  when  the  tree 
is  largely  wounded,  or  when  it  is  felled,  by 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  juice  is  disen- 
gaged, and  the  effluvia  is  mixed  with  the 
atmosphere,  do  any  symptoms  like  those 
described  arise.  At  all  other  times,  the 
upas,  which,  like  others  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, is  surrounded  by  shrubs  and  plants, 
may  be  ascended,  like  any  forest  tree. 

The  Javanese  are  chiefly  a  nation  of  hus- 
bandmen. To  the  crop  the  mechanic  looks 
immediately  for  his  wages,  the  soldier  for  his 
pay,  the  magistrate  for  his  salary,  the  priest 
for  his  stipend,  and  the  government  for  its 
tribute.  The  wealth  of  a  province  or  village 
is  measured  by  the  extent  and  fertility  of 
its  land,  its  facilities  for  rice-irrigation,  and 
the  number  of  its  buffaloes.  Not  one-half 
the  island  is  under  culture,  and  yet  it  not 
only  produces  corn  enough  for  its  own  con- 
sumption, but  the  granary  of  the  Easterly 
Archipelago,  and  even  of  ^Singapore. 

Rice  is  the  principal  food  of  the  people. 
It  is  grown,  not  only  along  the  whole  of  the 
sea  coast,  but  in  all  the  low  lands  and  ra- 
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vines  where  water  is  to  be  hiid.  The  greater 
quantity  of  the  grain  of  Java  is  raised  by 
artificial  irrigation.  The  crests  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  valleys  at  their  feet,  are 
best  supplied  with  water,  and  there,  conse- 
quently, is  the  finest  and  richest  husbandry. 
There  are  lands  which  have  produced,  from 
time  immemorial,  two  yearly  crops  of  rice. 

Coffee,  which  has  now  become  the  great 
commercial  staple  of  Java,  is  grown  in  the 
uplands.  The  cofi"Ge- plant  grows  from 
twelve  to  about  sixteen  feet  in  height ;  it 
attains  to  maturity  in  about  five  years,  and 
continues  to  bear  well  for  the  succeeding 
ten  or  twelve  years.  Sugar  is  also  an  im- 
portant staple. 

The  Portuguese  reached  this  noble  island 
in  loll,  and  the  Dutch  in  1595.  The  latter 
founded  Batavia  in  1619,  and  gradually 
consolidated  their  power  over  the  island, 
though  for  a  long  period  engaged  in  wars 
with  the  native  sovereigns. 

In  so  doing,  they  laboured  with  unequal- 
led perseverance  to  obtain  and  preserve  the 
monopoly  of  the  spice  trade,  evincing,  in 
their  whole  conduct  v.dth  respect  to  it,  a 
degree  of  rapacity  and  cruelty  that  is  hard- 
ly, we  believe,  to  be  matched  in  the  history 
of  any  other  exclusive  association.  "That 
they  might,"  says  Mr.  Crawfurd,  in  his 
valuable  work  on  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
*'  regulate  and  control  the  production  and 
price  of  cloves  just  as  they  thought  proper, 
the  clove-trees  were  extirpated  everywhere 
but  in  the  Amboyna,  the  seat  of  their 
power  ;  and  the  surrounding  princes  were 
bribed,  by  annual  stipends,  to  league  with 
them  for  the  destruction  of  their  subjects' 
property.  This  plan  was  begun  about  the 
year  1631.  The  contracts  are  still  in  force  ; 
and  their  annual  fleet  visits  the  surrounding 
islands  to  suppress  the  growth  of  cloves, 
which,  in  their  native  country,  spring  up 
with  a  luxuriance  which  these  measures  of 
Satanic  rigour,  and  of  sacrilege  towards 
bountiful  nature,  can  scarce  repress.  In 
consequence  of  this  plan — a  plan  carried  on 
with  so  much  iniquity  and  bloodshed—the 
country  of  spices  is  rendered  a  petty  farm, 
of  which  the  natural  owners  are  reduced  to 
the  worst  condition  of  predial  slavery,  and 
the  great  monopoliser  and  oppressor  is  that 
government  whose  duty  it  should  have  been 
to  ensure  freedom  and  afibrd  protection. 
Human  iniquity  could  hardly  devise  a  plan 


more  destructive  of  industry,  more  hostile 
to  the  growth  of  public  wealth,  or  injurious 
to  morals,  than  tliis  system,  framed  in  a 
barbarous  age  ;  and  it  reflects  disgrace  upon 
the  character  of  a  civilized  people  to  perse- 
vere in  it."* 

The  British  troops  under  Sir  Samuel 
Achmuty  were  landed  at  Batavia,  on  the 
4th  of  August,  1811  ;  and  on  the  2^th  was 
fought  the  decisive  battle  of  Cornells.  On 
this  occasion  a  series  of  powerful  redoubts, 
or  batteries,  were  captured,  and  the  whole 
of  the  enemy's  army,  amounting  to  10,000 
well-organized  French  and  Dutch  troops, 
were  lither  killed,  taken  prisoners,  or  dis- 
persed. We  enter  not  into  the  heart- 
thrilling  difficulties  of  the  conflict.  One 
fact  may,  however,  be  mentioned.  In  the 
evening,  when  the  hard-fought  action  was 
over,  and  matters  in  some  degree  restored 
to  order,  the  native  servants  of  the  78th 
regiment,  not  being  engaged  in  the  fight, 
had  gone  on  cooking  as  usual,  and,  at  the 
proper  hour,  laid  out  dinner  in  the  mess- 
room  tent  in  the  rear,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  The  remaining  officers  of  this 
regiment,  which  had  been  exposed  to  the 
hottest  fire  of  the  day,  assembled  accord- 
ingly, but  on  taking  their  places  at  the 
table,  they  became  sensible,  for  the  first 
time,  of  the  terrible  blanks  which  a  few 
short  hours  had  made  in  their  numbers,  and 
looking  at  one  another  in  grief  and  silence, 
rose  and  separated,  leaving  the  meal  un- 
touched. 

On  the  reduction  of  this  grand  island,  or 
as  Lord  Minto  described  it  to  the  authori- 
ties at  home,  of  an  empire  *'  which  for  two 
centuries  had  contributed  greatly  to  the 
power,  prosperity,  and  grandeur  of  one  of 
the  principal  and  most  respected  states  in 
Europe,"  Mr.  Raffles  was  appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Java,  and  its  de- 
pendencies. Most  extensive,  arduous,  and 
responsible  was  this  charge.  The  island  of 
Java  alone  comprised  a  population  of  nearly 
six  millions,  divided  into  thirty  residences, 
under  powerful  chiefs,  who  had  long  been 
desirous  of  throwing  off  the  European  yoke, 
and  who  were  consequently  by  no  means 
disposed  to  submit  quietly  to  the  rule  of 
their  new  governor. 


*  Vol.  3,  p.  380. 


A  Word  to  the  Over- Sensitive.— "  A  strikes  me  with  a  sword,  and  inflicts  si  wound. 
Suppose,  instead  of  binding  up  the  wound,  I  am  showing  it  to  everybody  ;  and  after  it  has  been 
bound  up,  I  am  taking  ofl' the  bandage  continually,  and  examining  the  depth  of  the  wound,  and 
making  it  fester  until  my  limb  becomes  greatly  inflamed,  and  my  general  system  is  materially 
affected— is  there  a  person  who  would  not  call  me  a  fool  ?  Now  such  a  fool  is  he,  who,  by 
dwelling  upon  little  injuries  or  insults,  or  by  provocations,  causes  them  to  agitate  or  inflame  the 
tttind.     How  much  better  were  it  to  put  a  bandage  over  the  wound,  and  never  look  at  it  again  1" 
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No.  II.— THE  CAT. 


The  domestic  cat,  Felis  catus  domestica  of 
BuflTon,  has  generally  had  its  place  assigned  to 
if,  by  natural  historians,  among  the  tigers,  leo- 
pards, ocelots,  and  wild  cats  of  various  regions, 
from  whom,  according  to  them,  notwithstand- 
ing some  ditfyrences,  it  derives  its  undoubted 
origin.  But  ^'  who  shall  decide  when  doctors 
disagree  ?"  Doubts  have  in  later  years  been 
thrown  upon  this,  perhaps  too  confident  as- 
sertion, and  according  to  professor  Bell  and 
others,  the  domestic  cat,  though  certainly  be- 
longing to  tlie  genus  Felis,  is  yet  a  distinct 
si)ecies,  and  does  not  trace  its  ancestry  to  a  wild 
cat  tamed.  In  addition  to  the  physical  pecu- 
liarities which  are  given  as  reasons  for  this  be- 
lief. Professor  Bell  states  that  the  tame  and 
the  wild  cat  will  not  breed  together,  and  that, 
though  the  domestic  cat,  after  forsaking  the 
homes  of  men,  soon  becomes  wild,  yet  it  is 
readily  reclaimed,  while  the  wild  cat  never  as- 
sumes the  docility  and  gentleness  of  the  tame 
species. 

The  wild  cat,  whose  colour  is  uniformly  of  a 
yellowish  grey,  with  dark  stripes  or  spots,  is 
found  in  all  the  woody  parts  of  Europe,  espe- 
cially Germany,  llussia,  and  Hungary,  in  the 
north  of  Asia,  and  the  whole  of  America.   It  is 
the  only  species  of  the  group  Felis  indigenous 
to  Great   Britain,  and  was   very   numerous  in 
the  forests  which  formerly  covered  the  greater 
part  of  our  island ;  it  is  still   found  in   some 
parts  of  Scotland,  the  north  of  England,  and 
the  wilder  portions  of  Wales  and  Ireland.     Its 
favourite  abodes  are  mountains  where  forests 
abound,  and  it  rears  its  young  in  hollow  trees 
and  the  fissures  of  rocks.     Like  the  other  wild 
beasts  which  once  infested  this  country,  it  has 
been  marked  out  for  destruction,   and  w'ould 
entirely  disappear  but   for  the  forest  fastnesses 
in  which   it   still  finds  an  asylum.     The  do- 
mestic cat,  on  the  contrary,  has  always  been 
prized  and  preserved  with  care,   and   as  far 
back  as  the  10th  century,  laws  existed  for  its 
preservation  and  for  the  regulation  of  its  value. 
In  the  year  048  Hoel  dda,  or  Hoel  the  good, 
fixed  the  price  of  a  kitten  at  one  penny  ;   this 
sum  was  doubled  when  it  had  caught  its  first 
mouse,  and  was  increased  tofourpence  when  its 
character  was  established  as  a  good  mouser — a 
considerable  sum  when  we  remember  the  value 
of  money  in  those  days.     Any  man  who  stole 
the  cat  that  guarded  the  King's  granary  was 
condemned  to  forfeit  a  milch  ewe  with  its  fleece 
and  lamb,  or  as  much  wheat  as   when  poured 
on    tlie   cat,  suspended  by   its  tail   from   the 
ground,  would  form  a  heap  to  cover  it  to  the 
tip.     From  these  facts  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  animal  had  been  introduced  into  England 
from  some    foreign  country,  that  there   were 
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fears  of  its  becoming  extinct,  and  that  there 
was  no  attempt  made  to  replenish  its  number* 
by  taming  individuals  of  the  wild  species. 

The  domestic  cat  wa.s  one  of  the  sacred  ani- 
mals of  the  early  Egyptians.  It  was  treated 
with  singular  respect  during  life,  and  after 
death  was  lamented  with  the  deepest  concern 
and  buried  with  funeral  honours.  If  wilfully 
killed,  the  offender  was  punished  with  death. 
Frequent  references  to  it  are  found  in  their 
sculpture?,  and  their  tombs  contain  its 
mummies.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  have  been 
worshipped  on  account  of  its  usefulness  in  de- 
stroying the  asp  and  other  venomous  reptiles. 
It  was  not  improbably  brought  to  England 
from  Egypt  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  trading  between  the  two  countries ; 
or,  perhaps  still  later  by  the  Ilomans,  from 
whose  appellation,  Caius,  all  the  European 
names  given  to  the  animal  are  derived. 

There  are   several  varieties  of  the  domestic  ^'^ 
cat,  but  the  most  marked  are,  the  Tabby,  the 
Tortoiseshell,  the  Charetruse,  which  is  bluish, 
and  the  Angora,  which  has  long  silken  hair. 
The  Tortoiseshell  variety  is  said  to  have  come 
originally  from   Spain,    where   males   of  this 
colour  are  so  rare  that  large  sums  have  been 
offered  for  them.      In  England  his  existence  u 
as  little    believed  in    as   that    of   the    black 
swan    was    before    Australia    disclosed     this 
vara  avis    to    our    wondering  eyes ;    and  it 
is    most    likely    that     the    buff,    with    dark 
orange  stripes,  is  the  real  male  of  this  sort.    In 
Cornwall  and  the  Isle  of  Man  there   exists  a 
variety  without  tails  ;  there  are  also  a  few  oi 
these  ill  Dorsetshire,  where  a  tradition  prevails, 
that  a  cat  having   accidently  lost  its  tail,  ever 
afterwards  produced  its  young  with  the  same 
condition,    and   thus  gave   rise  to   the  pecu- 
liarity.    This  may  or  may  not  be  true,  though 
Loudon  mentions  a  similar  case  in  his  experi- 
ence.    There  are  besides  these,  the  white  cat 
with  bluish  eyes,  which  is  said  to  be  deaf;  and 
the  black  cat,  which,  in  the  olden  time,  when 
every  woman  of  superior  sagacity,  or  extra 
ordinary  ngliness  and  sourness  of  temper,  wa: 
considered  a  witch,  was  looked  upon   as  hei 
peculiar  companion.     In  many  of  our  countrj 
villages  from  whence  the  lingering  shadows  o 
superstition  have   not   entirely  vanished,  the 
possession  of  a  black  cat  is  considered  lucky 
nor  could  any  one  be  found  bold  enough  to  de 
stroy  one  or  refuse  it  shelter.     This   feelin* 
may   possibly  have  arisen   from   the   dangei 
that   attended    any    offence    given   to    thesi 
witches   with  whose  arts  black  cats  were  sul 
feredto  have  some  mysterious  connection. 

The  domestic  cat,  like  the  other  individual 
of  this  genus,  is  formed  to  pursue  and  devou 
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living  prey,  and,  in  all  its  actions  and  move- 
ments, exiiibitd  precisely  the  same  habits  as  the 
savage  species  of"  the  tribe.    Tlie  silken  creature 
who  basks  in  the  sunny  window,  lies  cozily  on 
lier  cushion  before  the  blazing  lire,  or  sits  purr- 
ing in  our  lap,  steals  out  stealthily  at  night  to 
seize  the  unwary  mouse,  who  falsely  imagines 
that  the  darkness  will  be  favourable  to  its  for- 
bidden meal ;  and  in  the  day  she  may  be  seen 
watching,  breathlessly,  at  the  entrance  to  his 
retreat;  nor  will  anything  induce  her  to  move, 
:>r  even  blink  an  eye,  till  her  object  is  accom- 
plished ;     or   creeping,    noiselessly,   along    an 
ivied  wall,   or   from  branch  to   branch   of  a 
:ree,  she  robs  a  nest   of  both  parent  bird  and 
ledgling  ;  or,  with  sudden  spring,  darts  on  some 
:'eeble  one  that  flies  near  the  ground,  fells  it 
.vith  her  paw,  and,  before  tlie  poor  bird  can 
•ecover,  seizes  her  prey  in  her  mouth,  and  bears 
t  away  into  the  thicket.     She  is  also  an  inde- 
atigable  enemy  to  the  little  shrewmouse,  which 
s   so   destructive    in   gardens ;    she    however 
nerely  kills  this  animal,  without  devouring  it. 
rhe  propensity  to  torture  her  victim,  before  she 
lisposes  of  it,  which  is  so  painful  to  witness,  is 
vidently  natural  to  her ;  no  punishment,  or 
)ther  means   of  instruction,   can   change  the 
labit ;  and  a  cat  is  evidently  displeased  if  a 
nouse  is  first  killed  and  then  given  to  her,  ap- 
)arently  needing  the  excitement  of  her  cruel 
port  to  sliarpen  her  appetite  for  the  feast.     The 
bndness  of  the  cat  for  birds  renders  her  de- 
;tructive   to  young   game,   chickens,   and   pet 
>irds  ;  she  may,  however,  be  taught  to  respect 
he  latter,  if  trained  from  kittenhood  ;  but  the 
mly  means  is  severity.     Black  cats,  who  are 
generally  incorrigible  thieves,  are  more  difficult 
;o  restrain  in  this  respect   than  others.     Cats 
•eldom  eat  rats,  although  they  will  sometimes 
overcome  their   dislike   to  water  in   order  to 
uocure  them  ;  they  are  also  passionately  fond 
)f  fish ;  and  Cowper's  elegant  poem  on  a  cat 
irowned  in  a  bowl  of  gold  fish,  shows  to  what 
ixtremities  they  will  proceed  to  gratify  their 
lesires.      They  will   feed   on   flies  and  other 
nsects;  and  in  houses  infested  by  crickets,  puss 
tvill  take  up  her  position  by  their  holes,  every 
vening,  with  paw  extended,  ready  to  strike 
Ihem  as  they  come  forth,  and  with  attitude  so 
graceful,  and  face  so  meek,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  she  can  mean  mischief.     Cats  are 
Dccasionally  fond  of  bread,  and  may  be  taught 
to  eat  vegetables,  but  this  kind  of  food  is  not 
suitable  for  them,  and  the  construction  of  their 
digestive  organs  shows  that  they  were  intended 
to   be  carnivorous,  and  to  devour  their  food 
when   warm   with    life.      Through   this   wise 
arrangement  of  their  Creator,  the  cat  becomes 
valuable ;  for  while  the  dog  assists  us  in  clear- 
ing the  land  of  savage  and  destructive  animals, 
the  cat  is  equally  useful  in  freeing  our  houses 
from  rats,  mice,  and  other  vermin,  wliose  rapid 
increase  would  otherwise  be  intolerable. 

Button  and  others, his  followers  and  imitators, 


have  greatly  maligned  the  domestic  cat;  accord- 
ing to  tlitni,  she  is  faithless,  unsociable,  cun- 
ning, uncertain  in  temper,  and  in  no  respect  to 
be  trusted ;  though,  in  truth,  she  is  quiet,  g(  ntle, 
and  docile  ;  knows  her  friends  from  her  foes  ; 
answers  to  her  name,  and,  though  by  no  means 
equal  in  talent  or  affection  to  the  dog,  is  yet 
worthy  of  being  his  associate  among  our  do- 
mestic pets,  ('ats  have  much  less  reason  and 
imagination  than  the  dog,  and  are  not  so  easily 
taught  tricks  ;  they  evidently  do  not  partake 
of  the  dog  s  love  of  employment,  and  perform 
with  reluctance  those  feats  to  which  we  see 
them  occasionally  trained. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  may  have  been  said 
to  the  contrary,  cats  are  often  much  attached 
to  individuals.  They  have  been  known  to 
watch  by  the  dying  bed  of  their  masters,  to 
remain  with  the  corpse  till  its  removal,  and  to 
refuse  to  leave  the  grave  that  covered  the  loved 
remains.  I  have  in  my  own  experience  kno\yn 
a  cat  whose  grief  at  the  loss  of  her  master  was 
so  great  that  she  refused  all  food,  and  retired  to 
a  lumber  room  adjoining  his  former  bed-room, 
where  she  died  of  starvation.  Their  attach- 
ment to  places,  hov/ever,  greatly  exceeds  their 
attachment  to  persons;  and  the  faculty  of 
memory  is  so  strong  in  them,  that  they  will 
find  their  w^ay  back  to  their  homes  after  having 
been  conveyed  blindfold  to  a  very  great  dis- 
tance. 

A  gentleman,  residing  at  a  seaport  town  in 
Wales,  who  had  frequently  tried  to  get  rid  of 
a  cat,  who  pertinaciously  returned  home  after 
every  succeeding  etTort,  at  length  determined 
to  put  him  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  Corn- 
wall, with  orders  that  he  should  be  kept  close 
during  the  voyage,  and  given  to  some  one  on 
shore  who  was  likely  to  treat  him  well  for  the 
remainder  of  his   days ;    but   what    was    his 
astonishment,  when  seated  in  his  oflice,  some 
weeks  afterwards,  to  see  Tom  quietly  walk  in, 
and  stretch  himself  before  the  fire,  as  though 
he  had  merely  returned  from  one  of  his  noc- 
turnal expeditions !     On  inquiry  he  found  that 
during  the  bustle  of  landing,  Tom  had  ma- 
naged to  jump  on  board  a  vessel  which  was 
just  about  to  return  to  the  port  he  had  left, 
and  as  he  had  been  well  treated  by  the  sailors, 
who  are  superstitiously  fond  of  cats,  he  arrived 
at  home,  in  excellent  condition,  perhaps  imder 
the  impression  that  he  had  been  sent  on  the 
voyage  for  the  benefit  of  his  liealth.     Steam 
will  probably  baflSe  them  a  little,   and  I  have 
known  more  than  one  full-grown  cat  sent  away 
by  railway,  who  has  not  returned.     Cats  are 
very  observing  creatures,   and  never  re?t  till 
they  are  fully  acquainted  with  every  room  in 
the  house,  and  every  object  it  contains  ;  and  if 
anything  new  is  introduced,  they  immediately 
discover  it,  and  will  not  be  satisfied  till  they 
have  accurately  examined  it  in  every  direction. 
This  may  account  for  the  fricility  they  pusse&s 
of  returning  to  their  liomes,  as  they   probably 
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have  some  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
certain  peculiaritie.-?  on  the  way  wliich  may 
serve  as  a  guide.  They  never  attemjit  to  pnss 
through  a  space  too  narrow  to  admit  tliem,  but 
always  test  tlie  aperture  by  their  whisivcrs, 
which  are  exactly  the  width  of  the  head,  and 
l)ossess  the  utmost  delicacy  of  touch.  The  dog, 
who  has  no  such  provision,  often  thrusts  Iiiiu- 
self  into  narrow  passages  in  which  he  sticks 
fast,  and  remains  shrieking  for  aid,  without  any 
power  of  helping  liimself  out  of  his  dilemma. 

The  female  cat  is  very  strongly  attached  to 
her  young,  and  is  jealous  of  any  interference 
Avitli  them.  If  her  litters  have  been  destroyed, 
she  never  forgives  the  murderer,  or  forgets  the 
fact,  and  ever  afterwards  displays  the  greatest 
ingenuity  in  seeking  places  of  concealment  for 
her  young,  the  approacli  to  which  she  never  by 
any  cliance  reveals,  until  they  arc  old  enough 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  she  can  discover 
them  with  safety.  She  is  equally  kind  to  the 
young  of  other  animals,  having  been  knoAvn  to 
suckle  rats  and  rabbits,  while  to  destitute  pup- 
I)ies  she  is  often  a  most  affectionate  nurse. 

White,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Selbome, 
mentions  that  a  friend  of  his  had  picked  up  a 
leveret,  which  he  took  home  and  attempted  to 
bring  up  by  feeding  it  with  a  spoon.  At  the 
same  time  his  cat  kittened,  and  the  whole  litter 
was  destroyed.  Soon  after  this  the  leveret  was 
lost ;  and  he  supposed  it  had  been  killed,  till 
about  a  fortnight  afterwards,  when  sitting  in 
In's  garden,  he  saw  his  cat,  with  tail  erect,  run- 
ning towards  him  and  calling  with  the  peculiar 
complacent  note  which  they  use  to  their  kittens ; 
while  behind  her  gambolled  the  leveret,  which 
she  had  carried  away  to  console  her  under  her 
bereavement,  and  which  she  continued  to  sup- 
port with  the  greatest  tenderness.  He  gives 
another  instance  of  a  cat  who  nursed  three 
young  squirrels ;  but  so  many  people  went  to  j 
see  the  unwonted  sight,  that  she  grew  jealous,  I 
and  hid  them  over  the  celling  for  safety,  where  I 
one  of  them  died.  j 

The  cat  shows  pleasure  by  purring,  a  sound 
which  is  occasioned  by  some  peculiar  action  of ' 
the  organs  of  the   voice  not  yet  explained,  j 
When  angry,  her  back  is  arched,  all  her  hairs  ' 
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I  stand  erect,  her  tail  swells  to  double  its  origin 
I  size,   and  woe   to  the   unlucky  offender   wh( 
I  comes  within  reach  of  her  uplifted  paw,  th( 
I  scratch  of  an  enraged  cat  being  particularlj 
i  venomous.     The  fur  of  the  cat,  especially  o 
I  the  black  variety,  will  yield  electric  sparks  wit; 
i  a    crackling    noise,    when    rubbed    in    fro-t 
!  weather,  and  in  the  dark. 
j      Many  notions  respecting  cats  prevail,  Mhic'j 
are,  doubtless,   only  vulgar  errors  or  tlie  re- 
mains of  old  superstitions  ;  such  as  tlieir  po-^i  \! 
sessing  nine   lives,  their  always  alightii!;:,'  oi!  pjie 
their   feet,  their  foretelling  wind  by    rushinjj 
wildly  about  the  house,  fine    Aveatlier  by  11k 
contraction    of    the    eye,  and    especiidly    t!tt 
accusation  of  sucking  the  breath   of  inn^itje, 
which   last   probably  arose  from  their  i<j\  o  ol 
warmth,   which  induces  tliem  to  nestle  in  {hi: 
cradles   of    children.      Wliy    cats     should   be 
always  associated  Vv'ith  old  maids,  I  could  never 
ascertain  ;  but  the  superstition  is  so  universally 
maintained,  that  it  seems  useless  to  deny  that  a 
love  for  thes3  pretty  animals  has  any  inilueucv' 
over   a   woman's    matrimonial    chance's,    and 
many  a   solitary   damsel  of  doubtful  age  has 
renounced   her  favourite,  lest  her  fate  in  this 
respect  should  be  sealed.  The  story  of  Whilting- 
ton  and  his  cat,  which  in  this  unromantic  age 
is  considered  fabulous,  exists  under  difitrmt 
versions  in   most  European  countries,   and  in 
Persia ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  to  have 
had  at  least  some  foundation,  by  those  who  do 
not  choose  that  dull  reality  shall  rob  them  ot 
the  pleasant  tales  which,  in  their   youth,  they 
so  implicitly  believed. 

Cats  are  eaten  in  China,  where  they  are  bred 
and  fattened  with  great  care,  and  brQuglj+  to 
market  for  sale.  In  England  we  do  not  osten- 
i^ibly  eat  them,  yet  we  have  departed  far  fjoui 
the  ancient  days,  w^hen  laws  existed  for  their 
preservation,  and  the  demand  for  cat-skins  has 
occasioned  the  abduction  and  murder  of  many 
a  gentle  favourite.  Of  late  years,  however,  the 
cruelties  practised  on  these  and  other  animals 
have  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  legis- 
lature ;  and  cases  of  wanton  ill-treatment  are 
punished  with  fines  and  imprisonment.  jj 
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Maxims  worthy  Attention.—"  Men  can  bear  hunger  for  a  long  time  undet  the  equator, 
but  cold  and  hunger  united  very  soon  exhaust  the  body." — "  The  cooling  of  the  body,  by  what- 
ever cause  it  may  be  produced,  increases  the  amount  of  food  necessary." — "  The  time  that  is 
required  to  cause  death  by  starvation  depends  on  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  body  ;  on  the  degree 
of  exercise,  as  in  labour  or  exertion  of  any  kind  ;  and  on  the  temperature  of  the  air."—"  As  an 
immediate  effect  of  the  manifestation  of  mechanical  force,  we  see  that  a  part  of  the  muscular 
substance  loses  its  vital  properties -its  character  of  life;  and  all  experience  proves  that  this 
conversion  of  living  muscular  fibre  into  compounds  destitute  of  vitality  is  accelerated  or  retarded 
according  to  the  amount  of  force  employed  to  produce  motion." — "  With  the  external  cooling 
the  respiratory  motions  become  stronger ;  in  a  lower  temperature,  more  oxygen  is  conveyed  to 
the  blood,  the  waste  of  matter  increases,  and  if  the  supply  be  not  kept  in  equilibrium  with  this 
waste  by  means  of  food,  the  temperature  of  the  body  gradually  sinksr  —  Liebif  s  Work  on 
Animal  Chemistry. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Pbk  (littingulshinpf  feature  between  man  and 
he  inferior  an.muls  was  lou.i?  held  to  be,  the 
)Os.sej:s:on  by  the  former,  and  tlie  absence  in 
he  latter,  of  ?«i;jf/— understanding  by  that 
crm  the  i)owers  of  observation  and  induction. 
V  njore  careful  examination  of  the  habits  and 
)heuomena  of  animal  life  has  served  of  late 
'ears  greatly  to  correct  this  popular  idea  ;  and 
he  grand  distinction  is  now  Ibund  to  be,  not 
he  exclusive  possession  of  mind  on  the  part  of 
nan,  but  th.e  higher  nature  of  his  intellect. 
\dmitting  that  the  lower  races  are  destitute 
)f  the  faculty  of  imagination,  and  the  power 
)f  pursuing  extended  trains  of  reasoning,  it 
annot  any  longer  be  denied  that  they  can 
)bserve  and  draw  interences,  remember  and 
mticipate,  appreciate  and  reciprocate  attacli- 
nents,  and  understand  the  exin-essions  of  ap- 
proval and  censure. 

Kor,  seeing  such  to  be  the  case,  can  we  feel 
urprised  at  witnessing  amongst  them  the 
xistence  and  use  of  signs,  understood  by  others 
)f  their  own  species,  and  by  means  of  which 
hey  communicate  information,  and  give  ex- 
jression  to  their  emotions.  If  we  watch  a  flock 
)f  sheep  or  birds,  or  a  herd  of  cattle,  we  can 
ee  that  there  pass  amongst  them  signs  ol  in- 
elligence  ;  to  say  the  least,  tliat  they  possess 
he  power  on  the  one  hand,  of  making  signals, 
aid,  on  the  other  hand,  of  interpreting  them. 

We  shall  find,  further,  tliat  whilst  there  are, 
probably,  no  tribes  in  tlie  animal  world  wholly 
icstitute  of  the^e  powers  of  communication, 
:hey  exist  in  greatest  perfection  and  variety 
imongst  those  races  wiiich  are  most  gregarious 
n  their  habits.  In  proportion  as  they  herd 
Together,  the  means  of  intercourse  will  be  use- 
ful and  necessary  to  them. 

.^n  this  respect,  man  occupies  the  foremost 
)osition.  His  nature  is  eminently  social.  The 
aws  of  his  being  necessitate  companionship. 
In  infancy  he  is  dependent  upon  maternal 
;are ;  and,  though  in  subsequent  years  ren- 
lercd  capable  of  providing  generally  for  his 
Dwn  necessities,  there  are  frequently  recurring 
seasons  of  disease,  infirmity,  social  depression, 
fee,  in  which  he  is  rendered  debtor  to  the 
kindly  offices  of  others.  From  others  too  he 
derives  his  first  elements  of  knowledge.  The 
theoiy  of  innate  ideas  has  long  been  exploded. 
Man  knows  nothing  till  he  is  taught,  and  the 
lessons  he  learns  in  childhood  are  the  basis  of 
all  his  future  acquirements.  -Looking  again 
ai  his  moral  constitution,  we  see  the  extent  to 
which  he  is  dependent  upon  companionship. 
The  pleasures  of  friendiihip  are  amongst  his 
purest  enjoyments,  especially  the  friendship 
which  characterizes  the  relationshii^s  of  ho?ne. 


Leaving  the  circle  of  his  domestic,  and  the 
outer  one  of  his  more  general  attachments,  and 
going  forth  into  the  world,  he  is  still  a  mem- 
ber of  sociefy— every  moment  thrown  into 
contact  with  his  fellow-man.  In  the  pursuits 
of  commerce,  and  in  every  professional  and 
political  avocation,  he  is  one  of  many — an 
atom  in  a  coherent  mass.  His  mightiest 
achievements  have  been  effected  by  the  power 
of  combination,  whilst  in  the  simplest  opera- 
tions of  trade — buying  and  selling— he  buys  of 
another  and  sells  to  another.  His  life  is  a 
continuous  proof  that  he  was  not  made  to  bo 
alone. 

The  brief  reference  made  to  these  facts  will 
be  sufficient  to  show  us,  how  much  there  must 
be  needed  by  man  the  means  of  a  mutual  com- 
munication or  intercourse  with  all  to  whom  he 
stands  in  any  public  or  private  relations.  By 
intercourse  wc  mean  the  communication  from 
one  mind  to  another  of  its  thoughts,  emotions, 
and  wishes.  These,  in  themselves,  are  in- 
tangible and  invisible.  We  cannot  tyke  a 
thought  in  our  hand  and  give  it  to  a  friend ; 
we  cannot  exhibit  it  to  his  eye  that  he  may  see 
it,  as  we  might  a  thing  of  substance,  shape, 
and  colour.  We  cannot  in  any  way  render  the 
tho'ug'kt  appreciable  by  his  senses.  We  must 
embody  it  in  some  symbol  or  sign  which  he 
can  feel,  or  see,  or  hear.  The  entire  system  of 
signs  by  which  thoughts  are  thus  represented 
to  the  mind  of  another  constitutes  the  lan^ 
(/itaya  of  man. 

This  word  is  derived,  through  the  French 
latiguCy  from  the  Latin  lingua,  which  signifies 
a  tongue.  Properly,  it  refers  only  to  speech, 
of  which  the  tongue  is  the  instrument ;  but,  by 
a  natural  process  of  generalization,  the  term 
has  come  to  be  expressive  of  all  signs  of  thought, 
whether  the  sense  to  which  they  appeal  be  that 
of  touch,  hearing,  or  sight. 

Language,  thus  comprehensively  understood, 
is  divided  into  two  parts— natural  and  arti- 
ficial. 

The  signs  belonging  to  the  former  division 
consist  of  bodily  gestures,  changes  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  features,  and  simple  ejacula- 
tions or  intonations  of  the  voice. 

The  first  class  of  natural  signs,  movements, 
or  gesticulations  of  the  body,  would  probably 
be  the  earliest  expedient  for  the  expression  of 
certain  emotions,  to  which  man  in  a  rude  and 
uncultivated  state  would  resort.  Indeed,  many 
instances  of  the  natural  and  involuntary  use  of 
this  simple  language  are  seen  in  every  society, 
such  as  the  suddeh  start  of  surprise,  tlie  shrink- 
ing of  alarm,  and  the  boisterous  movements  in 
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which  the  exuberance  of  childidh  joy  finds  its 
utterance. 

Cjosturcs  have  sometimes  been,  and  still  are 
occasionally,  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
dramatic  representation.  This  species  of  acting, 
in  which  words  are  dispensed  with,  and  emo- 
tions and  sentiments  expressed  by  bodily 
movements,  has  prevailed  from  the  earliest 
times  amongst  the  Chinese,  Persians,  and  other 
oriental  nations.  It  was  also  practised  in  the 
theatres  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  accom- 
j)anicd  by  music,  and,  under  the  name  of  the 
ballet  forms  a  us^ual  accompaniment  to  the 
present  performance  of  Italian  opera. 

Of  the  second  class  of  natural  signs,  the 
changes  undergone  by  the  countenance  of  man 
under  theinllucnce  of  the  ever-varying  emotions 
that  pass  through  his  mind,  innumerable  il- 
lustrations occur  in  the  routine  of  daily  life. 
If  we  spend  a  day  with  an  intelligent  friend, 
of  active  and  susceptible  mind,  accompanying 
him  to  the  various  scenes  and  pursuits  into 
which  he  enters,  we  shall  see  his  face  assume 
an  endless  variety  of  expression.  He  is  per- 
haps a  merchant,  involved  in  the  excitement  of 
large  speculations,  and  we  read  as  readily  as 
on  the  printed  pages  of  some  book,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  face,  as  it  bespeaks  the  suspense 
with  which  he  waits  some  expected  informa- 
tion, the  consternation  wdth  which  he  at  length 
hears  the  failure  of  his  enterprise,  or  on  the 
other  hand,  the  satisfaction  afforded  by  the 
success  of  his  venture.  He  may  be  a  man  of 
much  benevolence,  and  as  he  prosecutes  some 
mission  of  philanthropy,  his  countenance  de- 
picts his  grief  at  the  spectacle  of  distress,  or 
liis  pleasure  at  the  relief  afforded  by  his  assist- 
ance. Or  if  he  is  of  refined  and  cultivated 
taste,  let  him  study  the  work  of  some  great 
master  of  fancy ;  let  him  read,  for  instance,  the 
heroic  tale  of  Homer,  or  the  sublime  epic  of 
Ulilton,  and  the  signs  of  admiration,  of  sympa- 
thy, of  honour,  and  the  other  emotions 
awakened  by  the  poet,  \vill  be  quickly  dis- 
cerned. Like  the  wind  sweeping  over  the 
strings  of  an  yEolian  harp,  awakening  in  quick 
succession  it?  ever-changing  melodies— now  sad 
and  plaintive,  now  gay  and  sprightly,  now  wild 
and  startling,— is  the  daily  intercourse  of  life  to 
the  man  of  keen  susceptibility,  as  the  new 
events  of  each  passing  hour  impart  their  tone 
to  liis  mind,  and  leave  its  expression  on  his 
countenance— the  smile,  the  tear,  the  flashing 
eye,  and  the  kindling  cheek. 

The  intimate  connection  thus  existing  be- 
tween the  workings  of  mind  and  the  expression 
of  the  features,  constitutes  the  basis  of  the 
science  of  physiognomy.  The  leading  prin- 
ciples of  that  science,  at  least,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  true.  Emotions  of  frequent 
occurrence,  conditions  of  mind  which  have 
become  habits,  leave  their  traces  on  the  face. 
Ivct  us  lake  the  example  of  a  mirthful  man. 
The  expression  of  mirth  is  laughter.  Laughter 


consists  in  a  certain  muscular  modification  of 
the  countenance.  Now  it  will  be  understood 
by  every  reader,  that  just  as  a  twig  may  be 
trained,  or  any  bodily  habit  may  be  contracted 
by  the  frequent  repetition  of  some  bodily  act, 
so  the  facial  muscles  will  soon  acquire  a  ten- 
dency to  relapse  into  that  position  to  which 
frequent  laughter  has  accustomed  them.  Thus 
the  man  of  habitual  mirth  will  exhibit  this 
characteristic  in  his  face;  and  so  in  other 
cases.  From  the  general  or  prevailing  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance,  the  predominant 
features  of  character,  and  the  prevailing  habit:« 
of  mind,  may  be  inferred.  We  should  be  ob- 
viously wrong  in  interpreting  a  gloomy  coun- 
tenance as  the  expression  of  a  cheerful  tem- 
perament, or  inferring  an  amiable  heart  from 
a  face  habitually  given  to  sneer  and  scowl,  or 
a  confiding  generosity  from  one  whose  every 
look  betokened  suspicion. 

Such  facts  constitute  the  basis  of  physiog- 
nomy;  and  so  far,  at  least,  we  must  admit  that 
science  to  be  founded  upon  truth.  Hence 
arises  the  connection  that  exists  between  beauty 
— that  most  engaging  of  all  loveliness,  the 
beauty  of  expression — and  a  placid,  amiable, 
and  benevolent  character.  It  may  not  be  idle 
to  remind  the  reader,  that  no  more  efiectual 
means  can  be  adopted  of  imparting  to  the 
countenance  that  charm  of  expression,  which 
is  more  pleasing  and  attractive  than  the  most 
unbroken  regularity  of  feature,  than  the  as- 
siduous cultivation  of  all  kindly  and  generous 
feelings,  the  habitual  maintenance  of  a  calm, 
patient,  and  serene  deportment ;  and  that 
nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  will  more  contri- 
bute to  render  the  countenance  repulsive  and 
displeasing  than  the  unrestrained  indulgence 
of  fretfulness,  irritation,  and  passion. 

There  is  yet  a  third  branch  of  natural  lan- 
guage, consisting  in  those  ejaculations,  or  in- 
voluntary utterances,  which  are  given  expres- 
sion to,  under  the  influence  generally  of 
sudden  or  powerful  emotions.  Such  signs  are 
the  sigh,  indicative  of  distress  ;  the  groaning 
of  pain  ;  and  the  cry  of  astonishment  or  fear. 

These  three  classes  of  symbols  were  the  only 
means  available  to  man,  to  convey  to  his  com- 
panions information  of  his  ideas,  his  feelings, 
and  his  wishes,  until  the  conventional  signs  of 
an  artificial  or  invented  language  came  to  his 
aid.  It  is  evident  that,  possessing  such  a 
machinery  of  intercourse  only — i.  c,  having  no 
means  of  communication  but  bodily  move- 
ments, facial  modifications,  and  the  inarticu- 
late sounds  of  his  voice, — man  must  have  found 
the  interchange  of  thought  almost  impossible, 
and  certainly,  when  possible,  a  most  laborious 
and  inconvenient  process.  Whether  there  ever 
were  a  period  in  the  infant  history  of  our  race 
in  which  men  were  left  in  such  a  state  of  pri- 
vation, destitute  of  any  more  perfect  language 
than  the  one  whose  signs  we  have  now  de- 
ecribed,  is  an  inquiry  the  prosecution  of  which 
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does  not  fall  nitliin  our  design.     But  without 
enterinpf  at  len.^th  into  the  arguments  which 
pertain  to  sach  a  discussion,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  remark  on  the  extreme  apparent  im- 
])robability  of  such  a  supposition.     For  wliat 
must  have  been  the  condition  of  man  before 
some  great  genius  had  discovered  and  realized 
the  expedient  of  articulate  speech  ?     More  to 
be  commiserated  than  that  of  the  lowest  tribe 
of  animals  over  whom  he  was  appointed   to 
have  control,  because  experiencing  more  than 
tliey  the  necessities  of  a  full  and  perfect  inter- 
course, in  the  proportion  in  which  he  was  con- 
stituted more  than  they  a  social  being ;  con- 
strained by  the  laws  of  his  nature  to  constant 
companionship,  rendered  dependent  ujxm  the 
kindly  offices  of  others,  and    iinding   happi- 
ness in  their  affection,  and  yet  destitute  of  the 
means  of  giving  utterance  to  his  emotions,  of 
telling  his  wishes,  of  holding  with  those  he 
loved  the  endless  communion  of  friendship — 
the  constant  interchange    of  thought,  which 
makes  up  so  much  of  the  happiness  of  social 
man. 

Such,  it  appears  to  us,  must  have  been  the  con- 
dition of  man  for  ages,  had  the  acquisition  of  an 
adequate  language  been  left  to  his  own  powers 
of  invention.  Articulated  speech  is' no  simple 
and  obvious  expedient.  If  it  were  a*  discovery 
of  human  genius,  it  would  throw  far  into  the 
shade  every  other  achievement  of  man's  intel- 
lect. For  our  own  part,  a  consideration  of  the 
long  and  painful  social  privation  men  must 
have  experienced  prior  to  its  invention,  had  it 
been  left  to  human  ingenuity  to  find  out,  affords 
many  powerful  arguments  in  favour  of  the  theory 
of  its  divine  origin.  Only  those  who  believe 
that  the  savage  was  the  natural  and  original 
state  of  man,  can  hold  articulate  language  to 
be  a  human  invention. 

Without  multiplying  arguments  in  a  discus- 
5ion  which  does  not  strictly  lie  within  our  pro- 
vince, we  are  content  with  recording  our  belief 
that  man,  as  originally  created,  was  God's 
finished  and  perfect  work ;  that  when  his  eyes 
first  opened  on  the  loveliness  of  nature,  and  he 
beheld  by  his  side  the  companion  a  beneficent 
Creator  had  provided  for  his  comfort,  and  there 
awoke  within  him  the  emotions  of  admiration 
for  beauty  and  joy  in  gratified  affection,  he  was 
not  left  without  language  to  give  utterance  to 
the  feelings  which  found  a  home  in  his  heart ; 
that  the  Tower  which  had  formed  him  to  ad- 
mire, to  reason,  and  to  love,  by  its  influence, 
prompted  him  to  speak,  and  furnished  him 
with  words. 

We  mean  not  to  affirm  that  there  was  re- 
vealed to  man  a  systematic  and  grammatical 
code  of  speech  ;  but  that  a  vocal  machinery, 
sufficient  in  its  provisions  to  meet  his  first 
necessities,  was  furnished  him  by  divine  teach- 
ing. The  great  idea — the  mode  of  communi- 
cation— being  thus  suggested  to  him,  lie  was 
probably  left,   to  find  in  the  ever-changing 


circumstances  around  him,  a  sufficiently  power- 
ful motive  to  proceed  in  the  career  of  verbal 
invention  and  improvement; — invention  in 
finding  names  for  the  objects  about  him,  the 
ideas  and  emotions  of  ^Yhich  he  became  con- 
scious, and  the  actions  he  performed  ;  and  in>-. 
provement,  in  rendering  his  language  gradually 
more  convenient  and  comprehensive  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  communication  of  thought.  We 
may  borrow  an  appropriate  illustration.  In 
early  ages  society  must  have  made  use  of  rude 
means  of  transit  and  carriage,  observation  and 
experience  gradually  suggesting  the  successive 
improvements  of  wheels  and  springs,  to  lessen 
the  labour  and  time  expended  in  locomotion. 
We  shall  have  subsequent  occasion  to  illustrate 
a  similar  process  in  connection  with  language, 
from  the  tendency  displayed  by  all  nations  to 
abbreviate  their  forms  of  expression,  and  to 
secure  a  greater  accuracy  of  speech  by  the  use 
of  a  class  of  words  called  particles. 

Here  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  admire 
the  wisdom  displayed  in  the  selection  of  the 
voice  as  the  great  instrument  of  human  inter- 
course. We  have  already  described  language 
as  consisting  of  symbols  of  thought,  addressed 
to  the  senses  of  man.  It  will  at  once  be  ap- 
parent that  the  only  senses  which  can  thus  be 
addressed  vi'ith  advantage  are  sight  and 
hearing.  Touch  has  indeed  been  used  with 
much  success,  as  a  means  of  communication 
with  the  blind  and  deaf,  but  to  a  man  blessed 
with  the  enjoyment  of  all  his  senses,  the  signs 
most  readily  appreciable,  and  most  capable  of 
rapid  and  extensive  modification,  without  in- 
volving confusion,  are  those  which  appeal  to 
the  eye  and  the  ear.  Of  these  two  again,  the 
advantages  of  the  latter  over  the  former,  in  the 
intercourse  of  persons  present  to  each  other,  are 
almost  countless.  The  eye  can  be  addressed  by 
modifications  of  the  countenance  and  move- 
ments of  the  body  ;  the  ear  by^the  modulations 
of  the  human  voice.  Of  these' instruments  the 
difference  of  capability  is  obvious.  Had  we 
but  our  limbs,  our  fingers,  and  our  features, 
whereby  to  express  our  thoughts,  how  laborious 
and  tedious  would  intercoursje  be,  and  how 
imperfect  after  all  J  Probably  out  of  such  re- 
sources no  amount  of  ingenuity  could  invent  a 
sufficient  variety  of  signs  to  give  expression 
to  the  multitudinous  operations  of  the  ever- 
active  mind,  unless  by  a  manual  alpha- 
bet, had  the  discovery  of  that  expedient,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  been  probable  or  even 
possible ;  and  even  with  that,  how  slow  and 
fatiguing  would  have  been  the  process— how  in- 
adequate to  the  communication  of  the  rapid 
workings  of  human  thought— how  exhaustive  of 
patience  and  strength  !  The  intercourse  of  an 
hour  would  be  a  task  from  whose  herculean  toil 
we  should  shrink,  and  the  light,  flowing,  and 
chatty  communions  of  friendship,  which  now 
constitute  so  much  of  its  charm,  would  be  im- 
possiWe.     But   in    the  voice-— the  countless 
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mndulations  ol"  which  It  is  susceptible,  its  capa- 
bilities not  only  of  uttering  distinct  sounds,  but 
of  giving  expr'ssion  by  its  tone  to  every  variety 
of  human  emotion,  and  lastly,  the  matchless 


rapidity  and  consummate  ease  of  its  artic 
tions — we  recognise  all  the  essential  features  '"*'^ 
a  perfect  instrument  of  intercourse. 


suhAl 

es  ol 


aii: 
emit 


THE  LION. 


The  lion,  though  considerably  under  our 
feet  in  height,  with  little  difficulty  dashes 
to  the  ground  the  lofty  giraffe,  a  shallow 
pretender,  whose  head  towers  above  the 
trees  of  the  forest,  and  whose  skin  is  nearly 
an  inch  in  thickness.  The  lion  avoids  small 
game  and  dwarfish  company,  and  is  the  con- 
stant attendant  of  the  vast  herds  of  buffa- 
loes which  frequent  the  interminable  forests 
of  the  interior ;  and  a  full  grown  one,  so 
long  as  his  teeth  are  unbroken,  generally 
proves  a  match  for  an  old  buffalo,  which  in 
size  and  strength  greatly  surpasses  the 
most  powerful  breed  of  English  cattle.  He 
preys  on  all  the  larger  varieties  of  the  an- 
telope, and  both  varieties  of  the  gnou.  The 
zebra  is  a  favourite  of  his  pursuit.  The 
lion  has  a  long  and  shaggy  mane,  which,  in 
some  instances,  almost  sweeps  the  ground. 
The  color  varies,  some  being  very  dark,  and 
others  of  a  golden  yellow.  His  voice  is  ex- 
tremely grand,  and  peculiarly  striking  ;  it 
consists  at  times  of  a  low,  deep  moaning, 
repeated  live  or  six  times,  ending  in  faintly 
audible  sighs  ;  at  other  times,  he  ctartles 
the  forest  with  loud,  deep-toned,  solemn 
roars,  repeated  five  or  six  times  in  quick 
succession,  each  increasing  in  loudness  to 
the  third  or  fourth,  when  his  voice  dies 
away  in  five  or  six  low,  muffled  sounds,  very 
much  resembling  distant  thunder.  With 
these  fine  natural  advantages,  they  form 
often  a  sort  of  Philarmonic  Society  among 
themselves.  Not  unfrequently  a  troop  may 
be  heard  roaring  in  concert,  one  assuming 
the  lead,  and  one,  two,  three  or  four  more 
regularly  taking  up  their  parts,  like  persons 
singing  a  catch.  They  roar  loudest  in 
cold,  frosty  niglits ;  but  on  no  occasions  are 
their  voices  to  be  heard  in  such  perfection, 
or  so  intensely  powerful,  as  when  two  or 
three  strange  troops  of  lions*  (rival  bands) 
approach  a  fountain  to  drink  at  the  same 
time.  When  this  occurs,  every  member  of 
the  troop  sounds  a  bold  roar  of  defiance  at 
the  opposite  parties  ;  and  when  one  roars,  all 
roar  together,  and  each  seems  to  vie  with 
his  comrades  in  the  intensity  and  power  of 
his  voice.  The  power  and  grandeur  of 
these  nocturnal  forest-concerts  is  incon- 
ceivably striking  and  pleasing  to  the  hunter's 
car.  The  efiect  is  greatly  enhanced  when 
the  hearer  happens  to  be  situated  in  the 


depths  of  the  forest,  at  the  dead  hour  o 
midnight,  unaccompanied  by  any  attendant, 
and  esconced  within  twenty  yards  of  the 
fountain  which  tlie  surrounding  troops  of 
lions  are  approaching.  Gumming  considers 
the  catches  with  which  he  there  was  regaled 
as  the  sweetest  and  most  natural  he  over 
heard.  They  are  also  serenadeis.  As  a 
general  rule,  lions  roar  during  the  night; 
their  singing  moans  commencing  as  the 
shades  of  evening  envelope  the  forest,  and 
continuing  at  intervals  thro vigh out  the 
night.  In  distant  and  secluded  regions, 
however,  they  are  heard  roaring  loudly  as 
late  as  nine  and  ten  o'clock  on  a  bright 
sunny  morning.  In  hazy  and  rainy  weather 
they  are  to  be  heard  at  every  hour  in  the 
day,  but  their  roar  is  subdued. 

The  habits  of  the  lion  are  strictly  noc- 
turnal; during  the  day,  he  lies  concealed 
beneath  the  shade  of  some  low  bushy  tree 
or  wide-spreading  bush,  either  in  the  level 
forest  or  on  the  mountain-side.  He  is  also 
partial  to  lofty  reeds,  or  fields  of  long,  rank, 
yellow  grass,  such  as  occur  in  low-lying 
valleys.  From  these  haunts  he  sallies  forth 
when  the  sun  goes  down,  and  commences 
his  nightly  prowl.  When  he  is  successful 
in  his  beat,  and  has  secured  his  prey,  he 
does  not  roar  much  that  night,  only  utter- 
ing occasionally  a  few  low  moans  ;  that  is, 
provided  no  intruders  approach  him,  other- 
wise the  case  would  be  very  different." 
The  proverb  "  bold  as  a  lion"  is  illustrated 
by  a  remarkable  instance  which  came  under 
Mr.  Cumming's  own  observation,  which 
confirmed  the  reports  he  had  before  heard 
from  the  natives.     He  says  : — 

**  One  day,  when  out  elephant-hunting  in 
the  territory  of  the  '  Baseleka,'  accompanied 
by  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  I  was  as- 
tonished suddenly  to  behold  a  majestic  lion 
slowly  and  steadily  advancing  towards  us, 
with  a  dignified  step  and  undaunted  bear- 
ing, the  most  noble  and  imposing  that  can 
be  conceived.  Lashing  his  tail  from  side  to 
side,  and  growling  haughtily,  his  terribly- 
expressive  eye  resolutely  fixed  upon  us, 
and  displaying  a  show  of  ivory  well  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  terror  among  the  timid 
*  Bechuanas,'  he  approached.  A  headlong 
flight  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  was 
the  immediate  result ;  and,  in  the  confusion 
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the  moment,  four   couples   of  my  dogs, 

ich  they  had  been  leadixig,  were  allowed 

escape  in  their  couples.     These  instantly 

ed  the  lion,  who,  finding  tiiat  by  his  bold 

iring  he   had  succeeded   in  putting  his 

»mies  to  flight,  now  became  solicitous  for 

J  safety  of  his  little    family,  with   which 

;    lioness  was  retreating    in    the   back- 

)und.     Facing  about,  he  followed  after 

?ra  with  a  haughty  and  independent  step, 

3wling  fiercely  at  the  dogs,  which  trotted 

ng  on  either  side  of  him.  Three  troops  of 

phants    having  been   discovered   a  few 

nutes  previous  to  this,  upon  which  I  was 

rching  for  the  attack,   I,  with   the  most 

artfelt  reluctance,  reserved  my  fire.     On 

ming  down    the  hill-side  to  recall  my 

gs,  I  observed,  for  the  first  time,  the  re- 

ating  lieness  with  her  four  cubs.    About 


;  twenty  minutes  afterwards  two   noble  ele- 
phants repaid  my  forbearance." 

As  to  the  hunting  of  lions,  Mr.  Gumming 
remarks  : — 

"In\yinding  up  these  few  observations 
I  on  the  lion,  which  I  trust  will  not  have  been 
j  tiresome  to  the  reader,  I  may  remark,  that 
lion-hunting,  under  any  circumstances,  is 
decidedly  a  dangerous  pursuit.  It  may 
nevertheless  be  followed,  to  a  certain  extent, 
wdth  comparative  safety  by  those  who  have 
naturally  a  turn  for  that  sort  of  thing.  A 
recklessnessof  death,  perfect  coolness  and 
self-possession,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
disposition  and  manners  of  lions,  and  a 
tolerable  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  rifle, 
are  indispensable  to  him  who  would  shine  in 
theoverpoweringly  exciting  pastime  of  hunt- 
this  justly-celebrated  king  of  beasts." 


BLIND    OLD    MILTON. 

{From  ^^  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers.''* ) 


"  Place  me  once  more,  my  daughter,  where  the  sun 

May  shine  upon  ray  old  and  time-worn  liead, 
For  the  last  time,  perchance.     My  race  is  run ; 

And  soon  amidst  the  ever  silent  dead 
I  must  repose,  it  may  be  half  forgot. 

Yes !  I  have  broke  the  hard  and  bitter  bread 
For  many  a  year,  Avith  those  who  trembled  not 

To  buckle  on  their  armour  for  the  fight, 
And  set  themselves  against  the  tyrant's  lot ; 

And  I  have  never  bowed  me  to  his  might, 
Nor  knelt  before  him — for  I  bear  within 

My  heart  the  sternest  consciousness  of  right, 
And  that  perpetual  hate  of  gilded  sin 

Which  made  me  what  I  am.     And  though  the  stain 
0£ poverty  be  on  me,  yet  I  win 

More  honour  by  it  than  the  blinded  train 
Who. hug  their  willing  servitude,  and  bow 

Unto  the  weakest  and  the  most  x^rofane. 
*  *  *  «  *  * 

'•  Child !  is  the  sun  abroad  ?    I  feel  my  hair 

Borne  up  and  wafted  by  the  gentle  wind, 
I  feel  the  ogjours  that  perfume  the  air, 

And  hear  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  behind. 
Within  my  heart  i  picture  them  ;  and  then 

I  almost  can  forget  that  I  am  blind, 
And  old,  and  hated  by  my  fellow-men. 

Yet  would  I  fain  once  more  behold  tlie  grace 
Of  nature  ere  I  die,  and  gaze  again 

Upon  her  living  and  rejoicing  face. 
I  fain  would  see  thy  countenance,  my  child. 

My  comforter  !     I  feel  thy  dear  embrace, 
I  hear  thy  voice,  so  musical  and  mild ; 

The  patient,  sole  interpreter,  by  whom 
So  many  years  of  sadness  are  beguiled  ; 

For  it  hath  made  my  small  and  scanty  room 
Peopled  with  glowing  visions  of  the  past. 

But  I  will  calmly  bend  me  to  my  doom, 
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And  wait  the  hour  whicli  is  approaching  fast, 
When  triple  light  shall  stream  ui)Ou  mine  eyes, 

And  heaven  itself  be  opened  up  at  last 
To  him  who  dared  foretell  its  mysteries. 

***** 

**  Yet  I,  who  ever  felt  another's  woe, 

More  keenly  than  my  own  untold  distress ; 
I,  who  have  battled  with  the  common  foe, 

And  broke  for  years  the  bread  of  bitterness  ; 
Who  never  yet  abandoned  or  betrayed 

The  trust  vouchsafed  me,  nor  have  ceased  to  bless- 
Am  left  alone  to  wither  in  the  shade  ; 

A  weak  old  man,  deserted  by  his  kind, 
Whom  none  will  comfort  in  his  age— nor  aid. 
***** 

"  Oh  let  me  not  repine !  a  quiet  mind, 

Conscious  and  upright,  needs  no  other  stay  ; 

Nor  can  I  grieve  for  what  I  leave  behind, 
In  the  rich  promise  of  eternal  day. 

Henceforth  to  me  the  world  is  dead  and  gone- 
Its  thorns  unfelt,  its  roses  cast  away ; 

And  the  old  jjilgrim,  weary  and  alone, 

Bowed  down  with  travel,  at  his  Master's  gate 

Now  sits — his  task  of  life-long  labour  done — 
Thankful  for  rest,  although  it  comes  so  late, 

After  sore  journey  through  this  world  of  sin, 
In  hope,  and  prayer,  and  wistfulness  to  wait, 

Until  the  door  shall  ope,  and  let  him  in." 


THE     PULSE. 


Every  one  knows  that  among  the  numerous 
inquiries  and  examinations  which  precede 
the  prescription  of  a  careful  physician,  the 
slate  of  the  pulse  is  never  omitted ;  yet,  as 
it  is  probable  that  few  of  our  readers  are 
acquainted  with  the  reasons  of  this  inquiry, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  with  the  facts 
to  be  learned  from  it,  we  think  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  if  we  enumerate  some  of 
the  more  prominent  ones. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  premise  that 
by  the  pulse  is  meant  the  beat  of  an  artery, 
and  that  the  one  commonly  chosen  for  ex- 
amination is  the  radial  artery,  which  beats 
at  the  wrist.  The  first  point  generally  at- 
tended to  is  the  number  of  the  beats  ;  and 
since  in  this,  as  in  all  other  medical  ques- 
tions, it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  health,  in  order  to  recognise  any 
deviation  from  it,  we  must  mention  the 
ordinary  frequency  of  the  pulse  at  different 
ages.  In  the  new-born  infant  it  is  from  130 
to  140  in  a  minute,  but  decreases  in  fre- 
quency as  life  advances  ;  so  that  in  a  middle- 
aged  adult,  in  perfect  health,  it  is  from  72 
to  75.  In  the  decline  of  life  it  is  slower 
than  this,  and  falls  to  about  60.  It  is  ob- 
vious, that  if  we  could  suppose  a  practitioner 
ignorant  of  these  plain  facts,  he  would  be 
liable  to  make  the  most  absurd  blunders, 


and  might  imagine  a  boy  of  ten  to  be  la 
bouring  under  some  grievous  disease  be- 
cause his  pulse  had  not  the  slow  sobriety 
of  his  grandfather's.  A  more  likely  error 
is,  to  mistake  the  influence  of  some  tem- 
porary cause  for  the  effect  of  a  more  per 
manent  disease  ;  thus,  in  a  nervous  patient 
the  doctor's  knock  at  the  door  will  quicken 
the  pulse  some  15  or  20  beats  in  a  minute. 
This  fact  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the 
sagacious  Cclsus,  who  says,  ''The  pulse 
will  be  altered  by  the  approach  of  the 
physician,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  patient, 
doubting  what  his  opinion  of  the  case  may 
be.  For  this  reason,  a  skilful  physician  will 
not  feel  the  pulse  as  soon  as  he  comes  ;  but 
he  will  first  sit  doAvn  with  a  cheerful  coun- 
tenance, and  ask  how  the  patient  is, — 
soothing  him,  if  he  be  timorous,  by  the 
kindness  of  his  conversation,  and  after- 
wards applying  his  hand  to  the  patient's 
arm."— (De  Medica,  lib.  iii.  cap.  7.*) 
Granting,  however,  that  these  sources  oJ 


*  The  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries  has  not  de- 
stroyed the  utility,  much  less  the  beauty,  of  Un 
ei^ht  books  on  Medicine  bequeathed  by  Celsus  U 
posterity;  they  are  unrivalled  for  perspicuous 
elegance  and  laconic  good  sense.  Celsus  is  one  o 
the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  and  is  worthy  o: 
the  times  in  which  he  flourished. 


AND    FAMILY    INSTRUCTOR. 
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error  are  avoided,  the  quickness  of  the  pulse  • 
will  afford  most  imporlant  information.     If  ■ 
in  a   person,  for  example,  whose  pulse  is  | 
usually  72,  the  beats  rise  in  number  to  98,  ' 
some  alarming  disease  is  certainly  present  ;  I 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  should  it  have  per- 1 
manentlysunk  to  50,  it  is  but  too  probable 
that  the  source  of  the  circulation,  the  heart 
itself,  is  labouring  under  incurable  disease, 
or  that  some  other  of  the  great   springs  of 
life  is  irremediably  injured. 

Supposing,  again,  the  pulse  to  be  72,  each 
beat  ought  to  occur  at  an  interval  of  five- 
sixths  of  a  second ;  but  should  any  devia- 
tion from  this  rhythm  be  perceived,  the 
pulse  is  then  said  to  bo  irregular.  The 
varieties  of  irregularity  arc  infinite,  but 
there  is  one  so  remarkable  as  to  deserve 
particular  mention.  It  "vvill  happen  some- 
times that  the  interval  between  two  beats  is 
so  much  longer  than  was  expected  that  it 
would  seem  that  one  beat  had  been  omitted  ; 
in  this  case  the  pulse  is  said  to  be  an  inter- 
mittent one.  When  the  action  of  the  heart 
is  irregular,  the  beat  of  the  pulse  is  so  like- 
wise ;  but  it  will  occasionally  happen  that 


the  latter  irregularity  takes  place  without 
tlie  former  one,  from  some  morbid  cause 
existing  between  the  heart  and  the  wrist. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that,  in 
all  doubtful  cases,  the  physician  examines 
the  pulsation  of  the  heart  as  well  as  that  at 
the  wrist ;  just  as  the  diligent  student,  dis- 
contented with  the  narrow  limits  of  pro- 
vincial information,  repairs  to  the  Metro- 
polis to  pursue  his  scientific  inquiries. 

The  strength  or  feebleness  of  the  pulse, 
its  hardness  or  softness,  and  innumerable 
other  qualities,  might  be  discussed  here ;  but, 
from  the  great  dilhculty  attending  any  ex- 
amination of  these  points,  and  the  technical 
niceties  involved  in  anything  more  than  a 
bare  mention  of  them,  we  omit  them.  There 
is  one  point,  however,  which  it  would  be 
unpardonable  to  pass  over  in  silence  :  some- 
times no  pulsation  can  be  felt  at  the  usual 
part  of  the  wrist.  This  may  proceed  from 
so  great  a  languor  of  the  circulation  that  it 
is  imperceptible  at  the  extremities  ;  or  from 
the  radial  artery  (the  one  usually  felt)  being 
ossified ;  or  from  an  irregular  distribution 
of  the  arteries  of  the  fore-arm. 


HUMOROUS  SELECTIONS. 


Li:GAL  Mode  of  Giving  an  Orange. — I 
give  you  all  and  singular  my  estates  and  in- 
terest, right,  title,  claim,  and  advantage  of,  and 
in  that  orange,  with  all  its  rind,  skin,  juice, 
pulp,  and  pips,  and  all  right  and  advantage 
therein,  with  power  to  bite,  cut,  suck,  or  othcr- 
Avisc  eat  the  same  orange,  or  give  the  same 
away,  with  or  without  its  rind,  skin,  juice,  pulp,  i 
and  pips.  Anything  herein  before,  or  here- 
after, or  in  any  other  deed  or  deeds,  instru- 
ment or  instruments,  of  what  nature  or  kind 
soever,  to  tlie  contrary  in  anywise  notwith- 
standing, &c. 

A  Fair  Excuse. — A  commercial  traveller 
lately  loft  an  article  of  his  wardrobe  at  an  inn, 
and  wrote  to  the  chamber-maid  to  forward  it 
to  him  by  the  coach.  He  received  the  follow- 
ing answer: — 

"  I  hope,  dear  sir,  you'll  not  feel  hurt, 
I'll  frankly  tell  you  all  about  it ; 
I've  made  a  shift  of  your  old  shirt, 
And  you  must  make  a  shift  without  it.'' 

A  Felt  loss. — Mr.  Bannister,  passing  by  a 
house  which  had  been  almost  consumed  by  fire, 
inquired  what  it  was.  Being  told  it  was  a 
liatter's,  ^'  Ah,"  said  he,  *^  then  the  loss  will  be 

felt:'  I 

Anecdote  or  Erskine. — A  client  com-  j 
plained  of  a  painter  who  had  broken   his  i 


written  contract  to  paint  a  house  ;  and  the 
case  stated  that  A.  would  prove  this,  B. 
that,  and  C.  the  other  fact,  and  concluded 
Avith  this  laconic  question:  "  Will  an  action 
lie  .^"  To  which  Erskine  answered  in  terms 
as  laconic,  "  Yes,  if  all  the  witnesses  will 
lie  too." 

Explicit  Answers.—"  Where  is  the  hoe, 

Sambo?"     "  Wid  de   rake,  massa."  "  Well, 

where  is  the  rake  ?"      "  Why,   wid  de  hoe." 

"  Well,  well,  where  are  they  both  ?"  "  Why, 

bote  togedder,  massa ;  you  'pears  to  be  berry 
'ticular  dis  mornin." 

Strange  Food.— ♦*  Do  you  like  novels?" 
said  a»Miss  Languish  to  her  up-country  lover. 
"  I  can't  say,"  answered  he,  ♦'  for  I  never  ate 
any  ;  but  1  can  tell  you  what  I  i-an  tremendous 
at,  a  young  'possum.'" 

Cool. — There  is  a  man  down  east  who  has 
such  a  good  temper  that  he  hires  himself  out 
in  summer  to  keep  people  cool. 

Summer  Clothing.—"  How  is  it  that  the 
trees  can  put  on  a  new  dress  without  opening 
their  trunk  ?"— "  It  is  because  they  leave  out 
their  summer  clothing." 

Indecision. — Enoch  says  he  knew  a  man 
who  sat  up  all  night,  because  he  couldn't  de- 
cide which  to  take  off  first— his  coat  or  his 
boots. 
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THE  WORKING  MAN  S  FRIEND, 


On  Dit. — The  submarine  wires  intend  to 
prosecute    an    editor   for    saying   tliey    were 

dcrnnr/ed. 

Innocknck.— A  iMtchraan  in  Albany,  some 
time  back,  went  out  to  his  milkman  in  the 
Htrcet  with  u  dii=h  in  each  hand,  instead  of  one 
as  usual.  The  uispenser  of.  attenuated  milk 
a«kc/l  if  lie  vvisihcd  him  to  fill  both  vessels. 
The  Dutchman  replied,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  "  Dis  is  for  de  milluk,  and  dis  for  de 
watUr,  an  I  will  mix  em  so  as  to  shute  my- 
self." 

A  Qlteu  Verdict. — In  a  libel  suit  at  the 
West,  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  told  the  jury 


that  he  did  not  ask  for  damages  from  a  desii 
to  obtain  money,  but  merely  as  an  indication) 
that  his  client  had  been  wronged ;  and  if  ^ 
verdict  in  his  favour,  giving  damages,  was  rex 
turned,  not  one  cent  of  the  money  would  be 
taken  from  the  defendant.  The  jury  thereupon 
returned  "a verdict  for  the  plaintiff  of  450 
dollars,  not  to  be  j)aid  /" 

Why  and  Because. — Why  is  a  blade  of 
grass  like  a  note  of  hand  ?  -  Because  it  ia 
matured  hy  falling  dew. 

A  Good  Leap. — There's  a  fellow  in  Ken- 
tucky, sich  a  tarnation  jumper,  that  he  springs 
f.om  leap-year  to  leap-year  without  tochin. 


WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


FROM  NOVEMBER  24tii  to  NOVEMBER  30th. 


November  24,  Twenty-sixth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

November  24,  1819,  Pope  Pius  IX.  fled  n-om 
Rome,  in  the  disguise  of  a  servant,  and  proceeded 
to  Gaeta,  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions. 

November  24, 1849,  Lord  Melbourne  died,  in  the 
70th  year  of  his  a?e.  He  was  prime  minister  for 
several  years  during  the  early  part  of  the  leign  of 
Queen  Victoria. 

November  25,  1748,  died,  aged  74,  l<^aac  Waiis, 
D.D.,  a  nonconformist  divine,  eminently  distin- 
guished for  his  learning  and  piety.  He  established 
and  extended  his  literary  reputation  by  numerous 
work  which  he  produced,  not  only  on  theological 
subjects,  but  on  several  branches  of  science  and 
letters.  His  "Psalms  and  Hymns"  have  gone 
through  almost  innumerable  editions  in  almost 
every  size  and  form ;  and  his  ••  Moral  and  Divine 
Songs  for  Children"  have  been  read,  and  most  of 
them  committed  to  memory,  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  children. 

November  26,  1847,  a  great  monetary  pressure 
was  experienced  throughout  the  kingdom. 

November  27,  1703,  a  fearful  tempest  visited  the 
kingdom,  by  which  very  considerable  damage  was 
done  to  life  and  property.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-three  persons  were  killed  by  the  falling  of 
dwellings;  and  it  was  computed  that  nearly  8,C00 
perished  in  the  waters.  About  800  dwellings  Avere 
laid  in  ruins.  About  2000  stacks  of  chimneys 
were  blown  down  in  and  about  London.  Trade 
and  business  was  nearly  suspended.  Multitudes 
of  cattle  were  lost.  Thousands  of  trees  were  torn 
up  by  the  roots.  The  damage  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don only  was  computed  at  nearly  two  millions 
sterling.  The  storm  lasted  for  nearly  three  days. 
A  sermon,  in  commemoration  of  a  remarkable 
deliverance  during  this  event,  is  preached  annually 
in  the  Baptist  Church,  Little  Wild-street,  Lin- 
coln's-! nn  Fields. 

November  27,  1.788,  died,  aged  73,  Thomas 
JIorm.er,  an  eminent  dissenting  minister.  He 
wrote  several  works.  His  chief  Avork  Avas  his 
'•  Observations  on  Divers  Passages  of  Scripture, 
illustrated  by  the  Accounts  of  Travellers  in  the 
Kast"-a  Avoik  much  esteemed  by  biblical  stu- 
dents. 

November  28,  15.'^0,  died,  in  the  60th  year  of 
his  age,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  an  cininent  minister  of 
state  under  Henry  VIII.  lie  was  ♦he  son  of  a 
butcher  in  Ipswich,  Avherc  >\e  Avas  born  in  1471. 
Having  received  a  grammatical  edu'-ation,  and 


I  obtained  a  living  at  Limmiugton,  in  Somerset- 
j  shire,  his  progress  in  advancement  became  rapid, 
I  till  he  rose  first  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Can- 
terbury, then  to  the  Chancellorship  and  the  Car- 
dinalate.  His  revenues  Avere  almost  unbounded, 
as  Avas  also  his  ambition  and  love  of  pomp;  at 
I  the  same  time,  he  expended  much  in  laudable 
munificence  for  the  advancement  of  learning. 
Various  court  intrigues  greatly  entangled  and 
embarrassed  him,  and  at  length  articles  of  im- 
peachment Avere  exhibited  against  him  in  Parlia- 
ment. A  sentence  of  forfeiture  ensued.  After 
resigning  York  Palace  and  its  riches  to  the  King, 
he  was  granted  a  full  pardon  and  part  of  his 
revenues.  He  Avas  afterwards  again  arrested  for 
treason,  but  died  on  his  Avay  to  London.  Shortly 
before  his  decease,  he  exclaimed  to  the  officer  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  him,  "Had  I  but  served  God 
as  diligently  as  I  have  served  my  King,  he  would 
not  have  given  me  over  in  my  grey  hairs."  That 
he  fell  a  victim  to  tyranny,  in  the  sequel,  is  in- 
disputable, but  it  Avas  a  tyranny  that  he  had  him- 
self assisted  both  to  form  and  to  exercise. 

November  29,  1814,  the  Times  ncAvspaper  Avas 
printed  by  steam,  being  the  first  newspaper  printed 
by  that  process. 

November  29,  1842,  died  Sir  Charles  Bell,  an 
eminent  anatomist,  and  a  popular  lecturer  and 
Avriter  on  anatomy  and  surgery.  He  Avas  re- 
spected in  public  for  his  great  talents,  and  ad- 
mired in  private  for  the  bland  simplicity  of  his 
manners. 

November  30,  Saint  Andretc's  Day.  St.  Andrew 
is  called  the  Patron  Saint  of  Scotland,  and  an 
order  of  knighthood  is  instituted  under  his  name. 

November  30,  1654,  died,  aged  70,  John  Selden, 
a  distinguished  Avriter.  He  Avas  for  some  years 
keeper  of  the  records  in  the  Tower.  He  left  a 
fine  library  to  the  University  of  Oxford. 

November  30,  1823,  died,  M.  Belzoni,  an  in- 
trepid and  persevering  traveller,  by  whose  inge- 
nuity smd  industry  many  splendid  remains  of 
ancient  grandeur  have  been  discovered  and  re- 
stored. After  disclosing  the  results  of  his 
investigations,  and  all  the  curious  monuments 
of  art  he  collected  on  his  travels,  he  left  London 
for  ;he  deserts  of  Africa,  Avhere  he  fell,  while 
labouring  tOAvards  Timbuctoo,  for  other  specimens 
of  human  ingenuity,  and  endeavouring  to  ex- 
plore and  point  out  channels  of  euttrprise  to  our 
mHnufacturers  and  merchants. 
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HOW  TO  SECURE  HAPPY  MARIIIAGES. 


They  tell  us  that  the  English  is  the  only  language  in  which  the  word  ''Home  " 
occurs,  and  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  hardly  any  other  country  under  heaven 
can  you  find  that  snug,  domestic  circle  and  comfort  which  arc  so  common  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  and  indeed  wherever  our  countrymen  take  up  their  abode.  We 
are,  in  more  senses  than  one,  "  a  homely  kind  of  people,"  and  perhaps  are  destined 
to  domesticate  a^  well  as  civilize  mankind.  In  Erench,  the  Avord  usually  rendered 
*^ home'*  means  literally  ^^  hij  himself ^'^  and  in  many  other  languages  the  term 
"  house  "  is  merely  used  ;  and  "  at  the  house  "  is  the  phrase  for  *'  home.'*  But  "  at 
the  house"  in  English  is  a  very  different  idea  from  **  home,"  We  have  multitudes 
of  houises  which  are  not  homes,  and  many  times  are  we  "  at  the  houses''  and  yet  very 
far  from  being  "  at  home."     One  of  the  sweetest  strains  in  our  language  is — 

'*  Home,  home,  sweet  home  I 
There  is  no  place  Hke  home." 

And  our  anxiety  is,  that  every  working  man's  house  may  be  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word  a  home  ;  and  were  the  observations  we  are  about  to  offer  attended  to,  this 
desirable  object  would  soon  be  realized. 

In  the  constitution  of  a  home  we  are  entirely  dependent  upon  woman.  The 
domestic  circle  is  her  domain,  and  no  one  can  supply  her  i:)lace.  Not  an  angel 
from  heaven  coidd  become  her  substitute.  All  efforts  to  supplant  her,  or  fulfd  her 
duties  by  the  other  sex,  have  completely  failed  ;  but  still  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  as  she  can  make  the  family  a  paradise,  so  she  can  also  become  its  pest  and 
tormenter.  Her  destiny  is  to  bless  or  curse  everything  she  touches.  The  happi- 
ness of  the  husband  depends  on  his  wife,  the  happiness  of  the  wife  on  her  husband, 
whence  everything  hinges  on  the  choice  which  each  party  makes. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  that  **  matches  are  made  in  heaven,  but  that  they  are 
often  sadly  spoiled  before  they  reach  our  world.'*  We  must  not,  however,  charge 
our  own  folly  upon  Providence.  In  most  matrimonial  engagements  our  operatives 
exercise  their  own  discretion.  We  are  not,  as  in  some  countries,  betrothed  in  the 
cradle.  In  this  particular  the  middle  and  working  classes  are  in  a  far  better  con- 
dition than  the  gentry  and  aristocracy.  Among  noble  families,  marriage  is  often  an 
affair  of  money,  rank,  sect,  pension,  office,  or  sinecure  ;  but  the  labouring  man  and 
labouring  woman  are  freed  from  these  trammels,  and  can  marry  the  persons  they 
lilie  best.  Such  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  being  able  to  make  one's  own 
fortune,  instead  of  being  dependent  upon  others  to  procure  us  daily  bread,  through 
the  patrimony  of  a  wife,  or  the  political  or  ecclesiastical  patrons  of  a  husband. 

Here,  also,  we  might  say,  that  the  dema7id  for  a  good  article  will  soon  be  the 
means  oi ioroducing  it.  Let  it  be  known  that  stupid,  clownish,  ignorant,  dissipated, 
lazy,  debauched  men,  will  be  kept  at  a  distance,  and  for  ever  rejected  by  women  ; 
and  that  dirty,  slovenly,  ill-tempered,  illiterate,  wasteful,  indolent,  giggling,  news- 
mongering  females,  ;vvill  have  no  chance  whatever  of  being  married  ;  and  we  shall 
soon  have  a  race  of  men  and  women  distinguished  for  intelligence,  industry,  sobriety, 
economy,  amiableness,  and  morality.  What  hundreds  of  Mutual  Improve?ne?it 
Societies  would  be  formed  !  what  hosts  of  books  would  bo  bought !  what  a  number 
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of  grammatical,  geographical,  scientific,  and  philosophical  classes  would  be  insti- 
tuted !  Even  fools,  who  never  read  or  thought  before,  would  be  quickened  into 
activity  and  intelligence,  when  it  became  a  well-understood  thing  that  to  be  minus 
a  husband  or  wife  would  be  the  severe  fine  which  all  male  and  female  ignorance 
must  pay  !  We  shall  now  offer  a  few  suggestions  respecting  this  important  afi'air, 
in  order  that  our  young  readers  may  be  on  their  guard  against  the  ills  into  which 
thousands  have  fallen  from  thoughtless  marriages,  remembering  that  it  is  in  their 
own  power  to  make  their  future  lives  happy  or  miserable. 

Intelligence  should  be  sought  after  in  a  husband  or  wife.  It  was  an  old  saying, 
**  Beauty  is  a  frail  good."  Men  become  old  and  lose  their  comeliness,  and  women . 
fade  earlier  than  men.  But  it  is  one  of  the  great  characteristics  of  mind  that  it 
charms,  and  loveliness  may  grow  with  age.  Years  ought  merely  to  increase  its 
vigour  and  youthfulness.  The  words  which  the  poet  addressed  to  his  soul  are  not 
more  enchanting  than  true  : — 

*'  Thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth  ; 
Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements, 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds." 

A  receipt  for  making  the  body  grow  younger  and  younger  would  be  purchased  by 
every  one  ;  but  what  is  impossible  to  the  outward  frame  can  be  obtained  by  the 
immortal  spirit.  Intellectual  and  moral  culture  can  impart  increasing  and  per- 
petual energy  to  the  soul,  and  give  it  an  eternity  of  youthfulness.  It  is  a  sad  thing 
to  see  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  body,  enfeebled  with  age  without  any  physical 
reason  ;  and  this  would  never  have  occurred  if  proper  mental  sustenance  had  been 
taken.  In  the  conventional  and  objectionable  sense  of  the  words,  there  ought  to  be 
neither  old  men  nor  old  women.  The  outward  man  may  become  feeble,  but  the 
inward  man  should  be  renewed  day  by  day.  But  to  obtain  this  glorious  result, 
mental  improvement  must  begin  early,  and  especially  with  females.  It  is  said  that 
few  wives  improve  after  marriage,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  seeing  beforehand 
that  all  is  right  on  this  particular,  or  a  thousand  ills  may  follow.  We  believe  that 
a  time  is  coming  when  intelligence  will  be  deemed  the  chief  fortune ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  is  impossible  to  enrich  stupidity,  though  you  endow  it  with 
all  the  wealth  of  the  two  hemispheres.  Join  in  the  holy  band  of  wedlock  a 
sensible  and  well-instructed  man  and  woman,  and  depend  upon  it  they  will  make 
their  way ;  but  unite  two  simpletons,  or  a  wise  man  or  woman  with  a  fool,  and  it 
is  a  hundred  to  one,  whatever  may  be  their  fortune,  that  they  will  come  to  the 
Union,  and  burden  the  age  with  an  ignorant  and  wretched  progeny. 

Morality  should  be  looked  after.  Matrimony  itself  is  a  bond  which  nothing  but 
pure  morality  can  keep  from  decay  and  dissolution.  The  world  has  had  the  teach- 
ing of  six  thousand  years  to  assure  it  that  there  is  no  happiness  in  sin.  Brmg 
immorality  into  the  family,  and  you  need  not  send  for  demons  as  tormenters.  Bad 
temper,  indolence,  pride,  dishonesty,  slander,  falsehood,  intemperance,  extra- 
vagance, &c.  &c.,  can  people  the  house  with  as  many  evil  spirits  as  Beelzebub  could 
wish.  The  devil  has  such  a  great  antipathy  to  morality,  that  he  cannot  live  in  its 
element  without  feeling  more  exquisite  pain  than  in  the  bottomless  pit.  We  need 
not  send  for  exorcists  in  these  days.  Only  be  rigidly  moral  and  virtuous,  and  Satan 
and  his  angels  will  remove  quickly.  *<  Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you," 
is  as  philosophical  as  it  is  true  ;  and  there  is  no  resistance  equal  to  morality.  Vice 
is  such  a  spiritual  thing,  that  it  has  neither  eyes,  ears,  hands,  feet,  nor  tongue  of  its 
own,  and  therefore  it  cannot  work  without  ours.    Hence,  here,  as  in  everything 
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else,  we  either  create  our  tyrants,  or  lend  them  all  the  powers,  facilities,  and  imple- 
ments that  oppress  and  curse  us.  We  have  had  many  glorious  and  enchanting 
views  of  real  domestic  bliss,  and  quite  as  many  of  the  reverse  ;  but  we  have  never 
seen  any  household  misery  which  might  have  not  been  prevented,  removed,  or 
imspeakably  mitigated  by  morality.  And  to  render  home  wretched,  it  is  not  at  all 
necessary  that  husband  and  wife  should  hoth  be  wicked  ;  one  immoral  party,  ' 
whether  male  or  female,  possesses  a  power  to  scourge  and  torture  which  even 
Lucifer  might  envy.  We  have  known  an  immoral  and  irreligious  wife  enter  a 
house  with  an  innumerable  train  of  fiends  as  her  natural  attendants  ;  and  an  equal 
number  of  tormenters  following  a  lazy,  ignorant,  extravagant,  and  debauched 
husband,  and  we  need  not  stay  to  describe  the  result.  So  evident  is  it  that  vice 
and  misery  are  inseparable,  that  it  maybe  received  as  an  anxiom,  that  real  domestic 
felicity  can  never  exist  in  connection  with  immorality ;  and  therefore,  before  wo 
can  have  happy  hearths^  we  must,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  have  fjood  husbands 
and  good  wives. 

Industry  is  also  requisite.  A  lazy  husband  or  lazy  wife,  though  rich  as  Croesus, 
is  a  bad  bargain  in  any  rank  of  society,  but  unspeakably  so  in  the  families  of  our 
operatives.  Here  everything  depends  upon  effort.  You  cannot  help  the  mechanic 
or  labourer  who  will  not  help  himself.  Indolence,  like  drunkenness,  cannot  be 
elevated.  The  proverb  of  Solomon  has  been  verified  in  all  ages — **The  drunkard 
and  the  glutton  shall  come  to  poverty,  and  drowsiness  will  cover  a  man  with  rags  ;  *' 
and  not  only  men,  but  loomen  too,  for  here,  as  in  other  things,  you  will  be  sure  to 
have  the  same  sauce  for  the  goose  and  the  gander.  Hundreds  of  families  are  now 
in  the  most  abject  wretchedness  solely  through  their  sloth  and  idleness.  We  would 
have  all  young  men  before  they  go  to  church  inquire  what  time  their  sweethearts 
rise  in  the  morning,  and  how  they  spend  their  days  ;  and  the  young  women  to  be 
just  as  inquisitive  concerning  their  swains.  It  may  not  be  very  poetical  to  be  thus 
prying,  but  it  may  save  a  world  of  trouble  by-and-by.  Paul's  rule  was,  that  *'  if 
people  would  not  work,  they  should  not  eat ; "  and  it  will  not  be  a  bad  addition  to 
prohibit  them  from  marrying,  not  by  any  parliamentary  act,  but  by  every  person 
refusing  to  be  yoked  with  such  useless  and  heartless  monsters. 

Economy  is  also  a  necessary  qualification  in  both  husband  and  wife.  We  have 
all  heard  ot  the  "cow  that  gave  a  good  pail  of  milli,  and  then  kicked  it  down." 
Alas  !  that  we  have  so  many  human  cows  of  both  genders  !  Many  a  poor  fellow 
earns  enough  to  keep  his  house  in  respectability,  and  yet  neither  himself  nor  his 
children  have  hardly  a  single  comfort ;  for  his  wife  contrives  to  lay  it  all  out  in 
such  a  way  that  no  one  is  benefited.  She  may  be  no  gin- drinker,  but  nevertheless 
contrives  to  run  through  all,  and  would  squander  three  times  as  much  without 
adding  the  least  to  the  happiness  of  her  household.  And  many  of  the  men  are 
worse  than  the  women.  "  To  work  like  a  horse  and  spend  like  an  ass,"  is  a  trite 
biography  of  thousands  of  operatives.  Better  be  transported  to  the  colonies  than 
be  apprenticed  all  one's  days  to  such  wasteful  beings.  An  economical  couple  can, 
if  they  please,  make  for  themselves  a  comfortable  fortune  ;  but  then  they  should 
begin  early,  and  therefore  see  that  the  habit  on  both  sides  is  confirmed  before  they 
sign  their  names  to  the  certificate  of  marriage. 

Temperance  is  of  vast  importance.  What  happy  families  myriads  were  before 
strong  drink  entered  !  and  myriads  now  might  reclaim  themselves  if  they  would 
sign  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors.  These  Jiquors  sink 
men  and  women  below  beasts  and  demons,    We  believe  that  the  time  is  coming 
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when  seven  years  of  teototalism  on  both  sides  will  be  a  **  sine  qua  non*'  of 
marriage.  History  shows  that  your  little-drop  folks,  whether  saints  or  sinnerSy 
male  ov  female,  are  not  safe.  The  liquor  produces  thirst,  indigestion,  nervousness, 
lassitude,  and  low  spirits,  and  thus  leads  to  an  increased  draught.  We  could  fill 
volumes  on  this  subject,  written,  like  Ezekiel's  roll,  **  within  and  without,  with 
lamentations,  and  mourning,  and  avoc."  What  want,  misery,  broils,  dishonesty, 
•cruelty,  murders,  have  sprung  up  from  the  use  of  these  beverages  !  and  what  a  host 
of  crime  and  woes  would  be  prevented  by  total  abstinence  !  And  the  principle 
ehould  be  adopted  on  both  sides,  lest  the  wife  should  be  a  tempter  to  the  husband, 
or  the  husband  a  tempter  to  the  wife. 

No  persons  should  marry  until  they  have  a  good  home.  That  woman  must 
Certainly  have  been  **  cut  for  the  simples"  who  yoked  herself  to  a  man  who  had 
nothing  but  furnished  or  unfurnished  lodgings  to  take  her  to  ;  and  the  man  who 
offered  a  female  such  accommodation  must  be  too  deeply  in  love,  too  far  gone  in 
insanity,  or  too  hard-hearted,  to  have  thought  anything  about  his  own  comfort  or 
that  of  the  girl  he  professes  to  worship.  Of  course  both  parties  have  luxuriated  in 
golden  dreams  concerning  the  future  wonders  which  two  such  prodigious  geniuses 
will  effect  when  they  come  to  put  their  heads  together  ;  but  then  these  castles  in 
the  air  are  hardly  ever  comeatable.  One  good  home  07t  the  earth,  though  only  a 
cottage,  is  worth  a  million  of  them  ;  and  the  best  way  to  secure  this  is  to  have  it 
before  the  matter  is  settled  '*for  better  and  for  worse."  It  is  a  thousand  to  one  if 
anything  in  the  form  of  a  substantial  home  be  ever  had  if  it  is  not  obtained  before 
marriage. 

Why  not  also  have  the  house  comfortably  furnished  before  going  to  live  in  it? 
What  a  miserable  thing  it  must  be  to  drink  coffee  out  of  a  hired  coffee-pot,  or  boil 
water  in  another  person's  kettle  !  One  would  sappose  that,  to  an  independent 
mind,  all  the  sugars  of  Brazil  would  be  insufficient  to  sweeten  tea  made  under  such 
circumstances.  One's  own  bed,  though  stuffed  with  the  commonest  flocks,  is  softer 
than  a  couch  of  down  that  belongs  to  another  person.  Better  sit  on  the  hardest 
wooden-bottomed  chair  that  you  have  bought  and  paid  for  yourself,  than  on  the 
most  splendid  divans  of  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople.  Our  own  bed  is  not  half 
so  downy  as  many  of  those  we  often  sleep  upon  when  from  home,  but  the  thought 
that  it  is  our  own  is  a  most  consolatory  and  soporific  thought.  Many  imagine  that 
all  sorts  of  good  things  will  follow  matrimony,  but  it  is  far  better  to  procure  as 
great  a  number  as  possible  j^rs^.  There  will  be  plenty  of  ways  for  the  money  when 
a  family  comes  on,  without  having  to  buy  furniture  then ;  and,  for  want  of  this 
forethought,  thousands  have  been  wretched  all  their  days. 

There  ought  to  be  a  little  money  in  hand.  The  song,  **  She  wore  a  wreath  of 
roses,"  with  its  melancholy  close,  has  been  realized  in  numbers  of  cases  before  one 
short  year  has  rolled  away  ;  and  the  doctor's  bill,  &c.,  have  left  the  survivor  in  the 
most  straitened  circumstances.  Sickness,  death,  and  various  other  ills,  overhang 
us  all,  and  therefore  a  little  money  in  hand  will  be  of  great  advantage.  What  a 
pity  and  mortification  it  will  be  to  have  to  go  to  the  parish,  or  become  a  suppliant 
for  charity,  in  consequence  of  having  made  an  improvident  marriage  ! 

Lastly, — Wives,  as  soon  as  they  become  ^nothers,  should  le  alle  to  stay  at  home,  and 
nurse  and  educate  their  children,  that  when  the  husband  returns  from  labour  in  the 
evening  he  may  find  a  home.  These  and  multitudes  of  other  comforts  may  be 
obtained  by  a  little  consideration,  patience,  and  forethought,  and  thus  all  marriages 
may  be  as  fortunate  and  happy  as  heart  can  wish. 
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A  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  A  JOURNEYMAN  BAKER. 

By  G.  READ,  Baker, 
Secretary  to  the  Operative  Bakers'  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Niglit  Labour. 

( Concluded  from  page  205.^ 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OBTAINS  EMPLOYMENT— SUNDAY  LABOUR— REFLECTION  THEREON,  AND  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  A 
BAKER— THE  EVILS  OF  CLUBS  BEING  HELD  AT  PUBLIC-HOUSES,  WITH  REMEDIES  FOR  THE 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE   MORAL  AND   SOCIAL  CONDITION   OF   THE  TRADE, 

"  The  Sabbath,  with  sacred  chime. 
Which  holy  and  honoured  Ave  keep, 
To  them  is  the  same  dull  time 

Of  hurtful  toil  and  sleep. 
Up,  then,  and  plead  their  cause. 

Nor  loiter,  ye  men  of  love ; 
Nor  long"er  permit  man's  finite  laws 
To  prescribe  the  laws  above  : 
But  find  in  your  Christian  hearts  some  room 
To  ease  the  toil-worn  baker's  doom. 

W.  Floyd. 


On  the  following  Monday  Tom  went  to 
see  his  friend  Adams,  who  was  glad  to 
meet  him,  and  had  been  expecting  he 
would  call.  He  said,  "  I  have  seen  Sam 
Trotter,  who  told  me  how  he  got  on,  on 
Saturday  last.  Finding  j^ou  could  not  do 
very  well,  I  spoke  to  my  master,  who  is 
not  a  bad  one  take  him  altogether,  to  let 
you  come  in  with  me  for  a  few  days,  just 
to  get  your  hand  into  the  way  of  work  ;  and 
as  mv  mate  has  got  a  touch  of  the  baker's 
cougn,  it  will  ease  him  a  bit  of  a  night, 
and  then  you  can  look  out  for  a  place  in 
the  day." 

After  working  with  Adams  about  a 
fortnight,  he  became  more  used  to  the 
work,  and  could  get  on  pretty  well. 
Adams,  however,  advised  him  to  take  a 
third-hand  place,  before  he  ventured  to 
take  a  second-rate  one,  which  Tom  said 
he  would,'  as  going  into  a  strange  place  to 
work,  he  might  not  be  enabled  to  get  on  as 
well  as  he  had  there. 

Adams  had  spoken  to  his  master  about 
Tom  in  the  meantime,  and  asked  him, 
should  he  hear  of  a  third-hand  place  among 
his  friends,  to  be  kind  enough  to  tell  him 
of  it. 

Mr.  Jones,  Adams's  master,  was  rather 
prepossessed  with  Tom's  appearance,  and 
therefore  offered  to  make  inquiries  for 
him.  Being  out,  one  day,  at  Slark-lane, 
he  met  a  friend  who  happened  tq  mention 


to  him  that  he  was  in  want  of  a  third-hand, 
when  he  recommended  Tom,  and  told  him, 
the  next  morning,  to  go  about  it,  and  say 
he  sent  him. 

Tom  went  to  the  place  as  directed, 
which  was  at  Westminster,  and  concluded 
an  engagement  for  10s.  a  week.  He  was 
directed  to  come  the  next  day  at  eight 
o'clock  to  ^4earn  the  customers" — i.e.,  to 
know  where  thej^  resided.  The  person  he 
was  now  going  to  live  with  was  "  a  full- 
priced  baker,"  and  his  customers  consisted 
more  of  families,  and  less  of  persons  who 
came  to  the  shop  to  purchase  bread.  These 
latter  were  few  compared  with  what  he 
had  seen  at  the  under-sellers'  shops,  where 
he  had  been  employed  hitherto.  The 
bread,  instead  of  being  taken  out  on  boards 
on  the  head,  was  carried  in  baskets  on  the 
back.  After  making  his  agreement,  Tom 
hastened  back  to  thank  Mr.  Jones  for  his 
kindness  in  recommending  him,  ^  and 
Adams  for  the  interest  he  had  taken  in  his 
behalf.  ■ 

The  next  dajr  Tom  was  a£  his  post 
before  the  appointed  time.  The  person 
whose  place  he  was  going  to  fill  he  found 
to  be  a  young  man  from  Scotland,  who  had 
come  to  London  to  seek  employment  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  himself,  as  there 
were  f^w  masters  who  employed  journey- 
nvftu  in  the  place  he  served  his  apprentice- 
ship.     Those  who   serve   their  time  at 
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Edinburgli  p^enerally  come  to  London' 
because  the  masters  prefer  men  from 
the  Fritli  of  Forth  and  Fife,  and  some 
other  adjacent  towns,  who  work  for  less 
money  than  those  expect  wlio  serve  their 
time  in  Edinbnrgh  ;  and  from  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  such  places,  they  come  to 
London,  their  places  being  filled  up  by 
other  young  men  from  the  country  dis- 
tricts *  This  young  man  whom  Tom  was 
to  supersede  was  going  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing to  a  second-hand  place,  at  16s.  a  week. 

At  this  place  Tom  found  his  work  very 
laborious  and  fatiguing,  having  to  com- 
mence at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  it 
being  frequently  seven  the  next  evening 
before  he  could  leave  off,  by  the  time  he 
had  the  bakehouse  cleaned  and  everything 
put  in  order  for  the  next  day.  Having  to 
be  on  his  feet  from  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  five  or  six  in  the  evening,  deli- 
vering bread,  rolls,  and  cakes,  or  biscuits : 
fetching  and  carrying  home  the  customers' 
dinners,  pies,  puddings,  &c.,  all  of  his 
mates  had  finished  before  him — the  fore- 
man between  two  and  three— except  on 
days  when  biscuits  w^ere  made,  and  then 
he'had  to  work  till  about  six,  as  well  as  the 
rest,  and  left  as  soon  as  they  had  "  put  the 
sponge  in ;"  the  second-hand  left  between 
four  and  five.  On  Saturday  he  could  seldoni 
leave  work  before  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  in 
consequence  of  the  number  of  pies  and  pud- 
dings he  had  to  attend  to  and  carry  to 
their  respective  owners ;  it  being  at  this 
period  the  fruit  season,  when  there  are 
more  pies  to  be  baked  than  at  any  other. 

Sunday  was  no  day  of  rest  to  him  or  the 
others.  That  day,  which  ought  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  repose  of  the  body,  the  im- 
provement of  the  mind,  and  the  worship 
of  the  Creator,  was  employed  in  the  har- 
rassin^  labours  of  attendance  upon  dinners 
brought  to  be  baked,  which  kept  them  em- 
ployed from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
imtil  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  During 
this  time  they  were  fully  occupied,  for  the 
master  would  frequently  say,  "  You  may 
as  well  clear  away  that  flour,"  "Shake 
those  sacks,"  and  other  things  which  he 
•wanted  done. 


•  Since  the  strike  which  took  place  throug^hout 
Scotland  in  1846,  there  are  not  so  many  bakers 
come  to  London  as  formerly.  They  now  receive 
better  wages  than  they  used  to  do,  with  limited 
hours  of  labour— from  five  in  ihe  morning  to  five 
in  the  evening;  and  only  a  certain  number  of  ap- 
prentices are  allowed.  The  condition  of  the 
Scotch  bakers  is  now  far  superior  to  those  of 
London.  There  are  a  greater  number  of  Germans 
brought  to  London  than  come  from  any  part  of 
England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland.  Many  of  the  Scotch 
bakers  have  returned  to  work  in  the  principal 
towns  of  Scotland,  in  preference  to  remaining  in 
Liondon, 


Some  years  since,  when  the  bakers  of 
London  appealed  to  the  legislature  to  grant 
them  one  day  of  rest  in  the  week,  they  were 
told,  that  by  one  baker  stopping  at  home  to 
bake  the  dinners,  fifty  persons  could  go  to 
church.  Instead  of  this,  it  only  enabled 
many  working  men  and  their  wives  to  re- 
main at  the  public-house  all  the  Saturday 
night  and  part  of  Sunday  morning,  getting 
drunk,  squandering  their  hard-earned  wages, 
ruining  their  health,  and  destroying  their 
domestic  comfort  and  happiness,  which 
they  would  not  have  been  enabled  to  do,  if 
they  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  market  on 
the  Saturday,  in  order  to  prepare  their 
dinner  for  the  Sunday  to  cook  at  home, 
instead  of  taking  it  to  the  baker's  in  the 
slovenly  state  these  kind  of  persons  do,  after 
the  time  allowed  by  law  for  the  baker  to 
receive  and  deliver  it,  and  keeping  the  men 
at  work  to  attend  their  dinners  until  three 
or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. f 

Whilst  engaged  in  the  bakehouse  on 
Sunday,  Tom  would  often  think  of  his  home, 
and  the  comfort  he  used  to  experience  with 
his  parents  on  that  day,  after  being  at  work 
during  the  week.  Now,  when  the  sun  rose 
on  the  Sabbath  morning,  shedding  beauty 


t  It  is  prohibited  by  law  for  bakers  to  bake 
any  bread,  rolls,  or  cakes  on  the  Lord's  Day,  or 
to  bake  or  deliver  any  meat,  pie,  pudding,  tart, 
&c.,  after  half-past  one  in  the  afternoon,  or  to 
receive  any  during  the  hours  of  Divine  Service. 
This  wholesome  law,  that  has  proved  of  so  much 
benefit  to  the  trade  and  the  public,  and  which, 
when  it  was  first  passed,  in  1794,  the  master 
bakers  of  London  said  they  would  be  ruined  by, 
has,  of  late  years,  been  gradually  encroached  on, 
so  that  it  is  now  very  common,  in  the  districts 
inhabited  by  poor  people,  for  master  bakers  to 
receive  the  dinners  of  their  customers  at  any  hour 
of  the  day,  and  to  keep  their  men  till  three  or 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  attend  and  carry 
them  home  to  their  owners.  The  baking  of  bread 
or  rolls  on  the  Sunday  is  also  now  very  common 
with  many  of  them,  thus  leaving  the  men  no 
time  for  rest.  To  such  an  extent  was  it  carried 
by  the  bakers  of  Greenwich,  a  few  years  since, 
that  the  journeymen  determined  to  put  a  stop  to 
it.  For  this  purpose  they  called  upon  their 
masters  to  assist  them.  They  found  the  majority 
very  willing  and  desirous  to  do  so,  but  stated  they 
could  not  carry  it  out,  so  long  as  a  few  of  their 
body  would  persist  in  baking  rolls  and  bread,  to 
supply  the  tea  and  coffee  houses  with  them  hot 
in  the  afternoon,  for  their  London  visitors,  as 
they  would  lose  a  large  portion  of  their  custom 
if  they  did  not  conform  to  the  same  rule.  A 
subscription  was  then  entered  into,  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  masters  and  the  men,  to>prosecute 
those  who  persisted  in  the  practice.  This  effec- 
tually put  a  stop  to  the  evil,  although,  before  the 
law  was  put  in  force,  no  persuasion  or  moral 
means  ihht  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  re- 
fractory parties  would  induce  them  to  alter.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  abolition  of  night  labour; 
the  selfishness  of  the  few  prevents  the  many  from 
carrying  out  the  regulations  necessary  for  the  wel* 
fare  of  their  men. 
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all  over  nature,  causing  all  around  to  as- 
sume an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  delight,  he 
was  doomed  to  pursue  his  wearisome  la- 
bours, in  an  unhealthy  atmosphere,  by  the 
aid  of  artificial  light.  When  the  church 
bells  were  chiming  in  every  direction,  and 
he  saw  his  fellow-countrymen — fathers  with 
their  Avives  and  children,  young  men  with 
their  chosen  ones — neat  and  clean,  repair- 
ing to  their  respective  places  of  worship,  he 
felt  himself  doomed  to  comparative  slavery; 
ne  felt  himself  in  a  worse  condition  than 
even  the  beasts  of  burden,  who,  at  least, 
were  not  denied  one  day  in  seven  on  which 
to  rest  their  weary  limbs. 

The  bad  usages  of  the  trade  he  had  to 
follow  did  not  allow  him  to  enjoy  those 
rights  to  which,  as  a  free-born  Englishman 
and  a  Christian,  he  and  others  of  his  class 
weie  entitled.  No  night  had  he  for  rest ; 
no  evening  for  enjoyment  or  improvement 
of  his  mind;  and  that  day  also  that  the 
Lord  had  commanded  for  rest,  that  in  it  we 
may  cast  off  the  cares  of  life,  and  meditate 
on  the  fact  that  this  world  is  not  our  home, 
so  as  to  prepare  for  that  we  are  to  enjoy 
hereafter.  The  hours  of  labour  during  the 
week  are  so  long  and  arduous,  that,  even  if 
Sunday  itself  were  free,  they  would  be  un- 
fitted for  any  enjoyment  on  that  day,  or 
from  deriving  benefit  from  any  instruction 
they  may  receive  by  attending  a  place  of 
worship. 

On  several  occasions,  when  Tom  went  out 
for  a ^ walk  on  Sunday  evening,  he  would 
envy  those  whose  happy  lot  it  was  to  go 
home  and  enjoy  their  rest  afterwards,  in- 
stead of  having,  like  him,  to  go  home  and 
begin  a  new  round  of  labour.  Twice  he  went 
to  church,  but  it  was  no  use,  for  he  could 
not,  when  there,  keep  his  eyes  open.  Think 
of  this,  ye  Christian  teachers,  and  ask 
yourselves  if  these  men,  who  have  to  under- 
go so  much  toil  to  produce  your  daily  bread, 
have  not  souls  to  be  saved  as  well  as  you ; 
and  think  upon  the  fact,  that  not  one  in  ten 
can,  or  do,  ever  enter  a  place  of  worship. 

You  who  boast  so  much  of  the  high  state 
of  civilization  attained  in  this  country,  ask 
yourselves  if  the  condition  of  these  poor 
bakers  is  not  as  bad,  or  worse,  as  that  of 
the  negro  slaves  you  have  helped  to  eman- 
cipate, and  if  these  white  slaves  at  home  do 
not  require  your  aid  to  free  them  from  the 
thraldom  and  oppression  under  which  they 
suffer  ?  If  evils  of  such  magnitude  existed 
among  any  class  of  men  in  India  or  China, 
there  would  be  no  lack  of  persons  to  come 
forward  and  denounce  them.  Large  public 
meetings  would  be  held  to  remedy  their 
condition  ;  but  because  the  evils  are  at  our 
own  doors,  and  affecting  our  own  population, 
we  pass  them  by  unheeded  and  uncared  for. 
Much  has  been  done  by  professing  Chris- 


tians for  the  purpose  of  liberating  slaves 
abroad,  and  measures  were  taken  by  parlia- 
ment by  which  that  consummation  was 
hastened.  Thousands  are  now  spent  annu- 
ally by  the  government  to  enforce  that  hu- 
mane measure  ;  but  the  same  government 
which  spends  the  nation's  money  so  pro- 
fusely, turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  complaints  of 
those  at  home,  and  refuses  to  throw  its 
shield  of  protection  around  a  number  of 
men  whose  labour  is  as  arduous,  if  not 
worse,  than  was  ever  endured  by  the  negro 
slaves  whom  they  have  emancipated.  These 
were  not  called  upon  to  work  day  and  night, 
and  Sunday  too,  as  these  poor  bakers  are, 
and  yet  such  a  state  of  things  as  they  suffer 
under  is  sanctioned  by  parliament — a  par- 
liament where  a  Brougham,  and  others, 
pleaded  with  so  much  eloquence  the  cause 
of  the  negro  in  a  foreign  land,  though  their 
voices  are  dumb  when  they  are  required  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  white  slaves  at  home. 

Voluntary  agreements  are  of  no  use;  they 
have  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  If  a 
voluntary  agreement  could  have  been  effected 
between  the  masters  and  journeymen  bakers 
of  London,  the  disastrous  strike  would  never 
have  taken  place  in  1834,  which  caused  so 
many  men  to  suffer  so  severely,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  employment  after- 
wards, when  men  from  other  countries  and 
other  employments  were  brought  in  to  super- 
sede them. 

The  result  of  a  voluntary  agreement  can- 
not be  better  exemplified  than  by  what  took 
place  in  consequence  of  the  proceedings  of 
an  association  of  masters  and  journeymen 
bakers  in  1839-40,  in  attempting  to  abolish 
the  practice  of  baking  Sunday  dirmers,when, 
after  an  ineffectual  appeal  to  parliament,  the 
masters  in  several  districts  of  London  agreed 
to  abandon  it ;  but  in  less  than  one  month 
they  had  nearly  all  returned  to  the  old  sys- 
tem. The  gain  to  be  derived  from  the  prac- 
tice weighed  more  with  the  majority  of  the 
masters  than  the  comfort,  happiness,  and 
health  of  their  workmen. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  question  for  the 
abolition  of  night  labour.  Many  would  wil- 
lingly abandon  a  system  which  they  know 
to  be  injurious  to  themselves  and  their  work- 
men ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  selfishness 
of  others,  who  would  take  every  advantage 
of  any  change  so  as  to  increase  their  trade 
at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours,  they  are 
prevented  from  carrying  out  their  humane 
intentions. 

If  men  were  exactly  what  they  ought  to  be, 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  laws,  legis- 
lator^s^  judges,  or  policemen;  but,  taking 
society  as  you  find  it,  there  is  a  necessity  for 
all  the  machinery  of  state,  to  secure  their 
good  behaviour.  To  expect  that  all  men 
will  spontaneously  change  their  nature,  and 
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*'4o  unto  others  as  they  would  that  others 
should  do  to  them,"  is  expecting  too  much 
from  the  selfishness  of  communities  as  they 
at  present  exist.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of 
all  good  governments  to  make  laws  to  re- 
strain the  evil  and  encourage  the  good. 

To  carry  oui*  hero  through  all  the  stages 
of  his  career,  would  occupy  more  space  than 
is  allowed  for  these  papers.  I  fear  I  have 
already  exceeded  my  proper  limits ;  I  will 
only  state  that  Tom  passed  through  all  the 
phases  of  a  journeyman  baker's  life,  and 
give  a  few  points  to  exemplify  it 

After  being  a  short  time  in  the  situation 
in  which  we  left  him,  he  got  the  second- 
hand's  place.  The  increased  wages  he  re- 
ceived enabled  him  to  obtain  the  things  he 
had  pledged  when  first  he  came  to  London, 
and  he  determined  on  keeping  a  respectable 
al)pearance,  which  he  found  had  some  weight 
with  the  masters  at  that  end  of  the  town, 
when  they  wanted  to  engage  a  man,  and 
which  afterwards  enabled  him  to  get  better 
and  more  easy  places  of  work. 

To  enable  him  to  do  this,  he  was  obliged 
to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  attending 
the  house  of  call  of  a  Saturday  night,  where 
he  found  that  the  men  had  often  to  spend 
more  on  that  evening,  in  treating  their 
friends,  and  particularly  when  any  one  of 
them  had  to  take  the  chair,  than  would 
keep  them  comfortably  all  the  rest  of  the 
week. 

The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  men  asso- 
ciating together,  he  saw  was  very  great. 
It  enabled  them  to  assist  each  other  in 
sickness  and  distress,  to  facilitate  the  means 
of  obtaining  employment,  and  to  discuss 
their  grievances,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to 
remedy  them.  But  he  saw,  at  the  same 
time,  there  was  a  great  evil  in  their  meet- 
ings being  held  at  public-houses,  as  men 
when  unemployed,  by  being  there  the 
greatest  part  of  their  time,  were  too  often 
drawn  into  habits  of  drunkenness,  and 
otherwise  contaminated  by  characters  that 
occasionally  beset  these  places  of  public 
resort.  Their  sphere  of  action  he  saw  was 
also  too  limited  to  effect  any  great  general 
good  for  themselves,  as  each  one  only  con- 
sidered the  interest  of  his  own  body,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  well-being  of  an- 
other. True,  these  societies  endeavoured 
to  maintain  a  fair  rate  of  wages,  and  to 
enter  no  one  as  a  member  that  was  not  a 
good  workman  ;  but  while  the  interest  of 
each  society  was  separate  from  that  of  the 
rest,  they  failed  in  carrying  out  luUy  the 
objects  for  which  they  were  established. 
The  low  moral  and  intellectual  standard  of 
the  men  who  principally  composed  the 
clubs,  he  saw  was  a  serious  draw-back  to 
any  great  movement,  by  which  they  would 
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be  enabled  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
their  present  enslaved  position. 

By  the  long  hours  of  toil  and  the  system 
of  labour  they  had  to  undergo,  he  saw  that^ 
step  by  step,  they  descended  in  the  social 
scale.  They  had  no  time  to  improve  their 
minds,  or  to  know  the  great  changes  that 
were  going  on  around  them  ;  most  of  them 
being,  in  fact,  like  a  horse  in  a  mill,  only 
enabled  to  eat  and  drink,  work  and  lie 
down. 

When  first  they  became  the  victims  of 
this  system,  he  found  that,  like  himself,  they 
felt  acutely  their  position — that  they  were 
degraded  and  lost  in  the  scale  of  society. 
Those  good  and  moral  impressions  which 
they  had  received  in  their  early  days,  are 
entirely  obliterated  by  the  system  of  labour 
they  had  t)  undergo.  So  long  as  they  re- 
tain their  good  feelings  they  desire  a  change, 
but,  after  a  time,  when  they  become  habitu- 
ated to,  and  brutalized  by,  the  bad  usages 
of  the  trade,  they  are  lost  to  all  sense  of 
their  position,  and  desire  no  higher  enter- 
tainment than  a  game  of  skittles,  cards,  or 
dice,  or  to  smoke,  drink,  and  sin.  They  need 
excitement  to  keep  their  eyes  open,  or  they 
would  soon  be  fast  asleep. 

Tom  saw  that  one  of  the  great  objects 
towards  the  emancipation  of  his  fellow  working 
men,  from  their  present  position,  was  the  re- 
moval of  the  clubs  or  societies  away  from 
public-houses,  to  some  place  where  the  same 
facilities  were  offered  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  siuglc  men,  when  unemployed,  for  sleeping, 
and  as  a  house  of  call  for  the  members,  with 
the  establishment  of  a  small,  well-selected 
library,  at  each  place,  for  the  improvement  of 
their  minds. 

When  he  considered  that  the  bakehouse  was 
the  only  home  an  unmarried  baker  had,  -for  in 
nearly  all  cases  they  are  debarred  access  to  any 
other  part  of  the  house  than  that,  besides  their 
miserable  sleeping  rooms,  he  ceased  not  to 
wonder  tliat  these  places  did  not  contain  the 
elements  of  their  enjoyment.  AVhen  they  sit 
there,  if  it  is  only  for  five  minutes,  after  their 
day's  labour  is  done,  without  employment,  it  is 
ten  cliances  to  one  but  they  fall  asleep  as  they 
sit.  They  require  a  change  sometimes,  and,  in 
order  to  excite  their  minds,  they  may  take  a 
walk  for  the  evening  to  meet  some  acquaint- 
ance ;  but  where  ?  The  public-house  in  most 
cases  is  their  only  resort — it  is  their  only  liome 
besides  the  bakehouse ;  here  they  will  sit  and 
drink,  and  waste  those  hours  that  should  be 
spent  in  sleep  or  mental  improvement.  Their 
evening  potations,  added  to  the  long  hours  of 
toil  and  watching  they  have  previously  under- 
gone, completely  prostrate  both  their  physical 
and  mental  energies,  and  when  they  return  to 
their  work,  they  are  unfitted  to  attend  to-  their 
duties.    The  consequence  is,  they  not   only 
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*'  pitch  in  "  (sleep  too  long,)  and  spoil  or  injure 
t!:eir  masters'  property,  but  they  also  injure 
their  own  Jicahh  anfl  lay  tlie  seeds  of  future 
disease. 

Fain  would  they  be,  when  at  liberty  of  an 
evening,  masters  of   their  own  time,  and  be 
enabled  to  enjoy  themselves  like  the  rest  of 
their  fellow-mortals  ;  but  they  feel,  sometimes, 
that   such   happiness  is  not  for  them.     They 
must    sleep    when    others    enjoy   themselves, 
and   recruit    their    minds    and    their    bodies 
after  the  fatigues  of  the  day ;  and   work,   not 
only  when  others  sleep,  but  when  tliey  work 
also.     I6  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  these  men 
are  no  better  than  they  are  represented  to  be — 
drunken  and  disorderly,  ignorant  and  immoral, 
and  strangers  to  religion?   If  any  among  them 
are  more  than  this,  is  it  not  a  miracle  ?   Truly, 
their  condition  is  worse  than  that  of  the  beasts 
of  the  field! 

The  more  Tom  reflected  on  the  condition  to 
which  his  cl^ss  w^erc  reduced,  the  more  strongly 
lie  felt  that  something  must  be  done  in  order 
U)  compel  the  majority  of  the  masters,  or  rather, 


as  he  found  in  after  years,  the  minority— those 
who  had  become  brutalized  and  debased  by  the 
bad  usages  of    the   trade — to  observe    those 
wholesome  regulations  that  were  hecessary  for 
the  good  of  the  whole.     In  after  years  Tom 
was  found,  with  his  friend  Adams,  the  most 
forward  in  supporting  the  Society  for  the  Abo- 
lition of  Night  Work  and  Limitation  of  the 
Hours  of  Labour,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  advocates  of  the  new  organization  ot 
the  trade,  about  to  be  established  to  improve 
their  moral  and  social  condition,  by  the  abolition 
of  night  labour,  and  limitation  of  the  hours  to 
fourteen  per  day  in  cases  of  necessity,  and 
twelve  in  ordinary  times ;  the  establishment  of 
new  societies,  apart  from  public-houses,  with  a 
small  well-selected  library  for  the  improvement 
of  its  members ;  the  establishment  of  a  fund  for 
the  relief  of  the  distressed  and  those  passed 
labour,  which  has  received  the  patronage  and 
support  of  that  noble  lord — the  friend,  patron, 
and    advocate    of  journeymen  bakers — Lord 
Robert  Grosvenor. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

TOM  MEETS  HIS  FELLOW-APPRENTICE,  HENRY  ABBOTT— A  JOURNEYMAN  BAKER'S  HOME— A  WIPE'S 
STORY— HENRY  ABBOTT's'  REFLECTIONS— THE  LIFE  OF  A  JOURNEYMAN  BAKER  WITH  A 
FAMILY  — ENTERS   BUSINESS — RESULT   OF  AN   IMPROVED   SYSTEM  OP   CONDUCTING   IT. 

"  Oh  !  there's  a  power  to  make  each  hour 

As  sweet  as  heaven  designed  it ; 
Nor  need  we  roam,  to  bring  it  home. 

Though  few  there  be  that  find  it. 
"VVe  seek  too  high  for  things  close  by. 

And  lose  what  Nature  found  us; 
For  life  hath  here  no  charm  so  dear 

As  home  and  friends  around  us." 


Befoe-E  closing  this  narrative,  there  is 
another  personage  in  our  story  to  whom  our 
readers  must  be  introduced,  and  that  is 
Henry  Abbott,  the  fellow-apprentice  of 
Tom. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  time,  Henry  in 
curred  the  ill-will  of  his  parents,  by  marry- 
ing, against  their  consent,  a  young  woman 
who  was  servant  at  a  respectable  family 
where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  going  with 
bread.  Their  objections  to  the  union  were 
notsomuch  against  the  young  woman  whom 
Henry  had  chosen  for  a  wife,  as  she  bore  a 
most  exemplary  character,  and  was  con- 
sidered very  good-looking,  but  to  her  sta- 
tion in  society,  and  the  condition  of  her 
friends,  who  were  poor  labouring  people. 
They  considered,  therefore,  that  he  had  de- 
graded himself  by  his  marriage.  He  was, 
in  consequence,  told  not  to  come  near  their 
house  any  more,  and  "as  he  had  made  his 
bed,  so  he  should  lie  on  it." 

Henry,  therefore,  immediately  left  for 
London,  where  he  hoped  he  should  be 
enabled  to  maintain  his  wife  by  his  honest 


industry,  and  resolved,  if  possible,  never  to 
solicit  any  assistance  from  his  friends. 

Tom,  on  his  visit  to  one  of  the  club- 
houses, on  a  Saturday  evening,  found  Henry 
there,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  he  was 
fast  getting  into  a  consumption,  having  a 
hollow  cough,  which  appeared  at  times  as 
if  it  would  suffocate  him,  and  drawing  his 
breath  with  great  difficulty. 

He  had  at  that  time  been  about  six 
years  in  London,  and  yet  such  had  been  the 
havoc  which  want,  hard  labour,  and  disease 
had  made  on  his  constitution,  that  he  looked 
more  like  an  old  man  of  sixty  than  one  not 
half  that  age. 

Henry  expressed  great  pleasure  at  seeing 
his  old  fellow-apprentice,  as  they  had  always 
been  very  friendly  and  sociable  during  the 
time  they  were  together  ;  and,  on  parting, 
hoped  he  would  come  and  see  him  at  his 
lodgings.  He  knew  his  wife  would  be  glad 
to  see  him  also. 

Tom  called  on  several  occasions  to  see 
his  friend  Henry,  who  lived  in  a  back  room 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smithfield.    The 
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place  was  very  clean  and  neat,  but  scantily 
furnished.  His  wife  often  said  to  him,  on 
these  visits,  she  was  thankful  for  what  they 
had  as  many  poor  creatures  had  not  as 
many  comforts  as  they.  Poor  and  humble 
though  his  dwelling  was,  Henry  often  told 
Tom  how  happy  he  was  with  his  *' old 
woman,"  who  did  all  she  could  to  make  him 
comfortable.  ''When  unemployed,"  he 
said  "  or  misfortune  or  sickness  attends 
Tis  i  hear  none  of  those  complaints,  lamen- 
tations, and  bickerings  when  I  come  home, 
which  I  frequently  hear  with  others.  What- 
ever her  thoughts  and  sorrows  may  be  at 
such  a  time,  she  hides  them  from  me ;  and, 
although  we  may  have  but  a  crust  of  bread 
to  eat,  she  endeavours  to  make  me  feel 
happy.  Often  has  she  said  to  me  on  such 
occasions,  *  My  dear,  when  you  are  out,  I 
know  you  have  the  cares  and  anxieties  of 
the  world  to  contend  with,  in  striving  how 
you  can  best  find  bread  for  me  and  my  little 
ones.  It  is  therefore  my  duty,  when  you 
return,  to  endeavour  to  lighten  your  cares, 
and  make  you,  as  far  as  I  can,  forget  your 
troubles,  and  render  your  home  happy.' 
This,"  said  he,  "only  makes  me  love  her 
the  more  ;  and,  however  much  my  parents 
may  be  offended  with  my  marrying  her  be- 
cause she  was  poor,  her  good  qualities  are 
more  to- me  than  riches,  *  which  take  to 
themselves  wings  and  flee  away.'  With 
her,  if  I  had  the  means  at  my  command,  I 
could  acquire  riches  ;  but  with  one  less 
domesticated  than  her  I  should  probably 
lose  them,  if  I  possessed  abundance." 

Tom  asked  him,  on  one  occasion,  if  he 
had  not  written  to  his  father  and  mother 
since  he  had  been  in  London  ?  He  said  he 
had  not ;  for,  from  the  manner  they  had 
treated  him  when  he  left,  he  resolved  never 
to  do  so,  so  long  as  his  circumstances  re- 
mained as  they  were.  They  should  never 
say,  he  had  solicited  help  from  them  in  his 
necessities  ;  '*  and  God  knows,"  he  said, 
'•these  have  been  severe  enough,  since  I 
have  been  in  London." 

The  folly  of  sucli  a  course  as  he  had  been 
pursuing  was  pointed  out  to  him  by  Tom, 
who  reasoned  with  him  on  the  subject,  and 
told  him  it  was  his  duty  to  submit  to  his 
parents ;  and  if  he  had  offended  them  to 
solicit  their  pardon,  and  not  they  his.  He, 
no  doubt,  would  expect  his  children  to  do 
the  same.  Besides,  he  said,  "  your  father 
is  in  a  position  to  assist  you  out  of  your 
difficulties,  and,  if  you  have  any  love  for 
your  wife  and  family,  you  are  in  duty 
bound  to  apply  to  him  for  their  sakes,  and 
not  allow  them  again  to  suffer  the  priva- 
tions they  have  already  experienced.^' 

On  this  point  Tom  was  ably  assisted  by 
Henry's  wife,  who  said  "  she  had  often 
wished  him  to  do  so,  and  not  to  remain 


estranged  from  his  family  on  her  account, 
but  rather  to  solicit  forgiveness  from  his 
parents  for  himself,  even  if  they  would  not 
extend  their  countenances  to  her." 

Their  united  persuasions  had  the  desired 
effect  on  Henry,  who  said, "  for  his  chil- 
dren's sake,  he  would  seek  to  be  reconciled 
to  his  family,  and  solicit  their  assistance  to 
enable  him  to  better  his  condition." 

For  this  purpose  he  first  wrote  to  his 
mother,  who  was  only  too  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  second  her  son's  views,  and 
accordingly  laid  the  letter  before  her  hus- 
band, who  she  knew  had,  as  well  as  her- 
self, repented  long  since  of  their  hasty  ex- 
pressions and  feelings  on  what  they  consi- 
dered their  son's  imprudent  marriage,  and 
which  had  caused  so  long  an  estrangement. 
The  result  was,  that  he  was  in  a  few 
months  afterwards  placed  in  a  situation  to 
take  a  small  business  in  London,  which, 
with  his  wife's  assistance,  he  carried  on 
creditably  to  himself,  although  not  so  pro- 
fitably as  he  could  have  desired  ;  but  the 
competitive  spirit  of  the  trade  would  not 
allow  him  to  do  better. 

Before  describing  the  particulars  of  his 
new  situation,  we  will  first  give  a  Wife's 
Story : — 

On  one  occasion  of  Tom's  visit  to  his 
friend  Abbott,  of  an  evening  before  his 
return  from  work,  his  wife  related  to  him 
the  particulars  of  their  trials  during  tlje 
time  they  had  been  in  London,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  substance : — . 

'^I  need  not  tell  you,"  she  said,  "the 
difficulties  Henry  had  to  encounter  in 
first  obtaining  employment ;  but  I  consider 
he  was  more  fortunate  than  others  in  this 
respect,  as  the  first  master  he  worked  for 
was  a  very  kind  man,  and  did  all  he  could 
to  assist  him  in  getting  forward,  especially 
when  he  found  he  was  a  maii'ied  man. 
This  is  not  the  case  generally,  as  many 
master  bakers  object  to  employ  married 
men,  for  what  reason  I  don't  know,  unless 
it  is  that,  by  the  usages  of  the  trade,  they 
are  entitled  to  have  a  certain  quantity  of 
bread  and  flour  each  week  for  the  use  of 
their  families,  which,  of  course,  enhances 
the  profit  of  their  labour.  In  other  re- 
spects I  am  sure  they  must  be  preferable 
to  some  of  the  young  men  I  have  heard 
Henry  speak  of,  who  are  anything  but 
steady  in  their  habits  and  manners.  Henry 
often  compares  them  to  sailors,  who,  hav- 
ing their  liberty  so  seldom  to  mix  with 
society,  cannot  enjoy  it  in  moderation,  but 
run  into  all  kinds  of  excesses,  and  waste 
their  money  in  debauchery  and  drunken- 
ness. 

^'  Many  times,  in  order  to  gain  employ- 
ment, has  Henry  had  to  deny  that  he  has 
been  married,  and  on  such  occasions   I 
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have   seen   him   but   once  in  the  week, 
and  tliat  for  an  hour  or  two,  except  of  a 
Saturday  night.    Two  or  three  of  his  em- 
ployers found  out  that  he  was  married, 
and  they  soon  afterwards  sought    some 
pretext  for  discharging  him.  On  each  occa- 
sion it  was  some  time  before  lie  got  em- 
ployment; and   I   don't    know  wliat  wo 
should  have  done  at  such  times,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  bit  of  bread  he  would  get 
given  him  from  his  club  mates  and  others 
that  he  knew.     This,  and  the  trifle  he 
would  get  a  week  from  the  club,  with  a 
sixpence  or  so  occasionally  Henry  would 
earn  for  helping  some  of  the  men  he  knew 
witli  their  basket  or  their  barrow  in  de- 
livering their  bread,  enabled  us  at  least  to 
live. 

"  At  one  time,  when  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  going  round  in  this  way  with  one  of  his 
acquaintance,  to  the  gentlemen's  houses 
at  the  West-end,  he  would  often  bring 
home  some  bits  of  meat  the  servants  would 
give  him,  that  could  not  be  used  in  the  fa- 
mily, and  which  have  made  us  many  anice, 
warm,  comfortable  meal,  when  we  should 
have  had  none  else ;  but  these  things  are 
seldom  to  be  obtained  by  the  poor  unem- 
ployed now  among  the  trade  to  assist  them 
in  their  necessity. 

"  It  used  to  be  very  hard  upon  us  at.  first 
when  Henry  was  unemployed  after  we 
came  to  London,  as  he  knew  no  one  to 
assist  us,  as  we  do  now,  neither  did  he  be- 
long to  any  club,  and  I  did  not  know  how 
to  get  anything  to  help  us  in  our  difficul- 
ties, as  I  do  now,  by  washing  and  mending 
the  linen  of  some  of  Henry's  acquaintances. 
*'  It  is  a  sad  life  for  any  woman  to  live 
who  marries  a  journeyman  baker.    When 
he  is  employed,  she  can  enjoy  none  of  the 
comforts  of  her  husband's  society,  for  as 
soon  as  he  returns  from  his  labour  in  the 
evening,  he  is  too  tired  to  sit  up  with  her  even 
for  a  short  time ;  and  as  to  taking  a  walk 
together,  except  of  a  Saturday  night,  it  is  out 
of  the  question,  unless  he  deprives  himself  of 
rest    altogether.     I    have   frequently  seen 
Henry  so  tired  of  an  evening  when  he  has 
come  home,  that  he  has  fallen  asleep  over 
his  tea,  and  I  have  had  to  keep  on  rousing 
him  in  order  that  he  might  finish  it. 

"As  soon  as  he  comes  home  and  has 
taken  his  tea,  he  generally  goes  to  bed  ;  but 
of  late  he  has  not  been  enabled  to  rest  long, 
the  cough  troubles  him  so  much  ;  and  if 
just  before  working  time  he  falls  asleep, 
I  have  to  wake  him  before  he  is  half  re- 
freshed by  his  slumbers  ;  and  as  you  must 
know,  Tom,  by  yourself,  it  is  so  difficult  to 
make  him  understand  what  he  is  about;  when 
he  gets  out  of  bed,  he  appears  in  a  state  of 
stupefaction,  and  dresses  himself,  as  it  were, 


greatest  part  of  the  time.  These  long  hours 
of  labour  are  killing  him  daily,  and  I  see  no 
hope  of  any  remedy  for  the  present  state  of 
things. 

**  You  know,  Tom,  that  when  Henry  is 
employed,  the  wages  he  receives  are  barely 
sufficient  to  maintain  us,  and  therefore  he  is 
obliged  to  put  up  with  many  things  when  at 
work  he  would  not  otherwise  do,  in  order  to 
continue  in  employment.  If  he  could  get 
anything  else  to  do  I  should  be  so  thankful, 
as  I  am  sure  his  health  would  improve  if  ho 
could  only  get  out  of  the  baking  trade." 

**  There  is  a  young  man  Henry  knows, 
who  appeared  not  long  ago  in  the  last  stage 
of  a  consumption,  and  his  cough  was  so  bad 
that  it  shook  him  almost  to  pieces.  He  went 
to  some  of  the  hospitals,  and  the  medical 
men  all  told  him  they  could  do  nothing  for 
him,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  his  ever  get- 
ting the  better  of  his  complaint  unless  he 
left  the  business ;  but  that  if  he  did  they 
might  be  able  to  patch  him  up  so  as  live  a  little 
longer.  His  wife  prevailed  on  him  to  do  some- 
thing else,  and  he  took  to  mending  umbrellas 
and  selling  a  few  penny  publications.  The 
last  time  Henry  saw  him,  he  said  he  was 
now  as  well  as  ever  he  was  in  his  life,  much 
more  comfortable  with  his  family,  and  ma- 
naged to  get  sufficient  to  live  upon  with  less 
labour  than  when  he  was  a  journeyman. 

*'  You  know  not,  Tom,  the  temptations 
that  many  journeymen  bakers'  wives  are 
beset  with ;  for  during  the  absence  of  their 
husbands  both  by  day  and  night,  and  having 
none  of  their  society  to  make  their  home 
happy  or  comfortable,  they,  many  of  them, 
seek  society  elsewhere,  and  frequently  with 
neighbours  who  are  not  of  the  most  sober 
and  prudent  habits.  They  then,  little  by 
little,  neglect  their  homes,  become  gin- 
drinkers,  gossipers,  slatterns,  and,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  sometimes  what  is  far  worse. 
I  have  always  avoided  mixing  with  company 
of  this  kind  whenever  I  have  met  with 
them,  considering  it  better  to  be  lonely  and 
uncomfortable,  in  my  own  little  home,  than 
be  merry  with  such  company.  I  find  now, 
with  my  little  ones,  I  have  enough  to  do  to 
keep  them,  as  well  as  my  room,  neat,  clean, 
and  tidy,  and  to  do  the  little  work  I  have 
taken,  so  as  to  add  to  our  comforts.  Some, 
when  they  do  fall,  are  to  be  pitied,  for  they 
have  not  courage  to  withstand  the  tempta- 
tions that  beset  them,  either  to  drown  their 
cares  in  gin,  or  to  fall  before  the  fascinations 
of  the  seducer,  when  the  means  of  getting 
their  children  bread  is  offered  them. 

"  Then,  again,  their  little  ones  enjoy  none 
of  the  benefit  of  a  father's  control  or  in- 
struction, for  as  soon  as  he  returns  from 
work,  they  have  to  be  put  to  bed,  or,  when 
older,  and  when,  as  is  generally  the  case, 


mechanically,    his    e-^es   being    shut    the  I  they  have  only  one  room  to  live  in,  are  sent 
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IntA  the  streets  to  play,  that  they  may  not 
disturb  their  father's  slumbers  by  their 
noise.  The  fjite  of  many  of  these  poor 
children  is  too  well  known  to  need  com- 
ment." ,     .  ^.        TT 

At  thissta^e  of  their  conversation  Henry 
entered,  when  ho  was  informed  by  Tom  that 
thev  were  talking  about  the  comforts  of  a 
journeyman  baker's  home. 

"  Comforts     of    a    journeyman    baker's 
home!"  exclaimed  Henry.  "What mockery 
to  call  them  comforts  !     Journeymen  bakers 
need    no    home,    and    have    no   business 
with  a  wife,  is  often,"  said  he,  "  stated  by 
some  of  the  masters,  and  truly  such  is  the 
case.     How  can  the  journeyman  enjoy  his 
home,  if  he  has  any  ?     He  has  to  leave  his 
wife   and  family  at   eleven    o'clock   every 
night    but    Saturday.      He    leaves     them 
alone  at  a  time  when  they  most  require  his 
protective  care.     If  fire,  sickness,  or  aught 
else  occur,  he  is  not  there  to  protect  them. 
The  little  ones  he  most  loves  may  be  de- 
stroyed, or  die,  for  want  of  his  assistance, 
and  he  is  far  away,  and  cannot  come  home 
if  called,  being  locked  in  his  prison-house. 
Once,  when  my  wife  was  taken  very  ill  dur- 
ing the   night,    she,    after  some  exertion, 
which  added  to  her  illness,  got  a  neighbour 
to  come  and  call  me,  but  I  could  only  speak 
to  her  through  the  grating  of   the   cellar 
where  I  worked.     As  to  waking  the  master 
to  let  me  go  home,  it  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.    I  tried  to  do  so,  but  he  was  dead  to 
everything  until  his  regular   time   in   the 
morning,   having    gone    to    bed    drunk   at 
night.      Then  why  talk  of    comforts  ?     It 
makes  my  heart  bleed  when  I  think  of  the 
miseries  we  have  to  endure. 

''  What  time  is  there  left  the  journeyman 
to  spend  in  the  enjoyment  of  wife  and  fa- 
mily after  the  labours  of  the  day  are  done  ? 
None.    If  there  he  aught  to  sweeten  life's 
cares  and  toils,   surely  it  is  their  society — 
surely  it  is  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the 
innocent  prattle  and  stories  of  a  man's  little 
ones.     How  delightful  it  is  for  them  to  nes- 
tle in  his  bosom,  and  to  bestow  on  him  their 
fond  caresses,  whilst  he  teaches  them  the 
early  lessons  of  instruction  and  guides  them 
in  the   way   they    should  go.      All    these 
comforts  are  denied  him.  through  the  bad 
nsages  of  the  trade  he  has  to  follow,  and 
also  any  time  to  attend  the  public  lecture- 
room,  the  duties  of  religion,  or  to  observe 
what  those  men  are  doing  who  have  been 
sent  to  parliament  to  make  the  laws  where- 
by he  is  to  be  governed,  or  how  they  manage 
the  affairs  of  his  country.     Surely  it  is  time 
for  this  degrading  and  brutalizing  system  of 
business  to  be  abolished,  by  which  the  bet- 
ter feelings  of  our  nature  are  blunted   or 
destroyed,  and  we  are  rendered  callous  to 
all  the  blessings  that  surround  us  in  this  life. 


"  Often  do  I  think,  when  I  leave  my  home 
at  eleven  at  night,  especially  in  cold  win- 
try weather,  to  resume  my  labour   for  the 
next  day,  and  when  I  see  all  other  persons 
retiring  to  bed,  of  the  unnatural  system  of 
carrying  on  the  baking  business  in  London. 
We  cannot  rise,  like  others,  in  the  morning, 
refreshed  by  sleep  during  the  time  Nature 
has  assigned  for  all  men  to  rest,  and  com- 
mence our  labour  like  rational  beings  ;    but 
after  a  short  and  feverish  sleep,  with  our 
natures  only  half  satisfied,  we  have  to  be 
dragged  from  bed,  to  plod  some  mile  or  two 
to  work,   and  when  we  arrive  at  our  mas- 
ter's door,  the  fact  of  its  being  only  a  few 
minutes  past  eleven  will  frequently  cause  a 
man  to  lose  his  situation,  although  he  may 
not  have  left  the  house  above  three  or  four 
hours  before.     Often  do  I  think  of  the  hard- 
ship of  our  lot.   But  this  state  of  things  will 
surely  have  an  end,  and  that  soon.     Men 
cannot  much  longer  continue  to  be  so  de- 
graded  and  debased,  without  some  deter- 
mined effort  to  better  their  condition." 

Henry   having    been    enabled    by    his 
father's  assistance  to  commence  business 
for  himself,  began  to  consider,  when  he 
was  thorouglily  settled,  how  he  could  best 
\  alter  the  evils  of  the  system  he   had  suf- 
fered from.     About  this  time  a  bill  v/as 
left  at  his  shop,  announcing  a  discussion,  at 
Somers-town,  between  the  master-bakers 
of  that   district  and    a   deputation    from 
the  committee  of  the  Operative   Bakers' 
Society,  as  to  the  practicability  of  making 
those  alterations  in  the  mode  of  working 
the  men  required,  so   as  to  redress  the 
grievance  of  which  they  complained.  This 
he  attended  ;   he  also  took  great  interest, 
as  well  as  a  part,  in  the  proceedings  during 
the  five  weeks  the  discussion  lasted ;  when 
he,  as  well  as    all    who  attended  regu- 
larly to  the  whole  of  them,  became  con- 
vinced of  the  practicability  of  the  mea- 
sures proposed  by  the  society.    A  resolu- 
tion to  that  effect' was  carried  unanimously. 
This  resolution  thej^  determined  to  put  in 
practice    immediately,    and     to    give    a 
fair   trial.     At   first  he  was    much    an- 
noyed by  persons  coming  to  his  shop  in 
the  morning  for   a   liot  loaf,   or  part  of 
a  loaf,  before  the  batch  could  bo  baked, 
and  then  going   to    His   neighbours'    for 
it,    by  which   he   lost    some  of  his  cus- 
tomers.   He  had  plenty  of  hot  rolls,  or 
bread  of  the  previous   evening's  baking, 
but  that  would  not  satisfy''  them.    What 
vexed  him  and  his  wife  most  was,  that 
those  who   required  this  hot  bread  for 
breakfast  were  generally  the  poorest  per- 
sons, and  those  who  could  ill  aftord  it,  some 
of  them  having  large  families. 

Nothing  dauntei  by  these  annoyances, 
Henry  determined  to  proceed  in  the  good 
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work  he  had  begun,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  find  that  he  not  only  obtained  better 
bread  than  before,  at  more  regular  hours, 
but  found  his  men  had  no  occasion,  as  was 
frequently  the  case  under  the  old  system, 
to  spoil  the  rolls  for  the  sake  of  the  batch, 
or  the  batch  for  the  sake  of  the  rolls,  so 
that  the  latter  may  be  baked  to  be  in  the 
shop  punctually  by  eight  o'clock  in  the 
rxiorning,  when,  if  they  had  "  pitched  in" 
during  the  night  (slept  too  long,)  the  batch 
would  have  had  to  have  been  drawn  before 
it  was  properly  baked. 

Under  the  nev/  arrangement  he  found, 
that,  by  his  men  coming  to  work  in  the 
morning  after  being  refreshed  by  sleep, 
they  worked  better,  and  got  through  their 
work  quicker  than  before.  With  a  little 
extra  assistance,  he  found  he  could  get  three 
batches  a  day  done  within  the  specified 
time ;  but  when  he  required  three  batches, 


he  always  sent  dinners  that  were  re- 
quired to  be  baked  to  a  neighbour'sj  that 
tliey  might  not  interfere  with  tho  regular 
routine  of  work.  He  considered  the 
health,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  his  men 
of  more  importance  than  accommodating 
a  few  persons  by  baking  their  dinners. 

The  health  of  the  men  he  found  to  im- 
prove considerably.  They  also  became 
more  steady  and  intelligent.than  before,  and 
took  greater  pride  in  their  personal  ap- 
pearance. So  great  a  metamorphosis  as  that 
which  took  place  in  the  habits,  manner, 
and  character  of  his  men,  he  little  expected 
to  find ;  and  what  was  equally  pleasing  to 
his  feelings,  he  found  on  inquiry  that  a  few 
others  had,  after  the  discussion  before 
alluded  to,  been  induced  to  give  the  pro- 
posed system  a  fair  trial,  and  had  wit- 
nessed the  same  results  as  himself. 


PAY    YOUR    DEBTS. 


1.  If  you  wish  to  secure  the  reputation  of 
beiug  un  honest  mau,  pay  your  debts. 

2.  If  you  would  avoid  bringing  disgrace  upon 
the  religious  party  you  belong  to,  pay  your 
debts. 

S.  If  you  are  anxious  to  get  a  good  article, 
and  be  charged  the  lowest  possible  price  for 
your  goods,  never  delay  to  pay  your  debts. 

4.  If  you  wish  to  obtain  such  credit  as  your 
business  may  require,  be  sure  to  pay  your 
debts. 

5.  If  you  would  remain  on  terms  of  fricnd- 
sliip  with  those  you  trade  with,  pay  your  debts. 

G.  If  you  would  avoid  embarrassing  others 
who  arc  dexjending  upon  the  settlement  of  your 
account,  pay  your  debts. 

7.  If  you  wish  to  prevent  mistakes  and  liti- 
gation, keep  your  accounts  well  adjusted,  and 
pay  your  debts. 

8.  If  you  wish  to  aid  in  the  circulation  of 
money,  never  let  cash  remain  by  you,  but  pay 
your  debts. 

9.  If  you  would  do  to  others  as  you  wish 
them  to  do  to  you,  you  ought  to  pay  your 
debts. 

10  If  you  wish  to  stand  clear  of  the  charge 
of  lying,  and  making  false  excuses,  pay  your 
debts. 

11.  If  you  desire  to  pursue  your  business 
with  peace  of  mind,  pay  yom*  debts. 


12.  If,  in  the  expectation  of  deatli,  you  would 
like  to  leave  your  affairs  in  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition, pay  your  debts. 

13.  If  you  wish  to  do  what  is  right  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  man,  you  must  pay  your 
debts. 

14.  Should  your  debts  be  ever  so  old,  or 
should  you  have  "  taken  the  benefit  of  the  Act," 
if  5'ou  have  the  means,  you  are  not  a  just  man 
unless  you  pay  your  debts. 

To  ennble  you  to  pay,  adopt  the  following 
advice: — Let  your  food,  living,  and  equipage 
be  plain,  and  not  costly ;  avoid  expensive 
clothing ;  abstain  from  wine  and  all  intoxicat- 
ing liquor,  and  never  keep  it  in  the  house ;  do 
not  sink  your  capital  by  purchasing  plate  or 
splendid  furniture ;  have  as  few  parties  as  pos- 
sible ;  be  careful  as  to  speculations,  and  never 
extend  your  trade  beyond  your  means ;  never 
aspire  to  be  shareholders  in  banks,  railways, 
&c. ;  have  as  few  men  about  you  as  is  con- 
venient, and  none  of  a  suspicious  character ,  be 
determined  to  refuse  all  offers  of  partnerships ; 
be  careful  as  to  lending  money,  or  being  bound 
with  others ;  avoid  all  lawsuits ;  keep  your 
books  posted,  and  look  well  to  the  accounts  of 
your  customers ;  bring  up  your  family  to  eco- 
nomy and  industry. 

If  you  observe  these  things,  you  will  always 
be  able,  with  God's  blessing,  to  pay  your 
debts. 


Sjelf-Keliance. — The  success  of  individuals  in  life  is  greatly  owing  to  their  early  leaniiug 
to  depend  upon  their  own  resources.  Money,  or  the  expectation  of  it  by  inheritance,  has  ruined 
more  men  than  the  want  of  it  ever  did.  Teach  young  men  to  rely  upon  their  own  efforts,  to  be 
frugal  and  industrious,  and  you  have  furuithcd  them  with  a  productive  capital  which  no  man 
can  ever  wrest  from  them. 
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METKOPOLlTAN  MEMOKANDA.— No.  VII. 


THE   CHAMPION  OF   ENGLAND,    AND    THE    CORONATION 

CEREMONIAL. 

Shakspearian  Introduction ;  Dramatic  Prelude.— Who  is  the  Chamjnon,  and  why  he  is  so.— The  descent  of 
the  Dynwke.—A  touch  about  Tamworth,  with  apcean  on  Peel.— A  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  on  Marmion. 
—A  Clerical  Champion  j^ut  hors  de  combat,  and  a  true  son  of  the  Church  to  the  rescue. — The  Challenge, 
how  given f  and  its  reu^arc/.— Souvenirs  of  George  and  William  IVth's  Coronation. — Caroline  and 
Adelaide. — Childe  Harold's  Chaunt  on  the  Brunswicks. — Economic  enthronements  ;  Lord  Londonderry." s 
horror  thereat,  and  restoration  of  his  equanimity. — An  wicommonly  long  Line  of  vea^  illustrious  Ances- 
tors, and  ichat  it  has  not  led  to. — "  Barbarous  Pomp"  leading  Civilization  captive. — The  varied  ingre- 
dients that  make  up  the  popularity  of  a  Coronation. — Particulars  of  the  JShow. — T/ie  Procession  outside 
and  in  the  Abbey.— The  ^' Recognition  of  the  Sovereign.'^ — The  demand— King ,  or  no  King  1 — The  first 
Offering  .—The  golden  Altar-cloth  and  ingot  of  gold.  -The  Oath.— The  Anointing  .—The  presentation  of 
Vie  Insignia. — The  Crowning. — The  Enthronization  and  the  homage. — Administration  of  the  Sacrament. 
Conclusion  of  the  Ceremony. 


In  the  third  part  of  ''Heniy  VI."  the  fol- 
lowing passages  occur.  Edward,  after 
long  hesitating  before  York,  whether  he 
should  there  venture  to  announce  himself 
monarch  instead  of  duke,  being  finally  per- 
suaded by  his  brother  Gloucester  (after- 
wards Richard  III.),  and  others,  at  last 
decides  in  the  afiimative  : — 

Edward. — Then  be  it  as  you  will ;  for  'tis  my 
right 
And  Henry  but  usurps  the  diadem. 
Sir  John  Montgomery. — Aye,  now  my  sovereign 
speaketh  like  himself, 
And  now  will  I  be  Edward's  champion. 
Hastings. — Sound,  trumpet;  Edward  shall  be 
here  proclaimed ; 
Come,  fellow-soldier,  make  thou  proclamation. 

\_Gives  him  a  paper.    Flourish. 
Soldier   [reads]. — Edward  the  Pourth,   by  the 
grace  of  God,  King  of  England  and  France, 
and  Lord  of  Ireland,  Sgc.  &c. 
Montgomery. — And  whosoe'er   gainsays   King 
Edward's  right, 
By  this  I  challenge  him  to  single  fight. 

IThrows  down  his  gauntlet. 
•  All. — Long  live  King  Edward  the  Fourth  ! 
j&Ting^.— Thanks,  brave  Montgomery ;  and  thanks 
unto  you  all ; 
If  fortune  serves  me  I'll  requite  this  kindness. 

This  quotation  is  so  singularly  graphic 
that  it  well  nigh  anticipates  all  that  need 
be  said  of  the  nature  of  the  office  and  du- 
ties of  the  Champion  of  England.  But  as 
some  years  have  now  elapsed  since  this 
functionary  figured  in  public,  and  as  a 
great  number  of  years  are,  fortunately, 
likely  to  elapse  before  he  is  again  a  living 
reality  on  the  only  occasion  that  presents  him 
to  general  notice,  our  readers,  especially 
the  younger  portion,  will  not  be  sorry  to 
make  his  acquaintance  at  our  hands. 

Like  the  Earl-Marshal,  the  Champion  is 
an  hereditary  officer  of  state.  The  feudal 
manor  of  Scrivelsb}^  in  Lincolnshire,  car- 
ries with  it  the  possession  of  this  dignity, 
and  the  championship  constitutes  the 
tenure  by  which  the  lands  are  held,  just 


as  the  presentation  of  a  flag  by  the  Duko 
of  Wellington  on  the  18th  of  June  is  a 
quit-rent  for  the  broad  domains  of  Strath- 
fieldsaye,  and  a  similar  oftering  on  the 
2nd  of  August  by  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough is  an  equivalent  for  Blenheim. 
This  manor  was  anciently  vested  in  the 
Marmion  family,  who,  it  is  said,  were 
hereditary  champions  to  the  dukes  of  Nor- 
mandy long  prior  to  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land. Be  this  as  it  may,  William  the 
Conqueror  granted  the  castle  and  manor 
of  Tamworth,  which,  though  a  small  and 
insignificant  country  town  as  to  popula- 
tion (less  than  8,0()0  inhabitants),  was  a 
place  of  considerable  historical  importance, 
and  is  not  likely  soon  to  lapse  into  obli- 
vion, thanks  to  its  connection  with  the  late 
Sir  R.  Peel,  whose  character  becomes 
more  warmly  appreciated  as  our  distance 
from  his  immediate  presence  increases. 
Tamworth,  situate  on  the  junction  of  the 
Tame  and  Anker,  in.  Warwick  and  Staf- 
ford, stands  on  the  ancient  Watling-street 
of  the  Romans,  and  was  a  principal  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  Mercia,  Immedi- 
ately south  of  the  town  is  a  castle,  reputed 
to  have  been  founded  by  Ethelfleda,  daugh- 
ter of  King  Alfred,  and  modernized  by 
its  proprietors,  the  Townsends,  one  of 
whom.  Captain  Townsend,  is  the  Liberal 
member  for  the  borough,  dividing  the  re- 
presentation with  the  present  Sir  R.  Peel, 
as  he  did  for  a  considerable  period  with 
the  deceased  statesman.  But  the  fame  of 
Tamworth,  and  of  the  family  first  alluded 
to,  is,  in  modern  days,  principally  derived 
from  the  passage  in  the  greatest  of  Scott's 
poems,  viz. : — 

•'  Two  pursuivants,  whom  tabarts  deck, 
"With  silver  scutcheons  round  their  neck» 

Stood  on  the  steps  of'sione. 
By  which  you  reach  the  donjon  gate. 
And  there  Avith  herald  pomp  and  state, 

They  hail'd  Lord  Marmion : 
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They  hail'd  him  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 
Of  Lutterward  and  Scrivelbaye, 
Of  Taraworth  tower  and  town  I'* 

In  a  note  on  this  very  passage  Sir  Walter 
supplies  a  great  portion  of  the  information 
necessary  to  illustrate  our  present  object. 
After  mentioning   some   of  the   personal 
facts  already  given,  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
';vhen  the  castle  and  demesne  of  Tam worth 
kad  passed  through  four  successive  barons 
from  Robert,  the  lirst  possessor,  the  family 
became  extinct  in  the  person  of  Philip  de 
Marmion,  who  died  in  the  20th  of  Edward 
the  First,  without  issue  male.    A  relation 
by  marriage,  Baldwin  de  Freville,  by  the 
supposed  tenure  of  his  castle  of  Tamworth, 
claimed  the  ofiice  of  Royal  Champion  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  and  to  do  the 
service  appertaining — namelj'',  on  the  day 
of  coronation  to  ride,  completely  armed, 
upon  a  barbed  horse,  into  Westminster- 
Hall,  and  there  to  challenge  the  combat 
against  any  who  would  gainsay  the  king's 
title.    But  this  office  was  adjudged  to  Sir 
John  Dymoke,   to  whom   the    manor  of 
Scriveiby  had  descended  by  another  of  the 
co-heiresses  of  Robert  de  Marmion;  and 
it  remains  in  that  family,   whose  repre- 
sentative is  Hereditary  Champion  of  Eng- 
land at  the  present  day. 

The  championship  having  been  decided 
to  be  annexed  to  the  Scrivelsby  estate,  as 
tije  caput  baronicdj  and  with  it  continued  to 
descend  in  the  male  line  of  the  Dymoke 
famil}'  for  sixteen  generations,  when  the 
manor  and  championship  became  vested  in 
the  Rev.  JohnDymoke,rector  of  Scrivelsby, 
prebendary  of  Lincoln,  &c.,   who,   being 
called  upon  to  officiate  at  the  coronation  of 
George   IV.,  preferred  a   petition  to   the 
court  of  claims ;  and,  in  consideration  of 
his  clerical  character,  he  was  allowed  to 
act  by  deputy  in  the  person  of  his  son. 
This  gentleman  accordingly  officiated  on 
that  the  last  occasion  when  a  coronation 
banquet  has  been  held  in  this  country,  and 
went  through  all  the  customary  ceremonies. 
These  consist,  as  already  partially  indi- 
cated,   of   the    following    observances: — 
Shortly  before  the  serving  of  the  second 
course  at  the  coronation  banquet,  it  is  the 
practice  for  tlie^royal  Champion  to  appear 
at  the  door  of  Westminster-Hall,  mounted 
on  a  white  horse,  and  in  complete  armour. 
Advancing  from  the  entrance  towards  the 
throne,  his  herald  proclaims,  at  three  dif- 
ferent stages  in  his  progress,  the  following 
challenge  : — "  If  any  person,  of  what  degree 
soever,  high  or  low,  shall  deny  our  Sove- 
reign Lady  Queen  CVictoria)  of  England, 
Scotland,    and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  &c.,  to  be  right  heir  to  the  imperial 
crown  of  Gr^at  Britain,  or  that  she  ought 
not  to  enjoy  the  same,  here  is  her  cham- 


pion, who  saith  that  he  lieth,  and  is  a  false 
traitor,  being  ready  in  person  to  combat 
with  him,  and  in  this  quarrel  will  adven- 
ture his  life"— the  Champion,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  each  sentence,  throwing  down  his 
gauntlet.  Having  reached  the  throne,  a 
gold  cup  full  of  wine  is  brought  to  the 
Sovereign,  who  pledges  the  Champion,  and 
then,  sending  him  the  cup,  the  latter  drmks, 
and  carries  off  the  vessel  and  its  cover  as 
his  fee. 

Such  was  the  ceremonial  observed  at  the 
coronation  olQueen  Anne  ;  but  nothmg  of 
the  sort  took  place  at  the  coronation  of  Vic- 
toria, nor,  indeed,  of  Queen  Adelaide.    The 
extraordinary  prodigality  of  the  expenses 
attending  the  coronation  of  George  IV.,  who 
devoted  months,  it  might  almost  be  said 
years,  to   the  study  of  the  paraphernaha, 
from  the  setting  of  the  jewels  in  the  crown 
to  the  tints  and  ties  of  the  footmen's  shoe- 
ribbons,  had  quite  indisposed  the  pubhc  to 
a  repetition  of  similar  gewgaws  ;  and  it  was 
full  in  keeping  with  the  simple  tastes  and 
feelings  of  his  late  Majesty,  and  with  the 
spirit  prevailing  when  he  came  to  the  throne, 
just  in  the  crisis  of  the  Reform  agitation, 
that  he  should  avoid  everything  beyond  a 
becoming  and  appropriate  splendour.     Ac- 
cordingly, the  assembling  at  Westminster 
Hall,  the  procession  thence,  the  return  thi- 
ther,  the  challenge  of  the  King's  Champion, 
all  this  was  done  away  with ;  but  still  the 
coronation,  even  as  a  spectacle,  was  superior 
to  the  preceding  one,  principally  because  of 
the  contrast  the  presence  of  Queen  Adelaide 
offered  to  the  absence  of  Queen  Caroline,  or 
rather  to  the  shock  given  to  public  decorum 
by  the  efforts  of  the  latter  lady  to  be  present, 
and  the  violent  efforts  of  her  husband  and 
his  partizans  to  prevent  her,  in  which  they 
succeeded  but' too  well ;  and  their  success 
produced  a   degree    of   mortification    that 
brought  on  her  death,  and  so  relieved  her 
persecutors  of  their  unfortunate  victim.^ 

Always  remembering  that  we  are  writing 
for  a  majority  of  those  to  Avhom  the  occur- 
rences we  speak  of  are  personally  unknown, 
and  bearing  in  mind  how  small  the  oppor- 
tunity now  is  of  gleaning  any  idea  of  the 
state  of  feeling  that  prevailed  at  the  period, 
we  are  induced  to  dwell  a  little  on  the  inci- 
dent last  mentioned,  viz.,  in  reference  to 
Queen  Cawline.  On  the  23rd  of  January, 
1821,  tke  King  opened  Parliament  in  per- 
son, and  recommended,  in  his  speech  froni 
the  throne, that  a  separate  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  queen,  who,  on  her  part, 
distinctly  stated,  through  Lord  Cthen  Mr.) 
Brougham,  that  she  should  decline  any 
pecuniary  grant,  until  her  name  was  re- 
stored to  the  Liturgy,  froni  which,  by  the 
King's  e:spress  command,  it  had  been  ex- 
cluded. Ultimately,  however,  she  thought 
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proper  to  accept  an  income  of  £50,000  per 
annum,  Avliicli  Parliament  had  voted  to 
her.  A  day  was  at  length  fixed  for  the 
coronation,  and  no  sooner  liad  it  transpired 
than  the  Uuecu  insisted  on  her  right  to  be 
crowned;  but  her  claim  was  disallowed, 
and  lier  presence  at  the  ceremony  strictly 
prohibited.  She  strongly  protested  against 
this  command  ;  and  during  the  ceremony 
(July  11),)  made  most  determined  attempts 
to  be  present,  rushing  from  entrance  to 
entrance,  from  portico  to  postern ;  squab- 
bling witli  door-keepers,  and  elbowed  by 
prize-figliters,  who  knew  that  the  greater 
their  ruffianism  the  greater  would  be  their 
reward.  Stung  with  rage,  she  returned 
liome  to  Brandenburgh-house,  fell  ill,  and 
died  within  a  fortnight.  But  even  in  deatli 
she  was  not  at  peace.  In  opposition  to  the 
directions  of  government  (G-eorge  was  in 
Ireland,)  as  to  the  route  of  the  funeral 
procession,  it  was  forcibly  conducted, 
after  a  violent  conflict  between  the  Life- 
guards and  the  populace,  through  the  city 
of  London,  the  great  focus  of  her  popu- 
larity all  the  time  of  her  feuds  with  the 
King  and  his  ministers.  At  length  her 
remains  were  embarked  at  Harwich,  and 
on  the  24th  of  August  were  deposited  at 
Brunswick,  w4th  but  little  ceremony, 
between  her  father  and  brother,  the  latter 
of  whom  was  tlie  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
who  fell,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  at 
Waterloo,  or  rather  at  Quartre  Bras,  as 
immortalized  in  one  of  the  linest  stanzas  in 
"  Childe  Harold."  where  also  there  is  allu- 
sion to  the  well-known  fact  of  the  Duke's 
having  devoted  himself  to  avenge  tlie 
death  of  his  father,  who  was  slain  in  the 
battle  of  Jena,  so  disastrous  to  Prussia, 
and  so  glorious  to  Napoleon.  The  lines 
would  bear  repeating,  if  only  for  the  noise 
they  made  in  their  day ;  but  the  reader 
must  refer  to  the  poem  himself. 

The  contrast,  as  we  were  saying,  between 
the  coronation  of  George  and  of  "William 
was  very  great,  if  only  for  the  contrast  af- 
forded in  the  persons  of  the  two  queens. 
It  was  seventy  years  since  a  queen  was 
crowned  before  Adelaide,  who  deported 
herself  most  admirably,  though  the  sailor- 
king,  her  husband,  was  thought  to  have 
carried  his  quarter-deck  simplicity  of  attire, 
&c.,  somewhat  too  far,  especially  as  his 
taste,  or  rather,  tastelessness,  as  it  was 
called,  in  that  respect,  operated  as  a  heavy 
blow  and  great  discouragement  to  many  of 
the  nobles,  who  wished  to  exhibit  their 
splendour  to  the  utmost;  Lord  liondon- 
derry,  in  particular,  being  violently  enraged 
with  ministers,  and  protesting  vehemently 
against  Whig  treasonable  partiality  for 
parsimony.  His  lordship  has  probably  out- 
lived his  alarms  on  the  latter  score  by  this 


time.  On  the  accession  of  her  present 
Majesty,  there  was  no  return  to  the  lavish 
excesses  of  George  IV.,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  so  enamoured  of  his  coronation  robes, 
that  he  used  to  have  the  an  placed  on  a  huge 
servant,  and  keep  the  man  walking  up  and 
down  in  his  royal  presence  for  hours  at  a 
time,  admiring  his  august  self,  as  it  were, 
by  proxy.  The  performance  of  the  Cham- 
pion was  one  piece  of  antique  etiquette  dis- 
pensed with  by  her  Majesty ;  but  Mr. 
Dymoke  claimed  his  gold  cup  and  cover, 
nevertheless,  and  had  his  claim  allowed, 
and,  in  1841,  was  created  a  baronet;  but 
whether  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Melbourne 
or  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  we  really  forget,  and 
have  not  the  means  at  this  moment  of  de- 
termining. Sir  Henry  Dymoke  is  not  only 
Hereditary  Champion  of  England,  as  we 
have  seen,  but  is  also  grand  prior  of  the 
sixth  langue  of  the  order  of  St,  John  of 
Jerusalem.  lie  is  the  seventeenth  of  his 
family  who  has  possessed  the  privilege  of 
the  championship,  the  first  being  instituted 
to  that  office  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  II. 
A  Dymoke  has  figured  at  every  corona- 
tion since,  excepting  the  last  two,  and  ex- 
cepting, also,  at  that  of  Edward  IV.  (see 
our  opening  quotation),  in  which  reign  Sir 
Thomas  Dymoke,  a  distinguished  soldier, 
was  put  to  death  by  that  monarch  for  fa- 
vouring the  House  of  Lancaster,  as  opposed 
to  that  of  York.  His  son  had  the  singular 
honour  of  being  champion  to  three  kings 
not  less  remarkable  than  Richard  lil 
Henry  VII.,  and  Henry  VIII.  ;  and  his 
grandson  did  the  same  for  two  queens, 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  for  their 
brother,  Edward  VI.  Another  Dymoke 
officiated  at  the  coronation  of  William  and 
Mary,  and  again  at  that  of  Anne ;  while 
another  Dymoke,  who  lived  to  upwards  of 
90,  enacted  the  part  of  Champion  to  the  two 
first  monarchs  of  the  line  of  Brunswick. 
Well  may  their  motto  be,  Pro  Rege  DimicOy 
— **  Dymoke  fights  for  the  king."  The 
wonder  is,  that,  considering  their  long 
descent,  they  have  not  obtained  far  greater 
titular  distinction,  seeing  how  very  freely 
distinctions  have  been  bestowed  on  others, 
and  more  especially  as  it  is  understood  that 
the  family  estates  in  Lincolnshire  are  quite 
adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  an  en- 
nobled position. 

Having  said  so  much  about  the  Champion, 
perhaps  we  could  not  find  a  more  fitting 
opportunity  than  the  present  to  say  some- 
thing in  detail  of  the  occasicn  upon  which 
alone  he  figures,  or  in  connection  where- 
with his  office  is  at  all  associated  in  the 
public  mind,  even  traditionally,  for  he. is 
now  virtually  but  a  myth.  And  we  may 
make  pretty  sure  that  the  white  horse  has 
pranced  his  last  in  Westminster-Hall,  and 
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the  herald  rnn^  out  his  final  defiance,  and  the 
knight  filing  down  his  guage  ;  that,  in  short, 
the  chivLilric  glories  of  the  Dymokes  have 
passed  away,  so  far  as  their  actual  acquaint- 
ance with  tiie  business  of    this  every-day 
world  is  again  possible,  even  in  so  rare  a 
pageant  as  a  coronation.     The  splendid  and 
impressive  ceremony  by  which  our  monarchs 
are  inaugurated  possesses  a  character  of  the 
highest  interest  in  the  eyes  of  every  British 
subject,  although  the   exact  nature  of  that 
interest  may  be  as  various  as  the  ceremony, 
for    even   the  most    rigid    utilitarian,    no 
matter  how  strong  his  objection  to  "  bar- 
barous pomp,"  as  such,  is  nevertheless   a 
keen  participant  in  some  or  other  of  the 
varied   emotions    which   such   a    spectacle 
must  conjure  up.      ''  The  antiquary,"  says 
Mr.  Dodd,  "  luxuriates  in  the   quaint  yet 
expressive  formalities  which  stamp  its  an- 
cient origin ;    the  admirer  of  our  Govern- 
ment glories  in  the  monarchy  as  an  institu- 
tion, and  honours  the  sovereign  as  its  type 
and  representative ;    the  philanthropist  re- 
joices in  the  kindly  feelings,  and  the  relief 
from  care,  portrayed  in  the  joyous  anima- 
tion of  assembled  thousands ;   while  the  pro- 
fessed sight-seer  is  regaled  with  a  display 
of  gorgeous  pageantry,  which  he  scarcely 
ever  hopes  to  see  equalled,  and  in  whicli  he 
feels  that  he  personally  enjoys  an  important 
share,   since    a    show    without    spectators 
would    lose   its  identity,  or,    as    Johnson 
forcibly  expresses  it,  *  magnificence  in  ob- 
scurity is    as    useless  as  a    sun-dial  in   a 
grave.  " 

To  impress  the  monarch  with  a  due  sense 
of  the  weighty  duties  he  has  undertaken, 
when  the  happiness  of  whole  nations  is  con- 
fided to  his  care,  and  to  afford  his  subjects 
an  opportunity  of  openly  acknowledging 
their  sovereign,  by  universal  homage,  are 
among  the  important  objects  attained  by 
the  imposing  rights  of  the  coronation  cere- 
mony— a  ceremony  where  the  representa- 
tives of  the  most  powerful  sovereigns  on 
the  earth  vie  in  glittering  grandeur  with  the 
native  nobility.  In  as  brief  a  compass  as 
possible,  we  shall  endeavour  to  put  an  ex- 
planatory abstract  of  the  more  important 
details. 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Sovereign, 
the  peers  and  peeresses,  together  with  such 
others  as  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  ob- 
tain tickets  (these  are  sometimes  sold  by 
the  first  possessor  as  high  as  £50,  and  even 
£100,  and  upwards)  take  the  places  assigned 
them  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  great 
officers,  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  to- 
gether with  the  peers  who  are  appoiniedto 
carry  the  regalia,  assemble  in  the  Jerusalem 
chamber,  adjoining  the  deanery.  There 
the  Chamberlain  of  the  Royal  Household 
delivers  to  the  Lord  High  Constable  the 


royal  ensigns,   and  the  latter  functionary 
places   them   in   the   custody  of  the  Lord 
Cireat  Chamberlain   of  England,  by  whom 
they  are  delivered  to  the  peers  appointed  to 
bear  them  at  the  expected  ceremony.     The 
Sovereign,  with  the  princes  and  princesses 
of  the  blood  royal,  attended  by  the  officers 
of  the  royal  household,  proceed  from  the 
Palace  to  the  Abbey ;  and  in  this  procession 
they  are  accompanied  by  the  representatives 
of  the  foreign  powers,  both  resident   and 
extraordinary.     To  enumerate  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  this  procession  would  occupy 
too  much  space,  so  it  must  suffice  to  say 
that  it  includes  almost  eveiy  functionary  at 
any  time  in  attendance  upon  the  person  of 
the  Sovereign — every  one,  of  course,  male 
and  female,  in  the  best  possible  attire.    On 
arriving  at  the  west  entrance  of  the  Abbey, 
the  Monarch  is  received  by  the  great  offi- 
cers of  state,  and  the  noblemen  bearing  the 
regalia ;  while  the  officers  of  all  the  royal 
households,  who   have    no   specific    duties 
during  the  ceremony,  pass  to  their  respec- 
tive seats.     Having  been  robed,  the  Sove- 
reign advances  up  the  nave  into  the  quire, 
Avhile  the  choristers  sing  the  anthem,  and 
the  spectators  shout  their  congratulations. 
Those  who  form  this  procession  then  pass 
to  the  places  in  ihe  Abbey  appointed  either 
to  their  official  position  or  to  their  rank  in 
the  peerage,  while  the  Sovereign  passes  on 
the  south  side  of  the  throne  to  a  chair  of 
state  named  the  Recognition  Chair,  where, 
after  the  usual  private  devotion,  kneeling 
upon  the  faldstool,  he  (or  she)  takes  his 
seat.     The  bishops  stand  on  each  side,  the 
peers  who  bear  the  four  swords  being  on 
the  right  hand,  and  the  sword  of  state  next 
the  royal  person  ;  on  the  left  hand  the  Lore" 
Great  Chamberlain  and  the  Lord  High  Con 
stable;  the  other  state  officers  and  the  re- 
galia-bearers near  the  royal  chair  ;  the  three 
bishops,  who  have  the  Bible,  chalice,  and 
patina,   near   the  pulpit ;  while  the  train- 
bearers,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  House- 
hold, and  the   Groom  of  the  Robes,  stand 
behind  the  Sovereign. 

AVhen  the  anthem  is  concluded,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Carterbury,  the  Lord  High  Con- 
stable, and  the  Earl  Marshal,  in  the  east, 
west,  north,  and  south  sides,  make  the  re- 
cognition thus  :  —  The  Archbishop  says  : 
**  Sirs,  I  here  present  unto  you  Queen  (or 
King)  the  undoubted  Queen  (or  King)  of 
this  realm  ;  wherefore,  all  you  who  are  come 
this  day  to  do  your  homage,  are  you  willing 
to  do  the  same  ?  "  Loud  acclamations  reply 
to  the  demand ;  and  the  Sovereign  again 
becomes  seated  ;  next  passes  to  the  altar, 
and  there  makes  the  first  offering — viz.,  an 
altar-cloth  of  gold,  which  is  delivered  to  the 
Archbishop,  by  whom  it  is  laid  on  the  altar. 
In  the  same  way,  an  ingot  of  gold,  weigh- 
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ingone  pound,  is  delivered  by  the  Sovereign, 
and  placed  by  the  Archbishop  in  the  obla- 
tion basin.  The  prayer,  "  O  God,  who 
dwellcst  in  the  high  and  holy  place,"  &c., 
is  then  said  by  the  Archbishop  ;  after  which 
the  Monarch  returns  to  the  chair  of  state, 
and  the  regalia  are  placed  on  the  altar  by 
those  peers  who  bore  them.  The  litany  is 
then  read  by  two  bishops,  and  the  com- 
munion service  by  the  Archbishop,  assisted 
by  the  bishop ;  and  then  the  sermon  is 
preached  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  or  the 
Bishop  of  London. 

The  oath  is  now  administered  in  the 
form  of  a  question,  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  in  it  the  Sovereign  swears 
to  govern  the  kingdom  according  to  law, 
to  maintain  *'  the  Protestant  reformed 
religion,  established  by  law,"  and  to  pre- 
serve the  rights,  possessions,  and  privileges 
of  the  clergy ;  and  to  a  copy  of  this  oath 
the  Monarch  applies  the  sign  manual.  The 
choir  then  sings — "  Come,  Holy  Grhost,  our 
souls  inspire,"  &c.,  the  Archbishop  reading 
the  first  line.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
hjnnn,  the  Archbishop  read3  the  prayer — 
"  O  Lord,  Holy  Father,  who  by  anoint- 
ing with  oil:"  followed  by  the  anthem — 
"  Zadock,  the  priest,  and  Nathan,  the 
prophet ;"  at  the  commencement  of  which 
latter  the  Sovereign  proceeds  to  the  altar, 
and  is  there  disrobed.  The  King  or  Queen 
is  then  seated  in  King  Edward's  chair, 
while  four  Knights  of  the  Garter  hold  a 
rich  pall  above  the  royal  head.  The  Arch- 
bishop anoints  on  the  head  and  hands  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  with  the  consecrated  oil. 
whicli  had  been  poured  from  the  ampula 
into  the  anointing  spoon.  He  then  pro- 
nounces the  words,  "Be  thou  anointed  with 
holy  oil,"  &C.5  and  the  Sovereign  again  sits 
down  in  the  chair  of  the  Confessor.  The 
spurs  are  then  presented,  and  having  been 
laid  on  the  altar,  the  sword  is  placed  in 
the  Sovereign's  hand,  with  the  words, 
"  Receive  this  kingly  sword,  brought  from 
the  altar  of  God,"  &c. ;  and  is  then  oifered 
on  the  altar  by  the  Sovereign, and  redeemed 
for  100  shillings  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
who  afterwards  bears  it  naked  for  the  rest 
of  the  ceremony.    Then  follows  the  inves- 


titure of  the  imperial  mantle  or  Dalmatian 
robe,  of  cloth  of  gold ;  the  orb  is  delivered, 
and  the  rubv  ring  put  on  the  royal  hand  ; 
the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Worksop  presents 
a  pair  of  richly-embroidred  gloves,  and  the 
two  sceptres  are  placed  in  the  Monarch's 
hands. 

Next  follows  the  crowning.  The  Arch- 
bishop consecrates  the  crown  with  prayer, 
and,  with  the  other  bishops,  places  it  on 
the  Sovereign's  head  ;  the  peers  and  peer- 
esses all  put  on  their  coronets,  the  bishops 
their  caps,  the  kings  of  arms  their  crowns, 
amidst  the  firing  of  guns,  the  acclamations 
of  the  assembly,  and  the  clangor  of  trum- 
pets. After  a  variety  of  other  observances, 
the  next  in  importance  is  the  enthroniza- 
tion :  the  Sovereign  being  placed  in  the 
throne,  and  the  exhortation  given  to 
"  Stand  firm  and  hold  fast,  from  hence- 
forth, the  seat  and  state  of  royal  dignity," 
&c.  Next  is  the  homage,  performed  by  tHe 
Archbishop,  first  for  himself,  and  the  other 
lords  spiritual  repeating  the  words  of  the 
homage,  next  the  royal  dukes,  and  then  the 
senior  of  each  rank  in  the  peerage  for  his 
own  degree,  each  peer  repeating  .after  his 
premier,  and  successively  touching  the 
royal  crown,  and  kissing  the  Sovereign's 
hand.  During  this,  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Household  throws  about  the  medals  struck 
to  commemorate  the  occasion.  The  Sacra- 
ment is  then  administered,  amidst  the 
greatest  formality  ;  after  wnicli  the  com- 
munion service  proceeds,  at  the  end 
whereof  the  final  prayers  are  read  and  the 
blessing  pronounced.  Finallj'^,  the  Sove- 
reign passes  into  King  Edward's  chapel, 
and  there  exchanges  the  robe  of  state  for 
the  royal  robe  of  purple  velvet ;  the  orb 
and  sceptre  royal  are  placed  in  the  royal 
hands,  and  the  procession  having  been  in 
the  meantime  formed  by  the  heralds  and 
officers  at  arms,  the  Monarcli  returns  to 
the  roj'^al  palace,  in  the  same  state  ajs  in 
the  procession  to  the  Abbey. 

There  are  some  curious  data  and  con- 
siderations in  connection  with  the  fore- 
going to  which  we  shall  probably  return 
again,  as  illustrating  topics  of  much  general 
interest  just  now. 


Illuminated  Printing.— In  many  of  the  old  printed  books,  the  initial  letters,  and 
occasionally  other  parts,  were  printed  in  red.  This  was  done  by  tAvo  workings  at  press,  and  w^as 
an  imitation  of  the  earlier  fashion  of  iliaminating  manuscripts.  The  practice  is  still  followed 
in  some  almanacs,  the  saints'  days  and  holidays  being  "  red-letter  days."  Some  ingenious  con- 
trivances  have  been  devised  for  working  in  various  colours ;  and  a  few  years  since,  a  curiou8 
book  was  written  and  published  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Savage.  Still  more  recently  printing  in 
gold  and  other  metals  has  been  practised.  This  is  done  by  printing  with  a  sort  of  size,  and 
afterwards  applying  the  metal  leaf.  Some  very  handsome  specimens  of  this  have  been  pro- 
duced  by  Messrs.  Howlett  and  Brimmer ;  but,  of  course,  the  process  is  too  costly  and  top  tedious 
ever  to  enter  into  competition  with  common  printing,  or  to  be  used  for  other  than  purposes  of 
luxury. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 


Spoken  language  is  vanously  designated.    It 
is  called  articulate,  or  regularly  jointed  ;  arti- 
ficial;  and  arbitraiy, or  conventional.    This  last 
definition  means  that  there  is  no  natural  con- 
nection existing  between  the  objects  represented 
by  certain  sounds,  and  these  signs  themselves  ; 
no  connection  other  than  that  of  general  con- 
sent or  agreement  in  the  appropriation  of  the 
particular  sounds  selected.      Thus,    we   have 
agreed  that  the  sound  toum  shall  be  indicative" 
of  a  place  inhabited  by  a  certain  proportion  of 
population,  under  certain  municipal  arrange- 
ments ;  but  in  the  sound  itself  there  is  no  more 
peculiar  aptitude  to  express  such  an  idea  than 
there  would  be  in  any  other  of  the  innumerable 
articulations  the   human   voice  is   capable   of 
uttering.      To  illustrate   this    statement,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  other  nations  have  adopted 
other  sounds  to  denote  the  idea  we  express  by 
toicn,  with  of  course  as  much  fitness  as  belongs  | 
to  our  own,  that  is  a  fitness  whose  only'founda- 
tion  is  the  common  consent  which  has  agreed  ; 
to  ^use   them.     Thus,  our  French  neighbours  | 
have  agreed  to  make  the  sound  ville,  and  the 
Germans  the  soimd  stadt,   expressive  of  the 
same  idea   we   indicate   by  the  sound  town. 
Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  terms  arbitrary  and 
conventional   as  descriptive  of  the  nature  of 
vocal  language. 

We  may  reasonably  suppose  that  every  lan- 
guage in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  history  was 
far  ruder  in  construction,  possessing  less  both 
of  convenience  and  elegance,  than  in  after-ages, 
when  the  cultivation  of  the  people  using  it  had 
increased  in  mind  and  manners.  As  a  natural 
attendant  of  their  progressive  civilization,  they 
would  seek  to  render  their  medium  of  inter-  ; 
communion  more  comprehensive  in  its  voca-  ; 
bulary,  more  nervous  in  its  idioms,  more  i 
euphonious  in  its  vocal  combinations,  and  more  j 
rich  in  that  important  and  numerous  class  of 
small  words  we  designate  particles.  Names 
were,  in  all  probability,  first  given  to  palpable 
and  visible  objects  —persons  and  things — before 
emotions  and  abstract  thoughts.  We  see  illus- 
trations of  the  nature  of  language  in  this  its 
earlier  stage  in  the  figurative  or  symbolical 
style  found  to  prevail  amongst  rude  and  simple 
nations,  qualities  being  frequently  expressed 
by  the  symbol  of  some  animal  or  thing  pro- 
minently marked  by  them.  There  can  be 
little  difficulty  in  conceiving  the  process  by 
which,  as  civilization  advanced,  the  pressure 
of  inconvenience,  inaccuracy,  and  confusion 
arising  out  of  such  a  practice  would  lead  to  the 
invention  and  appropriation  of  new  terms. 

In  all  probability  then  the  first  articulate 
sounds  or  words  employed  were  what  are  desig- 


f  nated  substantives,  or  names  of  things  ;   then 
1  the  names  of  actions,  or  verbs ;  and  then  the 
names  of   qualities   or   properties   of  objects, 
which  we  call  adjectives.      With  these  three 
classes  of  words  intercourse  might  very  well  be 
conducted.     Accustomed  as  we  have  been  to  a 
more  comprehensive  and  convenient  apparatus, 
we  should  indeed  find  it  difficult  to  carry  on 
communication  if  restricted  to  the  use  of  nouns, 
verbs,  and  adjectives  only,  just  as  a  man  who 
had  long  enjoyed  the  ample  resources  of  wealth 
would  find  it  difficult  to  accommodate  himself 
to  the  necessary  expedients  of  poverty.     Yet 
poverty  is   a  condition  in   which    many  live 
without  repining,  and  so  is  a  language  destitute 
of  the  many  contrivances  which   civilization 
has  invented  for  the  convenience  of  intercourse 
capable  of  serving  as  a  vehicle  of  thought — a 
language   possessing  only  such  words   as  we 
have  now  classified.     It  must  be  remembered 
we  are  speaking  of  possible  intercourse,  not  of 
easy  and  elegant.  For  this,  the  article  is  plainly 
unnecessary,  however  it  may  add  to  the  defi- 
niteness  of  our  expressions.     Adverbs  (and  in- 
deed adjectives  also),   as    indicating  qualities, 
only  supply  the  place  of  a  cumbrous  repetition 
of  nouns.    The  pronoun  is  a  luxury  of  language, 
very  valuable  no  doubt,  but  at  the  same  time 
very  capable  of  being  dispensed  with.   We  need 
not  prolong  this  enumeration.     An  interesting 
illustration  of  the  correctness  of  our  statement 
is  seen  in  the  fact,  that]  many  of  the  words 
which  now   take  an   independent  rank  in  our 
"  Parts  of  Speech,"  are  in  reality  nothing  but  the 
fragments  of  nouns   and   verbs.     Philologists 
know  that  the  article  a  or  an  is  an   abbrevia- 
tion of  the  numeral  one,  that  the  conjunction 
and  is  the  corrupted  imperative  {anad)  of  the 
Saxon  verb  to  add,  and  ^/(or   as   anciently 
written,  gif)  that  of  the  Saxon  gifen,  to  give  ; 
that  the  preposition  through  is  derived  from 
the   Saxon  dooVy  &c.  &c. 

The  ingenious  writer  Home  Took^  in  his  work 
called  the  '*  Diversions  of  Purley,"  uses  the 
following  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  apparatus  of  language  has  been  gradually 
enlarged  by  the  multiplication  of  parts  of 
speech.  The  first  rude  carriages  constructed 
for  purposes  of  conveyance  consisted  only  of 
such  parts  as  were  necessary  for  locomotion. 
The  various  contrivance  of  modern  vehi- 
cles, the  wheels  which  render  them  rapid 
and  easy  of  motion,  the  cushioned  seats 
which  increase  their  comfort,  the  glass- 
windows  regulating  the  admission  of  light  and 
air,  are  the  improvements  and  after- thoughts  of 
luxury.  So  the  abbreviations  and  modificationy 
of  original  and   less  convenient  words,  which 
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wc  possess  in  our  articles,  adverbs,  conjunctions, 
propositions,  &c.,  are  the  ivheels  and  springs  of 
language— the  ^vhigs  of  Mercury.  We  might 
get  on  without  them,  as  we  might  travel  from 
place  to  place  on  a  carriage  without  wheels, 
but  our  progress  would  be  slow,  heavy,  and 
tedious. 

]^ran  is  naturally  impatient.  When  journey- 
ing he  is  anxious  to  press  on  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, and  with  as  little  expenditure  as  possible 
of  strength  and  comfort.  Hence  the  successive 
improvements"  in  our  modes  of  transport. 
Thought,  too,  is  impatient,  ever  quicker  in  its 
operations  than  speech,  and  in  obedience  to  its 
impulse,  the  tendency  of  society  has  invariably 
been  to  render  the  great  medium  of  intercourse 
as  nearly  rapid  as  possible  with  the  workings  of 
tlie  mind,  of  whose  thoughts  it  is  the  minister. 
This  tendency  has  displayed  itself  in  two  ways, 
first,  in  the  adoption  of  abbreviated  modes  of 
expression,  and  secondly,  in  the  coinage  of 
new  words. 

Every  familar  idiom  bespeaks  the  disposition 
to  abbreviate.  Lengthy  sentences  become  com- 
pressed into  formulas  whose  analysis  often  puz- 
zles the  ingenuity  of  the  philologist.  It  is 
in  this  \Y2iy  that  the  stately  "  God  be  with 
you  "  has  given  place  to  the  brief  and  facile 
**  good-bye."  The  names  of  persons  and  places 
present  innumerable  instances.  Thus,  Hospital- 
fields  have  become  abbreviated  into  Spitalfields. 
Colquhoun  and  Cholmondely,  though  yet  con- 
taining their  antique  orthography,  are  pro- 
nounced Cohoun  and  Chumley.  Such  are  il- 
lustrations of  the  uniform  tendency  displayed 
so  to  modify  the  medium  of  human  intercourse 
as  to  render  its  use  easy  and  rapid. 

In  the  course  of  this  process,  as  we  have  said, 
numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  voca- 
bulary of  language,  and  the  words  at  present 
employed  are  divided  by  grammarians  into 
several  distinct  classes,  denominated  ''  Farts  of 
Speech."  They  are  nouns,  adjectives,  adverbs, 
verbs,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  interjections, 
articles,  and  pronouns. 

The  interjection  does  not  properly  belong  to 
conventional  speech.  The  sounds  so  named 
are  but  the  simple  and  inarticulate  utterances 
occasioned  by  sudden  or  powerful  emotions. 
They  belong  to  the  third  class  of  natural  signs. 
Tlie  grammatical  arrangement  of  the  remain- 
der is  open  to  many  and  grave  objections.  It 
would,  however,  require  greater  space  than  we 
can  afford  to  do  justice  to  the  grounds  upon 
which  w^e  should  suggest  a  new  classi- 
fication. 

There  are  two  circumstances  connected  w^ith 
vocal  language  which  necessarily  limit  its  uti- 
lity. In  the  first  place,  it  can  serve  as  a  me- 
dium of  intercourse  only  to  persons  present  to 
each  other.  The  human  voice  is  of  limited 
range,  and  even  with  the  artificial  aid  of 
acoustical  instruments,  its  sound  can  be 
heard  only  at  a  short  distance.    In  the  second 


place,  sound  is  not  permanent ;  its  utterances 
perish  at  birth.  It  is  the  medium  of  comrn'oni- 
cating,  but  not  of  preserving  or  transmitting, 
thought ;  and  without  some  new  expedient  of 
human  ingenuity,  not  only  could  no  record  be 
preserved,  further  than  memory  could  accom- 
plish this,  of  tlie  ordinary  events  of  private  and 
public  life,  tlie  transactions  of  commerce,  and 
the  enactments  of  legislation ;  but  all  the  sub- 
lime conceptions  of  genius — the  creations  of 
poetry — tlie  speculations  of  philosophy,  would 
be  doomed  to  perish.  The  voice  of  genius 
might  propound  them,  but  beyond  the  circle  of 
their  auditors  they  could  not  be  carried,  except 
by  the  labour  of  vocal  repetition ;  nor  could 
their  author  leave  behind  him,  as  his  monument 
and  legacy  to  man,  the  mighty  thoughts  of  Iiis 
mind,  save  as  tradition  might  become  the  un- 
certain vehicle  of  handing  them  dowai,  muti- 
lated and  impaired,  from  sire  to  son.  Then, 
too,  w^ould  tlie  salutary  lessons  of  history,  and 
the  healthful  examples  of  the  mighty  dead, 
have  been  lost  to  us. 

To  possess  some  means  of  preserving  the  me- 
mory of  events,  and  of  recording  public  enact- 
ments and  the  various  results  arrived  at  by  the 
investigations  of  the  great  and  wise,  must  be  of 
the  highest  importance  to  society  under  all  cir- 
cumstance and  in  every  stage  of  progress.  There 
arise  too  in  the  daily  experience  of  all  classes 
—  wii ether  the  statesman  concerned  in  the  go- 
vernment of  distant  dependancies  and  inter- 
ested in  the  policy  of  foreign  states,  or  the  mer- 
chant holding  commercial  relations  with  far-off 
portions  of  the  great  globe,  or  the  philanthro- 
pist whose  sympathies  extend  to  remote  climes 
less  advanced  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  bless- 
ings of  civilization  than  his  own,  or  the  friend 
separated  by  the  w'ide  expanse  of  ocean 
from  many  yet  near  to  him  in  thought  and 
affection — there  arise  in  the  daily  experience 
of  such,  innumerable  necessities  for  communi- 
cating, for  holding  intercourse,  far  beyond  the 
limits  to  which  the  voice  of  man  can  travel,  and 
conducted  by  means  easy,  convenient,  and  cer- 
tain . 

Thus  to  preserve  thought,  and  thus  to  send 
it  forth — to  transmit  it  to  the  distant  and  the 
future — it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  some 
material  substance,  tangible  and  durable,  and 
to  invent  a  series  of  marks,  to  be  impressed  by 
painting  or  indentation  upon  such  substance — 
those  marks  serving  as  visible  signs  to  repre- 
sent the  sound  of  the  voice,  as  sounds  are  audi- 
ble tigns  representing  thoughts.  So  that  by  a 
process  exactly  similar  in  its  principle  to  that 
by  which  we  exp.ress  thought  in  sound,  do  we 
now  express  sound  in  painted  or  indented  cha- 
racters :  appealing  in  this  case  to  the  sense  of 
seeing,  as  in  the  former  we  appealed  to  the 
sense  of  hearing.  The  substance  on  which 
these  signs  or  embodiments  of  thought  are  thus 
impressed,  being  capable  of  preservation  to  fu- 
ture times,  or  of  transmission  to  distant  parts 
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renders  thought    as    permanent   as    its    own 
durability,  and  as  easy  of  conveyance  as  itself. 
Such  are  the  nature  and  uses  of  written 
LANGUAGE.     By  means  of  it  there  have  been  , 
handed  down  to  us  the  records  of  the  past,  and  j 
preserved,  for  our  instruction  and  profit,  the  , 
lessons  of  those  sages  who  have  lived  before  us,  [ 
but  who,  being  dead,  are  thus  enabled  yet  to  i 
speak.     By  means  of  it  we  carry  on  correspon-  j 
dence  with  peoples,  how  distant  soever  be  their  j 
habitation  from  our  own  shores ;   holding  with  i 
them  the  varied  intercourse  of  friendship,  of 
commerce,  and  of  legislation ;  and  accumulat-  j 
ing,  in  the  mutual  knowledge  we  thus  gain  of  i 
each  other's  circumstances  and  fortunes,    the  | 


materials  and  food  of  that  sympathy  which 
should  exist  between  those  of  whom  it  is  said, 
"  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  that 
dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  earth." 

The  comprehensiveness,  the  convenience,  and 
the  accuracy  of  the  apparatus  employed  for  in- 
tercourse of  this  kuid  will  of  course  depend 
upon  the  progress  made  in  civilization  by  the 
nations  using  it.  The  exceeding  beauty  of  our 
own  system  of  signs  we  shall  hereiifter  have 
occasion  to  describe.  Let  us  however  first 
glance  at  some  of  the  ruder  means  which 
have  been  adopted  by  peoples  less  cultivated 
than  ourselves.  With  this  we  shall  commence 
the  next  chapter. 


PUBLIC   EXECUTIONS: 


THEIR  CHARACTER,   THEIR  PLACE  IN   THE  SCALE  OF  EXHIBITIONS; 
AND    THEIR   EFFECTS  ON    THE    MIND. 


There  is  an  old  saying,  "  Show  me  a  man's 
companions,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  he  is." 
This  old  saw,  I  think,  can  never  be  better 
illustrated,or  moie  Unmista^keabljconfirraed, 
than  at  a  public  execution.  Do  we  want  to 
ascertain  the  intrinsic  character  of  these 
legal  performances,  let  us  take  our  stand 
in  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  lead- 
ing to  the  scene  ;  and  there,  if  we  are  any- 
thing of  adepts  at  reading  the  countenances 
of  those  who  pass,  a  very  few  minutes  will 
satisfy  us  at  once,  and  for  ever,  on  this 
really  important  point. 

Long  before  I  questioned  the  7^ighteoiis- 
ness  of  capital  punishment,  I  could  not 
avoid  being  struck  by  the  strange  pecu- 
liarity of  feature  in  the  assemblage  always 
collected  by  such  an  event.  I  have  stood 
for  hours,  at  my  own  shop  door,  contem- 
plating the  scene  before  me  in  disgust  and 
astonishment.  Such  a  continuous  stream 
of  gaping  and  grinning  jaws,  wooden  faces 
and  leaden  eyes,  forms  uncouth,  and  dia- 
bolical visages,  have  I  witnessed,  that  my 
very  heart  has  seemed  to  turn  within  me, 
and  I  have  loathed  to  think  myself  a  man. 
Surely  some  slight  consciousness  of  a  self- 
gratulatory  disposition  is  excusable  on  an 
occasion  like  this ;  but  most  certainly, 
whether  excusable  or  not,  I  must  plead 
guilty  to  a  very  considerable  dash  of  it 
myself;  and  I  would  moreover  venture  a 
v/ish  that  such  a  feeling  may  not  only  exist 
in  one  person,  but  that  it  may  become 
general,  and  prevail  even  until  the  cause  of 
it  be  wholly  annihilated. 

The  gatherings  at  an  execution  consist 
of  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  of  the 
people  ;  men  whose  countenances  are  .'41- 
nocentof  one  redeeming  feature,  and  tuv. 


seem  utterly  incapable  of  moulding  them- 
selves   into   an   expression   of    benevolent 
sentiment,  flock  to  an  execution.     People 
who  never  go   out  of  sight  of  their   own 
chimney-tops,  except  to  their  daily  toil  or 
the  public-hou-sej  will  yet  strain  a  point, 
and  go  to  the  ''hanging,"  as  they  call  it. 
The   coal-pit  banks  will  be   cleared  for  a 
dozen  miles  all  round,  to  witness  an  execu- 
tion.    I   do  not  say  this  in  contempt  of 
colliers,  since  they  are  a  most  useful  set  of 
men ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  a 
body,  they  have  had  fewer  advantages  than 
almost  any  other  class  of  the  community, 
and  consequently  are  not  to  be  blamed  if 
they  exhibit  a  greater  amount  of  ignorance. 
My  native  town  has  been  invariably  thronged 
with  them  whenever  an  execution  has  taken 
place,  and  never  at  any  other  time.     In 
short,   the  notoriously-depraved  character, 
of  whatsover  kind,  will  be  the  witness  of  an 
execution. 

And  what  do  these  poor,  brutalized  crea- 
tures want  to  see  .^  Is  it  to  see  that  the  law- 
is  duly  and  honestly  carried  out  .^  Pooh  ! 
nothing  of  the  sort;  they  are  not  so  par- 
ticular on  other  occasions.  Is  it  merely  an 
excuse  to  get  a  holiday  ?  No,  for  they  may 
have  that  another  time.  Is  it,  then,  just  to 
see  the  croAvd,  and  go  back  again }  No,  not 
that ;  for  they  are  not  content  to  be  in  the 
crowd,  if  they  cannot  get  a  sight  of  the 
darling  spectacle.  And,  moreover,  it  has 
happened  that  a  reprieve  has  come  just  in 
time  to  balk  the  gazers  of  their  anticipated 
gratification,  and  this  has  given  rise  to  such 
symptoms  of  disappointment  as  plainly 
showed  that  they  wanted  a  fellow-creature 
to  be  strangled  for  their  special  amuse- 
ment I     Yes,  now  we  have  it.    Alas  !  alas  , 
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it  is  the  ''a?nusemc7it"'—t]ie  "fun"— they 
want  to  see.  They  want  to  see  how  the 
poor  wretch  "  stands  it "  when  he  comes 
upon  the  drop.  They  want  to  see  whether 
he's  **  game  ;"  whether  he  looks  pretty 
**cockit,"  or  chopfallen,  and  to  see  if  he 
trembles,  and  to  think  how  strangely  he'll 
feel  himself  just  now.  They  want  to  hear 
the  noise  of  his  body  as  it  falls  upon  the 
rope,  and  to  see  the  sickening  convulsion 
that  follows.  They  want  to  feast  their  eyes 
upon  his  quivering  limbs,  and  his  desperate? 
but  ineffectual  struggles  for  air,  and  to 
think  how  he  is  enduring  the  agonies  of 
suffocation.  These  are  the  abominable 
secrets  of  those  who  go  to  an  execution ; 
these  are  the  hellish  appetites  they  desire 
to  2:ratify. 

The  numerous   cases   of   theft,   and  the 
scenes  of  gross  impropriety^  drunkenness, 
and  riot,  that  take  place  among  such  a  mob 
after  au  exhibition  of  this  kind,  are  of  no 
importance  here,  except  as  they  afford  an 
additional  proof  of  the  brutality  of  the  per- 
sons by  whom  they  are  enacted,  and  who  : 
have  so  recently  profited  by  the  truly  ami- 
able and  judicious  teachings  of  that  best  | 
and    greatest    of    all    moralists  —  "  Jack  j 
Ketch!" 

In  the  next  place,  who  are  the  characters 
that  studiously  avoid  such  exhibitions  ?  Are 
they  the  brutal?  No,  but  the  reverse. 
They  are  ^iie  refined  and  cultivated ;  the  re- 
fined in  heart  as  well  as  in  manner  ;  such 
as  would  not  wantonly,  and  for  mere  sport, 
put  the  least  sentient  animal  to  needless 
pain.  The  meek  and  pious  Christian  has 
no  such  grovelling  appetites  to  satisfy  as 
those  we  have  been  describing.  It  is  no 
pleasure  to  him  to  witness  the  sufferings  of 
another.  His  only  pleasure  would  be  that 
of  relieving  the  sufferer ;  and  as  this  could 
not  be  done  in  the  case  before  us,  he  would 
not  witness  what  he  could  not  relieve. 

I  think  it  must  be  granted,  then,  that 
whatever  harmonizes  wholely  and  solely 
with  our  evil  passions  is  in  itself  an  unmiti- 
gated evil. 

But  experience  shows  that  public  execu- 
tions harmonize  wholly  and  solely  with  the 
evil  passions. 

The  unavoidable  consequence,  therefore, 
is,  that  public  executions  are  umitigated 
evils. 

But  they  harmonize  also  with  the  most 
vulgar  and  uncultivated  taste,  and,  conse- 
quently, must  stand  the  lowest  in  the  scale 
of  exhibitions. 

And  now  what  is  their  effect  upon  the  mind  ? 
My  own  experience  shall  furnish  the 
answer.  I  have  not  witnessed  an  execution 
since  I  was  a  boy  at  school ;  and  no  sum 
of  money  would  induce  me  to  be  present  at 
another.   The  effects  of  the  last  have  not  yet 


evaporated  from  my  mind,  and  I  shall  always 
retain  the   disagreeable  impressions  it  pro- 
duced.    The  immediate  effects  of  it  were  of 
such  a  horrible  description   that  I   cannot 
relate  them  without  a  vivid  recollection  of 
the   agony   I  once    endured,  and   which  I 
would  not  endure  again  for  anything  short 
of  life.     For  some  time   ray   thoughts  and 
actions  did  not  seem  to  be  my  own.     There 
seemed  to  be  another  being  within  me,  with 
whom  I  was  obliged  to   maintain  an  inces- 
sant struggle  for  the  mastery.     I  could  not 
sit  at  the  dinner  table  without  thinking  I 
should,   in   some   unguarded    moment,   be 
impelled  to  snatch  up  a  knife  and  plunge  it 
into  the  bosom  of  some   one  of  my  nearest 
and  dearest  friends ;    and  that  too   for  no 
other  apparent  purpose  than  to  place  myself 
in  the  awful  position  of  the  poor  wretches  I 
had  seen  dangling  upon  the  gallows.    Many 
a  time  has  the  cold  perspiration  stood  up- 
on my  forehead,  in  the  moment  of  severe 
trial ;   and   many  a  time  have  I  escaped 
from    the  paroxysm  with  a  faintness  that 
told  how  sharp  had  been  the  inward  con- 
tention between-sanity  and  madness. 

And  did  I  love  those  dear  friends  any  the 
less  while  1  was  thus  passing  through  the 
ordeal  of — kill  them  or  not  kill  them  ?  No ; 
I  loved  them  as  my  own  life  ;  nay,  I  would 
have  sacrificed  my  life  in  their  behalf;  and 
yet  the  revolting  fascination  of  blood  and 
the  gallows  fired  my  brain,  and  inspired  me 
with  the  dreadful  thought  I  tell  of.  What 
would  have  been  the  agony  of  my  dear 
parents  and  sister  had  they  known  what  was 
passing  within  me  !  And  how  could  I  warn 
them  of  their  danger  by  revealing  the  horrid 
secret  ?  It  w^as  too  dreadful  to  disclose. 
But  happily,  I  could  trace  the  effect  to  its 
proper  cause  ;  and  trusting  that  the  excite- 
ment may  in  time  wear  itself  out,  I  retained 
my  terrible  secret. 

If,  then,  such  has  been  the  experience  of 
one  person,  who  sliall  say  that  it  has  not 
been  the  experience  of  hundreds  ?  And 
who  shall  dare  to  assert  that  homicide, 
under  such  circumstances,  is  marked  with 
the  deep,  dark  stain  of  murder,  and  is 
worthy  of  death — of  the  gallows  !  And  yet 
what  plea  could  be  set  up  by  a  poor,  guilty 
innocent,  that  would  satisfy  a  jury  unable  to 
appreciate  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  mis- 
fortune ?  None  whatever.  Unquestion- 
ably, such  a  one  would  be  consigned  to  the 
gallows,  as  a  bloody-minded  and  deliberate 
murderer !  But  in  the  eye  of  heaven,  who 
would  be  respo7isihle  for  the  blood  shed  by 
this  man  ?  The  rulers  of  his  country ;  those 
who  had  the  power  to  withhold  such  cursed 
spectacles  from  his  sight,  and  would  not  do 
it.  These  are  the  truly  guilty ;  and  heavy 
indeed  will  be  the  load  of  crime  for  which 
they  must  answer,  if  they  do  not  speedily 
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remove  those  loathsome  nuisances — those 
abominable  and  Avide-wasting  immoralities 
—  public  executions  —  from  the  much- 
abused  eye  of  society. 

But  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  a 
relative  of  mine,  on  one  occasion,  experi- 
enced distress  similar  to  my  own.  For  some 
time,  after  witnessing  an  execution,  the 
peculiar  expression  of  his  countenance 
induced  me  to  watch  him  narrowly.  The 
loss  of  appetite,  the  pallid  face,  the  stolen 
glance,  the  set  or  grinding  teeth,  and  the 
expression  of  horror  he  uttered,  all  led  me 
to  think  that  if  he  did  not  actually  labour 
ander  the  same  smothered  madness  as  I  had 
done,  his  mind  was  still  far  from  its  usual 
condition. 

I'here  is  a  delicacy  connected  with  these 
matters  that  shuns  the  light,  and  hides  itself 
under  the  surface  of  society ;  and  therefore 
prevents  the  public  from  seeing  the  extent  of 
the  evil  occasioned  by  the  sight  of  an  execution. 
No  one  likes  to  expose  the  secrets  of  his  own 
prison-liouse.  No  one  likes  to  be  called  "  mad 
dog."  No  one  likes  to  be  regarded  as  the 
dangerous  individual  who  might  perchance 
bite  you  if  you  go  too  near  him.  But  could 
the  veil  that  separates  real  from  artificial  life 
be  drawn  aside,  what  an  amount  of  incipient 
crime,  confirmed  brutality,  and  downright  mad- 
ness, may  we  not  discover !  And  how  much 
of  it  may  not  be  directly  traceable  to  that  most 
null  allowed  and  blasting  eight — a  public  exe- 
cution 

I,  however,  am  one  of  those  who  think  it  a 
duty  to  sacrifice  private  feeling  for  public  good, 
and  therefore  give  my  humble  testimony  to  the 
injurious  effects  of  public  executions.  And 
I  most  firmly  believe  that  if  all  who  have  been 
injured  as  I  have  been,  would  lay  themselves 
open  as  I  liave  done,  a  case  may  be  produced 
overwhelming  enough  to  bury  this  hateful 
relic  of  barbarism  out  of  our  sight. 

It  is  useless  to  say  that  certain  classes  ought 
not  to  attend  these  scenes;  for  they  will 
attend  them.  To  some  persons  of  a  nervous 
temperament,  such  scenes  have  a  peculiar  and 
dreadful  fascination ;  and,  unless  restrained  by 
moral  principle  from  attending  them,  they 
cannot  resist  the  temptation. 

But  if  it  be  true  that  one  very  large  class  of 
characters — perhaps  the  greater  half  of  the 
people — ought  not  to  witness  these  spectacles, 
it  is  equally  true  that  government  ought  not 
to  exhibit  them  ;  for,  certainly,  that  which  is 
not  fit  to  be  seen  is  not  fit  to  be  shown ;  and 
this  we  may  set  down  as  an  axiom  of  common 
sense,  without  consulting  either  Watts  or 
Whateley. 

We  have  now  seen  the  nature  of  the  feelings 
that  are  gratified  by  the  sight  of  an  execu- 
tion. Is  it  proper,  then,  that  such  feelings 
should  be  gratified?      No,   most   assuredly 


not ;  for  brutality,  like  anything  else,  will  grow 
if  it  be  fed  and  cherished  :  and  that  public 
executions  yield  it  a  most  delectable  food,  the 
depraved  thousands  that  witness  them  are  an 
ample  proof  No  enlightened  physiologist  of 
the  present  day  will  advocate  public  execu- 
tions. Let  us  hear  what  Combe  says  : — 
"  Under  the  animal  system,  the  offspring  of 
parents  who  have  been  recently  engaged  in 
either  suffering,  inflicting  or  witnessing  punish- 
ment, inherit,  by  the  organic  law,  large  and 
active  animal  organs,  occasioned  by  the  ex- 
citement of  these  organs  in  the  parents.  Thus 
a  public  execution,  from  the  violent  stimulus 
which  it  produces  in  the  lower  faculties  of  the 
spectators,  may,  within  twenty-four  hours  of 
it;s  exhibition,  be  the  direct  cause  of  a  new 
crop  of  victims  for  the  gallows.  Under  the 
moral  system,  children  born  of  parents  actively 
engaged  in  undergoing,  executing,  or  witness- 
ing the  elevating  and  ennobling  process  of 
moral  reformation,  vdll,  by  the  organic  law, 
inherit  an  increased  development  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  organs,  and  be  farther  removed 
than  their  parents  from  the  risk  of  lapsing  into 
crime." — "  Constitution  of  Man,"  p,  76. — 
People's  edition. 

Now  this  is  philosophy.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  physiologists  in  general ;  and  the  opinion  is 
founded  upon  a  due  observance  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  which  are  the  laws  of  God. 

How  then  can  our  rulers  expect  the  lower 
classes  of  this  country  to  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion and  religion,  so  long  as  they  feed  and 
foster  those  vicious  propensities  which  retard 
both,  and  scatter  abroad  more  mischief  in  one 
short  hour  than  all  our  teachers,  moral  and 
intellectual,  may  counteract  in  a  twelvemonth? 
How,  I  ask,  can  legislators  expect  the  blessing 
of  God  to  rest  upon  their  labours  so  long  as 
they  grossly,  wilfully,  and  distinctively  violate 
the  laws  he  has  stamped  upon  nature,  and  by 
which  he  upholds  and  governs  his  mighty  uni- 
verse ?  No  ;  if  society  progress  at  all,  it  must 
do  so  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God,  as  they 
are  given  in  the  codes  of  nature  and  revelation. 
And  until  government  condescend  to  study 
those  codes  a  little  more  closely,  and  carry  out 
their  great  principles  in  the  affairs  of  men,  we 
need  not  expect  to  make  much  head-way, 
whether  the  helm  of  state  be  guided  by  tliis, 
that,  or  the  other  order  of  politicians. 

We  have,  however,  something  to  hope  from 
the  people.  Let  them  study  these  things,  and 
study  them  carefully  and  devoutly,  as  by  the 
immediate  command  of  God,  and  as  they  will 
account  to  Him  for  every  hour  they  spend.  Let 
them  do  this,  I  say,  and  very  soon  we  may 
hope  that  the  *•  pressure  from  withouV^  will 
produce  those  needful  reforms  which  the 
money-grubbing  transactions  xoithinvnW  never, 
never  produce. 

^TTA^r^g  bertenshaw. 
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SIR  THOMAS  STAMFORD  RAFFLES  AND  THE  JAVANESE. 

No.  XL 


A  JUST  view  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
people  of  Java  was  of  the  first  and  most 
urgent  importance,  and  this  Mr.  RafEes  v.  as 
intent  on  ohtaining.  The  local  circum- 
stances which  he  thenceforth  took  into  ac- 
count were,  the  wishes  and  the  genuine 
interests  of  the  nations  of  the  Archipelago  ; 
and  in  respecting  these  he  left  out  no  class, 
but  considered  himself  bound  to  secure  the 
rights  of  the  sultans,  regents,  and  other 
high  native  authorities,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  lowest  ranks,  who  tilled  the  soil  with 
their  own  hands. 

For  this  purpose  he  instituted  statistical 
inquiries  in  every  part  of  Java  ;  ordered 
the  whole  island  to  be  surveyed ;  took  the 
utmost  pains  to  discover  who  were  the  best- 
informed  natives,  and  communicated  per- 
sonally with  them  all ;  listened  with  un- 
wearied patience  to  whatever  they  had  to 
say :  and  let  it  be  understood  in  every  i 
quarter  that  his  sincere  desire  was,  not  to 
establish  any  particular  views  or  theories, 
but  to  obtain  correct  information  on  all 
points.  In  short,  to  use  the  wise  and  bene- 
volent expression  of  Lord  Minto  in  his  first 
proclamation — "  The  people  of  Java  were 
expected  to  consider  their  new  connection 
with  England  as  founded  on  principles  of 
mutual  advantage,  and  to  be  conducted  in 
the  spirit  of  kindness  and  affection." 

Not  satisfied  without  seeing  and  hearing 
for  himself  all  he  could,  and  personally  ex- 
plaining his  intentions  with  respect  to  the 
new  measures  of  government,  Mr.  Raffles 
proceeded  on  an  actual  survey  of  the  island. 
The  admirable  military  roads  recently  made 
by  Marshal  Daendels  rendered  it  quite 
easy  to  communicate  v/ith  any  part  of  it. 
In  going  from  Sourabaya  to  Samarang,  a 
distance  of  two  hundred  miles,  he  was  only 
twenty-four  hours  on  the  road.  During  his 
visits,  which  were  extended  even  to  the 
most  uncivilized  parts  of  the  country,  he 
adopted  a  plan  which,  while  it  filled  the 
Dutch  residents  with  unmingled  amaze- 
ment, both  astonished  and  delighted  the 
natives.  As  he  knew  no  guile,  he  thought 
it  right  to  suspect  none  in  others,  and  there- 
fore went  out  everywhere  unarmed,  and 
without  escort. 

He  now  engaged  in  other  matters  of  great 
Importance  —  the  institution  of  trial  by 
jury,  the  prosecution  of  statistical  surveys 
by  a  committee,  and  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  natives. 

Early  in  1813  Mr.  Raffles  re-established 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Batavia, 
Tvhich  had  entirely  declined  in  consequence 


of  the  difficul'ies  to  which  Java  had  been  ex- 
posed  for  many  years.  The  addresses  which 
he  delivered  as  its  president  on  the  first 
meeting  of  the  society,  and  at  a  subsequent 
one,  in  1815,  tended  to  excite  a  warm  interest 
in  all  the  members,  while  they  showed  that 
the  performance  of  the  arduous  duties  of  a 
public  station  are  not  incompatible  with  an 
active  pursuit  of  literary  and  scientific  ob- 
jects. The  society  took  for  its  motto,  "The 
public  utility."  At  the  same  time  he  was 
intent  on  raising  the  condition  of  the  great 
agricultural  population,  by  the  withdraw- 
ment  of  forced  deliveries  of  produce,  and 
conferring  the  privilege  of  bringing  it  to  a 
free  and  open  market.  By  these  measures 
the  revenue,  which  at  no  time  under  the 
Dutch  exceeded  4,000,000  of  rupees,  was 
not  less  in  the  year  he  left  than  thirty 
millions. 

One  fact  deserves  special  notice :  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  anxious  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  administration  to  abolish 
the  dreadful  scourge  of  slavery  throughout 
the  Dutch  provinces ;  and  though  there 
were  difficulties  arising  from  the  Bengal 
authorities,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  find 
the  leading  inhabitants  express  their  con- 
currence in  his  views.  Hence,  when  it  was 
proposed  that  all  the  slaves  on  the  island 
should  be  registered,  a  native  chief,  the 
Penambahan  of  Samunap,  declared,  *'  I  will 
not  register  my  slaves  ;  hitherto  they  have 
been  kept  such  because  it  is  a  custom,  and 
the  Dutch  liked  to  be  attended  by  slaves, 
when  we  visited  the  palace  ;  but  as  that  is  not 
the  case  with  the  English,  they  shall  cease 
to  be  slaves ;  for  long  have  I  felt  shame, 
and  my  blood  has  run  cold  when  I  reflected 
on  what  I  once  saw  at  Batavia  and  Sama- 
rang, where  human  beings  were  exposed  for 
public  sale,  placed  on  a  table  and  exposed 
like  sheep  and  oxen."  When  Mr.  Raffles 
mentioned  this  transaction  to  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  on  his  first  return  to  England,  he  was 
commissioned  to  carry  out  a  seal  to  be  pre- 
sented to  this  chief,  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  liberal  conduct ;  and  the  latter,  in 
return,  requested  Mr.  Wilberforce's  accept- 
ance of  a  handsome  kris  or  dagger. 

The  benefits  conferred  by  Mr.  Raffles  on 
the  inhabitants  of  Java  were  not  unattended 
with  difficulties,  or  the  occasional  occur- 
rence of  circumstances  of  a  disagreeable 
nature.  The  public  tranquillity  was  speedily 
disturbed  by  some  of  the  native  powers, 
particularly  the  Sultan  of  Djojocarta,  who 
imagined  he  could  succeed  in  driving  the 
Europeans    from    the   islands.      But  Mr. 
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Raffles  was  averse  to  the  confederacy,  and 
promptly  crushed  it  by  an  adequate  force. 
The  proceeding  of  the   Sultan  of  Palem- 
bang,  a  dependency  situated  in   the  island 
of  Su^Tiatra,  next  demanded  attention.     A 
commission  being  sent  to  this  chief  to  have 
the    right   of  British    dominion    acknow- 
ledged, he  not  only  disdainfully  refused  to 
hear   such  a   claim,  but    formed   the   dia- 
bolical plan  of  murdering  the  commission- 
ers, and   all  the   Dutch  inhabitants  of  the 
place.     Such  atrocities   require   immediate 
and  decisive  measures.     As  a  commanding 
force  was  proceeding  on   its   way,  intelli- 
gence was   brought  that  the   Sultan  had 
fled,— that  confusion,  plunder,   and  murder 
prevailed,  not  only    within   the    fort    and 
palaces,  but  in  many  parts  of  the  city  ;  and 
that  the  massacre  by  the   Sultan's   adher- 
ents was  meditated  the  very  next  night  on 
the  wealthy  Chinese  and  other  inhabitants, 
whose  prosperity  was  to  become  the  prize  of 
the  assassins.     Col.   Gillespie,  on  hearing 
this,  proceeded  with  the  Arab  chief  who  had 
brought  the  intelligence,  in  his  canoe,  ac- 
companied only    by  Capt.    Meares  and   a 
Spanish    gentleman ;    in    it    and    another 
small  canoe  were  distributed  seven  grena- 
diers of  the  fifty-ninth  regiment,  and  they 
were  followed  by  two  men-of-war's  boats. 

"  The  canoes,  in  one  of  which  the  colonel 
was,  had  gained  much  on  the  other  two 
boats,  and  were  now  completely  out  of 
sight,  when  the  report  of  a  signal 
gun  fired  by  the  enemy  not  a  little 
alarmed  them,  and  increased  the  anxiety 
for  the  rest  of  the  party ;  the  more  so, 
as  every  thing  around  tended  to  ex- 
cite suspicion  of  some  treacherous  design 
being  in  agitation.  A  dreadful  yell,  and 
shrieking  in  all  directions,  was  next  heard, 
and  lights  and  conflagrations  were  seen 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  this  large 
tract  of  population,  which  stretched  along 
both  banks  of  the  river  for  upwards  of  seven 
miles.  }3y  the  redoubled  exertions  of  the 
crews,  the  boats  in  the  rear  vrere  soon 
brought  up  to  the  support  of  the  little  band, 
and  thus  happily  formed  in  time  an  import- 
ant junction. 

To  paint  the  horrors  of  the  scene  that 
presented  itself  in  their  true  colours,  or 
to  attempt  an  expression  of  the  sensations 
it  was  calculated  to  excite,  would  be  a 
difficult  task.  Undismayed  in  the  face  of 
numerous  bodies  of  armed  men.  Colonel 
Gillespie  boldly  stepped  on  shore,  at  eight 
o'clock  at  night,  and,  with  those  who  had 
accompanied  him  in  the  canoe,  and  the 
seven  grenadiers,  he  marched  with  a  firm 
step  through  a  multitude  of  Arabs  and 
treacherous  Malays,  whose  missile  weapons, 
steeped  in  poison;  glimmered  by  the  light 
nf  torches. 


Huge  battlements,  with  immense  gates, 
leading  from  one  area  to  another^  presented 
the  frightful  spectacle  of  human  blood  still 
reeking  and  flowing  on  the  pavement.  The 
massive  gates  closed  upon  the  rear,  and  the 
blood-stained  court-yard  through  which  the 
party  were  conducted,  appeared  as  if  they 
were  the  passage  to  a  slaughter-house. 

A  Malay,  who  had  pressed  through  the 
crowd,  approached  the  colonel,  and  was 
walking  by  his  side,  when  a  large  double- 
edged  knife  was  secretly  put  into  his  hands 
by  one  of  his  countrymen.  It  was  a  dark, 
stormy  night,  and  a  ray  of  lightning,  at 
the  very  instant  when  the  man  w^as  pushing 
the  knife  up  his  long  sleeve,  to  conceal  it, 
discovered  the  weapon.  The  colonel's  eye 
caught  the  object,  and,  instantly  turning 
round,  he  had  the  fellow  seized,  totally  re 
gardless  of  the  crowd,  thus  fortunately 
frustrating,  by  his  firmness,  the  murderous 
design.  The  weapon  was  found  as  de- 
scribed ;  but  the  man  contrived  to  steal 
away  in  the  crowd,  and  escaped. 

The  palace  exhibited  a  melancholy  pic- 
tm*e  of  devastation  and  cruelt3\  Murder 
had  been  succeeded  by  rapine  ;  and  while 
the  place  v/as  completely  ransacked,  the 
pavemexits  and  floors  were  clotted  witli 
blood.  In  every  direction  spectacles  of 
woe  caught  the  sight,  and  were  rendered 
peculiarly  awful  by  the  glare  of  the  sur- 
rounding conflagration,  accompanied  by 
vivid  fla'shes  of  lightning  and  loud  peals  of 
thunder. 

The  flames,  which  continued  to  spread 
destruction,  notwithstanding  the  rain  that 
poured  down  in  torrents,  had  reached  the 
outer  buildings  of  the  palace,  and  threat- 
ened the  part  where  the  colonel,  wit)i  his 
party,  had  taken  up  their  temporary 
abode.  The  cracking  of  bamboos  resem- 
bled the  discharge  of  musketry.  The 
tumbling-in  of  burning  roofs  with  a  tre- 
mendous crash  •  the  near  approach  of  the 
fire,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  hostile 
multitude  and  assassins,  altogether  gave 
to  their  situation  a  most  appalling  pro- 
spect. 

"The  little  band,  consisting  of  onl}'- 
seventeen  British  grenadiers,  with  the 
officers,  naval  and  military,  alreadj^  men- 
tioned, and  a  few  seamen  belonging  to  the 
gig  and  barge,  had  to  secure  possession  of 
the  fort,  and  to  provide  for  their  safety  in 
the  determined  resolution  of  selling  their 
lives  dearly,  should  any  attack  be  made 
before  the  arrival  of  reinforcements.  Hav- 
ing carefully  reconnoitred,  by  the  light  of 
torches,  the  interior  of  the  palace  court, 
and  ordered  all  the  entrances,  except  one, 
to  be  shut  and  barricaded,  Colonel  Gil- 
lespie stationed  the  grenadiers  at  the  prin- 
cipal entrance,  and  th<^  ^.trictest  guard  was 
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kept  up.  Soon  after  midniglit  tliey  had 
the  satisfaction  of  liailing  the  welcome 
arrival  of  Major  Trench,  with  about  sixty 
men  of  the  89Lh  regiment;  and  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  ordered  advance,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  M'Leod,  joined  the 
little  garrison  early  the  next  morning. 

"  Thus,  it  was  said,  an  act  of  daring 
enterprise,  conceived  with  judgment,  and 
executed  with  intrepidity,  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  fort  and  batteries,  defended  by 
two  hundred  and  forty-two  pieces  of  can- 
non, without  the  loss  of  a  man.  This  for- 
midable position  could  not  have  been  car- 
ried under  any  other  circumstances  of 
attack,  but  by  the  sacrifice  of  many  lives, 
and  by  hazarding  altogether  the  safety  of 
the  little  armament/' 

The  open  course  pursued  in  reference  to 
the  Javanese,  and  the  kind  consideration 
displayed  for  their  feelings,  gave  them  the 
liveliest  satisfaction;  and  when  coupled 
with  tlie  prospect  of  an  equitable  and 
steady  system  of  taxation,  an  efficient 
police,  the  just  administration  of  the  laws, 
the  entire  freedom  of  internal,  and  very 
nearly  of  external  commerce,  'diffused  a 
degree  of  energy  and  industry  over  the 
island  to  which  it  had  long  been  a  stranger, 
— if,  indeed,  it  had  ever  known  such  pros- 
perity before.  Such  has  been  the  testi- 
mony of  parties  altogether  imconnected 
with  the  government. 

Lord  Minto,  when  discussing  the  judicisil 
regulations,  observed — "it  is  not  certain 
whether  or  no  the  English  will  retain  per- 
manent possession  of  Java;  but  in  the 
mean  time  let  us  do  as  -much  good  as  w^e 
can;"  and  on  this  principle  Mr.  Kaflles  ap- 
pears invariably  to  have  acted. 

The  possession  of  the  island  was,  how- 
ever, relinquished  by  the  English  imder 
circumstances  into  which  we  do  not  enter. 
Most  deplorable  were  the  consequences  of 
the  procedure.  The  tranquillity  and 
prosperity  which  had  prevailed  under  the 
IBritisli  administration  were  followed  by 
rebellion  and  bloodshed.  Another  lament- 
able fact  may  be  stated.  The  deposition 
of  the  sultan  of  Palembang  followed  the 
circumstances  already  detailed;  he  had 
fled,  and  his  brother  was  placed  on  the 
throne,  to  the  great  joy  and  satisfaction  of 
the  people.    Yet  no  sooner  had  the  Dutch 


resumed  possession  of  Batavia,  than  they 
rejected  another  treaty  made  with  thenew^ 
Sultan,  commenced  machinations  againsi' 
him,  seized  and  sent  him  a  prisoner  to  the^ 
capital,  recalled  the  old  tyrant  who  had  so 
inhumanly  butchered  their  own  country- 
men,   and  replaced  him    on  tlie  throne, 
in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  400,000 
dollars. 

On  Mr.  Raffles  taking  his  final  leave  of 
Batavia,  the  Europeans  and  native  inhabit- 
ants united  in  expressing  their  deep  regret 
at  his  departure,  and  acknowledging  in  the 
warmest  terms  their  gratitude  for  the 
benefits  which  he  had  conferred  upon 
them  during  his  administration.  A  mag- 
nificent service  of  plate  was  given  him. 

'^  On  the  morning  of  his  embarkation 
the  Roads  of  Batavia  were  filled  with 
boats,crowded  with  people  of  various  na- 
tions, all  anxious  to  pay  the  las4  tribute  of 
respect  within  their  power  to  one  for  w^hom 
they  entertained  the  most  lively  affection. 
On  reaching  the  vessel  he  found  the  decks 
filled  with  offerings  of  every  description- 
fruits,  flowers,  poultry, — whatever  they 
thought  wftuld  promote  his  comfort  on  the 
voyage.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
scene  which  took  place  when  the  order 
was  given  to  weigh  the  anchor ;  the  people 
felt  that  they  had  lost  the  greatest  friend 
whom  Java  ever  possessed ;  and  perhaps 
they  anticipated,  as  too  near,  their  re-deli- 
very to  the  Dutch  power,  and  the  conse- 
quently too  probable  revival  of  the  scenes 
of  misgovernment,  from  which,  under  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Raffles,  they  had 
been  relieved  for  five  years,  and  ought  to 
have  been  relieved  for  ever." 

On  his  arrival  in  England  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Prince  Regent,  and  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  Appointed  to 
the  government  of  Fort  Marlborough,  in 
Sumatra,  he  resolved,  before  his  departure, 
to  proceed  to  Holland,  to  demand  an  in- 
terview with  the  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
to  lay  before  him  some  representations  on 
behalf  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Java, 
and  some  of  the  Dutch  whom  he  conceived 
to  have  claim  on  his  attention.  The  king 
received  him  with  marked  courtesy,  but 
he  found  counter  influences  in  operation 
which  defeated  his  purpose. 


Kindness. — How  much  misery  may  be  abated,  how  much  suffering  may  be  removed,  by  the 
simple  tone  and  expression  of  the  human  voice !  Upon  the  heart  that  is  lone  and  desolate, 
that  feels  itself  as  it  were  shut  out  of  the  world,  wrapped  up  in  gloomy  imaginings,  how  sweetly 
falls  the  voice  of  sympathy  and  consolation  !  Why  is  it,  then,  since  everything  proves,  and 
none  are  ignorant  of  the  fact— that  all  must  lie  down  in  mother  earth  together,  since  all  are 
travellers  in  this  highway  to  death — why  is  it,  that  each  should  be  so  sparing  of  that  which 
costs  him  nothing— but  which  might  raise  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  neighbour,  and  cheer  him 
on  his  journey— a  few  kind  words  and  kindly  looks'^ 
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DIGGINGS. 

"small,  but  golden,  geains.' 


A  jest  is  no  argument,  and  loud  laughter 
o  demonstration. 

Constancy    and  temperance    strengthen 
virtue. 

Bad  books  are  the  public  fountains  of 
vice. 

Forsake  not    God   till    you  can  find  a 
better  master. 

Misery  is  the  necessary  result  of  a  devi- 
ation from  rectitude. 

Seal  words  with  silence,  and  silence  with 
opportunity. 

Reason  without  exercise  will  degenerate 
to  inanity. 

Religion  is  best  understood  when  most 
practised. 

Meditation  is  the  fountain  of  discourse. 

Obedience  is   better  than  many  obliga- 
tions, j 

Some  by  wit  get  wealth,  but  none  by 
wealth  can  purchase  wit.  i 

Sin  is  not  less  dangerous  because  men  are  | 
harder^ed  in  it.  | 

To   tell    our    own    secrets  is   folly ;    to  i 
divulge  the  secrets  of  others  is  treachery.     I 


Petulant  contentions  engender  malice. 

That  which  was  bitter  to  endure  may  be 
sweet  to  remember. 

Zest  may  be  given  to  virtuous  practices 
by  the  loveliness  of  virtuous  precepts. 

Unwillingly  go  to  law,  and  willingly 
adjust  your  grievances. 

The  loquacity  of  fools  is  a  lecture  to  the 
wise. 

Sweet  is  the  look  of  sorrow  when  the 
heart  truly  repents. 

Pay  not  to  fortune  the  regard  you  owe  to 
merit. 

Politeness  is  the  just  medium  between 
ceremony  and  rudeness. 

Affectation  is  part  of  the  trappings  of 
folly. 

Criticism,  to  be  useful,  should  rectify 
errors  or  improve  the  judgment. 

Defer  not  till  the  evening  what  the  morn- 
ing may  accomplish.  „ 

Difficulties  to  be  surmounted  must  oe 
met  with  energy. 

Fidelity  and  truth  .are  the  foundation  of 
all  justice. 


FAMILY  RECEIPTS. 


Economic  Soup. — Gettwopoundsof  legor  shin 
of  beef,  cut  it  into  pieces,  and  boil  gently,  in  six 
quarts  of  water,  for  about  an  hour  and  a-half . 
Then  add  a  pint  of  split  peas,  a  pound  of  mealy 
potatoes  sliced,  and  a  head  of  celery  cut  small. 
Slice  a  fevv  onions,  and  fry  them  in  a  little  fat, 
dredging-  them  slightly  with  flour,  till  they  are 
nicely  brown  ;  then  stir  them  into  your  soup,  and 
add  salt  and  pepper  to  your  taste.  Let  the  whole 
boil  till  the  celery,  &c.,  is  thoroughly  tender,  and 
the  peas  well  broken  in;  then  serve  up,  either 
with  or  without  toasted  bread. 

EoAST  Spare-rib  of  Pork. — If  very  lean, 
baste  with  a  little  butter ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
its  own  fat  will  suffice  for  this  purpose.  "When 
nearly  done,  dredge  with  a  little  flour.  A  short 
time  before  taking  it  up,  sprinkle  with  dried  sage 
fincxy  powdered.  A  little  apple  sauce  is  a  pleasant, 
and  not  expensive,  addition. 

Baked  Ditto. — If  lean,  baste  once  or  twice 
with  a  little  butter,  and  the  water  you  put  in  the 
dish  at  the  time  of  placing  it  in  the  oven  ;  or,  as 
above,  with  its  own  fat.  When  nearly  done,  pro- 
ceed as  directed  in  the  last  receipt,  or,  unless 
onions  be  objected  to,  sprinkle  well  with  chopped 
sage  and  onion. 

Rabbit  Fricassee. — Get  a  good-sized  rabbit, 
and  cut  it  into  pieces  ;  wash  them  clean,  and  lay 
them  in  a  stewpan,  or  shallow  saucepan.  Add 
half  a  pound  of  streaky  bacon,  cut  into  slices,  and 
then  into  pieces  about  two  inches  square,    Add 


also  two  good-sized  onions  sliced,  half  a  dozen 
cloves,  a  bunch  of  herbs,  and,  if  you  choose,  a 
blade  of  mace.  Pour  in  a  quart  of  water,  and  let 
it  simmer  about  twenty  minutes,  taking  the  scum 
carefully  off"  as  it  rises.  Pour  the  liquor  otf  i hrough 
a  sieve,  and  put  about  half  a  pint  of  it  into  a  fry- 
ingpan  with  two  ounces  of  butter,  a  tablespoonful 
of  flour,  and  some  more  sliced  onions,  and  let  it 
simmer  till  the  onions  are  quite  tender.  Then 
thicken  with  the  yokes  of  two  eggs,  adding  a  little 
grated  nutmeg  and  a  squeeze  of  lemon.  Put  in 
the  rabbit  and  bacon,  and  boil  up.  Pile  the  rabbit 
on  sippets,  pour  the  sauce  over,  and  serve  up  hot. 

Excellent  Pudding. — Take  half  a  pound  of 
raw  carrot  finely  scraped,  half  a  pound  of  mealy 
potatoes  well  mashed,  half  a  pound  of  flour,  half  a 
pound  of  dried  currants  well  cleaned,  and  about 
six  ounces  of  finely-chopped  beef  suet.  Mix  these 
well  together.  If  the  pudding  be  intended  for 
boiling,  no  further  moisture  will  be  required;  if 
for  baking,  an  egg  well  beaten  and  a  little  milk 
must  be  added.  Boil  or  bake  the  same  length  of 
time  that  would  be  required  for  a  batter  pudding 
of  the  same  size.  Serve  with  a  little  tliin  melted 
butter,  either  plain  or  sweetened. 

Apple  Jelly. — Pare  and  core  six  large  apples 
and  stew  them,  in  suffioient  water  to  cover  them, 
with  half  an  ounce  of  good  gelatine,  either  white 
or  pink  according  to  fancy.  Dip  a  jelly  mould  in 
cold  water,  pour  the  gelatine,  &c.,  in,  and,  when 
quite  cold,  turn  it  Qut  carefully  upon  a  dish. 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


FROM  DECEMBER  1st  TO  DECEMBER  7th, 


DECEMBER. 

Tilisig  the  last  month  in  our  year.  December 
is  an  abridgment  of  decent  ah  imbre,  the  tenth 
month  from  the  sno^vs.  The  year  was  reckoned 
before  Romulus  by  the  time  of  the  snows,  and  by 
that  after  the  snows.  By  our  ancestors  December 
was  called  the  winter-inonet,  or  winter-month ; 
but  after  tlie  Saxons  received  Christianity,  they, 
out  of  devotion  to  the  birth-time  of  Christ,  called 
it  heligh-monaty  that  is,  hohj-month.  They  also 
called  it  midwinter -monath  and  giuUerra,  which 
nlcans  the  former,  or  first  giul.  The  feast  of  Thor, 
Avhich  was  celebrated  at  the  winter  solstice,  was 
called  giul  from  iol,  or  oly  which  signified  ale,  and 
is  now  corrupted  into  yule.  This  festival  appears 
to  have  been  continued  through  part  of  January. 
The  sun  enters  into  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  on  the 
2ht,  and  forms  the  winter  solstice. 

December  1.  Advent  Sunday.  Advent  in  the 
Calendar  proi)erly  signifies  iJie  approach  of  the 
feast  of  the  JVativity.  It  includes  lour  Sundays, 
the  first  of  which  is  always  the  nearest  to  St.  An- 
drew, whether  before  or  after. 

December  1,  1521,  died,  aged  4.Q,  the  famous 
Pope  Leo  X.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  so  emi- 
nently fitted  for  the  chtirch,  that  he  was  made  an 
archbishop  by  Louis  XL  of  France,  and  at  thir- 
teen a  cardinal.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  Julius 
II.  invested  him  with  the  dignity  of  legate,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  Pope  in  1513,  he  was  elected 
to  the  papal  chair,  and  assumed  the  title  *  f  Leo  X.. 
His  two  great  projects  were,  first,  to  associate  all 
Christendom  against  the  Turks  ;  and  secondly,  to 
complete  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  His 
plenary  indulgences  issued  to  aid  this  latter 
scheme,  aroused  the  indignation  of  Martin  Luther, 
and  ultimately  produced  the  Reformation.  He 
died  in  1521,  not  without  suspicion  of  his  having 
been  poisoned. 

December  2, 1823,  the  London  Mechanics''  Insti- 
tution was  formed,  and  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  in  1834,  the  first  stone  of  the  theatre  for  the 
delivery  of  lectures,  in  Southampton-buildings, 
Chancery-lane,  was  laid  by  Dr.  Birkbeck. 

December  3,  lGb8,  James  II.  abdicated  the  Bri- 
tish throne,  and  afterwards  embarked  for  France, 
where  he  died  in  1701. 

_  December  4, 1642,  died,  aged  57,  Cardinal Riche- 
lieu,  a  celebrated  French  statesman.  Through 
his  influence  over  his  w'eak  master,  Louis  XIII., 
he  arrived  at  unbounded  power,  and  was  placed 
in  the  arduous  ofl^ice  of  prime  minister,  and  his 
government  assumed  a  tone  of  vigour  and  deci- 
sion which  the  exigencies  of  that  period  required. 
He  was  a  benefactor  to  science  and  literature,  but 
he  exercised  great  severities  under  the  plea  of 
political  necessity. 

December  4,  1836,  died  Michard  JFestall,  R.A., 
aged  71.  He  produced  many  historical  paintings 
of  merit,  and  also  n)any  designs  for  various  publi- 
cations. His  last  occupation  was  that  of  instruct- 
ing her  Majesty  (when  Princess  Victoria)  in  draw- 
ing and  painting. 

Decembers,  1792,  died,  before  he  had  attained 
his  thirty-sixth  year,  Johann  C.  W.  T.  Mozart,  a 
very  eminent  musical  compjser.  He  was  born  at 
Saltzburg,  in  1756.  At  the  age  of  three  years  he 
began  to  display  astonishing  abilities  for  music ; 
and  when  he  attained  the  ago  of  six,  he  received 
unbounded  applause  while  performing  before  the 
Elector,    After  visiting  Paris,  in  1761,  he  came 


to  England,  where  he  T/as  received  Milh  tqua" 
approbation,  though  scarcely  eight  years  old.  In 
pursuance  of  his  studies,  he  visittd  Italy,  and  at 
Bologna,  Rome,  Naples,  Milan,  &c.,  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself.  At  nineteen,  his  fame  had 
become  so  extensive,  that  he  could  make  choice 
of  any  capital  in  Europe  in  which  to  establish 
himself.  Perhaps  no  musician  has  ever  possessed 
so  comprehensive  a  genius.  He  left  behind  many 
great  works,  which  maintain  their  popularity. 

Decembers,  1833,  two  men,  Bishop  and  JVil'. 
Hams,  who  had  for  some  time  been  pursuing  a 
system  of  decoying  persons  to  their  home,  and 
then  murdering  them,  in  order  to  dispose  of  the 
bodies  for  anatomical  purposes,  w€re  executed  for 
the  murder  of  Carlo  Ferrari,  an  Italian  boy. 

December  5, 1837,  died  at  Serarapore,in  the  71st 
year  of  his  age,  Joshua  Marshman,  D.D.,  a  dis- 
tinguished Baptist  missionary.  For  some  time  he 
followed  the  occupation  of  a  weaver,  and  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  Greek  while  at  the  loom. 
Afterwards,  he  studied  Latin  and  Hebrew.  He 
went  to  Serampore  in  1799,  and  in  1800  began 
to  preach  in  the  Bengalee  language ;  and  after 
this  he  was  for  many  years  employed  chiefly  in 
translating  and  printing  the  Scriptures  in  forty 
languages  or  dialects  of  India;  and  also  into  the 
Chinese  language. 

December  6,  1608,  was  born  George  Monk,  an 
English  military  officer,  distinguished  in  history 
for  the  prominent  part  he  acted  in  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  He  died  January  3,  1670. 
V  December  6,  1670,  died  Henry  Jenkins,  aged 
one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years.  He  was  born 
at  Bolton-upon-Swale,  in  1500,  and  followed  the 
employment  of  fishing  for  one  hundred  and  forty 
years.  When  foe  was  more  than  one  hundred 
years  old,  he  used  to. swim  across  the  river  with 
the  greatest  ease,  and  without  catching  cold. 
His  diet  was  coarse. 

December  6,  1849,  died  Ebenezer  Elliott,  ex- 
tensively known  as  •*  the  Corn-law  Rhymer. ^^  He 
sprang  from  the  working  classes,  and  became  a 
dealer  in  iron  and  steel.  Not  only  the  Corn-law 
repealers,  but  the  labouring  classes  generally,  are 
deeply  indebted  to  him  for  his  bold  and  spirited 
denunciations  of  privileged  tyrants  and  titled  ex- 
tortioners. [For  a  sketch  of  the  lite  and  character 
of  this  extraordinary  man  see  The  Working 
Man's  Friend,  Vol,  I.,  page  15.] 

December  7,  1678,  was  beheaded,  Algernon 
Sidney,  a  celebrated  English  republican,  and 
martyr  to  liberty.  It  was  for  his  supposed  share 
in  a  conspiracy  for  assassinating  the  king,  that  he 
was  arrested  Avith  Lord  William  Russell  and 
others.  He  was  tried  before  that  hardened  tool, 
Chief-Justice  Jeffreys,  and  though  there  was 
no  direct  evidence  against  him,  he  was  declared 
guilty.  He  suffered  with  firmness  and  constancy. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  revolution  was  to  re- 
verse his  attainder. 

December  7,  1826,  died  John  Flaxman,  R.A., 
an  eminent  sculptor.  Having  early  evinced  great 
classical  taste,  he  became  a  student  of  the  Royal 
Academy  at  the  age'  of  fifteen.  In  the  course  of 
hi;^  studies  he  visited  Italy.  He  performed  a 
number  of  great  works,  many  of  which  are  dis- 
tinguished for  a  large  amount  of  religious  fervour 
and  sentiment.  His  celebrated  work,  the  Shield 
of  Achilles,-  was  modelled  in  1818,  and  cast  in 
silver  gilt  for  George  IV. 
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THE  WORKING  CLASSES  AND  TAXES  ON  KNOWLEDGE. 


Nothing  can  so  much  impeach  the  sincerity  of  a  government,  in  the  eyes  of  its  siilij^cff,'^ 
as  to  profess  to  be  anxious  for  the  education  of  the  people,  and  yet  imp6se  taices  oW- 
knowledge.      We  may  boldly  assert  that  rulers  are  never  despised  or  resisted  utltil  th'ey 
become  tyrannical  and  contemptible.     There  is  a  majesty  about  justice  and  bcttievolence!' 
which  every  one  is  obliged  to  reverence.      The  man  has  not  yet  been  born  who  cdtfM' 
openly  impugn  these  heaven-born  principles.      Hence  despots  and ' persecutors  alWajrS' 
endeavour  to  give  to  their  deeds  the  semblance  of  legality.    They  have  robbed,  imprisoned,^ 
transported,  racked,  tortured,  hung,  and  burnt  their   subjects ;    but  all  under  the  higW^ 
authority  of  the  land  !     Bonner  only  enforced  the  law;  Henry  VIIL  had  a  statute,  0*^- 
had  minions  who  were  ready  to  make  one,  for  every  injustifce  and  Cruelty !      Truth^i 
integrity,  consistency,  equity,  and  love,  are  so  god-^like,  ^'<^  like  the  sun-beam's,  y<i«' 
cannot  destroy  their  splendour.      Let  governments  adop1|(^6se  as  their  ruling  motives, 
and  all  men  will  of  necessity  do  them  homage.     No  one  ev%r  sunk  in  the  esteem  of  others- ^ 
until  he  sunk  himself.     You  cannot  destroy  the  fame  of  the  vii-tuous.     It  is  no  use  td^ 
throw  Daniel  to  the  lions,  or  cast  the  three  Hebrew  children  into  the  fire ;  such  men  wiH»i 
live  in  spite  of  wild  beasts,  fire  and  faggots.  What  use  is  it  to  give  hemlock  to  Socrates  P-'^ 
l^ou  cannot  kill  him.      You  only  immortalize  John  the  Baptist,  or  Paul  the  Apostle,  bji^^^ 
cutting  off  their  heads.      Huss  might  have  had  his  name  covered  with  oblivion,  if  they 
had  not  martyred  him  ;  the  exhuming  of  Wickliffe,  and  the  burning  of  his  bones,  called 
both  the  man  and  his  principles  into  notoriety.    Virtue  must  be  popular.    You  may  make 
a  fountain  muddy  ;  but  the  pure  stream  from  within  soon  sends  away  all  the  impiirity.  ■ 
So  justice  and  benevolence  will  live  and  flow  on,  and  be  loved  and  honoured,  whatever 
may  be  done  to  make  them  unpopular.     You  may  sell  Joseph  to  the  Israelites,  but 
he  will  emancipate  himself  without. effort ;    you  may  put  him  into  the  prison  and  make 
his  feet  fast  in  the  stocks,  but  the  gaol  will  conduct  him  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  land. 
It  may  seem  rash  ;   but  we  aspire  to  be  the  teachers  of  all.      To  the  working  man  and 
working  woman  we  say — "You  can  never  be  loWy  except  you  make  yourselves  so  by- 
ignorance  and  vice  ;"    and  if  our  voice  could  reach  the  crowned  heads  and  governments 
of  the  world,  we  should  preach  the  same  doctrine.      Good  rulers  must  be  had  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance.      It  is  no  use  to  put  Cromwell  in  the  pillory ;  the  man*s  greatness 
will  command  respect,  in  spite  of  foes.      What  a  pity  it  is,  then,  that  rulers  should  lose 
their  good  name,  and  consequently  their  authority  !      To  the  just,  righteous,  and  con- 
sistent it  is  as  cheap  as  it  is  glorious.     Iniquity  and  infamy  are  parent  and  child  ;  and  the 
former  always  begets  the  latter,  and"  never  is  more  prolific  of  scorn  than  when  attempting 
to  clothe  itself  in  the  garb  of  sanctity  and  benevolence. 

What  can  be  more  ridiculously  grotesque  than  for  a  government  to  weep  over  the 
ignorance  of  its  subjects  ? — to  give  ^100,000  a  year  to  educate  them,  and  then  tax 
knowledge  to  the  tune  of  upwards  of  a  million  ?  Were  it  not  for  the  cruelty  and  wicked- 
ness of  the  thing,  its  bare  mention  would  make  us  laugh  for  a  month.  The  clergy  are, 
forsooth,  in  throes  over  the  ignorance  of  the  masses  ;  the  Dissenters,  too,  cry  day  and 
night  because  of  the  deplorable  degradation  of  the  masses  ;  my  Lord  Ashley,  and  the  ragged- 
school  folks,  cannot  sleep,  for  the  horror  that  these  "  untutored  savages''  excite.  Some 
of  them  are  so  deeply  moved,  that  they  are  even  hesitating  whether  it  might  not  be  worth 
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while  to  have  fewer  hounds  and  puppies,  and  more  schools  ;  still,  so  tremendous  a  sacri-^ 
fice  must  not  be  made  without  years  of  deliberation.  The  Parliament  is  touched  to  its 
very  core  on  this  momentous  point ;  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  full  of  sym- 
pathy and  benevolence  ;  and  the  glorious  result  is,  that  knowledge  is  taxed  upwards  of  a 
million  a  year,  and  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  ill-gotten  treasure  is  given  back  to 
educate  the  people  !  This  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  government,  the  clergy,  dissenters, 
patriots,  and  philanthropists,  is  not  only  inconsistent,  but  it  is  oppressive,  irreligious, 
and  cruel.  A  few  observations  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  correctness  of  this  assertion. 

I.  The  mind  has  an  instinctive  craving  for  knowledge.  It  is  as  natural 
for  the  soul  to  desire  information  as  for  the  appetite  to  ask  for  bread.  The  feeling  is 
born  with  us.  Ay,  and  probably  will  not  be  extinguished  when  we  die.  The  infant 
evinces  it  as  soon  as  its  senses  open.  We  have  seen  it  exhibited  before  a  child  has  been 
a  day  old.  Its  eyes  were  two  brilliant  notes  of  interjection,  and  every  muscle  of  its  face 
full  of  inquiry.  If  it  caught  your  finger  in  its  little  fist,  it  gave  an  inquisitive  and 
friendly  squeeze  ;  hence  our  grandmothers  taught,  that,  if  a  child  did  not  grasp  tightly, 
it  was  an  idiot.  This  little  pressure  shows  that  it  is  putting  forth  all  its  mental  and  mus- 
cular power  to  extort  knowledge  from  the  object  within  its  hand  ;  and  thus  it  is  appre- 
hending before  most  people  thought  that  it  had  any  apprehension.  If  the  door  shuts, 
the  bird  sings,  the  dog  barks,  or  the  cricket  clears  his  pipes,  the  baby  is  all  ear  and  eye. 
Its  chief  desire  is  knowledge  ;  it  wants  mental  food.  *'  What  is  it  all  about  ?  "  is  the 
inquiry  which  its  looks  suggest  to  the  nurse,  and  which  she  as  often  utters  in  its  stead. 
And  this  craving  lasts  until  death.  The  dying  man  who  has  reached  his  hundredth  year 
likes  to  hear  all  the  news,  and  listens  with  all  the  faith  of  a  little  child  to  every  tale  and 
narrative.  Tell  him  something  new,  and  you  will  beguile  the  hours  of  infirmity  and  pain. 
His  appetite  for  the  bread  that  perisheth  is  nearly  gone ;  he  has  not  consumed  a  penny- 
worth of  food  for  the  last  week  ;  to  ask  him  to  eat  is  to  torture  him  ;  but  his  spirit  is 
still  voracious — perhaps  more  so  than  ever. 

Knowledge  is  the  aliment  of  the  soul.  Without  it,  the  mind  is  a  mere  withered 
spiritual  skeleton — an  intellectual  dwarf,  with  every  mental  and  moral  faculty  in  a  state 
of  babyhood.  It  has  been  starved  and  famished.  There  are  limits  to  our  corporeal 
growth^  but  none  to  the  mind.  A  man  weighing  twenty  tons,  with  longitude  and  lati- 
tude in  proportion,  would  be  a  monster, — a  burden  to  himself  and  every  one  around  him  ; 
but  the  larger  the  intellect  the  greater  its  energy,  elasticity,  and  beauty.  And  to  what 
extent  minds  can  be  expanded  no  one  has  yet  formed  any  conjecture.  Who  has  ever^ 
guaged  the  soul  of  Milton,  Bacon,  Shakspeare,  or  Newton  ?  Now,  all  minds  are  origi- 
nally the  same?  The  organization  of  the  body,  and  education,  produce  the  chief  differ- 
ences which  appear  in  our  world.  Every  operative,  whether  man  or  woman,  might  rise 
to  a  glorious  intellectual  and  moral  eminence  ;  but  then,  the  only  power  that  can  raise 
any  human  being  is  knowledge.  And  hence  the  cruelty  of  all  taxes  on  knowledge.  To 
tax  the  people's  bread  was  a  crime,  whose  guilt  it  was  difficult  for  language  duly  to 
execrate  ;  but  to  impose  duties  on  the  spiritual  aliment  of  mankind,  is  iniquity  of  a  still 
fouler  die.  By  this  latter  despotism  souls  are  starved,  and  shut  up  in  perpetual  darkness. 
And  when  we  consider  that  these  imposts  are  in  a  great  measure  levied  to  give  sinecures' 
to  indolent  placemen,  to  feed,  and  clothe,  and  arm  human  machines  to  massacre  cheir 
brethren  and  depopulate  the  earth,  our  faces  crimson  with  indignation  at  the  foul 
injustice.  Dismiss  minions  from  their  sycophant  posts  ;  cultivate  peace  with  the  world  ; 
show  an  example  of  confidence  and  good-will,  by  the  abolition  of  standing  armies  ;  let 
the  soldier  go  to  the  loom,  or  to  the  plough,   and  thus  become  a  useful  and  productive 
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member  of  society  ;  and  you  may  not  only  reduce  your  taxes  on  knowledge,  but  carry 
financial  reform  into  every  department  of  the  revenue. 

Tliese  taxes  on  knowledge  must  become  a  matter  of  national  agitation,  and  command 
the  energies  of  all  patriotic  and  christian  philanthropists.  To  abolish  them  is  a  sacred 
duty  which  we  owe  to  God  and  man.  That  **  the  soul  be  without  knowledge,  it  is  not 
good,"  is  a  proverb  which  every  age  has  illustrated.  The  advantages  of  ignorance  for 
all  the  purposes  of  disease,  cruelty,  and  crime,  is  so  well  understood  by  Lucifer  that 
he  is  emphatically  called  the  *'  Prince  of  Darkness."  We  defy  human  ingenuity 
to  enact  a  statute  so  grateful  to  demons  as  a  tax  on  knowledge.  We  have 
had  many  infamous  laws,  but  this  more  than  all  others  smells  of  the  bottomless  pit. 
Were  fiends  accustomed  to  send  their  unanimous  thanks  to  senators  and  parlia- 
ments, the  imposition  of  state  fines  on  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  would  receive  the 
choicest  marks  of  their  approbation.  The  evil  is  of  a  much  more  heinous  and  destructive 
character  than  most  of  those  which  have  aroused  the  country.  The  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  and  of  slavery  enlisted  the  co-operation  of  persons  of  all  sects  and  ranks.  We 
remained  unremitting  in  our  efforts  until  the  Corn-laws  were  repealed.  We  have 
auxiliaries  through  the  country  to  support  Bible,  Missionary,  Tract,  Peace,  and  Tem- 
perance Societies.  But  here  is  a  monster  grievance  which  demands  immediate  action. 
Taxes  on  knowledge  enslave  the  soul ;  and  if  fetters  of  iron  riveted  on  our  black  brethren 
awakened  our  zeal,  much  more  should  the  chains  of  ignorance  imposed  on  our  white 
fellow-citizens  at  home  arouse  our  indignation  ;  especially  when  the  iniquity  is  practised 
by  men  who  talk  so  loudly  about  their  anxiety  to  have  the  people  educated.  Cheap 
bread  for  the  body  is  important ;  but,  after  all,  if  we  must  raise  a  revenue  from  the 
necessaries  of  life,  then  it  is  far  better  that  corn  rather  than  books  should  be  taxed.  We 
make  no  apology  for  calling  knowledge  a  necessary  of  life  ;  for  the  highest  authority  in 
the  universe  has  said,  **  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  pro- 
ceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God  doth  a  man  live."  The  first  temptation  of  the  wicked 
one  was  to  draw  our  Lord  from  books  to  bread.  We  are  no  advocates  for  taxes  on  any- 
thing that  belongs  to  the  comforts  of  the  people.  Let  us  have  bread  and  books  free  from 
duty ;  but,  we  repeat  again,  that  it  is  less  cruel  to  tax  food  than  knowledge. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  conductors  of  our  religious  and  philanthropic  societies  would 
take  up  this  subject ;  in  fact,  it  is  their  duty  to  do  so.  We  should  like  to  know  how 
much  the  tax  on  knowledge  costs  the  Bible,  Tract,  and  Sunday-school  Societies.  Our 
day-schools,  also,  are  all  kept  back  by  this  infamous  imposition.  One  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  carrying  on  our  day-schools  and  Sunday-schools  is,  the  high  price  of  books. 
Many  of  our  boys  and  girls  leave  our  schools  with  not  a  hundredth  part  of  the  knowledge 
they  would  have  if  these  taxes  were  abolished.  Our  philanthropic  societies,  also,  are 
supported  to  a  large  extent  by  the  contributions  of  the  poor  ;  and  is  it  not  a  blot  on  the 
age,  that  a  vaunting  Christian  Government  should  tax  these  contributions,  that  it  may 
have  revenues  to  lavish  on  the  idle  sons  of  the  aristocracy,  or  on  that  worse  than  savage 
institution — a  standing  army  ?  We  cannot  regenerate  the  world  without  bocks.  The 
book  is  the  great  agent  of  modern  times  to  enlighten,  emancipate,  elevate,  and  bless  our 
species.  He  who  has  good  thoughts,  and  can  wield  a  pen,  possesses  an  empire  which 
surpasses  that  of  any  emperor  or  conqueror  that  has  ever  ascended  a  throne.  In 
Scripture,  good  men  that  propagate  their  principles  are  always  called  kings  ;  hence  it 
was  promised  to  the  apostles  that  they  should  sit  on  thrones  and  judge  the  world. 
Newton,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton  possess  a  mighty  empire,  but  that  of  the  fishermen  of 
Galilee  is  a  thousand  times  more  extensive.     Such  power  is  there  in  thought  when 
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stereotyped  by  the  printing  press.     One  of  our  great  missions  on  earth  is  to  circulate 
good  tlioughts  through  the  world,  especially  among  the  masses ;  but  we  cannot  do  this 
without  cheap  books,  and  we  shall  not  have  cheap  books  until  we  resolve  that  the  taxes 
on  knowledge  shall  be  repealed. 
We  have  more  to  say  on  this  momentous  subject. 
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In  this  article  I  am  to  speak  of  the  practicability  of  my  plan — what  has  been  done 
towards  it — and  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  for  its  full  accomplishment. 

I  base  my  reasons  for  believing  in  its  practicability  on  the  following  considerations, 
though  others  might  be  named  if  it  was  necessary ; — 

1st.  The  controlling  power  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States^ 
if  exercised  in  the  spirit  of  kindness  to  the  Indians,  would  be  one  of  the  means  which 
would  bring  about  such  a  state  of  things  as  would  forward  the  great  object.  The 
pecuniary  interest  which  the  government  has  in  the  Indians,  if  that  interest  was 
exercised  for  those  in  the  centre  of  the  proposed  territory,  would  cause  theiii  to  renew 
their  bonds  of  brotherly  regard  for  each  other.  This  interest,  in  the  form  of  annuities, 
would  cement  them,  to  the  place  fixed  upon  for  concentration.  The  government  has 
had  influence  to  cause  them  to  be  removed  westward;  why  should  they  not  exert 
equal  influence  for  their  good  ?  Some  say  it  is  cruel  to  move  them  together  where 
they  may  be  obliged  to  live.  The  facts  are  just  these:— when  it  has  been  to  the 
interest  of  the  government,  they  could  do  anything  with  the  Indians ;  but  when  it  is 
for  the  good  of  the  Indians."  nothing  can  be  done  for  them— except  greatly  damaging 
their  happiness  and  interests! 

2nd.  Suppose  all  the  treaties  to  be  made,  after  a  home  is  provided  for  them,  to  be 
so  framed  as  to  contain  a  stipulation  that  when  they  move,  they  are  to  move  to  their 
own  homes;  for  they  will  liave  to  be  moved  anyhow,  as  they  cannot  reside  any  longer 
in  a  white  population,  fearhin-  tJiat  the  oppression  will  likely  continue  which  has  been 
Exercised  towards  them  for  ycjas  past. 

The  Indians  being  assured  that,  should  they  remove  to  their  proposed  territory,  they 
will  never  be  removed  again,  will  be  the  greatest  stimulus  for  them  to  move  speedily. 
Only  let  them  be  convinced  that  it  is  for  their  good,  and  they  will  soon  move  ;  they 
will  not  be  obstinate  when  convinced  that  a  home  is  guaranteed  to  them ;  for  who  is 
there  that  would  not  be  induced  readily  to  remove  when  they  find  a  home  is  at  length 
provided  for  them,  after  they  had  been  chased  from  place  to  place  for  three  hundred 
years  ? 

3rd.  The  Indians  are  a  social  race.  They  would  rather  live  in  large  towns  than  in 
small  villages,  particularly  when  they  are  assured  of  safety.  The  oftener  they  see  one 
another  the  better ;  and  their  having  to  live  together  would  cause  them  to  form  an 
attachment  for  each  other  ;  jealousies  would  cease  to  exist,  and  a  bond  of  union  would 
be  cemented ;  commerce  would  be  promoted  ;  and  improvement  would  soon  be  visible  in 
everything  with  which  they  had  to  do.  Where  schoo'.s,  or  seminaries  of  superior  learn- 
ing, were  established,  the  children  growing  up  together,  however  different  their  languages, 
would  live  in  amity,  and  would  encourage  each  other  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  And 
the  men  apponted  to  represent  thtir  various  people  or  tribe,  would  soon  become  inter- 
ested in  the  plans  proposed  for  their  improvement,  and  would  greatly  promote  their 
advancement. 

4th.  'The  Langtiages  of  the  North  West  would  present  no  impediment  to  the  accom- 
plishmetit  of  my  pi  otiose d plans.  The  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  have  a 
language  which  has  so  much  similarity  to  the  dfferent  dialects  of  Indians,  that  they 
could  soon  understand  each  other.     This  has  reference  chiefly  to  the  state  of  improve- 
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ment  before  receiving  instruction,  as,  after  a  while,  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  would  be 
the  universal  language,  even  among  the  North  American  Indians.  In  ray  visit  to  the 
North  West,  I  made  use  of  this  fact  as  one  ground  of  my  appeals,  in  stating  my  objects 
before  them.  Wars  must  cease  under  the  proposed  arrangemenis;  for  the  different  in- 
terests, country,  and  language  of  the  Indians,  has  been  one  great  means  of  exciting  and 
perpetuating  war.  Tradition  says  that  we  were  once  but  one  people  in  the  whole  of  the 
North  West;  and  that  fact  being  understood  by  the  Indians,  will  be  a  great  stirauluo  to 
the  formation  of  an  inseparable  bond  of  brotherhood — a  bond  which  will  be  severed  only 
by  death.  The  Algoaquin  language  is  the  universal  language  of  the  North  West,  and 
this  is  the  language  which  is  spoken  by  our  nation,  the  Ojibway. 

5th.  The  educated  portion  of  the  Indians  will  be  those  most  likely  to  move  to  this  place 
of  concentration,  and  they  will,  of  course,  be  the  most  fit  to  commence  a  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  most  likely  to  make  such  laws  as  will  promote  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
the  Indians  who  may  settle  on  this  land.  The  knowledge  of  civilized  habits  having  been 
formed,  they  will  put  them  into  requisition  for  the  formation  of  rules  of  government, 
simple  in  their  construction,  for  the  use  of  a  people  whose  habits  are  simple.  The  for- 
mation of  laws  must  be  gradual,  as  the  intelligence  of  the  people  increases,  or  as  the 
case  may  require. 

6th.  The  distance  to  which  they  would  have  to  move  not  being  great,  they  would  soon 
(say  in  a  few  years)  become  all  united  in  this  great  territory,  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
them»;elves.  The  longest  distance  that  any  of  them  would  have  to  move  M'ould  not  be 
200  miles.  This  territory  being  accessible  in  the  north,  south,  east  and  west,  alike, 
would  soon  be  filled  up  with  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  both  by  land  and  by 
water. 

Besides  the  above  considerations,  I  might  observe,  that  a  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  the.  Indian  country,  calling  on  them  to  repair  to  their  new 
homes,  and  assuring  them  that  they  would  remain  unmolested  from  the  period  of  their 
settlement,  would  be  the  best  means  which  could  be  devised  to  induce  them  to  settle, 
and  far  better  than  it  would  be  to  get  them  to  the  proposed  country,  contrary  to  their 
desires.  There  are  many  of  my  brethren  who  would  be  very  glad  to  go,  provided 
they  were  certain  that  they  would  remain  undisturbed  on  that  land  as  long  as  they 
lived. 

WarSy  then,  will  not  be  at  all  likely,  since  game  and  land,  the  things  for  which  they 
have  ever  fought,  will  not  be  anywhere  unoccupied,  but  the  whole  fully  and  satisfac- 
torily settled ;  and  in  this  way,  gradually  forgetting  wars  and  the  chace  for  game,  they 
will  be  able  and  disposed  to  attend  to  the  great  objects  of  moral  and  physical  eleva- 
tion. 

I  have  thus  briefly  mentioned  the  above  reasons  why  I  think  that  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  would  be  benefited  by  such  a  course  of  procedure  on  the  part  of  the 
General  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  I  have  suggested.  I  will  now  speak  of  the 
amount  of  influence  which  has  been  called  into  requisition  since  I  first  placed  this  idea, — 
of  concentrating  the  North  American  Indians  in  the  North  West  Territory, — before 
the  mind  of  the  American  public. 

After  travelling  much  through  the  diflerent  States  of  the  Union,  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  sympathy  which  the  people  had  for  our  nation,  I  went  to  the  General  Go- 
vernment ;  and,  both  among  the  people  and  the  General  Government,  I  found  there 
was  a  disposition  to  benefit  the  Indians,  if  some  suitable  plan  could  be  devised  by 
which  their  real  good  might  be  eff'ected. 

I  visited  several  cities  and  towns,  and  delivered  addresses  before  the  people.  I  was 
treated  invariably  with  kindness,  and  found  a  disposition  to  assist  from  the  people  I 
visited.  I  afterwards  visited  Boston,  Providence,  Springfield,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  Richmond,  Raleigh,  Columbia,  Charleston,  and  other  large 
cities,  where  I  found  hearts  and  hands  open  to  forward  my  views  before  the  people, 
and  in  this  way  to  accumulate  an  influence  which  should  move  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  that,  in  their  wisdom,  they  might  apportion  out  a  country  for  the  purpose  for 
which  we  want  the  country  to  enable  us  to  stay  long  enough  to  improve  ourselves. 
Mayors  and  city  authorities  gave  their  countenance  to  my  feeble  ejBTorts,  as  weU  as 
their  advice ;  and  public  and  private  individuals^  wherever  I  went,  encouraged  me  with 
their  kindness. 

The  friends  or  the  descendants  of  William  Penx  in  Philadelphia  are  still  the 
foremost  to  give  expression  to  their  good  feeling  for  the  success  of  our  cause :  and  I 
hope  yet  to  gratify  my  friends  by  showing  them  an  Indian  territory,  blessed  with  all 
the  elements  of  civilization,  where  the  Indian  shall  have  a  home  secured  to  him,  and 
where,  immolested,  he  may  impart  to  his  children  the  blessings  of  education. 
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Tlie  names  of  the  governors  in  the  Eastern  States,  the  Western,  and  the  South,  have 
been  a  powerful  aid  to  my  cause.  Governor  G.  A.  Briggs,  of  Mass.,  has  been  foremost 
in  recommending  this  to  the  consideration  of  the  General  Government;  also  Governor 
Manly,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Governor  Ramsay,  of  the  North  West  territories.  This 
collected  influence  has  been  augmented  by  the  daily  notices  we  have  received  from 
the  public  prints  all  over  the  country  in  favour  of  the  Indians'  cause. 

After  securing  the  united  approval  of  the  governors  of  different  States,  with  the 
joint  resolutions  of  the  State  Legislatures,  approving  the  course  suggested,  and  strongly 
recommending  the  G  eneral  Government  to  take  this  matter  up,  and  aid  this  plan  of 
concentrating  the  North  American  Indians  in  the  territory,  1  visited  the  legislative 
bodies  of  difterent  States,  from  South  Carolina  to  the  North,  and  from  the  Eastern 
States  to  the  West,  and  having  received  from  each  of  these  a  joint  resolution  in  the 
terms  of  which  the  following  is  a  fair  specimen,  ijt  was  passed  in  the  North  Carolina 
Legislative  Assembly  after  1  had  delivered  an  address  before  them,  and  was  soon  ^ter 
transmitted  through  its  government  to  the  General  Government  at  Washington  to  the 
Congress,  which  was  then  in  session  in  1849  : — 

**  Whereas,  the  condition  of  the  various  Indian  tribes  upon  the  western  frontier  of  the 
United  States  appeals  to  the  humanity  and  justice  of  the  General  Government,  to  devise 
eome  plan  by  which  a  permanent  home  may  be  secured  to  them ;  by  which  their  exist- 
ence as  a  people  may  be  secured  and  perpetuated ;  by  which  their  moral,  intellectual, 
and  social  condition  may  be  improved,  and  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  civil  liberty 
at  length  secured  to  them : 

**  Be  it  therefore  resolved,  &c.,  that  we  recommend  this  subject  to  the  serious  consi- 
deration of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  that  in  the  exercise  of  their  wisdom  they 
may  mature  a  plan  by  which  the  hidian  Tribes  inhabiting  our  western  frontier  territory 
may  be  placed  more  directly  under  the  paternal  care  of  the  General  Government ;  by 
which  a  specific  region  of  country  may  be  set  apart  for  their  permanent  abode,  secured 
to  them  for  ever  against  further  encroachment,  and  imdisturbed  by  the  great  current  of 
western  emigration ;  by  which  their  moral,  intellectual,  and  social  condition  may  be 
improved  and  elevated;  by  which  the  blessings  of  education,  civilization,  and  Chris- 
tianity may  be  imparted  to  them ;  by  which  they  may  all  be  brought  together  and  united 
in  one  grand  confederation,  and  thus  prepared  for  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty ;  and,  if  found  practicable,  they  may  be  ultimately  admitted  into  our  Federal 
Union." 

My  next  step  was  to  see  the  Indians  in  the  North  West,  and  this  I  did  in  my  visit  to 
them  in  the  month  of  October,  a  year  ago.  The  Indians  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minesotop, 
Missouri,  Nebroska,  and  in  Michigan ;  and  from  the  chiefs  I  received  all  the  encourage- 
ment I  could  need — quite  sufficient  to  show  any  one  that  they  appreciated  our  feeble 
efforts  to  save  a  remnant  of  our  Indian  tribes. 

I  have  visited  eighteen  different  nations  in  the  North  West,  have  inspected  the  country, 
and  travelled  7,000  miles,  at  different  times,  in  the  course  of  two  years.  The  Indians 
and  the  white  people  are  now  ready  to  act ;  and  in  my  last  article,  which  I  must  defer 
for  the  present,  I  will  speak  of  what  is  yet  necessary  to  he  done. 

Therefore,  for  the  present,  I  must  leave  the  matter  unfinished,  hoping  to  give  some- 
thing which  will  interest  the  readers  of  The  Working  Ma.n's  Friend  in  my  last  and 
farewell  article.  My  only  apology  for  the  shortness  of  this  article  is,  the  necessity  in 
which  I  have  been  placed  of  being  driven  for  time,  in  consequence  of  numerous  engage- 
ments all  over  the  kingdom,  and  also  being  troubled  with  an  English  cold  for  these  three 
weeks  back,  wMch  has,  in  some  measure,  prostrated  my  energies. 
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THE  BAMBOO. 

The  Bamboo  is  an  Asiatic  genus  of  arbores- 
gent  grasses.  The  B  amboos  have  hollow  jointed 
stems,  a  hardy  woody  texture,  and  a  coating  of 
ciliceous,  or  flinty  matter.  Sometimes  they 
secrete  the  same  substance  in  the  hollow  of 
their  stems.  It  is  then  called  tabasheer. 
Bamboos  grow  very  rapidly,  and  wlien  young 
their  bhoots  are  cut  and  boiled  like  asparagus. 
They  vary  in  size,  according  to  the  species, 


from  six  feet  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
length. 

When  small,  they  form  walking-sticks,  or 
handles  of  umbrellas  and  parasols.  When 
sufficiently  large,  they  are  used  for  the  frame- 
work of  Indian  cottages,  bedsteads,  floors,  and 
a  variety  of  domestic  purposes.  If  split  into 
i^lips,  they  form  bowstrings,  and  sometimes  the 
.arrows  discharged  from  the  blow-tubes  of  the 
Malays. 
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GIPSIES, 

Though  these  people  arc  still  pretty  numerous 
in  England,  they  are  found  only  in  distant 
places,  seldom  coming  into  towns,  except  in 
small  parties  of  two  or  three  persons.  In 
Germany,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  they  have 
become  rare,  as  also  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
Switzerland.  In  Italy  their  numbers  are 
diminished.  In  Spain  it  is  said  there  are  50  or 
60,000  of  them.  In  Transylvania  they  are 
most  numerous;  forin  apopulation  of  1,720,000 
souls  there  are  reckoned  104,000  gipsies.  The 
Tzengarian  or  gipsy  population  of  Europe 
may  be  considered  without  exaggeration,  at 
nearly  a  million;  in  Africa  they  amount  to 
400,000;  in  India  to  1,500,000  ;  and  there  are 
about  2,000,000  in  all  the  rest  of  Asia.  Except 
in  Asiatic  Russia,  China,  and  Japan,  they  are 
everywhere  to  be  found.  Hence  we  may  deem 
the  population  of  the  gipsies  to  be  4,000,000. 

MOTHERING    vSUNDAY. 

Such  is  the  name  which  the  fourth  Sunday 
in  Lent,  commonly  called  Mid-lent,  bears  in 
many  parts  of  England,  especially  in  Wilts, 
Somerset,  and  Gloucestershire.  It  is  observed 
as  a  festival.  Servants  and  apprentices  are 
then  allowed  to  visit  their  parents  and  friends, 
to  partake  of  a  regale  of  wheat  furmity  and 
mothering  cake,  which  is  sugared  and  orna- 
mented at  top  like  the  London  twelfth  cakes. 
On  the  day  previous  to  Mothering  Sunday,  the 
confectioners  in  Bristol,  Bath,  Gloucester,  and 
other  considerable  places,  decorate  their  shops 
with  evergreens,  flowers,  and  various  devices  of 
coloured  lamps,  which  are  lighted  up  in  the 
evening,  to  attract  customers,  as  is  done  in  the 
metropolis  in  anticipation  of  Twelfth  Night.  A 
quarter  of  lamb  is  provided  for  Sunday's  dinner 
by  those  who  can  afford  it,  the  remains  of  which 
are  distributed  among  their  poorer  neighbours. 
The  festival  appears  to  be  traceable  to  a  pagan 
origin  of  remote  date.  The  lamb  is  derived 
from  the  Paschal  sacrifice  of  the  Jews. 

THE  BRITTOX. 

There  is  a  part  of  the  town  of  Devizes,  in 
Wiltshire,  which  is  named  the  Brittox.  What 
can  it  mean  ?  is  the  natural  inquiry  of  the  in- 
telligent visitor.  And,  truly,  he  might  guess  a 
long  time  before  he  unravelled  the  mystery. 
The  fact  is,  that  at  a  remote  period  there  were 
two  towns,  or  two  portions  of  one  town,  which 
were  called  "  'The  Devizes,"  and  the  space  be- 
tween the  two,  originally  called  "  The  Be- 
twixt," became  corrupted,  in  the  course  of 
time,  into  the  strange-looking  and  harsh-sound- 
ing name  of  "  The  Brittox." 

THE    EVE'S   APPLE. 

It  is  worthy  of  remembrance,  that  Eve  is  no 
where  said,  in  the  Scriptures,  to  have  taken  an 
apple.  We  read  only  of  "  the  fruit"  of  the  for- 
bidden tree.  But  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
productions  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  is  called 
*'  The  Eye's  Apple."    The  tree  which  bears 


this  singular  fruit  grows  to  the  height  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet.  It  has  an  irregular,  in- 
elegant stem,  with  a  scanty  growth  on  the 
lower  parts;  but  on  the  top  the  leaves  ger- 
minate luxuriantly,  forming  an  extensive  and 
graceful  crest.  The  branches  shoot  upwards, 
though  a  few  strike  out  horizontally;  and 
these  are  generally  charged  with  the  greatest 
quantity  of  fruit.  This  Eve's  apple  is  a  deadly 
poison  ;  and,  as  if  to  remove  the  danger  of  mis- 
chief. Providence  seems  to  have  placed  it  be- 
yond the  reach  both  of  rational  and  brute 
animals :  it  hangs  chiefly  on  the  crest  of  the 
tree,  and  never  grows  so  low  as  to  be  reached 
from  the  ground.  It  bears  some  resemblance 
tothp  large  white  magnum  bonum  plum,  some- 
what flattened  at  the  extremities,  and  presents 
one  very  singular  feature.  From  the  upper 
side  it  appears  precisely  as  if  a  portion  had 
been  bitten  oflT,  and  from  this  circumstance  the 
Mohammedans,  who  imagine  the  primitive 
Paradise  to  have  been  situated  in  Ceylon,  have 
called  it  the  forbidden  fruit.  They  conceive 
that  the  mark  of  the  violation  of  God's  com- 
mand has  been  placed  on  this  singular  tree ; 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  Eve's  crime,  the 
fruit  was  rendered  poisonous,  in  order  to  secure 
it  against  future  profanation. 

THE   EYE    OF   THE   HORSE. 

A  remarkable  part  of  this  organ  is  called 
"  the  saw''  It  is  a  cartilage,  to  which  is  ap- 
pended a  mass  of  fat,  and  next  to  the  fat  ia 
the  retractor  muscles.  Whenever  the  eye  is 
excited  there  is  an  action  of  this  muscle,  the 
eye-ball  is  retracted,  the  mass  of  fat  is  com- 
pressed, and,  by  the  compression  of  this,  the 
hair  passes  over  the  eye,  so  that  no  dirt,  nor 
any  extraneous  body,  appears  in  the  eye  of  the 
horse,  unless  a  bit  of  grass  becomes  entangled 
there.  But  on  the  most  dry  road  a  horse  never 
suffers  from  dust  as  his  rider  does ;  and  it  is 
owing  to  this  provision  of  the  Creator,  for  a 
third  eyelid,  as  it  were,  runs  over  the  eye.  At 
the  moment  the  eye  is  turned  inwards,  the  saw 
passes  over  the  eye ;  and,  being  provided  with 
a  secretion,  it  removes  whatever  is  offensive  to 
the  inner  corner  of  the  eye,  whence  it  is  con- 
veyed out. 

SHELVING-STOOLS  OF  CHURCHES  AND 
CATHEDRALS. 

The  shelving-stools  which  the  seats  of  the 
stalls  form  when  turned  up  in  their  proper  posi- 
tion are  called  misereres.  On  these  the  monks 
and  canons  of  ancient  times,  with  the  assistance 
of  their  elbows  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stalls, 
half  supported  themselves  during  certain  parts 
of  the  service,  so  as  not  to  be  always  obliged  to 
stand  or  kneel.  The  stool,  however,  was  so 
contrived,  as  may  still  be  seen  in  ancient  ecclesi- 
astical edifices,  that,  if  ^he  body  became  supine 
by  sleep,  it  naturally  fell  down,  and  the  person 
who  rested  upon  it  was  thrown  forw^ard  into  the 
middle  of  the  choir. 
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COKONATION  CEREMONIAL  COIS'TINUED.— THB  ROYAL  OATH  AND 

OTHER  OBSERVANCES. 

The  Queen's  Coronation  Oath  in  reference  to  the  Supremacy  Question. —George  the  Fourth's  Oath  at  full 
length,  and  the  reason  for  giving  it. — Crownin<r  and  Royal  Oath-taking  in  Scriptural  history. — Saxon 
Coronations  at  Kingston-on-Thames,  Bath,  and  elsewhere. — Norman  Crownings. — Odds  and  ends 
about  Coronation!',  oil  over  the  world.— The  Confessor's  Chair  and  its  Apocryphal  Attributes. — Another 
Incident  about  Adctaidc. — Charms  against  Heresy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — The  Oath  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  rremier  Peer  at  the  Coronation. — Prince  Albert's  position  in  reference  to  the  Crown.  JJis 
naturalization,  and  the  precedence  .specially  conferred  upon  him.  The  Prince  of  Wales'  Status. — The 
Regency.— Aickward  Contingencies  as  to  one  Royal  Highness  taking  the  wall  of  another.— Explanation 
of  the  Protestant  Succession  to  the  Thi^one. — How  a  Royal  Tree  may  grow  downwards- 


Returning  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Roj'al  Oath,  as  promised  in  our  last,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  describe  more  fully 
tlie  way  in  which  it  is  actually  taken,  as  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  form  and  the 
words  will  be  frequently  adverted  to  in 
the  coming  debates  on  the  question  of  the 
Queen's  supremacy.  We  cannot  do  better, 
perhaps,  tlian  transcribe  a  complete  pas- 
sage from  the  "  Form  and  Order  observed 
in  the  Coronation  of  George  IV,"  a  quarto 
volume,  published  shortly  after  the  event. 
On  this  workimmense  sums  were  lavished, 
but  the  King  becoming  tired  of  it  before  it 
W'as  completed,  it  remains  unfinished  to 
this  day,  and  will  of  course  now  for  ever 
continue  so — an  additional  evidence  of  the 
folly,  frivolity,  and  extravagance  of  the 
personage  whom  it  was  intended  to  exalt 
to  a  superhuman  standard  of  excellence. 

Sermon  being  ended,  and  the  King  hav- 
ing made  and  signed  the  declaration,  the 
Archbishop  goes  to  the  King,  and,  stand- 
ing before  him,  administers  the  Coronation 
Oath,  first  asking  the  King — "  Sir,  is  your 
Majesty  willing  to  take  the  oath?"  and 
the  King  answering  "  I  am  willing,"  the 
Archbishop  niinistereth  these  questions, 
and  the  King,  having  a  copy  of  the  printed 
form  and  order  of  the  coronation  service, 
answers  eacli  question  severally  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Arch.  AVill  you  solemnly  promise  and 
swear  to  govern  the  people  of  this  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging, 
according  to  the  statutes  in  Parliament 
agreed  upon,  and  the  respective  laws  and 
customs  of  the  same  ?" 

King,  i  solemnly  promise  so  to  do. 

Arch.  Will  you,  to  the  utmost  of  your 
power,  cause  law  and  justice,  in  mercy,  to 
be  executed  in  ail  your  j  udgments  ? 

Ki7;g.  i  w^iii.  { 

Arch.  Will  you^  to  the  utmost  of  your 
power,  nidirtarn  the  laws  of  God,  thetrue 
profession  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Protes- 
tant x-eformediciigion,  established  by  law? 
And  will  yon  maintain  and  preserve  invio- 
late the  settlement  of  the  United  Clmrch 


of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  doctrine> 
worship, disciplinCjand  government  thereof, 
as  hy  law  established,  within  England  and 
Ireland,  and  the  territories  thereunto  be- 
lojiging?  And  will  you  preserve  unto  the 
bishops  and  clergy  of  England avd  Ireland, 
and  to  the  United  Church  committed  to 
their  charge,  all  such  rights  and  privileges 
as  by  law  do  or  shall  appertain  to  ihem  or 
any  of  them  ? 

King,  All  this  I  promise  to  do 
Then  the  King,  arising  out  of  his  chair, 
supported  as  before,  and  assisted  by  the 
Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  the  sword  of 
state  being  carried  before  him,  shall  go  to 
the  altar,  and  there,  being  uncovered,  shall 
make  his  solemn  oath  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  people  to  observe  the  premises ;  laying 
his  right  hand  npon  the  Holy  Gospel  in 
the  Great  Bible,  which  was  before  carried 
in  the  procession,  and  is  now  brought  from 
the  altar  by  the  Archbishop,  and  tendered 
to  him  as  he  kneels  upon  the  steps,  saying 
these  words  : — "  The  things  which  I  have 
here  promised  I  will  perform  and  keep,  so 
help  me  God."  Then  the  King  kisseth  the 
book  and  signeth  the  oath. 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  almost  exactly  re- 
sembles the  ceremony  described  in  respect 
to  Queen  Victoria;  and,  making  allowance 
for  difference  in  times  and  circumstances, 
is  in  substance  exceedingly  like  what  we 
read  in  the  earliest  record  of  any  corona- 
tion, namely  in  the  first  and  second  book 
of  Kings,  the  coronations  of  Solomon,  and 
of  Joash,  the  son  of  Ahaziah,  of  the  latter 
of  whom  it  is  said  that  Jehoiada,  the  priest, 
took  him,  put  the  crown  upon  his  head, 
and  gave  him  the  testimony,  and  they  made 
him  king,  and  anointed  him..  In  England, 
says  Mr.  Knight,  after  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Heptarchy  had  become  united,  we  find  the 
ceremony  of  coronation  alluded  to  in  the 
"  Saxon  Chronicle,''  under  the  term  "  Je- 
halgod,"  by  which  it  is  expressed  tliat  the 
king  was  hallowed  or  consecrated.  Kings- 
ton-upon-Thames  was  the  place  where  the' 
Saxon  Kings  were  etowned  during  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  10th  century.  Edgar, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  959;  is  said 
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to  have  been  crowned  either  at  Kingston 
or  at  Bath.     Edward  the  Confessor  was 
crowned  at  AV^'inchester  in  1042,  Harold 
and  William  the  Conqueror  at   Westmin- 
ster.    It  was  customary  with  the  Norman 
Kings  to  be    crowned    more   than   once. 
Henry  IT.  crowned  his  eldest  son,  and  as- 
sociated him  with  liimself  in  the  adminis- 
tration during  ])is  own  lite.    In  one  or  two 
instances,  in  the  Norman  times,  we  find 
the  regnal  years  of  our  kings  dated  from 
the  coronation  only;  the  previous  time,  be- 
tween the  predecessor's  death  and  the  inau- 
gural ceremony  was  considered  as  an  in- 
terregnum.   This  is  a  fact  of  no  small  im- 
portance to  those  who  would  accurately 
fix   the  dates  of  public  instruments   and 
transactions  in  the  reigns  of  Kichard  the 
First,  pJohn,  and  their  successors.     Almost 
all   kings   have    caused  memorials   to  be 
made  of  their  coronations,  and  even  Na- 
poleon did  not  disdain  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  royalties  of  whom  he  had  made 
liimself  one. 

The  first  coronation  by  a  bishop  was 
tliat  of  Majocianus  at  Constantinople  in 
457.  The  ceremony  of  annointing  at  coro- 
nations v/as  introduced  into  England  in 
8/2,  and  into  Scotland  in  1097.  The  coro- 
nation of  Henry  III.  took  place  in  the  first 
instance  without  a  crown,  at  Gloucester, 
in  12i)G. 

A  plain  circle  was  used  on  this  occasion 
in  lien  of  a  crown,  which  had  been  lost 
with  the  other  jewels  and  baggage  of  King 
John  in  passing  the  marshes  of  Lynn,  or 
the  Wash,  near  Wisbeach.  At  the  corona- 
tion of  William  and  Mar}^  tlie  Bishop  of 
London  put  the  crown  on  tlie  King's  head, 
as  Dr.  Sancroft,  A  rchbishop  of  Canterbury, 
would  not  take  the  oaths  to  their  majesties. 
In  reference  to  the  coronation-chair,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  of 
■which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter, 
we  may  here  state  thai,  in  dVS,  Fergus,  a 
prince  of  the  royal  line,  having  obtained 
the  Scottish  throne,  procured  for  his 
coronation  the  Lia  Fa' I,  or  Fatal  Stone,  on 
which  the  Irish  Kings  were  crowned  at 
Cash  el,  formerly  the  metropolis  of  the 
Kings  of  Munster.  This  remained  at 
DuTkStafinage,  where  it  continued  till  the 
time  of  Kemieth  the  Second,  who  removed 
it  to  Scone ;  and  in  1296  Edw^ard  re?noved 
it  thence  to  Westminster,  for,  wishing  to 
annex  Scotland  to  his  own  dominions,  he 
dethroned  John  Baliol,  ravaged  the  coun- 
try, and  seized  this  stone  among  other 
monuments  of  Scottish  history.  Hence, 
therefore,  it  is  obvious  that,  though  called 
tlie  chair  of  the  Confessor,  it  is  that  of  Ed- 
ward the  First,  being  upwards  of  250  years 
'ate.  The  Confessor  was  canonized  by 
lope  Alex?tftder  III.,  about  a  century  after 


his  death,  and  the  title  of  Confessor  was 
first  bestowed  upon  him  in  the  bull  of 
canonization.  He  was  buried  January  6, 
106(i,  in  the  new  Abbey  of  Westminster, 
which  had  just  been  finished,  and  conse- 
crated about  a  week  before ;  and  on  the 
day  of  the  Confessor's  burial  Harold  was 
solemnly  crowned  King  of  England.  But 
though  the  chair  is  not  actually  the  Con- 
fessor's, yet  the  chapel  in  which  the  cere- 
mony of  the  coronation  takes  place  is — the 
centre  being  taken  up  with  his  shrine, 
which  was  erected  by  Henry  III.;  and  it 
was  while  paying  his  devotions  at  this 
shrine  that  our  famous  Henry  IV.  was 
seized  with  his  last  illness.  The  general 
theory  adopted  in  respect  to  the  chair  is, 
that  it  reall}'^  was  the  Confessor's,  and  that 
Edward  the  First  had  inserted  into  it  the 
Scone  stone,  already  mentioned,  fastened 
with  clamps  of  iron.  The  stone  is  20  inches 
long,  10  inches  wide,  and  11  inches  thick, 
and  is  simply  a  piece  of  reddish-grey 
sand-stone,  squared  and  smoothed.  The 
second  chair,  used  on  the  coronation  of 
queen  consorts,  was  made  for  Maiy,  wife 
of  William  III. 

The  mention  of  that  latter  name  reminds  us 
of  an  omission  it  is  desirable  to  supply  in  our 
notice  of  Adelaide's  coronation,  and  which  gave 
rise  to  a  good  deal  of  sarcasm  at  the  time,  in 
reference  t(*  the  use  of  "  charms  against  heresy  in 
the  19th  century,"  and  one  of  the  commentators 
said  the  descrip.  ion  reminded  him  of  the  unmean- 
ing superstitious  observances  among  savages. 
The  incident  was  this:—"  One  of  tlie  ladies  in 
attendance,  liaving  first  dried  the  place  anointed 
with  fine  cotton  wool,  then  closed  the  Queen's 
robes  at  her  breast,  and  afterwards  put  a  coif 
upon  her  head.  When  this  had  been  done,  the 
Archbishop  put  the  ring,  which  he  had  received 
from  the  Master  of  the  Jewel  House,  on  the 
fourth  finger  of  her  Majesty's  right  hand,  say- 
ing, '  Receive  this  ring,  the  seal  of  a  sincere 
faith,  that  you  may  avoid  all  infection  of 
heresy,  and  by  the  power  of  God  compel  bar- 
barous nations,  and  bring  them  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth.'  "  Another  ceremonial  which,  we 
remember,  was  greatly  ridiculed  at  the  period 
we  now  speak  of,  was  the  following,  but  to 
wliich  the  present  circumstiinces  of  the  tin;es 
will  lend  no  inconsiderable  significan(  e,  in  the 
minds  of  a  large  portion  of  the  public — viz.,  the 
oath  of  the  Roman  Catholic  premier  peer  of 
England,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  both  in  his  pri- 
vate capacity,  as  premier  Duke,  and  officially 
as  Earl  Marshal.  His  Grace,  on  that  occasion, 
was  father  to  the  present  Duke,  and  the  same 
peer  went  precisely  through  the  same  formnj* 
on  the  coronation  of  her  present  Majesty — 
namely  :  "  The  Duke  of  j^orfblk,  ascending  the 
steps  of  the  throne,  and  taking  off  bis  coronet, 
knelt  before  the  King,  and,  for  himself  and  the 
Other  dukes,  prpnouucpd  the  words  of  hP?|»gg^. 
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the  rest  putting  off  their  coronets,  kneeling 
with  him  and  about  him,  and  saying  after  him, 
•  I,  Edward  (&c.  &c.),  Duke  of  Norfolk,  do  be- 
come your  liege  man  of  limb  and  life,  and 
earthly  worship ;  and  faith  and  truth  I  will 
bear  unto  you,  to  live  and  to  die  against  all 
manner  of  foes.  So  help  me  God  !'  The  duke 
did  then  ascend  the  throne  again,  and  stretch- 
ing forth  his  hand,  did  touch  the  crown  on  his 
31aje8ty's  head,  as  promising  by  that  ceremony 
to  be  ever  ready  to  support  it  with  all  his 
power;  and  then  he  kissed  the  King's  hand." 

The  reader  of  mature  age  will,  probably, 
gmile  at  the  Heedlessness  of  our  information, 
that  the  present  Queen's  husband  was  not 
crowned  with  her;  but  as  upwards  of  ten  years 
have  elapsed  since  those  illustrious  personages 
were  united  in  matrimony,  it  is  quite  probable 
that  the  circumstances  of  his  royal  highness's 
relationship  to  the  throne  are  very  imperfectly, 
if  at  all,  known  to  the  many  thousands  of  our 
readers  who  were  then  incapable  of  under- 
standing the  political  position  of  the  Prince, 
arising  out  of  his  alliance  to  the  Sovereign  of 
these  realms.  In  the  London  Gazette,  March 
5,  1840,  there  appeared  the  following  nolifica- 
tion,  under  the  head  of  Whitehall : — "  Her 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  declare  and  ordain 
that  Field-Marshal  his  Royal  Highness  Francis 
Albert  Augustus  Charles  Emanuel,  Duke  of 
Saxony,  Prince  of  Saxe  Cobourgh  and  Gotha, 
K.G.,  her  Majesty's  consort,  shall  henceforth, 
upon  all  occasions  and  in  all  meetings,  except 
where  otherwise  provided  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, have,  hold,  and  enjoy  place,  preeminence, 
and  precedence  next  to  her  Majesty."  Accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  England,  as  is  well  know-n, 
and  was  shown  in  our  last  Memoranda  but 
one,  when  speaking  of  precedence,  that  no 
man's  position  in  society  is  altered  by  any 
matrimonial  alliance,  and  antecedent  to  the 
promulgation  of  this  ordinance,  Prince  Albert 
was  entitled  merely  to  the  precedence  of  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  that  is  (when  the  knight 
is  not  a  peer,  which  rarely  happens,)  after  the 
eldest  sons  of  barons,  or  number  sixty-nine  in 
the  scale  of  precedence.  When  his  Eoyal  High- 
ness's  Naturalization  Bill  first  came  under 
consideration  of  parliament,  it  contained  a 
clause  conferring  upon  him  precedence  next  to 
her  Majesty  ;  but  after  considerable  discussion, 
this  provision  of  the  bill  was  withdrawn,  and 
in  the  March  following  the  ordinance  already 
set  forth  appeared  in  the  Gazette ;  previous  to 
which,  however,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  on  his 
own  behalf,  and  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
the  other  members  of  the  royal  family,  expressed 
his  assent  to  the  clause  for  granting  the  pro- 
posed precedence  to  the  consort  of  the  Sove- 
reign; nevertheless,  the  adoption  of  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be  inexpedient ;  but  in  compliance 
with  the  commands  of  theQueen,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the.  unequivocally  expressed  wishes 
ot  the  royal  family,  Prince  Albert  does  in  prac- 


tice enjoy  precedence  next  after  her  Majesty. 
His  position,  however,  observes  Mr.  Dodd,  is 
not  fortified  either  by  statute  or  common  law; 
but  there  is  no  immediate  probabilitv  of  his 
right  to  the  place  assigned  him  being  ques- 
tioned by  any  of  the  distinguithcd  individuals 
who  are  personally  concerned.  The  time,  how- 
ever, may  come  when  such  questions  will  arise. 
It  is  a  fact  too  notorious  to  admit  of  being 
passed  over  in  total  silence  when  discussing 
probabilities  of  this  nature,  that  the  royal  family 
of  England  have  for  generations  (beginning 
with  the  daughter  of  James  II.,  married  to 
William  of  Oiange)  been  remarkable  lor  the 
exceeding  bitterness  of  their  dissentions  among 
each  other,  for  four  successive  reigns  the  mon- 
arch and  the  heir-aj^parent  being  at  special 
enmity ;  and  though,  happily,  there  is  every 
reason  to  feel  assured  that  as  the  court  of  Yic- 
toria  affords  a  most  marked  contrast  to  tliiit  ot 
all  the  Georges,  both  in  morality  of  manner  and 
liberality  of  feeling,  so  will  her  domes'. ic  circle 
continue  exemjpt  from  the  dissentions  t'lat  to 
scandalously  marked  the  private  annals  of  the 
house  of  Guelph  in  this  country  :— still  it  is  not 
our  business  to  diifguise  the  possibility  of  there 
arising  within  no  great  number  of  years  matters 
that  may  occasion  considerable  perplexity,  even 
on  a  point  seemingly  so  trivial  as  this  very  one 
of  precedence. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  been  at  all  times 
regarded  as  the  first  subject  in  the  realm,  the 
nearest  to  the  throne,  the  most  dignified  of  the 
peers  of  parliament,  and,  though  not  exerc:s.ng 
any  political  power  beyond  his  vote  as  a  legis- 
lator (which,  by  the  w^ay,  his  father,  in  tlie  pre- 
sent instance,  cannot  do),  yet  is  regai  ded  by  all 
men  as  the  most  eminent  personage  in  the  state 
next  after  the  sovereign.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
is  the  heir-apparent.  The  heir-presumptive 
may  be  brother,  uncle,  nephew,  niece,  or  even  a 
more  distant  relative  of  the  sovereign  ;  but  the 
prospect  of  his  eventually  succeeding  to  the 
throne  gives  him  no  place  in  the  scale  of  pre- 
cedency— the  rank  he  holds  is  merely  derived 
from  consanguinity.  Whatever  his  i)Osition  as 
a  member  of  the  royal  family  might  be,  he  en- 
joys; that  before  he  becomes  heir-presumptive, 
retains  it  w  hile  he  continues  heir-presiunptive, 
and  does  not  lose  it  by  the  birth  of  an  heir- 
apparent.  But  the  station  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  is  clearly  and  indisputably  that  of  the 
first  and  highest  of  her  Majesty's  subjects.  The 
extract  from  the  Gazette,  just  quoted,  seems  to 
intimate  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Queen  that 
no  one  should  ever  take  precedence  of  Prince 
Albert ;  and  there  is  little  question  that  that 
intimation  of  royal  pleasure  will  be  observed, 
at  least  until  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  1 8,  when 
he  is  of  legal  age,  and  will  be  at  liberty  to  do 
what  he  likes  with  his  own  privilege.  In  the 
event  of  her  Majesty's  death  before  the  Prince 
of  Wales  is  of  age,  Prince  Albert's  priorit/ 
would  still  be  secured  him,  inasmuch  as,  by  tie 
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bill  of  August,  1840,  Prince  Albert  is  declared 
regent  as  long  as  the  next  lineal  successor  to 
the  Xhrone  is  under  age.  It  may  be  a  question, 
however,  how  far  it  would  be  in  the  power  of 
the  present  Duke  of  Cambridge  to  insist  on  the 
precedence  which  his  father  expressed  his  wil- 
lingness to  relinquish,  and  practically  did  re- 
linquish, during  his  lifetime,  in  favour  of  Prince 
Albert.  And  on  the  question  of  precedency  in 
the  royal  family  itself,  a  few  explanatory  words 
here  may  be  acceptable. 

The  second  son  of  the  reigning  m(5narch 
takes  rank  next  after  the  eldest,  and  all  the 
younger  sons  take  precedence  amongst  each 
other  according  to  priority  of  birth.  They 
usually  receive  peerages  as  soon  as  they  come 
of-'' age,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  course 
rank  above  all  other  peers,  and  take  precedence 
amongst  each  other  according  to  the  dates  of 
their  respective  patents ;  for  example,  if  the 
fifth  son  received  his  dukedom  prior  to  the 
fourth,  then  the  younger  would,  in  all  the  pro- 
•eedings  of  the  Upper  House,  take  precedence 
of  the  elder.  But  this  sort  of  anomaly  is  not 
likely  to  occur ;  for  the  practice  is  to  grant  the 
peerages  in  the  order  of  primogeniture,  so  that 
the  precedence  of  those  princes  in  the  House  of 
Lords  should  coincide  with  their  stations  in  all 
other  assemblies.  So  says  the  author  of  the 
'*  Manual  of  Dignities,"  from  which  vre  have 
frequently  extracted  ;  but  a  memorable  refuta- 
tion of  his  dictum  occurs  in  the  two  cases  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Sussex  and  the  late  Duke  of  Kent, 
both  of  whom  (the  latter  most  especially,  the 
father  of  the  Queen),  having  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  George  III.  and  his  ministers  the 
greatest  injustice,  by  the  favouritism  extended 
to  their  more  fortunate  brothers,  York  and 
Cumberland,  saying  nothing  of  their  elder 
brother,  afterwards  George  IV. 

In  respect  to  the  grandsons  of  the  sovereign 
(the  relationship  of  the  present  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge to  George  III.),  it  may  be  interesting  to 
know  that  until  the  crown  of  England  became 
settled  on  the  Protestant  issue  of  the  Electress 
Sophia  (grand-daughter  of  James  the  First), 
the  royal  family  comprehended  a  very  nume- 
rous class.  Only  these,  however,  who  stood 
in  a  certain  degree  of  propinquity  to  the  throne, 
enjoyed  any  special  precedence  over  other 
British  subjects.  By  the  act  (10th  Anne)  for 
settling  the  precedence  of  the  Princess  Sophia, 
it  v/as  declared  that  all  her  descendants,  being 
Protestants,  shall  have  rank  and  precedence 
before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  any 
other  subject  of  this  realm.  It,  therefore, 
follows,  that  whether  the  descendants  of  the 
monarch  possess,  or  do  not  possess,  peerages, 
they  are  entitled  to  rank  higher  than  other 
subjects.  The  rule  appears  to  be  that  every 
one  who  could  in  any  event  succeed  to  the 
throne,  takes  precedence  of  those  subjects  who 
^re  incapable  of  such  succession.      The  royal 
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cording  to  their  propinquity  to  the  throne. 
As  the  remotest  descendant  of  a  reigning  prince 
would  succeed  to  the  throne  iu  preference  to 
any  collateral  relative,  so  the  grandson  of  the 
king  would  take  precedence  of  his  own  great 
uncle.  In  the  royal  family,  the  lirst  class  are 
the  sons  of  the  monarch,  the  second  his  grand- 
son, and  so  on.  Then  would  follow  his  brothers, 
nephews,  uncles,  &c.  Thus  the  next  brother 
to  the  king  might  be  at  one  time  the  first  sub- 
ject in  the  realm ;  but  if  the  king  should  marry 
and  have  seven  sons,  the  brother  then  would 
take  the  eighth  place.  He  might  also  live  to 
follow  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  his  grand-nephews ; 
but  one  of  these  might  succeed  to  the  throne, 
marry,  have  sons,  and  so  remove  his  grand- 
uncle  still  farther  from  the  highest  place.  It 
frequently  happens,  therefore,  that  as  a  royal 
duke  grows  older  he  sinks  in  the  scale  of  pre- 
cedence. This  was  the  case  with  the  late  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  though  from  the  ages  of  his 
grand-nephews  and  nieces  it  made  no  percepti- 
ble difference ;  but  the  case  will  of  course  be 
very  different  with  the  present  Duke  and  the 
issue  of  his  cousin  Victoria. 

At  the  risk  of  being  considered  tedious,  we 
must  pursue  this  branch  of  our  Memoranda  to 
its  legitimate  conclusion,  now  we  have  advanced 
so  far.  We  have  seen  that  the  children  of  the 
monarch  form  the  highest  rank  in  the  royal 
family ;  his  brothers  and  sisters  come  next,  and 
next  their  children.  They  proceed  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : — First,  such  of  his  nephews  as  are 
the  sons  of  his  next  brother ;  secondly,  the  sons 
of  his  second  brother ;  then  those  of  his  third 
brother  ;  and  so  on  according  to  the  seniority 
of  their  respective  fathers,  the  sons  of  each 
father,  of  course,  taking  precedence  amongst 
each  other  according  to  priority  of  birth.  The 
sons  of  the  eldest  sister  of  the  sovereign  follow 
those  of  his  youngest  brother,  taking  rank 
amongst  each  other  according  to  the  usual 
rule  of  priority  of  birth,  the  sons  of  each  sister 
enjoying  precedence  according  to  the  seniority 
of  then-  respective  mothers.  Next  come  the 
uncles  of  the  sovereign.  A  royal  duke  may  be 
in  one  reign  the  son  of  the  king  ;  in  the  next 
hG  may  become  brother  of  the  sovereign  ;  in  the 
next  uncle  to  the  monarch ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing reign  grand-uncle.  In  the  first  of  these 
cases  he  belongs  to  the  highest  rank;  in  the 
next  he  falls  into  the  second  grade;  and 
finally,  into  the  third.  Every  member  of  the 
royal  family  capable  of  succeeding  to  the 
throne,  retains  an  acknowledged  superiority 
over  other  subjects;  but  the  rank  he  holds 
amongst  his  own  relatives  is  altered  every 
time  a  new  reign  commences. 

The  last  portion  of  this  disquisition  has  re- 
ference to  the  other  descendants  of  the  Electress 
Sophia,  occupying  precedence  before  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  under  the  10th  of  Anne, 
an  act  which  the  authority  we  have  so  often, 
quoted,  says  has  been,  too  frequently  over* 
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looked,  in  compiling  tables  of  precedence, 
whence  it  ia  often  sUited  that  the  eldest  sons  of 
dukes  of  the  blood  royal  take  rank  immediately 
before  marquises.  This  view  of  the  matter  is 
in  conformity  with  31st  Henry  VIII.,  but  the 
statute  of  Anne  virtually  repeals  that  portion 
of  the  enactment.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  at 
present  there  is  no  duke  of  the  blood  royal,  nor 


any  descendant  of  such  duke,  who  is  not  also 
a  descendant  of  the  Electress  Princess  Sophia 
of  Hanover  ;  and  the  statute  of  Anne  declares 
that  all  her  descendants  shall  precede  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ^'  any  law,  statute, 
or  custom  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding." 
Future  Memoranda  will  show  the  value  of 
these  dry  and  apparently  worthless  details. 


SWIFTNESS  OF  THE  OSTEICH. 


The  bird  most  celebrated  for  fleetness  of 
running  is  the  ostrich,  or  bird-camel 
(Sinithio  Camehcsjf  as  itmay  wellbe  named. 
"  What  time  she  lifteth  up  herself  on  high," 
says  Job,  "  she  scorneth'the  horse  and  his 
rider"  (Job  xxxix.  18).  According  to  Dr. 
Shaw,  the  wings  serve  her  both  for  sails  and 
oars,  whilst  her  feet,  which  have  only  two 
toes,  and  are  not  unlike  the  camel's,  can 
bear  great  faiigue.  Though  the  ostrich  is 
universally  admitted  to  go  faster  than  the 
fleetest  horse,  yet  the  Arabs  on  horseback 
contrive  to  run  these  birds  down,  their  fea- 
thers being  valuable,  and  their  flesh  not  to 
be  despised.  The  best  horses  are  trained 
for  this  chase.  When  the  hunter  has  started 
his  game,  he  puts  his  horse  upon  a  gentle 
gallop,  so  as  to  keep  ttie  ostrich  in  sight, 
without  coming  too  near  to  alarm  it  and 
put  it  to  its  full  speed.  Upon  observing 
itself  pursued,  therefore,  it  begins  to  run  at 
flrst  but  gently,  its  wings,  like  two  arms, 
keeping  alternate  motion  with  its  feet.  It 
seldom  runs  in  a  direct  line,  but,  like  the 
hare,  doubles,  or  rather  courses  in  a  circular 
manner  ;  while  the  hunters,  taking  the  dia- 
meter, or  tracing  a  smaller  circle,  meet  the 
bird  at  unexpected  turns,  and  with  less 
fatigue  to  the  horses.  This  chase  is  often 
continued  for  a  day  or  two,  when  the  poor 
ostrich  is  starved  out  and  exhausted,  and 
finding  all  power  of  escape  impossible,  it 
endeavours  to  hide  itself  from  the  enemies 
it  cannot  avoid,  running  into  some  thicket, 
or  burying  its  head  in  the  sand.  The  hunters 
then  rush  in  at  full  speed,  leading  as  much 
as  possible  against  the  wind,  and  kill  the 
bird  with  clubs,  lest  the  feathers  should  be 
boiled  with  blood. 

M.  Adanson  saw  two  tame  ostriches 
which  had  been  kept  two  years  at  the  fac- 
tory of  Podor,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
JSTiger.  *'  They  were  so  tame,"  he  says, 
'*'  that  two  little  blacks  mounted  both  toge- 
ther on  the  back, of  the  largest:    no  sooner 


did  he  feel  their  weight,  than  he  began  to 
run  as  fast  as  ever  he  could,  till  he  carried 
them  several  times  round  the  village ;  and 
it  was  impossible  to  stop  him  otherwise 
than  by  obstructing  the  passage.  This 
sight  pleased  me  so  well,  that  I  would  have 
it  repeated ;  and  to  try  their  strength,  I 
made  a  full-grown  negro  mount  the  small- 
est, and  two  others  the  largest.  This  bur- 
den did  not  seem  to  me  at  all  dispropor- 
tioned  to  their  strength.  At  first  they 
went  a  moderate  gallop  ;  when  they  were 
heated  a  little  they  expanded  their  wings,  as 
if  it  were  to  catch  the  wind,  and  they  moved 
with  such  fleetness,  that  they  seemed  to  be  off 
the  ground.  Everybody  must  some  time  or 
other  have  seen  a  partridge  run,  conse- 
quently must  know  there  is  no  man  what  • 
ever  able  to  keep  up  with  it ;  and  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  that  if  this  bird  had  a  longer  step, 
its  speed  would  be  considerably  augmented. 
The  ostrich  moves  like  the  partridge,  with 
both  these  advantages ;  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  those  I  am  speaking  of  would  have 
distanced  the  fleetest  race-horses  that  were 
ever  bred  in  England.  It  is  true  they 
would  not  hold  out  so  long  as  a  horse  ;  but 
without  all  doubt  they  would  be  able  to 
perform  the  race  in  less  time.  I  have  fre- 
quently beheld  this  sight,  which  is  capable 
of  giving  one  an  idea  of  the  prodigious 
strength  of  an  ostrich,  and  of  showing  what 
use  it  might  be  of,  had  we  but  the  method 
of  breaking  it  and  managing  it  as  we  do  a 
horse."* 

The  traveller  Moore  mentions  that  he 
saw  a  man  journeying  mounted  upon  an 
ostrich  ;  though  both  this  and  the  instance 
given  by  M.  Adanson  show  the  circumstance 
to  be  of  unusual  occurrence. — From  the 
< '  Fa  culties  of  Birds.* ' 


*  Voyage  to  Senegal,   Pinkertou's  Collection, 
xvi.  G19. 


Signs  of  Wisdom. — A  wise  man  is  known  by  three  thin^js — by  making  his  enemy  his  friend, 
.tlie.iguoraj;^!;  learned,  and  by  reforming  the  evil  disposition  into  goodness  : — 

"  The  knowledge  of  the  truly  wise 

Is  like  a  mirror  bright ; 
It  borrows  lustre  from  the  skies, 
And  then  reflects  their  light. — Aristotle. 


f 
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MATTHEV/  MAliVEi;S  LECTURES  ON  THE  MARVELLOUS. 

LECTURE  I. 


It  affords  me  great  pleasure,  my  friends,  to  see  before  me  so  many  pleasant  faces, 
all  intent  on  what  I  am  about  to  utter.  As  the  Avritci'  likes  to  have  attentive 
readers,  so  the  speaker  likes  to  have  just  such  an  audience  as  mine.  And  happy, 
indeed,  shall  I  be,  if  further  acquaintance  should  increase  in  you  towards  your 
present  lecturer,  the  feelings  of  respect  and  of  confidence. 

I  might  have  appeared  before  you,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  veiy  different  array. 
A  robe  richly  adorned,  over  ■which  strange-looking  letters  are  freely  scattered  ; 
a  belt  sparkling  as  if  it  were  full  of  jewels,  and  a  cap  profusely  decorated  with 
gems  and  symbols,  have  been,  and  still  arc,  frequently  the  attire  of  the  magi- 
cian. He  moves  about,  waving  his  wand,  which  is  supposed  to  possess  an  extra- 
ordinary power,  and  seeming  to  produce  great  clianges  at  a  single  touch.  And 
the  words  he  uses,  strange,  long,  and  sonorous,  give  the  idea  that  he  has  much  to 
do  with  other  regions,  with  which  those  around  him  have  but  little  or  no  acquaint- 
ance. 

But  such,  you  see  at  once,  is  not  my  appearance.  I  cannot  have  a  simpler  rod 
than  the  one  I  shall  sometimes  employ,  and  the  reason  is,  because  I  am  not  about 
to  be  mysterious,  but  to  scatter  mysteries,  just  as  you  see  the  clouds  separate, 
melt,  and  disappear,  when  the  sun  shines  forth.  Yea,  more  ;  all  my  magic  I  shall 
place  at  your  service,  so  that  you  may  soon  equal  me  in  this  kind  of  powei*,  and 
rival,  if  you  do  not  surpass,  the  wonders  I  shall  perform.  On  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, I  shall  want  some  assistance.  "Tomldns,  come  here."  (Tomkins  appears.) 
*'  Now,  just  make  one  of  your  best  bows  to  the  audience,  and  then  another  to 
me."  **  There,  that  will  do  :  one  graceful  bow  is  better  than  a  nodding  of  the 
head  half  a  dozen  times,  as  if,  instead  of  a  boy,  you  were  only  a  China  mandarin 
standing  on  a  marble  chimney-piece. 

'*  And  how  long  will  it  take  you,  Tomkins,  to  carry  this  piece  of  wood — ^just  four 
inches  square,  and  eight  inches  in  length — to  the  other  end  of  the  room  r" 

*'  Half  a  minute,  sir." 

**  Here,  then,  I  cut  off  with  my  penknife  this  little  bit.     Take  that  first." 

''  Now,  there  is  a  second  scrap.     Why,  what  are  you  staring  at,  Tomkins  r" 

"  Please,  sir,  if  I  am  to  carry  only  such  a  little  piece  as  this  at  a  time,  I  shan't  be 
able  to  carry  the  whole  in  six  months." 

''Quite  true,  Tomkins,  I  knew  the  task  you  undertook  to  perform  iii  half  a 
minute,  would  take  you  a  long  time  ;  so  just  remember  that  what  it  appears  easy 
to  promise  may  yet  be  very  hard  and  troublesome  to  do  ;  and  when  you  find  some 
conceited  youth  boasting  of  his  strength,  tell  him  that  he  is  imable  to  carry  out  of 
the  room  one  piece  of  the  wood-bundle  lying  ready,  inhis  mother's  kitchen,  to  make 
a  fire  to-morrow  morning  ;  and  then  serve  him  as  I  have  just  served  you.  It  may 
teach  him  to  be  less  proud  and  less  positiye.  But  I  have  to  do  with  you  now. 
Now,  here's  this  little  piece  of  wood  :  do  you  think  I  can  place  it  somewhere  not 
near  so  high  as  many  a  post  over  which  you  have  jumped,  and  yet  you  shall  not 
be  able  to  leap  over  the  piece  of  wood  r'* 

"  I  don't  know,  sir." 

*'  That's  right,  my  lad  :  you  don't  reply  so  quickly  as  you  did.  Now  just,  come 
with  me." 

**No  wonder,  sir,  you  said  I  could  not  jump  over  it;  you  have  laid  the  piece  of 
wood  on  the  floor,  just  against  one  of  the  wails." 

'  *•' Exactly.  Now,  can  you  think,  Tomkins,  of  any  way  in  which  I  can  make  a 
c^-cle  with  chalk,  and  one  far  away  from  the  wall  or  the  ceiling,  over  which  you 
"W(\i(i  as  vainly  try  to  jump  as  to  leap  over  that  piece  of  wood  ?  There,  think  a 
littlv" 

*'^on*t  know,  Tm  sure,  sir." 

*'  ^^1  are  sure,  are  you  ;  well,  you  have  far  more  reason  to  be  so  than  you  hali 
for  youi^ygt  reply  ;  I  am  glad  to  see  you  more  cautious  in  answering.  There,  now, 
what  do  J5^  say  to  a  jump  ?" 
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**  Why,  sir,  you  have  made  the  circle  with  a  piece  of  chalk  all  round  my  jacket." 

**  Just  so  ;  it's  clear  you  are  in  for  it ;  now  get  out  of  it  by  a  jump  if  you  can." 

**  But  another  question  :  can  you,  Tomkins,  clasp  my  hands  so  that  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  move  a  yard  r" 

"  AVhy,  sir,  if  I  were  to  tie  your  legs  you  could  move  more  than  that  easily." 

**  No  doubt  of  it ;  and  therefore  to  be  made  motionless  by  tying  the  hands  is  a 
much  greater  wonder.  But,  look  ;  if  you  clasp  your  hands  round  the  pillar  of  this 
large  and  heavy  table,  I  may  defy  you  to  stii*.  The  fact  is  plain,  however,  without 
your  trying  the  experiment. — There  is  a  ring  just  an  inch  in  diameter ;  can  you 
push  this  candle  and  candlestick  through  it  V* 

"  No,  sir." 

**  Then  just  put  one  of  your  fingers  through  the  ring,  and  you  may  push  the  can- 
dlestick about  just  as  you  please." 

**  There  !  that  will  do.  You  need  not  stand  staring  at  the  candlestick,  as  if  you 
thought  it  was  a  ghost." 

"  See  !  here  are  three  shillings.  I  place  them  in  a  straight  line,  with  a  space 
between  the  first  and  second,  and  another  space  between  the  second  and  the  third. 
Now  make  the  one  furthest  off  the  central  piece,  and  that  without  moving  it." 

"  I  can't,  sir." 

"  Then,  when  I  tell  you  to  do  so  again,  take  the  first  shilling,  and  carry  it  to  the 
other  end  of  the  line,  and  the  one  which  before  was  the  furthest  off,  instantly  be- 
comes, though  unmoved,  the  central  piece." 

"  Now,  Tomkins,  take  this  ring,  put  this  piece  of  thread  through  it,  tie  the  two 
ends,  suspend  the  ring  by  the  thread  to  this  nail  in  the  wall,  and  then,  if  you  set 
the  thread  on  fire,  what  do  you  suppose  will  happen  ?" 

"  I  should  think  the  ring  would  fall,  sir." 

**  Try,  then,  what  will  happen  now.  Apply  the  candle  to  the  thread.  See 
how  steadily  it  burns,  until  nothing  is  left  of  it  but  a  black,  cinder-like  substance  ; 
and  yet  the  thread  remains,  entire,  and  the  ring  is  suspended  as  it  was.  Do  with 
this  piece  of  thread  and  another  ring  just  what  you  did  before.  Why,  no  sooner 
did  the  thread  begin  to  burn,  than  the  ring  fell  instantly ;  while  the  other  remains 
just  as  it  did.  And  as  you  are  not  likely  to  account  for  the  difference,  I  will  tell 
my  present  audience  how  it  occurs.  The  last  was  a  piece  of  common  thread,  in 
the  state  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  needle  ;  but  the  former  had  been  steeped  for 
some  hours  in  water  containing  a  good  deal  of  salt.  The  tliread,  however,  is  not 
made  strong  by  this  process,  though  it  is  not  so  fragile  as  the  other ;  at  a  slight 
touch  it  is  broken,  and  the  ring,  as  you  see,  falls  at  once  to  the  floor." 

Here,  my  friends,  is  another  simple  feat.  It  would  be  thought  by  some  persons 
impossible  to  fill  this  wine-glass  with  water,  and  then  to  turn  it  upside  down 
without  spilling  any  of  the  fluid.  And  yet,  if  you  place  a  piece  of  paper  very 
nicely  over  the  glass  when  it  is  full,  and  well  press  it  round  the  rim,  you  may  in- 
"vert  the  glass,  as  I  do  now,  with  perfect  ease.  Not  a  drop  of  water,  you  observe, 
escapes,  the  paper  being  acted u^pon,  or  rather  pressed  upwards  by  the  air, — on  the 
wonders  of  which  I  hope  to  dwell  in  some  of  my  future  lectures.  I  will  now  place 
the  inverted  glass  on  the  table,  and  draw  the  paper  away,  leaving  the  water  undi- 
minished. 

Again  :  if  I  place  this  empty  wine-glass  upside-down  on  two  shillings  placed  on 
the  table,  and  if  I  were  to  ask  you  to  remove  a  shilling  placed  between  the  two 
under  the  glass,  without  touching  either,  you  would,  perhaps,  consider  it  very 
difficult,  if  not  impracticable.  And  yet,  if  you  watch  me  while  I  act  upon  the 
cloth  that  covers  the  table,  with  my  finger-nail,  you  will  see  the  shilling  gradually 
move  till  it  comes  fairly  out  from  under  the  glass  ;  and  yet  neither  the  shilling  n'i* 
the  glass  have  been  touched. 

Still  further  :  were  I,  having  filled  this  wine-glass  with  water,  to  ask  how  r^^y 
shillings  I  could  put  into  it  without  causing  a  drop  to  run  over,  you  fould 
probably  answer  **None."  But  mark  the  process.  You  see,  I  carefully  let  a/iilli^g 
slip  down  at  one  side  of  the  glass,  and  it  settles  itself  at  the  bottom,  wher  ^^  does 
not  move— for  I  have  chosen  a  glass  so  shaped  that  it  may  not.     Now.^^  ^  ^-f^P 
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in  one,  and  another,  and  another,  they  fall  upon  it,  and  the  water  remains  undis- 
turbed; and  if  you  will  oblige  me  by  countin<^  the  shillings  as  they  fall,  there- 
suit  will  be  apparent.  **  Five,"  **  ten,"  *' fifteen,"  "twenty,"  *' twenty-one," 
"twenty-two,"  "  twenty-three,"  **  twenty-four."  Thank  you.  Now,  a  drop  has 
passed  over  the  rim,  and  therefore  we  will  stop.  But  you  see  twenty- three  were 
safely  deposited  in  the  full  glass  without  any  accident  of  the  kind;  and  if  you 
will  observe,  the  water  in  the  glass  has  assumed  a  dome-like  appearance,  thus 
allowing  space  for  the  twenty -three  shillings  it  contains. 

*'  Now,  Tomkins,  ask  someone  of  the  audience  to  be  so  kind  as  to  lend  you  a 
hat;  I  will  guarantee  its  return  uninjured."  (Tomkins  brings  one  to  the  table.) 
**  Fill  the  glass  with  water,  cover  it  with  the  hat,  and  drink  the  water  without 
touching  the  hat.  Why,  how  you  stare  !  I  am  not  the  hippopotamus,  nor  a 
camel,  nor  an  elephant,  nor  anyone  of  the  animals  that  displaced  the  men  in 
armour  in  the  civic  procession  on  last  Lord's  Mayor's  day,  and  filled  with  astonish- 
ment the  gaping  thousands  who  flocked  to  see  the  show.  I  am  simply  Matthew 
Marvel,  and  ask  you  to  do  what  I  am  ready  to  accomplish  any  minute  in  the 
hour,  any  hour  of  the  day  or  the  night,  and  in  any  season  of  the  year." 

*'  Why,  sir,  I  have  filled  the  wine-glass  with  water,  and  there  is  the  gentleman's 
hat  upon  it ;   but  how  am  1  to  drink  the  water  without  moving  the  hat  ?" 

**Look  at  me,  then.  See,  I  get  under  the  table  to  the  part  under  which  the 
glass  is.     Listen  ! "     (A  sound  is  made  as  if  drinking.) 

**You  are  drinking  the  water,  sir  ;  why  how  can  it  get  through  the  table  ?  I'll 
take  up  the  hat." 

**  And  as  you  do  so,  I  will  seize  the  opportunity  of  taking  off  the  glass  of  water, 
which  you  see  I  do  without  touching  the  hat.  It  was  all  your  farcy  that  I  drank 
it  before.  You  can  drink  water  through  a  glass  and  a  table  quite  as  well  as  I,  or 
any  magician  in  the  world." 

**  Let  us  now  see  if  your  wits  have  been  sharpened  by  this  last  feat.  Ask  very 
politely  for  two  more  hats."  (The  hats  are  brought.)  '*  It  will  now  be  seen,  my 
friends,  that  I  break  this  small  biscuit  into  three  pieces,  and  put  one  piece  under 
each  hat.  Now  ask  that  lady  under  which  hat  she  would  like  to  have  the  three 
pieces. 

*'  The  lady  says  the  third,  sir." 

'*  Take  up,  Tomkins,  the  hats  one  after  another,  and  the  wishes  of  the  lady  will 
be  gratified." 

"  Why,  sir,  you  have  eaten  each  of  the  pieces  of  biscuit !" 

*'  Just  so  ;  and  now,  placing  the  third  hat  upon  my  head,  if  you  can  show  that 
they  are  not  under  it,  you  will  surpass  all  the  great  magicians  of  the  East,  the  West, 
the  North,  and  the  South." 

**  A  capital  thing  'tis  to  laugh,— 
No  irrational  animal  can ; 
The  power  with  which  we  go  off, 
From  a  smile  to  a  grin,  is  for  man. 

"It  comes  with  a  dash  of  surprise. 

And  gives  us  a  tickle  of  pleasure  ; 
No  one  can  e'er  laugh  if  he  tries, 

Yet  caught,  he  may  laugh  beyond  measure, 

"  We  laugh' when  quite  free  from  restraint. 
And  quickly  appear  as  we  feel ; 
Who  against  us  would  bring  a  complaint, 
Has  something  he  wants  to  conceal. 

"  So  we'll  laugh  when  impelled  from  within 
Nor  fear  lest  some  frownings  arise  ; 
To  be  covered  with  gloom  is  a  sin  ; 
Let  us  show  we  are  merry  and  wise.'^ 

I  hope,  my  friends',  that  we  shall  be  familiar  with  this  happy  union.  Our  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  will  not  be  less  successful,  while  it  will  be  far  more  pleasant, 
should  we  have  sometimes,  if  not  "  the  nods  and  the  becks,"   the  "  vnreathed 
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smiles  "  of  which  one  of  our  poets  has  told  us.  I  mil  now  close  this  lecture  with 
a  sin^^ular  display  of  my  art.  Here,  you  observe,  are  three  articles — a  ring,  a  shil- 
ling", and  a  glove  ;  and  I  shall  presently  ask  each  of  the  three  ladies  who  are  sitting 
in  the  first  row  to  take  one  of  these  articles,  but  so  secretly  that  I  may  not  have 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  selection  that  is  made.  I  have  here,  yoii  also  per- 
ceive, twenty-four  round  cards  ;  one  of  which  I  shall  give  to  one  of  the  ladies,  whom 
we  will  call  Lady  Unit,  two  to  the  second,  whom  we  will  style  Lady  Duo,  and 
three  to  Lady  C.  ;  leaving  the  eighteen  by  themselves  on  the  table.  I  will  now 
retire  for  a  few  momenta,  that  the  ladies  may,  entirely  without  my  knowledge,  make 
their  choice.  I  have  only  to  request,  as  another  favour,  that  the  lady  who  selects 
the  ring  will  take  from  the  cards  on  the  table  as  many  as  she  already  possesses  ; 
the  lady  who  selects  the  shilling,  twice  as  many  ;  and  the  lady  who  has  the  glove, 
four  times  as  many  as  have  been  now  received.  (The  lecturer  retires,  and  soon 
re-appears.) 

And  now,  having  returned,  I  beg  to  say  that  Lady  Unit  has  the  ring.  Lady  Duo 
the  shilling,  and  Lady  C.  the  glove,  as  you  will  now  see  by  their  kindly  handing 
them  to  me.     Ladies,  accept  my  thanks. 

But  I  have  engaged  that  my  magic  shall  be  placed  at  your  disposal ;  I  proceed, 
therefore,  to  fulfil  my  promise.  The  rule  to  be  observed  is  as  follows : — Call  the 
ring  A,  the  shilling  E,  and  the  glove  I,  and  distinguish  the  persons  as  I  have 
recently  done,  or  by  calling  them  first,  second,  and  third;  then  let  the  persons 
take  the  cards  from  the  heap  as  our  friends  did  this  evening,  and  on  returning  after 
a  short  absence,  you  may  discover  the  article  each  person  has  taken  from  the  c&l^ds 
that  remain  on  the  table,  and  the  following  Latin  words : — 

12  3  5  6  7. 

Salve     cesta     animce     semita     vita    qides. 

The  following  French  words,  reckoned  as  six  in  number,  will  answer  ^e  same 

purpose : — 

1  2  3  5  6  7. 

Par  fer     Cesar    jadis     devint     si  grand    prince. 

In  making  use  of  these  words,  whether  the  Latin  or  the  French,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  can  never  be  4  cards,  but  that  there  can  only  remain  1,  2,  3, 
5,  6,  or  7  cards.  It  must  likewise  be  noticed  that  each  syllable  contains  one  of  the 
vowels  which  we  have  made  to  represent  the  articles  proposed,  and  that  the  first 
syllable  of  each  word  must  be  considered  as  representing  the  first  person,  and  the 
second  syllable  the  second.  This  being  comprehended,  should  there  remain  only 
one  counter,  then  taking  the  Latin  line,  you  must  employ  the  first  two  syllables, 
sal-ve,  the  first  of  which,  that  containing  A,  shows  that  the  first  person  has  the 
ring  represented  by  A  ;  and  the  second  syllable,  that  containing  E,  shows  that  the 
second  person  has  the  shilling  represented  by  E  ;  from  which  it  is  clear  that  the 
third  person  has  the  glove.  If  two  cards  should  remain,  you  must  take  the  second 
word  cesta,  the  first  syllable  of  which,  containing  E,  will  show  that  the  first  person 
has  the  shilling  represented  by  E  ;  and  the  second  syllable,  containing  A,  will  show 
that  the  second  person  has  the  ring  represented  by  A.  In  general,  whatever 
number  of  cords  remain,  that  word  of  the  line  which  is  pointed  out  by  the  same 
number  must  be  employed. 

And  now,  my  friends,  thanking  you  heartily  for  the  attention  with  which  I 
have  been  favoured,  I  hope  next  week  to  solicit  and  enjoy  it  again. 


Tale  Bearing. — Never  repeat  a  story,  unless  you  are  certain  it  is  cofrect,and  even  not  then 
unless  something  is  to  be  gained,  either  of  interest  to  yourself,  or  for  the  good  of  the  party  con- 
cerned. Tattling  is  a  mean  and  wicked  practice,  and  he  who  indulges  in  it  grows  more  fond  of 
it  in  proportion  as  he  is  successful.  If  you  have  no  good  to  say  of  your  neighbour,  never  re- 
proach his  character  by  telling  that  ■which  is  false.  He  who  tells  you  the  faults  of  others,  in- 
tends to  tell  others  of  your  faults,  and  so  the  dish  of  news  is  handed  from  one  to  another,  until 
the  tale  becomes  enormous.  "  A  story  never  loses  anything,"  is  wisely  remarked ;  but,  on  the 
centrally,  gains  in  proportion  as  it  is  repeated  by  those  who  have  Hot  a;  very  strict  regard  ft>r 
truth.    Truly,  "  the  tongue  is  an  unruly  evil,  full  of  deadly  poison." 
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We  have  already  published  a  series  of  papers  on  the  Great  Exhibition,  enlarging 
upon  the  intellectual  enjoyment  it  will  afford  the  intelligent  visitor,  and  the  grand 
moral  benefits  it  will  confer  upon  tlie  world.  The  articles  we  commence  in  our 
present  number  will  be  altogether  of  a  different  character.  Their  staple  matter  will 
be  wformation  upon  every  matter  connected  with  the  Exhibition  likely  to  prove  of 
interest  to  the  working  classes — the  progress  of  the  works  in  Hyde-park — the 
mechanical  processes  developed  in  the  construction  of  the  Glass  Palace,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  its  materials — the  arrangements  making  for  the  cheap  conveyance  of 
visitors,  and  for  their  accommodation  whilst  in  London — the  formation  and  pro- 
ceedings of  artisan  clubs  throughout  the  kingdom,  &c.  &c.  We  shall  endeavour 
to  explain  everything  in  the  most  poj^ular  language,  and  avail  ourselves,  whenever 
it  may  be  needed,  of  the  assistance  of  engraved  plans  and  other  illustrations.  We 
take  this  opportunity  of  inviting  the  inquiries  of  our  readers  upon  any  points  upon 
which  they  may  wish^^to  be  informed.  We  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  all  ques- 
tions that  may  be  forwarded  to  us  immediate  attention  and  reply. 

With  tiie  view  of  making  The  Working  Man's  Friend  a  complete  Hand-book  of 
the  Exhibition,  we  have  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  our  space  in  the  present 
number  to  a  condensed  history  of  the  enterprise.  We  have  also  given  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  nature  and  dimensions  of  the  building,  as  an  appropriate  accom- 
paniment of  the  Engraving  presented  to  our  readers.  We  shall  continue  from  time 
to  time  to  give  short  and  rapid  notices  of  the  gradual  development  of  the  great  idea, 
from  its  first  enunciation,  but  our  space  for  the  future  will  be  chiefly  devoted  to 
such  explanations  as  will  enable  the  working  man  to  understand  all  that  is  being  done  to 
make  the  Exhibition  a  perfect  representation  of  the  world's  labour,  and  to  turn  it  to 
the  best  account  in  the  mental  improvement  and  moral  elevation  of  the  class  whose 
special  festival  it  must  be  considered — the  World's  Workmen. 


/ 
National  Exhibitions  of  Industry  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence  in  several  of/ 
the  continental  kingdoms.  The  French  have  the  honour  of  first  establishing  them  on 
a  large  scale.  An  exposition  of  Gobelin  tapestry,  of  carpets  from  La  Savonhiere 
and  of  Sevres  China,  adorned  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud  under  the  revolutionary 
Directory.  At  irregular  intervals  from  that  time,  various  representations  of 
French  industry  have  taken  place,  sometimes  in  the  Louvre  of  Paris,  but  generally 
in  temporary  buildings  erected  for  the  purpose  in  that  city.  Each  "Exposition" 
has  been  found  to  surpass  the  preceding  in  magnitude,  interest,  and  value, — that  of 
last  year,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Republic,  being  in  every 
way  worthy  of  the  great  and  enterprising  people  whose  genius  it  illustrated.  Bel- 
gium and  Bavaria  too,  deserve  honourable  mention  for  their  displays  of  the  pro- 
duce of  native  industry,  the  latter  kingdom  having  erected  the  first  building  in 
Europe  permanently  devoted  to  this  object. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  on  a  national  scale  has  hitherto  taken  place  in  England,  tlie 
nearest  approach  toit  having  been  the  Free- trade  Bazaar  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 
Provincial  Exhibitions  we  have  had  in  various  districts, — Manchester,  Birmingham, 
and  Leeds  having  taken  the  lead  in  their  promotion.  It  is  probable  that  the  suc- 
cess attending  the  efforts  made  in  these  seats  of  industrial  enterprise,  and  the 
marked  advantages  resulting  from  similar  attempts  on  a  laiger  scale  on  the  Conti" 
nent,  first  suggested  the  great  idea  wdiich  is  now  being  elaborated. 

In  the  Exhibition  about  to  take  place  in  I^ondon,  there  is,  however,  one  striking 
feature  of  originality,  of  which  the  Englishman  may  well  be  proud.    The  indus- 
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trial  shows  of  other  lands|have  been  national^  confined  to  the  produce  of  the  par- 
ticular country  to  which  they  belonged,  and  avowedly  designed  to  promote  only 
national  benefits.  The  foreigner  has  been  forbidden  to  compete  with  the  native 
producer.  England  has  conceived  a  mightier  project,  not  only  more  vast  in  its 
magnitude,  but  more  liberal  and  generous  in  its  idea.  In  this  she  has  assumed  a 
position  becoming  a  nation  to  whom  belongs  the  initiative  in  a  policy  of  free 
trade.  In  a  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry  she  has  challenged  the  world  to  exhibit  its 
productions  side  by  side  with  her  OA\'n  ;  to  unite  with  her  in  a  grand  display  of  all 
that  the  diverse  genius  and  industry  of  many  [lands  can  do  ;  that  each  nation  may 
teach  and  in  return  be  taught ;  that  every  people  may  discover  the  excellences  of 
every  other ;  and  that  by  fostering  rivalry  in  |the  arts  of  peace,  nations  may  forget 
now  to  make  war. 

It  is  a  grand  idea,  and  its  realization  promises  to  be  on  a  scale  of  commensurate 
magnificence.  The  success  of  the  undertaking  is  assured.  All  peoples  have 
responded  to  our  invitation.  Prom  the  most  distant  and  the  most  uncivilized 
parts  of  the  earth,  the  produce  of  "Industry"  is  preparing,  or  already  wending 
its  way  to  the  great  fair.  How  goodly  a  sight  will  this  Metropolis  of  England  pre- 
sent in  the  spring  of  1851  !  To  the  peacemaker  ; — for  all  shades  of  colour,  all 
varieties  of  costume,  all  differences  of  language  and  customs  will  be  commingled  in 
brotherhood.  To  the  philosopher  ; — for  the  accumulated  illustrations  of  mind's  con- 
quests over  matter,  will  be  so  many  exponents  of  the  secret  of  man's  progression; 
and  the  curiously-diversified  productions  of  every  clime,  essays  upon  the  origin, 
the  history,  and  the  character  of  its  people.  Above  all  to  the  working  man  ;  for  it 
will  be  the  triumph  of  his  order ^  the  Jubilee  of  Industry,  at  which  the  illustrious 
and  good  of  all  lands  will  do  homage  to  the  dignity  of  Labour. 

The  proposal  to  open  an  Exhibition  in  London  for  the  illustration  of  the  progress 
made  by  the  world  in  the  arts  of  civilization  at  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  is  understood  to  have  originated  with  Prince  Albert,  in  his 
character  as  President  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  the  name  of  that  distinguished 
individual,  who  has  earned  a  lasting  title  to  the  respect  and  attachment  of  the 
people  for  the  interest  he  has  ever  shown  in  their  welfare  and  advancement,  will 
remain  honourably  associated  with  the  scheme.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  con- 
duct the  Exhibition  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Arts  ;  but  the  desire  was 
so  generally  manifested  to  impart  to  it  a  national  character,  that  her  Majesty  was 
advised  to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission,  and  the  entire  management  of  the  under- 
taking was  entrusted  to  that  body,  and  an  Executive  Committee  appointed  by  them. 
In  the  selection  of  commissioners,  care  was  wisely  taken  to  secure  the  representa- 
tion of  all  classes  of  society,  and  of  every  political  party.  Science,  commerce, 
industry,  and  rank,  each  contributed  men  from  its  leaders.  Stanley,  Russell,  Peel, 
and  Cobden,  were  the  four  political  powers  combined  to  show  the  catholicity  of 
the  scheme.  Lord  Overstone,  Henry  Labouchere,  and  Thomas  Baring  symbolized 
the  dependence  of  capital  upon  industry.  Rosse  and  Lyell  (peer  and  commoner — 
equals  in  the  commonwealth  of  genius)  were  present  as  the  delegates  of  science ; 
Westmacott  and  Eastlake,  Barry,  Cubitt,  and  Stephenson  did  homage  on  behalf 
of  the  fine  and  the  useful  arts  ;  whilst  Buccleuch,  Bazley,  and  Pusey  appeared, 
amongst  other  representatives  of  the  patrician,  the  manufacturing,  and  the  agri- 
cultural interests. 

A  preliminary  point,  demanding  settlement  before  any  steps  for  carrying  out  the 
proposed  Exhibition  could  be  taken,  was  the  source  of  the  funds.  A  project  so 
vast  necessarily  involved  considerable  expenses ;  how  were  they  to  be  supplied  ? 
That  the  question  was  for  a  moment  discussed,  is  a  fact  indicative  of  a  national 
peculiarity.  Elsewhere,  a  subsidy  from  the  public  revenue  would  have  been 
naturally  looked  for.  But  Englishmen  do  things  differently.  Guizot  was 
struck  by  the  inscription  on  our  public  charities — *'  Supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions." Gigantic  enterprises  are  effected,  railways  made,  docks  built,  estuaries 
reclaimed,  without  the  aid  of  "  grants."  The  country  was  appealed  to,  and  it  was 
determined  that  the  Exhibition  should  be  held,  and  paid  for,  without  any  appeal 
to  the  Treasury.    And  in  London,  and  in  all  the  provincial  towns,  subscription 
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lists  were  at  once  opened.     Amongst  others,  the  working  classes  have  everywhere 
been  liberal  contributors. 

The  great  idea  having  been  matured  by  the  Commissioners,  and  the  responsibility 
of  its  expense  accepted  with  enthusiasm  by  the  nation,  the  next  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  provide  accommodation  for  the  articles  to  be  sent  in.  No  building  in  any 
measure  approaching  the  requisite  dimensions  existed  in  London,  and  the  Com- 
missioners at  once  applied  themselves  to  the  questions — what  structure  should  be 
reared  for  this  purpose,  and  where  should  it  be  located  ? 

To  assist  them  in  the  solution  of  the  first  problem,  they  sough^:  the  competition  of 
professional  men,  and,  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  project  had  been  originally  con- 
ceived, invited  plans  and  suggestions  from  the  artists  of  all  nations. 

None  of  the  plans  thus  submitted  was  deemed  in  all  respects  eligible,  and  the 
Building  Committee  determined  upon  adopting  one  of  their  own.  They  accordingly 
proposed  the  erection  of  a  vast  hall  of  brick,  surmounted  by  a  colossal  dome,  as  the 
"  great  feature  "  by  which  the  present  state  of  the  building  arts  in  England  was  to  be 
illustrated.  This  proposal  met  with  little  public  favour,  the  principal  objections  to  it 
being  the  cost  of  erection,  the  weight  of  the  materials  to  be  transported  to  and  fro, 
through  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  Metropolis,  and  the  unsightliness  of  the 
projected  dome.  It  was  soon  announced  that  the  "  great  feature  "  of  the  Committee 
had  been  abandoned,  and  at  last  the  entire  plan  fell  before  the  opposition  it 
encountered,  and  gave  place  to  one  in  every  respect  different  in  character.  Thus  was 
the  Crystal  Palace  of  Mr.  Paxton  a  structure  which,  besides  many  other  advantages, 
will  be  distinguished  when  completed,  by  great  lightness  of  material,  comparative 
cheapness  of  construction,  and  exquisite  beauty  and  elegance.  Its  principal  material 
is  glass,  set  in  framework  of  iron,  something  in  the  manner  of  garden  conservatories, 
of  which  class  of  buildings  it  will  indeed  be  a  magnificent  specimen — capable  of  easy 
ventilation,  and  free  from  any  risk  of  destruction  by  fire. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  this  building,  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention 
some  particulars  in  connection  with  its  origin.  The  merit  of  the  design  be- 
longs to  Mr.  Paxton,  who  is  head  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
enjoys  considerable  reputation  for  skill  in  horticulture  and  ornamental  gardening. 
It  was  not,  he  states,  until  one  morning  when  present  at  an  early  sitting  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  idea  of  sending  in  a  design  occurred  to  him.  The  plan 
of  the  committee  had  then  been  determined  on,  and  tenders  had  been  invited  for  car- 
rying it  into  execution.  In  the  course  of  conversation  with  a  friend,  "a  notion" 
came  into  Mr.  Paxton's  head,  and  he  at  once  hastened  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  to 
ascertain  if  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  submit  it.  The  answer  was  that  there  was  yet 
time,  and  he  promised  to  be  prepared  with  all  his  plans  complete  in  nine  days.  This 
was  on  the  11th  of  June.  After  visiting  the  Menai  Straits,  to  see  the  third  tube  of 
the  Britannia-bridge  placed,  he  returned  home  to  Derby,  and  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  local  board  there.  His  whole  mind,  however,  was  engrossed  in  his  great  idea ; 
and  whilst  the  business  was  proceeding,  he  sketched  his  design  on  a  large  sheet  of 
blotting-paper,  and  afterwards  sat  up  the  whole  of  that  night,  until  he  had  worked  it 
out  to  his  own  satisfaction.  By  the  twentieth  his  drawings  were  completed,  and  on  that 
day  he  left  home  for  London.  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  the  engineer,  a  member  of  the 
Building  Committeee,  was  a  fellow-traveller,  and,  after  a  minute  examination  of  the 
plans,  pronounced  them  the  very  thing.  At  first  the  Committee  were  inclined  to  look 
on  the  design  with  great  coldness,  but  it  gradually  grew  into  favour ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  Mr.  Paxton  admits  that  his  claims  were  treated,  even  by  rivals,  with  great 
fairness.  An  anecdote  he  relates  of  Mr.  Brunei,  **the  author  of  the  great  dome," 
is  highly  creditable  to  the  manly,  straightforward  character  of  that  gentleman.  "  Mr. 
Brunei,'^  says  Mr.  Paxton,  "  was  at  first  so  wedded  to  his  own  plan,  that  he  would 
hardly  look  at  his.  Mr.  Brunei  was,  however,  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  fairness, 
and  listened  with  every  attention  to  all  that  could  be  urged  in  favour  of  his  (Mr. 
Paxton's)  plans.  As  an  instance  of  that  gentleman's  very  creditable  conduct,  he 
would  mention  that  a  difficulty  presented  itself  to  the  Committee  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done  with  the  large  trees,  and  it  was  gravely  suggested  that  they  should  be  walled  in. 
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He  remarked  that  he  could  cover  the  trees  without  any  difficulty ;  when  Mr.  Brunei 
asked,  'Do  you  know  their  height?*  He  acknowledged  that  he  did  not.  On  the 
following  morning  Mr.  Brunei  called  at  Devonshire-house,  and  gave  him  the  measure- 
ment of  the  trees,  which  he  had  taken  early  that  morning ;  adding,  *  Although  I 
mean  to  try  to  win  with  my  own  plan,  I  will  give  you  all  the  information  I  can.*  " 
With  some  alterations,  which  are  generally  considered  improvements,  the  design  of 
a  Palace  of  Glass  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Exhibition  was  finally  agreed  upon, 
and  the  result  has  been  a  unanimity  of  public  approbation  that  could  scarcely  have 
been  anticipated  on  such  a  subject. 

The  Engraving  presented  with,  our  present  number  will  assist  our  readers  in 
forming  an  idea  of  the  graceful  but  imposing  appearance  this  structure  will  present 
when  completed.  It  is  already  steadily  progressing — indeed,  with  such  magical 
rapidity  that  less  than  another  month  will  witness  its  external  completion .  It  is 
time,  however,  to  give  some  description  of  its  dimensions  and  arrangements.  Its 
form  will  be  a  long  parallelogram,  measuring  1848  feet  long,  408  feet  broad,  and 
66  feet  high.  The  whole  will  be  crossed  by  a  "  transept,"  (seen  in  the  Engrav- 
ing with  a  circular  roof)  108  feet  high,  and  enclosing  a  fine  row  of  elm  trees, 
dividing  the  building  so  near  the  centre  as  to  leave  le  gths  of  948  feet  on  one  side 
and  900  feet  on  the  other.  With  the  exception  of  timber  for  joists,  fl.ooring,  sashes, 
and  the  panelling  of  the  ground  tier,  glass,  and  the  supports  of  iron,  will  comprise 
the  entire  structure.  All  the  columns  and  sash  bars,  as  well  as  the  sheets  of  glass, 
are  of  uniform  make,  and  are  prepared  at  the  workshops  of  the  contractors,  so  as  only 
to  require  to  be  fitted  together  on  the  ground.  The  total  number  of  columns,  vary- 
ing in  length  from  14  feet  6  inches  to  20  feet,  is  3,230.  There  are  2,444  cast-iron 
girders  for  supporting  galleries  and  roof,  between  1,128  intermediate  binders,  358 
wrought  iron  trusses  for  supporting  the  roof,  24  miles  of  gutttTS  for  carrying  water 
to  the  columns,  202  miles  of  sash-bars,  and  900,000  superficial  feet  of  glass.  The 
ground  occupied  by  the  building  will  be  18  acres ;  and,  including  the  galleries,  there 
will  be  an  exhibiting  surface  of  21  acres.  This  can  be  increased  if  it  should  be 
found  desirable.  The  total  cubic  contents  of  the  building  will  be  33  millions  of 
feet.  The  gallery  will  be  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  have  a  width  of  24  feet.  The 
length  cf  tables  or  table  space,  for  the  purpose  of  the  Exhibition  will  be  about  8 
miles.     The  weight  of  the  glass  to  be  employed  will  be  upwards  of  400  tons. 

The  erection  has  been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson,  of  Birmingham, 
who  have  contracted  to  provide  the  materials,  defray  all  the  expenses  of  erection,  and 
afterwards  to  remove  the  building,  restoring  the  park,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  its 
former  state,  for  the  sum  of  £79,800.  Should  it  be  ultimately  determined  to  retain 
the  building  for  the  use  of  the  country,  the  total  cost  will  amount  to  £150,000. 

The  building  will  consist  of  three  stories,  so  arranged  that  the  ends  will  have  the 
appearance  of  a  pyramid  of  three  steps.  By  a  peculiar  construction  of  the  roof  in 
ridges  and  valleys,  water  will  be  carried  off  with  great  rapidity.  The  admission 
and  intensity  of  light  will  be  regulated  by  means  of  canvass  screens ;  ventilation 
will  be  effected  by  luffer-boards,  capable  of  being  opened  and  shut,  and  the  air  may 
be  cooled  in  hot  weather  by  being  made  to  pass  through  canvass  saturated  with 
wet.  We  shall  have  future  occasion  to  speak  of  the  classification  of  articles  for 
exhibition,  and  the  corresponding  arrangements  of  the  building  :  it  may  be  sufficient, 
in  this  place,  to  state  that  the  western  half  is  to  be  devoted  to  machinery  ai'xd  raw 
materials,  and  the  eastern  portion  to  manufactures  and  the  plastic  arts.  The  great 
central  hall  is  also  to  be  appropriated  to  the  latter.  There  will  be  numerous 
entrances,  the  principal  ones  being  at  the  north  and  south  ends,  and  at  the  ends  of 
the  transept.    " 

Ample  arrangements  are,  of  course,  contemplated  for  the  supply  of  suitable 
refreshments  in  the  building,  and  various  spots  have  been  selected  under  the  grateful 
shade  of  clumps  of  trees,  and  amid  flowers  and  shrubs,  where  the  visitor  may  rest 
and  partake  of  such  fare  as  his  tastes  and  means  may  dictate.  In  some  of  the 
arrangements  on  this  subject  the  Commissioners  have  shown  an  admirable  dis- 
cretion, and  a  very  proper  consideration  for  the  convenience  of  persons  to  whom 
expense  is  an  object.    In  the  first  place  we  are  happy  to  announce  that  all  intoxi- 
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eating  beverages  are  to  be  strictly  prohibited ;  secondly,  the  contractoi's  for  the 
supply  of  refreshments  will  be  required  to  furnish  those  of  a  simple  kind,  such 
as  tea,  coffee,  bread  and  butter,  and  fruits,  and  at  a  fixed  tariff  of  prices  ;  and 
thirdly,  they  must  covenant  to  supply  all  persons  who  ask  for  it,  with  pure  water  for 
drinking, /ree  of  all  charge  whatsoever.  Thus  the  sober  man  will  be  enabled  to  visit 
the  exhibition  without  having  his  feelings  offended  l?y  any  spectacle  of  intoxication, 
amongst  the  thousands  congregated  about  him ;  and  the  working  man  and  his 
family  will  be  able  to  take  their  light  and  frugal  refreshment  without  being  subject 
to  extortion,  or,  if  that  will  satisfy  them,  drink  their  free  draught  of  nature's  crystal 
stream.  In  these  arrangements  her  Majesty's  Commissioners  have  created  an  addi- 
tional claim  to  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  building,  something  like  two  thousand  workmen 
have  been  employed  daily  in  Hyde -park  in  fitting  up  the  materials  which  are  for 
the  most  part  prepared  at  the  workshops  of  the  contractors.  Some  processes,  such 
as  boring,  punching,  &c.,  are  conducted  on  the  premises.  The  immense  body  of 
workmen  are  divided  into  gangs,  each  under  the  superintendence  of  a  foreman,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  regularity  of  his  men.  Upon  leaving  the  works  for  meals,  or 
at  the  close  of  the  day's  labour,  each  man  is  furnished  with  a  metal  pass  stamped 
with  his  number,  which  ensures  his  readmission,  and  by  being  handed  in  at  the 
door,  enables  his  foreman  to  check  his  attendance.  It  may  be  interesting  to  our 
readers  to  know  that  a  general  good  feeling  prevails  between  the  workmen  and  their 
employers,  and  that  good  and  efficient  artisans  receive  a  full  rate  of  wages.  The 
men  employed  m  raising  the  girders  and  coluntms  work  in  gangs  of  about  twenty 
men  each.  The  gfangman  receives  5s.  per  day,  and  labourers  3s.  and  3s.  6d.  Pipe- 
layers  are  paid  ~3s.  6d.  and  boys  2s.  per  day.  Carpenters,  glaziers,  fitters  and 
smiths  receive  each  5s.  a  day.  Best  hands  of  painters  receive  5s.,  and  inferior  ones 
4s.  a  day. 

The  establishments  in  which  the  materials  are  being  made  are  amongst  the  most 
remarkable  and  extensive  depots  of  industry  in  the  kingdom.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  iron  framework  will  come  from  the  Woodside  Works,  near  Dudley ;  and 
Messrs.  Chance  and  Company,  of  Spon-lane,  will  supply  the  glass.  The  rest  of  the 
fittings  and  a  portion  of  the  columns  and  girders  will  be  supplied  by  Messrs.  Fox 
and  Henderson  from  their  own  foundry.  At  Woodside  from  thirty  to  forty  girders, 
and  from  forty  to  fifty  columns,  are  cast  daily.  The  energies  of  the  establishment 
are  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  increase  the  rapidity  of  production,  and  there  are  relays 
of  men  working  continuously  night  and  day.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  glass 
works  of  Messrs.  Chance,  who  have  undertaken  to  supply  the  whole  of  the  glass, 
with  the  exception  of  some  40,000  lbs. 

Supposing  the  products  of  these  great  manufactories  deposited  in  Hyde-park,  as 
is  being  daily  done  in  immense  quantities,  it  remains  to  describe  the  process  by 
which  they  are  built  up  into  the  fairy- like  palace  that  is  rising  before  our  eyes.  If 
you  are  privileged  to  enter  the  enclosure  within  which  the  work  proceeds,  you  wit- 
ness a  scene  of  thrilling  interest.  The  vast  net- work  of  columns  and  bars  that 
already  assumes  the  look  of  shape  and  proportion  ;  the  workmen's  fires  scattered 
here  and  there  ;  the  rapid  action  of  the  steam-engines,  and  the  busy  hordes  of 
artisans  doing  their  several  parts  towards  the  uplifting  the  giant  structure,  strike 
the  mind  at  first  with  a  sense  of  bewilderment,  an  effect  increased  by  the  absence 
of  scaffolding  so  associated  in  our  minds  with  building  operations,  and  without 
which  the  progress  of  this  huge  structure  Seems  almost  the  work  of  magic.  Pre- 
sently, however,  the  impression  changes  to  a  consciousiiess  of  the  omnipotence  of 
human  energy  and  skill,  in  whose  vocabulary  it  may  almost  be  questioned  if  impos- 
sibility has  a  place. 

In  preparing  the  foundations  of  the  columns,  the  ground  is  first,  marked  out  in 
lines,  and  a  pit  sunk  on  the  spot  each  is  to  occupy.  The  pit  is  tlien  filled  with 
concrete,  care  being  taken  in  fixing  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  concrete,  as  this 
will  determine  the  height  of  the  column.  The  strength  of  the  columns'  having  been 
tested  by  means  of  a  hydraulic  press,  they  are  carried  on  trucks  to  their  intended 
sites.    The  process  of  hoisting  the  column  from  the -truck  is  a  very  simple  one,  and 
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is  performed  with  a  gin  or  temporary  crane.  The  columns  are  fixed,  and  the 
girders  connected  with  them,  by  means  of  bolts  and  mortices.  With  the  exception 
of  putty  used  in  glazing,  no  moist  material  of  any  kind  is  employed  in  any  of  the 
fastenings.  The  wet  mortar  and  plaster  required  in  a  building  of  brick  or  stone 
would  have  rendered  it  unfit,  for  along  time,  for  the  reception  of  most  manufactured 
goods.  In  the  present  structure  this  disadvantage  is  entirely  obviated.  From  the 
first  moment  of  its  completion  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

It  has  been  determined  by  the  Commissioners  to  make  use  of  "  specimens  of  pave- 
ments, parquetrie  works,  fountains,  ceilings,  and  other  similar  objects,"  which  may 
be  prepared  for  exhibition,  as  parts  of  the  decoration  of  the  building  itself;  and  the 
Executive  Committee  announced,  on  the  14th  October,  that  they  were  prepared  to 
receive  offers  from  any  intending  exhibitors,  whether  native  or  foreign,  for  the 
exhibitions  of  decorative  ceilings,  decorated  iron  railings,  ornamental  fountains, 
decorative  works  in  scagliola,  coloured  cements,  and  other  materials  for  walls,  &c. 
Thus  a  fine  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  modellers,  decorators,  wood-carvers,  and 
others,  to  display  their  skill  in  these  and  similar  branches  of  industry. 

We  must,  for  the  present,  however,  leave  the  building,  and  advert,  for  a  moment 
or  two,  to  the  question  of  its  site.  As  we  design  this  series  of  papers  to  comprise  a 
popular  history  of  the  development  of  this  great  enterprise,  it  is  proper  for  us  faith- 
fully to  chronicle  the  fact  that  a  controversy  touching  the  whereabouts  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion threatened,  at  one  time,  seriously  to  interfere  with  its  prospects  of  success. 
Hyde-park  was  proposed  by  its  promoters,  and  the  sanction  of  the  Government  was 
readily  obtained  to  this  use,  for  a  time,  of  one  of  the  people's  pleasure-grounds. 
The  clamour  raised  against  it  was  based  altogether  on  insufficient  grounds.  The 
best  site  which  London  can  afford — the  most  pleasant,  healthy,  and  beautiful — the 
most  convenient  and  easy  of  access — was  the  one  to  be  selected.  Hyde-park 
possesses  all  these  advantages  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  and  if  the  quiet  retirement  of 
fashionable  circles  be  somewhat  invaded  by  crowds  of  operatives  flocking  to  their 
festival,  they  have  the  means,  which  the  poor  have  not,  of  going  far  off  in  quest  of 
more  secure  repose ;  and  if  the  green  sward  be  trampled  under  foot,  an  ever-renewing 
nature  will  forgive,  and  quickly  repair,  the  injury. 

The  erection  of  the  Crystal  Palace  will,  in  all  probability,  mark  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  public  buildings,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  in  our 
next,  refer  to  some  of  its  most  interesting  peculiarities,  and  describe  some  of  the 
mechanical  processes  connected  with  its  progress. 


Our  Expected  VisiTorvS.—- Arrange- 
ments are  progressing,  on  an  extensive 
scale,  for  the  transport  of  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy  may  be  expected  to  send  thou- 
sands of  their  populations  to  the  British 
metropolis.  ^  The  continental  governments 
are  acting  in  concert  with  the  railway 
companies  for  the  provision  of  a  constant 
succession  of  cheap  excursion  trains ;  and, 
as  in  England,  numerous  associations  of 
working  men  are  already  formed.  A  great 
number  of  steamers  are  preparing  to  ply 
between  England  and  America;  and  as 
many  as  ten  thousand  persons,  it  is  said^ 
will  cross  the  Atlantic  from  New  York 
alone.  In  Russia,  we  are  told,  the  Czar  in- 
tends relaxing  the  very  stringent  laws 
which  deny  his  subjects  the  right  of  free 
travel ;  and  that  all  persons  of  good  cha- 
racter will  be  supplied  with  passports. 
Even  from  the  far  East  the  cry  is — They 
come ! 


Our  visitors  will  see  many  sightsbesides 
the  '^  Great  Exhibition"  itself.  We  trust 
that  many  w411  have  time  to  study  our  free 
institutions,  and  mark  the  causes  which 
have  made  us  so  far  a  peaceful,  contented, 
and  prosperous  people.  Let  it  be  our  am- 
bition to  exhibit,  in  addition  to  our  indus- 
trial produce,  a  specimen  of  order,  sobriety, 
cleanliness,  and  good  temper.  Let  the 
English  artisan  show  his  brothers  a  goodly 
pattern  of  all  that  makes  up  a  brave  and 
honest  manhood.  Let  us  deport  ourselves, 
too,  in  kind  and  considerate  courtesy  to 
all  that  shall  come  amongst  us— men,  in 
many  cases,  of  ideas  and  customs  foreign  to 
our  own,  that  the  citizens  of  ^  the  world 
may  carry  back  with  them  friendly  and 
generous  feelings  towards  a  nation  they 
have  too  often  been  taught  to  consider  their 
natural  foe. 

Cheap  Trains  and  Artisan  Clubs. 
• — ^We  have  received  from  the  Executive 
Committee  a  statement  of  the  arrange- 
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I  ments  made  "witli  the  principal  Railway 
Companies,  for  the  cheap  conveyance  of 
visitors  to  the  Exhibition.  The  companies 
which  have  ah*eady  given  in  their  adhe- 
sion to  these  terms  are  the  undermen- 
tioned, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
others  will  shortly  concur : — 

Aberdeen, 

Ambergate,  Nottingham,  and  Boston, 

Bristol  and  Exeter, 

(Caledonian, 
Cheshire  Junction, 
Chester  and  Holyhead, 

Eastern  Counties, 

East  Anglian, 

Eastern  U  nion, 

Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Greenock, 

Great  Western, 

Great  Northern, 

Kendal  and  Windermere,  a 

Lancaster  and  Carlisle, 

Leeds  and  Thirsk, 

London  and  Brighton, 

London  and  North  Western, 

London  and  South  Western, 

Midland, 

Newcastle  and  Carlisle, 

North  British, 

North  Stafford, 

North  Western, 

Scottish  Central, 

Scottish  Midland  Junction, 

Shrewsbury  and  Chester, 

Shropsliire  Union, 

South  Devon, 

South  Stafford, 

Stockton  and  Darlington, 

York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick, 

York  and  North  Midland. 

The  arrangements  are  made  expressly 
for  the  benelit  of  subscribers  to  artisan 
clubs,  and  are  not  to  come  into  force  until 
tlie  1st  of  July,  1851,  nor  until  the  entrance 
fee  to  the  Exhibition  shall  have  been  re- 
duced to  Is. 

The  directors  undertake  to  convey  all 
persons  subscribing  to  local  clubs  at  a 
single  railway  fare  for  both  journeys  up  and 
down,  w^hich  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the 
existing  fare  by  parliamentary  trains  for 
the  journey  in  one  direction  only.  The 
parliamentary  fare  is  Id.  per  mile,  so  that 
the  charge  for  the  Exhibition  will  in  no 
case  be  more  than  O^d.  per  mile  on  the 
double  journey.  Thus,  a  visitor  will  be 
enabled  to  come  up  from  a  distance  of  100 
miles,  and  return  home  again,  for  the  sum 
of  8s.  4d. 

But  a  further  abatement  is  to  be  made 
where  the  distance  exceeds  100  miles,  in 
the  following  proportions: — For  the  first 
excess  100  miles,  one-fifth,  or  20  per  cent., 
to  be  deducted  ;  for  the  second  excess  100 
miles,  three-tenths,  or  30  per  cent. ;  for  the 


third  excess  100  miles,  two-fifths,  or  40  per 
cent. ;  for  the  fourth  excess  100  miles,  one- 
half,  or  oO  per  cent.,  to  be  allowed.  A 
brief  tabular  statement  will,  perhaps,  serve 
to  make  this  plainer : — 

150  miles  will  be  charged  as  140 


200 
300 

400 
500 


180 
250     • 
310 
3G0 
in  interme- 


And,  in  the  same  proportion, 
diate  distances. 

It  has^also  been  arranged  that  special 
trains  shall  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
subscription  clubs  whenever  parties  of  250 
in  number  are  made  up  ;  that  the  time  of 
departure  shall  be  so  fixed  as  to  make  the 
hour  of  arrival  in  London  as  convenient 
as  possible  to  the  excursionists,  and  tlie 
time  of  departure  for  the  return-train  ar- 
ranged according  to  circumstances,  but  iu 
no  cases  to  exceed  six  days  from  that  of 
arrival. 

The  object  of  the  Executive  Comnntt^c 
in  promoting  these  arrangements,  and  in 
making  them  known  thus  earlj^,  is  stated 
to  be  the  encouragement  of  the  formation 
of  artisan  clubs.  Wherever  these  have 
not  been  formed,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
supplying  the  omission,  as  the  longer  the 
period  over  which  the  subscriptions  are 
spread,  the  smaller  will  be  the  weekly 
sum  required  to  be  paid  in. 

At  Plymouth  an  association  was  formed 
at  a  meeting  presided  over  by  the  Mayor, 
the  subscriptions  to  commence  from  the 
2nd  of  November.   The  object  of  the  funds 
is  not  only  to  procure  cheap  transit  to  and 
from  London  for  a  large  number  of  visit- 
ors, but  also  to  provide  for  admission  to 
the  Exhibition,  and  sleeping  and  other  ac- 
commodation.    It  was  determined    that 
the  subscription  should  be  not  less  than 
lOd.  per  week  for  each  member.     The  fol- 
lowing calculation  was  made  by  one  of 
the  speakers : — By  commencing  with  the 
2nd  of  November  they  would  have  forty 
weeks  before  them,  which,   at  lOd.  per 
week,  would    realize    £1  13s.  4d.      The 
railway  journey  both  ways  would    con- 
sume £1   Is.  Od.      Upon  the  supposition 
that  it  will  take  four  davs  to  view  the 
Exhibition,  and  the  cost  of  admission  thus 
amount  to  4s.,  there  would  be  left  the  sum 
of  8s.  4d.  to  pay  the  expenses  of  boarding. 
We  have  before  us  the  financial  state- 
ment of  a  society  which  had  already  been 
in  existence,  when  the  figures  were  made 
out,    thirty -two    weeks ;    we   mean    the 
Southampton    Society.      The   number  of 
shares  taken  amounted  to  823,  and  of  the 
total  sum  due  upon  these  C£109  14s.  8d.) 
more    than  £100  had  been  paid  in.     By 
their  timely  beginning,  the  sub?=cribers  in 
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this  case  are   in    circumstances  of  some 
a/lvantage. 

Ill  the  formation  of  new  clubs,  the 
magnitude  of  the  subscriptions  will  of 
course  depend  upon  the  cost  of  the  jour- 
ney, and  that  will  depend  on  the  distance. 
If  the  shares  be  fixed  at  as  low  as  a  few 
pence  weekly,  subscribers  may  have  the 
option  of  taking  up  any  number  they 
please  (under  certain  limitations),  accord- 
ing to  tlie  scale  of  expenditure  they  may 
propose  to  adopt. 

We  subjoin  a  copy  of  rules,  which  we 
believe  will  be  found  to  work  well. 
They  are  those  of  the  Bristol  Associa- 
tion : — 

''That  this  society  shall  be  called  'The 
Bristol  Working  Men's  Association  in 
connection  with  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
ISol.' 

•*  That  the  affairs  of  this  society  shall  be 
conducted  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
delegates  of  the  various  trades,  with  the 
supervision  of  the  Bristol  Local  Committee 
of  the  Exhibition. 

*•  That be  the  trustees,  who  will  be 

responsible  for  all  moneys  paid  by  the   re- 
ceivers into  the bank. 

"  Thai  five  members  of  the  committee  be 
appointed  by  the  delegates  of  trades  to  at- 
tend the  Local  Committee  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, and  be  the  medium  of  communication 
between  that  committee  and  this  associ- 
ation. 

"That  any  person  residing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bristol,  and  not  comprised  in 
any  district,  may  pay  his  or  her  deposits  to 
the  nearest  receiver. 

"  That  any  depositor  who  shall  fail  to 
continue  his  deposits,  or  be  unable  to  pro- 
ceed to  London,  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  same  (after  deducting  a  sum 
for  expenses  as  hereinafter  provided  for)  at 
the  general  distribution  about  May,  1851, 
and  not  earlier,  except  in  case  of  sickness, 
death,  or  any  other  special  circumstance, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  committee. 

"  That  some  time  about  May,  1851,  the 
committee  shall  make  out  lists  of  depositors 
intending  to  visit  London,  together  with 
the  a.mount  due  to  each,  and  shall  submit 
the  same  signed  by  tnem  to  the  trustees ; 
and  a  day  shall  be  named  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  several  claimants,  who  will 
be  required  to  attend  personally  for  the 
purpose. 

"  That  on  such  day  of  repayment  the 
trustees  shall  deduct  from  the  amount  to 
be  returned  to  the  depositors  a  sum  not 
e.tceeding  two  and  a-half  per  cent.,  for  the 
necessary  expenses  of  books,  printing, 
meetings,  &c.,  and  also  any  sum  which 
may  have  been  agreed  to  be  paid  for  railway 
fare," 


We  select  the  Bristol  rules  for  imitation, 
not  because  they  are  in  all  respects  supe- 
rior to  others,  but  because  they  are  based 
on  one  principle  worthy  of  all  commenda- 
tion—they make  no  provision  for  the  re- 
ception of  eleemosynary  aid.  No  lists  are 
open  for  honorary  subscriptions.  This  is 
worthy  the  character  of  the  working  man. 
On  such  an  occasion,  more  than  any  other, 
it  becomes  him  to  vindicate  the  independ- 
ence of  his  order. 

On  another  point,  however,  we  think  the 
arrangements  of  the  Bristol  association 
may  be  departed  from  with  advantage.  It 
will  be  seen  that  each  member  is  to  receive 
back  the  amount  of  his  deposits  individu- 
ally for  disbursement  at  his  own  discretion. 
It  appears  to  us  that  the  principle  of  asso- 
ciation may  be  carried  further  than  the 
mere  provision  of  funds.  Visits  to  London 
in  parties  under  the  direction  of  a  general 
superintendent  will  be  found  to  economise 
the  expenses  of  travelling,  of  lodging,  and 
of  sight-seeing,  and  greatly  to  promote 
convenience  and  comfort. 

We  will  conclude  this  subject  for  the 
present  with  one  or  two* practical  hints  lor 
the  guidance  of  those  who  may  contem- 
plate forming  or  joininaf  artisan  clubs. 

First — Have  nothing  to  do  with  any  so- 
ciety that  meets  at  a  public-house.  If  you 
are  not  accustomed  to  go  to  such  places  it 
will  lead  you  into  bad  company  and  bad 
habits.  If  you  are  accustomed  to  go  there, 
the  sooner  you  form  associations  elsev/heie 
the  better.  Besides,  public-houses  are  ex- 
pensive ;  and  in  joining  a  club  your  object 
is  to  save  and  lay  by  money,  not  foolishly 
spend  it.  Secondly — Take  care  that  the  re- 
sponsible officers  of  the  society  are  respect- 
able men.  There  are  innumerable  persons 
— masters,  foremen,  and  others,  of  unques- 
tionable integrity,  in  v/hose  hands  your 
funds  will  run  no  risk,  and  who  will  be  glad 
to  take  a  little  trouble  to  serve  you  on  such 
an  occasion. 


The  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to 
the  comforts  of  the  expected  visitors  to  the 
Metropolis  is  not  confined  to  the  provision 
of  cheap  trains,  wholesome  lodgings,  and 
simple  (and  in  the  case  of  filtered  water, 
gratuitous)  refreshments.  It  extends  to 
minor  things,  and  it  may  justly  be  said  that 
no  arrangement  is  being  neglected  which 
may  tend  to  the  accommodation  and  conve- 
nience of  the  crowds  of  sight-seers.  A 
single  illustration  will  be  sufficient  to  prove 
Ihe  truth  of  this  statement.  The  Directors 
of  the  London  and  "iSorth-Westem  Kailway 
Company  have  had  brought  under  their 
consideration  the  advantages  that  would  re- 
suit  to  the  excursionists  by  that  line,  if 
they  were  carried  on  direct  to  Kensington. 
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rather  than  set  down  at  Euston-square, 
as  is  usually  dore.  A  journey  through  tlie 
streets  of  a  mile  and  a  half  \YOuId  be  saved 
to  them.  At  Kensington  they  would  be  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  building  ;  at 
Euston-square,  three  miles.  The  Directors 
have  readily  consented  to  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement, and  passengers  will,  in  conse- 
quence, be  despatched  at  once  to  Kensing- 
ton.   

It  is  impossible  to  foretell  the  variety  of 
means  that  will  be  adopted  to  facilitate  the 
conveyance  of  visitois.  In  addition  to  the 
cheap  trains  offered  by  the  railway  compa- 
nies, and  the  plans  of  co-operation  adopted 
by  the  artisan  clubs,  it  is  i  robable  that  nu- 
merous individuals  and  bodies  will  under- 
take, as  a  speculation,  to  farm  the  whole 
expenses  of  the  journey,  boarding,  &c.,  for 
large  parties  Prospectuses  of  this  kind 
have  already  been  issued.  Thus  the  Aber- 
deen Ste  m  Navigation  Company  proposes 
to  carry  working  men  to  and  from  London, 
and  provide  them  with  every  accommoda- 
tion during  eight  days,  for  the  small  sum  of 
three  pounds. 


Proposed  Supplemental  Exhibition. 
— The  demands  for  space  are  so  numerous 
(those  from  the  United  Kingdom  alone 
amounting  to  double  the  number  of  feet 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee)  that  a 
great  number  of  articles  will  necessarily  be 
excluded.  Ir  is  said  that  the  establishment 
of  a  grand  supplementary  Exhibition  for  the 
reception  of  these  is  in  contemplation,  as  a 
speculation  on  the  part  of  the  projectors. 
If  carried  out,  it  is  anticipated  that  a  large 
income  will  be  realized  by  the  scheme. 

Goldsmith's  Company's  Prizes. — The 
Goldsmith's  Company  have  determined  on 
awarding  prizes  to  the  amount  of  £1,000, 
for  works  of  the  highest  merit  in  aesign  and 
execution,  in  gold  and  silver  plate.  The 
separate  prizes  will  amount  to  sums  of  from 
£300  to  £20  and  £10  each.  The  larger  sums 
wilj  be  awarded  fi  r  works  of  the  most  costly 
description,  such  as  services,  candelabra, 
and  church  plate.  The  smaller  prizes  are 
intended  for  less  expensive  articles,  salt- 
cellars, &c.,  so  as  to  open  the  range  of  com- 
petition to  the  artisan,  as  well  as  the  wealthy 
tradesman.  The  works  must  be  forwarded 
to  the  Goldsmith's  Hall,  when  the  best 
sp(  cimens  will  be  selected,  and  sent  into 
the  Exhibition.  It  is  thought  that  the  Comr 
pany  will  afterwards  purchase  the  success- 
ful pieces. 

Copyright  of  Inventions.  —  Some 
anxiety  having  been  felt  as  to  the  security 
of  inventions  exhibited,  from  piracy,  we  arc 
happy  to  say  that  the  subject  continues  to 
rect  ive  earnest  consideration  ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  every  necessary  measure  will 


be  taken  to  secure  the  copyright  of  all  de- 
signs that  may  be  sent  in.  The  Society  of 
Arts,  several  of  the  local  committees,  and 
other  bodies,  are  taking  the  matter  up,  and 
are  steadily  working  for  this  end.  That 
Government  is  not  inattentive  to  the  defects 
of  the  present  system  of  patent-laws  may  be 
inferred  from  a  new  order  recently  issued 
by  the  Attorney-General.  Hitherto  appli- 
cants for  patents  have  been  required  only 
to  send  in  a  vague  description  of  their  in- 
ventions or  improvements,  and  not  com- 
pelled to  complete  this  specification  within 
six  months,  or  sometimes  longer.  Hid  this 
arrangement  continued,  ingenious  specu- 
lators might  have  handed  in  general  titles 
of  inventions  to  the  patent-office,  and  then 
availed  themselves  of  every  sugge=ition  they 
could  gather  from  the  Exhibition  to  intro- 
duce it  into  their  specification.  By  the  new 
order,  an  immense  amount  of  pilfering  of 
this  kind  will  be  avoided.  It  is  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect— that  in  future  every  person 
applying  for  a  patent  will  be  required  to 
deposit  '*  an  outline  description,  in  writing 
or  drawing,  to  be  approved  by  the  Attorney 
or  Solicitor  General,  before  any  report  will 
be  made  on  such  patent." 

Obligations  of  the  Cheap  and  Use- 
ful, AS  WELL  AS  the  CoSTLY  AND  BEAU- 
TIFUL TO  the  Exhibition. — Amongst  the 
objects  sought  to  be  promoted  by  the  Ex- 
hibition are  not  only  beauty  and  excellence 
of  workmanship,  but  cheapness  of  produc- 
tion. In  this  it  is  seen  that  the  interests  of 
the  great  consuming  classes  are  being 
steadily  kept  in  view.  If  the  gratification 
of  a  cultivated  taste  were  the  only  or  the  chief 
thing  cared  for,  and  if  the  rewards  were  to 
be  distributed  in  proportion  only  as  this  re- 
quirement were  met,  no  amount  of  cost 
would  be  spared  on  the  part  of  exhibitors  in 
the  preparation  of  their  various  specimens 
of  production.  Competition  would  thus  be 
enlisted  in  the  manufacture  of  articles 
valuable  as  objects  of  vertu,  rather  than  for 
real  practical  utility.  All  would  vie  in 
sending  into  the  show  the  ra?'e,  the  beauti- 
ful^ the  costly^  rather  than  such  specimens 
of  manufacture  as  combine  excellence  of 
qvality  with  cheapness  of  production. 

The  Commissioners  have  happily  taken  a 
correct  view  of  this  matter,  and  have  arrived 
at  such  **  decisions  "  with  respect  to  the 
1  ejection  and  selection  of  articles  to  be  ex- 
hibited as  show  that  they  are  anxious  to 
turn  the  great  event  of  1851  to  the  best  pos- 
sible account,  in  promoting  the  production 
of  good  articles  at  a  loio  price.  This  is  an- 
other point  of  view  from  which  we  see  it  td 
be  a  people's  Exhibition. 

Manufacturers  will  not  only  vie  with  each 
other  in  weaving  such  fabrics  of  grace  and 
beauty  as  may  fit  the  persons  of  queens 
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and  peeresses,  with  revenues  ample  enough 
to  render  expense  no  object,  but  they  will 
try  to  outstrip  each  other  in  the  production 
of  the  best  and  cheapest  fabrics  for  common 
wear — coarse,  strong,  and  durable,  such  as 
may  suit  the  atmosphere  of  the  workshop, 
and  meet  the  wants  of  the  poor  man's  home. 
Excellence  in  this  class  of  articles  will  be 
recompensed  with  equalhonour  and  reward 
as  in  materials  of  more  costly  description. 
The  local  committees,  in  their  selection  of 
specimens  from  the  mass  sent  in  to  them, 
are  directed  to  recognise  merit  in  whatever 
form  it  may  present  itself;  the  Commis- 
sioners being  "  prepared  to  look  for  it  in 
the  cheapest  fabric,  if  distinguished  as  su- 
perior in  its  class,  as  in  the  highest  forms 
of  artistic  excellence."  In  Decision  107 
they  say—**  They  fully  recognise  that  ex- 
cellence in  production  is  not  only  to  be 
looked  for  in  high-priced  goods  in  which 
much  cost  of  labour  and  skill  has  been  em- 
ployed, but  they  encourage  the  exhibition 
of  low-priced  fabrics  when  combining  qua- 


lity with  lowness  of  price  or  with  novelty  of 
production."  The  manufacturer  who  pro- 
duces a  good  cottage  garment  will  be  held 
in  the  same  rank  with  him  who  produces  a 
robe  for  the  ball-room  or  the  palace,  for 
•'  they  can  readily  conceive  that  juries  will 
be  justified  in  giving  the  same  class  medal 
to  the  cheapest  Calico  Print,  made  for  the 
Brazilian  or  other  South  American  market, 
as  they  would  to  the  finest  piece  of  Mousse^ 
line  de  Sole  or  Mousseline  de  Laine^  if  each 
possessed  excellence  of  its  own  kind." 

The  Exhibition  will  not  be  a  mere  raree- 
show.  It  will  doubtless  include  many  cu- 
riosities of  skill,  to  gratify  the  admirers  of 
the  ingenious,  for  it  will  represent  all  In- 
dustry of  every  kind.  But  its  chief  and 
immediate  consequence  (speaking  of  mate- 
rial, not  of  moral,  results)  will  be  to  in- 
crease the  cheapness  and  excellence  of 
those  productions  which  constitute  the 
staple  articles  of  consumption  to  the  masses 
of  the  people. 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  received  several  communications  containing  inquiries  relative  to  the  Great 
Exhibition.  If  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  answer  them  by  letter ;  but  we  shall  be 
happy,  as  far  as  space  will  admits  to  reply  to  our  correspondents  through  the  pages  of 
The  Working  Man's  Fiiiend. 


An  Aspirant. — You  will  gain  every  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject  by  making  application  to 
No.  1,  Old  Palace-yard,  Westminster.  We  would 
have  endeavoured  to  have  answered  your  ques- 
tions, if  you  had  addressed  them  to  us. 

A  Club  Secretary.  —  Although  the  Com- 
missioners have  made  the  general  arrangements 
with  the  milway  companies  which  we  announce 
in  another  page,  each  association  will,  of  course, 
be  at  liberty  to  make  the  best  terms  it  can  for 
itself.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  found 
practicable  to  induce  the  directors,  in  many 
cases,  to  adopt  a  much  lower  scale  of  charges  than 
those  now  announced.  The  ordinary  excursion 
trains  that  ran  during  the  summer  were  con- 
siderably cheaper — from  London  to  Bristol  and 
back,  for  instance,  for  5s.  This  will  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  it  will  be 
be  best  for  all  intending  visitors  to  calculate 
their  expenses  upon  the  rates  at  present  fixed. 

A  WOULD-BE  Exhibitor.— To  the  local  com- 
mittees belongs  the  distribution  ot  the  various 
amounts  of  space  assigned  to  them  ;  and  in  ad- 
mitting articles  they  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
cheapest  articles,  if  superior  of  their  class,  are  en- 
titled to  admittance  as  well  as  the  most  costly. 
The  local  committees  have  power,  if  not  satisfied 
with  the  articles  of  any  persons  who  have  applied 
for  space,  to  assign  that  space  to  other  persons  who 
may  not  have  applied  before  the  31st  Oct.  The 
Commissioners  will  not  meddle  with  any  differences 
of  opinion  between  local  coiDraittees  and  ex- 
^ibitorjs* 


William  Jay.— An  idea  very  similar  to  yonrs 
has  already  been  acted  on,  we  believe,  at  York, 
where  a  club  has  started  into  existence  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the  subscribers  intending  to  visit 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  with  a  suit  of  clothing. 
R.  F.  N.  (Birmingham.)— The  subject  of  patent 
laws  shall  continue  to  receive  our  most  earnest  at- 
tention. We  watch  the  progress  of  the  question 
with  great  interest.  We  believe  the  Government 
are  well-disposed  on  the  matter,  and  have  much  I 
hope  of  a  successful  issue. 

G.  and  F.  (Hull.)— The  arrangements  made  with 
the  railway  companies  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods  are  as  follows : — The  goods  are  to  be  re- 
ceived and  delivered  at  the  expense  of  the  exhi- 
bitors. On  the  production  of  a  certificate  from 
any  local  committee  stating  that  the  articles  are 
bona  fide  for  the  Exhibition,  the  prepayment  of 
one-half  of  the  usual  railway  rate,  with  the  charge 
for  delivery,  accompanied  by  an  agreement  as  to 
non-liability  of  the  railway  company,  shall  en- 
title the  exhibitor  to  have  the  goods  so  conveyed 
and  delivered.  That,  if  no  such  certificate  be 
produced,  the  ordinary  railway  rate  and  charge 
for  delivery  shall  be  prepaid  to  the  company  (the 
foregoing  declaration  and  agreement  as  to  non- 
liability being  furnished  at  the  same  time)  upon 
an  undertaking  binding  the  company  to  repay  to 
the  exhibitor  one-half  of  the  railway  charge  as 
soon  as  a  certificate  shall  be  produced,  stating  that 
the  said  goods  have  been  duly  admitted  to  the  Ex- 
hibition. 
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THE  WORKING  MAN'S  GARDEN. 


The  possession  of  a  garden,  even  though  it 
may  be  small,  affords  one  rich  blessing 
which  is  not  sufficiently  thought  upon,  and 
that  is,  it  provides  a  never-failing  source  of 
pleasant  occupation.  No  one  who  has  a 
little  garden  to  attend  to,  need  at  any  time 
sit  listlessly  idle,  or  go  to  a  neighbour's  house 
to  pass  away  precious  time  in  silly  gossip. 
They  will  always  find  something  to  be  done 
there,  and  it  will  always  be  something 
agreeable — agreeable  not  only  as  present 
employment,  but  in  its  associations  with 
future  family  comforts,  the  hot  dishes 
of  vegetables — the  ripe  fruits — the  lovely 
flowers.  Oh  !  it  is  pleasant  to  work  when 
we  can  look  forward  to  much  pleasant  re- 
wards, and  therefore  let  us  come  now  to 
the  garden ;  though  the  winter  months  have 
come,  we  need  not  be  idle. 

■WEEDING  AND   HOEING. 

Slow  as  vegetation  is  at  this  season  there 
is  no  lack  of  weeds.  There  they  are,  grow- 
ing up  in  all  their  wild  strength  among  the 
young  crops;  we  must  remove  them  at  once, 
and  carefully,  with  the  hand,  from  the 
onion  and  spinach  beds,  and  with  the  hoe 
from  all  others.  In  using  the  hoe  in  beds 
of  cabbages  of  every  description,  leeks,  let- 
tuce, and  endive,  we  need  not  fear  to  stir 
the  surface  of  the  earth  well,  as  the  more  it 
is  loosened,  provided  the  fibrous  roots  of 
the  plants  are  not  injured,  the  quicker  will 
be  the  growth  of  the  vegetables. 

FILLING  TJP. 

While  loosening  the  ground,  the  vacant 
spaces  in  the  beds,  caused  by  the  failure  of 
part  of  any  of  the  crops,  will  be  observed, 
and  these  should  all  now  be  at  once  filled 
up,  either  with  the  same  vegetables,  or 
others  of  corresponding  habits,  so  that  all 
may  be  ripe  at  the  same  time.  Thus 
spinach,  onions,  and  lettuce,  may  be 
mingled  ;  and  broccoli  with  common  cab- 
bages. 

MAZAGAN  OR  LONG  POD  BEANS. 

If  there  is  an  empty  border  facing  the 
south,  or  a  few  ridges  having  a  southern 
aspect,  a  sheltered  situation,  and  good,  dry, 
warm  soil,  long  pod  beans  may  now  be 
safely  sown  in  them  ;  they  will  survive  the 
winter,  and  afford  some  fine  early  dishes. 
Less  seed  is  required  at  this  season  than  in 
spring.  One  half-pint  of  year-old  beans 
being  sufficient  for  three  drills,  each  five 
yards  long. 

CELERY. 

We  should  now  earth  up  the  full  grown 
celery  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  leaves  to  save 
it  from  the  frost,  and  protect  the  younger 
ones  with  loose  straw. 

TRENCHING. 

All  these  things  being  completed,  it  will 
|?e  necessary  to  prepare  any  ground  which 


may  still  remain  unoccupied  for  early  spring 
crops.  The  best  method  for  doing  this  is 
by  first  throwing  on  it  all  the  weeds,  then 
plenty  of  manure,  and  afterwards  turning 
up  the  sub-soil  and  mixing  all  well  together. 
It  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  turn  up  the 
cold  sub-soil,  and  put  down  the  rich  soil  at 
the  bottom  out  of  reach  of  the  roots  of  the 
plants  ;  the  two  must  be  mixed  thoroughly 
and  the  surface  be  then  left  in  rough  ridges 
until  spring,  when  the  produce  of  such 
beds  will  amply  repay  the  trouble. 

There  is  nothing  further  need  be  done 
this  week,  and  therefore,  as  we  are  not 
tired  of  our  light  labour,  though  it  is  over 
for  the  present,  we  shall  read  from  the  work 
of  an  elegant  French  writer  a  short  passage 
on  gardening : — 

*'  We  are  all,'*  he  writes,  "  born  garden- 
ers, and  the  first  inclinations  of  our  child- 
hood lead  us  to  the  culture  of  fruits  and 
flowers.  We  are  divided  with  respect  to  all 
other  tastes,  and  re-united  only  in  the  uni- 
versal disposition  to  husbandry.  Whatever 
difference  the  necessities  of  life,  or  the  cus- 
toms of  society  may  create  in  our  usual  em- 
ployments, we  all  show  an  instinctive  re- 
membrance of  ouriOrigin,  by  disengaging 
ourselves  whenever  it  is  possible  from  our 
common  occupations,  and  seeking  amuse- 
ment and  health  in  our  gardens  and  fields. 
The  merchant  thinks  himself  happy  when 
he  has  an  opportunity  of  passing  from  his 
counting-house  to  his  fiowers ;  the  me- 
chanic, whom  positive  duty  fixes  to  the 
one  place,  adorns  his  window  with  a  fragrant 
plant ;  and  the  military  man  and  the  cour- 
tier are  equally  happy  to  escape  from  the 
hurry  and  vexations  of  the  city  to  the  quiet 
and  the  loveliness  of  the  country.  In  a 
word,  all  men,  no  matter  what  their  rank, 
find  in  husbandry  one  common  interest, 
and  in  the  love  of  flowers,  in  particular,  one 
universal  taste." 

**Plowers,"  adds  the  same  writer  "were 
formed  solely  for  man  ;  'tis  to  please  him 
only  they  were  scattered  over  the  verdant 
sod.  No  eyes  but  his  can  enjoy  their  beau- 
ties. The  animals  never  seem  to  feel 
pleasure  when  they  behold  them ;  they 
never  stop  their  browsing  to  gaze  on  tlleir 
rich  tints  or  to  inhale  their  sweet  perfume. 
They  confound  them  with  the  common 
herbage  of  the  field  ;  they  trample  on  the 
most  lovely  of  the  tribe,  and  are  perfectly 
insensible  of  this  ornament  of  the  earth, 
while  man  finds  the  contemplation  of  them 
pleasant  to  his  sight,  and  praising  God  for 
their  abundance,  surrounds  his  dwelling 
with  them,  or  places  them  on  his  window, 
or  over  his  fire  place.  They  are  *  the  orna* 
ments*  of  the  cottage';'  they  are  the  *  chastest 
ornaments'  of  the  palape," 
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WEEKLY  CALExNiDAIl. 


FROM  DECEMBER  8th 

December  8.  Second  Sunday  inJdvent. 

December  8,  1691,  rlied,  a?ed  76,  Richard 
Baxter  the  most  eminent  of  the  Enalish  Non- 
conformist divines  oi  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  1638  he  received  ordination  in  the  Church  of 
England  ;  at  the  Restoration  he  was  made  one  of 
ihe  kind's  chaplains,  and  was  oflFered  the  bishopric 
of  Hereford,  but  refused  it,  on  conscientious 
^rounds.  On  these  grounds,  also,  he  detached 
himself  from  the  establishment,  and  was  settled 
ever  a  congregation  at  Kidderminster.  His  con- 
scientiousness and  piety  allied  him  to  all  good 
men  of  every  creed.  In  divinity,  he  sought  to 
establish  a  resting  place  between  strict  Calvinism 
and  strict  Arminianism.  and  may  be  called  the 
founder  of  the  principle  called  "  Baxterian," 
which  seems  to  be  the  admittance  of  election,  and 
the  rejection  of  reprobation.  He  was  a  most  vo- 
luminous writer ;  his  various  pieces  would  fill  fifty 
or  more  good-sized  octavo  volumes. 

December  8,  1834,  died,  at  Glasgow,  Edioard 
Irving,  who  for  some  years  was  remarkably 
popular  in  London  as  a  preacher.  He  was  a  man 
of  true  genius,  fervent  imagination,  and  com- 
manding eloquence.  Towards  the  latter  part  of 
his  life^he  imbibed  and  propagated  peculiar  no- 
tions as  the  Millennium,  the  revival  of  miracles, 
the  gift  of  tongues,  the  office  of  the  Christian 
church,  &c. 

December  9,  1608,  was  born,  John  Milton,  the 
most  eminent  of  English  poets.  He  died  in 
November,  1674,  when  he  had  nearly  completed 
his  66ih  year.  For  particulars  as  to  the  character 
of  this  great  man,  see  "  Working  Man's  Friend," 
vol.  iii.  page  124. 

December  10,  1768,  was  founded  the  Hoyal 
Academy,  This  institution  was  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  and  improving  the  arts  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  It  has  a 
fund  for  the  encouraging  and  rewarding  rising 
genius,  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  students 
during  a  limited  stay  at  Rome.  It  has  a  col- 
lection of  statues,  models,  &c.,  and  a  library,  for 
the  use  of  the  students;  who  have  also  oppor- 
tunities of  drawing  and  modelling  from  life.  It 
has  an  annual  Exhibition  of  pictures,  models, 
drawings,  &c,,  which  has  efi'ected  great  good  in 
the  profession  of  artists,  besides  making  the 
public  acquainted  with  existing  talent  every  year. 
For  several  years  a  portion  of  Somerset-house, 
Strand,  was  occupied  by  this  Academy  for  its 
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meetings,  lectures,  studies,  and  exhibitions;  but 
a  portion  of  the  new  Gallery  in  Trafalgar-square 
is  now  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  Institution, 
Sir  Charles  Locke  Eastlake  has  recently  been 
elected  President. 

December  11,  1718,  diaries  the  Twelfth,  King 
of  Sweden,  was  killed,  while  laying  siege  to 
Fredericshall,  in  Norway.  He  was  a  man  of 
daring  disposition  and  reckless  bravery,  and 
seems  to  have  been  inspired  with  a  love  of  war- 
fare purely  for  its  own  sake. 

D<^cember  12,  1849,  died,  in  his  80th  year.  Sir 
I.  Brunei,  a  civil  engineer  of  great  eminence. 
He  was  by  birth  a  Frenchman,  but  his  life  and 
genius  were  almost  wholly  devoted  t(»  the  in- 
vention and  construction  of  works  of  great  public 
utility  in  this  country.  About  the  ysar  1799  he 
matured  his  plans  for  making  shipblocks  by  ma- 
chinery ;  the  block  machinery  was  finished  in 
1896,  and  has  continued  evaf  since  in  full  opera- 
tion, supplying  our  fleet  with  blocks  of  a  very 
s'  perior  description  to  those  previously  in  use, 
and  at  a  large  annual  saving  to  the  public.  He 
constructed  several  saw  mills ;  the  circular  saw, 
lor  cutting  veneers  of  vahiable  woods ;  also  the 
beautiful  little  machine  for  winding  cotton  thread 
into  balls,  which  greatly  extended  its  consump- 
tion. He  introduced'  several  improvements  in 
steam  navigation.  It  was  he,  also,  who  originated 
the  plan  for  a  Tunnel  under  the  Thames  *  vhich 
after  many  interruptions,  wac  finished  and  opened 
to  the  public  in  1843,  In  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  this  work  will  always  be  regarded  as  dis- 
playing the  highest  professional  ability,  an 
amount  of  energy  and  perseverance  rarely  ex- 
ceeded, and  a  fertility  of  invention  and  resources 
under  what  were  deemed  insurmountable  difii- 
culties,  which  will  always  secure  to  Sir  I.  Brunei 
a  high  amount  of  fame. 

December  13,  1784,  died,  Samuel  Johnsonr 
LL.D.,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  aged  75.  See  "  Working- 
Man's  Friend,"  vol.  iii.  page  5?. 

December  14,  1785,  died  JeanBapiisie  Ciprianir 
an  eminent  painter  and  designer,  a  native  of  Tus- 
cany. He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  His  drawings  are  g:reatly 
admired  for  their  correctness,  fertility  of  inven- 
tion, and  harmonious  colouring,  and  many  exqui- 
site engravings  were  made  from  them  by  Baito- 
lozzi. 


TO  OUR  EEADERS 

lilORE   ESPECIALLY   THOSE    OF    THE    INDUSTRIAL   CLASSES. 

It  is  our  intention  to  place  at  tlie  disposal  of  our  friends  of  the  Working  Classes  a 
portion  of  our  Monthly  Supplementary  Number,  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
communication on  questions  in  History,  Chronology,  Art  and  Science,  matters  ot 
daily  observation,  Mathematical  Problems,  Arithmetical  difficulties,  Conundrums, 
Kiddles,  Charades,  &c.  The  questions  will  appear  one  month,  and  will  be  open  to 
any  of  our  readers  for  replies  on  the  month  following.  The  Editor,  of  course,  will 
exercise  his  judgment  in  selecting  Avhat  to  him  appear  to  be  the  most  appropriate 
replies  or  solutions. 
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TAXES  ON  KNOWLEDGE  AND  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

Article  the  Second. 


We  showed  in  our  last  paper  the  inconsistency  and  cruelty  of  a  government  which 
professed  to  be  anxious  for  the  education  of  the  people,  and  yet  imposed  a  tax  up(>n 
knowledge !  Our  day  is  noted  for  oddities  ;  and  not  the  least  of  them  is,  that 
while  the  Government  weeps  over  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  grants  £100,000 
a  year  to  educate  them,  it,  at  the  same  time,  taxes  books  and  national  education 
upwards  of  a  million  !  But  the  matter  is  not  more  inconsistent  and  cruel  than  it 
is  impolitic. 

To  deprive  the  mind  of  knowledge  is  most  inhuman.     The  crowd  hoots  through 

the  streets  the  man  or  the  woman  who  starves  a  child  or  apprentice,  and  yet  we 

allow  mental  famine  to  be  produced,  and  are  almost  ready  to  praise  to  the  skies  the 

guilty  agents  of  this  barbarism.     '*That  the  soul  be  without  knowledge  is  not 

good."     Knowledge  is  everything  to  it.     What  use  are  memory,  reason,  judgment, 

imagination,  and  conscience,  without  correct  information?     Each  of  these  powers 

may  become  the  most  malignant  curses,  if  not  properly  trained.     It  does  not  require 

depravity  to  induce  a  person  to  go  wrong  ;  ignorance  is  sufficient  to  lead  any  one 

astray.     If  an  archangel  were  ignorant  he  would  become  a  sinner,  or  if  obedient 

would  be  obedient   from  chance  or  instinct,    and  therefore  not  obedient  at  all, 

because  obedience  supposes  a  law  given  by  the  ruler,  and  the  knowledge  of  its 

precepts  in  the  person  who  observes  them.     Without  knowledge  there  can  be  no 

motives.     The  bee  has  no  knowledge,   and  consequently  no  motives  or  principles, 

and  therefore  builds  its  cells  from  instinct.     A  person  may  have  knowledge,  and 

yet  sin  from  malignity  ;  but  a  person  who  has  received  no  instruction  will  err  for 

the  want  of  knowing  better,  and  become  injurious  to  society,  not  so  much  from  a 

corrupt  heart  as  from  an  ill-informed  head.      To   curse  a  nation  with  ignorance  is, 

therefore,  more  cruel  than  to  tax  its  bread.     It  is  utterly  impossible  to  vindicate 

the  humanity  of  a  government  which  imposes  the  least  tax  that  will  interfere 

with  the  instruction  of  its  subjects. 

But  it  is  impolitic.  Who  but  a  tyrant  would  wish  to  govern  ignorant  slaves  and 
minions  ?  The  imposition  of  a  duty  upon  knowledge  leaves  the  Government  itself 
under  a  reproach.  It  supposes  that  all  is  not  right  and  above-board,  and  that,  if 
the  people  knew  all,  they  would  be  dissatisfied,  and  mutiny.  It  is  utterly  impos- 
sible for  even  demons  to  devise  an  accusation  or  libel  equal  to  that  which  is  implied 
in  the  refusal  of  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Many  hard  things  have  been  said  of 
the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia  ;  but  the  hardest  thing  that  could  be  uttered 
— the  deepest  condemnation  that  could  be  framed,  is  involved  in  the  great  fact, 
that  they  will  not  allow  the  Press  to  be  free.  Here  is  self- crimination  with  a 
witness.  By  this  tyranny,  they  say  to  all  their  subjects,  to  all  Europe,  and  the 
world:  *' Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — Our  deeds  are  evil,  and  therefore  we ,  cannot 
bear  the  light.  Our  actions  are  so  underhanded,  our  motives  are  so  selfish,  our 
despotism  is  so  despicable,  our  Government  is  so  corrupt  and  cruel,  and  our 
viciousness  is  in  everything  so  flagrant,  that  if  you  knew  all,  you  would 
despise  our  sceptre,  and  be  guilty  of  insurrection.  We  are  a  disgusting  mass  of 
political  and  ecclesiastical  corruption  ;    too  offensive  for  even  this  depraved  world 
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to  look  at  without  crying  shame  at  us  ;  and  therefore  we  fetter  the  press."  But  to 
fetter  the  press,  and  to  tax  knowledge,  and  render  it  too  dear  for  the  people  to 
obtain  it  are  very  much  on  a  par.  Our  word  ^^  tantalize"  comes  from  Tantalus, 
who  was  tormented  with  hunger  and  thirst,  and  had  ample  provision  at  his  lips,  but 
was  never  allowed  to  taste  it.  The  presence  of  the  food  and  the  stream  have  always 
been  considered  the  most  exquisite  part  of  the  penalty.  It  is  one  merit  of  the 
northern  barbarian  that  he  does  not  tantalize  his  subjects.  Knowledge  is  not  put  to 
their  lips,  and  then  denied  ;  but  our  more  civilized  despots  hang  out  the  informa- 
tion to  awaken  the  desires  of  the  people,  but,  by  a  cruel  tax,  prevent  them  from 
trratifying  their  wishes.  The  mental  grapes  are  too  high,  and  the  hope  is,  that  the 
masses  will,  like  the  fox  in  the  fable,  become  tired  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  them* 
and  pronounce  them  sour.  The  most  cruel  part  of  the  business  is,  that  when  they 
see  the  people  thus  worn  out,  they  profess  to  sympathize  with  them,  and  tell 
them  what  a  sad  thing  it  is  that  the  clusters  grow  so  far  above  them,  and  how 
glad  they  should  be  to  help  them  if  they  could.  Why  the  jE  100, 000  which 
they  give  back  out  of  the  millions  they  extort,  is  only  so  much  dust  thrown  into 
the  eyes  of  the  masses  to  prevent  their  seeing  the  injustice  which  forges  chains  to 
keep  them  from  the  attainment  of  rational  information.  The  crimes  perpetrated 
under  the  fair  names  of  liberty,  humanity,  and  religion,  throw  the  deeds  of  common 
sinners  into  the  shade. 

A  righteous  government  would  delight  in  having  their  deeds  canvassed.  **  He 
that  doeth  truth  cometh  to  the  light,  that  his  deeds  may  be  manifest.**  This  is  a 
universal  truth.  Righteousness  has  nothing  to  hide,  liberty  nothing  to  hide, 
benevolence  nothing  to  conceal.  These  principles  delight  in  the  sunlight  and  the 
day ;  and  therefore  you  may  be  sure  that  whenever  the  press  is  fettered,  or 
knowledge  taxed,  there  is  something  behind  the  scene  which  must  not  be 
told.  It  would  be  to  the  interest  of  a  righteous  administration  to  have  all 
its  deeds  proclaimed  on  the  house-top.  Bad  as  the  people  are  said  to  be, 
yet  we  have  rarely  heard  or  read  of  any  one  rebelling  against  justice,  liberty, 
and  munificence.  It  is  important  not  only  to  govern  a  nation  well,  but  to 
let  all  classes  know  that  the  sceptre  is  righteous  :  for  want  of  this  many  a 
good  action  has  been  miscontrued,  and  suspicion  and  discontent  awakened  instead 
of  gratitude.  The  Almighty,  in  his  word,  lays  open  before  us  the  principles  of  his 
government,  and  wishes  us  all  to  read  and  understand  what  he  does.  He  not  only 
gives  us  laws,  but  gives  us  his  reasons  for  demanding  our  obedience  ;  and  it  will 
be  a  glorious  thing  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  and  the  stability  of  the  throne, 
when  rulers  shall  have  no  crooked  policy,  no  selfish  deeds,  no  dishonourable  actions 
to  conceal,  and  shall  remove  every  tax  on  knowledge,  in  order  that  its  laws  and  the 
principles  of  its  administration  may  bo  proclaimed  as  widely  as  possible. 

And  thus  the  people  ought  not  only  to  be  profound  politicians,  but  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  trade,  jurisprudence,  liberty,  right,  science,  history,  and  religion. 
Without  information  on  these  various  topics  they  will  be  always  making  the  most 
injurious  blunders.  Providence  intended  us  all  to  be  traders  in  some  form  or  other. 
It  is  by  selling  and  buying  that  we  procure  the  comforts  of  life,  and  gain  our  wealth. 
Without  trade  a  nation  cannot  have  prosperity ;  but  then  it  is  important  that 
business  should  bo  conducted  on  righteous  and  benevolent  prmciples,  and  nothing 
will  be  so  conducive  to  this  as  extensive  reading. 

Right  and  liberty  also  should  be  properly  understood.  The  French  people  have 
mqre  than  once  had  all  their  liberties  placed  at  their  feet,  and  yet  have  not  known 
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how  to  use  them.     What  hosts  of  bayonets  are  now  drawn  to  keep  them  in  order  ! 
Every  man's  hand  is  against  every  man,  so  that  no  one  seems  to  feel  safe.     Most 
persons  go  to  bed  in  mistrust,  not  knowing  but  their  house  may  be  set  tire  to  before 
the  morning.     Liberty ^  fraternity ,  and  equality  are  poor  safeguards  when  not  under- 
stood by  those  who  live  under  their  shadow.     It  may  be  objected  that  the  French 
are  a  reading  people  ;  and  so  they  may  be,   but  then  the   books  in  circulation  arc 
frequently  of  the  most  silly,  useless,   and  corrupt   tendency,    and  thereibre   the 
people  are  iickle,  unstable,  and  licentious.     To  govern  such  subjects  is  one  of  the 
most  diificult  tasks.     Of  a  well-informed  population  it  may  be  said,  in  the  language 
of  Scripture,  that  **  a  little  child  shall  lead  them."     All  the  physical-force  men  in 
our  country,  all  the  violent  agitators  who  have  thrown  back  the  tide  of  liberty  and 
brought  themselves  to  prison  or  transportation,   have  been  notoriously  ignorant 
either  of  their  rights  or  the  rational  way  to  obtain  them,  and  consequently  have 
troubled  themselves  and  been  a  trouble  to  the  country.     Within  the  last  twenty 
years  ignorance  has  cost  the  Government  millions,  and  inflicted  incalculable  woes 
upon  the  working  classes.     Taxing  knowledge  is  being  '*  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish."     The  millions  of  revenue  from  this  source  have  had  to  be  paid  back  again 
to  police,  jails,  judges,  hulks,  and  penal  colonies,  with  tremendous  interest.     How 
few  well-informed,  enlightened,  and  moral  people  come  to  the  parish,  and  none  to 
the  jail  or  the  gallows  !     Let  the  masses  be  well  informed,  and  you  may  lock  up 
your  Unions,  dismiss  the  relieving  officer,  let  the  poliaeman  go  to  his  trade,  the 
constable  lay  down  his  staff,  and  the  judge  put  off  his  robes.     Instead  of  wanting 
an  assize  twice  or  thrice  in  a  year,  you  would  not  require  the  services  of  a  judge 
once  in  a  century. 

Knowing,  as  alas  !  we  all  do  too  well,  that  jobbing  of  every  sort  has  been  a  pro- 
minent feature  of  most  of  our  administrations  ;  that  a  large  portion  of  the  aris- 
tocracy live  on  the  taxes  wrung  from  the  hard  earnings  of  the  working  classes  ;  and 
that  offices  have  been  from  time  to  time  created  for  the  purpose  of  pensioning  the 
needy  and  craving  sons  and  daughters  of  the  nobility ;  one  might  be  ready  to 
conclude  that  the  taxes  on  knowledge  have  been  craftily  devised  to  keep  up  crime 
and  disaffection,  that  there  may  be  a  pretext  for  all  sorts  of  civil  and  judicial  offices. 
We  have  heard  scoffers  say  that  **  Beelzebub  is  the  great  friend  of  the  priesthood, 
because,  if  he  did  not  exist,  the  parsons  would  have  nothing  to  do."  The  impiety 
and  folly  of  this  remark  is  obvious  to  all,  but  nevertheless  our  rulers  seem  to  act  up 
to  its  spirit,  and  determine  that  ignorance  shall  create  plenty  of  civil  and  political 
demons  to  give  offices  and  salaries  to  their  dependants.  How  far  they  have  put 
down  these  evil  spirits,  or  wish  to  do  so,  may  be  gathered  from  the  inefficient 
agents  they  have  employed,  and  the  taxes  they  have  imposed  on  books,  paper,  and 
advertisements.  Do  away  with  these,  let  the  people  read  and  think,  let  them  have 
good  and  cheap  books,  and  it  will  soon  be  said  of  some  hundreds  of  the  over-paid 
occupations  of  the  aristocracy  and  gentry,  that  "  Othello's  occupation  is'^gone."  Of 
this  we  feel  certain,  that  as  soon  as  we  have  an  enlightened  and  moral  population^ 
instead  of  Parliament  meeting  for  six  months  in  the  year,  even  one  month  would  be 
found  to  be  more  than  would  be  needed  to  manage  the  aff'airs  of  the  nation,  and 
very  few  offices  would  be  required  for  the  civil  service  of  the  country. 

Trashy  notwithstanding  the  taxes  on  knowledge,  is  cheap.  We  have  numbers  of 
dissipated  debauchees,  who,  for  a  very  small  sum,  are  willing  to  minister  to  the 
cravings  of  corrupt  minds,  and  thus  prepare  their  brethren  and  sisters  for  the  union, 
the  bedlam,  the  jail,  or  the  hulks.     The  little  that  has  been  done  to  circulate  valu- 
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able  books  on  science,  history,  and  true  religion,  has  shown  that  truth  and  virtue 
mi'^lit  soon  triumph  if  the  taxes  on  knowledge  were  removed.  It  must  be 
trumpeted  through  the  land,  from  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south,  that  this 
infamous  impost  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  anarchy,  vice,  immorality, 
irrcligion,  and  misery  that  exists  in  the  land.  Give  the  working  classes  the  means 
of  educating  themselves  by  encouraging  trade  ;  remove  the  taxes  on  knowledge  that 
thev  may  have  good  and  cheap  books  ;  and  a  finer,  more  moral,  peaceable,  and  intel- 
ligent race  of  subjects  than  the  operatives  of  tliis  country,  have  never  sat  at  a  loom 
or  followed  the  plough. 


THE    BRITISH    MUSEUM.-No.  I. 
ITS  ORIGIN. 


ExTKAORDixARY  Interest  cannot  fail  to  be  excited  in  the  minds  of  multitudes,  who 
"will  soon  begin  to  rush  to  our  Metropolis,  by  that  vast  and  varied  assemblage  of 
objects  gathered  from  the  world  of  Nature  and  the  world  of  Art  which  awaits  their 
inspection  in  our  national  Museum.  Repeated  visits  will  be  necessary  in  order  to 
have  any  adequate  impression  of  the  almost  numberless  treasures  it  contains  ;  and 
even  then  much  may  be  passed  over  of  peculiar  interest,  unless  those  who  go 
thither  are  accompanied  by  a  guide  well  acquainted  with  the  diversified  contents 
of  this  storehouse  of  deligljtful  and  invaluable  knowledge.  "We  propose,  therefore, 
to  issue  a  series  of  papers  in  The  Wouking  Man's  Friend,  to  prepare  the  mind 
for  visiting  the  British  Museum,  and  also  to  aid  it  in  doing  so  ;  while  we  siiall 
not  fail  to  make  our  descriptions  sufficiently  explicit  to  enable  those  who  are  com- 
pelled to  tarry  at  home  to  form  some  idea  of  numerous  and  marvellous  objects  on 
v/hich  it  will  be  the  high  privilege  of  others  to  look,  and  some  of  which  it  will  be 
Avell  for  them,  if  they  have  the  opportunity,  more  than  once  to  examine. 

The  name  Museum  denotes  a  temple  or  place  sacred  to  the  Muses,  and  is  said  to 
ha\e  been  first  given  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  that  part  of  the  royal  palace  at 
Alexandria  in  which  he  placed  the  famous  library.  The  most  celebrated  museum 
in  Italy  is  the  Vatican  at  Rome ;  next  to  it  that  of  Florence ;  and  the  Museo 
Borbonico  at  Naples.  In  France,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  galleries  of  pictures  are  con- 
sidered as  within  the  meaning  of  the  general  term  '•  Musee ;'  and  the  museum  of 
the  Louvre  is  chiefiy  remarkable  for  its  contents  of  this  description.  The  word 
has  passed  into  general  use  as  applicable  to  a  collection  of  curious  objects  in  nature 
and  art,  but  in  most  instances  the  former. 

So  long  as  England  was  in  an  unsettled  state,  a  collection  such  as  we  should  now 
term  a  museum  could  not  well  be  formed.  Books  and  manuscripts  were  deposited 
in  monasteries,  and  castles  and  other  strongholds  were  the  receptacles  of  title- 
deeds,  records,  and  other  papers,  often  scattered,  however,  by  war  and  confiscation. 
The  Tower  of  London  alone  contained  anything  approaching  to  what  may  be  termed 
a  national  collection.  Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth,  and  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  a  taste  for  collecting  books,  manuscripts,  and  various  curiosities, 
began  to  spread  amongst  those  who  had  the  means  to  gratify  it,  though  it  was 
frequent! y0xhibited  in  storing  the  singular,  rather  than  in  gathering  together  what 
was  truly  valuable.  One  distinguished  person  among  them  is  entitled  to  special 
notice. 

Sir  Robert  Bruce  Cotton  was  an  eminent  English  antiquary.  He  was  knighted 
by  James  I. ;  and  so  high  was  his  reputation  for  information,  learning,  and  integrity, 
that  not  only  the  most  leading  men  of  the  time  consulted  him  on  affairs  of  State, 
but  the  King  himself,  on  several  occasions,  employed  his  pen.  On  the  creation  of 
baronets,  in  1611,  by  that  monarch.  Sir  Robert  Cotton  appeared  as  the  thirty-sixth 
in  the  new  dignity. 

But  though  such  a  favourite  with  the  court,  he,  in  the  succeeding  reign,  joined 
the  Commons  in  the  cry  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  though  he  recommended  mild 
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and  genllo  measures,  which,  in  establishing^  the  privileges  of  the  people,  might  not 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  sovereign.  In  1G29  he  became  an  object  of  persecution 
to  the  court.  A  manuscript  was  lent  out  of  his  library,  and  being  in  a  surrep- 
titious copy  laid  before  the  privy  council,  they  considered  it  traitorous,  ordered  his 
arrest,  his  confinemont  in  the  Tower,  and  the  seizure  of  his  valuable  library.  Sir 
Robert  extricated  himself  with  dithculty  from  the  violence  of  his  persecutors,  but 
he  still  felt  the  indignities  ofiered  to  his  person  and  character,  so  that  the  treatment 
he  had  received  in  some  degree  undermined  his  constitution,  and  broke  his  heart. 

Though  distinguished  as  a  man  of  letters  and  a  skilful  antiquary.  Sir  Robert 
Cotton  is  particularly  entitled  to  the  regard  of  posterity  for  the  valuable  library 
which  he  accumulated.  In  his  time  the  many  re(  ords  and  important  manuscripts 
which  had  been  carried  off  from  the  dissolved  monasteries  were  scattered  abroad, 
and  some  friendly  hand  was  needed  to  collect  and  preserve  them  for  the  benefit  of 
the  learned.  This  valuable  collection,  improved  by  his  son.  Sir  jThomas, 
and  his  grandson,  Sir  John,  was,  after  suffering  by  fire  in  1731,  offered  to  the 
Government  for  the  public  use.  To  Sir  John  Cotton^  may  therefore  be  fairly 
ascribed  the  honour  of  commeneing  what  is  now  the  British  Museum. 

i»ir  Hans  Sloane,  a  physician,  of  whom  the  present  generation  know  but  little, 
though  his  name  was  familiar  to  the  intelligent  among  their  fathers,  is  also  entitled 
to  grateful  remembrance.  At  an  early  age,  his  talents  and  industry  recommended 
him  to  the  favour  of  Robert  Boyle,  and  Ray,  whose  names  are  resplendent  in  the 
annals  of  science.  He  afterwards  enjoyed  the  distinguished  favour  of  Sydenham, 
pre-eminent  among  the  physicians  of  his  time.  Sloane,  on  being  appointed  phy- 
sician to  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  Governor  of  Jamaica,  collected  in  a  few  months 
a  rich  treasure  of  subjects  in  the  different  kingdoms  of  nature,  among  which  were 
eight  hundred  species  of  plants.  In  1693  he  was  elected  secretary  to  the  Royal 
Society.  A  few  years  after,  he  was  appointed  physician  to  Christ's  Hospital ;  a 
situation  he  held  for  thirty  years. 

He  was  long  engaged  during  this  period,  and  that  most  assiduously,  in  forming 
his  museum  which  became  so  celebrated,  and  which  in  1702  received  a  great 
augmentation  from  the  collections  of  William  Courten,  Esq.,  which  were  bequeathed 
to  Dr.  Sloane  on  condition  of  paying  certain  legacies  and  debts.  The  fii'st  volume 
of  his  great  work  appeared  in  1707,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Yoyage  to  the  Islands 
Madeira,  Barbadoes,  Nevis,  St.  Christopher,  and  Jamaica  ;"  and  long  after  this  he 
published  his  second  volume.  In  1712  he  was  elected  one  of  the  vice-presidents 
of  the  Royal  Society.  In  the  meantime  Queen  Anne  frequently  consulted  him, 
and  on  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was  appointed  physician-general  to  the  army, 
and  created  a  baronet.  He  afterwards  became  physician  to  George  II.,  and  rose 
to  the  special  honour  of  succeeding  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  the  president's  chair  of 
the  Royal  Society. 

The  purchase  of  the  manor  of  Chelsea  gave  occasion  to  an  exercise  of  his 
munificence  in  the  cause  of  science,  by  a  gift  of  the  fee-simple  of  the  botanical 
garden  in  that  place  to  the  Company  of  Apothecaries,  on  conditions  securing  the 
proper  use  of  such  a  benefaction.  In  other  ways  he  showed  the  benevolence  of  his 
disposition,  and  on  the  11th  of  January,  1752,  he  died  at  Chelsea,  in  his  ninety- 
second  year.  He  bequeathed  his  magnificent  museum  to  the  public  on  condition 
of  a  payment  to  his  heirs  of  £20,000,  a  sum  said  to  be  not  more  than  the  value  of 
the  precious  metals  and  gems  centained  in  the  medals  and  mineral  specimens  ; 
besides  which  there  was  a  rich  collection  of  curiosities,  natural  and  artificial,  of 
every  kind,  and  a  library  of  more  than  50,000  books,  with  3,566  manuscripts. 
Parliament  accepted  the  legacy,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  1753  an  act  passed 
which  ordered  the  payment  of  the  required  sum,  and  vested  the  property  of  the 
museum  in  trustees  for  the  use  of  the  public.  It  had  long  been  desired  by  com- 
petent judges  that  Sir  Hans  Sloane' s  museum  should  be  preserved  entire,  and  he 
was  himself  consulted  towards  the  close  of  his  life  as  to  several  of  the  persons 
who  were  afterwards  named  trustees. 

The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  contents  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  collection 
at  the  time  of  its  transfer  to  the  public : — 
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Library  of  Printed  Books  and  Manuscripts,  including  Books  of  Prints 

and  drawings vols.  50,000 

Coins  and  Medals 23,000 

Antique  Idols,  Utensils,  &c 1,125 

Cameos,  Intaglios,  Seals,  &c 1,500 

Vessels  and  Utensils  of  Agate,  Jasper,  &c 542 

Anatomical  Preparations,  parts  of  Mummies,  Calculi,  iKc 756 

Quadrupeds  and  their  parts 8,13G 

Birds  and  their  parts,  Eggs,  &c 1,172 

Fishes  and  their  Parts 1,555 

Amphibia 521 

Crustacea 1 ,436 

Shells,  Echini,  &c 5,846 

Insects 5,439 

Corals,  Sponges,  Zoophytes 1,421 

Volumes  of  Dried  Plants 334 

Mathematical  Instruments 65 

Miscellaneous  Artificial  Curiosities ., 2,098 

But  to  this  valuable  and  extraordinary  collection  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
was  not  restricted.  The  Act  of  Parliament,  the  26th  George  II.,  which  directed 
the  purchas^e  of  the  Museum,  ordered  also  the  purchase  of  the  Harleian  Collection 
of  Manuscripts,  and  enacted  that  the  Cottonian  Library  of  Manuscripts,  which  had 
been  given  to  the  Government  for  public  uses,  should,  with  the  library  of  Major 
Arthur  Edvvards  attached  to  it,  form  a  part  of  the  general  collection.  These 
several  collections  Avere  committed  to  an  incorporated  body  of  persons,  selected 
from  the  first  characters  in  the  kingdom  for  rank,  station,  and  literary  attainments, 
upon  whom  it  conferred  ample  powers  for  the  disposal,  preservation,  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  institution,  which  it  was  resolved  should  bear  the  name  of  the  British 
Museum. 

The  only  buildings  offered  as  general  repositories  at  this  time  were— Bucking- 
ham-house, with  gardens  and  field,  and  Montague-house,  Bloomsbury.  The  price 
demanded  for  the  former  was  three  times  as  much  as  was  required  for  the  latter ; 
in  addition  to  which  its  situation  was  inconvenient.  Montague-hovise  was  conse- 
quently engaged  in  1754. 

This  edifice  had  been  built  about  a  hundred  years  before  by  Ralph,  afterwards 
Baron  Montague,  of  Boughton,  and  Duke  of  Montague,  in  the  style  of  a  French 
palace.  It  was  designed  by  Robert  Hooke,  the  celebrated  mathematician,  who, 
after  the  calamitous  fire  of  London,  was  greatly  employed  in  building*.  In  its  com- 
pletion various  foreign  artists  were  engaged  by  the  Duke's  desire,  and  among  these, 
for  the  decorative  portions.  Signer  Yerrio.  On  its  completion  it  was  considered  the 
most  magnificent  private  residence  in  London.  On  the  16th  of  January,  1686, 
however,  owing  to  the  negligence  of  a  servant,  it  was,  imhappily,  destroyed  by  fire. 
Again,  therefore,  the  large  means  of  the  Duke  were  employed  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  edifice  ;  a  new  structure  was  raised  on  the  foundations  and  burnt  walls 
of  the  former  one,  and  though  reared  by  fresh  artists,  the  plans  were  the  same.  The 
second  architect  was  Peter  Puget,  a  native  of  Marseilles.  Not  a  solitary  English- 
man was,  however,  allowed  to  assist  in  the  work.  The  foreigners  were  the  most 
distinguished  in  their  time  and  country.  De  la  Posse  presided  over  the  ceilings  ; 
Jacques  Rousseau  over  the  landscapes  and  architectural  paintings  of  the  walls  ; 
and  Baptiste  Mercoyer,  "  emulous  apparently,"  it  has  been  said,  *'  of  the  attributes 
of  the  ftoral  goddess,  scattered  about  him,  at  every  step,  a  profusion  of  charming 
and  gaily-hued  flowers,  wooing  you  by  their  beauty  almost  to  try  if  they  were  not 
fragrant *^in to  the  bargain."  The  l)uke  was  opulent  ;'but  the  expenses  of  the  second 
edifice,  its  employment  of  French  artists,  and  the  fact  that  the  owner  had  been 
twice  ambassador  to  France,  together  with  the  political  character  of  the  times,  led 
to  the  popular  notion  that  Louis  XIY.  himself  undertook  the  ofhce  of  treasurer 
during  the  rebuilding ;  whether  this  was  true,  or  not,  the  Duke  could  not  but 
know  that  in  high  places  there  was  a  capital  precedent  for  any  such  transactions. 
This,  then,  was  the  building  subsequently  purchased  from  Lord  Halifax  for 
£10,250. 
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Here  the  various  treasurers  already  specified  were  deposited,  while  it  was  pub- 
lically  announced  that  **  persons  who  wished  to  see  the  British  ^Hiseum  should  apply 
at  the  Assembling  lloom  on  any  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  between  ten 
and  two,  when  they  will  be  required  to  inscribe  their  names  and  places  of  abode  in 
a  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  Five  companies,  of  not  more  than  fifteen  persons 
each,  maybe  admitted  in  the  course  of  the  day,  at  each  of  the  hours  of  ten,  eleven, 
twelve,  one,  and  two,  when  the  attendant  whose  turn  it  is  will  conduct  the 
companies  through  the  house.  Persons  wishing  to  consult  the  books  or 
manuscripts  had  also  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  under  certain  regulations."  The 
Museum  was  opened  for   study  and  public  inspection  on  January  15,  1759. 

Our  next  paper  will  describe  the  British  Museum  as  it  mot  the  eye  of  the  visitor 
nearly  half  a  century  ago. 


METROPOLITAN  MEMORANDA.— No.  IX. 


THE  GREAT  OFFICERS  OF  STATE  AND  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

i 

The  Master  of  the  Horse  ;  his  salary,  privileges^  and  patronage,  expenditure  of  his  department,  and 
on  what  precedent  formed. — Cariosities  in  Cash  for  Connoisseurs  in  Cattle. — The  Honour  of  Ilorsj 
Hahiliments,  and  the  Frofit  too.^-An  Unlocking  of  the  Door  of  the  Stable  Mini. — Striking  singula- 
rities in  Royal  fFhip-cord.  —  Equerries,  Pages  of  Honour,  Veterinary  Surgeons,  Coachmei, 
Grooms^  Helpers,  Riding'Men  and  Women,  and  the  cost  thereof. — The  Royal  Hunt :  Master  of  the 
Buckhounds,  Huntsmen,  Whippers,  Feeders^  and  the  Hereditary  Grand  Falconer.~Our  obliga- 
tions to  Nell  G Wynne  iii  that  particular. — Miss  Melon,  aftertvards  Mrs.  Coutts,  and  subsequenlly 
Duchess  of  St.  Alban's. — Miss  Burdett  and  her  Riches. — A  Page  of  *'  Honour, ^^  and  a  Waiter  on 
Providence  synonymous, — The  Windsor  '*  Metvs"  on  £10,000,  and  the  British  Muse  on  £1,200. — 
The  Royal  Riding-house. — The  Queen  in  the  Circle. — Prince  Albert  and  the  Leaping  Bar.— 4 
Flight  about  Hawks,  with  a  Crow  to  Pluck,  in  respect  to  the  aforesaid. — Fellow  Plush  in  the 
Palace  ;  or.  Royal  High  Life  below  Stairs. — Regal  Flunkeyana. 


Though  quite  foreign  to  the  plan  we  had 
originally  laid  down  for  our  guidance  in  the 
introduction  of  political  and  state  person- 
ages in  these  Memoranda,  yet,  as  we  have 
been  insensibly  led  into  details  connected 
with  the  great  ceremony  of  the  Coronation, 
perhaps  we  cannot  do  better  than  make  a 
finish  of  this  branch  of  our  subject,  instead 
of  postponing  it  till  it  would  have  been 
more  appropriate  in  point  of  order.  We 
shall,  therefore,  no\y  speak  of  the  Officers 
of  State  who  officiate  on  that  occasion;  but 
not,  of  course,  those  on  whom  we  have 
already  dwel',  such  as  the  chancellor,  the 
bishops,  &c.  &c.,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  to  whom  we  must  now 
refer— not  in  his  capacity,  either  of  Pre- 
mier Duke,  or  of  Hereditary  Earl-Marshal, 
but  as  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  more  in 
relation  to  the  office  itself,  than  to  the  pre- 
sent holder  of  it. 

The  Master  of  the  Horse  has  the  charge 
of  all  matters  relating  to  the  royal  stables 
and  horses,  and  enjoys,  or  rather  should 
enjoy,  if  he  cared  to  insist  on  his  privileges, 
the  command  of  the  equerries,  pages, 
grooms,  coachmen,  farriers,  smiths,  sad- 
dlers, and  all  other  tradesmen  connected 
with  his  department.  The  revenues  appro- 
priated for  the  support  of  this  portion  of 
the  household  are  understood  to  be  under 


his  entire  control,  and  he  is  the  only  officer 
who  enjoys  the  use  of  any  horses,  pages,  or 
footmen,  belonging  to  the  royal  stables. 
His  salary  is  £2,500  per  annum.  He  ranks 
as  the  third  great  officer  at  court,  being 
inferior  only  to  the  Lord  Steward  and  Lord 
Chamberlain ;  and  in  royal  processions 
accompanies  the  Queen  in  the  same  or  next 
carriage.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
extent  of  his  patronage  when  it  is  learnt 
that  it  figures  in  the  civil  list  to  the  extent 
of  close  upon  £40,000,  The  data  upon 
which  the  expenditure  of  this  and  several 
other  of  the  great  departments  of  the 
household  is  founded  were  these : — On  the 
present  Queen  ascending  the  throne.  Go- 
vernment, in  order  to  form  a  proximate  idea 
of  what  would  be  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  d%nity  and  splendour  of  the 
Crown,  instructed  the  leading  functionaries 
of  the  palace  to  furnish  details  of  outlay 
under  the  preceding  reign  for  the  year  then 
last  past.  Accordingly  the  following  was 
the  return  made  by  the  Earl  of  Albemarle, 
for  the  department  of  the  Horse,  and  a  very 
curious  document,  indeed,  it  will  be  found 
by  the  Working  Man,  who  will  not  easily  be 
able  to  understand,  and  we  confess  to  a 
total  inability  to  assist  his  endeavours,  how 
whips  could  cost  £46  in  a  single  year,  and 
statio7iery  for  the  royal  stables  £48  a  year  . 
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—Li\  cries,  X6,20S;  forage,  £5,308;  farriery, 
£1,012;  hor>rs,  £'dM^  ;  carriaues,  £4,82o  ; 
harness,  £o67;  saMlcrs,  £577;  bits  and 
spurs  £30;  ^vhips,  £iG;  lamps,  gas-lights, 
&c.,  £642;  coals  and  wood,  £951;  stationery, 
£48;  turners' articles,  £176 ;  candles  and 
soap,  £214;  washing,  £84;  ironmongers, 
£182;  allowances  for  lodging,  £590;  sundry 
other  small  expenses,  £2,822;  travelling 
expenses,  £1,846;  post-horses,  £1,402; 
King's  Plates,  £2,310;  stud  bills,  £546; 
hunt  bills,  £5,000.  Deduct  proceeds  of 
useless  horses  sold,  £529.      Total,  £38,205. 

Accordingly  it  was  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment, as  one  of  the  grounds  for  asking 
£385,000  for  the  annual  allowance  of  her 
Majesty,  that  the  expenditure  under  the 
Master  of  the  Plorse  amounted  to  £39,500  ; 
a!id  Parliament  voted  that  the  following 
should  be  the  rate  of  remuneration  for  the 
various  ofhcers.  We  introduce  the  names 
of  the  individuals  holding  them,  as  far  as 
practicable,  up  to  the  date  of  this  present 
writing,  December,  1850  :  — 

Master  of  the  Horse  (Duke  of  Norfolk), 
£2,500 ;  Chief  Equerry  and  Clerk-Marshal 
(Major  Lord  Alfred  H.  Paget,  M.P.  for 
Lichfield,  fourth  son  of  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesey,  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance), 
£1,000;'  Four  Equerries  (Colonel  Hon.  C. 
Grey,  Colonel  C.  Buckley,  Major-General 
Wemyss,  and  Lord  Charles  Fitzroy,  £3,000 ; 
four  Pages  of  Honour  (Grant  Gordon,  Hon. 
W.  F.  Forbes,  Hon.  A,  H.  Crofton,  and  G.  G. 
Cameron) ;  Secretary  to  the  Master  of  the 
Horse,  and  Clerk  to  the  Stables  (G.  Lewis), 
with  other  clerks  at  the  stables  of  London, 
Windsor,  and  Brighton,  £1,500;  Inspector 
of  Stables  and  Veterinary  Surgeon  (Mr.  J. 
Goodwin),  £600;  Equerry  of  the  Crown 
Stables  (Lieut.-General  Sir  G.  Quentin, 
K.C.H.),  £445.  Coachmen,  postillions, 
keepers,  grooms,  porters,  and  other  domestic 
servants,  £12,563.  These  include  the  Lady 
Rider,  Mrs.  Compton  ;  the  Yeoman  Rider, 
Mr.  James  Slark ;  the  State  Coachman, 
Mr.  E.  Baker ;  and  various  others. 

In  immediate  connection  Avith  this 
comes  the  Master  of  the  Buckhounds  (Earl 
Besborough),  with  his  £1,700  a  year  ;  and 
the  Hereditary  Grand  Falconer  (the  infant- 
Duke  of  St.  Alban's),  with  his  £1,200  a 
year ;  together  with  the  huntsman,  C. 
t)avis,  the  three  whippers-in,  two  feeders, 
and  two  grooms,  all  of  whom  have  good 
salaries,  convenient  residences,  and  next  to 
nothing  to  do,  for  the  royal  hunt  is  so  little 
cared  for  by  her  Majesty,  and  equally  so 
by  her  Royal  Consort,  who  is  understood 
not  to  be  particularly  partial  to  equestrian 
performances  of  any  sort — that  the  whole 
thing  has  repeatec^y  been  on  the  point  of 
being  broken  up ;  and  yet  this  establish- 
ment costs  the  country  from  six  to  seven 


thousand  pounds  a  year,  without  the 
slightest  conceivable  justification  on  the 
score  ff  ornament,  much  less  of  utility,  for 
it  is  not  pretended  that  it  is  desired  by  the 
Sovereign,  as  an  appendage  to  royalty,  in 
any  shape. 

The  office  of  Hereditary  Grand  Falconer, 
whose  duties  have  fallen  into  total  desuetude, 
has  so  long  been  such  a  scandal  to  a  nation 
pretending    to    economy,    and    to    an   age 
affecting  common  sense — has  so  long  been 
a  standing  joke  with  the  professed  wits — that 
we  are  induced  to  pass  it  over  farther  than 
may  be  necessary  to  make  the  matter  intel- 
ligible to  our  younger  readers.  The  history  of 
the  origin  of  the  office  is   this:— The  duRe- 
dora  is  one  of  three — Richmond  and  Grafton 
being  the  other  two — which  owe  th'ir  crea- 
tion to  the  profligacy  of  the  house  of  cStuart. 
Charles  Beauclerk  was  the  illegitimate  son 
of  the  too  famous  Nell  Gwynn,  by  Charles 
II.     When  but  six  years  old  he  was  created 
a  baron  and  an   earl,   and  when   thirteen 
(1589)  was  made  Duke  of  St.  Alban's.     He 
also  found  considerable  favour  at  the  hands 
of  William  III.,  by  whom  he  was  made  an 
officer  of  the  household,  and  sent  to  France 
to  congratulate  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  on 
his  marriage,  and  was  thus  described  by  an 
old  chronicler  of  the  period  :  "  He  is  a  gen- 
tleman  every   way,   de  hon  naturel ;   well 
bred ;  doth  not  love  business ;  is  well  af- 
fected to  the  constitution  of  his  country. 
He  is  of  a  blnck  complexion,  not  so  tall  as 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  yet  very  like 
King    Charles."       This     resemblance     to 
Charles,  and  the  swarthy  complexion  of  the 
Stuarts,  have  been  retained  by  the  Beau- 
clerks  to  the  present  day.     The  eldest  son 
and   successor    of    his   grace    carried    the 
Queen's  crown  at  the  coronation  of  George 
II.,  and  others  of  them  received   various 
similar  recognition  from  other  sovereigns.    %, 
The  late  duke  married  in   1827  the  widow 
of  the  late  Thomas  Coutts,  the  great  ban- 
ker, and  previously  well  known   as    Miss 
Mellon,     of    theatrical     and     adventurous 
fame,  and  who  at  her  death  left  the  bulk  cf 
her  enormous  fortune  to  her   former  hus- 
band's  niece,    Miss   Burdett,    daughter  of 
Sir   Francis  Burdett,  and  now  considered 
the   richest  female,  in  her  own   right,  in 
Europe,    unless,   perhaps,   Christiana,   the 
Queen  Dowager  of   Spain.      Mrs.  Coutts, 
having  married  purely  for  the  title,  left  to  the 
Duke,  who  was  nearly  destitute  before  mar- 
riage, having  little  more  than  his  sinecure 
of  £1,200  a  year,  but  a  comparatively  small 
income, — some  £10,000  a  year  we  believe  ; 
but  he  married  an  Irish  heiress  (Miss  Gub- 
bins),  and  died  last  year,  leaving  a  son  nine 
years  of  age,  and  who  for  eleven  years  is  posi- 
tively disqualified  by  law  from  exercising  any 
functions^  if  there  were  any  attaching  to  his 
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hereditary  office,  5'ct  all  that  while  will  be 
receiving  £1,200  11  year.  This  is  a  practical 
piece  of  absurdity  that  seems  to  have  spe- 
cially occurred  to  complete  the  ridicule  nnd 
satire  inseparably  a'^isociated  in  every  mind 
with  the  mere  idea  of  a  falconer  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  which  only 
suffices  to  carry  back  the  mind  to  the  dis- 
solute age  and  the  shameful  disregard  of 
all  decency  in  which  the  appointment  was 
made. 

In  addition  to  all  the  expenses  for  salaries 
in  the  department  of  the  Master  of  the 
Horse,  as  already  mentioned,  there  are 
superannuation  and  retiring  allowances 
anii/unting  to  £2,76G,  with  "  other  charges" 
£1,116  ;  making  a  total  of  £27,650  for  what 
may  be  called  mere  wages  alone.  We  have 
statod  that  the  Master  has  the  privilege  of 
applying  to  his  own  use  certain  of  the 
royal  servants  and  carriages  ;  these  consist 
— we  are  assured  by  a  very  competent  au- 
thority, or,  at  least,  by  a  person  professing 
to  be  such — of  one  coachman,  four  footmen, 
and  six  gvooms,  in  the  Queen's  pay,  and 
wearing  the  Queen's  livery,  and  having  the 
royal  arms  emblazoned  on  his  carriages. 
These  privileges  are  always  enforced  by  ihe 
Masters,  and  are  sometimes  exceeded. 
One  equerry  is  always  in  waiting  on  her 
Majesty,  twenty-eight  days  at  a  time.  His 
duty  is  to  communicate  the  Queen's  com- 
mands to  the  Clerk  of  the  Stables,  relative 
to  the  horses  and  carriages  required  for 
the  royal  airings,  journeys.  Sec,  and  to  be 
in  attendance  on  such  occasions,  the  Chief 
Equerry  and  Clerk-Marshal  taking  his  turn 
at  these  duties  with  the  other  equerries, 
who,  when  employed  at  the  palace,  dine  at 
the  Sovereign's  table,  taking  their  other 
meals  in  the  equerries'  room,  with  the 
grooms  in  waiting,  and  the  equerries  and 
grooms  in  attendance  on  Prince  Albert. 

A  Page  of  Plonour  is  a  post  very  much 
sought  by  members  of  the  aristocracy,  for 
independent  of  the  £120  a  year  pertaining 
to  the  appointment  (and  why,  therefore, 
called  "  honour"  it  is  difficult  to  say),  it 
gives  the  right  to  a  commission,  without 
purchase,  in  one  of  the  household  regi- 
ments of  foot,  after  three  or  four  years'  at- 
tendance at  court,  where  their  duties  are 
very  trivial,  being  required  only  on  formal 
occasions.  The  selection  and  promotion  of 
these  fortunate  youths  aie  ostensibly  vested 
in  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  would  be 
so  in  reality  if  he  chose  to  insist  on  the 
right  of  his  rank  ;  but  it  is  understood, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  present 
Master,  that  these  points  are  not  urged  in 
any  spirit  but  what  is  perfectly  conformable 
with  the  royal  will  and  pleasure,  as  con- 
veyed in  a  manner  not  to  •  be  mistaken 
by  an  intelligent  and  observant  courtier. 


Properly   speaking,    the    business   of    the 
entire  apartment  is  tffjpisacted  by  his  secre- 
tary,   Avho   resides    at    the    lloyal    Mews, 
Pimlico;  the  second  Clerk  of  the  Stables 
residing    at  "Windsor,    for    whose    stables 
£70,000  were   appropriated  by   Lord  Mel- 
bourne's Government,  amidst  a  degree   of 
indignant  remonstai.ce  whose  echo  has  not 
died  away  yet.     Seventy  thousand  pounds 
for  mews  by  a  nation  that  devotes    £1,200 
a  year  to  the  muses,  in  the  shape  of  encou- 
ragement of  literature  !     The  chief  ground 
on  which  so  prodigious  an  amount  of  money 
was  asked  for,  was,  that  her  Majesty  might 
be    enabled    to    take     equestrian    exercise 
in   all    weather.      Accordingly,    the  royal 
riding-house    there    is    the    great    feature 
of    the  equine  structure,    measuring     170 
feet    in   length,  52    in  width,    and    nearly 
40  in  height,   being    lighted  at   night   by 
gas.      Over  the  vestibule  are  the  Queen's 
gallery    and    retiring    room,     the    former 
of  which   commands,   by   means   of  large 
windows,  a  complete  view  of  the  whole  in- 
terior of  the  riding-house.     The  furniture, 
comprising  six  chairs  covered  with  crimson 
velvet,  an  octagonal-shaped  table,  splendid 
looking-glasses,    &c.,  is   of  oak,  carved  in 
the  Gothic  style ;  and  the  other  apartments 
for  the  various   royal  attendants  are   fur- 
nished in  rich  and  appropriate   style.     As 
soon  as  the  riding-house  was  complete  and 
rendered  fit  for  use,  by  laying  down  an  im- 
mense   quantity  of  tannin  and  sawdust,  a 
leaping    bar,    says    the    historian    of    the 
edifice,  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  ride 
by  command  of  Prince  Albert,   to   enable 
his  Royal  Highness  to  practice  leaping,  and 
render    himself  more   expert   at   taking   a 
fence   than    at    present,    and   likewise    to 
become  better  qualified  to  follow  the  royal 
buckhounds    without      incurring     greater 
leaping  risks  than  attend  even  more  expe- 
rienced and   courageous   sportsmen.     His 
Royal   Highness  has    now    become   a   far 
more  daring  and  fearless  horseman  across  a 
country  than  he   was   then— 1841.      It   is 
hardly  necessary    to   say    that  the   Royal 
Mews  at  Windsor  are  in  every  way  a  perfect 
model  of  stable  architecture.      Admission 
to  view  the  stables  and  riding-houses  is  to 
be  obtained  by  applying  to  Mr.  Cocum,  the 
Clerk  of  the  Stables,   at  his  office,  the  en- 
trance to  which  is  at  the  north  side  of  the 
mews.     Each  ticket  admits  a  party,  who  are 
forbidden  to  smoke,   and  must  be  attended 
by  one  of  the  royal  servants,   who  are  for- 
bidden to   unclothe  or  disturb   the   horses. 
The  hours  are  from  one  to   half-  past  two 
daily,  except  Sundays,  when  there  is  no  ad- 
mission. 

We  have  already  said  hoW  adinission  is 
to  be  obtained  to  the  Queen's  Mews  at 
Pimlico ;   but  the  Mews  whose  name   one 
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meets  with  so  frequently  in  the  older 
writers  stood  on  t^^e  site  of  Trafalj^ar- 
square,  and  was  "so  called  of  the  Kini^'s 
fjilcons  there  kept."  Minshaw,  says  Mr. 
Cunningham,  derives  the  word  from  7nu- 
tare,  to  change,  and  hawks,  it  is  said,  were 
kept  there  till  they  mewed,  or  changed 
their  feathers.  Here  M.  St.  Antoine  (com- 
memorated by  the  pencil  of  Van  Dyke) 
taught  the  noble  art  of  horsemanship  ;  here, 
in  Charles  the  Second's  time,  Kowley,  the 
famous  breeding-horse,  stood,  whose  name 
was  transferred  by  the  wits  about  the  Court, 
to  his  royal  master  at  Whitehall,  the  father 
of  the  Hereditary  Grand  Falconer,  as  be- 
fore described.  The  Mews,  rebuilt  in  1732 
by  Kent,  and  taken  down  in  1830,  was  last 
used  to  shelter  Mr.  Cross's  Menagerie,  from 
Exeter  Change,  and  the  records  of  Great 
Britain,  removed  from  Westminster.  It  is 
at  the  Pimlico  Mews  that  the  state  harness, 
the  state  carriages,  &c.,  are  kept ;  and  there 
is  likewise  a  spacious  riding-room,  but 
nothing  comparable  to  that  at  Windsor. 
The  Equerry  of  the  Crown  Stables  is  a 
sinecure  officer,  his  duties  being  principally 
performed  by  the  Prince  Consort's  riding- 
master  (Mr.  Meyers);  and  the  lady-iider 
(the  Equerry's  daughter)  has  also  little  or 
nothing  to  do,  unless,  peihaps,  to  teach 
the  royal  children,  and  her  salary  is  con- 
siderable for  one  of  her  rank. 

On  the  subject  of  footmen,  which  we  have 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Master 
of  the  Horse's  office,  there  are  a  good  many 
particulars  of  considerable  interest  in  a 
little  book  which  made  a  considerable  noise 
at  tll^  time  of  its  publication,  called 
'*  Sketches  of  her  Majesty's  liousehold ;" 
the  substance  of  which,  on  this  head,  we 
propose  incorporating  in  the  annexed  para- 
praph. 

The  situation  of  footmen  in  the  Queen's 
establishment  used  to  be  eagerly  sought 
after  by  the  sons  of  persons  in  the  middle 
ranks  previous  to  1844,  but  since  the  cur- 
tailment of  the  emoluments  these  applica- 
tions have  been  far  less  numerous,  similar 
situations  in  the  establishments  of  many 
of  the  nobility  and  commoners  being  far 
more  lucrative.  The  great  inducementno  wis 
the  hope  of  a  pension  when  superannuated. 
The  salary,  until  within  the  last  few  years, 
viras  £110  per  annum  at  entrance,  increased 
to  £120  on  becoming  one  of  the  six  seniors. 
Now  it  is  £50 — advancing  to  £80— the 
highest  that  can  be  arrived  at.  A  footman, 
when  off  duty  at  Windsor  or  Buckingham, 
can  always  sleep  or  take  the  whole  of  his 
meals  there  ;  but  if  the  Court  is  elsewhere, 
he  must  shift  for  himself.  Formerly  a  foot- 
man when  travelling  was  allowed  6s.  a  day 
for  refreshments,  whether  for  distances 
long  or  short ;    now,  however,   for  short 


distances,  the  whole  of  this   perquisite  is 
taken  away,  and  the  6s.  only  given  when 
the  time  occupied  is  a  whole  day;    but  no 
board  wages   are   allowed    when  off  duty. 
George  IV.  had  nineteen  footmen  ;  William 
IV.  eleven  and  a  serjeant-footman.    Now 
there  are  fifteen  and  a  serjeant — the  latter 
£132    a    year.      They    are    all    allowed 
£6  15s.  6d.  a  year  for  hair  powder,  bags, 
and   silk   stockings.      Their  blacking   and 
brushes,     cleaning     for    top    boots,    &c., 
they    have    to  pay  for    themselves.     The 
footmen  have  new  liveries  twice   a  year, 
consisting  of  morning  and  evening  dress — 
a    grey     suit,    a    jacket      suit,     and    an 
epaulette  suit;  leather  breeches,  top  boots, 
and  hats  ;  washing  being  paid  for  by  them- 
selves, and  the  old  liveries  being  their  per- 
quisites. There  have  only  been  two  suits  of 
state    liveries    provided    for  the    footmen 
for  the  last  25    years— in  1825  and   1846. 
These  cost  £120  each,  the  gold  upon  them, 
when  they  are  discarded,  being   worth  £10 
for  melting  down ;  and  these  likewise  are  the 
perquisites  of  the  owners  at   the  time.     A 
person  wishing  to  become  a  royal  footman, 
gets  his  name  placed  on  the  Master  of  the 
Horse's   list   of    candidates,    through   the 
medium    of    some    one   having  influence. 
Upon  his  being  first  appointed,  the  new  foot- 
man enters  the  private  establisment  of  the 
Master,  as   one  of  the  four  his  grace  has 
the  privilege  of  making  use  of  gratuitously. 
hi  course  of  time,  as  his  three  seniors  there 
leave,  he  becomes  the  next  in  rotation,  to 
be  tr  nsferred  to   the  Royal  Mews,  where 
his  duties  consist  in   attending  the  Ladies 
and  Matds  of  Honour,  and  other  persons  in 
waiting    upon  the   Sovereign,   when  they 
use  the  royal  carriage   for  airings,  &c.  &c. 
On  becoming  the   senior  footma.n   in   the 
Royal  Mews,  he   is  then  transferred  to  the 
interior  of  the  royal  residence,  where   his 
duty  is  to  attend  upon  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  Court,  to  be  in  attendance  in  the  gal- 
leries and  passages  leading  to  the   grand- 
hall,  drawing-room,  and  other  apartments; 
to  attend  on  the  general  company  at  break- 
fast and  lunch,  until  the  Queen's   dinner 
hour,  and  then  to  wait  in  the  dining-room 
in  epaulette  dress.     In  fact,  it  may  be  said, 
a  royal  footman   waits    upon    every  body 
above  a  certain  grade  about  the  Palaces  of 
the  Sovereign.     A  footmen  often  enters  in- 
to the  presence  of  the  Queen,  walking  out 
in  attendance  upon  her  Majesty,  &c.    The 
duty   of  attending   upon  the    Sovereign  is 
not,  therefore,   exclusively  confined,   as  it 
has  been   imagined,    to    the  Pages  of   the 
back  stairs.     When  footmen  are  promoted 
to  be  Pages  of  the  presence  or  Queen's  mes- 
sengers (situations  worth  from  three  to  four 
hundred  a  year,)  the  fees  to  be  paid  amount 
to  about  £12,  and  the  same  amount  has  to  be 
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prtid  when  a  footman  is  sworn,  which  he 
has  also  to  be  on  tlie  occasion  of  a  new  ac- 
cession to  the  throne ;  so  no  man  has  a 
stronger  interest  to  join  in  the  chorus 
**  long  to  reign  over  us  "  than  a  royal  yel- 
low plush.  There  are  twelve  coachmen  in 
the  department  of  the  Master  of  the  Horse, 
from  £60  to  £130  a  year,  according  to 
seniority  ;  about  twenty  grooms,  from  £60 
to  £70;  fifty  or  sixty  helpers  in  the  royal 
stables  at  from  16s.  to  21s.  per  week;  all 
of  these  have  lodgings  provided  for  them  in 


the  Mews,  but  liave  to  keep  themselves  ; 
liveries,  however,  being  found  for  all  the 
**  warranted  servants."  These  situations, 
which  are  held  during  good  behaviour,  and 
where  advancement  generally  is  regulated 
according  to  seniority  and  merit,  are  chiefly 
obtained  upon  the  recommendation  of  poli- 
tical or  personal  friends  of  the  Master  of 
the  Horse,  of  whom  and  his  department  it 
will  probably  be  considered  that  we  have 
said  quite  enough  for  the  present. 


THINGS  WORTH  KNOWING. 


A  PRIZE    FOR    LEARNING   TO    READ. 

Alfred,  afterwards  known  as  Alfred  the 
Great,  was  trained  as  a  sportsman  and  warrior, 
but  he  had  reached  his  twelfth  year,  and  was 
yet  unable  to  read.  He  had,  however,  keenly 
admired  the  poems  commonly  recited  in  the 
royal  presence.  By  one  of  these,  beautifully 
written,  his  mother-in-law,  Judith,  endeavoured 
to  shame  the  illiteracy  of  her  new  connexions. 
"  Young  people,"  she  said,  "  I  will  give  this  to 
that  one  of  you  who  shall  llrst  learn  it  by  heart." 
Alfred  gazed  eagerly  on  the  manuscript,  fasci- 
nated by  one  of  those  richly-decorated  letters 
called  an  "  illuminated  capital,"  and  asked, 
*'  Now,  -will  you  really  give  this  ?  "  Judith  de- 
clared herself  in  earnest.  Nothing  more  was 
needed  by  the  resolute  and  intelligent  boy.  In- 
stantly he  applied  himself  to  learn  his  letters, 
Kor  did  he  rest  until  able  to  repeat  accurately 
the  poem  that  had  so  happily  captivated  his  eye. 

CRUTCH  ED    FRIAIIS. 

A  street  in  London  is  so  called,  from  the 
Crossed  ov  Cruic/ied  Friars,  an  ancient  ordei- 
of  monks,  distinguished  by  the  badge  of  the 
cross,  who  sprang  up  in  Italy,  and  settled  in 
London  in  1298.  The  only  settlement  they 
were  ever  allowed  to  have  in  the  metropolis 
was  in  the  street  which  bears  their  name.  The 
house  itself  stood  at  the  corner  of  Crutched 
J'riars,  and  the  ground  extended  over  a  great 
part  of  Tower-hill,  the  site  of  the  old  Navy- 
ofiice,  and  of  the  present  Trinity  Corporation 
House.  No  traces  of  it,  nor  of  the  church  be- 
longing to  the  monastery,  now  exist.  The 
friars  derived  their  name  from  carrying  in 
their  hands  their  crosses  on  staves. 

A   GOOD   REPLY. 

An  ancient  philosopher  was  asked — "  Why 
is  it  that  foals  who  have  been  chased  by  a  wolf 
become  better  runners  than  other  foals  ?"  His 
answer  was — "  Why,  because,  jt;er/ia;p5,  it  is 
not  true !"  We  should  be  quite  certain  as  to 
what  we  hear  or  read  being  facts,  before  we 
venture  to  draw  any  conclusion. 

AN   elephant's   pulse. 

An  Englishman,  Mr.  Forbes,  who  long  re- 
sided in  the  East,  took  much  notice  of  a  female 


elephant  and  her  cfJf.  "  We  became,"  he 
says,  "  great  friends,  and  the  mother  and  her 
son  were  regular  pensioners  of  my  tea-pot,  the 
lady  permitting  me  to  take  many  liberties  with 
her,  such  as  toying  with  her  delicate  ear, 
scratching  lier  neck,  &c.,  and  giving  me  now 
and  then  a  hug  about  the  waist  with  her  trunk, 
which  in  no  instance  exceeded  the  reasonable 
bounds  of  a  friendly  embrace.  One  morning, 
when  she  was  particularly  affectionate,  I  took 
a  fancy  to  feel  her  pulse,  and  when  handling 
her  ear,  I  groped  for  an  artery  at  the  base,  and 
noted  the  number  of  pulsations  in  a  minute, 
which  was  twenty-four,  and  I  need  scarcely 
add  that  there  was  no  Vv^ant  of  strength." 

GOOD  SENSE  AND  GOOD  FEELING. 

Alluding  to  the  late  Sir.  Francis  Chantrey, 
so  distinguished  as  a  sculptor.  Miss  Sedgwick 
says — "I  heard  from  Mr.  K.  a  strong  illustra- 
tion of  this  celebrated  artist's  good  sense  and 
good  feeling  too.  Chantrey  was  breakfasting 
.with  Mr.  K.,  when,  pointing  to  some  carving 
in  wopd,  he  asked  Mr.  R.  if  he  remembered 
that,  some  twenty  years  before,  he  employed  a 
young  man  to  do  that  work  for  him.  R.  had 
but  an  indistinct  recollection.  "  I  was  that 
young  man,"  resumed  Chantrey,  "and  very 
glad  at  that  time  to  earn  ^ve  shillings  a 
day  !  "  Mr.  B.  told  a  pendent  to  this  pretty 
story.  Mr.  B.  was  discussing  with  Sir  Francis 
the  propriety  of  gilding  something,  I  forget 
what.  B.  was  sure  it  eould  be  done,  Chantrey 
was  as  sure  it  could  not ;  and  "  I  should  know," 
he  said,  '^  for  /  was  07ice  apprenticed  to  a 
carver  and  gilder ! " 

CORAL   REEFS. 

It  requires,  indeed,  ocular  proof  of  the  la- 
bours of  the  polypus  that  form  the  coral,  to 
credit  what  stupendous  reefs  and  islands,  many 
miles  in  compass,  are  indebted  for  at  least  their 
entire  visible  structure  to  the  secret  economy 
of  these  tiny  architects.  A  curious  and  mys- 
terious feature  in  the  construction  of  the  barrier 
reef  is  presented  in  the  occasional  apertures 
that  exist  in  its  fabric,  and  which  are  of  suffi- 
cient breadth  and  defHh  of  water  to  permit 
ships  to  sail  through  them  with  facility. 
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MATTHEW  MARVEL'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  MARVELLOUS. 

Lecture  II. 


1 


We  resume  this  evening,  my  friends,  our  examination  of  curious  feats,  as  pre- 
paratory to  those  of  a  higher  order.  We  shall  thus  rise  from  the  lesser  to  tVi 
greater,  as  the  more  natural  and  more  instructive  course.  To  descend  from  the 
sublimest  subjects  to  the  trifles  which  amuse  an  hour,  or  to  the  tricks  by  which  the 
unwary  are  ensnared,  might  not  prove  agreeable,  yet  even  these  may  repay  a 
passing  consideration,  and  there  would,  therefore,  be  cause  for  regret  were  they 
overlooked. 

Miller,  "  the  showman,"  *  tells  us,  that  one  day  going  to  buy  some  bread  and 
cheese,  and  having  thrown  down  a  shilling,  when  the  shopkeeper,  who  had  proved 
uncourteous,  was  in  the  act  of  lifting  it,  he  made  it  move  along  the  counter  back 
into  his  hand.  He,  however,  pretended  not  to  notice  that  it  had  done  so,  and  threw 
the  shilling  down  again.  The  woman  stared  with  astonishment,  and  most  probably 
thinking  there  was  something  supernatural  about  him,  made  Miller  at  once  a 
present  of  the  bread  and  cheese. 

This  feat,  which  to  the  shopkeeper  was  so  surprising,  any  one  of  you  can  easily 
perform.  Ask  your  mother,  your  sister,  or  your  wife,  to  give  you  one  of  her  long 
hairs ;  then  to  one  end  of  it  fasten  a  piece  of  white  wax,  attach  the  other  to  a 
pin  ;  stick  this  in  the  bottom  of  your  waistcoat,  letting  the  piece  of  wax  dangle 
about  at  the  full  length  of  the  hair.  Thus  provided,  if  you  wish  to  produce  asto- 
nishment, ask  some  one  to  lend  you  a  shilling,  and  while  the  person  is  taking  it  out 
of  some  pocket  or  purse,  endeavour  to  put  the  wax  between  the  finger  and  thumb. 
As  you  look  at  the  shilling — of  course  onli/  to  see  if  it  be  a  good  one— stick  the  wax 
to  it ;  but  mind  that  it  is  placed  on  the  under  side  of  the  shilling,  so  that  it  may  not 
be  visible,  then  throw  it  carelessly  on  the  table,  and,  as  you  move,  it  will  follow 
you  at  ^iour  pleasure  ;  and,  at  the  close  of  your  performance,  if  you  wish  to  conceal 
the  moab.  you  have  adopted,  it  will  be  necessary  carefully  to  remove  the  wax  before 
the  shilling  is  returned. 

But  let  me,  my  friends,  here  introduce  an  experiment.  I  have,  you  observe,  an 
egg  ,  and  Tomkins  has  borrowed  for  me  two  hats,  which  I  hold,  one  in  my  righ' 
hand,  and  the  other  in  my  left.      *'  Tomkins,  put  the  egg  into  the  right-hand  hat.' 

"  Well,  sir,  I  never  !  v/hy  if  it  didn't,  directly  I  put  it  into  the  hat^  walk  out,  and 
go  right  into  the  other.  '"There  it  goes  again,  out  of  the  left-hand  hat,  and  plump 
into  the  right.  Why,  if  it  is  not  off  once  more  ;  it  runs  over  from  one  hat  to  the 
other  just  as  if  it  was  mad.  Maybe  there's  quicksilver  in  it ;  for  I  heard  a  man 
say,  if  you  put  some  quicksilver  into  apple- dumplings,  when  they  get  hot  in  the 
saucepan,  they  will  jump  out  of  the  pot." 

"  You  can  try  if  they  will,  some  day,  Tomkins,  should  you  ever  have  any  apple- 
dumplings  of  your  own  ;  but  take  care  how  you  play  pranks  with  other  people's  ; 
or  you  may  be  like  that  boy  who,  when  asked  what  cyder  was  made  of,  could  not 
tell,  and  when  the  question  was  put — Why,  w^hat  did  you  get  when  you  climed 
into  Farmer  Tomlinson's  orchard  ? — replied,  with  a  keen  remembrance  of  the  fi\cl~a 
throshinfj ! ' ' 

Tomkins'  guess,  my  friends,  as  to  the  quicksilver,  is  not  correct.  This  is  rather 
an  egg-shell  than  an  egg,  the  yolk  and  the  white  having  been  alike  removed  by  a 
process  which  every  school-boy  knows.  When  this  was  done  a  small  crooked  pin 
w^as  dexterously  placed  in  the  shell,  and  to  this  a  long  hair  was  attached,  the  other 
end  of  which  is  fastened  by  a  pin  to  the  inside  of  my  waistcoat  pocket.  Every  one 
of  you  may  now  see  it  dangling  from  that  part  of  my  dress.  It  was  my  movement 
of  the  hats  that  gave  the  egg-shell  the  appearance  of  dancing  from  one  hat  to 
another,  and  certainly  puzzled  Tomkins  beyond  all  his  means  of  solution. 

And  now  permit  me  to  convey  you  in  imagination  to  a  spot  near  to  some  large 
assemblage  of  the  people,  as  a  fair  or  a  race.  Persons  variously  attired  are  seen 
standing  around  a  small  table,  all  intent  on  a  man  in  the  midst  of  them  playing 

*  See  his  life. 
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with  three  thimbles  and  a  pea,  which  he  covers  with  one  of  the  thimbles.     As  he 
does  so  he  says,  perhaps  :  "  Fine  game  this,  gentlemen  ;  take  up  this  thimble,  you 
win — take  up  these  two,  you  lose  ;  I  have  lots  of  money,  and  am  ready  to  bet  any 
gentleman  any  sum,  from  a  shilling  to   five  pounds,  that  he  don't  pick  up  the 
thimble  the  pea  is  under."     A  stranger  approaches,  and  as  he  looks  on  he  hears  one 
bet  taken  and  won  by  a  bystander,  and  now  another,   and   now  a  third  ;  while  as 
the  table-keepei  pays  what  he  loses,  he  deplores  his  want  of  luck,  and  says  it  is  all 
with  those  who  bet  against  him.  The  stranger  is  thus  induced  to  *'  try  his  fortune  ;" 
he  watches  the  movements  that  are  made  ;  he  sees  the  pea  on  which  a  thimble  is 
placed  ;  he  is  sure  it  must  be  there  ;  he  bets  five  shillings,  half-a- sovereign,  or  a 
sovereign  that  it  is  under  the  thimble  ;  but  when  it  is  taken  up  there  is  no  pea  to 
be  seen.     He  pays  his  loss,  however,  and  is  led,  in  the  hope  of  retrieving  it,  to  try 
again,  and  it  may  be  again,  but  only  to  lose.  So  plausible,  indeed,  are  appearances, 
that  persons  have  been  known  to  fetch  from  their  homes  large  sums  of  money,  only 
to  lose  them  at  the  thimble-rig.      Especially  has  this  been  done  when  tlie  party  has 
been  allowed  at  hrst  to  win  :  "  the  appetite  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on."     The* wish 
to  succeed  becomes  suddenly  or  gradually  that  irenzy  with  which  the  gambler  is 
seized  ;  and  the  instances  have  been  many  in  which  all  that  persons  could  lay  their 
hands  on  has  been  sacrificed  at  thimble-rig  to  this  most  vehement  passion.     Nor 
can  you  wonder  at  losses  being  sustained  when  you  know  that  some  of  the  persons 
gathered  about  the  table — as   the  one  having  the   appearance  of   an  agricultural 
labourer,  another  who  looks  like  an  artisan,  and  a  third  whom  you  would  suppose 
to  be  a  sailor — are  all  confederates  of  the  thimble-rigger.     These  are  the  persons 
who  maKe  the  first  bets,  which,   of  course,  they  win,   as  an  allurement  to  others  ; 
and  thus  the  whole  process  is  founded  on  a  trick  :  for  as  there  are  three  thimbles 
and  a  pea,  the  player,  in  shifting  them  about  on  the  table,  contrives  to  convey  the 
pea  away  altogether  between  the  thumb  and  the  third  finger  of  the  right  hand  ; 
thus,  when  a  bet  is  made  there  is  no  pea  under  any  one  thimble,  while  with  the 
greatest  facility  the  thimble-rigger  can  place  the  pea  under  any  thimble  that 
answers  his  purpose. 

"  Tomkins,  ask  two  gentlemen  to  be  so  kind  as  to  lend  you  their  hats." 
Very  good.  Now,  my  friends,  you  see  I  have  two  hats,  and  five  little  bits  o 
cedar,  about  an  inch  and  a-half  long.  I  take  one  of  these  you  see,  and  put  it  on 
the  right-hand  of  the  table,  by  itself,  and  cover  it  A^•ith  a  hat.  I  now  place  the 
second  hat  on  its  brim,  on  the  left-hand  of  the  table.  Taking  a  second  piece,  I 
lift  oiF  the  left-hand  hat  by  the  crown,  when  lo !  there  is  a  piece  already  underneath 
it.  I  now  replace  the  hat  on  the  one  piece  I  have  just  shown  you,  take  a  third 
piece,  lift  off"  the  hat  again  by  the  crown, — and  now  there  are  two  pieces,  seeming 
to  have  passed  through  the  crown  into  the  inside.  And  so  I  go  on  until  you  see 
the  four  pieces  under  the  left-hand  hat.  You  observed  me,  at  the  outset,  place 
one  piece  under  the  right-hand  hat,  and  now,  when  I  suddenly  remove  both  the 
hats,  by  the  exercise  of  my  magical  art,  all  five  pieces  appear  under  the  left. 

The  way  in  which  this  illusion  is  practised  is  as  follows  : — To  perform  it,  as  you 
take  one  of  the  little  pieces  of  wood,  and  cover  it  with  a  hat,  on  your  right  hand, 
hold  the  hat  by  the  brim,  as  you  put  it  down,  and  catching  hold  of  the  piece  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  fingers  of  your  right  hand,  move  it  quickly  to  the  other 
hat,  which  raise  by  the  brim,  and  then  drop  the  piece  under  it  as  gently  as  possible. 
The  company  suppose  that  you  still  have  the  piece  under  the  right-hand  hat, 
whereas  you  have  dexterously  removed  it  to  the  left.  Take  now  another  piece 
between  your  first  and  second  fingers,  and  catching  hold  of  the  left-hand  hat  at  the 
top,  lift  it  briskly  off",  when  the  company  will  see  there  is  a  peg  there  already,  while 
you  will  appear  to  have  put  it  from  the  top.  As  you  replace  the  hat  on  one  piece, 
put  the  second  with  the  first,  and  then  catching  hold  of  another  piece,  treat  it  in 
the  same  way  as  before.  Continue  the  process  till  the  five  pieces  are  under  the 
left-hand  hat,  when  the  feat  is  accomplished. 

In  this  you  have  an  instance  of  what  is  called  in  French  leg er -de-main^  a  j)hrase 
strictly  answering  to  ours  oi  sleight  of  hand ^  by  which  a  multitude  of  magical  feats 
are  cleverly  effected.     Agile  as  are  the  movements  of  the  eye,  those  of  the  hand  are 
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Still  more  so.  Take  as  an  illustration  some  of  the  processes  connected  with  the 
castini^  of  metal  types.  Each  letter  is  cast  in  a  separately  and  curiously  constructed 
mould.  Into  this  mould  the  founder  pours  the  melted  metal  with  his  right 
hand,  Avhilo  he  holds  the  mould  in  his  left,  and  then,  supporting  it  with  his  right 
hand,  throws  it  up  above  his  head  with  a  sudden  jerk,  so  that  the  metal  may  be 
forced  into  all  the  interstices  of  the  mould.  Yet  so  rapid  are  the  operations  of 
pouring  in  the  metal,  throwing  up  the  mould,  unclosing  it,  removing  the  pressure 
of  a  spring,  picking  out  the  cast|letter,  closing'the  mould  again,  and  reapplying  the 
spring,  that  the  whole  process  may  be  immediately  repeated,  that  all  these  opera- 
tions do  not  occupy  the  eighth  of  a  minute  ! 

The  heap  of  types,  to  every  one  of  which  is  attached  a  long  piece  of  metal  when 
it  comes  from  the  mould,  is  removed  by  a  boy  from  the  table  of  the  caster  to 
another  table.  This  boy  has  to  break  off  the  superfluous  metal,  and  this  he  does 
so  rapidly,  that  the  mode  in  which  he  acts  can  scarcely  be  followed  by  the  eye. 
The  average  number  of  types  broken  off  is  2,000  in  an  hour';  but  some  i303^s  have 
been  known  to  break  off  5,000.  This  rapidity  is  the  more  surprising,  as  the  boy 
must  seize  the  type,  not  on  the  ffat  surface,  but  on  its  edges,  or  he  would  other- 
wise break  or  bend  it. 

These  are  sufficient  proofs  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  hands  may  be  moved, 
while  the  performances  of  skilful  players  on  the  piano,  harp,  flute,  and  other 
musical  instruments,  are  familiar  examjjles  of  the  same  fact.  That  many  wonders 
should  be  produced  by  sleight  of  hand  might  therefore  be  expected.  I  have  no  such 
facility  ;  but  a  friend  of  mine  has  a  remarkable  nicety  of  touch,  and  can  move  his 
hands  at  pleasure  so  rapidly  that  he  can  rival,  in  this  respect,  many  a  magician. 
Thus  he  conveys  balls  under  cups,  and  appears  to  change  them  into  various  fruiis, 
as  apples,  pears,  walnuts,  or  almonds.  I  have  seen  him  also  take  two  horn  cups,  of 
exac'ly  the  same  size,  and  then,  by  a  rapid  movement  of  the  hand,  produce  the  im- 
pression that  he  makes  one  to  drop  through  the  other,  and  that  many  times  in 
succession,  which  is  manifestly  impossible  ;  thus  illustrating  the  saying,  "  the 
hand  is  quicker  than  the  eye." 

And  now,  my  friends,  I  have  another  experiment,  with  which  I  shall  conclude 
the  present  lecture.  I  am  about  to  offer  you  some  refreshment,  and  to  show  you 
the  way  in  which  many  magicians  supply  their  patrons  with  coffee.  "  Tomkins, 
bring  me  some  saw-dust  !'*     Now,  you  see,  I  take  this  vessel,  and  fill  it  from  this 


b  ox  with  saw-dust  J  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  just  to  put  on  this  cover,  and  let  the 
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8aw-dust  simmer  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  But  you  will,  perhaps,  be  un- 
willing to  Avait  so  long.  Well,  then,  I  will  take  off  the  cover.  See,  the  vessel 
is  full  of  hot  coffee  !  and  I  will  pour  it  immediately  into 
the  cups.  The  Turks  drink  coffee  just  as  it  is,  but  you-  will 
like  some  sugar.  "Tomkins,  bring  me  some  rape-seed!'* 
And  with  this  I  hll,  you  see,  another  vessel  exactly  like  the 
former,  and,  covering  it  as  I  did  that,  I  leave  it,  if  you 
please,  to  simmer  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Yet  I 
will  not  thus  trespass  on  your  patience  ;  for  now,  taking 
off  the  cover,  you  will  observe  the  vessel  is  as  full  of  fine 
loaf  sugar  as  it  can  hold.  But  the  cream — the  cream! 
"where  is  the  cream?  *  *Tomkins,  bring  me  some  ^or^e-iean*.'" 
With  these,  you  see,  I  fill  a  third  vessel,  and,  proceeding 
exactly  as  I  did  before,  there  you  observe,  as  I  remove  the 
cover,  is  the  article  desired.     And  now 


*'  The  cup  that  cheers,  and  not  inebriates, 
Waits  on  each." 

But  while  you  are  partaking  of  the  coffee  thus  pre-, 
sented,  I  must  not  retain  the  secret  of  its  production ;  itt 
shall  instantly  be  placed,  and  that  with  great  pleasure,  at 
your  service.  Here  is  a  diagram  of  the  section  of  one  of 
these  vessels  complete,  for  they  are  all  made  exactly  alike. 
You  will  sec  a  recess  at  the  top,  of  what  is,  in  fact,  an 
outer  vessel,  in  which  is  placed,  according  to  the  result 
requu'ed,  saw-dust,  rape-seed,  or  horse-beans  ;  and,  of* 
course,  stick-liquorice,  quick-lime,  or  broken  brick-bats 
would  do  just  as  well.  Fox  when  the  cover  is  taken  off,  it  removes  ivith  it  the 
outer  vessel  containing  the  substances  thus  employed,  and  leaves  an  inner  vessel, 
which  has  been  previously  charged  with  the  hot  coffee,  the  cream,  or  the  lump 
sugar. 

On  another  evening,  my  friends,  I  shall  hope  to  resume  a  subject,  which,  I 
trust,  will  prove  to  you  all,  not  only  interesting,  but  instructive. 


ACT  WELL   THY   PART. 

By  William  Drew,  Rush  Manufacturer,  Hackney, 

••AH  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players." 

Thou,  child  of  toil — thou,  learned  sage — 
In  manly  prime,  or  snow-white  age — 
Whilst  on  this  world's  important  stage. 

Act  well  thy  part ! 

Art  thou  a  man  of  thought  or  skill  ? 
Hast  thou  a  nation's  weal  at  will? 
Whatever  station  thou  may'st  fill — 

Act  well  thy  part! 

Though  stern  affliction  lay  thee  low; 
Or  ill-bred  want  its  presence  show; 
Mid  life's  incessant  ebb  and  flow, 

Act  well  thy  parti 

Though  enemies  should  dare  withhold 
Thy  lawful  rights  through  love  for  gold, 
Yet  nobly — like  a  martyr  bold — 

Act  well  thy  part ! 

Wouldst  thou  sail  safely  o'er  life's  main  ? 
Wouldst  thou  escape  remorse  and  pain  ? 
Wouldst  thou  a  crown  of  glory  gain?-- 

Act  well  thy  part. 
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We  briefly  resume  our  notice  of  the  Crystal  Palace.     The  peculiar  class  of  build- 
ings to  which  the  attention  of  Mr.  Paxton  has  for  many  years  been  devoted  requires, 
above  everything,  lightness  and  simplicity  of  construction,  and  the  free  admission  of 
light.   In  the  erection  of  several  large  conservatories  in  the  grounds  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  at  Chats  worth,  and  other  noblemen,  he  has  had  very  valuable  opportu- 
nities of  testing  the  relative  merits  of  different  kinds  of  material,  and  has  found  woody 
iron,  and  f/lass  to  be  those  combining  in  the  highest  degree  the  requirements  stated. 
One  of  the  principal  improvements  he  hasj  introduced  has  been  in  the  form  of  the 
roof,  which  used  invariably  to  be  built  on  the  lean-to  or  shed  plan.     In  adopting 
the   "ridge   and  furrow"  principle,   the   object  was   to  enable  the  rays  of  the 
morning  and  evening  sun  to  fall  less  obliquely  upon  the  surface  of  the  glass.     The 
kind  of  roof  thus  introduced  will  be  used  in  the  building  for  other  purposes,  to 
add  to  the  facilities  of  drainage,  and  to  promote  the  general  elegance  of  effect.    The 
credit  of  another  improvement  in  glass  roofs,  of  which  the  new  palace  will  reap  the 
advantage,  belongs  to  Mr.   Paxton.     Whilst  planning  the  great  conservatory  at 
Chatsworth,  he  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  numerous  overlaps  connected  with  the 
old  system  of  glazing  with  short  lengths — a  system  which,  however  excellent  may 
be  the  workmanship,  is  found  to  render  any  structure  unsightly  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years.     Discovering  that  Messrs.  Chance  and  Co.,   of  Birmingham,  had  intro- 
duced from  the  Continent  the  manufacture  of  sheet  glass,  and  that  they  were  able 
to  make  it  three  feet  in  length,  he  prevailed  on  them  to  attempt  its  manufacture  a 
foot  longer,  an  attempt  in  which  they  were  successful.     The  length  of  the  glass  for 
the  Exhibition  building,  made  by  the  same  house,  is  forty- nine  inches,  a  length  no 
country  but  England  is  yet  able  to  produce  in  any  large  quantity. 

A  brief  consideration  of  the  extent  of  the  works  in  Hyde-park  -will  show  how 
impossible  would  be  their  completion  within  the  time  speciiied,  without  the  aid  of 
machine  power.  One  necessary  operation  has  been  the  construction  of  more  than 
two  hundred  miles  of  wooden  sash-bars.  To  accomplish  this  task,  an  apparatus 
invented  some  years  back  by  Mr.  Paxton  himself,  and  for  which  the  Society  of  Arts 
awarded  him  a  silver  medal,  has  been  found  of  essential  service.  It  consists  of  a 
grooving  chisel  and  circular  saw,  deriving  its  motive  power  from  a  steam-engine. 
This  machine  revolves  12,000  times  in  a  minute,  and  the  only  attendants  required 
are  a  man  and  a  boy. 

The  process  by  which  the  sash-bars  are  painted  displays,  if  not  equal  ingenuity, 
at  all  events,  considerable  cleverness  of  contrivance,  and  saves  an  immense  amount 
of  manual  labour.  It  is  at  the  same  time  extremely  simple.  The  "brush  "  con- 
sists of  an  arrangement  of  bristles,  such  as  w^e  may  fancy  proceeding  from  the  four 
inner  sides  of  a  square  frame,  and  meeting  in  the  centre,  the  bristles  being  suffi.- 
ciently  long  for  the  ends  to  cross  and  mingle  wdth  each  other.  The  ordinary  use 
of  a  brush  is  to  apply  the  paint ;  in  the  case  before  us,  however,  the  sashes  are 
placed  in  a  reservoir  containing  the  paint,  and  afterwards  passed  through  the 
brushes  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  superfluous  paint  removed.  The  plan  is 
found  to  answer  very  well,  and  the  work  proceeds  with  great  rapidity. 

An  accident  which  unhappily  occurred  on  the  premises,  by  which  one  man  lost 
his  life  and  two  others  were  severely  injured,  has  been  attributed  by  the  newspapers 
to  the  breaking  of  one  of  the  iron  girders  ;  and  the  impression  has  in  consequence 
been  very  general  that  the  test  to  which  the  strength  .of  the  girders  is  subjected 
must  be  insufficient  and  unsatisf actor )\  We  are  happy  to  say  that  this  impression 
is  wholly  unfounded,  and  that  the  report  referred  to  arose  from  misconception. 
The  real  cause  of  the  accident  was  the  careless  use  by  the  workmen  themselves  of 
a  platform  which  had  been  condemned  as  unsafe,  and  the  use  of  which  had  been 
prohibited.  And  it  is  a  circumstance  deserving  the  serious  consideration  of  working 
men,  that  very  many,  perhaps  the  great  majority,  of  the  disastrous  accidents  which 
occur  in  dangerous  occupations,  such  as  mining,  result  from  the  want  of  due  pre- 
caution.   The  absence  of  accident  for  a  length  of  time  begets  a  feeling  of  security, 
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the  propor  precautions  are  neglected,  and  at  length  some  terrible  calamity  brings 
its  awful  retribution  for  this  want  of  prudence. 

The  sufficiency  of  the  test  applied  to  the  girders  having  been  thus  called  in 
question,  we  may  take  the  opportunity  of  describing  it  with  some  minuteness. 
Most  of  our  readers  are  probably  acquainted  with  the  principle  and  construction  of 
the  hydraulic  press.  If  any  should  not  be,  the  following  description  will  perhaps 
assist  them  to  understand  its  operation. 

It  is  a  law  of  fluids,  that  pressure  upon  any  portion  operates  equally  upon  the 
whole  mass  and  in  all  directions.  If  a  cylinder  or  other  vessel  be  filled  with  water, 
and  a  tube  rising  from  its  upper  surface  be  also  filled,  the  force  or  pressure  exerted 
in  all  directions  by  the  Avater  in  the  vessel,  will  be  to  the  weight  of  water  in  the  pipe 
as  the  area  of  the  s^urface  acted  on  is  to  the  area  of  the  orifice  of  the  pipe.  Such  is  the 
law  of  hydrostatics  expressed  in  the  language  of  science.  We  may,  perhaps,  make 
it  plainer.  If  a  square  vessel  with  a  surface  measuring  12  inches  by  12  (144),  be 
filled  with  water,  and  an  ascending  tube  of  one  inch  diameter  be  tilled  with  one 
pound  of  fluid,  the  pressure  exerted  in  every  direction  by  the  water  in  the  vessel, 
will  be  equal  to  144  lbs.  In  cases  where  a  large  iron  cylinder  is  employed,  and  the 
weight  of  the  fluid  in  the  tube  increased  by  the  action  of  mechanical  power,  the 
force  of  pressure  exerted  is  enormous.  Such  is  the  machine  called  the  hydraulic 
press,  one  of  the  most  powerful  devices  of  mechanical  science.  In  testing  the 
strength  of  building  materials,  it  is  more  efhcient  than  any  other  contrivance. 

When  the  girder  is  brought  to  the  ground  it  is  first  weighed,  and  its  destination 
in  the  building  is  determined  by  its  weight.  The  heavier  ones  are  selected  for  the 
support  of  the  galleries,  as  having  to  bear  a  greater  pressure  than  those  which 
support  the  roof  only.  Prom  the  weighing  machine  the  girder  is  removed  by  a 
swinging  crane  to  a  frame,  the  shape  of  which  may  be  rudely  represented  tlius  : — 


B 


in  which  it  is  inserted,  and  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  two  pistons  forced  upwards 
at  the  points  marked  a  and  b,  by  the  operation  of  an  hydraulic  press,  such  as  we 
have  described.  The  points  of  the  girder,  against  which  pressure  is  thus  directed, 
are  those  in  which  strength  will  be  most  requisite.  The  amount  of  pressure  applied 
varies  from  nine  to  twenty-two  tons.  It  is  said,  the  girders  would  bear  a  force  of 
double  this  amount^  although  it  greatly  exceeds  any  weight  their  position  in  the 
building  will  really  impose  upon.  them. 

The  flooring  of  the  building  is  of  peculiar  construction.  The  evils  to  be  avoided 
were  damp  and  the  accumulation  of  dust.  Boarding  was  found  free  from  the 
moisture  inseparable  from  stone  ;  but  close  boarding  presented  a  difficulty  to  the 
easy  removal  of  dust.  The  plan  decided  upon  as  the  best  consists  of  boards  placed 
upon  sleeper-joists,  with  interstices  between  them  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  through 
which  the  dust,  in  sweeping,  will  disappear.  To  prevent  the  possibility  of  inju  y 
to  the  many  articles  of  delicate  workmanship  in  the  Exhibition,  the  floors  will  be 
sprinkled,  before  sweeping,  with  water  from  a  movable  machine.  This  will  be 
immediately  followed  by  a  sweeping  machine,  consisting  of  many  brooms,  and 
drawn  by  a  shaft. 

Amongst  the  many  interesting  mechanical  operations  to  be  witnessed  may  be 
mentioned  the  formation  of  the  wooden  gutters  to  be  placed  on  the  roof  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  off  the  water.  Twenty -four  miles  of  these  gutters  will  be  required, 
and  the  machine  employed  in  preparing  them  turns  out  of  hand  as  much  work  as 
would  occupy  a  man  a  ^vhole  day  at  least.  The  following  is  a  brief  description  of 
the  process.  The  timber  is  first  sawu  into  lenf^ths  of  twenty -four  feet  each,  and 
six  inches  in  width,  by  five  inches  in  thickness.  Three  of  these  being  placed  together 
on  the  frame  of  a  planing  mill,  they  are  planed  and  squared.  Each  piece  is  then 
subjected  to  the  action  of  three  grooving  chisels.      The  centre  one  cuts  a  circular 
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groove  of  about  three  inches  in  depth  and  width  on  the  under  surface  of  the  wood, 
and  the  others  cutting  in  an  oblique  direction  from  two  grooves,  one  on  each  side, 
about  half  an  inch  in  width  and  an  inch  deep.  An  engine  of  twenty-horse  power 
works  the  machine,  and  about  five  feet  of  the  gutter  is  prepared  per  minute. 

The  drilling  and  punching  machines  in  constant  work  on  the  ground  are  admirable 
specimens  of  simple  but  efficient  mechanical  contrivance,  but  present  no  features 
of  novelty  to  persons  conversant  with  the  machinery  of  large  mechanical  establish- 
ments. It  may  be  mentioned  that  about  3,000  bolt-holes  are  punched  in  the  bars 
of  iron  during  the  present  working  day  of  ten  hours. 

Fears  have  been  entertained  lest  the  glass  roofs  and  sides  should  admit  the  sun's 
rays  too  freely,  so  as  to  raise  the  internal  temperature  to  an  inconvenient  height. 
We  have  already  explained,  however,  that  this  disadvantage  will  be  obviated  by 
closing  the  glass  roof  and  the  south  side  with  canvas  screens.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  arrangements  for  ventilation  are  very  complete ;  so  much  so  that  it  will  be 
easy,  vshould  occasion  require  it,  to  reduce  the  temperature  within  the  building 
considerably  below  that  ol  the  atmosphere  without,  iowvrc-boarding  (constructed 
somewhat  on  the  principle  of  Venetian  blinds,  and  opening  so  as  to  graduate  the 
admission  of  air  at  will,)  will  be  arranged  for  a  depth  of  four  feet  round  the  entire 
basement  of  the  structure,  and  for  a  depth  of  three  feet  at  the  top  of  each  tier. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  employment  of  an  extra  number  if  necessary,  and  should 
the  hea  prove  very  intense,  arrangements  will  be  made  for  resorting  to  the  Indian 
plan  of  ventilation.  The  edifice,  when  completed,  will  form  a  most  graceful  and 
becoming  appendage  to  the  magnificent  park,  and  we  believe  the  proposal  to  make 
it  permanent  will  be  generally  approved  by  the  country.  Mr.  Paxton  suggests 
that  it  should  be  employed  as  a  winter  garden,  with  carriage  drives  and  equestrian 
promenades  through  it. 

The  light  and  fairy-like  look  of  the  building,  so  far  as  it  has  progressed,  has  im- 
pressed tnany  persons  with  a  fear  of  its  want  of  stability.  We  acknowledge  a  par- 
ticipation of  the  fear  when  looking  for  the  first  time  upon  the  slight  iron  spars 
which  uplifted  themselves  to  a  giddy  height,  and  which  are  destined  to  form  the 
chief  isupport  of  the  vast  structure.  But  further  observation,  and  the  obliging  ex- 
planations with  which  we  were  favoured,  soon  dispelled  our  misgivings,  and  con- 
vinced us  that  so  firmly  and  thoroughly  is  each  part  bound  and  riveted  together,  and 
so  perfect  is  the  support  given  by  each  part  to  the  whole,  that  such  a  catastrophe  as 
our  fears  pointed  to  is  physically  impossible ;  besides,  every  piece  of  iron  work  is 
subjected  to  the  severest  test  before  it  is  fixed  in  place.  As  we  have  already  inti- 
mated, we  witnessed  the  trial  of  several  of  the  girders,  by  means  of  the  hydraulic 
press,  and  the  results  were  completely  satisfactory  and  assuring. 

On  the  8th  ult.  Prince  Albert  inspected  the  progress  of  the  works,  and  expressed 
himself  both  gratified  and  astonished  at  the  rapidity  with  which  they  had  been 
carried  on  up  to  that  time. 

We  trust  we  have  now  entered  into  sufficient  explanation  to  enable  our  readers  to 
understand  both  the  general  construction  of  this  great  building,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  is  being  reared.  We  shall  continue  weekly  to  notice  its  progress,  and  hope 
soon  to  congratulate  the  well-wishers  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition  upon  its 
completion. 


Prospects  of  the  Completion  op  the 
Building. — Many  fears  have  been  ex- 
pressed that  the  completion  of  the  Glass 
Palace  by  New  Year's  day  is  an  impossi- 
biUty,  and  the  faith  of  the  public  has  been 


that  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  will  shine 
upon  the  noble  structure  in  its  finished 
form,  and  witness  its  delivery  into  the 
hands  of  the  Hoyal  Commissioners,  accord- 
iiiq;  to  the  terms  of  the  contract. 


somewhat    shaken    by  the  fact  that  these  i      It  is  understood  that  Messrs.  Fox  and 


fears  have  been  expressed  most  loudly  by 
parties  whose  professional  knowledge 
seemed  to  make  them  most  competent 
judges.  The  point  of  progress  reached, 
however,  at  the  moment  of  our  writing  is 
such  as  to  warrant  the  most  confidant  hopes 


Henderson  themselves  have  never  enter- 
tained any  doubt  of  their  abiUty  to  fulfil 
their  engagement.  And  they  have  now 
aff"orded  the  most  convincing  proof  that 
they  are  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  the 
works  in  the  public  invitation  they  have  ad- 
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dressed  to  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  to  visit  and  inspect  the  bnildin<?  on  the 
31st  of  the  present  month,  the  day  before 
that  on  which  the  Commissioners  are  to 
take  possession. 


May-day,  1851.— Every  one  is  specu- 
lating upon  the  aspect  London  will  present 
next  year  The  crowds  assembled,  and  the 
variety  of  cost'.; roe,  will  impart  a  more  than 
usually  busy  and  animated  character  to  the 
streets  and  parks  of  the  great  city. 

The  first  of  May  will  be  looked  forward 
to  with  intense  curiosity.  Till  the  dawn  of 
that  eventful  day,  expectation  Avill  be  rising 
higher  and  higher,  and  we  trust  that  some 
appropriate  means  will  be  taken  to  signalize 
an  event  destined  to  be  so  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  industry  and  of  nations. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Exhibition 
should  be  opened  by  a  public  ceremonial  or 
pageant,  the  Queen  visiting  it  in  state,  ac- 
companied by  Prince  Albert  and  the  royal 
children.  A  procession  comprising  the  Bri- 
tish Sovereign  and  officers  of  state,  and  the 
foreign  ambassadors,  as  representatives  of 
the  several  countries  whose  products  have 
been  contributed  to  the  Exhibition,  would 
be  a  becoming  inauguration  of  the  great 
festival,  which  would  afford  a  graceful 
homage  to  the  Industry  of  the  World,  mark 
the  day  as  a  public  holiday,  and  amply  gratify 
the  love  of  sight-seeing. 

So  far  we  give  in  our  cordial  adhesion  to  the 
idea.  But  it  is  capable  of  improvement,  and 
we  beg  to  add  to  the  suggestion.  No  pageant 
on  such  an  occasion  would  be  gtcite  appro- 
priate, however  gorgeous  might  be  its  ele- 
ments, if  it  did  not  embrace  the  emblems  of 
industrial  occupation.  If  the  trades  of 
London  were  to  combine  and  furnish  the 
symbols  of  their  crafts,  a  spectacle  might 
indeed  be  got  up  as  fitting  as  it  would  be 
magnificent.  The  union  of  royalty  and  in- 
dustry in  the  same  pageant  would  itself  be 
an  interesting  and  novel  sight. 

The  Terms  of  Admission. — This  im- 
portant subject  is  now  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Commissioners.  It  is  under- 
stood that  they  have  already  determined 
upon  adopting  the  plan  of  season  tickets 
for  the  use  of  persons  who  may  be  desirous 
of  making  repeated  visits,  and  leisurely 
examining  the  various  products  of  in- 
dustry. From  the  fact  that  the  arrange- 
ments made  with  the  railway  companies 
do  not  require  them  to  furnish  any  cheap 
excursion  trains  until  the  1st  July  next, 
we  may  infer  that  it  is  contemplated  to 
make  the  charge  during  the  first  month  or 
two  a  high  one.  Several  gentlemen  of  in- 
fluence have,  however,  suggested  that  from 
the   first  opening   of  the  Exhibition  there 


should  be  at  least  one  or  two  days  set  apart 
for  admission  at  charges  within  the  reach  of 
the  masses  of  the  people.     The  great  show 
will,   after  all,  be  their   affair.      Their  in- 
terest in  it,  and  their  curiosity  to  witness  it, 
will  probably  be  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  class  in  the  community.     And  we  sec 
no  reason  why  their  natural  and  laudable 
impatience  should  be  curbed  for  a  month  or 
two,  whilst  other   classes  are  enjoying  the 
sights.     At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  urge 
any  objection  against   a  high  price  being 
asked  from  those  whose  tastes  and  habits 
render  it  unpleasant  to  mingle  with  a  crowd. 
They  may  be  very  harmlessly  indulged,  and 
fairly   asked  to    pay    for    the   indulgence. 
Their  money  will  be  of  service  in  helping 
to  meet  the  heavy  expenses  that  are  being 
incurred,   and  some  days  in  the  week  may 
with  propriety  be  set  apart  for  their  accom- 
modation.     13ut  we  must  express  our  hope 
that  no  decision  will  be  come  to  that  will 
have  the  effect  of  excluding  the  working 
classes  for  a  single  week  from  their  Palace 
of  Industry.      Our  efforts  will  not  be  want- 
ing to  secure  such  an  arrangement  on  this 
point  as  will  be  fair  and  equitable  to   all 
parties. 


The     Strike    at    the    Works. — Our 
readers  have  most  probably  seen  that  some 
of  the  glaziers  have  struck  for  an  increase 
of  wages.     They  were  few  in  number,  and 
most  of  them  have  since  made  application 
to  be  again  taken  on.     The  following  is  the 
substance  of  the  statement  which  has  been 
furnished  to  the  papers  in  explanation : — 
The  men  are  paid  from  4s.  to  os.  per  day. 
Those  who  are  paid  upon  the  lower  scale  are 
required,  with  the  assistance  of  a  boy,  to  put 
in  fifty-eight  panes  of  glass  per  day,  and  re- 
ceive additional  pay  for  all  work  done  by  them 
over  and  above  that  amount,  in  proportion 
to  their  wages.     In  cases  where  the  men 
are   paid    the  larger    sum,   an    additional 
quantity  of  work  is  required  to   be  per- 
formed,   proportionate  to    the    additional 
wages  they  receive.     To  these  terms  some 
of  the  workmen   objected,  and  joined  in  a 
protest,  which  they  presented  to  the  con- 
tractors, in  which  they  state  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  workman  to  put  in  fifty- 
eight  squares  of  glass  in  one  day,   even  if 
he  had  no  obstruction,  and  that  in  the  pre- 
sent case  one-half  of  his  time  is  occupied 
in  fixing  the  sash-bars.     If  the  statement 
be  correct,  that  one-half  of  the  men's  time 
is  thus  occupied  in  fixing  the  sash-bars,  it 
would  appear  that  the  work  required  by  the 
contractors  is  more  than  double  what  may 
be  considered  a  fair  day's  work.    It  appears, 
however,  from  the  pay-books  of  the  con- 
tractors, that  one  workman  can  put  in  from 
sixty  to  seventy  panes,  that  some  have  put 
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in  upwards  of  seventy,  and  several  others 
have  actually  reached  up  to  eighty  panes  in 
Ue  diy.  That  these  are  expert  and  able 
hands  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  one  of  the 
great  advantages  attending  the  system 
adopted  by  the  contractors  towards  the  men 
employed  is,  that  it  affords  to  the  able  and 
industrious  a  certain  means  of  proving  their 
superiority  over  the  infeiior '.vorkmcn,  and 
of  receiving  the  reward  of  their  ability  and 
industry.  Torty-eight  of  the  glaziers  cm- 
ployed  refused  to  work  upon  the  terms 
lixed  by  the  contractors,  and  were  accord- 
ingly paid  oil";  three  others  were  also  paid 
off  upon  the  same  grounds  subsequently. 
Of  the  men  so  paid  off,  none  received  less 
than  4s.,  some  received  4s.  4d.,  and  others 
4.S.  Gd.  per  day.  For  the  delay  of  an  hour, 
which  necessarily  occurred  in  the  payment 
of  the  men,  and  in  making  up  their  ac- 
counts, the  men  received  each  5d.,  being 
at  the  rate  of  4s.  2d.  per  day  of  ten  hours. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  men  so  dis- 
charged afterwards  applied  to  be  taken  on 
again  at  the  proposed  terms.  Their  places 
had,  hi^vevcr,  been  filled  up  by  others,  and 
they  were  informed  that  their  application 
would  probably  be  considered^  w^hen  any 
additional  hands  might  be  required. 

The  PiiicES  of  Exhibited  Articles. 
The  Commissioners  have  decided  upon  not 
allowing  the  prices  of  articles  exhibited  to 
be  affixed  to  them.  We  deem  this  an  error. 
Cheapness  must  be  regarded  as  one  great 
element  of  merit.  Nothing  must  be  judged 
with  reference  tsolely  to  the  fineness  of  its 
materials  and  make.  Utility,  combined 
with  cheapness  of  production,  will,  in  in- 
numerable cases,  be  the  great  criterion  of 
value.  The  Commissioners  admit  this,  and 
ace  rdingly  provide  for  the  judges  being 
made  acquainted  with  the  prices.  But  the 
public,  whose  judgment  the  Exhibition  will 
appeal  to,  will  need  the  same  data  to  regu- 
late their  estimate,  and  therefore  the  price 
of  every  article  should  be  affixed  to  it. 


PllErARATIOX   OF  LoDGINGS. — Lodgiug- 

house  keepers  are  proverbially  an  active, 
energetic  race.  The  present  is  a  fine  op- 
portunity for  the  display  of  these  qualities  ; 
and  it  is  already  being  improved.  Specu- 
lators are  busy  in  providing  accommodation, 
and  in  some  cases  have  framed  a  code  of 
rules  for  ihe  regulation  of  their  lodgers. 
We  give  a  specimen  of  those  drawn  up  by 
the  lessee  of  "  Central  Chambers  "  for  the 
working  classes.  We  do  not  express  any 
opinion  at  present  upon  the  necessity  of 
such  stringent  regulations.  But  our 
readers  may  judge  for  themselves: — 1. 
The  house  to  be  open  from  five  in  the 
morning  till  half-past    twelve    o'clock    at 


night.  2.  The  gas  in  the  bedrooms  to  be 
lighted  at  nine  o'clock,  and  extinguished  at 
twelve  o'clock,  p.m. ,  and  no  lodger  to  remain 
in  the  bedrooms  after  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  or  to  return  to  them  before  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  steward,  except  in  case  of 
illness.  3.  As  the  occupancy  is  by  the 
week,  each  lodger  must,  before  the  end  of 
the  week,  give  one  day's  notice,  at  the  least, 
of  his  intention  of  remaining  ;  otherwise  the 
steward  may  let  his  bed.  4.  The  property 
of  the  establishment  to  be  treated  with  due 


cuttmg 


or 


care,   and,    in    particular,    no 
writing  on  the  tables,  forms,  chairs,  or  other 
articles,  and  no  defacing  of  the  walls  to  be 
permitted.     5.  No  spirituous  liquors  to  be 
brought  into   the   house,  or   drunk  there. 
No  person  to  be  admitted,  or  allowed  to  re- 
main, in  a  state  of  intoxication.    0.  No  card- 
playing,  gambling,  quarreling,  or  profane  or 
abusive    language  to  be   permitted  in  the 
house  (especially  at  the  time  of  retiring  to 
bed),    and   any  lodger  persisting  in  being 
noisy,    quarrelsome,    or    disorderly,    after 
having  been  warned  by  the  steward  to  de- 
sist, will  be  liable   to  be  turned  out  of  the 
house   at   any   hour   of  the  day  or   night. 
Habits  of  cleanliness   are  expected  in  the 
lodgers,  and  any  person  guilty  of  improper 
or  dirty  practices  will  not  be    permitted  to 
remain  in  the  house.     8.  No  smoking  to  be 
allowed  in  the  coffee-room,  reading-room, 
bed-rooms,   or   kitchens.      9.    Each   lodger 
will  be  provided  with  a  box  and  locker  for 
the  security  of  his   property,  the  keys  of 
which  will  be  delivered  to  him  on  depositing 
the  sum  of  Is.,  to  be  returned  to  him  on  the 
re-delivery  of  the  keys.     All  property  be- 
longing to  the  lodgers  must  be  considered 
as  under  their  ow^n  care,  and  at  their  own 
risk.     10.  All  earthenware,   knives,  forks, 
spoons,    and  other    articles    used  by  the 
lodgers,  to  be  treated  with  due  care.     Each 
lodger   shall  be  liable   to  make  j>ood 
damage  occasioned  by  him.     11 
of  any  of  the  above  rules  w-ill  subject  the 
party    to    immediate    exclusion    from   the 
house ;    but    any   money  paid  by  ^lim   in 
advance  will  be  returned  to  him,  after  do- 
ducting  the  rent  then  due,  and  the  amount 
of  any  damage  done  to  the  property.     12. 
The  lodgers  will  have  the  use  of  the  library, 
subject    to    special   regulations.      13.    No 
newspapers,  periodicals,  or   books  will   be 
allowed  to  be  left  in,  or  lie  about,  the  rooms, 
except  those  provided  for  the  general  use  of 
the  house.     14.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, arrangements  will  be  made  by  the 
rector  of  the  parish  for  daily  prayers. 


g^v^v^w  any 
A  breach 


Increase    of    Exhibiting-Space. — In 
consequence  of  the  excessive  demands  for 
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floor  or  counter  space  in  the  building,  her 
Majesty's  Commissioners,  at  their  last 
meetings,  resolved  to  authorise  the  erection 
af  an  additional  gallery,  by  which  an  in- 
creased area  of  about  45,000  superficial  feet 
is  obtained.  By  this  increase  the  total 
exhibiting-area  of  floor  and  counter  space, 
applicable  to  exhibitors  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  amounts  to  about  220,000  super- 
ficial feet;  but,  large  as  this  amount  is, 
it  is  hardly  one-half  of  the  total  floor  or 
counter  space  demanded.  Fortunately, 
the  amount  of  possible  hanging  or  wall 
space  is  very  considerable,  and  above  the 
aggregate  of  the  demand  for  it ;  and  thus 
exhibitors,  who  are  unable  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient floor  or  counter  space,  will  still  have 
the  means  of  exhibiting  on  the  wall,  ver- 
tically. 

Foreign  Contributions. — As  illustrat- 
ing the  interest  with  which  the  Exhibition 
is  regarded  on  the  Continent,  and  the  kind 
of  goods  we  may  expect  to  be  forwarded 
thence,  we  may  state  that  as  many  as  686 
manufacturers  have  given  in  their  names  to 
the  secretary  of  the  Belgian  commission. 
Of  these,  150  are  manufacturers  of  Brussels, 
and  of  that  number  thirty  are  makers  of  its 
exquisite  lace.  The  Exhibition  is  regarded 
throughout  Belgium  with  feelings  of  the 
liveliest  and  most  generous  curiosity. 
Among  the  articles  we  may  expect  fr^m 
Brussels  are  the  following : — A  large  win- 
dow in  stained  glass,  valued  at  6,000  francs, 
fine  specimens  of  sculpture,  some  exquisite 
glass,  buhl  furniture,  specimens  of  carriage 
building,  and  lace.  From  Co^irtray  we 
shall  receive  specimens  of  its  celebrated 
flax  manufactures  ;  and  from  Tournay  we 
are  led  to  expect  some  fine  specimens  of 
carpet  manufacture.  FromNamur,  cutlery, 
and  glass  manufacture,  "  worthy  of  ancient 
Venice ;"  from  Liege  some  exquisite 
specimens  of  its  celebrated  gun  manu- 
factures, zinc  in  divers  forms,  lead,  cards 
for  cotton  and  woollen  spinning,  mine- 
rals in  their  native  and  finished  state,  nails, 
pewter  works,  pottery,  statues  in  plaster, 
cloth,  scythes,  files,  tanned  and  dressed 
oalf-skins,  brushes  of  all  kinds,  starch,  a 
safety-lamp  for  colliers,  all  kinds  of  basket 
work,  paper,  glue,  galvanized  iron,  and 
iron  wire.  From  the  famous  establishment 
at  Leraing,  conducted  by  Messrs.  Cockerell, 
works  in  iron,  particularly  steam-engines 
At  least  600  highly-wrought  fowling-pieces 
and  600  pairs  of  pistols  will  be  sent — to  say 
nothing  of  cannon  and  cannon-balls.  From 
Verviers,  guipure  lace ;  from  Spa,  orna- 
mental works-  from  Louvain,  printed  pa- 
pers, sacerdotal  vestments,  military  lace, 
and  two  statues  in  wood  by  M.Geerts ;  from 
Malines,  furniture,  cloths,  and  the  sump- 


tuous books  of  M.  Hanicq  ;  from  Antwerp, 
statuary,  furniture,  a  piano,  pottery,  glass. 

Austria  will  be  represented  by  upwards  of 
one  thousand  exhibitors.  From  Kalisbon, 
a  celebrated  local  sculptor  will  send  an  ex- 
quisitely carved  set  of  chess  men ;  and 
another  artist  will  exhibit  an  exquisitely 
inlaid  oak  table.  Among  other  articles  to 
be  sent  are  specimens  of  siver  working,  ex- 
cellent lead  pencils,  by  MM.  Ronbach. 
From  Linz,  wood  carving,  model  head 
dresses  of  gold  thread  and  gauze,  and 
carpets.  From  Vienna,  specimens  of  its 
great  manufactures.  From  Brunn,  woollen 
cloths  and  stuffs.  FromReichenburg  (which 
produces  annually  50,000  pieces  of  cloth), 
specimens  of  this  manufacture.  From 
Prague,  porcelain,  glass,  and  pipe  heads. 
From  Bamberg,  one  or  two  curious  models. 
From  Fur  til,  carvings  (by  a  working  man), 
ivory  and  gold  manufactures.  From  Nurem- 
berg, Messrs.  Keliner  will  send  some  glass 
paintings.  Mr.  Held  will  send  some  of  his 
meerschaum  pipe  bowls.  Some  curious 
figures  modelled  in  bread  may  also  be  ex- 
pected ;  as  also  Messrs.  Faber's  pencils,  and 
M.  Zeltner's  prepared  ultra-marine.  Other 
artists  will  exhibit  statuary,  gold  and  silver 
work,  and  anatomical  figures  in  papier- 
mache  will  be  sent  by  Fleischman. 

The  articles  intended  for  the  Exposition 
of  1851  are  now  on  their  Avay  through  the 
Punjab.  They  are  accompanied  by  about 
29  lacs  of  old  rupees  sent  down  to  Bombay 
to  be  recoined,  and  are  escorted  by  a  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and 
two  horse  artillery  guns.  Lord  Dalhousie 
was  expected  at  Simla  on  the  26th  of  Octo- 
ber ;  it  is  sated  that  he  intends  visiting 
Cashmere  about  April,  1851. 

Artisan  Clubs. — We  are  happy  to  say 
that  these  associations  are  now  very  gene- 
rally established,  and  in  prosperous  opera- 
tion. The  announcement  of  the  terms 
agreed  on  with  the  different  railway  com- 
panies for  the  establishment  of  cheap  trains 
has  had  the  effect  of  giving  a  vast  impetus 
to  the  formation  of  clubs.  The  regulations 
adopted  are  of  course  very  similar  in  their 
nature.  We  make  the  following  extracts 
from  the  rules  of  a  travelling  and  exhibition 
society  just  organized  at  Bath,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Mayor  ■ — 

**  The  whole  of  the  members'  subscrip- 
tions will  be  returned  to  them,  without  any 
deduction  whatever,  on  or  about  the  1st  of 
July,  1851,  at  the  Guildhall,  Bath,  except 
the  absolute  cost  of  carriage  to  and  from 
London,  and  the  Exhibition  charge  for  ad- 
mission (also  for  lodging,  if  needed). 

*'  The  Committee  suggest  that  their 
operations  would  be  greatly  facilitated  if 
employers  would  kindly  receive  the  sub- 
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•cnptions  of  members  in  their  employ,  and 
pay  thcra  by  one  instalment  in  each  week, 
cither  to  the  committee  at  the  Guildhall, 
on  Tuesday  evenings,  or  to  any  of  the  au- 
thorised receivers,  who  will  enter  the 
amounts  so  subscribed  on  the  members' 
cards,  which  must  be  produced  at  such  pay- 
ment ;  and  the  Committee  have  much 
pleasure  in  announcing  that  great  exertions 
arc  being  made  by  her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners to  obtain  suitable  lodging  and  cheap 
admission  to  the  Exhibition  to  members  of 
this  and  similar  associations,  and  have 
already  made  arrangements  with  railway 
directors  for  cheap  and  efficient  travelling, 
so  that  they  confidently  expect  to  be  able 
to  transmit  members  to  andironi  London, 
together  with  an  admission  ticket  for  several 
successive  days,  and  at  convenient  times, 
and  also  provide  them  with  good  lodging, 
if  needed,  for  the  amount  of  6d.  per  week 
subscription.  At  the  same  time  the  Com- 
mittee would  encourage  all  the  payment  of 
a  larger  subscription,  as  the  payment  can- 
not include  board,  or  other  incidental  ex- 
penses." 

Mr.  A.  Applegarth  has,  we  learn,  received 
a  commission  to  erect  a  great  printing 
machine,  on  his  latest  principle,  at  the 
Great  Exhibition,  which  is  to  throw  off 
copies  of  the  Illustrated  London  News,  in 
three  languages,  before  the  visitors.  The 
application  for  space  for  this  purpose, 
though  sent  in  after  the  latest  appointed 
day,  was,  on  account  of  its  great  interest, 
granted  by  the  authorities. 


We  understand  that  a  commercial  house 


in  Manchester  is  spinning  a  pound  of  cot- 
ton for  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  in 
length  238  miles  and  1,120  yards,  being  the 
finest  ever  yet  produced.  It  is  thus  cal- 
culated : — There  are  eighty  layers  of  one 
yard  and  a-half  each  in  a  warp,  seven  warps 
in  a  hank,  and  five  hundred  hanks  in  a 
pound  of  cotton.  Those  most  conversant 
with  the  details  of  cotton-spinning  can  best 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  machinery  and  the 
talent  displayed  in  so  wonderful  a  produc- 
tion. At  Halifax  we  learn  a  firm  has  received 
a  commission  from  the  Queen  to  manufacture 
some  specimens  of  a  new  drapery  which 
they  have  invented,  to  be  hung  in  Windsor 
Castle  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition. 

The  Exhibition  has  already  given  rise  to 
numerous  projects,  and  will  yet  give  rise  to 
many  more.  One  distinguished  for  its  pos- 
sible advantages,  and  likely  to  introduce  a 
permanent  improvement  into  the  commu- 
nication between  nations,  is  to  extend  the 
system  of  transmitting  money  by  Post-office 
orders  to  all  the  countries  with  which  we 
have  postal  treaties.  An  immense  number 
of  small  sums  are  now  annually  transmitted 
between  the  United  States  and  England  by 
private  merchants.  There  are  few  persons 
who  would  not  prefer  the  security  and 
regularity  of  the  Post-office  to  sending 
money  by  them. 

Persons  are  no  longer  allowed  to  inspect 
the  progress  of  the  building  by  ticket, 
except  on  payment  of  5s.,  and  any  funds 
which  may  arise  from  this  source  will  be 
applied  to  a  sick  and  accident  fund  for  the 
workmen. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
We  have  received  several  communications  containing  inquiries  relative  to  the  Great 
Ezhibiiion.     It  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  answer  them  by  letter ;  but  we  shall  be 
happy,  as  far  as  space  will  admit ^  to  reply  to  our  correspondtnts  through  the  pages  of 
The  Working  Man's  Friend. 


Britism  Museum.  —  We  give  the  first  of  a 
series  of  papers  on  the  British  Museum  in  our 
present  number.  This  is  the  most  interesting- 
public  institution  in  the  metropolis,  and  we  trust 
that  few  among-  the  thousands  who  contemplate 
a  visit  to  the  Great  Exhibition  will  leave  London 
without  previously  inspecting  the  Museum.  In 
the  articles  we  now  commence,  our  object  will  be 
to  prepare  our  readers  to  understand  and  profit 
by  the  multitude  of  curiosities  that  will  m^et 
theJr  eye,  and  Avhich  would  perfectly  bewilder 
them  if  they  had  no  previous  introduction  to 
them.  The  Museum  is  divided  into  several  dis- 
tinct department?.  In  one  are  seen  the  specimens 
of  ancient  sculpture,  which  have  been  rescued 
from  the  ruins  of  Greece,  Nineveh,  and  Egypt; 
in  another,  the  collected  illustrations  of  the  arts 
and  customs  of  different  nations ;  in  a  third,  an 
immense  variety  of  specimens  of  the  several 
branches  of  natural  history — the  vegetable,  the 
animal,  and  the  mineral  kingdoms ;  in  fact,  suite 


after  suite  of  capacious  rooms  are  crowded  with 
illustrations  of  all  that  is  curious  in  nature,  in 
history,  and  in  art;  and  the  whole  world  does  not 
contain  a  school  in  which  more  may  be  learnt. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  convey  to  our  readers  such 
a  mass  of  preparatory  information  and  explana- 
tion as  will  enable  them  to  feel  comparatively  at 
home  when  they  first  tread  the  floors  of  the 
British  Museum. 

Mechanic. — The  following  have  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Commissioners  as  the  conditions 
the  fulfilment  of  which  in  the  highest  degree  will 
be  rewarded  with  prizes  : — In  the  case  of  ma- 
chinery, novelty  in  the  invention,  superiority  in 
the  execution,  increased  efficiency,  or  increased 
economy,  in  the  use  of  the  article  exhibited  ;  the 
importance,  in  a  social  or  other  point  of  vie\y,  of 
the  purposes  to  which  the  articl^is  to  be  applied  ; 
and  the  amount  of  the  difficulties  overcome  in 
bringing  the  invention  to  perfection.  In  the  de- 
partment of  manufactures,  regard  will  be  paid  to 
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increased  usefulness,  such  as  permanency  in 
dyes,  improved  forms  and  arrangements  in  articles 
of  utility,  &c.;  superior  quality,  or  superior  skill 
in  workmanship;  new  use  of  known  materials; 
use  of  new  ma:erials;  new  combination  of  ma- 
terials, as  in  metals  and  pottery ;  beauty  of  de- 
sign in  form  or  colour,  or  both,  with  reference  to 
utility ;  cheapness,  relatively  to  excellence  of 
production. 

Samuel  (Gloucester). -—The  number  of  the 
\)ropo8ed  exhibitors  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
8,200.  The  whole  of  the  demands  for  floor  or 
counter  space  in  the  building  which  the  local 
committees  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  returned 
exceed  417,000  superficial  feet.  These  demands 
exceed  the  amount  of  available  space  for  the 
United  Kingdom  by  about  210,000  superficial 
feet.  The  amount  of  wall  space  demanded  is  only 
200,000  feet,  which  is  very  much  beloAV  that 
available. 

J.  S.  (Poultry). — The  City  of  London  subscrip- 
tion amounts  to  £26,439  18s.  9d.  promised,  and 
£25,608  7s.  actually  received. 

Faiu  Play.— The  question  you  refer  to— Who 
shall  be  named,  the  manufacturer  or  exhibitor.' 
— is  one  of  great  difficulty.  It  Avill  probably  be 
solved  in  time,  as  earnest  attention  continues  to 
be  directed  to  it.  The  fact  is,  however,  the  merit 
is  generally  so  divided  that  it  is  hard  to  apportion 
it  with  exactness.  One  may  design,  another 
execute,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  allow  either 
to  monopolize  the  fame.  Let  us  confide  in  the 
good  faith  of  the  Commissioners,  who  will,  no 
doubt,  do  the  best  they  can  to  act  with  fairness. 

Alfred  the  Little. — The  catalogue  will  be 
printed  in  three  kinds  of  type,  and  will  be  sold 
for  a  shilling. 

A.  H.  (Leeds). — We  think  a  great  deal  of  un- 
nece?sary  fear  has  been  expressed  as  to  the  sta- 
bility of  the  building.  We  have  h^d  the  opinion 
of  persons  in  every  Avay  competent  to  form  a 
judgment,  and  their  explanation  of  the  grounds 


on  which  their  confidence  rests,  and  we  believe 
the  strength  of  every  part  is  ample;  far  greater, 
indeed,  than  the  trials  to  which  it  will  b«  sub- 
jected really  require. 

E.  J.  Purshll.— The  1st  of  March  is  the  latest 
day  on  which  goods  can  be  received  according  to 
present  arrangements.  The  Exhibition  opens  on 
the  1st  of  May.  It  is  possible  that  the  time  al- 
lowed for  sending  in  goods  may  be  extended,  but 
the  1st  of  March  is  the  day  now  fixed. 

Fanny  I. — The  statement  that  her  Majesty  is 
about  to  send  a  carpet,  or  carpet-pattern,  of  her 
own  designing,  for  exhibition,  has  been  called  in 
question.  The  report  probably  originated  in  the 
tact  that  a  party  of  ingenious  ladies  are  preparing 
a  handsome  piece  of  needlework  to  illustrate  their 
industry  and  taste  in  rivalling  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  the  continental  looms,  and  intended 
to  develop  a  branch  of  employment  to  alleviate 
the  distresses  of  educated  fernales.  This  carpet 
will  be  thirty  feet  long  and  twenty  feet  wide,  exe- 
cuted in  Berlin  wool,  in  150  squares,  from  paint- 
ings of  the  full  size,  designed  and  executed  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Papworth,  F.R.S.,  B.A.,  and  Mr.  W.B. 
Simpson,  decorator.  Strand.  Each  lady,  upon  the 
payment  of  a  guinea,  has  the  material  and  a 
square  of  two  feet  sent  her  for  execution.  The 
square  is  composed  of  340  stitches  on  each  side, 
after  completion  the  squares  arc  returned  and 
fitted  together  as  a  whole.  When  finished,  it  will 
be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  her  Majesty 
the  Queen  before  being  placed  in  the  great  Ex- 
hibition. The  ultimate  disposal  will  be  decided 
upon  by  a  majority  of  the  executants.  The  pro- 
jectors consider  its  value  to  be  £800,  but  that,  if 
worked  by  the  loom,  it  could  not  have  been  sold 
for  less  than  1,000  guineas.  They  expect  by  this 
example  to  show  that  hand  labour  can  be  em- 
ployed better  and  cheaper  than  machinery  in  such 
articles  of  manufacture,  and  therefore  open  a  new 
field  of  industrial  employment  to  those  ladies  who 
have  encountered  the  reverses  of  fortune. 


HARRY  DIXON;  OR,  NINE  TIMES  IN  PRISON. 


A  FEW  (lays  ago,  as  I  was  passing  out  of 
Salford  into  Manchester,  I  saw  leaning  just 
on  the  outside  of  a  shop-door  a  boy,  whose 
countenance  arrested  and  fixed  my  eye. 
At  first  I  had  a  feeling  that  I  had  seen  the 
boy  before.  I  looked  again,  and  the  feeling 
vanished. 

The  first  feeling  was  succeeded  by  a 
second.  That  pensive  face — how  much  it 
seemed  to  say !  The  boy  was  about  four- 
teen years  of  age.  He  was  without  shoes 
and  stockings.  His  clothes  were  both 
ragged  and  too  small.  His  head  was  un- 
covered, except  by  a  copious  crop  of  hair, 
which,  though  neglected,  was  thrown  back 
in  a  careless  but  striking  way,  which 
seemed  to  intimate  that  the  wearer  was  no 
ordinary  person.  One  glance  of  his  large 
dark  eye,  which  unexpectedly  met  my  own 
as  I  passed  along,  told  me,  that  within 
there  dwelt  a  vigorous  mind  and  a  resolute 
will.  To  the  same  effect  was  the  impression 
produced  on  me  by  the  lad's  attitude.  There 


he  stood,  near  the  door-post,  in  a  sort  of 
'*  I  don't  care,"  yet,  «*  What  will  it  lead  to?" 
manner — half  recklessness,  half  solicitude 
— which  to  me  was  as  full  of  meaning  as  it 
was  of  thought.  Proceeding  on  my  road, 
I  looked  back  to  take  a  view  of  his  person, 
which,  as  I  passed,  I  felt  had  in  it  some 
superior  qualities.  Throwing  my  eye  up 
and  down  his  frame,  I  found  it  faultless  in 
shape  and  proportion.  His  position,  lean- 
ing, as  he  was,  with  one  shoulder  against 
the  wall,  and  one  leg  thrown,  jauntily  over 
the  other,  served  to  bring  into  full  relief 
the  beauty  of  » i-^  f'^'"*  In  the  hasty  sur- 
vey that  ^  .,  ^  detected  his  eye 
stealthily  gu^i.  i.i,  ..i  o  the  interior  of  the 
shop.  The  place  was  full  of  eatables ;  a 
savoury  odour  came  fortli  at  the  door,  and 
more  than  one  inviting  dish  sent  its  steam- 
ing incense  upward  to  the  ceiling. 

•*  I  will  go  back,"  I  thought,  **  and  speak 
to  him."  The  next  moment  I  felt  that  to 
do  so  would  not  be  right.    I  was  on  my  way 
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to  a  very  important  educational  meetitiiQf. 
I  had  not  a  moment  to  spare.  Besides,  if, 
as  I  ;-uspected,  the  lad  was  destitute,  what 
could  I  do  with  him  ?     I  passed  on. 

It  was  **  a  Manchester  day"  in  regard  to 
the  weather.  November,  never  very  wel- 
come in  this  damp  smoky  atmosphere,  had 
come  nearly  a  month  too  soon.  The  rain 
fell  thick  and  fast.  The  sky  was  not  unlike 
cinders  in  colour.  The  feelings  were  op- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  heat  and  closeness. 
The  footpaths  were  slimy  and  slippery. 
The  roads,  somewhat  less  dirty,  were  im- 
passable, for  horses,  cabs,  carts,  waggons, 
omnibuses,  were  incessantly  going  to  and 
fro. 

As  I  went  forward  to  the  place  of  my 
destination,  threading  my  way  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  with  difficulty  keeping  my  foot- 
hold and  sheltering  my  person,  I  could  not 
put  that  lad  oat  of  my  head.  There  before 
my  imagination  he  stood,  and  in  vain  did  I 
try  to  get  rid  of  his  now  somewhat  trouble- 
some image.  "He  is  hungry;  you  might 
have  fed  him.  He  is  in  danger  of  being 
lost;  you  might  have  been  his  saviour. 
That  lad  has  a  history  ;  it  is  a  painful  his- 
tory. Turn  back  and  give  him  suc- 
cour." 

I  was  on  the  point  of  doing  so,  when  my 
arm  was  seized  by  a  friend,  who,  saying, 
**Come,  step  out,  we  shall  be  too  late," 
hurried  me  on  to  the  place  of  meeting. 
Arrived  there,  I  found  myself  of  no  service. 
My  mind  was  somewhere  else.  Still  the 
boy  stood  before  me.  Of  my  own  motion  I 
made  no  remark.  If  asked  a  question,  I 
blushed,  or  stammered,  or  gave  an  irrele- 
vant answer^  At  length  the  termination  of 
the  meeting  gave  me  relief.  I  returned  by 
the  way  I  came,  hoping  to  see  the  boy. 
His  place  was  empty ;  a  blank  was  there. 
Tor  days  that  blank  haunted  my  thoughts 
and  troubled  my  feelings.  "  Had  I,  then, 
been  guilty  of  allowing  a  fellow-creature  to 
starve  or  to  steal  ?"  Conscience  answered, 
"Yes!"  In  vain  I  tried  to  bring  con- 
science over  to  my  way  of  thinking,  or 
rather  to  my  way  of  acting.  I  reminded 
conscience  that  the  business  of  the  day  was 
of  first  moment,  and  that  in  promoting 
education  in  general,  I  was  preventing  both 
crime  and  destitution.  It  was  to  no  pur- 
pose. Equally  nugatory  were  my  sugges- 
tions, that,  after  all,  I  did  not  know  that 
the  lad  was  in  want ;  that  if  be  was  in  need, 
possibly  some  one  else  might  have  given 
him  succour.  Somehow,  conscience  was 
not  talked  over,  and  in  the  end  I  was  left 
with  a  painful  impression  that  I  had 
neglected  a  duty.  Again,  to  my  disturbed 
fancy,  the  boy  stood  in  his  place,  looking 
askance  into  that  shop,  as  if  he  would 
satisfy  his  appetite  if  he  dared,  and  as  if  on 


the  point  of  daring  to  satisfy  his  appetite 
at  any  risk. 

A  week  had  expired,  when,  in  the  way  of 
my  pastoral  duty,  I  was  called  on  to  visit 
the  New  Bailey  gaol.  The  person  I  went 
to  see  was  a  man  of  thirty,  who  by  drunken- 
ness had  first  lost  his  all,  and  then  brought 
himself  into  a  prison,  leaving  an  excellent 
wife  who  had  been  brought  up  in  my  Sun- 
day-school, and  at  whose  request  I  had  paid 
the  visit,  a  prey  to  want,  shame,  and  grief 
As  I  left  the  ward  where  this  man  was  con- 
fined, my  eye  accidentally  fell  on  my  boy, 
as  he  lay  coiled  up  in  a  corner  of  the  court- 
yard. At  once  I  saw  that  it  was  he — so 
vivid  was  his  image  on  my  mind — disguised 
though  he  was  in  the  prison  dress.  Speak- 
ing to  my  conductor,  I  was  permitted  to 
approach  and  address  him  The  first  ac- 
cent of  his  voice  I  heard  told  me  who  he 
was.  Yes,  my  first  impression  was  right ; 
I  had  seen  him  before.  "  Is  it  ?"  I  ex- 
claimed, "  can  it  be  you  ?**  "  I  suppose  it 
is,"  was  the  half-saucy  answer.  "  And  does 
your  father  know^  you  are  here  ?"  "Have 
I  a  father?"  Had  he  who  went  by  that 
name  beeii  really  a  father — but  no  matter. 
"  Good  day,  sir."  And  off  he  darted  before 
I  could  make  an  effort  to  detain  him. 

At  once  I  went  to  the  master  of  the  pri- 
son. Describing  the  boy,  I  ascertained  that 
this  was  the  ninth  time  that  he  had  been 
under  his  charge.  "Only  ten  days  ago," 
he  added,  "  he  left  these  walls,  and  last 
night  he  was  brought  in  again.  And  yet  I 
like  the  lad;  there's  something  generous 
about  him.  The  other  day  he  interfered 
between  two  boys  that  were  quarreling  in 
the  yard,  and  at  his  own  personal  risk 
rescued  the  lesser  from  the  fangs  of  the 
greater.  And  the  keepers  tell  me  that  he 
has  a  sweet  and  very  rich  voice,  for  occasion- 
ally, it  seems,  he  sings  some  plaintive 
ditties,  and  even,  now  and  then,  a  hymn, 
especially  just  before  he  goes  to  sleep.  I 
have  a  notion  that  the  lad  has  something  in 
him  ;  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  bring  good 
out  of  him — except  in  the  sense  of  never 
letting  it  go  back  again.  On  the  contrary, 
so  far  as  I  can  judge,  like  all  the  rest, 
Dixon  gets  worse  and  worse.  And  no 
wonder,  sir ;  we  should  do  the  same,  if  v/e 
were  condemned  to  the  same  company. 
The  one,  sir,  corrupts  the  other.  After  a 
time,  they  begin  to  take  a  pleasure  in  cor- 
rupting each  other.  Yes,  *  Once  a  thief 
always  a  thief,*  is  perfectly  true.  The 
worst  rule  the  roost  here;  do  what  you 
will,  they  do,  and,  I  fear,  will  bear  sway. 
There's  our  chaplain,  sir,  a  most  respectable 
man.  Well,  he  does  his  best;  but  he  can- 
not reform  these  boys.  Boys  seem  worse 
to  reform  than  men.  They  are  so  full  of 
spirit ;  they  have  a  certain  saucy  independ- 
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ence  about  them ;  they  seem  ready  to  dare 
all  and  suffer  all.  Then,  they  wont  be  out- 
done by  one  another.  Each  tells  his  own 
tale  of  theft  or  robbery,  and  an  emulation 
in  crime  arises,  which  speedily  brings  all  to 
a  level  of  shocking  contamination.  *  Close 
confinement }'  *  The  separate  system  ?' 
Sir,  it's  an  impossibility.  If  you  seal  their 
lips,  you  cannot  close  their  eyes,  nor  bind 
up  their  hands.  Even  with  their  body,  by 
obscene  and  other  expressive  movements, 
they  communicate  with  and  corrupt  each 
other." 

"  And  yet,'*  I  suddenly  interposed,  "  the 
means  of  education  is  refused."  **  Educa- 
tion !"  rejoined  the  master,  "  Yes,  we  have 
here  a  very  effective  education.  I  do  not 
mean  the  education  of  the  schoolmaster, 
Jior  the  education  of  the  chaplain  ;  but  the 
devil's  education,  sir,  thrives  rarely  where 
young  thieves  come  together."  "  Will  you 
allow  me  to  see  Dixon  ?"  "  Certainly."  I 
was  forthwith  couducted  to  his  cell.  When 
I  entered  I  found  the  youth  crouching  in 
the  farthest  corner  of  the  small  apartment, 
his  head  turned  to  the  wall,  and  half  hidden 
withhishands.  "Again  in  thought,"  thought 
I  to  myself;  surely  a  boy  of  so  reflective  a 
turn  might  have  been  saved."  **  Harry  !" 
said  I,  in  a  tone  which  I  thought  would 
bring  up  within  him  the  thought  of  by- 
gone days.  '*  It's  of  no  use,  Mr.  Wyse," 
he  exclaimed,  as  he  turned  round  ;  *'  it's  of 
no  use  trying  to  resist  you ;  I  thought 
you'd  come,  and  I  resolved  you  should 
have  all  the  talk  to  yourself;  but  thai  kind 
voice,  it  i?o  reminds  me  of  home  !"  Here 
he  burst  into  tears,  and  sobbed  as  if  his 
heart  would  break.  ** Nonsense!"  ex- 
claimed he,  of  a  sudden  ;  thereon  risimg  to 
his  full  height,  and  standing  firm  on  the 
floor.  "  Be  tranquil."  *' Nonsense!  I  say, 
and  nonsense  it  is.  I  thank  you  ;  I  know 
what  you  want,  but  its  no  use;  its  all  over 
with  me..  I  know  what  I  am;  I  know  what 
I  must  be."  •'  Must  be !"  "  Yes,  sir,  must 
be.  I  have  thought  the  matter  over,  and 
know  there  is  no  escape."  "  You  are 
wrong."  "Excuse  me  if  I  say  that  in  this  I 
know  better  than  you.  What!  is  not  this 
my  ninth  time,  and  I  am  hardly  more  than 
a  boy."  Here  he  suddenly  stopped  ;  his 
articulation  in  a  moment  became  difficult, 
and  the  word  "boy"  he  could  hardly  get 
out.  "  Compose  yourself,"  said  I,  seizing 
the  opportunity ;  "  let  us  talk  over  the 
matter."  "Talk?  I  have  again  and  again 
talked  over  the  matter  with  the  school- 
master, the  chaplain,  and  with  even  a  yet 
kinder  friend  than  they.  It  is  all  useless  ; 
I  tell  you — all  utterly  useless;  I  am  too  far 
gone.  I  know  all  you  can  say  ;  my  scholar- 
ship is  small,  but  I  did  not  attend  two  years 
in  your  Sunday-school  for  nothing :  I  know 


all  about  it,  and,  once  for  all,  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  as  to  the  future.  I  see  the  fu- 
ture already  before  me.  This  time  I  expect 
to  be  transported.  At  last  I  may  come  to 
the  gallows.  Nay,  sir,  do  not  turn  pale  ;  1 
would  not  willingly  hurt  your  feelings  ;  but 
I  want  you  to  go  away  to  your  own  happy 
home,  and  leave  me  to  my  inevitable  fate." 
"  But  suppose  you  should  be  acquitted  ?" 
"  Then  I  should  be  let  out  of  prison  !  what 
would  ensue  }  what  has  ensued  ?  Eight 
times  I  have  been  let  out  of  prison,  and 
here  I  am  again.  If  they  let  me  out  now, 
this  very  day,  I  should  be  with  them  before 
a  week's  end."  "  Why  so  ?  I  do  not  see 
the  necessity."  "  No  ;  you  do  not,  nor  do 
those  who  are  in  your  way  of  life,  else  I 
think  the  system  would  be  changed."  "I 
had  thought  our  prison  discipline  was  much 
ameliorated."  "  I  tell  you  what,  Mr. 
Wyse,  a  prison's  a  prison  ;  I  suppose  things 
in  our  way  are  not  so  bad  as  they  once 
were ;  but,  sir,  a  prison's  a  prison ;  and 
he  that  has  once  got  in  here,  will  be  very 
likely  to  spend  much  of  his  life  in  some 
such  place.  Why  !  what  could  I  do  ?  Set 
me  free  to-morrow,  beg,  thieve,  or  starve, 
I  must.  Beg !  I  cannot  live  by  begging, 
for  I  have  the  prison-look.  Besides,  if  I 
beg,  I  shall  be  told  to  go  to  work,  and  work, 
sir,  I  cannot  obtain  :  am  I  to  starve  ? 
Would  yoic  starve  ?"  "Yes,  rather  than 
thieve."  "Well!  please  yourself;  but  1 
have  no  appetite  for  starving;  I  won't 
starve  while  I  can  get  food  ;  once  for  all  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  that.  You  may 
imprison  me  ;  you  may  send  me  on  board 
the  hulks — you  may  transport  me;  but 
starve  I  will  not !  so  now  you  know  ray 
mind,  and  with  your  permission  I  will  take 
a  nap." 

With  these  words  he  threw  himself  on 
his  little  straw  bed,  and  was  silent.  I 
knelt  down  by  his  side ;  I  took  his  hand. 
He  plucked  it  away.  I  took  it  again  more 
gently  than  before.  He  now  allowed  it  to 
remain.  I  addressed  a  few  simple  words  of 
prayer  to  the  Almighty,  in  which  I  adverted 
to  scenes  connected  with  his  childish  days. 
When  I  named  his  mother,  he  threw  him- 
self off  the  bed,  saying,  "  Go,  Mr.  Wyse, 
go,  I  shall  make  a  fool  of  myself.  Yes! 
had  my  father  been  like  her,  I  should  have 
been  happy  now,  and  she  would  have  been 
alive.  But  why  this  fooling  ?  I  say  it's  of 
no  use  ;  do  believe  me,  go,"  "  Yes,  I  will 
go  to  the  governor,  and  seek  his  assistance." 
"  The  governor  ?  what  can  he  do  ?  Again 
I  tell  you  that  a  prison  is  my  home  ;  I  have 
no  other.  I  have  tried  it  again  and  again. 
It's  now  an  old  story  with  me.  Listen,  if 
you  like.  This  is  the  way.  I  am  let  out. 
Well,  I  have  no  clothes,  no  character,  no 
real  friends,  no  one  to  gpeak  a  word  for  me; 
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what  can  I  do  ?    For  instance,  the  last  two 
times  but  one,  that  good  man  that  comes 
here  to  visit  us,   and  who  has  been  at  me 
attain   and    again  ;  he   is   a  good  man.     I 
know  that  very  well,  and  really  I'm  very 
much  obliged  to  him  ;  but  its  no  use,  I  say, 
it's  no  use,  and  I  ought  to  know;  for  didn't 
Mr.  Taylor  twice  get  me  into  a  situation  I 
but  the  moment  they  found  out  that  I  was 
a  gaol  bird,  they  sent  rae  away.     Yes  :  that 
good  man  got  me  clothes,  gave  me  a  little 
pocket-money,   guaranteed    my   character, 
and  yet  I  was  dismissed  each  time  before 
ten  days  were  over.     It*s  of  no  use,  I  say, 
no  uie  at  all ;    people  wont  have  a  known 
thief    in     their     establishment,     whatever 
change  may  have  taken  place  in  him."     *'  I 
think    I    may    succeed    in  finding  you  a 
home."    A  bitter  sarcastic  smile  was  the 
only  answer  I  received.     "  May  I  rely  on 
your  reformation  ?"     **  No,"  replied  Dixon, 
in  a  voice  so  firm  and  so  emphatic  as  to 
make   my  heart  tremble.    **  It's  all  over," 
he   added.     "  What !  the  last  time   did  I 
not  do  and  bear  my  utmost ;  I  kept  away 
from  those  dens  of  vice,  where  I  might  have 
found  food  for  the  moment ;  I  kept  away, 
for  I   don't  love  vice  and  blackguardism. 
I  tried  to  get  work  ;  I  went  to  the  railway- 
stations  ;  I  offered  to   carry  portmanteaus 
and  parcels,  to  get  in  coals,  to  clean  knives 
— any  thing,  I  did  not  care  what  I  did  to 
earn  an  honest  penny;  but  two-pence  was 
all  I  could  obtain,   and  on  that  I  lived  for 
three  days.     On  the   fourth  I   was  despe- 
rately hungry.    Still  I  retained  hope.     The 
fifth  day  did  the  job.     I  was  passing  near 
the   Victoria-bridge,  when  the  fumes  of  a 
cook's-shop   assailed  me ;    at    once    I  felt 
ready    to     yield.        Somehow    my    better 
nature  resisted.     I  was    thus    divided    be- 
tween two  impulses,  and  for   a  long  time 
could  not  come  to  a  decision.     Only,  one 
thing  was  fixed — I  could  tear  not  myself  from 
the  spot.     There  I  stood  inwardly  debating 
what  I  should  do,  when  a  gentleman  pass- 
ing at  the  very  moment  that  a  new  joint 
made  its  appearance,  I  attempted  to   pick 
his  pocket,  but  in  the  agitation  of  my  mind, 
doing  the  trick  clumsily,  I  was  handed  over 
to  the  police,  and  so  here  I  am ;  and  now 
no  more  bother,  stealing  is  my  trade.     So- 
ciety won't  give  me  work,  and   so  it  must 
keep  mc  in  prison  or  out  of  prison  ;  and,  to 


tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  much  care  which 
it  is."  '*  I  will  return  to-morrow,"  I  said, 
and  at  once  took  my  departure. 

liEADER, — I  had  determined  to  make  an 
experiment.  Long  have  I  been  of  opinion 
that  individual  benevolence  only  can 
redeem  the  criminal.  The  warmth  of 
living  personal  sympathy  may  melt  down 
an  opposition  which  incarceration  and 
force  do  but  render  more  stern  and  unyield- 
ing. And  surely  if  society,  by  its  awful 
disregard  of  education,  creates  prisoners, 
those  members  of  society  who  recognise  a 
higher  law — the  law  of  Christian  duty  as 
taught  and  enforced  by  Christian  love — 
ought,  as  they  are  by  every  consideration, 
bound,  to  apply  the  sole  remedy  to  this  ter- 
rible, this  growing  disorder — the  prison 
fever  ;  the  moral  fever,  which  has  destroyed 
its  myriads,  and  will,  unless  a  preventive 
be  found,  destroy  myriads  and  myriads 
more.  True,  oh !  too  true,  is  Harry 
Dixon's  tale.  His  experience  has  been 
the  experience  of  untold  thousands  of  boys 
and  girls.  Hunger  at  the  first  drove  him 
to  theft ;  and  that  hunger  came  from  the 
vices  of  an  ignorant,  and,  because  ignorant, 
a  brutal  father.  The  same  hunger,  occa- 
sioned by  the  guilty  neglects  of  society, 
brought  him  nine  times  within  the  polluted 
walls  of  a  prison.  And  now — so  did  I  feel 
— must  he  perish  ?  Perish  he  will,  unless 
some  friendly  hand  is  extended  for  his 
rescue  ;  even  at  the  moment  he  is  sinking 
to  rise  no  more. 

I  hastened  home.  I  obtained  the  consent 
of  my  wife,  ever  ready  for  deeds  of  charity. 
In  a  few  days  Harry  Dixon  was  a  member 
of  my  family.  I  have,  in  consequence,  suf- 
fered some  inconvenience.  One  servant 
has  given  me  notice  to  leave,  the  other  has 
refused  to  make  his  bed.  No  matter,  my 
daughter  will  perform  the  last  office,  and 
another  female  will  be  readily  found.  So 
far  as  the  conduct  of  Harry  is  concerned, 
I  am  well  satisfied.  The  experiment  is,  I 
know,  only  just  commenced;  but  I  have 
found  in  him  a  moral  sensibility,  and  a  cer- 
tain high  mindedness  that  I  did  not  expect. 
This  discovery  has  given  me  confidence. 
I  begin  in  faith,  hope,  and  love.  It  is  a 
great  undertaking,  and  some  day  I  may 
report  the  result. 


A  Large  Time  at.— The  Morning  Star,  published  at  Cincinnati,  relates  the  following 
anecdote  of  a  young  gentleman  of  the  south,  who  expended  a  large  fortune,  money,  lands, 
negroes,  everything,  in  a  course  of  intemperance  and  profligacy  :— "  He  had  just  paid  a  last 
year's  grog  bill  of  .SOO  dollars.  One  day  he  was  walking  in  the  street  very  leisurely,  when, 
seeing  a  physician  on  the  opposite  side,  he  called  to  him  to  come  over.  *  Doctor,  said  he,  •  I 
^vish   you'd  just  take  a  look  into  my  throat.'    *  I  don't  discover  anything,  sir,'  said  the  doctor. 

*  You  don't  ? '  said  he,  '  why  that's  strange ;  will  you  be  just  kind  enough  to  give  another  look?' 

*  U»-:ally,  sir,'  said  the  doctor,  after  a  second  look,  '  I  don't  see  anything.'     '  No !  why,  doctor, 
there  is  a  farm,  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  twenty  negroes  gone  down  my  throat !'" 
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THE  WORKING  MAN^S  GARDEN. 


All  descriptions  of  fruit  trees  may  now  be 
moved  with  much  greater  advantage  than 
in  spring,  but  as  this  is  peculiarly  the 
proper  season  for  commencing  pruning  of 
common  fruits  we  shall  see  to  it  first. 

PRUNING. 

Practice  is  necessary  to  enable  a  gar- 
dener to  prune  judiciously,  and  in  order 
that  our  friends  may  practice  until  they  are 
perfect,  with  as  little  injury  to  their  trees  as 
possible,  we  shall  endeavour  to  render  the 
principles  of  the  art  simple  and  familiar  by 
our  description. 

Gardeners  divide  the  branches  of  fruit 
trees     into     three     classes, — the     **  wood 
branches,"  the  "false  wood  branches,"  and 
the  **  fruit  branches."     The  first  receive 
the  name  by  which  they  are  distinguished, 
because  they  are  the  large  strong  branches, 
which  form  the  head  of  the  tree,  and  serve 
as  a  basis  to  those  which  bear  the  fruit. 
The   *'  false  wood    branches"    are     those 
which  spring  from  a  bough  in  a  part  where 
no  eye  is  visible.     The   "  fruit  branches" 
are  those  which  produce  the  buds.     In  ap- 
pearance there  is  not  much  difference  be- 
tween an  eye  and  a  bud.    An  eye  is  a  little 
pointed  tumour,  enclosing  a  packet  of  leaves, 
and  is  the  first  rudiments  of  a  branch  ; 
while  the  bud  is  a  tumour  of  a  larger  size 
and  a  more  rounded  form,  enfolding  the 
flowers,  and  of  course  the  fruits  which  suc- 
ceed them.     Now  that  we  can  distinguish 
the  branches,  let  us  get  the  pruning  knife, 
and   cut  off"  first  all  the  false  wood,   then 
look  out  for  those  which  are  called  *' ragged 
branches,"   and  lop  them  also.      Ragged 
branches    are   extremely   incompact  ;    the 
complexion  of  the  bark  is  faint ;  the  eyes 
are  but  little  swelled,  and  are  very  distant 
one   from  the    other.     Decayed    branches 
should  be  removed  next.    When  all    this 
has  been  done,  an  old  French  gardener  re- 
commends us  to  call  to  our  aid  *'  propriety" 
and  **  economy."    The  first  will  teach  us  to 
exercise  judgment  before  we  use  the  knife 
among  the  wood  and  fruit  branches ;  and 
the  latter  will  direct  us  where  retrenchment 
of  sap  is  necessary,  and  where  it  would  be 
proper  to  diffuse  more  of  it. 

No  regard  should  be  paid  to  a  branch 
unless  it  shoots  from  one  that  was  lopped 
at  the  last  pruning  ;  neither  are  those  es- 
teemed which  spring  immediately  from  the 
stem,  or  from  an  old  branch  where  such  a 
production  was  unexpected — that  is,  of 
course,  where  there  was  no  eye. 

PRUNING   APPLE   TREES. 

In  pruning  apple  trees  we  must  recollect 
that  the  fruit  giows  upon  short  spurs  or 
buds  found  along  the  sides  and  the  ends  of  I 


the  branches ;  and  that  if  we  injure,  or 
break,  or  cut  away  these,  we  destroy  our 
own  expectations  of  a  crop.  Some  branches 
bear  a  great  number  of  these  spurs,  and  as 
they  increase  in  length  every  year,  so  do 
their  spurs  increase  in  number.  Such 
branches  should  rarely  be  touched  with  a 
knife ;  but  should  be  trained  along  horizon- 
tally to  the  wall  or  espalier  while  ever  there 
is  room  to  extend  it.  If,  however,  the  tree 
is  a  standard,  which  we  desire  to  keep 
within  a  certain  size,  we  must  cut  these 
fruit  branches  close  to  an  eye  or  a  young 
shoot  ;  this  obstructs  the  sap  in  its  direct 
flow,  and  causes  two  lateral  fruit  branches 
to  shoot  forth. 

When  it  is  requisite  to  make  room  for  a 
branch  that  is  evidently  well  adapted  for 
bearing,  we  should  cut  out  the  most  irre- 
gular limbs,  or  those  which  are  decaying, 
or  too  eld  to  bear  much  longer.  Always 
cut  close  to  a  stem,  or  to  the  lateral  branch 
which  you  desire  to  leave. 

When  a  tree  exhausts  itself  in  wood  and 
no  longer  produces  much  fruit,  cut  it  down 
to  within  two  feet  of  the  ground,  and  con- 
vert its  stem  into  a  stock  for  grafting  on. 
By  this  method  you  will  have  a  fine  young 
tree,  which  in  three  years  will  bear  as 
much  fruit  as  a  newly-planted  one  would  in 
eight.  A  second  method  of  managing 
barren  old  trees  is  to  cut  out  a  dozen 
branches  and  graft  in  their  places  fine 
young  healthy  limbs ;  the  following  season 
do  the  same,  and  continue  the  system  until 
the  whole  tree  is  formed  of  fresh  Avood.  A 
third  method  is  to  remove  the  earth  fr©m 
the  roots  in  early  spring,  and  cut  off  clean, 
with  a  sharp  knife,  two  or  three  of  the 
strongest.  This  operation  renders  the  sap 
less  redundant,  and  it  settles  in  those  parts 
through  which  it  flowed  before  ;  gently 
nourishing  those  buds  of  fruit  which  the 
rapidity  of  its  former  course  or  the  gross- 
ness  of  its  qualities  had  caused  it  to 
abandon. 

PRUNING   GOOSEBERRIES. 

The  gooseberry  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce too  many  shoots  from  its  principal 
limbs  ;  therefore,  if  possible,  these  must 
never  be  shortened,  as  cutting  only  tends 
to  increase  the  evil.  Take  off  superfluous 
branches  to  within  an  inch  of  the  stem,  re- 
move all  mossy  and  old  wood,  and  keep  the 
tree  well  open  to  air  and  light.  The  goose- 
berry may  be  trained  into  a  variety  of 
fanciful  forms— for  instance,  that  of  a  fan, 
of  a  funnel,  of  a  vase,  of  an  espalier ;  but  as 
each  of  these  is  adapted  for  some  particular 
season,  we  shall  return  to  the  subject  at 
some  future  time. 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


FEOM  DECEMBER  15th  TO  DECEMBEIl  21ST. 


Di-cember  15.  Third  Sunday  in  Advent. 
I)eci>;Mber  15,  1083,  died,  aged  90,  Isaalc 
Jf'allun,  an  ingenious  and  amusing  writer,  who 
oained  considerable  celebrity  by  a  treatise  en- 
titled "  Tlie  Complete  Angler,  or  the  Contem- 
pl.iti\e  Man's  llecreation,"  which  has  passed 
through  numerous  editions. 

December  15,  ISIO,  died  Sarah  Trimmer,  a 
litcraiv  lady,  whose  writings  are  principally 
adapted  for  the  moral  and  religious  instruction 
ot  the  more  juvenile  members  of  society. 

December  15,  1816,  died,  Charles,  the  third  Earl 
Stun/iojoe,  a  scientific,  ingenious,  but  somewhat 
eccentric  nobleman.  He  was  one  of  the  many 
Jjiglish  politicians  who  regarded  with  pleasure 
the  daAvn  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  he  even 
openly  avowed  republican  sentiments,  and  went 
f)  f-ir  as  to  lay  by  the  external  ornaments  of  the 
peerage.  As  a  man  ot  science  he  ranked  high, 
b  .th  as  an  inventor  and  patron;  and,  among 
other  things,  was  the  author  of  a  method  of 
securing  buildin!;s  from  fire,  an  arithmetical 
macliine,  a  now  printing  press,  many  improve- 
nieiits  in  stereotype  printing,  a  monochord  for 
tuning  musical  instruments,  a  vessel  to  sail 
against  wind  and  tide,  &c. 

December  10,  1798,  died  Thomas  Pennant,  an 
eminent  English  naturalist  and  antiquary.  He 
published  many  volumes  of  travels,  antiquity,  and 
natural  history,  most  of  which  are  still  popular. 

Dtcember  16,  1834,  many^Ve*  were  kindled  by 
incendiaries  about  this  time,  in  various  i>arts  of 
the  kingdom,  particularly  in  the  eastern  counties. 

December  16,  1835,  Great  fire  in  New  York; 
about  674  buildings  were  destroyed,  among 
which  were  several  public  tdifices,  and  ranges 
of  capacious  and  valuvible  stores  and  ware- 
houses. About  1,000  mercantile  firms  were 
dislodged,  and  the  property  destroyed  was  valued 
at  about  20,000,000  of  dollars,  i'lie  fire  burned 
over  an  area  of  fifty-two  acres. 

December  17,  1830,  died,  Simon  Bolivar,  the 
liberator,  and  for  some  time  president,  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

December  18,  1724,  died,  in  his  81st  year, 
2'homas  Guy,  the  founder  of  Guy's  Hospital, 
bouihwark.  He  was  a  bookseller,  and  kept  a 
shop  in  the  angle  formed  by  Cornhill  and  Lom- 
bard->treet.  He  dealt  largely  in  the  importation 
of  Bibles  from  Holland,  and  afterwards  cori- 
dracied  with  Oxford  for  those  printed  at  that 
University ;  but  his  principal  gains  arose  from 
tbc    disreputable  purchase    of    seamen's    prize 


tickets,  in  Queen  Anue*s  war,  and  by  South-sea 
stock,  in  Yi'iS),  By  these  speculations  and  prac- 
tices, aided  by  the  most  penurious  habits,  he 
amassed  a  fortune  of  nearly  half  a  million  sterling, 
of  which  he  spent  about  £200.000  in  the  building 
and  endowing  his  hospital  in  Southwark.  He 
also  erected  almshouses  in  Tamworth,  and  bene- 
fited Christ's  Hospital  and  various  other  charities, 
leaving  £80,000  to  be  divided  among  those  who 
could  prove  any  degree  of  relation-^hip  to  him, 

December  18,  1778,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was 
born.  (For  a  sketch  of  his  life,  see  Working 
Man's  Friend,  vol  iv.  page  10.) 

December  19,  1546,  was  born,  Tycho  Brahe,  a 
celebrated  astronomer,  at  Knudttorp,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Scania.  He  is  knov/ii  as  the  inventor  of 
a  new  hypothesis  to  explain  the  motion  of  the 
planetary  bodies.  His  scheme  was  a  kind  of 
medium  between  the  ancient  system  of  Ftolemy 
and  that  which  had  been  advanced  by  Copernicus. 
The  obvious  difficulties  of  his  scheme,  and  its 
inferiority  to  the  simpler  and  now  generally  re- 
ceived system  of  Copernicu^,  have  led  some  to 
undervalue  the  abilities  of  Tycho.  He  was, 
however,  a  skilful  practical  astronomer,  and  made 
many  important  observations  on  the  stars. 

December  20,  1716,  was  born,  Thomas  Gray, 
a  distinguished  English  poet.  As  a  poet  he  is 
splendid,  lofty,  energetic,  and  harmonious.  His 
letters  are  esteemed  very  admirable  specimens  of 
the  epistolary  style.  His  "  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard"  has  secured  him  lasting  popularity. 

December  20,  1798,  died,  Alexarider  Kilham, 
the  first  VVesleyan  Methodist  reformer,  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Methodist  "  New  Connexion." 
Mr.  Kilham,  as  well  as  the  Rev.  .John  Wesley,  was 
born  at  Epworth,  in  Lincolnshire.  Most  of  the 
reforms  for  which  Mr.  Kilham  contended — except 
the  admission  of  laymen  into  the  annual  Con- 
ferences— have  since  been  ceded  by  the  parent 
community. 

December  21.  St.  Thomas.  The  Shortest  Day. 
In  London  the  length  is  7  hrs.  44  min.  17  sec, 
allowing  9  min.  5  sec.  for  refraction.  In  London, 
also,  on  this  day,  wardmotes  are  held  for  the 
election  of  the  inquest  and  common  council-men, 
and  other  officers,  who  are  annually  chosen  for 
the  service  and  representation  of  the  respective 
wards. 

December  21,  1849,  Charles  Louis  JS^apoleon 
Bonaparte  took  the  oaths  as  President  of  the 
French  Republic — to  continue  in  office  till  the 
second  Sunday  in  May,  1852. 


The  Operative  Classes  :  their  TitiALS,  Sufferings,  and  Yirtues.— We  have 
already  informed  our  readers  that  the  Narratives  illustrative  of  the  above,  will  be  with- 
drawn from  the  Weekly  Numbers  of  The  Working  Man's  Friend,  and  published  in 
separate  numbers,  each  number  containing  a  complete  Narrative,  thereby  preventing  the 
loss  of  interest  occasioned  by  their  being  broken  up  into  parts.  The  Numbers  will  be 
uniform  with  those  of  Tpie  Working  Man's  Friend,  both  in  size  and^nce.  The  Nar- 
rative now  under  adjudication  is  that  of  "  The  Colliers  and  Miners :  their  unhealthy  and 
hazardous  employments,  and  the  triumphs  of  virtue  and  religion  under  the  most  unfa- 
vourable cifcumstances."    Due  notice  will  be  given  of  its  publication. 
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THE  WORKING  CLASSES  AND  PERSECUTION. 


Every  one  should  look  at  Hogarth's  pictures  of  Persecution,  entitled  *'  Stages  of 
Cruelty."  The  pencil  of  the  artist  has  done  more  to  unfold  and  illustrate  its 
his  tor)',  than  would  have  been  expressed  in  many  volumes.  The?  little  urchin 
begins  with  a  fiy,  a  bird,  or  something  of  that  kind  (for  we  have  not  the  plates 
before  us),  and  by  torturing  these,  prepares  himself  for  a  life  of  cruelty,  and 
becomes  such  a  proficient  in  his  trade  that  at  last  he  can  punch  out  the  eyes  of 
livino-  human  beings,  or  give  their  entrails  to  the  dogs,  and  derive  exquisite 
pleasure  from  their  excruciating  pain.  To  parents  we  v/ould  hint,  never  allow 
your  little  ones  to  pull  flies,  crickets,  or  cockroaches  to  pieces,  because,  by-and-by, 
they  may  improve  upon  this  inhuman  education,  to  make  excellent  Marys  and 
Bonners  of  sanguinary  memory.  We  cannot  say  that  we  should  like  to  see  Guy 
Pawkes  or  the  Pope  burnt,  because  it  shows  that  we  can  be  cruel  in  appearance ; 
and  this  education  in  burning  sinners,  or  supposed  heretics,  will  never  increase  our 
Christian  benevolence,  nor  advance  our  faith  in  the  omnipotence  of  truth  and  moral 

force. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  princes,  prelates,  and  priests  have  been,  the  chief  per- 
secutors ;  but  a  little  inquiry  would  show  that,  however  active  these  personages 
have  been  in  originating  pains  and  penalties  to  make  their  subjects  orthodox,,  yet 
they  have  always  depended  upon  a  large  spice  of  bigotry  in  the  masses.  In  aiming 
at  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  the  chief-priests  would  have  been  completely  out- 
done if  the  common  people  had  shouted  **  Jesus"  instead  of  **  Barabbas."  The 
cry  of  the  mob,  **  Crucify  him!"  "  Crucify  him  !"  decided  his  death,  and  induced 
Pilate  to  ratify  the  popular  sentence.  And  we  add,  that  in  all  persecutions,  if  the 
popes  had  been  doomed  to  burn  all  whom  they  have  condemned,  a  vast  number  of 
heretics,  so  called,  would  have  escaped.  We  query  whether  Harry  the  Eighth 
would  have  liked  the  work  of  butchering  his  wives  himself,  and  certainly  he 
would  have  had  rather  a  hard  task  to  have  executed  all  the  poor  wretches  whom  he 
sent  into  eternity.  It  would  have  been  almost  necessary  to  pass  a  short-hour's  bill 
for  some  of  these  royal  and  priestly  murderers,  if  they  had  been  doomed  to  burn, 
hang,  torture,  and  bury  all  the  hapless  victims  whom  they  sentenced  to  premature 
death,  for  what  they  chose  to  call  heterodoxy.  The  misfortune  of  kings  and  sub- 
jects has  been  that  a  host  of  minions  have  always  been  ready  to  be  employed  in 
doing  any  dirty  or  cruel  work  ;  and  we  shall  not  have  the  world  right  until  the 
working  classes  resolve  that  they  will  never  be  bribed  or  hired  to  be  the  journey- 
men of  political  or  ecclesiastical  despots,  to  rivet  fetters  on  their  brethren,  or  exe- 
cute upon  them  any  unjust  or  cruel  sentence. 

The  recent  events  have  shown  that  we  are  hardly  orthodox  in  the  great  doctrines 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  This,  doubtless,  arises  from  the  want  of  thought ; 
and  the  want  of  correct  thought  on  this  subject  may  be  traced  to  our  miserable 
education.  We  teach  our  children  and  ourselves  almost  anything  but  what  they 
ought  to  know  ;  and  hence  fev/  persons,  even  among  the  learned,  the  wealthy,  and 
ths  pious,  understand  the  civil  and  religious  rights  which  are  the  birthright  of 
every  human  being.  Unfortunately,  the^e  doctrines  are  not  taught  at  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  or  in  many  other  of  our  public  schools.     And  then  a  large  number  of 
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our  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  hardly  English.  The  men  and  women  that 
Conduct  them  are  more  fit  to  be  subjects  of  eastern  despots  than  of  the  British 
empire.  Not  a  few  of  our  editors  would  make  excellent  Turks  or  Russians,  and 
are  actually  a  greater  blight  to  the  country  than  the  Pope  of  Rome.  For  if  we  are 
to  be  persecuted,  it  will  make  but  little  difference  whether  we  have  our  goods 
seized  by  a  Catholic  or  Protestant,  only  that  it  seems  so  thoroughly  out  of  character 
to  be  trampled  in  the  dust  by  one's  own  brethren.  One  learned  doctor  has  lately 
talked  of  shipping  off  Archbishop  Wiseman  and  his  brother  bishops  to  the  Tiber ; 
but  if  we  set  about  transporting  all  persons  who  are  hostile  to  liberty,  it  would  be 
well  not  to  forget  that  we  have  in  the  Protestant  faith  a  great  many  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  are  quite  ready  to  persecute  all  who  differ  from  them  in  politics  or 
religion,  and  are  not  at  all  fastidious  about  the  promulgation  of  their  despotic 
opinions. 

The  mischief  that  is  done  by  intolerant  journals  and  magazines  is  incalculable. 
And  there  are  others,  also,  which  are  hardly  less  objectionable,  for  if  they  are  not 
charged  with  illiberality,  yet,  for  the  most  part,  they  never  advocate  the  rights  of 
man.  It  is  a  great  reflection  on  our  Christianity  that  many  of  the  most  strenuous 
supporters  of  liberty  have  been  infidels.  This  is  not  merely  a  censure  on  religion, 
but  on  humanity.  All  mankind  have  the  same  bodies,  the  same  souls,  the  same 
Heavenly  Father,  and,  therefore,  the  same  natural  rights  ;  and,  consequently, 
ought  to  be  perfectly  free,  and  especially  so  to  utter  their  thoughts  on  religion,  and 
to  use  all  lawful  means  of  propagating  them.  We  believe  there  are  few  of  our 
readers  but  will  agree  to  the  following  sentiments  : — 

I.      No      PERSON      OUGHT      TO      BE      PERSECUTED      FOR        HIS        RELIGION.       Other 

men  and  women  have  the  same  right  to  their  opinions  as  we  have  to  ours. 
Perhaps  we  may  say  that  **  we  are  right  and  they  are  wTong ;"  but  still  we  ought 
to  reflect  that,  in  their  judgment,  '*  we  are  wrong  and  they  are  right  ;'*  and  the  best 
way  of  settling  the  difference  is,  not  by  calling  in  the  civil  power  and  the  sword  of 
the  magistrate,  but  by  a  ?ood  argumentative  discussion.  Political  rulers,  generally 
speaking,  have  been  very  poor  theologians.  They  have  had  more  faith  in  steel  than 
in  logic,  in  fire  and  faggots  than  reason,  in  gunpowder  and  ball  than  in  the  Gospel. 
Besides,  it  does  not  say  much  for  our  own  side  of  the  question  that  we  must  have 
the  aid  of  a  rack  or  of  a  fiery  furnace  to  give  weight  to  our  opinions.  Tortures  can 
be  as  omnipotent  to  defend  error  and  irreligion,  as  to  contend  for  truth  and  godli- 
ness. In  fact,  the  latter  have  never  been  aided  by  them  in  the  least  degree,  and 
therefore  have  always  been  repudiated  by  the  best  and  most  efficient  reformers. 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  never  resorted  to  them.  David  did  not  ask  that  the  Philis- 
tine should  be  stripped  of  his  armour ;  that  his  helmet  of  brass  should  be  taken 
from  his  head  to  make  way  for  the  stone  ;  that  his  coat  of  brass  should  be  stripped 
off;  the  target  of  brass  torn  from  between  his  shoulders;  the  greaves  of  brass  from 
his  feet  ;  the  sword  snatched  from  his  scabbard  ;  the  spear  from  his  hand ;  and  the 
shield  from  his  armour-bearer.  He  did  not  pray  Saul  to  bind  the  giant  hand  and 
foot,  and  then  promise  to  cut-off  his  head ;  but  he  met  him  as  he  was  ;  and  his 
doing  so  showed  his  faith  and  valour.  None  but  cowards  ask  to  have  the  hands  of 
their  enemies  tied  behind  them,  that  they  maybe  able  to  give  them  a  good  dressing. 
Depend  upon  it,  there  is  a  want  of  faith  in  our  principles,  and  a  deficiency  of 
courage  in  our  hearts,  when  we  desire  to  have  the  mouths  of  those  who  differ  from 
us  sewed  up  by  the  State  cobler,  or  their  tongues  cut  out  by  the  sword  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  that  we  may  be  able  to  silence  them  !     We  must  let  everyone  speak 
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out — Protestants,  Catholics,  Inlidels,  Pagans,  and  everybody  else, — remembering 
that  truth  cannot  be  victorious  until  by  argument,  reason,  and  persuasion,  it  has 
fairly  confuted  all  its  foes.     We  certainly  have  no  faith  in  the  sentiment — 

"  Cannon-balls  may  aid  the  truth." 
We  do  not  believe  that  a  single  truth  has,  in  any  degree,  been  aided  by  a  cannon- 
ball,  nor  by  any  of  the  racks  and  torments,  fires,  faggots,  pains  and  penalties  which 
have  ever  been  employed.  Nor  have  acts  of  Parliament  or  State  interference  of 
•any  kind  had  any  effect  in  establishing  piety  or  virtue.  There  is  no  logic  in  gun- 
powder ;  there  is  no  reason  in  thumbscrews;  there  is  no  intelligence  in  lions'  dens. 
No  one  was  ever  enlightened  by  being  shut  up  in  a  dark  dungeon.  Such  cruelty 
jnay  make  hypocrites,  but  has  never  added  a  true  convert  to  any  creed. 

**IIe  that's  convinced  against  his  will 

Is  of  the  same  opinion  still.'* 
We  want  these  sentiments  to  take  deep  root  in  our  factories  and  workshops.     We 
are  anxious  that  the  men  and  women  among  the  masses  should  bo  deeply  imbued 
with  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  that  bigotry  and  persecution 

should  be  sent  back  to  their  homes  and  their  birth-place, the  cabinets  of  tyrants, 

and  the  conclaves  of  priests.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  persecuting  princes  and 
priests,  but  far  worse  to  have  bigoted  companions  in  the  circle  in  which  we  move 
ready  to  execute  any  of  the  intolerant  commands  or  statutes  of  tyrants.  Let  the 
working  classes  be  set  right,  or  rather  let  them  set  themselves  on  these  points,  and 
the  reign  of  bigotry  must  soon  come  to  an  end. 

II,  All  should  be  encouiiaged  to  speak  out.  Medical  men  are  always 
pleased  when  a  disease  shows  itself  by  its  symptoms.  There  is  nothing  that 
baffles  their  skill  so  much  as  for  a  patient  to  be  ill,  and  yet  all  the  diagnostics  con- 
cealed both  from  the  sufferer  and  his  physician ;  and  they  would  think  any  indi- 
vidual a  maniac  who  should  administer  medicine  to  a  sick  person  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  a  complaint  inward  that  it  may  prey  upon  his  vitals.  Now,  error  and 
heresy  are  mental  maladies,  but  how  can  we  know  them  unless  they  are  expressed  ? 
We  cannot  open  windows  into  the  souls  of  men  or  women ;  nor  do  we  require 
to  do  so.  Allow  persons  to  speak  freely,  and  the  utterance  of  their  thoughts  will 
soon  make  their  minds  transparent.  *'  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
tongue  speaketh."  It  is  a  difhcult  thing  to  be  a  hypocrite  always.  The  principles 
of  the  most  consummate  deceiver  will  occasionally  ooze  out  in  spite  of  all  his 
caution.  Nothing  has  so  great  a  tendency  to  produce  hypocrisy  as  to  imj^ose 
penalties  on  freedom  of  speech.  Doubtless,  there  have  been  millions  who,  from 
fear  of  the  stake,  the  thumbscrew,  or  some  other  penalty  or  torture,  have  never 
uttered  their  real  religious  sentiments. 

Political  and  ecclesiastical  tyrants  have  frequently  degraded  their  subjects  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  convert  every  man  and  woman  into  a  spy  on  one  another,  so 
that  children  have  betrayed  parents  ;  parents,  children  ;  brothers,  sisters  ;  sisters, 
brothers;  wives,  husbands;  friends,  friends;  and  neighbours,  neighbours  ;  so  "that 
a  man's  foes  were  those  of  his  own  house."  Jill  free  intercourse  was  interrupted, 
and  hypocrisy  everywhere  prevalent.  How  strange  that  princes  and  prelates 
should  have  thought  that  the  climax  of  legislative  and  spiritual  wisdom  was  to 
produce  a  world  of  dissemblers !  And  not  only  in  governments,  but  even  in 
private  life,  liberty  of  speech  is  not  always  allowed.  Manj^  an  anxious  inquirer 
has  doubts,  which,  to  save  his  credit,  he  is  doomed  to  conceal,  Paul  has  said, 
•*  Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good  ;"  but  **  to  prove,"  or  try,  is  to 
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doubt :  because  no  one  attempts  to  prove  or  try  what  he  firmly  believes.  But  in 
our  day  you  must  take  everything  upon  trust,  pin  your  faith  to  the  sleeve  of  every 
do^^matist,  differ  from  no  one,  and  demonstrate  nothing  ;  and  thus  an  age  seemingly 
free  from  persecution  is,  after  all,  too  conventionally  intolerant  to  permit  its  citizens 
to  utter  their  thoughts  with  freedom.  Many  a  youth  has  been  despised  and  called 
a  thousand  bad  names,  and  driven  into  confirmed  infidelity,  for  uttering  an  honest 
doubt,  which  a  little  kindness,  reason,  and  patience,  might  have  satisfactorily 
answered. 

The  only  way  to  correct  an  error  which  is  preying  upon  the  soul  is  to  hear  it 
patiently,  understand  it  fully,  and  confute  it  rationally.     You  cannot  cut  heresy 
out  of  the  mind  as  you  can  let  pus  out  of  a  wound.     There  is  no  lancet  so  fine  as 
to  reach  the  intellect ;  infidel  or  superstitious  thoughts  cannot  be  amputated  like 
cancerous  or  mortifying  members.     Calvin  did  not  cure  Servetus  by  burning  him. 
Unless  we  can  eradicate  the  error,  and  leave  the  soul  entire,  we  can  do  nothing. 
We  once  heard  of  a  man  who  could,  without  any  use  of  the  knife,  extract  a  cancer, 
and  so  heal  the  wound,  that  scarcely  a  scar  was  left  behind.    Such  is  the  skill 
required  in  correcting  the  errors  of  the  world.     We  must  sever  them  from  the 
heart  without  mutilating  the  immortal  principle  in  which  they  were  generated. 
If  we  believe  scripture  and  history,  there  are  myriads  numbered  with  the  saints  in 
bliss  who  were  once  the  worst  of  infidels,    and  yet  there  is  now  no  mark  or  sign  of 
their  former  unbelief  left  on  their  souls.     Divine  love  removed  their  heresies  and- 
infidelity,  and  did  so  without  any  spiritual  injury  to  their  spirits.     Their  sins  were 
not  burnt  out,  but  graciously  taken  away.    Their  physician  was  not  the  magistrate,, 
but  the  kind-hearted  teacher.    They  confessed  their  faults,  acknowledged  their 
wanderings,  and  were  kindly  led  into  all  truth.     But  they  never  could  have  been- 
set  right  if  they  had  been  prohibited  from  uttering  their  convictions. 


THE    FAIRY    GIFTS— A    CHRISTMAS    BALLAD. 

By  Miss  H.  M.  Rathbone,  author  of  "  Life's  Sunshine,"  &c. 


It  is  Christmas  Eve,  and  a  frosty  night, 
When  the  air  is  keen  and  the  ground  is  white  ; 
When  the  rich  and  poor  together  meet. 
In  the  busy  market  and  crowded  street ; 
When  purses  are  open,  and  hearts  are  kind, 
And  ever  unheeding  the  cold  north  wind, 
The  mingled  throng  for  that  feast  prepare, 
Which  all  but  the  poorest  at  Christmas  share. 
And  on  this  evening  might  you  have  seen 
Many  a  pleasant  familiar  scene — 
Of  happy  homes  and  bright  fires  stirred. 
And  the  sound  of  glad  voices  in  laughter  heard  ; 
Of  fond  lovers  meeting,  and  boards  well  spread 
For  the  hungry  poor,  by  kind  hearts  fed. 

1 

And  in  one  of  the  humblest  dwellings  there, 
Sits  a  young  fair  wife  yet  unworn  by  care. 
She  listens  for  sounds  of  coming  feet, 
Longing  her  husband's  return  to  greet. 
He  comes,  and  the  children  around  him  press, 
With  welcome  loud,  and  with  warm  caress. 
They  open  the  basket  that  he  hath  brought, 
FiU'd  with  good  things  he  that  night  hath  bought  *. 
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There's  sugar  and  spices,  and  fragrant  tea, 

And  they  search  with  no  small  anxiety, 

To  see  if  the  christening  cake  is  come, 

A  luxury  rare  in  their  frugal  home. 

For  to  church  next  day  must  the  new-born  go, 

Tho*  the  ground  is  white,  and  the  wind  doth  blow ; 

But  baby  will  lie  in  its  mother's  breast, 

And  the  cold  cannot  pierce  that  soft,  warm  nest. 

And  the  children  they  laugh  in  their  mirth  and  glee, 

As  they  think  how  merry  the  feast  will  be. 

The  morning  comes — and  with  thankful  heart, 
The  little  band  to  the  church  depart. 
With  laurel  and  bay  is  the  organ  cro^vn'd. 
As  it  peals  with  joyful  yet  solemn  sound  ; 
There  is  scarlet  holly  on  every  side. 
And  the  church  is  deck'd  like  a  new-made  bride. 
To  the  sculptur'd  fount  the  baby  came. 
And  the  priest  bestowed  a  Christian's  name ; 
And  he  blessed  the  white-robed  infant  child, 
"Who  look'd  in  its  mother's  face  and  smil'd, 
As  if  it  knew  on  that  holy  morn. 
The  Saviour  had  unto  men  been  born. 

In  their  humble  home  the  board  was  spread, 
And  grace  was  first  by  the  father  said  ; 
Grateful  and  happy  the  good  man  felt, 
Yet  deep  in  his  heart  a  wish  there  dwelt, 
That  fairies  would  visit  the  earth  once  more. 
As  'tis  said  they  did  in  times  of  yore. 
For  he  feared,  so  poor  his  appointed  lot, 
That  his  child  by  fortune  might  be  forgot. 
When  just  at  that  moment  the  sun  shone  bright. 
Filling  the  room  with  a  brilliant  light ; 
And  with  silver  wings  and  outstretch'd  hand. 
Do  fairy  forms  round  the  cradle  stand  ; 
And  thus  in  chorus  with  voices  sweet, 
With  joyful  tidings  the  child  they  greet:— 

"  Rejoice  !  for  a  bounteous  Heav'n  doth  give. 
Its  gracious  gifts  unto  all  that  live : 
There  is  compensation  in  every  lot  ; 
And  thou,  though  born  in  a  humble  cot, 
Shalt  share  in  the  favours  we  still  bestow. 
As  we  did  many  hundred  years  ago. 

"  Should  poverty,  baby,  press  thee  hard, 
And  thou  be  of  food  and  warmth  debarr'd  ; 
Should  days  of  suffering  make  thee  weary. 
And  the  future  seem  both  cold  and  dreary  ; 
Then  slumber  shall  her  sweet  vigils  keep, 
And  thine  be  the  blessing  of  tranquil  sleep, 

"  Tho'  no  ermin'd  robes,  and  no  rich  estate, 
Shall  e'er  on  thy  lowly  fortunes  wait, 
The  free  fresh  air  is  a  boon  from  Heav'n, 
Which  to  rich  and  to  poor  alike  is  giv'n. 
Sunshine,  and  flowers,  and  redbreasts'  song. 
In  fragrance  and  beauty  to  thee  belong  , 
And  in  woodland  scenes  shalt  thou  roam  afar, 
And  silently  gaze  on  the  evening  star ; 
While  the  dark  blue  vault  where  the  planets  shine, 
Shall  ever  instruct  thee  in  love  diviue. 
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♦'  And  when  youth's  brief  years  shall  have  hurried  by, 
And  sorrow  have  dimm'd  thy  aching  eye, 

In  the  Book  of  books  thou  shalt  comfort  read,  | 

Of  unfailing  help  in  the  hour  of  need !  ^ 

Should  dark  temptations  e'er  cloud  thy  way. 
Or  those  whom  thou  lovest  go  far  astray, 
Oh  remember  that  there  are  sabbaths  given 
To  recall  such  wanderers  back  to  Heaven  ! 

*'  And  when  hoary  age  shall  have  brought  thee  low, 
Thy  brown  locks  turning  like  wintry  snow  ; 
When  thoughts  of  sin  and  of  time  misspent, 
And  thy  sad  return  for  mercies  sent, 
O'erwhelm  thy  soul,  then  bethink  thee  prayer 
Is  ever  a  refuge  from  fell  despair. 

*'  And  now  while  still  we  around  thee  sing, 
One  other  gift  to  thee  we  bring. 

"VVe  give  thee  a  heart  as  tender  and  kind  ^  i 

As  the  sun's  warm  rays,  or  the  summer  wind ;  i 

A  spirit  as  glad,  contented,  and  gay, 
As  ever  a  long  wish'd  for  holiday. 
And  thus,  if  from  evil  passions  free. 
This  humble  home  shall  like  Eden  be.'' 


The  fairies  ceas'd,  and  the  fairies  fled. 
But  still  the  bright  sun  its  radiance  shed 
Around  the  dear  little  baby's  bed. 

So  pious  and  gentle,  good  and  mild. 

She  grew  in  favour,  that  poor  man's  child, 

And  her  father's  heaviest  cares  beguil'd. 

And  every  evening  since,  they  say. 
He  blesses  the  happy  Christmas  day. 
When  the  fairies  around  his  child  did  pray. 


THE    BRITISH    MUSEUM.  — No.    IL 
A  VISIT  TO  IT  IN  EARLY  DAYS. 

It  is  probable  that  the  first  collector  of  objects  which  are  now  considered  to  con- 
stitute a  Museum,  so  far  as  our  country  was  concerned,  was  the  gardener  of  King 
Charles  I.,  John  Tradescant.  He  had  travelled  over  great  part  of  Europe,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  visited  Egypt  and  other  countries  of  the  East.  He  collected  in 
his  travels  plants,  seeds,  and  curiosities  of  every  kind.  At  South  Lambeth  he 
had  a  botanical  garden,  and  in  his  house  there  he  deposited  his  curiosities.  It 
was  called  **  Tradescant*s  Ark.'* 

It  contained  specimens  of  minerals,  plants,  birds,  fishes,  and  insects,  as  well  as 
coins  and  medals,  and  a  variety  of  things  then  considered  great  rarities.  It  was 
favoured  not  only  by  the  visits  of  ^he  nobility  and  gentry,  but  by  many  gifts  from 
them.  They  are  noticed  in  a  work  published  by  the  proprietor  in  1656,  entitled 
"  Museum  Tradescantianum  ;  or,  a  Collection  of  Rarities  preserved  at  South  Lam- 
beth, near  London."  It  appears  from  this  work  that  the  Tradescants,  father  and 
son,  had  brought  together  a  large  collection,  involving,  however,  not  only  much 
that  was  valuable,  but  many  absurdities.  *'  In  their  time,"  says  Pennant,  *'  Zoology 
was  in  a  low  state,  and  credulity  far  from  being  extinguished.  Among  the  eggs 
was  one  supposed  to  have  been  the  egg  of  the  dragon,  and  another  of  the  griffin. 
You  might  have  found  here  two  feathers  of  the  tail  of  the  phoenix  and  the  claw  of 
a  ruck,  a  bird  able  to  truss  an  elephant."  This  museum  passed  into  the  hands  ?f 
Elias  Ashmole,  who  founded  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford, 
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The  dwellers  in  IjOiiJoii,  or  the  visitors  to  it,  who  felt  some  curiosity  as  to 
natural  objects,  would  have  their  niiuds  directed  to  the  Jh-itish  Museum,  as  the 
only  place  where  this  feeling  could  be  gratified  in  days  long  since  passed.  It  will 
be  interesting,  therefore,  to  observe  the  state  of  the  collection  in  that  edilice  between 
forty  and  forty-five  years  ago,  especially  as  we  sliall  hereafter  have  the  means  of 
presenting  a  contrast  which  cannot  but  prove  singularly  impressive. 

On  entermg  the  gate  of  the  Museum  the  first  objects  which  caught  the  attention 
were  two  large  sheds,  defending  from  the  inclemency  of  tho  seasons  a  collection  of 
Egyptian  monuments,  the  whole  of  which  were  taken  from  the  French  at  Alex- 
andria. The  most  curious  of  these  was  the  large  Sarcophagus,  which  was  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  outer  coffin  of  Alexander  the  Great,  formed  of  variegated 
marble,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  Here  were  also  two  statues,  taken  with 
the  rest,  of  lloman  sculpture,  supposed  to  be  those  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Sevcrus. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  great  hall,  the  most  curious  articles  were  two  Egyptian 
monuments  of  black  marble,  standing  upright.  They  were  brought  fronr  the 
Ikluseum  of  Cleopatra,  which  stood  near  Alexandria,  and  were  sent  from  Egypt  by 
]Mr.  Wortley  Montague,  the  husband  of  the  celebrated  lady  of  that  name.  Oa  the 
right  there  was   a  ram's  head  curiously  sculptured,  from  Thebes. 

From  the  hall  the  visitor  passed  through  an  iron  gateway  to  the  great  stair- 
case, opposite  to  which  stands  a  mahogany  model,  exhibiting  the  method  used  by 
Mr.  Milne  in  constructing  the  works  of  Blackfriar's-bridge  ;  and  beneath  it  were 
some  fragments  from  the  Giant's  Causeway  in  Ireland.  On  the  one  side  of  the 
staircase  was  a  valuable  collection  of  inscriptions,  with  a  few  basso  relievos, 
chiefiy  Greek  and  Koman.  The  wall  of  the  staircase  was  adorned  by  a  landscape. 
In  the  middle  were  two  or  three  ancient  altars,  and  at  the  top  a  model  of  a  first- 
rate  ship  of  war. 

The  first  room  was  devoted  to  antiquities,  chiefly  Eg^qotian  and  Etruscan.  Over 
one  of  the  doorways  was  a  portrait  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  by  whom  a  great 
part  of  its  contents  was  presented.  The  picture  was  the  work  of  Sir  Joshua 
lleynolds.  A  stand  in  the  first  wmdow  was  filled  with  relics  of  ancient  Egypt, 
among  which  were  several  small  representations  of  mummies,  used  as  patterns  for 
those  who  chose  and  could  afford  to  be  embalmed  after  their  decease.  In  the  next 
two  windows  there  were  stands  filled  with  small  bronzes  from  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  many  of  which  were  very  beautiful.  There  was  a  larger  case  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  filled  with  similar  remains.  A  smaller  one  contained  a  cork 
model  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sybil  at  Tivoli.  The  presses  around  the  room  were 
filled  with  vases,  and  other  curiosities,  chiefly  of  Etruscan  workmanship. 

The  corners  of  the  second  apartment,  opposite  the  light,  were  occupied  by  two 
Egyptian  mummies,  richly  painted,  from  the  catacombs  of  Sakhara,  near  Cairo. 
Over  one  was  a  sculpture  of  Laocoon  and  his  sons ;  over  the  other  was  a  model  of 
a  Chinese  j  unit.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  a  glass  stand  contained  some  miniatures, 
among  them  were  those  of  Charles  I.,  Cromwell,  and  Sir  Thomas  More.  The 
watch  of  the  Protector  was  placed  by  the  side  of  his  portrait.  Beneath  this  stand 
was  a  curious  model  of  a  Persee  burial-ground.  In  the  presses  round  the  room, 
among  various  specimens  of  art,  were  many  of  Kaff'aelle's  China ;  and  the  walls 
above  were  decorated  with  a  variety  of  implements  of  war  from  different  quarters 
of  the  globe. 

The  third  room  contained  a  rich  collection  of  curiosities,  brought  by  Captain 
Cook  from  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  In  the  left  corner  was  the  mourning  dress  of 
an  Otaheitean  lady,  a  singular  combination  cf  taste  and  barbarity ;  and  opposite 
were  rich  cloaks  and  helmets  of  feathers  from  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Over  the 
fireplace  were  various  articles,  as  bowls,  and  above  them  battoons,  and  other 
weapons  of  war.  The  next  objects  which  claimed  attention  were  the  idols  of  the' 
different  islands,  hideously  made  ;  near  these  were  the  drums  and  other  instruments 
of  music.  A  small  glass-case  presented  a  comparison  between  a  breast-plate  from 
the  Friendly  Islands,  and  another  taken  from  an  Egyptian  mummy,  wb.if?b  ex- 
hibited a  singular  coincidence. 
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The  manuscript  department  was  now  entered.  Here  was  the  collection  of  Robert 
Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford.  He  was  a  great  encourager  of  learning,  and  the  largest 
collector  in  his  time  of  all  curious  manuscripts  and  books  in  print,  especially  those 
concerning  the  history  of  his  own  country.  He  was  also  himself  a  man  of  taste 
and  letters.  His  collection  was  afterwards  much  augmented  by  his  son.  One  of 
its  curiosities  is  a  volume  of  royal  letters,  from  the  year  1437  to  the  time  of 
Charles  I. 

Here,  too,  were  tlie  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Cole  and  Sir  William  Musgrave,  and 
those  presented  by  Sir  John  Cotton,  as  well  as  the  collection  of  Dr.  Thomas  Birch, 
a  voluminous  writer  of  the  last  century.  Born  of  Quaker  parents,  he  received  his 
education  at  several  schools  kept  by  persons  of  that  persuasion.  It  was  the  wish 
of  the  father  to  bring  up  his  son  a  coffee-mill  maker,  which  was  his  own  business  ; 
but  the  youth,  feeling  a  decided  attachment  to  literature,  was  at  length  permitted  to 
follow  his  own  inclination ;  the  father  declining,  however,  to  afford  him  any  main- 
tenance  or  assistance.  Separating  himself  from  the  Society  of  Friends,  he  took 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  preferment  flowed  in  upon  him  more  rapidly 
than  might  have  been  expected.  He  now  produced  a  great  variety  of  works,  among 
which  is  a  *'  General  Dictionary,"  in  ten  volumes,  folio ;  and  an  edition  of  the 
**  State  Papers  of  Thurloe,"  Secretary  of  State  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  in  seven 
volumes,  folio.  His  other  works  are  too  numerous  to  be  here  specified.  Besides 
these,  and  Letters  between  Colonel  Hammond,  Fairfax,  and  Cromwell,  respecting 
Charles  I.,  he  left  a  great  quantity  of  valuable  manuscripts  to  the  British  Museum. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  works  in  this  room  was  the  most  ancient  manuscript 
known  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  It  was  sent  as  a  present  from  Cyril,  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  Charles  I.,  and  was  said  to  be  the  -work  of  Theclas, 
an  Egyptian  lady  of  quality,  about  the  year  390.  There  were  also  two  manuscript 
copies  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  in  Hebrew,  and  a  variety  of  other  manuscripts, 
very  splendidly  illuminated  with  coloured  drawings  and  gilding.  On  the  table  of 
the  room  was  the  celebrated  Magna  Charta  of  King  John.  It  is  written  on  a  large 
roll  of  parchment,  and  was  much  damaged  in  the  year  1738,  when  the  Cotton 
Library  took  fire  at  Westminster.     Part  of  the  broad  seal  remained  annexed. 

From  the  manuscript  department  the  visitor  reached  the  great  saloon,  finely  or- 
namented with  fresco  paintings  by  Baptiste,  the  ceiling  being  adorned  with  a  re- 
presentation of  Jupiter  casting  his  thunder-bolts  at  Phaeton  ;  and  the  other  gods, 
actuated  by  various  passions.  On  a  table  in  the  centre  stood  a  magnificent  Etrus- 
can vase,  presented,  with  the  others  above  it,  by  Sir  William  Hamilton.  Here  were, 
also,  a  beautiful  model  of  the  Barberini  vase,  by  Mr.  Wedge  wood,  and  a  variety  of 
Koman  and  other  remains. 

The  mineral-room  was  next  entered  :  fossils,  minerals,  metals,  pebbles,  crystals, 
and  precious  stones,  of  various  colours  and  splendour,  presenting  a  very  remarkable 
sight.  Among  these  was  an  Egyptian  pebble,  broken  by  accident,  exhibiting  on 
both  pieces  a  representation  of  our  poet  Chaucer.  Here,  also,  was  a  garnet  of 
considerable  size,  and  a  beautiful  box  formed  of  Corinthian  marble. 

The  two  adjoining  rooms  contained  chiefly  some  fossils,  dried  plants,  shells,  and 
insects,  with  a  few  animals.  Among  these  was  a  jaw-bone  of  the  mammoth. 
Passing  by  the  great  staircase  to  the  bird-room,  the  eye  caught  a  variety  of  nests, 
among  which  was  that  of  the  taylor-bird,  the  eggs  of  which  were  stitched  together 
with  grass.  Above  the  case  where  these  were  preserved,  was  the  duck-bill,  lately 
brought  from  New  Holland,  having  a  body  resembling  the  otter's,  with  a  bill  and 
nostrils  like  a  duck,  short  webbed  feet,  and  a  tail  similar  to  that  of  the  beaver. 
Among  the  birds,  the  birds  of  Paradise  were  especially  attractive. 

The  next  and  last  apartment  contained  animals  in  spirits;  and  from  a  glance  at 
these,  the  party,  not  exceeding  fifteen,  according  to  the  rule,  were  let  out  by  the 
attendants.  In  this  state  the  British  Museum  continued  for  many  years.  An 
impulse  was,  however,  given  to  the  public  mind,  and  the  effect  of  it  became  in- 
creasingly apparent.  The  Parliamentary  Return  for  1807  gives  the  number  of 
visitors  at  13,046;  in  1814  it  is  stated  at  33,074  ;  in  1818  it  was  63,253  ;  in  1821 
it  was  91,151 ;  in  1825  and  1826  the  numbers  are  127,643  and  123,302;  but  in  1827 
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prevailing  distress  appears  to  have  reduced  the  numbers  to  79,131.      In  1835  the 
visitors  amounted  to  289,104  ;  and  since  then  their  number  has  greatly  increased. 

In  a  Parliamentary  Committee  some  years  ago,  one  of  the  witnesses  says  : — 
"There  is  one  important  feature  with  respect  to  the  British  Museum  in  themmd 
of  the  public,  that  I  am  much  pleased  with — the  general  good  feeling  exhibited  by 
them  on  all  occasions.  *  *  *  *  There  is  also,  I  may  observe,  no 
scribbling  about  the  Museum,  and  the  only  instance  in  which  I  found  any  remark 
made  was  by  some  ignorant  man,  who  wrote  with  a  piece  of  red  chalk  on  the 
bannisters  leading  to  the  King's  Library,  *  Museaum.'  "  The  same  witness,  on 
being  asked  for  information  as  to  the  comparative  behaviour  of  the  public  of  the 
present  and  of  a  former  day,  replied: — **The  British  Museum  has  only  become 
very  popular  within  the  last  f^w  years.  Time  was  when  we  had  not  more  than 
200  visitors  a  day  ;  we  have  n6\v  2,000,  3,000,  4,000,  5,000,  and  sometimes  6,000 
visitors  in  a  day.*'  Even  that  number  is  often  greatly  surpassed.  Monday  is 
generally  the  busiest  day ;  and,  sometimes,  one-half  of  the  day's  visitors  will 
arrive  after  two  o'clock.  A  careful  observer  has  occasionally  remarked  the 
number,  especially  on  line  days.  The  average  was  about  fifty  every  five  minutes 
during  the  last  two  hours  of  the  Museum  being  open. 
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HIGH  STATE  AND  ROYAL  HOUSEHOLD  FUNCTIONARIES.— Continued. 

Harking  back  to  the  Horse. — The  price  of  Pages  of  "  Honour." -—frhat  Mr,  Secretary-of-War  says 
on  the  subject.— Turning  over  a  new  leaf  of  pages  in  the  Royal  volume, — Pages  of  the  Backstairs 
State  Pages,  Pages  of  the  Chamber,  and  of  the  Presence. — The  Lord  Chamberlain  and  his  depart' 
vient.—Boyal  forte  for  pianoes,  very  fortissime. — More  singularity  of  Regal  Expenditure. — Two 
hereditary  holders  of  the  same  office, — Peculiarities  in,  the  perquisite  line. — The  Queen^s  Privy 
Purse  and  the  private  talk  about  it. — The  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  his  pay  and  performances, — 
Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber  ;  their  pay  and  duties, — Ditto  of  the  Maids 
of  Honour,  and  Bedchamber  Women, — Petticoat  Politics,  and  their  pernicious  pressure  on  the 
People. 


Since  our  last  chapter  was  in  type  there 
has  been  issued  the  evidence  taken  at  the 
beginning  of  last  session,  before  the  com- 
mittee on  army  and  ordnance  expenditure  ; 
and  from  which  enormous  volume,  extend- 
ing to  nearly  1,300  folio  pages,  we  propose 
to  take  a  passage  or  two,  illustrative  of 
that  portion  of  the  subject  which  had  re- 
ference to  the  miUtary  commissions  granted 
to  the  Pages  of  Honour.  Our  authority  on 
the  subject  is  the  first  in  the  world,  being 
none  other  than  the  Secretary-at-War,  Mr. 
Fox  Maule,  who,  being  under  examination 
by  Mr.  Hume,  states  as  follows.  We  con- 
dense the  questions  and  answers  into  a 
continuous  narrative  for  the  sake  of  space 
and  simplicity. 

Mr.  Fox  Maule  says :  With  regard  to  the 
supernumerary  officers  of  the  Foot  Guards, 
when  the  Guards  were  reduced,  they  used 
formerly  to  be  placed  on  half-pay,  pre- 
viously to  1821  ;  but  on  that  reduction  the 
supernumerary  officers  were  retained  upon 
full  pay,  the  difference  between  it  and  half 
being  so  trifling  that  it  was  better  to  retain 
their  services  than  to  let  them  go  idle  on 
half-pay — meaning,  that  they  should  fall 


into  vacancies  as  vacancies  occurred.  The 
captains  at  that  time  at  once  fell  into 
vacancies,  from  the  removal  of  officers  of 
the  Guards  to  half-pay,  who  held  the  rank  of 
general  officers,  and  therefore  the  only 
parties  who  had  to  be  provided  for  were 
ensigns  and  lieutenants,  and  they  would 
have  been  disposed  of  also,  but  from  the 
circumstance  that  there  are  certain  indi- 
viduals attached  to  the  court,  who  formed 
part  of  the  royal  establishment,  named 
Pages  of  Honour,  who  receive  commissions 
in  the  Guards ;  and,  therefore,  when  there 
have  been  vacancies,  which  have  been  filled 
by  pages  in  rotation,  they  have  not  fallen 
to  be  filled  by  supernumerary  officers.  But 
as  fast  as  vacancies  which  do  not  fall  to  be 
filled  by  the  pages  can  be  occupied  by 
supernumeraiies  which  exist,  they  are  so. 
They  would  have  all  been  reduced  long 
since,  but  for  the  appointment  of  pages  to 
commissions  without  purchase. 

Mr.  Maule  went  on  to  state  in  detail  the 
nature  of  the  arrangements  glanced  at, 
from  which  it  appears  that  there  have  been 
twenty-eight  pages  appointed  to  commis- 
sions in  the  Foot,  Grenadier,  Coldstream, 
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and  Fusiliers,  since  1825,  at  a  loss  to  the  |  ing  which  guided  the  Monarch  and  Parlia- 
public  of  about  £2,000  a  year,  or  £50,000  '  ment,  when  the  civil  list  was  voted ;  his 
for  the  twenty -five  years— though  this  is  an  i  lords. lip  maintaining,  that  if  the  dignity  of 


item  of  which  the  public  never  hear  a  word 
and  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  firsi  time  the 
fact  ever   obtained    currency    among    any 
portion   of  the   community.      It  does   not 
appear  that  any  regular  number  of  years' 
occasional  attendance'  on  the  Sovereign  is 
necessary  to  constitute  a  page's  claim  to  a 
commission,   the    matter   being    regulated 
more  by  the  age  than  the  service  of  the 
party — if  service  it  canbe  called.  About  six- 
teen is  the  period  for  ceasing  to  be  a  page,  as 
previous  to  that  age  a  commission  is  not 
attainable.     And  quite  early  enough  too, 
the  reader  will  doubtless  say,  especially  as 
the  fortunate  youths  who  are  pages  receive 
about  £120  a  year  for  figuring  on  state  oc- 
casions   half-a-dozen  times  a  year    at  the 
utmost.     AVe  shall  have  to  recur  hereafter 
to  the  Guards  in  a  separate  article,  and  the 
materials  for  that  purpose,  we  are  happy  to 
say,  are  alike  curious  and  abundant. 

JBesides  the  Pages  of  Honour,  there  are 
numerous  others.  1st — Five  Pages  of  the 
Back  Stairs,  whose  names  (avc  quote  the 
**  Court  Kalendar ;  or,  Hed  Book,"  for  1851) 
are  herewith  given,  in  case  any  of  our 
country  friends  should  need  the  assistance 
of  these  important  personages,  during  a 
sojourn  in  London — viz.,  John  Whiiing,  H. 
Kinnaird,  A.  F.  Gerding,  T.  Bachelor,  and 
John  Taylor,  all  esquires,  of  course,  for,  ex- 
clusive of  perquisites,  they  have  four  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year  each.  One  or  other  of 
these  is  always  at  the  door  of  the  Queen's 
apartments,  i'rom  morning  till  night,  when 
their  duty  ceases ;  and  at  her  Majesty's 
dinner  two  of  them  wait  upon  her. 

2ndly — Two  Pages  of  the  Presence,  S. 
Sliepperd  and  G.  Beckham,  Esqrs.,  who 
wait  upon  the  Lords  and  Ladies  in  Waiting, 
and  are  subordinate  to  the  Back  Stair  Pages. 
Their  salaries  range  from  £140  to  £280, 
with  a  large  allowance  for  lodging-money 
and  board  wages  when  off  duty.  There  is 
but  one  Page  of  the  Chamber,  Mr.  Heller, 
a  nominee,  it  is  said,  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
to  overlook  the  other  pages.  What  his 
salary  is  we  do  not  know ;  neither  do  we 
know  the  salaries  of  the  Pages  of  the  Pre- 
sence, of  whom  there  are  six,  first  and 
second  class, — the  former  being  almost  as 
rarely  employed  as  the  Pages  of  Honour, 
except  that  one  of  them  attends  daily  for 
orders  at  the  palace ;  but  the  others  approach 
nearer  to  what  is  understood,  generally,  by 
the  word  servant.  Great  reductions  have 
of  late  years  been  effected  in  the  number 
and  cost  of  the  pages  generally ;  and  this  is 
another  of  the  items  of  economy  which  Lord 
Brougham  considers  to  have  been  a  de- 
parture from  the  principles  and  understand- 


the  Crown  is  to  be  upheld  on  less  than  was 
voted  for  that  purpose,  it  is  the  nation,  not 
individual  members  of  the  royal  family 
(meaning  Prince  Albert),  who  should  profit 
by  the  retrenchment. 

All  the  pages,  except  the  Pages  of  Honour, 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain,  the  chief  officer  of  the  Household,  of 
whom  and  whose  department  we  now  come 
to  speak.      When  that   officer   laid  before 
Parliament  his  expenditure  for  the  year  pre- 
ceding her  Majesty's    accession,  the  sum 
was   £41,898,  made  up  in  a  manner  quite 
as  curious   as  the  little  bill  of  particulars 
presented  by    the  Master  of    the    Horse. 
We    give     some    of    these    oddities,     re- 
questing   the  reader  to   remember  that  it 
is  for  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam and  Adelaide,  when  it  may  reasonably 
be  supposed  that  all  the  ordinary  require- 
ments had  long  been  laid  in ;   hence   the 
prime  source  of  astonishment  at  such  an 
entry  as  £356  for  piano-forte  makers  and 
organ  builders  !     We  only  select  a  few  par- 
ticulars :  upholsterers  and  cabinet-makers, 
£11,381 ;  joiners  and  blind-makers,  £1,038; 
carpet  manufacturers,  £225 ;  turners,  mat- 
layers,  and  floor-cloth-makers,  £690  ;  lock- 
smiths,ironmongers,  and  armourers,  £4,119; 
clock-makers  and  opticians,  £895 ;  piano- 
forte-makers and  organ  builders,  £356  ;  or- 
molu restorers,  carvers  and  gilders,  £395 ; 
japanners,    £654;     paper-hangers,    £898; 
linendrapers,  £1,962;  semptresses,    £284; 
stationers,     booksellers,     and     engravers, 
£1,080;    card-makers     (besides    preceding 
entry),  £118;  modellers  and  floor-chalkers, 
£137  ;  washing,  £3,104  ;  soap  (besides  the 
washing  aforesaid),  £419;  chimney-sweep- 
ers,   B150 ;   surgeons,  &c.,   £1,957  ;  allow- 
ances in  lieu  of  apartments,  £4,631 ;  other 
allowances,  of  various  kinds,  amounting  to 
about  £6,500.    Accordingly,    £42,000  was 
voted  for  the  tradesmen's  expenses  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  and  £66,500  for  the  sala- 
ries of  that  department,  made  up  in  the 
mode  we  shall  detail  in  speaking  of  the  offi- 
cials who  receive  it.    And,  fir:>t,  as  to  the 
Lord  Chamberlain. 

This  office  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  wholly  different  orie,  the  Lord  Great 
Chamberlain.  The  latter  is  an  hereditary 
office,  inherited  jointly  (for  old  feudal  family 
reasons  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into)  by 
Lord  Willoughby  D'Ersby  (the  present 
holder)  and  the  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley, 
who  was  Great  Chamberlain  last  reign,  and 
will  be  next — that  is,  the  person  possessing 
the  marquisate.  The  Great  Chamberlain 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  household,  \\U 
duties  bciiiK  cgnfiued  to  the  regulation  of 
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ceremonials  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
occasion  of  opening  and  proroguing  Parlia- 
ment (for  which  he  regulates  the  issue  of 
tickets),  and  at  other  times  of  solemnity. 
He  is  one  of  the  very  few  functionaries  now 
paid  by  perquisites,  but  we  believe   these 
are  compounded  for  when  they  arc  claimed, 
and  the  proceeds,  we  also  believe,  handed  to 
Lord  Willoughby's  secretary,  Mr.  Robert 
Burrcll.      The    delivery   of  the    sword   of 
state  to  a  distinguished  member  of  the  ex- 
isting administration  is    left  wholly  to  his 
choice  and  discretion  ;  as  is   likewise  the 
iitting-up  of  Westminster-hall  for  the  coro- 
nation, when  he  is  entitled  to  forty  ells  of 
crimson  velvet  for  his  own  robes  ;  and  on 
the  day  of  the  ceremony  it  is  his  duty  to 
carry  the  royal  wearing  apparel  to  the  king, 
for  which  he  is  entitled  to  the  bed,  furniture 
of  the  room,  and  the  king's   nightgown.  (!) 
Before,  as  well  as  after  dinner,  he  claims  to 
serve  the  monarch  with  water,  and  to  have 
the  costly  basins  and  towels  as  his  reward. 
How  all  this  was  managed  on  the   Quee?i's 
coronation,  we  reall}'^  don't  know ;  but  we  be- 
lieve the  whole  of  the  perquisites  named  were 
compounded  for ;  though  he  obtains   those 
due  on  ttie  creation  of  every  peer,  or  when  one 
does  homage  to    the   monarch.     At  these 
times  he  is  supreme  over  all  the  black  rods, 
ushers,  and  so  forth,  in  the  Upper  House. 

The  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Argyleshire,  was  in  1848  appointed 
to  succeed  Earl  Spencer  as  Lord  Chamber- 
lain of  the  Household,  who  has  the  supervi- 
sion of  all  persons  and  things  pertaining  to  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  royalty — births, 
marriages,  funerals,  revels,  mournings,  re- 
ligion, physic,  and  all  the  administrations  of 
these  and  numerous  otherpursuits.  His  salary 
is  £2,000  a  year,  and  that  of  his  vice,  Lord 
E.  G.  F.  Howard  (son  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, Master  of  the  Horse),  is  £1,500;  and 
they  have  a  considerable  staff  to  assist  them, 
the  salaries  of  such  corps  amounting  to 
about  £3,000  a  year.  Adopting  the  order 
of  precedence  laid  down  in  the  **  Court  Ka- 
lendar,"  the  first  officer  of  importance  in  this 
department,  but  who  is  not  in  reality  amen- 
able to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  is  the  Keeper 
of  her  Majesty's  Privy  Purse,  now  filled  by 
Lieut.  Col.  Hon.  C.  B.  Phipps,  brother  to 
the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  the  Ambassador 
to  Paris.  Mr.  Phipps,  who  was  late  Private 
Secretary  to  Prince  Albert,  is  the  officer 
through  whom  is  laid  out  the  sum  of 
£60,000  per  annum,  which,  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years,  Parliament  has  placed  at  the 
private  disposal  of  the  monarch  for  chari- 
ties, &c.  &c.,  and  when  George  III.  (in 
whose  reign  the  custom  came  in  vogue) 
went  deranged,  the  purse  was  placed  into  the 
hands  of  commissioners.  An  unfriendly 
court    critic,    to    whom   we    have    before 


alluded,  says  that  the  greater  portion  of  this 
sura  is  appropriated  to  the  individual  (that 
is,  not  the  monarchial)  uses  of  the  Queen 
and  her  husband,  and  that  the  royal  boun- 
ties arc  literally  filched  (for  that  is  the  real 
meaning  of  the  accusation)  from  out  the 
£86,000  allowed  by  Parliament  for  defrayal 
of  the  tradesmen's  expenses  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lord  Stewart,  such  "economy  " 
being  rendered  necessary  by  the  cost  of 
Osborne-house,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the 
hoarding  propensities  of  the  Royal  Consort. 
We  know  not  what  ostensible  foundation 
there  may  be  for  this  allegation  ;  but  the 
reader  will  probably  agree  with  U3,  that  in 
the  simple  and  honest  characlir  of  her 
Majesty  (as  shown  by  paying  her  father's 
debts,  twenty  years  after  his  demise)  the 
nation  have  a  tolerable  security  in  the. 
honourable  fuHilnient  of  the  obligations  she 
impliedly  contracted  with  her  people  when 
she  accepted  the  magnificent  allowance 
made  her  for  purposes  clearly  defined  by 
express  statute.  The  Privy  Purse's  salary 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
himself— viz.,  £2,000  a  year,  with  apart- 
ments and  other  advantages  ;  and  Mr. 
Phipps's  secretary,  Mr.  Harrison,  has  also 
a  liberal  salary,  but  of  the  exact  amount 
we  are  ignorant. 

The  next  office  we  come  to  is  the  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies,  whose  duties  are  pretty 
well  defined  by  his  title.  The  post  is  at 
present  held  by  Col.  Hon.  Sir  E.  Cust,  bro- 
ther of  the  Earl  of  Brownlo w,  and  an  old  Pen- 
insular soldier.  He  obtained  his  knighthood 
when  Prince  Leopold,  to  whom  he  was 
equerry,  ascended  the  Belgian  throne  ;  ond 
his  wife  is  a  bedchamber  woman  to  the 
Duchess  of  Kent.  His  salary  is  £300  a 
year,  his  badges  and  trappings  being  paid 
for  extra  by  Parliament,  and  appearing  every 
year  in  the  miscellaneous  estimates,  when 
they  give  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  commentary 
that  might  as  well  be  avoided,  for  the 
amount  is  but  the  merest  trifle,  and  the 
nation  ought  tc  be  spared  the  offensiveness 
of  so  paltry  a  demand,  especially  seeing  the 
open-handed  munificence  with  which  they 
contribute  to  everything  pertaining  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown.  The  Master  has  an  as- 
sistant, Col.  Cornwall,  who  is  paid  6s.  8d.  (!) 
every  day  he  is  on  duty,  and  a  Marshal, 
the  Hon.  Spencer  Lyttleton  (brother  to 
Lord  Lyttleton,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Woi- 
cestershire),  who  receives  £100  a  year. 
The  services  of  this  triumvirate  are  only  in 
request  at  levees,  drawing-rooms,  and  simi- 
lar ceremonials,  when  presentations  to  the 
Sovereign  take  place,  the  Master  regulat- 
ing the  order  of  things  thereat. 

The  next  functionary  is  the   Mistress  of 
the  Robes — namely,  the  Duchess  of  Suther 
land,  who  has  held  the  office  each  time  the 
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Whigs  have  been  in  power  during  the  pre- 
sent reign,  and  there  is  understood  to  be 
between  her  Grace  and  the  Queen  a  much 
warmer  feeling  than  mere  official  or  state 
relationship  would  alone  account  for.  As  her 
name  implies,  the  Mistress  sees  to  the  state 
costume  of  the  Queen,  but  merely  by  superin- 
tending it.  In  all  processions  she  walks 
immediately  after  the  Queen,  or  rides  in 
same  carriage.  Her  salary  is  £500  a  year, 
and  the  same  is  paid  to  each  of  the  eight 
ladies  of  the  Bedchamber,  who,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  are  the  Marchioness  of  Douro, 
the  Countesses  of  Charlemont,  Mount  Edg- 
combe,  Gainsborough,  and  Desart;  Yis- 
countesses  Jocelyn  and  Canning,  and  Lady 
Portman ;  and  an  extra  Lady  of  the  Bed- 
chamber, the  Duchess  of  Norfolk.  On  an 
average  the  attendance  of  each  of  these 
ladies  (one  only  being  on  duty  for  a  fort- 
night at  a  time,)  is  about  six  weeks  in  the 
year,  though  sometimes  one  will  remain  on 
duty  for  another. 

The  Maids  of  Honour  are  the  Hons. 
Matilda  Paget,  Amelia  Murray,  Eleanor 
Stanley,  Lucy  Mary  Kerr,  Caroline  Mar- 
garet Dawson,  Caroline  Fanny  Cavendish, 
and  Flora  C.  J.  Macdonald.  Salary  £300  a 
year  each.  Duties,  a  month's  attendance 
(two  maids  at  a  time)  in  turn,  on  her 
Majesty,  during  which  period  they  are 
much  more  the  companions  than  the  me- 
nials of  the  Monarch — dining  at  the 
royal  table,  as  do  also  the  Ladies  of  the 
Bedchamber,  together  likewise  with  the 
Eight  Bedchamber  Women — viz.,  Ladies 
Caroline  Barrington,  Charlotte  Copley, 
Theresa  Digby,  Forbes,  and  Gardiner ; 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Anson  and  Mrs.  Brand;  and, 
Extra  Woman,  Mrs.  Pratt,  who  is  perma- 
nent, or  resident ;  salary,  also  £300  a  year  ; 
the  duties  much  the  same  as  in  the  preced- 
ing case,  only  somewhat  humbler,  one  ''wo- 
man '*  being  in  attendance  at  a  time,  and 
for  a  fortnight. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  can  such  particu- 
lars as  these  concern  the  Working  Man? 
Why,  not  much,  certainly,  at  first  sight. 
But  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  politics 
of  some  of  these  fair  ones  sufficed  to  over- 
throw the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  R. 
Peel,  to  drive  the  great  warrior  and  the 
great  statesman  from  office,  to  counteract 
the  course  of  progression,  and  to  imperil  the 
welfare  of  the  Working  Man  and  of  the 
whole  human  family  for  a  very  consider- 
able period ;  for  there  cannot  now  be  any 
reasonable  doubt,  that,  had  Sir  11.  Peel  re- 
tained power  in  1839,  he  would  have  earlier 
entered  upon  free-trade,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility been  thus  enabled  to  avert  the  greater 
portion  of  the  terrible  consequences  of  the 


Irish  famine.  The  whole  particulars  of 
what  was  commonly  called  the  Bedchamber 
Plot  have  already  been  detailed  in  The 
Working  Man's  Fuiend,  in  the  sketch 
of  Sir  R.  Peel,  consequently  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  advert  to  them  here,  farther  than 
to  say  that  political  considerations  have 
wholly  ceased  to  influence,  if  they  ever  did 
influence,  her  Majesty,  and  equally  so  her 
ministers,  in  the  choice  of  the  ladies  about 
the  Royal  person.  Many,  we  believe  the 
majority,  of  those  females  whose  names  we 
have  enumerated,  belong  to  families  who 
are  opposed,  in  great  measure  at  least,  to 
the  policy  of  the  present  advisers  of  the 
Crown.  For  instance,  the  husbands,  sons, 
or  brothers  of  several  voted  towards  the 
close  of  last  session  against  Lord  Palmer- 
ston — a  vote  which,  if  successful,  would 
have  annihilated  the  Russell  administration. 
It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  the  business 
of  a  mighty  empire  should  be  brought  to  a 
stand-still,  nay,  for  a  while  forced  back- 
wards, by  a  miserable  back-stairs  influence 
that  one  would  hardly  believe  could  eftbct 
any  serious  impediment  in  a  petty  parochial 
German  state.  But  the  Queen's  late  uncle, 
the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  her  premier,  the 
late  Lord  Melbourne,  who  had  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Royal  Household,  and,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  of  the  royal  mind,  were 
just  the  men  to  invest  sinister  influence, 
like  that  spoken  of,  with  extraordinary  im- 
portance, and  to  convert  it  to  the  account 
of  faction,  altogether  regardless  of  the 
people.  However,  a  repetition  of  intrigues 
of  this  sort  is  wholly  impossible,  or,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  public  are 
perfectly  indifl"erent  to  them,  however  mo- 
mentous they  still  may  continue  in  the  eyes 
of  that  tenth  part  of  the  world  who  have  been 
well  described  as  not  knowing  how  the  re- 
maining nine-tenths  live.  This  is  the  work 
of  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  is  not  one  of  the  least 
valuable  obligations  he  has  conferred  upon 
his  country.  On  coming  back  into  office, 
in  1841,  knowing  the  constitutional  strength 
he  had  behind  him,  both  in  Parliament  and 
out  of  doors,  he  made  no  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  the  arrangeanents  before  adverted 
to  ;  but  her  Majesty,  with  great  good  sense, 
surrounded  herself  with  ladies,  the  politics 
of  whose  male  relatives  were  in  consonance 
with  those  of  her  jesponsible  advisers.  The 
public  ceased  to  bestow  a  thought  on  the 
matter,  one  way  or  another  ;  and  gradually 
the  female  portion  of  the  Royal  Household 
became  of  the  miscellaneous  character  we 
have  seen ;  and  such  it  is  likely  ever  to  re- 
main, though  it  is  of  extremely  small  conse- 
quence whether  it  does  or  not. 
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Many  persons  arc  anxious  for  some  data  upon  which  they  may  fonn  an  estimate 
of  the  expenses  involved  in  a  visit  to  London,  and  a  stay  there  for  a  few  days.  We 
believe  the  impression  is  pretty  generid  that  it  is  a  most  expensive  place  to  live  in ; 
that  lodgings  are  high,  provisions  dear,  and  sight-seeing  a  very  costly  thing  indeed. 
In  the  experience  of  thousands  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  this  is  true.  Many  re- 
gard a  visit  to  London  as  a  kind  of  Saturnalia, — a  season  of  licence,  during  which  the 
restraints  of  prudence  and  decorum  and  virtue,  which  are  maintained  at  home,  are 
thrown  aside.  London  is  a  place  of  temptation  ;  it  has  its  expensive  pleasures,  and 
its  still  more  expensive  dissipations.  But  some  of  our  readers  will  probably  be 
surprised  when  we  say,  that,  to  men  of  prudence  and  self-control,  as  we  trust  most 
of  the  working  men  who  read  our  pages  are,  and  as  their  preparations  to  visit 
this  Exhibition  will  assuredly  help  to  make  them — men  of  temperate  and  frugal 
habits,  willing  to  limit  their  enjoyments  to  those  of  an  innocent  and  rational 
character,  and  generally  to  keep  cheapness  in  view, — London  is  about  the  most  in- 
expensive place  in  the  whole  luorld ;  and  if  the  working  man  can  manage  to  get  over 
the  railway  fare  to  and  fro,  and  see  his  way  clear  to  a  few  shillings  remaining  after 
that,  neither  he  nor  his  family  need  look  forward  to  his  trip  to  the  modern  Babylon 
with  any  feelings  of  alarm. 

We  intend  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  a  day  in  London,  to  sliow  what  a  man  may 
see  and  what  he  may  live  for,  supposing  him,  be  it  remembered,  all  that  we  have 
described.  A  teetotaler,  of  course,  he  must  be,  for  otherwise  we  cannot  answer  for 
the  inroads  that  gin  and  porter  may  make  upon  his  pockets.  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners have  given  a  hint  on  this  subject,  having  forbidden  the  sale  of  any  intoxi- 
cating drinks  amongst  the  refreshments  in  Hyde-park  ;  and  thus  intimated  that  in 
their  judgment  *'  pure  filtered  water,"  and  tea  and  coffee,  are  the  beverages  most 
conducive  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  wonders  of  the  Industrial  Show. 

The  week's  occupation  of  our  visitors  next  year  will  consist  of  three  things  of 
primary  importance — sleeping,  eating  and  drinking,  and  sight-seeing.  What  will 
be  done  in  the  way  of  lodging  accommodation  we  have  already  given  some  idea  of, 
and  shall  duly  chronicle,  for  the  information  of  our  readers,  from  time  to  time.  A 
clean  and  comfortable  separate  bed  in  a  respectable  house  may  now  be  obtained  for 
a  shilling  or  less  per  night.  It  is  too  early  to  speak  with  confidence  upon  this 
subject  at  present ;  but  remembering  the  check  upon  extortion,  and  the  security 
for  cleanliness  and  general  good  treatment,  which  are  afforded  in  the  arrangements 
of  the  Commissioners  for  the  registration  and  surveillance  of  lodgings,  we  may  at 
least  calculate  that  the  sum  mentioned  above  will  be  sufficient  to  command 
good  accommodation.  The  eating- and- drinking  part  of  the  business  must  next 
be  disposed  of.  If  we  were  addressing  the  very  poor,  we  might  tell  them  how 
a  sufficient  supply  of  wholesome  food  might  be  procured  for  a  few  pence.  Many  a 
man  in  London  knows  how  to  dine  upon  a  penny ;  many  a  man  spends  less  than 
that,  and  does  not  go  altogether  without  dinner  either.  But  we  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  readers  for  whom  this  information  is  intended  are,  for  the  most  part,  ac- 
customed to  a  frugal  comfort  at  home,  and  would  like,  in  moderation  and  tem- 
perance, to  **  enjoy  themselves"  in  London. 

The  first  meal  of  the  day  is  breakfast.  What  abundance  of  accommodation  here 
waits  the  pleasure  of  the  cockney  !  See,  in  every  street — most  of  all  in  those  branch- 
ing off  from  the  great  busy  thoroughfares — the  coffee-shops,  with  their  display 
invitingly  spread  out,  of  rashers  of  bacon,  mutton  chops,  and  muffins  ;  and  gene- 
rally in  the  window,  framed  like  a  picture,  a  table  of  charges,  to  enable  the  man 
of  calculation,  whose  resources  are  carefully  allotted  for  the  day,  to  ascertain  the 
cost  before  he  ventures  in  to  regale  himself. 

Letus  enter  one.  Here,  the  *'  Wellington,"  the  '^Albert,"  or  the  ''Temperance" 
will  do.  We  take  our  seat  in  one  of  the  boxes,  "by  ourselves  alone,"  and  begin 
to  consider  what  we  shall  have.  This  is  the  bill  of  fare  :— Cofi^ee,  with  milk  and 
sugar,  per  cup.  Id. ;  roll  and  butter,  2d. ;  bacon,  2d.  ;  herring.  Id.  Two  cups  of 
coffee,  with  roll  and  butter,  or  roll  and  herring,  will  just  amount  to  4d. ;  or,  sub- 
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stitutiii"-  bacon  for  the  herring,  to  od.  And  a  sumptuous  breakfast  it  is  ;  at  least, 
so  we  think  it,  as  our  attention  is  divided  between  the  delicacies  before  us  and  the 
*'  latest  intelligence  "  of  the  Times y  Chronicle^  or  Daily  Neios^  which  we  are  holding 
■wet  from  the  press  in  our  hands.  Having  read  the  despatch  from  Paris,  bringing 
the  news  from  our  friends  in  that  city  down  to  last  night,  glanced  over  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  debating  whilst  we  were  sound  asleep  in  bed,  and  made  ourselves 
acquainted  with  whatever  else  is  going  on  in  the  busy  world — as  it  becometh  men 
"  in  town,"  who  have  presently  to  write  down  and  tell  all  the  news  at  home  ;  and 
having,  moreover,  duly  fortified  ourselves  against  the  attacks  of  hunger  for  some 
hours  to  come,  we  sally  forth  and,  joining  the  stream  of  eager  bustling  passengers, 
wind  our  way  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  Hyde-park,  paying  our  shilling  for  admis- 
sion, and  drinking  in  the  wondrous  sights  which  the  busy  industry  of  all  lands  has 
sent  to  win  our  admiration. 

Dinner  is  a  thing  of  taste.  A  plain  hungry  man  will,  however,  prefer  the  good 
homely  fare  of  a  plate  of  roast  or  boiled  meat,  with  vegetables  and  bread.  Look 
at  that  shop,  with  the  hot  joints  steaming  in  the  window — fine  well-dressed  meat, 
and  what  variety  of  shape  it  takes  !  Now,  are  you  dainty  ?  Here  are  beef,  mutton, 
lamb,  pork,  and  veal — boiled,  baked,  roast  and  stew ;  ham-and-veal  pie,  steak 
pudding,  &c.  &c.  Make  your  choice.  *' Waiter?"  "Yes,  sir."  **  Roast  beef, 
potatoes,  and  bread,  and  a  glass  of  clear  water."  In  a  few  moments  they  are 
placed  before  you,  the  bright  tin  covers  are  whipped  off,  and  you  set  to.  Gradually 
the  viands  disappear,  and  luckily  your  own  appetite  departs  with  them. 

So  far  well.  But  the  process  of  eating  over,  and  an  extra  quarter  of  an  hour 
spent  over  the  newspapers  to  aid  digestion,  you  begin  to  think  of  paying.  The 
waiter  is  summoned  again.  "  What  have  I  to  pay  ? ''  "  Meat,  4d.,  potatoes,  Id., 
bread,  Id. — any  beer,  sir  ?  "  "No."  **  Sixpence,  sir."  The  little  coin  isforthcoming ; 
if  you  like  to  do  the  thing  genteelly  you  add  a  penny  for  the  waiter,  and  you 
betake  yourself  again  to  the  busy  streets,  with  the  persuasion  that,  for  the  sum  of 
7d.  of  her  Majesty's  currency,  you  have  made  a  meal  which  an  hungry  monarch 
would  not  despise.  If,  however,  your  appetite  be  unusually  whetted  by  the 
piquancy  of  London  sights,  and  the  fresh  air  of  our  parks,  you  may  enlarge  your 
orders  in  proportion,  and  ask  for  a  sixpenny  plate. 

With  most  persons  in  London,  engaged  in  transacting  occasional  business,  or  in 
the  pleasanter  occupation  of  sight-seeing — in  fact,  with  the  great  bulk  of  visitors 
from  the  country,  who  are  not  domiciled  in  the  houses  of  friends,  and  bound  down 
to  their  family  arrangements — the  custom  prevails  of  dining  at  a  late  hour,  when 
the  heavier  part  of  the  day's  occupation  is  over,  and  there  is  little  more  to  do  than 
to  take  rest  and  talk  over  the  transactions  or  the  sights  of  the  day.  Perhaps  our 
readers,  when  they  come  here,  will  find  themselves  falling,  to  some  extent,  into 
the  same  habits,  not,  indeed,  dining  at  six  or  seven  o'clock,  but  postponing  that 
meal  to  a  sufficiently  late  hour  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  more  than  one  meal 
afterwards.  Except  with  gentlemen  who  spend  their  evenings  out,  supper  amongst 
provincials  in  London  is  a  very  light  affair.  Those  whom  we  are  addressing,  we 
presume,  will  take  their  enjoyments  by  daylight,  and  with  bodies  fatigued,  and 
minds,  for  a  time,  almost  bewildered  with  all  they  have  seen,  will  be  glad  to  seek 
repose  at  a  not  very  late  hour. 

A  substantial  breakfast,  and  a  dinner  early  in  the  afternoon,  such  as  we  have 
described,  will  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  but  a  good  tea,  which  may  be  something 
in  the  shape  of  a  repetition  of  the  first  meal  of  the  day  ;  and  if  this  picture  of  a 
good  day's  feeding  in  London  be  a  correct  one  (and  we  pledge  ourselves  that  all  we 
have  said  may  be  done  for  the  money),  the  total  expenditure  for  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  supper,  will  amount  to  from  Is.  6d.,  to  Is.  8d.  That  would  give  d.  comfortable 
day,  whilst  another  four-penny  piece  added  for  a  crust  of  bread  and  cheese,  or  an 
extra  luxury  of  some  kind,  would  enable  a  man  to  live  like  a  prince. 

*'  But  we  shall  want  to  see  some  sights  in  addition  to  the  Exhibition.  We  must 
spend  one  day  in  looking  at  the  other  lions,  and  we  want  to  know  how  much  that 
will  cost  us."  Well,  gentle  readers,  you  shall  know.  What  is  the  smallest  coin 
of  the  realm  ?    A  farthing.    Then,  we  answer,  something  below  that— in  fact, 
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nothing,     England  cannot  boast  of  as  many  gratuitous  sights  as  most  large  coun- 
tries.     Unfortunately,  there   are  money-takers  at  St.  Paul's  and   Westminster 
Abbey,  and  other  places  that  every  Englishman  would  like  to  see.     But  still  there 
are  more  free  shows  than  you  will  have  time  to  visit,  and  those  of  as  much  value 
and  interest  as  any    you  could  pay    for.     We    intend    to    furnish  you  with  a 
complete  list  of  all  these,  with  full  particulars  of  their  position,  their  distances 
from  each  other,  their  relative  claims  to  preference,  &c.,  so  that  you  may  bo  able 
to  spend  what  time  you  have  to  spare  profitably,  in  seeing  what  is  most  worth 
seeing.     In  the  meanwhile,  to  show  you  that  you  will  have  plenty  to  look  at,  we 
will  mention  one  or  two  of  them.     There  is  the  British  Museum,  the  finest  col- 
lection of  specimens  of  all  that  is  curious  in  nature,  iii  history,  and  in   art,  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  world,  and  of  which  we  are  now  giving  a  descriptive  account 
in  a  series  of  papers.     Then  there  are  the  National  and  Vernon  Galleries,   filled 
with  choice  pictures  by  the  best  masters,   ancient  and  modern.     If  you  like  to 
look  upon  places  not  only  magnificent  in  architecture  but  associated  with  the  most 
interesting  incidents   of  English  history,  you   may  tread  the   spacious   floor   of 
Westminster  Hall,  one  of  the  finest  apartments  in  the  world — the  scene   of  the 
coronation  festivities  of  our  kings,  where  the  champion,  on  a  snow-white  steed, 
proclaimed  his  challenge  to  all  traitors  ;  the  chamber  in  which  the  High  Com- 
mission sat  in  judgment  on  Charles  I.,  and  in  which  Warren  Hastings  was  tried. 
Those  folding  doors,  leading  from  its  side,    will  conduct  you  to   her  Majesty's 
principal  courts,  the  Queen's  Bench,  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Common   Pleas, 
where  ermined  judges  sit  to  administer  the  law. 

The  free  sights  of  London  !  Yes,  more  than  you  will  have  time  to  gaze  at.  The 
Glass  Palace  itself,  what  a  sight  that  will  be  !  We  mean  the  mere  structure  apart 
from  the  exhibition  it  will  contain.  Hear  what  plain,  practical,  common-sense  Mr. 
Cobden  says  about  it  in  his  speech  at  the  Huddersfield  Mechanics*  Institute : — 
**  I  was  last  week  in  Hyde-park,  surveying  the  building,  as  far  as  it  had  been 
erected,  for  this  great  Exhibition.  Why,  the  building  itself  would  repay  a  visit  to 
TiOndon,  if  you  walked  all  the  way.  There  never  was  such  a  space  enclosed  by 
human  hands  before.  Talk  of  the  Pyramids  covering  a  large  space,  or  of  the  great 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  or  of  the  Vatican,  or  of  any  other  great  building, — there  never 
was  anything  to  be  compared  to  it — nothing  ever  conceived  by  human  heads,  or 
executed  by  human  hands,  to  compare  with  the  extent  of  this  vast  enclosure ;  and 
it  is  all  of  glass  too.  There  is  nothing  in  the  *  Arabian  Nights'  Tales  '  half  so 
extravagant,  as  to  fancy  18  or  20  acres  of  land  covered  over  with  a  glass  roof." 

Before  our  present  number  reaches  the  hands  of  our  readers  the  Industrial 
Palace  will  be  all  but  completed,  as  far  as  the  erection  itself,  apart  from  its  decora- 
tions and  internal  fittings,  is  concerned.  The  most  difficult  and  critical  operation 
has  been  raising  and  placing  in  position  the  great  ribs  of  the  circular  transept  roof. 
These  have  been  raised  in  pairs  with  the  intermediate  bracings  fixed  to  them. 
Each  pair  of  ribs  weighs  eight  tons.  Seventeen  pairs  of  blocks  were  employed  in 
lifting  them.  The  vast  arches  having  reached  their  elevation,  and  been  carried  to 
the  pillars  on  which  they  are  to  rest,  the  ends  were  gradually  lowered  four  feet 
deep  into  iron  sockets  prepared  for  their  reception.  The  work  of  glazing  was  then 
proceeded  with  rapidly. 

The  question  of  decoration  has  occupied  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. Mr.  Owen  Jones,  an  artist  of  great  eminence  in  that  department  of  his 
profession  to  which  belongs  the  arrangement  and  balance  of  colours,  was  selected 
to  conduct  experiments  ;  and  the  Commissioners  met  for  the  first  time  in  the  new 
building  on  the  6th  instant,  to  receive  his  report.  The  plan  proposed  by  Mr. 
Jones  consisted  of  a  combination  of  blue,  white,  and  yellow,  for  the  columns  ;  blue 
white,  and  red,  for  the  girders  ;  and  white,  yellow,  and  red,  for  the  roof.  After 
lengthened  consideration,  however,  this  plan  was  greatly  modified ;  and  it  was 
decided  that  white  and  blue  colours  should  be  employed  for  the  roof,  and  for  the 
columns  and  girders  white  and  blue,  with  just  sufficient  yellow  to  reduce  the  effect 
of  the  whole  to  a  neutral  tint.  The  light  and  elegant  appearance  of  the  interior 
will  be  aided  by  draperies,  and  the  exterior  adorned  with  flags  and  ornamental 
castings. 
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GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  PROVINCES, 


Edinburgh  numbers  163  exhibitors,  dis- 
tributed as  follows  :— Section  of  raw  ma- 
terials, 14;  machinery,  68;  manufactures, 
02  ;  sculpture,  &c.,  19.  The  space  required 
amounts  to  10,143  square  feet,  viz.,  3,5o8 
feet  in  floor  space,  1,959  in  table  space,  and 
4,610  in  wall  space. 

Elffin  is  about  to  send  specimens  of  whea^ 
and  rye-grass. 

Perlh  will  forward  a  display  of  Scotch 
jewellery  and  precious  stones  upona  *'muli" 
in  the  form  of  a  sheep's  head. 

Ireland  promises  to  be  well  represented 
both  in  raw  materials  and  in  manufactures . 
Lord  Dufferin  and  Mr.  Hennesy  have  offered 
prizes  to  the  pupils  of  the  Belfast  School  of 
Design,  for  the  best  patterns  in  damask 
cloths — the  finished  fabrics  to  be  afterwards 
sent  to  the  Exhibition.  Amongst  the 
articles  forwarded  from  the  sister  island, 
minerals,  and  other  natural  productions, 
and  the  native  manufactures  which  are 
peculiar  to  Ireland,  will  hold  a  conspicuous 
place. 

At  Spitaljlelds ,  Devizes,  and  numerous 
other  places,  public  lectures  upon  the  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  the  Exhibition 
have  been  delivered  to  large  audiences,  and 
have  been  followed  by  the  formation  of 
artizan  clubs. 

From  Guernsey  applications  have  been 
received  from  fourteen  exhibitors,  for  the 
reception  of  fifteen  articles.  150  square 
feet  of  counter  and  100  feet  of  wall  have 
been  allotted.  The  articles  sent  from  this 
island  will  include  a  series  of  Guernsey 
granites,  and  some  fine  specimens  of  raw 
silk,  for  the  production  of  which  a  company 
has  been  formed. 

At  Jersey  the  ladies  are  going  to  hold  a 
fancy  fair  in  connection  with  the  Exhibition. 
Polished  granite,  and  a  species  of  green  stone 
of  very  hard  texture,  will  be  amongst  the 
specimens. 

Manchester  has  asked  for  35,000  feet, 
including  18,000  for  machinery  only. 

From  Nottingham  the  exhibitors  will 
amount  to  87;  the  floor  space  required  will 
be  5,188  feet ;  table  space,  2,302  feet ;  wall 
space,  4,045  feet:  total,  11,595  feet.  All 
the  large  hosiery  houses,  and  those  in  both 
branches  of  the  lace  trade,  will  exhibit. 

At  Reigate  a  gentleman  (T.  Martin,  Esq.) 
has  offered  to.any  lads  of  the  town,  that,  if 
they  will  contribute  a  penny  a  week  to  the 


Exhibition  fund,  he  will  take  them  all  up, 
paying  their  carriage  and  other  expenses. 

The  Isle  of  Sheppy  sends  four  exhibitors, 
and  amongst  others  the  following  articles  : — 
A  carpet  of  Berlin  wool,  worked  on  squares 
by  ladies  ;  a  model  of  a  20-gun  corvette  by 
a  shipwright;  a  specimen  of  native  cop- 
peras ;  and  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
secretary  in  needlework,  worked  by  himself. 

SouthamiJton  will  contribute  a  gas  cook- 
ing apparatus  of  very  ingenious  construc- 
tion. It  will  occupy  four  feet  of  the  floor 
of  the  Glass  Palace,  and  will  be  capable  of 
cooking  a  dinner  for  100  persons  with  one 
shilling's  worth  of  gas,  at  its  present  price. 
An  Exhibition  ball  has  taken  place,  and 
was  a  very  brilliant  affair.  The  shares 
taken  in  the  Working  Man's  Association 
in  this  town  are  upwards  of  800. 

At  Spalding,  amongst  other  contribu- 
tors, are  two  ingenious  mechanics,  one 
of  whom  intends  sending  a  filtering  machine 
on  a  new  principle,  calculated  to  pump 
clear  water  from  the  most  muddy  sources  ; 
and  the  other,  a  model  of  a  new  railway 
signal,  to  prevent  accidents. 

In  Bolton  some  magnificent  specimens  of 
counterpanes  are  preparing.  One  espe- 
cially, exceedingly  rich  and  chaste  in  design, 
the  production  of  an  ingenious  artisan. 

Ashburton  sends  specimens  of  mineral 
productions,  including  the  celebrated  Haytor 
granite  ;  and  several  mechanical  produc- 
tions, including  specimens  of  pottery  from 

Bovey. 

Among  the  contributions  from  Bristol, 
manufactured  articles  in  brass-work  will 
hold  a  prominent  place. 

In  Birmitighafn  there  are  27  exhibiting 
brass-founders  ;  10  button-makers  ;  14  elec- 
tro-platers ;  9  glass  manufacturers ;  13  iron- 
founders;  13  jewellers;  7  lamp-makers  ;  20 
manufacturers  of  general  machiner)'',  and  10 
of  machine  models ;  11  papier  mache 
makers  ;  and  various  others, — amounting 
in  all  to  287  exhibitors,  who  have  applied  for 
20,070  superficial  feet. 

Swiderland  sends  manufactured  iron 
models  of  safety  apparatus  for  descending 
mines,  and  numerous  specimens  and  models 
of  materials  used  in  ship-building,  shipping, 
and  mining. 

Various  places  in  Wales  will  send  speci- 
mens of  flannels. 
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Mr.  Cobden's  Advice.  —  At  this  mo- 
ment, from  all  points  of  the  compass,  from 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  world,  are  wend- 
ing their  way  to  this  great  Glass  Palace  in 
Hyde-park,  the  contributions  of  Central 
Asia,  of  Africa,  of  China,  of  the  west  coast 
of  America ;  and  from  every  country,  civil- 
ized and  uncivilized,  are  coming  contribu- 
tions, the  choicest  specimens  of  human 
skill  and  industry,  in  order  to  be  deposited 
in  Hyde-park,  for  the  special  gratihcation 
of  the  English  people.  And  will  there  be 
a  man  pretending  to  an  atom  of  intelligence, 
^•r  worthy  of  the  a<;e  in  which  he  lives,  that 
will  not  be  prepared  to  make  some  sacrifices 
in  order  to  go  aind  inspect  that  glorious 
concentration  of  human  skill  and  labour  ? 
KecoUect,  you  may  not  see  it  again  ;  and  I 
will  tell  you  why.  Because,  as  soon  as  ever 
this  exhibition  is  over,  France  will  lay  in 
her  claim  to  have  the  next  general  ex- 
hibition of  the  results  of  the  world's  indus- 
try ;  and  depend  upon  it,  the  next  exhibition 
within  four  or  five  years  from  this  time  will 
be  at  Paris  ;  and  no  sooner  will  that  ex- 
hibition be  at  an  end,  than  we  shall  have 
Austria,  or  Prussia,  or  Germany,  or  Rus- 
sia, putting  in  their  claims  ;  and  so  it  will 
make  the  tour  of  the  world,  and  you  will 
have  America  following  their  example. 
vVe  may  not  live  to  see  another  exhibition 
in  London,  therefore  don't  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity, because  every  one  of  your  children 
will  reproach  you  for  not  having  visited  it. 
I  want  you  to  go  to  see  what  other  coun- 
tries can  do  as  well  as  yourselves.  I  do  not 
want  you  to  think  that  manufacturers  are 
going  to  profit  much  by  exhibiting  the 
results  of  their  skill,  or  that  manufacturers 
abroad  are  coming  here  to  steal  the  brains 
of  our  countrymen.  What  you  can  produce, 
and  foreigners  can  produce,  are  much  better 
rewarded  by  such  merchants  as  your  presi- 
dent here,  and  by  their  custom,  than  they 
ever  will  be  by  any  exhibition.  But  go 
there  and  see  what  foreigners  can  do,  and 
you  will  hav6'  more  respect  for  foreigners 
when  you  see  what  they  can  do,  and  the 
friendship  and  esteem  which  will  be  founded 
upon  that  respect  I  regard  as  the  soundest 
security  for  durable  peace  between  the 
nations  of  the  world. — Speech  at  Huddcrs- 
Jield. 


The  Terms  of  Admission. — "We  be- 
lieve the  Commissioners  have  not  yet  come 
to  any  final  decision  upon  this  subject, 
but  the  considerations  we  mentioned  in  our 
last  number  continue  to  be  pressed  on  their 
attention,  and  we  have  every  hope  that  they 
v/illt  prevail.  What  we  said  then  we  re- 
peat. It  will  be  perfectly  legitimate  to 
make  a  high  charge  on  certain  days  to 
those  whose  tastes  and  habits  dispose  them 


to  take  a  comparatively  private  view,  and 
who  can  afibrd  to  pay  for  their  indulgence. 
But  from  the  very  opening  of  the  Exhi- 
bition, there  should  be  some  days  in  every 
week  with  terms  within  the  reach  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays,  the  price  should  be  a 
shilling ;  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays, 
2s.  6d.  ;  and  on  Saturdays,  5s.  But  whilst 
the  principle  of  this  arrangement  is  good, 
the  plan  itself  is  open  to  a  very  grave  ob- 
jection. Visitors  from  the  country,  of  the 
operative  classes,  whose  stay  in  London 
will  be  limited  to  a  few  days  (the  excursion 
trains  are  to  allow  a  stay  *'  in  no  case  ex- 
ceeding six  days"),  and  who  will  of  course 
want  to  avail  themselves  of  the  lowest  rates 
of  admission,  should  be  admitted  on  con- 
secutive days.  Without  this  they  will  be 
obliged  to  leave  London  without  a  suilicient 
inspection  of  the  great  Museum,  or  they 
will  have  to  pay  a  higher  sum  for  their  ad- 
mission than  was  fixed  as  their  rate.  We 
should  propose,  instead  of  the  above  dis- 
tribution of  days,  that  on  th?  first  three  or 
four  days  of  the  week  the  charge  be  Is.  ;  on 
Friday,  2s.  6d.  ;  and  on  Saturday,  5s. 

Whilst  on  this  subject,  we  may  advert  to 
a  point  in  the  arrangements  already  made, 
that  we  think  needs  reconsideration.  The 
agreement  with  the  railway  companies  does 
not  require  them  to  provide  cheap  excursion 
trains  before  the  1st  of  July,  1851.  To  this 
the  objections  are  two.  In  the  first  place, 
the  great  annual  holiday  of  the  north  of 
England — Whitsuntide — falls  in  June,  and 
every  facility  should  be  afforded  the  opera- 
tives of  these  districts  to  pay  their  visit  to 
London  during  that  week.  In  Manchester, 
for  instance,  the  entire  population  turns  out, 
for  the  one  only  time  in  the  course  of  the  long 
twelve  months.  It  is  there  the  race  week, 
and  the  artisans,  glad  to  escape  anywhere 
from  the  factory  and  the  smoky  town, 
hurry  off  in  thousands,  on  foot  and  in  every 
vehicle  they  can  get  possession  of,  to  the 
race  course.  Why  not  divert  the  crowds  of 
Manchester  sightseers  from  the  races  to  the 
industrial  show  ?  Why  not  bring  up  the 
thousands  of  holiday-seekers  to  the  great 
Metropolis  to  gaze  upon  its  wonders  ^  It 
appears  to  us  the  very  week  of  all  the  year 
when  extra  trains  should  be  set  on,  and  we 
must  urge  upon  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
missioners the  importance  of  making  such 
an  alteration  in  the  present  arrangements 
as  will  enable  the  working  classes  of 
that  great  seat  of  manufacture  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  fine  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  Exhibition  afibrded  by  their 
great  annual  holiday.  Others  will  be  able 
to  command  their  own  time,  but  with 
operatives  it  is    cUff'erent,  and   their   cou- 
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venience  must  be  attended  to.  We  invite 
the  committees  appointed  to  superintend 
their  arrangements,  immediately  to  make 
such  representations  upon  this  subject  as 
may  induce  the  Commissioners  to  review 
the  terms  of  their  contract  with  the  railway 
directors. 

Another  objection  is  this — on  every  ac- 
count it  will  be  desirable  to  spread  the  visits 
of  the  people  over  as  long  a  space  of  time  as 
possible.  All  the  local  committees  should  be 
in  communication  with  a  central  committee 
in  London,  who  should  so  arrange  for  the 
visits  from  different  localities  upon  a  con- 
certed plan,  that,  as  far  as  possible,  there 
should  be  a  constant  and  regulated  succes- 
sion— never  a  glut — of  arrivals.  Accommo- 
dation, comfort,  and  expenses  would  thus 
be  in  great  measure  equalized,  and  the  fear 
which  many  entertain  of  evil  consequences 
to  the  health  of  the  Metropolis,  fail  of  being 
realized.  If,  however,  the  Exhibition  is  to 
be  closed  against  the  people  for  two  whole 
months  out  of  the  three  or  four  devoted  to 
it,  any  plan  like  that  we  have  indicated  will 
be  altogether  out  of  the  question ;  and  a 
thousand  inconveniences  to  the  inhabitants 
of  London,  and  to  visitors  themselves,  will 
be  the  consequence. 


The  Phospects  of  War  and  its 
ErrECTS. — War  always  operates  as  a  curse. 
It  is  an  unmixed  evil,  desolating  the  fairest 
lands,  lacerating  the  best  affections,  and 
paralyzing  the  noblest  energies  of  man. 
All  our  readers  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
looking  at  newspapers  know  that  Germany 
has  been  seriously  menaced  with  war  for 
several  weeks  past ;  that  the  unsettled  state 
of  affairs  in  Hesse  Cassel  and  Holstein,  and 
the  hostile  attitude  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
have  led  to  the  establishment  of  vast  mili- 
tary armaments,  and  threatened  Europe 
with  a  long  and  bloody  campaign.  If  the 
two  great  powers  we  have  named  really 
commenced  hostilities,  Russia,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  France,  on  the  other,  with  the 
smaller  States  of  Germany,  would  quickly 
become  involved  in  the  war,  and  Italy 
would  probably  follow. 

These  events  must  necessarily  have  inter- 
fered with  the  success  of  our  Exhibition. 
The  presence  of  war  in  any  land  distracts 
the  minds  of  its  people  from  the  pursuits 
of  peace  and  industry.  The  immensa 
masses  involved  in  the  military  prescrip- 
tions, especially  in  Germany,  and  the  heavy 
contributions  of  money  levied,  would  have 
robbed  the  workshops  of  their  best  hands, 


and  hindered  capitalists  from  engaging  in 
the  works  they  had  projected.  We  should 
thus  have  had  to  regret  the  absence  of 
specimens  of  industrial  produce  from  many 
of  the  principal  manufacturing  countries  of 
the  world,  and  thousands  of  the  visitors  we 
have  been  expecting  w^ould  have  staid  at 
home.  To  show  that  we  have  been  detail- 
ing no  imaginary  evils,  we  may  mention 
as  facts,  that,  in  the  anticipation  of  war, 
many  works  begun  in  Germany  were  ac- 
tually abandoned,  and  that  societies  formed 
in  Berlin  and  other  cities,  for  the  purpose 
cf  providing  for  the  conveyance  and  accom-^ 
modation  of  visitors  to  London,  \vere  dis- 
solved. 

All  our  friends  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  success  of  the  Exhibition,  ought  verily 
to  enrol  themselves  members  of  the  Peace 
Society.  War  would  have  spoilt  the  whole 
thing;  and  we  exceedingly  rejoice  to  find 
that  there  is  great  probability  of  a  pacific 
solution  of  the  questions  that  agitate  Ger- 
many. Monarctis  and  their  counsellors 
seem  alive  to  the  evils  that  would  ref>ult 
from  hostilities,  and  we  trust  that  they  will 
be  able,  as  now  indeed  appears  almost 
certain,  to  agree  to  such  a  settlement  of 
their  disputes  as  will  enable  their  artisans 
to  lay  down  arms  for  the  implements  of 
industry ;  their  capitalists  to  make  becoming 
preparations  for  the  great  competition  to 
which  we  invite  them ;  and  their  visitors* 
societies  and  clubs  to  renew  their  negotia- 
tions in  the  pleasant  prospect  of  a  cheap 
trip  to  London  and  its  celebrities. 


Public  Amusements  near  the  Exhibi- 
tion.— It  is  now  understood  that  permission 
will  be  given,  under  certain  regulations,  for 
the  erection  of  amusement-booths  in  Hyde- 
park.  If  so,  the  intention  of  the  Commis- 
sioners has  undergone  a  change,  as  they 
originally  decided  not  to  sanction  anything 
of  the  sort.  Various  applications,  however, 
having  been  made  to  them — Mr.  Batty, 
amongst  others,  having  expressed  his  wish 
to  erect  a  hippodrome  for  equestrian  per- 
formances— an  intimation  has,  it  is  said, 
been  given  that  the  subject  will  be  recon- 
sidered. The  immense  influx  of  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  will  render  it  of 
great  importance  that  ample  means  of  in- 
nocent recreation  should  be  provided  for 
them,  and  by  sanctioning  the  use  of  some 
portion  of  Hyde-park  for  this  purpose  the 
Commissioners  would  be  able  to  exercise  a 
salutary  control  over  the  amusements  pro* 
vided. 
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ANSWERS   TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  received  several  communications  containing  inquiries  relative  to  the  Great 
Exhibition.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  answer  them  by  letter -y  but  toe  shall  be 
happy y  as  far  as  space  toill  admit^  to  reply  to  our  correspondents  through  tJie  pages  of 
The  Working  Man's  Fhiend. 


X.  (Xorwich.) — The  articles  for  exhibition  have 
been  classified  in  four  great  divisions — viz..  Raw 
Materials,  Machinery,  Manufactures,  and  Sculp- 
ture and  Plastic  Arts.  Each  of  these  is  to  have 
a  definite  portion  of  space  allotted  to  it,  and  the 
local  committees  will  be  bound  in  their  selection 

# observe  the  relative  proportions  determined  on 
the  C.  nmissioners.      We  shall  explain  the 
arrangements  on  this  head  in  our  next. 

H.  K.— We  doubt  not  we  shall  have  a  goodly 
attendance  of  foreign  notabilities,  and  that  the 
curious  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  many 
of  the  distinguished  men  of  Europe.  It  is  said 
that  Louis  Napoleon  is  about  to  take  Uotasio's 
magnificent  hotel  at  Slough  for  himself  and  a 
numerous  retinue,  during  a  month  of  the  Great 
Exposition. 

R.  Engineer.— Both  classes  will  be  benefited 
equally.  Manufacturers  and  merchants  will  go 
to  look  after  their  interests,  and  to  meet  those 

tjreigners  who  may,  from  an  inspection  of  the 
roduct3  of  our  textile  industry,  be  disposed  to 
make  purchases,  and  to  introduce  into  more  ge- 
neral consumption  abroad  the  cheap  and  excel- 
lent fabrics  which  we  can  furnish.  And  working 
men  will  go  to  examine  the  improvements  which 
have  been  effected  in  their  different  trv^des  by  the 
English  and  Scotch,  as  well  as  by  other  nations, 
and  will  carry  back  with  them  correct  notions  of 
ihe  points  in  whichtheir  superiority  or  inferiority 
consists,  suggestive  of  hints  for  removing  the 
latter  and  confirming  the  former, 

A.  Williams. — You  will  of  course  have  to 
exercise  caution.  Every  occasion  drawing  to- 
gether a  large  concourse  of  peo{)le  always  brings 
with  it  a  certain  proportion  of  sharpers.  W^e 
have  no  doubt  the  police  authorities  will  do  what 
they  can  to  protect  the  public,  though  it  is  un- 
derstood that  the  Commissioners  have  not  yet  de- 
termined upon  any  specific  arrangements. 

Subscriber. — A  scheme  is  in  course  of  forma- 
tion for  providing  an  extensive  establishment  for 
the  accommodation  of  artisans.  It  necessarily 
involves  many  points  of  ditflculty,  and  as  the 
arrangements,  when  made,  cannot  well  be  de- 
parted from,  they  must  all  be  well  matured.  Wc 
are  in  a  position  to  command  the  earliest  positive 
information  upon  this  subject,  and  as  soon  as  the 
plan  is  finally  decided  on,  shall  communicate  it 
to  our  readers. 

X.  Y.  Z — In  our  article  upon  living  in  London 
in  the  present  number,  you  will  see  we  promise 
the  very  sort  of  information  you  ask.  A  descrip- 
tive list  of  all  the  sights  and  public  amusements 
that  deserve  notice,  and  are  free  or  low-priced, 
will  be  given  in  good  time. 

Henry  Simpson.— Your  local  committee  ou^ht 
at  once  to  communicate  with  the  commissioners, 
apprizing  them  of  the  number  of  members  en- 
loUed  in  the  club  and  likely  to  visit  London, 
Without  receiving  general  returns  on  this  point, 
they  will  have  no  data  upon  which  they  can  pro- 
ceed in  their  arrangements.    Information  should 


!  also  be  sent  from  each  place  as  to  the  prevalence 
of  any  local  customs  or  holidays  which  may  ren- 
der some  time  more  convenient  than  another  for 
the  visits  of  the  workman  of  that  locality. 

J.  N.  (Sheffield.)— I.  Prices  are  no^  to  be  affixed 
to  articles  exhibited.  We  made  some  remarks 
upon  this  decision  in  our  last  number,  to  which 
we  refer.  2.  The  local  committee  would  furnish 
forms  to  be  filled  up.  3.  The  Patent-laws  in  our 
next. 

Cosmopolite. — The  foreign  Governments  are. 
for  the  most  part,  disposed  to  assist  their  sub- 
jects in  sending  both  contributions  and  visitors 
to  the  Exhibition,  but  there  are  exceptions. 
Thus,  Austria  has  just;decreed  the  dissolution  of 
the  Hungarian  Company  for  the  Promotion  of 
National  Industry. 

G.  A.  F. — In  the  case  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, the  descriptions  must  state  the  name  of 
the  implement  or  article,  its  uses,  any  recent 
improvement,  if  patented,  and  any  other  requisite 
particulars,  in  as  few  Avords  as  possible.  Every 
article  must  be  entered  to  a  separate  number, 
and  the  lowest  selling  price  is  to  be  given. 

L.  (Bath.)— In  the  department  of  sculpture, 
models,  and  the  plastic  art,  the  rewards  will  have 
reference  to  the  beauty  and  originality  of  the 
I  specimens  exhibited,  to  improvements*  in  tho 
processes  of  production,  to  the  application  of  art 
to  manufactures,  and  in  the  case  of  models,  to  the 
interest  attaching  to  the  subject  they  represent. 

Provincial.— The  admission  fee  is  5s.  This 
was  fixed  professedly  to  keep  visitors  out.  In 
this,  however,  it  has  not  succeeded.  Now  every 
one  who  can  command  a  crown  has  the  right  of 
entrance.  Before,  it  required  a  little  interest 
to  get  a  ticket  from  the  Commissioners.  Under 
the  new  arrangement  as  many  as  200  visitors 
have  been  admitted  in  one  day. 

Andrew  Brechin  (Aberdeen).— It  is  most 
probable  that  tickets  will  be  issued  available  for 
several  consecutive  days,  for  the  convenience  of 
persons  in  the  circumstances  you  describe,  but  wo 
cannot  announce  anything  positive  on  this  subject 
at  present. 

A  Constant  Reader  (Bristol).— We  have  had 
so  many  questions  put  to  us  on  the  subject  of  the 
registration  of  designs,  and  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  inventors,  that  we  intend  ottering  full 
explanations  on  the  subject  next  week.  This 
notice  will  be  sufficient  for  several  correspondents. 

A  Correspondent  at  Manchester,  whose 
initials  we  cannot  decipher,  asks  information 
upon  the  subject  of  clothing  clubs  in  connection 
with  the  Exhibition.  The  object  is  to  provide 
new  and  becoming  articles  of  clothing  for  the 
visit  to  London,  subscriptions  being  paid  in 
weekly,  in  proportion  to  the  expenditure  contem- 
plated, and  at  the  end  of  the  term  over  which 
they  are  intended  to  spread,  paid  back  to  the 
members  for  the  purchase  of  apparel.  If  the 
purchases  were  effected  by  the  club,  instead  of 
the  subscribers  individually,  they  would  have  tUe 
advantage  of  dealing  as  wholegalc  buyers. 
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SHORT  HOMILIES  BY  PARSON  FRx^NK. 


*'Let  the  great  world 
That  bears  us— the  all-preaching  world  —instruct  thee, 
That  teacheth  every  man,  because  her  precepts 
Are  seen,  not  heard  ; 

For  before  every  man,  the  world  of  beauty. 
Like  a  great  artist,  standeth  day  and  night, 
With  patient  hand  retouching  in  the  heai-t 
God's  defaced  image.     Reverence  sights  and  sounds, 
Daughter ;  be  sure  the  wind  among  the  trees 
Is  whispering  wisdom."  Sydney  Yendys. 

God's  book  of  nature  is  full  of  pictures.  Such  pictures,  too,  as  transcend  tl^ 
elaborations  of  art.  Illustrations,  grand  in  design  and  exquisite  in  finish,  are 
engraved  on  every  page  ;  and  the  heavenly  Father  calls  his  earthly  children  to 
gather  around  him,  and  examine  and  admire  the  beauties  of  the  great  volume  which 
is  written  within  and  without.  In  other  words,  the  world  is  full  of  pleasant  instruc- 
tion, with  precepts  that  are  seen,  not  heard — or,  if  heard,  only  in  the  tranquillizing 
whisper  of  wisdom.  But  few^  of  us  give  any  heed  to  the  excellence  and  the  interest 
of  these  engravings  ;  very  few  amongst  us  study  the  precepts  or  catch  the  whisper. 
The  great  lesson-book  is  neglected,  its  illustrations  uncared  for,  its  illuminated 
leaves  uncut.  We  grow  old  in  heart  as  well  as  years,  when  we  might  be  young  in 
the  first  and  ^o  feel  young  in  the  last.  We  let  the  world  of  every-day  indifference, 
of  unthinking  toil,  of  dull  mechanical  habit,  of  seared  hopes,  of  crossed  affections, 
of  gross  animal  pursuits,  usurp  our  whole  being,  and  leave  no  room  for  that  higher 
and  better  world  of  beauty  which  is  meant  to  ''  retouch  in  the  heart  God's  defaced 
image."  We  are  typified  in  this  matter  by  Wouds worth's  celebrated  potter  ; — 
Peter  Bell  is  our  representative,  the  M.P.  after  our  own  hearts  ; — 

*'  He  roved  among  the  vales  and  streams, 

In  the  green  wood  and  hollow  dell ; 
They  were  his  dwellings  night  and  day, — 
But  nature  ne'er  could  find  the  way 

Into  the  heart  of  Peter  Bell. 

••In  vain,  through  every  changeful  year, 
Did  nature  lead  him  as  before ; 
A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more." 

In  vain  for  Peter  was  the  soul  of  happy  sound  spread  through  air  and  earth  and 
water  ;  he  never  felt 

•'  The  witchery  of  the  soft  blue  sky." 

The  celebtated  John  Foster  observes*  that  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  scenes 
of  nature,  an  amazing  assemblage  of  phenomena  if  their  effect  w^ere  not  lost  through 
familiarity,  would  have  a  powerful  influence  on  opening  minds,  and  awaken  in  them 
something  corresponding  to  the  beauty,  vicissitude,  and  grandeur,  which  press  on 
the  senses.  But  in  many  instances  **  even  the  senses  themselves  are  so  deficient  in 
attention,  so  idly  passive,  and  therefore  apprehend  these  objects  so  slightly,  unde- 
finedly,  and  transiently,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  impressions  do  not  go  so  much 
deeper  than  the  senses  as  to  awaken  the  mind  to  thoughtful  and  imaginative  action. 
This  defect  of  sensibility  and  fancy  is  unfortunate  amidst  a  creation  infinitely  rich, 
with  grand  and  beautiful  objects,  which  can  impart  to  a  mind  adapted  and  habituated 
to  converse  with  nature  an  exquisite  sentiment,  that  seems  to  come  as  by  an  emana- 
tion from  a  spirit  dwelling  in  those  objects."  On  this  account  stress  is  to  be  laid 
upon  the  study  of  William  Wordsworth,  whose  converse  with  Nature  was  of  a 
kind  to  which  the  last  paragraph  strikingly  applies.  This  poet  had,  as  his  friend 
and  critic,  De  Quincey  says,  his  passion  for  nature  fixed  in  his  blood  ;  it  was  a 


*  Essay  I.  "  On  a  Man  writing  Memoirs  of  himself." 
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necessity,  like  that  of  the  mulberry  leaf  to  the  silk  -  worm  ;  and  through  his  com- 
merce with  nature  did  he  live  and  breathe.  ••  Just  so,"  my  readers  (at  least  too  many 
of  them)  may  reply  ;  '*  by  your  own  showing  Woudsworth  had  a  quite  peculiar 
and  extraordinary  constitution;  his  organization  was  entirely  diff«»rent  from 
that  of  the  run  of  men ;  therefore,  be  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  require  us  to  be 
worshippers,  in  whom  this  prodigious  bump  of  veneration  is  so  stingily  developed." 
To  which  I  rejoin— at  any  rate,  this  poet's  peculiar  faculty  enables  him  to  instruct 
and  elevate  others,  and  such  instruction,  and  such  elevation  as  he  can  impart,  is 
just  what  the  common  run  of  men  want.  Because  he  knows  and  feels  so  much,  is 
no  apology  surely  for  their  knowing  and  feeling  so  little.  Therefore,  the  exhortation 
recurs,  study  him,  that  you  may  see  new  beauties  in  the  panorama  of  creation. 

The  case  of  Peter  Bell  shows  that  it  is  not  enough  to  be  familiar  with  fine 
scenery.  The  rude  potter  had  been  a  wild  and  woodland  rover  for  many  a  long 
year — but  not  the  value  of  a  hair  was  heart  or  head  the  better.  Competent  obser- 
vation alleges  that  *'  the  great  despisers  of  rural  scenery  are  rustics,"  because  they 
£0  little  reflect  on  their  sensations,  and  so  utterly  neglect  to  cherish  and  retain  them, 
that  familiarity  in  their  case  breeds  contempt.  The  taste  so  richly  ripened  in 
Wordsworth  and  others,  exists  in  a  crude  and  dormant  shape  even  in  the  dullest 
and  rudest.  Hence  many  a  poem  of  his  is  an  Open  Sesame  cry  to  the  double-barred 
gates  of  their  cavernous  souls.  They  seem  to  feel,  that  is  the  word  we  have  been 
waiting  so  long  to  hear ;  and  what  a  treasure  in  the  wilderness  it  opens  out  ! 
Perhaps  the  dullest  and  rudest  of  them  come  at  last  to  sing  or  say  with  IIobekt 
Burns  at  his  plough — 

**  O  nature  !  a'  thy  shows  and  forms 
To  feeling,  pensive  liearts  hae  charms, 
Whether  the  summer  kindly  warms, 

Wi'  life  and  light, 
Or  winter  howls  in  gusty  storms 

The  lang,  dark  night  I" 


THE  FRESH  WATER  OCEAN. 


Conspicuous  is  the  part  which  the  water 
plays  in  that  series  of  stupendous  changes 
which  may  be  called  the  life  of  the  world.  Its 
vast  oceanic  expanse,  which  covers  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  superficies  of  the 
frlobe,  and  presents  consequently  an  evaporat- 
ing surface  of  150  million  square  miles,  is  kept 
from  stagnancy  by  the  great  tidal  oscillation 
which  daily  follows  the  moon  around  the  globe, 
and  by  tho«!e  constant  currents,  arctic  and 
equatorial,  which  mix  the  concentrated  brine 
of  the  tropics  with  the  cooler  and  diluter 
waters  of  the  poles.  Upon  this  ocean  rests 
the  liquid  air — another  mighty  sea,  having 
also  its  tidal  oscillations,  its  currents,  and  its 
teeming  inhabitants :  and  where  these  two 
seas  touch,  they  interfuse.  The  water-ocean 
Absorbs  two  per  cent,  by  measure  of  air,  and 
3erial-ocean,  in  its  turn,  holds  in  suspension 
fhout  one  per  cent,  (by  weight),  or  upwards 
of  1,000,000  cubic  miles  of  water.  This  ambient 
water,  which  is  expanded  to  nearly  80,000  times 
its  fluid  bulk  (each  cubic  foot  of  air  containing, 
at  'ordinary  temperature,  between  five  and  six 
grains),  constitutes  what  may  be  called  our 
Fresh-water  Ocean.  It  steams  up  from  the 
salt  ocean  below  at  an  average  rate  of  sixteen 


tons  per  acre  per  day ;  and,  as  its  mean  bulk  re- 
mains unchanged,  the  withdrawal  of  water  by 
condensation  from  above  necessarily  equals  its 
supply  by  evaporation  from  below. 

The  process  by  which  the  distillation,  trans- 
port, condensation,  and  the  delivery  of  the 
ambient  fresh  water  take  place  is  very  curious 
and  beautiful.  The  air  in  ascending  expands 
so  rapidly,  that  at  three  miles  high  each  cubic 
foot  occupies  the  space  of  two  ;  and  this  ex- 
pansion increases  its  capacity  for  heat,  of  which 
it  can  absorb  and  render  latent  an  extra  de- 
gree of  Fahr.  for  every  350  feet  of  elevation, 
or  14^  deg.  per  mile.  Such  is  the  amount  of 
heat  stolen  by  air,  as  it  ascends,  from  inter- 
mingled vapour ;  which,  along  with  its  heat, 
loses  a  corresponding  proportion  of  its  elasti- 
city ;  whose  reduction,  again,  brings  about 
an  equivalent  diminution  in  the  amount 
of  cohesive  force  counterpoised ;  so  that,  at 
every  successive  elevation,  a  number  of  aqueous 
molecules,  previously  held  apart  as  steam, 
collapse  into  visible^water.  It  is  thus  that  tlie 
6,1  grains  of  vapour  upheld  in  each  foot  of  fully 
saturated  air  at  GO  deg.  Fahr.  dwindle  to  3^ 
grains  at  40  deg.,  and  to  2^  grains  at  32  deg. ; 
the  difference  (2g  grains  in  the  first  case,  and 
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91  in  the  second,)  being  the  quantity  that  col- 
lapse into  visible  mist.    This  refngeration  may 
depend  on  the  regular  abstraction  of  heat  by 
the  air  in  ascending,  or  on  the  casual  influence 
of  cold  currents  coming  from  the  north  ;  so  that 
fog  or  cloud  may  be  found  at  any  height,  from 
the  earth's  surface  to  five  miles  high  and  up- 
wards—tliough    beyond  this  height  the    ex- 
treme cold  leaves  very  little  vapour  at  any  time 
remaining  to  be  condensed.     It  is  doubtless  by 
cool  air  currents,  occurring  at  successive  eleva- 
tions, that  the  successive  layers  of  clouds  are 
formed   which   we  see  rising  one  above  the 
other.     These  clouds  are  the   true  sources  of 
our  rivers,  of  wliich  it   has   been  prettily  ob- 
served   that  in   this    respect    they  resemble 
luiman   life — seeming,  like   it,  to  spring  from 
the   earth,  but   having  their  real    origin    in 
heaven      The  collapsed  vapour  would,  how- 
ever, fall  back  directly  in  a  continuous  drizzle, 
straight  down  to  the  ocean-surface,  from  which 
it  had   been  previously  exhaled,  but   for  the 
vesicular  structure  of  clouds,  which,  when  ex- 
amined in  the  microscope,  are  found  to  be  con- 
geries  of  little  bubbles,  resembling  soap-bub- 
bles.    These  vesicles  are  in  general  extremely 
minute — though   Saussure    mentions    passing 
through  an  alpine  fog,  in  which  they   floated 
past  him  of  the  size  of  large  peas.     Of  the  play 
offerees  which  determine  their  formation  of 
sufficient  explanation  has  been  given,  nor  even 
any  satisfactory  theory  proposed ;  but  their  ob- 
vious and  most  important  function  is  to  keep 
many  million  tons  of  water  continually   sus- 
pended in  the  air  above  our  heads.     A  large 
proportion  of  these  bubble -clouds  drift  over- 
land, partly  impelled  by  the  breezes,  partly  at- 
tracted by  the  projecting   insular  and  conti- 
nental   masses,  wliich  jut  up   to  an  average 


height  of  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  mean 
sea-level.  Collapsing,  at  last,  under  the 
combined  influence  of  thermometric,  barome- 
tric, and  electric  perturbations,  which  have 
not  yet  been  thoroughly  analyzed,  these  hol- 
low water-spheres  run  together  in  compact 
drops^  which  the  earth's  attraction,  tempered 
by  the  air's  resistance,  draws  down  in  gentle 
showers  to  the  ground.  Thus  are  laid  up  dur- 
ing the  winter  on  the  Himalayahs,  the  Andes, 
the  Alps,  and  the  central  African  ranges,  those 
vast  snow- stores  which,  gradually  melted  by 
the  summer  heats,  feed  during  the  dry  season 
the  greater  water-courses  of  the  globe— the 
Ganges,  the  Amazon,  the  Mississippi,  the 
Danube,  the  Nile.  Thus  also  the  thirsty  plains 
and  valleys,  and  the  porous  subterranean 
strata,  are  moistened  and  refreshed  by  sun-dis- 
tilled waters,  still  flowing  down  their  slopes,  or 
sinking  slowly  through  them  to  the  sea, — thence 
to  be  raised  once  more  into  the  ambient  ocean 
overhead. 

In  every  part  of  this  vast  circuit,  water  is 
true  to  its  character  as  a  vehicle.  The  rising 
vapour  carries  up  into  the  air  the  more  volatile 
portions  of  the  decaying  organic  matters  with 
which  the  ocean  teems.  The  organic  matter 
thus  raised  furnishes  myriads  of  atmospheric 
animacules  and  fungi  with  the  conditions  of 
their  existence ;  and  these,  perishing  also  by 
myriads,  are  washed  down  again  by  the  falling 
rain,  along  with  the  soluble  gasses  constantly 
poured  into  the  air  by  the  decay  of  terrestrial 
generations.  Millions  of  tons  of  life-sustaining 
matter  are  thus,  by  the  intervention  of  water, 
annually  carried  to  and  fro  between  the  air 
above  and  the  sea  and  the  earth  below.— 
Quarterly  Review^ 


1 


The  Coming  Age. — I  see  the  tokens  of  a  great  sunburst  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Our 
steamers  are  beating  white  the  waves  of  every  sea.  The  Tigris,  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates,  the 
Indus,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Missouri,  are  the  high  roads  of  our  progress  and  civilization.  I 
see  only  the  Divine  hand  in  those  remarkable  discoveries  that  science  is  now  making.  Do  you 
think  tliat  railroads  were  only  meant,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  enable  manufacturers  of 
Birmingham  to  buy  cheaper  in  the  London  market,  or  for  another  purpose  ?  Do  you  suppose 
that  the  electric  telegraph  was  invented  merely  to  tell  the  price  of  stocks  ?  I  do  not  believe  it. 
I  believe  that  these  are  the  first  responses  of  God  to  the  truth  of  humanity — of  our  common 
brotherhood — and  that  the  cement  of  that  common  brotherhood  is  the  light  and  life  of  the 
Gospel. — Dr.  Cummin ff. 

Damp  Beds. — Why  is  a  damp  bed  so  dangerous  ?  Because  in  a  damp  bed,  with  an  insuf- 
ficient covering,  heat  is  drawn  out  or  attracted  from  the  body  more  rapidly  than  it  is  generated 
within.the  body  ;  a  chill  ensues,  and  this  superabundant  abstraction  of  caloric  is  greater  during 
sleep  than  during  our  waking  hours ;  for  during  sleep  the  internal  heat-producing  process  is, 
like  other  vital  functions,  lowered  in  degree.  Moist  air,  or  air  which  has  vapour  dissolved  in  it 
or  diff'used  through  it,  attracts  caloric  more  copiously  than  dry  air.  The  moist  air  of  a  damp 
bed  carries  away  from  the  body  caloric  with  dangerous  rapidity  f  the  whole  body  is  chilled, 
disease  and  often  death  ensue.  Rapid  abstractions  of  caloric,  it  is  well  known,  are  amongst  the 
most  prolific  sources  of  disease.  How  is  all  this  often  fatal  mischief  to  be  prevented  ?  Nothing 
can  be  more  easy.  Prevent,  by  a  sufficient  covering  with  non-conductors,  the  abstraction  of 
caloric,  and  all  mischief  is  obviated.  One  or  two  additional  pairs  of  blankets,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  chamber,  would  have  saved  many  a  valuable  life.— ;St>  H,  Marsh's  LeC' 
tures  in  the  Dublin  Medical  Press, 
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MATTHEW  MARVELS  LECTURES  ON  THE  MARVELLOUS. 

Lecture  III. 


Ir,  my  friends,  I  drop  this  ball  from  my  liand,  it  will,  you  well  know,  fall  to  the  earth  ; 
and  you  now  hear  the  sound  with  which  it  falls.  And  if  I  take  this  half -sheet  of  paper, 
and  then  withdraw  ray  hand,  on  which  it  rests^  a  similar  result  arises  ;  the  only  difterence 
being  that  the  descent  is  slower,  and  the  sound  is  less.  The  fact  is,  therefore,  demon- 
strated, that  light  and  heavy  bodies,  from  which  support  is  withdrawn,  descend  to  the 
ground.  How,  then,  is  this  ?  Suppose  each  one  of  you  frame  a  reply  ;  and  then,  when 
a  few  seconds  have  elapsed,  you  shall  hear  mine. 

The  reason  is,  that  bodies  fall  when  their  support  is  withdrawn,  from  the  force  of 
gravity.  The  earth,  for  example,  attracts  this  ball,  w^hich  descends,  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  they  both  come  in  contact.  If,  however,  the  earth  attracts  the  ball — the  ball,  at 
the  same  time,  attracts  the  earth.  The  earth  does  not  indeed  rise  to  meet  the  ball,  because 
it  is  so  much  larger  ;  and  since  the  force  of  attraction  is  in  proportion  to  the  mass  or 
quantity  of  matter,  you  cannot  be  surprised  at  not  perceiving  the  earth  rise  to  meet  the 
ball,  the  attraction  of  the  latter  being  so  exceedingly  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
former,  as  to  render  its  effect  wholly  nugatory.  It  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to 
observe  that  there  is  a  mutual  attraction. 

It  has  consequently  been  the  aim  of  many  who  wished  to  excite  surprise  and  astonish- 
ment, to  seem,  at  least,  to  oppose  this  law  of  nature ;  and  of  such  efforts  it  is  my  purpose 
to  present  you  with  one  or  two  examples. 

In  India  there  are  jugglers  who  perform  some  remark- 
able feats.  One  of  these,  named  Sheshal,  a  Cuddapah 
Brahmin,  appeared  at  the  Government-house  at  Madras 
some  years  ago,  and  of  him  I  have  the  pleasure  of  giving 
you  a  representation  from  a  sketch  made  at  the  time. 
Here  you  see  him  showing  how  he  can  oppose  the  force 
of  gravity,  by  sitting  in  the  air,  apparently  without  any 
support.  He  is  a  slender,  raiddle-sized  man,  and  has 
attained  a  considerable  age.  He  wears  a  long  chintz 
gown,  a  yellow-dyed  turban,  and  a  high  waistband. 
Around  his  neck  is  suspended  a  row  of  large  Pundaram 
beads. 

The  only  part  of  his  body  which  appears  to  have  any 
support  whatever  is  the  wrist  of  his  right  arm,  which 
rests  upon  a  deer-skin,  rolled  up  and  fixed  horizontally 
before  him  to  a  perpendicular  brass  bar.  This  brass 
bar  is  fitted  into  the  top  of  a  small  four-legged  stool, 
near  one  end  of  it.  While  in  this  attitude  he  appears 
to  be  repeating  his  prayers,  holding  in  his  hand  a  string 

of  beads,  and  having  his  eyes  half  closed.     When  he  is 

^^ about  to  exhibit,  his   attendants  surround  him  with  a 
[blanket,  so  as  to  screen  him  from  the  view  of  the  specta- 
tors, till  he  is  mounted  in  the  air ;  a  signal  is  then  given, 
when  the  blanket  is  removed,  and  he  is  beheld  in  this 
very  extraordinary  posture. 

One  spectator  describes  the  process  he  goes  through  a 
little  more  minutely.  Sheshal  first  allowed  this  gentleman 
to  examine  a  stool  about  eighteen  inches  in  height,  on  the 
seat  of  which  were  two  Tjrass  stars  inlaid,  a  little  larger  than  a  dollar.  He  then  exhibited 
a  hollow  bamboo,  two  feet  in  length,  and  two  inches  and  a-half  in  diameter.  The  next 
article  was  a  roll  of  antelope  skin,  perhaps  four  inches  in  circumference,  and  two  feet  in 
length.  Sheshal  then  concealed  himself,  with  these  three  articles  and  a  large  bag,  in  a 
shawl  of  considerable  size  ;  he  appeared  to  be  very  busy  under  the  shawl  for  about  five 
minutes,  when  he  ordered  the  covering  to  be  removed.  He  was  now  discovered  actually 
si'.ting  cross-legged  in  the  air ;  but  leaning  his  right  arm  on  the  end  of  the  antelope  skin 
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which  commiiiiicated  horizontally  with  the  hollow  bamboo,  which  again  was  connected 
i)i*rpendicularly  with  the  stool,  immediately  over  one  of  the  brass  stars.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  scit  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  counting  his  beads  in  his  right  hand,  and 
without  once  changing  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  which  was  quite  calm,  as  if  this 
new  mode  of  sitting  required  no  exertion  from  him. 

The  f'cntleman,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  account,  saw  Sheshal  exhibit  four 
times  and  on  each  occasion  tried  his  utmost  to  discover  the  secret,  but  without  success. 
A  largo  bribe  was  offered  to  induce  him  to  reveal  his  mode  of  performance,  but  he  de- 
clined altogether  any  explanation.  Had  he  given  it  he  might  have  had  to  say,  in  his 
own  language,  Sheshal's  *'  occupation's  gone.'  As  it  was,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  re- 
ceiving for  the  exhibition  of  his  singular  feat  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

How,  then,  shall  we  account  for  its  performance?  The  juggler — the  magician, 
be  it  remembered,  is  only  intent  on  appearances.  As  certainly  as  there  is  vision, 
is  there  also  illusion.  What  meets  the  eye  does  not  convey  the  fact.  There  is  some 
secret  acted  upon,  which  not  only  eludes  detection  at  the  time,  but  which  may  do  so,  too, 
after  frequent  and  long-continued  thought. 

The  mode  adopted  by  Sheshal  is  probably  as  follows,  as  described  by  the  gentleman, 
whose  account  I  have  given,  and  which  I  cannot  but  consider  a  very  happy  guess : — 
The  brass  stars  conceal  a  receptacle  for  a  steel  bar  passing  through  the  hollow  bamboo ; 
the  antelope  skin  conceals  another  steel  rod,  which  is  screwed  into  the  one  in  the  bamboo  ; 
other  machinery  of  the  same  kind  passes  through  the  man's  sleeves  and  down  his  body, 
and  supports  a  ring  on  which  he  sits. 

Extraordinary  results  may  be  obtained  by  very  different  means.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever,  that,  when  all  the  impostures  which  have  been  connected  with  mesmerism  are 
removed,  there  remains  a  long  series  of  facts  of  a  very  astounding  character,  which  can 
be  accounted  for  only  on  the  admission  of  a  natural  force,  which  we  know  as  we  do  other 
natural  forces — only  in  its  results.  What  is  light  ?  what  is  electricity  ?  what  is  mag- 
netism ?  are  questions  like,  v/hat  fslife  ?  which  no  genius,  however  rare — which  no  attain- 
ments, however  varied  or  profound,  can  satisfactorily  answer.  To  gather  an  illustration 
accordant  with  the  present  topic,  I  saw,  some  time  ago,  a  person,  acted  on  by  mesmeric 
power,  go  through  various  singular  performances.  In  the  course  of  them  he  was  lifted 
bodily  by  two  or  three  persons,  and  then  placed  with  his  head  on  the  top  of  the  back  of 
one  chair,  while  his  heels  were  placed  on  the  top  of  the  back  of  another.  He  continued 
in  this  position  for  some  minutes,  his  body  retaining  its  previous  rigidity  ;  and  when  a 
person  in  his  ordinary  state  could  not  possibly  have  resisted  the  law  of  gravitation,  or,  if 
he  could,  have  been  no  more  at  ease  than  an  ill-tempered  man,  who  has  been  compared 
to  a  hedge-hog  rolled  up  the  wrong  way,  this  mesmeric  patient  produced  a  general 
laugh,  by  replying  to  the  question  of  the  operator — **  How  do  you  feel  ?" — "  Very  com^ 
fortable!^' 

A  still  more  remarkable  effect  remains  to  be  noticed.  Only  a  few  years  ago  we  heard 
much  of  inhaling  ether.  The  results  of  this  process  are  very  various.  Sometimes  a 
pleasing  sense  of  soothing  succeeds  the  first  irksomeness  of  the  pungent  vapour — a 
sootliing  of  both  mind  and  body.  Ringing  in  the  ears  takes  place,  with  some  confusion 
of  sight  and  mental  perception.  The  limbs  are  felt  cold  and  powerless  ;  the  hands  and 
feet  first,  then  the  knees  ;  and  the  feeling  is  as  if  these  parts  had  ceased  to  be  peculiar 
property,  and  had  dropped  away. 

This  sensation  may  gradually  creep  over  the  whole  frame,  the  patient  becoming,  in 
more  senses  than  one,  truly  etherealized — reduced  to  the  condition  of  no  body  and  all 
soul.  The  objects  around  are  either  lost  sight  of,  or  strangely  perverted  ;  fancied  shadows 
Hit  before  the  eyes,  and  then  a  dream  sets  in,  sometimes  calm  and  placid,  sometimes 
active  and  bustling  ;  sometimes  very  pleasurable,  but  at  others  frightful  as  a  nightmare. 
Emerging,  the  figures  and  scenes  shift  rapidly,  and  grow  fainter  and  fainter ;  present 
objects  are  caught  by  the  eye  once  more ;  the  ringing  in  the  ears  is  heard  again  ;  con- 
sciousness and  self-control  return ;  a  sort  of  intoxication  is  declared.  It  is,  however,  of 
a  light  and  airy  kind — very  pure,  very  pleasant,  and  very  transient ;  and,  when  gone, 
leaving  but  little  trace  behind. 

No  wonder  that  this  process  should  be  seized  on  by  those  who  are  in  pursuit  of  the 
marvellous  for  the  public  gaze  and  the  public  wonderment.     Accordingly,  in  the  posting- 
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bills  of  the  time,  only  in  fact  a  year  or  two  ago,  we  were  accustomed  to  see  in  lare^e 
letters,  "■  Suspension  Etheriknni;:  " — siispc'iision  in  the  air  by  means  of  ether.  The 
spectacle  that  met  the  eye  of  the  multitude  attracted  by  this  novelty  may  be  thus 
described  : — ^A  stool  is  brought  on  the  stage,  on  which  a  little  boy  is  placed.  A  walking- 
stick  is  put  under  each  of  his  elbows,  ether  is  then  inhaled,  and  he  speedily  becomes 
insensible.  The  stool  is  then  withdrawn,  and  he  appears  suspended,  resting  on  the 
walking-sticks.     One  of  the  sticks  is  now  removed,  while  the  body  is  gently  placed  in  a 

posture  which  is  represented  in  the 
diagram.  He  now  appears  as  though 
he  were  reclining  on  an  invisible 
couch,  fast  asleep,  his  head  resting  on 
his  hand,  and  his  only  apparent  sup- 
port being  the  walking-stick,  on 
which  his  elbow  rests.  On  this  spec- 
tacle multitudes  have  gazed  with 
great  astonishment,  and,  as  the  cur- 
tain has  fallen  on  the  sleeping  boy, 
the  theatre  has  resounded  with  shouts 
of  applause. 

Now  then  for  the  solution  of  the 

mystery.     The  walking-stick,  which 

forms  the  principal  support,  is  not 

formed    of  cherry-tree,  or    maple, 

but  iron  ;  and  it  is  made  fast  by  a 

hole  iri  the  floor.     Wires,  concealed  by  the  boy's   clothes,  are  connected  with  a  cap 

which  fastens  on  to  the  top  of  this  iron  rod,  and  is  there  made  perfectly  secure,  and  thus 

all  the  support  that  is  required  in  such  circumstances  is  yielded. 

Here,  then,  we  close  our  present  lecture,  which  opened  with  the  falling  of  a  ball,  well 
adapted  to  trap-ball,  if  not  to  cricket,  on  the  ground.     Cowper  has  said  : — 

**  'Tis  not  enough  that  Greek  and  Roman  page, 
At  stated  hours  the  sprightly  boy  engage." 

And  we  may  say  : — 

**  The  book,  however  good,  may  seem  too  grave 
For  him  who  likes,  at  times,  some  fun  to  have ;  '* 

while,  with  the  poet  just  quoted,  we  add : — 

*'  Ev'n  in  his  pastimes  he  requires  a  friend, 
To  train  and  teach  him  safely  to  unbend ; 
And  levying  thus,  and  with  an  easy  sway, 
A  tax  of  profit  from  his  very  play, 
T'  impress  a  value,  not  to  be  erased, 
On  moments  squandered  else,  and  running  all  to  waste. 


Utility  of  the  Goat. — Every  cottager  almost,  now-a-days,  drinks  tea — or  what  is  called 
tea — though  frequently  he  cannot  procure  milk  with  it.  What  a  luxury,  then,  to  him  and  his 
little  ones  would  be  the  milk  of  a  goat  or  two !  This  milk,  besides  a  kid  (or  perhaps  twins) 
from  each  of  them  every  year,  would  surely  be  a  very  beneficial  recompense  for  the  inexpensive 
and  easily-i)rocured  food  which  would  support  them.  The  quality  of  goat's  milk,  too,  is  good. 
Invalids  know  that  it  is  excellent;  its  lightness  on  the  stomach  and  nutritiveness  make  it  suit- 
able to  them.  The  hair,  skin,  fat,  and  horns  of  the  goat  are  useful  for  many  purposes.  The 
hair  is  convertible  into  wigs  forjudges  and  barristers;  the  skin  is  used  for  making  gloves;  the 
horns  for  knife-handles  and  snuff-boxes,  and  the  suet  for  candles.  If  the  skin  be  not  stripped  of 
the  hair,  it  is  a  capital  material  for  a  working  man's  winter  coat  or  for  a  gentleman's  shooting 
jacket.  Vast  numbers  of  men  wear  such  coats  in  France  (as  some  of  the  Scotch  wear  deer-skin  , 
dresses  handsomely  prepared)  as  a  certain  protection  against  rain  and  cold.  It  is  not  worn  by 
them,  however,  as  the  celebrated  Brien  O'Lynn  wore  iiis  sheepskin,  viz.,  "with  the  woolly  side 
in,"— for  its  refreshing  coolness  in  summer,  but  with  the  hair  outwards.  It  throws  off  water  as 
the  feathers  of  a  duck  would  discharge  it,  and  is  a  very  durable  garment  also.  Goat  skins  also 
are  much  used  in  the  north  of  Scotland  as  a  protection  to  carpets,  in  the  same  "way  as  matting 
is  used  in  England. 
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CLOTH   THAT  WILL  NOT   BUllN. 

Asbestos  is  one  of  the  most  singular  pro- 
ducts of  the  mineral  kingdom.  Its  fibrous 
texture,  and  in  some  cases  silken  appear- 
ance, and  its  capability  of  being  separated 
into  very  fine  threads,  led  the  ancients  to 
regard  it  as  a  species  of  fossil  flax,  dried  by 
the  heat  of  a  burning  sun.  It  is,  however, 
a  perfect  mineral ;  upwards  of  one-half  its 
substance  is  composed  of  pure  flint,  and 
one-fourth  of  magnesia. 

A  VOLUME. 

Leaves  of  the  papyrus,  a  kind  of  flag, 
which  grew  abundantly  in  the  marshes  of 
Egypt,  were  dried,  in  ancient  times,  and,  by 
a  particular  process,  prepared  for  writing. 
Sheets  were  also  separated  for  the  same 
purpose  from  the  stem  of  the  plant.  On 
these  the  letters  were  engraved  with  a  style, 
a  piece  of  iron,  pointed  at  the  end.  The 
substance  so  prepared  "vras  called  charta, 
from  a  city  of  Tyre  of  that  name,  near 
which  the  plant  was  found.  The  words, 
folia,  leaves,  and  charta,  paper,  thus  de- 
rived, are  well  known  among  ourselves. 

As,  in  writing  a  treatise,  a  great  number 
of  these  leaves  or  sheets  was  required,  they 
were  joined  together  by  making  a  hole,  and 
passing  a  string  through  each  of  them. 
With  the  same  string,  passed  several  times 
round  them,  they  were  confined,  to  prevent 
their  separating,  and  being  injured  or  lost, 
when  no  one  was  reading  them  ;  whence  it 
is  supposed  that  a  roll  or  bundle  of  them 
obtained  the  name  of  a  volumen,  or  volume. 

THE  TRA-DE-AVINDS. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world,  and  especially 
between  the  tropics,  the  winds  blow  very 
regularly.  Their  direction  can  be  calculated 
on  with  such  a  degree  of  certainty  as  to 
render  them  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
navigation  ;  hence  these  stated  currents  of 
air  are  called  ^rac?e-winds.  Their  cause  is 
very  simple.  They  arise  from  the  currents 
of  cold  air  setting  from  the  poles  towards 
the  equator,  combined  with  the  motion  of 
the  earth  on  its  axis.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  heat  of  the  sun  has  a  constant  tendency 
to  cause  currents  in  the  air.  When  air  is 
heated  it  becames  lighter  than  it  was  be- 
fore ;  and  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  that 
a  current  may  be  produced,  when  hotter 
and  colder  air  communicate  with  each 
other,  by  holding  a  candle  at  the  bottom 
and  at  the  top  of  an  open  door,  which  com- 
municates between  a  warm  room  and  a  cold 
passage ;  he  will  see  that  the  warm  air  is 
running  out  at  the  top,  while  the  cold  air  is 
running  in  at  the  bottom. 


HOVING   COTTOX. 

The  power  of  the  roym^'-machine  may  be 
well  understood  by  the  fact,  that  by  its  aid 
one  pound  of  cotton-wool  has  been  drawn 
out  into  a  sufficient  length  to  form  350 
hanks,  each  hank  containing  840  yards  of 
thread ;  so  that  one  pound  of  cotton  would 
form  a  thread  168J  miles  and  280  yards  in 
length.  The  usual  average  of  hanks,  how- 
ever, is  from  200  to  250  to  the  pound. 

DIKES   IN   HOLLAND. 

The  road  from  Amsterdam  to  Saardam  is 
made  along  one  of  those  surprising  efforts 
of  human  industry  termed  a  dike,  by  means 
of  which  the  Dutch  have  been  enabled  to 
bar  out  the  encroachments  of  the  ocean. 
As  the  traveller  passes  along  it  he  sees  on 
one  side  the  land  many  yard-3  below  him, 
whilst  on  the  other  the  sea  rises  to  almost 
a  level  with  his  feet.  These  dikes  are  of 
various  heights  and  thie^knessy  according 
to  their  situation.  They  are  formed  with  a 
slope  on  each  side,  and  ma,ny  of  them  are 
sufficiently  wide  at  the  top  for  two  carriages 
to  go  along  them.  The  side  of  the  mound 
towards  the  seals  ornamented  and  strength- 
ened by  a  species  of  reed,  v/hich  is  carefully 
planted  by  the  Hollanders  in  spring  and 
autumn.  This  catching  the  sand  which  the 
tide  drivfes  against  the  dike,  it  rapidly  ac- 
cumulates, and  soon  affords  a  thick  cover- 
ing for  the  original  mound. 

DEW. 

It  is  a  very  common  error  to  suppose  that 
dew  falls  in  the  same  manner  as  rain  or 
mist,  only  in  much  finer  particles.  A  very 
slight  observation  will  suffice  to  show  that 
dew  is  not  thus  formed  ;  for  it  is  often  de- 
posited on  the  sides  and  on  the  under  part 
of  blades  of  grass  and  other  substances, 
as  well  as  on  their  upper  surfaces.  It  i& 
formed,  in  fact,  h'j  the  condensation  of  the 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  If  a  bottle  is 
brought  from  a  cool  cellar  in  the  summer,  - 
a  copious  deposition  of  dew  takes  place  .on 
its  outer  surface.  If  a  sudden  hail-storm ^ 
drives  against  the  windows,  a  dew  is  often 
deposited  on  the  inner  surface.  In  these 
and  similar  instances  the  surface  exposed 
to  the  air  is  colder  than  the  air  itself.  And 
since  it  is  found  that  heat  always  passes 
from  a  hotter  body  to  one  that  is  colder, 
the  invisible  vapour  of  water  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, immediately  in  contact  with  the 
glass,  loses  part  of  the  heat,  which  is  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  keep  it  in  the  state  of 
vapour,  and  is  condensed  or  reduced  to  the 
form  of  water. 
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THE  WORKING  MAN'S  GARDEN. 


Let  us  devote  this  week  to  the  flower  beds. 
We  always  leave  ihem  till  we  have  finished 
in  every  other  part  of  the  garden ;  but  we 
would  not  neglect  them,  because  they  are 
God's  ^ifts,  bestowed  purposely  on  man 
for  the  increase  of  his  happiness. 

HAllDY  ANNUALS. 

A  few  hardy  annuals  may  now  be  sown  in 
the  borders;  they  will  appear  early  in 
spring,  and  will  look  more  bright  and  more 
beautiful  than  the  fairest  summer  flowers, 
because  they  will  cheer  us  with  their  pre 
sence  when  the  others  are  snugly  sleeping 
far  down  in  the  earth,  waiting  for  warmth 
and  sunshine.  Amongst  those  which  we 
would  recommend  for  this  month's  sowing 
are  :  **  Love-lies-bleeding,"  "  yellow  lu- 
pines,'*•  "  nemophilla,"  "sweet  peas," 
"mignonette,"  and  "larkspur."  If  our 
friends  wish  to  sow  a  greater  variety,  they 
have  but  to  describe  the  soil  and  aspect  of 
their  garden  to  the  seedsman  from  whom 
they  purchase,  and  he  will  provide  them 
with  suitable  seeds. 

When  this  work  is  finished,  let  us  put 
down  bulbs,  taking  care  to  place  6ach  kind 
in  a  different  situation  from  that  it  occupied 
last  year.  For  instance,  where  the  tulips 
stood,  let  us  plant  auriculas;  and  where 
auriculas  grew,  let  us  set  tulips,  and  so  on. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  all  plants  dis- 
charge from  their  roots  an  excrementitious 
matter,  which  serves  as  a  manure  for  plants 
of  a  different  species,  though  it  will  injure 
those  from  which  it  proceeds.  The  distance 
to  which  a  plant  will  shoot  forth  a  sucker  is 
but  an  effort  of  nature  to  avoid  the  un- 
wholesomeness  of  its  bed,  and  draw  its 
nutriment  from  an  uncontaminated  source. 
While  we  are  thus  employed  with  our  seeds 
and  bulbs,  and  "  cleaning  up  "  the  flower 
beds,  we  may  still,  notwithstanding  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  and  even  the  cold, 
enjoy  the  presence  of  flowers  in  bloom; 
for  instance,  we  m.ay  have  "helebore,"  or 
"  Christmas  rose,"  "  cyclamen,"  "  winter 
aconite,"  and  others. 

CHRISTMAS   ROSE,    OR    HELEBORUS   NIGER. 

The  Christmas  rose  is  propagated  by 
parting  the  roots  in  September,  and  plant- 
ing them  in  a  sandy  soil  in  a  shady  border. 
It  should  be  set  near  the  edge,  as  it  seldom 
exceeds  twelve  inches  in  height,  and 
should  have  only  snow-drops,  or  hepaticas, 
or  other  very  low-growing  flowers  planted 
in  front  of  it.  Its  leaves  are  a  glossy  dark 
green,  and  its  beautiful  flowers  bear  some 
resemblance  to  a  white  rose. 


VARIETIES  OP  THE  HELLEBORE. 
The  most  common  varieties  of  this  plant 
are  the  "  heleborus  orientalis,"  or  "  eastern 
helebore,"  which  bears  purple  flowers,  and 
blooms  in  March;  and  the  "heleborus 
hyemalis,"  or  "winter  helebore,"  which 
blooms  in  February,  and  contrasts  plea- 
singly its  bright  yellow  blossoms  with  the 
pale  flowers  of  the  snow-drop  and  the  snow- 
flake. 

THE  CYCLAMEN  COUM,  OR  SOW-BREAD. 

The  cyclamen  is  a  lovely  and  curious 
little  plant,  and  will  flourish  in  almost  any 
kind  of  soil,  provided  its  bed  has  a  southern 
aspect.  It  grows  only  to  the  height  of  four 
inches,  and  bears  reddish  purple  blossoms, 
which  appear  to  much  advantage  growing 
beneath  the  Christmas  rose,  or  side  by  side 
with  other  pale  winter  flowers.  As  soon  as 
the  blossoms  of  the  cyclamen  wither  away, 
the  stalks  which  bore  them  coil  themselves 
round  the  fruit  or  seed  vessels,  and,  lying 
down  with  them  amongst  the  foliage,  re- 
main in  that  position  till  they  come  to 
maturity.  This  plant  may  be  increased  by 
ofF-sets  taken  from  th^arent  p^ant  in  June, 
or  by  detaching  the  seed  from  the  coiled 
stalk  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  and  setting  it  in 
pots  of  sandy  loam.  When  the  latter 
method  is  adopted,  the  plants  must  be  kept 
in  a  green-house,  or  a  moderately  warm 
room,  for  two  successive  winters.  When 
the  cyclamen  is  transplatedfrom  the  garden 
into  a  pot  for  window  culture,  it  should 
have  a  light  sandy  earth,  enriched  occa- 
sionally with  liquid  manure,  and  should  by 
no  means  be  kept  moist. 

VARIETIES    OF   THE    CYCLAMEN. 

In  this  country  but  few  varieties  of  the 
cyclamen  are  cultivated;  the  chief  are — 
the  "  cyclamen  coum,"  the  "  cyclamen 
hederaefolium,"  or  ivy-leaved  cyclamen  ; 
the  "  cyclamen  Europacum,"  and  the 
"  cyclamen  Pcrsicum." 

THE  WINTER  ACONITE. 

One  of  the  brightest  flowers  of  this  season 
is  the  winter  aconite,  or  "  eranthis 
hyemalis."  Its  blossoms  are  of  a  shining 
yellow,  and  the  stems  on  which  they  grow 
are  so  short  that  it  was  formerly  called  the 
"earth  flower."  It  flourishes  in  good 
sandy  soil,  but  will  grow  and  bloom  luxu- 
riantly in  any  kind  of  clay.  Clare,  the 
poet,  has  given  a  perfect  and  beautiful  de- 
scription of  this  little  plant  in  the  following 
lines : — 

"  The  winter  aconite. 
With  butter-cup-like  flowers,  that  shut  at  nig^ht. 
Its  green  leaf  furling^  round  its  cup  of  gold, 
Like  tender  maiden  muffled  from  the  cold," 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


FuoM  DECEMBER  22nd 

December  22.  Fourth  Sunday  in  Advmt. 

December  22.  1809,  died,  Thomas  Hulcroft,  a 
dramatist,  novelist,  and  miscellaneous  writer- 
He  was  a  shoemaker  originally;  but,  while 
voun"  he  relinquished  that  occupation,  to  try  his 
fortune  on  the  stage.  Not  succeeding,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  dramatic  composition.  Some  of 
his  pieces  are  still  popular.  On  the  occurrence 
of  the  French  Revolution,  he  displayed  much 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  his  conduct,  with 
that  of  other  individuals,  having  excited  the 
abirm  of  Government,  he  was  included  in  the 
fAmous  prosecution  for  treason  instituted  against 
Hardy,  Home  Tooke,  Thelwall,  and  others,  m 
1794  He  and  several  others  were,  however, 
discharged  without  trial.  He  published  a  mul- 
titude of  works,  original  and  translated. 

December  22,  1815,  died,  aged  84,  Francis 
fFollaston,  LL.D.,  F.U.S.,  a  mathematician  and 
astronomer.  He  was  precentor  of  the  diocese  ot 
St  David's,  and  rector  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary 
Alderraary,  London.  He  published  several  astro- 
nomical and  philosophical  works. 

December  22,  1817,  died,  at  Dundee,  aged  66, 
Thomas  Clarke,  a  labouring  man.  who,  by  dint 
of  parsimony  and  saving,  had  accumulated  pro- 
perty to  the  amount  of  from  £800  to  £1,000  before 
his  death.  His  diet  consisted  of  a  little  oatmeal 
stirred  into  hot  water,  which  he  begged  from 
neighbours,  to  save  the  expense  of  fuel. 

December  23,  1688,  J^mes  II.  fled  from  Ro- 
chester, in  a  frigate,  which  conveyed  him  to 
Picardy,  from  whence  he  repaired  to  St.  Ger- 
mains,  where  he  was  received  with  great  hos- 
pitality by  Louis  XIV. 

December  24,  1808,  died,  Thomas  Beddoes, 
M.D„  a  physician  of  some  celebrity.  He  pub- 
lished a  great  number  of  works,  medical,  chemi- 
cal, scientific,  economical,  and  political. 

December  24, 1698,  was  born,  WilliamWarhurtony 
a  celebrated  prelate  of  the  English  Church.  He 
was  a  man  of  vigorous  faculties,  and  had  a  won- 
derful extent  and  variety  of  knowledge.  He  was 
a  great  controversialist,  but  impatient  of  opposi- 
tion, and  not  unfrequently  haughty  and  con- 
temptuous. His  diction  was  frequently  coarse, 
and  his  sentences  unmeasured. 

December  24.  Christmas  Eve.  This  is  the  vigil 
of  the  festival  of  the  Nativity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  is  celebrated  in  many  parts  of  this  country, 
and  throughout  Christendom,  with  music,  feast- 
ing, &c.  Bands  of  musicians,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, called  "  The  Waits,"  parade  the  streets, 
and  visit  the  principal  inhabitants,  performing 
pieces  of  sacred  music,  or  singing  what  are  termed 
Christmas  carols. 

December  25.  CJiristmas  Day.  This  day,  the 
anniversary  of  the  Nativity  of  Jesus  Christy  is 
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TO  DECEMBER  28th. 
celebrated  throughout  Chfistendom,  and  is  _ 
rally  a  season  of  feasting,  meetings  of  families 
and  friends,  &c.  It  is  a  holiday  all  over  England* 
observed  by  the  suspension  of  all  public  and 
private  business. 

December  25, 1642,  was  born,  Sir  Isaac  JVewton, 
For  a  brief  sketch  of  his  character,  see  Working 
Man's  Friend,  vol.  i.  p.  351. 

December  25,  1676,  died,  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
an  English  judge  and  constitutional  lawyer.  He 
was  raised  to  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  King's 
Bench  in  1671.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning, 
and  manifested  much  humanity  and  uprightness 
in  his  general  procedure  as  a  judge;  though,  in 
consequence  of  the  prejudices  of  education  and 
habit,  he  sanctioned  the  conviction  of  som© 
culprits  for  the  imaginary  crime  of  witchcraft. 

December  26, 1780,  died,  aged  69,  John  Father' 
gill,  an  e»minent  physician.  Dr.  Franklin  says  of 
him  :  "  If  we  may  estimate  the  goodness  of  a  man 
by  his  disposition  to  do  good,  and  his  constant 
endeavours  and  success  in  doing  it,  I  can  hardly 
conceive  that  a  better  man  has  ever  existed." 

December  26,  1839,  The  Greenwich  Railway 
was  opened  throughout  its  entire  length. 

December  27,  1571,  John  Kepler,  a  celebrated 
astronomer  and  mathematician,  was  born  at 
Wiel,  in  the  Duchy  of  Wirtemberg.  He  is 
known  in  the  annals  of  science  as  the  discoverer 
of  the  laws  of  motion  of  the  planetary  bodies 
which  compose  the  solar  systena.  To  this  great 
philosopher  we  owe  the  discovery  of  the  true 
figure  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  which  he  de- 
monstrated to  be  ellipses;  and  he  further  showed 
that  the  planets  describe  areas  proportioned  to 
their  periodic  times  of  revolution  ;  and  that  the 
squares  of  their  periodic  times  are  proportioned 
to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances.  Such  are 
the  principles  of  planetary  motion,  generally  de- 
nominated the  Laws  of  Kepler. 

December  27,  1727,  was  born,  in  the  county  of 
Roscommon,  Ireland,  Arthur  Murphy,  an  in- 
genious dramatic  and  miscellaneous  writer.  Hi* 
writings  are  published  in  seven  volumes  octavo. 

December  27, 1849,  Public  meetings  were  held 
about  this  date  in  Dudley,  Cockermouth,  and 
other  places,  for  the  establishment  of  Freehold^ 
Land  Societies,  in  order  to  extend  the  franchise, 
by  enabling  working  men  to  become  forty- 
shilling  freeholders. 

December  28, 1706,  died,  Eeier  Bayle,  an  emi- 
nent critic  and  philosopher,  a  native  of  France, 
His  works  are  voluminous  ;  the  most  celebrated 
is  his  *•  Critical  Dictionary."  The  moral  cha- 
racter of  this  eminent  man  was  unblemished  :  he 
was  calm,  temperate,  kind,  and  charitable.  As  a 
writer  he  is  usually  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
modern  school  of  sceptics. 


TO  OUR  READERS 

MORE  ESPECIALLY  THOSE  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES. 
It  is  our  intention  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  our  friends  of  the  Working  Classes  a 
portion  of  our  Monthly  Supplementaut  Number,  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
communication on  questions  in  History,  Chronology,  Art  and  Science,  matters  of 
daily  observation.  Mathematical  Problems,  Arithmetical  difficulties.  Conundrums^ 
Kiddles,  Charades,  &c.  The  questions  will  appear  one  month,  and  will  be  open  to 
any  of  our  readers  for  replies  on  the  month  following.  The  Editor,  of  course,  will 
cxercijie  his  judgment  in  selecting  v/hat  to  him  appear  to  be  the  most  appropriate 
replies  or  solutions. 
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THE  WORKING  CLASSES  AND  PERSECUTION. 

ARTICLE  SECOND. 


Last  week  we  directed  the  attention  of  oui-  working  friends  to  the  su'Dject  of  Perse- 
cution, and  we  did  so  because  here,  as  in  everything  else,  we  look  on  them  as  the  most 
cfiSiient  and  most  extensive  reformers.  Wo  have  no  fear  for  the  fate  of  the  world 
when  the  masses  are  once  right.  Cruelty  and  barbarism  will  tlien  be  unable  to 
have  a  hangman ;  ambition  and  inhumanity  will  have  no  soldiers  to  desolate  the 
earth  ;  tyrants  will  want  tools  to  work  with,  and  persecutors  will  have  to  use  their 
own  hands  in  executing  their  worse  than  Satanic  behests.  We  hvao  before  asserted 
that  '*  no  one  should  be  persecuted  for  his  religion  ;  that  all  persons  ought  to  be 
encouraged  to  utter  their  religious  sentiments  freely;"  and  we  now  remark  that 

Persecution  is  useless. 

I.  It  cannot  eradicate  error  from  the  soul.     Thought,  and   especially   religious 
thought,  is  such  a  subtle  thing  that  it  can  be  reached  by  nothing  but  tliought.     We 
need  scarcely  say  that  religion   is   an  intellectual  and  spiritual   principle,    and 
therefore  must  have  its  seat  in  the  mind  and  affections.      It  is  not  a  material  sub* 
stance  that  resides  in  the  hands,  the  feet,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  blood,  or  the 
brain.      You  cannot  grapple  with  it  by  means  of  any  corporeal  instrument.      You 
may  cut  a  cancer  out  of  the  body,  but  there  is  no  lancet  so  delicate  as  to  reach  the 
religious  elem.ent  in  the  soul.      A  moral  disease  cannot  bo  touched  by  physic.     Al- 
chymists  have  never  compounded  a  tincture,  or  discovered  a  drug,  that  in  such  cases 
is  of  any  avail .     Physicians  boast  of  the  wondrous  art  of  sending  a  medicine  to  the 
intestines,  the  heart,  the  arteries,  or  the  veins  ;  they  can  apply  leeches  and  blisters, 
and  profess  to  cure  indigestion,  inflammation,  fevers,  and  cholic,  but  the  distempers 
of  the  mind  are  bevond  their  reach.      The  scourGje  and  the  torture  have  been  used 
most  unmercifully,  but  the  heresy  has  remained.      People  have  been  banished  for 
their  creed  to   foreign  climes,  but  the   speculation  was  a  bad    one,  for  they  have 
carried  their  heterodoxy  with  them,  and  spread  it  more  widely;  and  thus,  without 
being  converted  himself,   the  tyrant  has  propagated  the  faith  which  he  had  sought 
to    destroy.      '*  They  who    were  scattered    abroad   upon  the    persecution   that 
arose  about  Stephen,  travelled  as  far  as  Phenice,  Cyprus,  and  Antioch,  preaching 
the  word."     The  Sanhedrim  was  the  most  efficient  missionary  society  of  the  day. 
On  one  occasion  it  sent  Paul  to  Rome,  and  thus  obtained  for  him,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Government,  a  free  passage,  and  a  soldier  to  guard  him  for  two  years,  while  he 
preached  that  very  Gospel  which  had  driven  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  the  chief 
priests  and  the  rulers,  almost  mad.  The  democracy,  the  liberties,  rights,  and  religion 
of  America  are  the  offspring  of  persecution.     The  Stuarts  were  glorious  fellows  for 
spreading  liberal  sentiments  in  politics  and  Christianity.     So  true  is  it,  that  you 
may  change  the  country,  but  not  the  mind,   and  therefore  the  folly  of  exile  or 
transportation  as  a  remedy  for  error. 

Princes  and  priests,  though  in  many  instances  a  dull  race  of  mortals,  ha\e  been 
rather  lively  and  inventive  when  a  heretic  was  to  be  tortured.  A  picture  book 
containing  a  representation  of  all  their  implements  of  cruelty  would  be  rather  a 
bulky  volume.  The  cost  also  has  been  immense  ;  and  it  must  be  rather  mortifying, 
after  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  to  feel  that  not  a  single  heresy  was  ever  eradicated 
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by  any  of  this  barbarous  and  costly  apparatus.  The  American  savage  sits  and 
smokes  liis  pipe,  while  liis  enemies  are  dissecting  him  alive,  and  laughs  at  them, 
and  defies  thern  to  touch  his  soul.  They  may  sever  his  living  body  joint  from 
loint ;  they  may  tear  the  skin  and  flesh  from  his  bones  with  hooks  or  pincers  ;  they 
may  give  his  vital  entrails  to  the  dog  ;  or  roast  and  eat  his  members  before  his 
eyes ;  but  the  mind  is  the  same,  and  remains  intact.  What  a  poor,  pitiable, 
impotent  barbarian  Antiochus  appears  in  the  Maccabees  ;  and  what  prodigies  of 
moral  heroism  he  elicited  from  the  widow  and  her  seven  glorious  sons.  He  could 
cut  them  in  pieces,  and  fry  them  in  the  pan  before  the  eyes  of  their  mother  ;  but 
he  was  unable  to  extort  a  word  of  recantation  or  compunction  from  their  lips. 
Nero  burnt  the  early  Christians,  but  he  only  sent  them  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of 
lire  ;  and  thus  spread  the  light  of  their  sentiments  so  effectually,  that  at  length 
Home  itself,  from  policy  rather  than  from  principle,  yielded  to  their  sway.  Perse- 
cution can  make  and  glorif}^  martyrs,  but  it  cannot  produce  real  converts.  He 
who  is  bought  to  a  creed  is  only  converted  to  the  money  part  of  the  transaction  ; 
and  he  who  is  enlightened  by  a  thumbscrew,  or  a  scourge,  or  a  jail,  is  turned  from 
torture,  but  not  from  heresy.  Religion  has  its  root  in  the  inmost  soul — a  sanctuary 
and  recess  which  none  of  the  spies  of  the  persecutor  can  penetrate.  Nothing  but 
thought  can  touch  thought.  Truth,  reason,  justice,  benevolence,  purity,  love,  i)ity, 
and  compassion,  are  powers  which  can  reach  ;  are  agents  which  can  irradiate  ;  are 
medicines  which  can  heal ;  are  fires  which  can  purify  the  immortal  spirit ;  which 
can  chase  darkness  from  the  intellect,  hardness  from  the  heart,  stubbornness  from 
the  will,  and  convert  the  heretic  into  orthodoxy,  the  sceptic  into  a  believer,  the 
sensualist  into  a  saint,  and  the  savage  into  a  serapli ;  but  persecution  never  has, 
never  can,  and  never  will,  uproot  error,  or  bring  mankind  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth. 

II.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  persecution  to  teach  truth.  Persecution  is  itself  one 
of  the  greatest  heretics  in  the  world.  It  is  the  violation  of  everything  that  is  just, 
humane,  enlightened,  rational,  pure,  moral,  and  benevolent.  It  is  a  senseless,  savage 
principle.  It  is  a  lion  among  lambs.  A  tiger,  a  bear,  or  a  wolf  would  do  as  well 
for  a  persecutor  as  a  man.  The  more  of  the  venom  of  the  serpent,  the  poison  of 
the  asp,  the  sting  of  the  scorpion,  the  fury  of  the  wild  beast,  and  the  malice  of  the 
devil,  the  better.  Persecution  is  a  mixture  of  all  the  heresies,  savageness,  cruelties, 
and  malignities  of  earth  and  hell.  Such  men  as  Bonner,  Harr)^  VIII.,  Nero,  and 
Judge  Jefferies,  Avere  incarnations  and  embodiments  of  them  all ;  and  yet  these 
monsters  in  a  human  form  had  the  audacity  to  set  themselves  up  as  the  apostles  of 
truth,  virtue,  and  religion  !  The  only  truth  they  taught  was,  the  folly  and  bar- 
barism of  bigotry  and  intolerance,  and  the  madness  of  hoping  to  cure  the  diseases 
of  the  mind  by  bodily  tortures.  True  religion  is  justice,  purity,  love,  mercy,  and 
devotion.  Wherever  these  are  found,  you  have  the  elements  of  character  which 
all  can  appreciate— Avhich  none  can  disbelieve.  Strange  books  have  been  ^mtten 
and  given  to  the  world  ;  but  whoever  read  of  a  treatise  against  justice  or  benevo- 
lence— against  honesty,  industry,  honour,  and  fidelity  r  Pagans  extolled  these 
virtues,  and  infidels  dareinot  attack  them.  Nov/  jjersecution  is  a  practical  violation 
of  all  these ;  it  tramples  them  all  in  the  dust,  and  therefore  cannot  teach  them. 
Hence  ])igoted  ages  have  always  been  dark.  The  only  light  has  been  emitted  from 
the  dungeon  and  the  stake.  But  for  the  martyr  and  his  fire,  some  periods  would 
have  been  absolute  darkness.  Take  avray  your  Huss,  and  Hooper,  and  l^atimer, 
and  others,  and  what  light  is  left?      How  strange  to  imagine  that  we  can  love  a 
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man,  when  we  wantonly  torture  him,  or  that  we  can  put  him  right,  or  make  him 
pious,  by  sending  him  to  a  dungeon  !  We  have  treated  common  criminals  so 
absurdly,  that  we  expect  them  to  come  from  jail  worse  than  they  entered.  In  many 
cases,  the  most  efficient  school  of  vice  is  the  prison.  Mere  punishment  cannot 
teach.  A  wooden  schoolmaster  would  do  as  well  as  one  who  teaches  with  the  rod. 
Beating  is  not  instruction  ;  burning  is  not  evangelizing.  If  we  intend  to  have  the 
world  right,  we  must  propagate  truth  :  **  every  one  must  teach  his  neighbour,  and 
every  one  his  brother."  The  greater  the  heretic,  the  more  hardened  the  infidel,  the 
greater  need  of  sound  reason,  of  unwearied  patience,  and  Christian  love.  That 
shopmate  is  wrong ;  but  he  is  conscientious — he  has  had  few  advantages  of  knowing 
the  truth,  has  been  nursed  in  prejudice,  and  now  he  will  never  be  converted  by 
persecution.  Treat  him  kindly,  and  he  may  yet  be  won  to  the  right  Avay.  Banish- 
ing Archbishop  Wiseman  to  Rome  will  not  convert  him  to  Protestantism,  nor  make 
Catholics  fall  in  love  with  our  justice  and  benevolence. 

III.  Persecution  makes  hypocrites.  Indeed,  until  you  give  to  all  men  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  their  religious  rights,  you  cannot  tell  that  they  are  sincere.  Take  the  state 
padlock  from  the  lips  of  him  who  bows  with  you  at  the  same  altar,  and  perhaps  he 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  confirmed  Atheist,  without  the  means  of  being  converted  ;  for 
if  he  told  you  his  doubts,  you  would  burn  him  at  the  stake  ;  and  thus  you  doom 
him  to  the  double  crime  of  infidelity  and  hypocrisy.     Milton  tells  us  that  the 

devils  disdain  to  sing 

"  Forced  hallelujahs  ;" 

and  he  might  have  added  that  Jehovah  never  requires  nor  accepts  them.  InteUi- 
gent,  volimiari/  worship,  or  none,  is  the  order  of  his  throne  and  government.  What 
myriads,  through  bribery,  fear,  or  self-interest  of  some  kind  or  other,  have  repeated 
prayers  which  they  felt  not,  and  chaunted  *'  Te  deums  "  in  which  they  had  no  faith. 
A  large  portion  of  the  uniform  devotion  of  Papal  and  Protestant  hierarchies  is 
nothing  more  than  insincere  homage  and  slavish  mockery.  The  wretched  devotees 
dare  not  speak  out.  If  they  did,  they  would  lose  their  livings,  their  trade,  their 
charitable  morsels,  their  reputation,  their  caste,  their  liberty,  or  perhaps  their 
lives.  An  open,  candid,  inquiring  mind  is  the  dread  of  all  political  and  ecclesias- 
tical despots.  It  is  the  acme  of  their  policy  to  have  thought  stagnant,  and,  conse- 
quently, putrid.  What  a  mass  of  mental  and  moral  corruption  ferments  and 
putrifies  under  the  sceptre  of  the  intolerant  tyrants  of  our  world  !  The  utmost 
that  pains,  penalties,  racks,  state  frowns,  partiality,  and  pensions  for  religion  can 
do,  is  to  produce  a  race  of  cringing  minions,  and  hollow-hearted,  fawning  hypocrites  ; 
and  therefore  we  trust  that  our  working  men  and  working  women  do  not  themselves 
persecute,  nor  become  despotic  tools  to  do  the  dirty  work  of  persecutors. 

IV.  Infine^  true  r^eligion  requires  neither  the  governmental 2^urse  nor  the  magisterial 
sword,  Man  has  been  called  a  religious  animal.  We  once  saw  a  sceptic  who 
boasted  that  "he  hated  all  religion^'*  thrown  into  a  desperate  passion  for  being 
called  irreligious.  An  irreligious  man  is  one  who  despises  all  moral  obligations, 
and  therefore  must  approve  of  all  the  thefts,  murders,  massacres,  tyrannies,  and 
cruelties  that  have  desolated  the  earth.  Ileligion  is  a  moral  bond  to  restrain  men 
and  women  from  injuring  one  another  ;  and  the  best  religion  is  that  which  teaches 
us  to  avoid  everything  that  is  lorong,  and  prompts  us  to  perform  everything  that  is 
right.  With  reverence  wo  speak  it,  but  the  Creator  himself  cannot  improve  such  i» 
religion  as  this,  nor  can  he  publish  or  patronise  any  other.  Its  siun  and  substance 
will  be,  universal  goodness  and  love.     Such  a  system  will  require  no  royal  support, 
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forced  revenues,  or  intolerant  statutes.  Its  majesty  and  mercy  will  plead  its  own 
cause,  work  its  own  miracles,  multiply  its  converts,  produce  ample  revenues,  and 
subdue  all  its  foes.  Truth  is  only  blunted  when  embodied  in  steel,  however  keen 
and  polished ;  and  benevolence  perfectly  eclipsed  when  doomed  to  scourge  heretics 
or  burn  gainsay ers.  To  tremble  before  an  unbeliever  is  unworthy  of  a  divine 
relio-ion,  and  a  greater  reproach  and  impeachment  than  any  infidel  has  ever  dared  to 
broach.  Genuine  piety  fears  no  foe,  asks  no  quarter,  requires  no  partiality.  It  is 
so  generous,  noble-hearted,  and  candid,  that  it  will  cheerfully  give  all  the  odds  to 
its  enemies.  It  can  do  more  execution  with  a  pebble  and  sling  in  the  hand  of  a 
stripling,  than  the  well-armed  hosts  of  the  Philistines  with  Goliath  at  their  head. 
It  comes  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  therefore  is  omnipotent.  *'  Great 
is  the  truth  and  must  prevail.'^  Ay,  and  would  have  prevailed  long  ere  this,  had 
not  carnal  weapons  impeached  its  divinity.  Banish  persecution  from  the  world, 
strip  religion  of  state  support,  give  it  a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  and  it  will  soon  iill 
the  earth  with  its  purity,  benevolence,  and  glory. 


THE  WATCH. 


On  the  invention  and  improvement  of 
clocks,  to  which  we  have  adverted  in  a 
former  article,  it  was  worthy  of  consider- 
ation how  far  they  could  be  so  reduced  in 
size  as  to  be  rendered  portable.  This  was 
done  with  effect  at  a  distant  period,  but  we 
are  far  from  knowing  the  precise  date. 
More  than  half  a  century  ago  a  great 
curiosity  was  said  to  have  been  found — a 
watch,  which,  from  an  inscription  on  the 
dial-plate,  was  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  king  Robert  Bruce,  and  would  thus  be 
traced  to  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  After  passing  through  several 
hands,  and  of  course  reaching  a  high  price, 
it  was  reported  to  have  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  King  George  III.  But,  like 
many  a  vaunted  antique,  this  watch  would 
not  bear  the  test  of  careful  and  intelligent 
examination.  Though  the  Honourable 
Daines  Barrington,in  common  with  others, 
was  satisfied  of  its  authenticity,  it  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jamieson  to  be  an 
imposture.  He  proved  it  to  be  so  by  the 
inscription  itself,  which  had  been  taken  as 
a  proof  of  the  contrary  ;  for  "  Robertus  B. 
Rex  Scotorum''  was  in  7?owan  characters, 
whereas,  had  it  really  belonged  to  the  days 
of  Bruce,  the  letters  would  have  been  in 
Saxon.  It  was  found,  indeed,  to  be  an  old 
watch  brought  from  America,  and  there- 
fore most  probably  several  centuries  more 
recent  than  the  time  to  w-hich  it  was 
wrongly  ascribed. 

Watches  are  described  as  having  been 
made  in  Nuremberg  so  early  as  1477,  but 
it  is  uncertain  how  far  the  watches  then 
constructed ""  resemble  those  which  now 
bear  that  name.    Some  of  them  are  said  to 


have  been  very  small,  in  the  shape  of  a 
pear,  and  sometimes  sunk  or  fitted  into 
the  top  of  a  walking-stick.  They  could 
have  been,  however,  of  little  value  as  time- 
keepers, before  the  application  of  the  spiral 
spring  as  a  regulator  to  the  balance.  The 
merit  of  this  invention  is  due  to  Hooke  ;  its 
date  is  1658.  His  first  balance-spring  was 
straight,  and  acted  very  imperfectly ;  but 
he  soon  perceived  its  defects,  and  at- 
tempted to  obviate  them,  by  adopting  first 
the  cylindrical,  and  afterwards  the  flat  spiral. 
Watches  were  early  employed  for  an  im- 
portant purpose.  Longitude  is  the  distance 
of  any  place  from  another  eastward  or 
westward,  counted  in  degrees  upon  the 
equator,  which  divides  the  sphere  into  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  To 
find  the  longitude  at  sea  is  a  problem  to 
which  the  attention  of  sailors  and  mathe- 
maticians has  been  directed,  ever  since  the 
art  of  navigation  began  to  be  improved. 
In  1598  PhiUp  III.  of  Spain  offered  a  re- 
ward of  1,000  crowns  for  its  solution,  and 
his  example  was  soon  follwed  by  the  States- 
General,  who  off'ered  a  premium  of  10,000 
florins.  In  1714  an  act  was  passed  in  the 
British  Parliament,  empowering  commis- 
sioners to  introduce  a  bill  for  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding £20,000,  for  defraying  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  experiments  for  ascertain- 
ing this  point,  and  likewise  for  granting  a 
reward  to  the  person  who  should  make 
any  progress  in  the  solution  proportional 
to  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  the 
solution  was  performed.  Innumerable  at- 
tempts were  consequently  made  to  discover 
this  important  secret.  One  experi- 
ment particularly,  made  by  Major  Holmejs 
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in  a  voyage  from  the  coast  of  Guinea  in 
1665,  answered  so  well  that  Mr.  Huygens, 
who  had  paid  great  attention  to  watches, 
determined  to  improve  the  structure  of  his  ; 
but  the  variations  of  heat  and  cold  pro- 
duced such  alterations  in  the  rate  of  going, 
that,  unless  this  could  be  remedied,  the 
watches  would  be  of  little  use  in  determin- 
ing the  longitude. 

The  first  person  who  succeeded  in  any 
considerable  degree  was  Mr.  John  Harrison, 
who,  in  1726,  produced  a  watch  which  went 
so  exactly  that,  for  ten  years  together,  it  did 
not  err  above  one  second  in  a  month.  In 
1736  it  was  tried  in  a  voyage  to  Lisbon  and 
back  again,  during  which  it  corrected  an 
error  of  a  degree  and  a-half  in  the  compu- 
tation of  the  ship's  reckoning.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  he  received  public  encourage- 
ment to  proceed,  and  by  the  year  1761  he 
had  finished  three  timekeepers,  the  last 
being  the  most  accurate.  So  much  did  this 
one  turn  out  to  his  satisfaction,  that  he 
applied  to  the  commissioners  of  longitude 
for  leave  to  make  an  experiment  with  his 
watch  in  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies. 

On  permission  being  granted,  his  son, 
Mr.  William  Harrison,  set  out  in  his 
Majesty's  ship,  the  Deptford,  for  Jamaica, 
in  November  1761.  Most  successful  was 
the  trial.  The  longitude  of  the  island,  as 
determined  by  the  timekeeper,  differed  from 
that  found  by  astronomical  observations 
only  by  one  minute  and  a  quarter  of  the  equa- 
tor ;  the  longitudes  of  places  seen  by  the  way 
being  also  determined  with  great  exactness. 
Another  voyage  was  afterwards  made  to  the 
island  of  Barbadoes,  only  to  confirm  what 
had  previously  been  effected.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  trials,  Mr.  Harrison  received 
one-half  of  the  reward  promised,  on  a  dis- 
covery of  the  principles  on  which  his  time- 
keeper had  been  constructed.  He  was  also 
promised  the  other  half  of  the  reward  as 
soon  as  timekeepers  should  be  made  by  other 
artists,  which  should  answer  the  purpose 
equally  well  as  his  own.  Soon  after  this, 
an  agreement  was  entered  into  by  the  com- 
missioners with  Mr.  Kendall  to  construct  a 
watch  on  Mr.  Harrison's  principles ;  and 
this  was  found  to  answer  the  purpose  even 
better  than  that  which  Mr.  Harrison  him- 
self had  constructed.  This  watch  was  sent 
out  with  Captain  Cook  in  1772,  and  during  all 
the  time  of  his  voyage  round  the  world,  in 
1772,  1773,  1774,  and  1775,*  it  never  erred 
quite  14.^  seconds  a  day  •  in  consequence  of 
which  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1774, 
ordered  the  other  £10,000  to  be  paid  to  Mr. 
Harrison. 

A  few  remarks  will  prepare  the  reader  to 
understand  the  structure  of  a  watch.  The 
balance-spring  regulates  the  beat,  and  pro- 

*See  «*  Sailings  over  the  Globe." 


duces  equable  motion.  It  is  formed  of  a 
wheel  or  ring,  having  its  weight  principally 
accumulated  in  its  rim,  and  connected  with 
a  spiral  spring  in  such  a  manner  that  when 
drawTi  aside  from  the  position  of  rest  it 
acquires  an  oscillatory  motion,  from  the 
alternate  contraction  and  expansion  of  the 
spring.  The  balance  answers  the  sarne 
purpose  in  watch-work  as  the  pendulum  in 
clock-work,  and  is  similarly  affected  by 
variations  of  temperature. 

The  part  of  the  machinery  about  which  the 
chain  is  wound,  and  which  is  immediately  acted 
upon  by  the  main-spring,  is  called  the  fusee, 
and  equalizes  the  action  of  the  spring.  In 
proportion  as  the  spring  becomes  unwound,  its 
effort  continually  relaxes ;  so  that,  if  the  first 
wheel  were  attached  to  the  barrel,  as  is  often 
the  case,  the  inequality  of  the  impelling  power 
would  produce  a  corresponding  inequality  in 
the  rate  of  going.  In  order  to  correct  this,  one 
end  of  the  chain  is  attached  to  and  wound 
round  the  barrel,  in  which  the  main- spring  is 
contained,  while  the  other  end  is  coiled  about 
the  fusee,  which  has  a  conical  shape,  and  is 
fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  first  wheel. 

It  is  a  far  more  delicate  and  difficult  pro- 
blem to  execute  a  proper  scapement  for  watches 
than  for  clocks,  because  of  their  small  size, 
which  requires  much  more  accurate  workman- 
ship, because  the  error  of  a  hundreth  part  of 
an  inch  bears  as  great  a  proportion  to  tho 
dimensions  of  the  regulator  as  an  inch  in  a 
common  house-clock.  It  is  much  more  difficult 
also  on  another  account.  There  are  no  means 
of  accumulating  such  a  control  over  the  wiieel- 
work  in  the  regulator  of  a  watch  as  in  that  of 
a  clock.  The  heaviest  balance  that  can  be 
employed,  without  the  risk  of  snapping  its 
pivots  at  every  jolt,  is  a  mere  trifle,  in  com- 
parison with  the  pendulum  of  an  ordinary 
clock,  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  grains  being  the 
weight  of  the  balance  of  a  watch.  The  only 
way  to  accumulate  any  considerable  quantity 
of  regulating  power  in  so  small  an  amount  of 
matter  is,  by  giving  it  a  very  great  velocity. 
This  is  done  by  accumulating  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  its  weight  in  the  rim,  by  giving  it  very 
wide  vibrations,  and  by  making  them  extremely 
frequent.  The  balance-rim  of  a  tolerably  good 
watch  should  pass  through  at  least  ten  inches 
per  second. 

In  ordinary  watches  the  original  recoiling 
scapement,  with  the  crown  wheel,  which  was 
used  in  the  older  clocks,  still  holds  its  place, 
and  answers  very  well  for  all  common  pur- 
poses. A  well-finished  watch,  with  that  scape- 
ment, will  keep  time  within  a  minute  in  the 
day.  But  such  watches  are  subject  to  great 
irregularities  in  their  rate  of  going,  by  any 
change  in  the  force  of  the  wheels.  The  various 
improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the 
scapement  are  too  numerous  and  minute  to  be 
here  described. 
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With  these  generul  and  prefatory  remarks, 
the  following  description  of  an  ordiniuy  watch 
will,  we  hoj>e,  be  intelligible.  As  the  chain  is 
Jlxed  at  one  end  to  tht  wider  part  of  the  fusee, 
and  at  the  other  worked  to  the  l)arrel,  or  box 
containing  the  spring,  on  the  watch  bcin^' 
wound  up  tlie  fusee  is  turned  round  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  key,  and,  of  course,  the  barrel 
turns  also.  On  its  inside  is  fixed  one  end  of 
the  spring,  while  the  other  is  fastened  to  an 
immoveable  axis  in  its  centre.  As  the  barrel 
moves  round  it  coils  the  spring  several  times 
about  the  axis,  thereby  increasing  the  elastic 
force  to  a  proper  degree.  Meanwhile  the  chain 
is  drawn  off  the  barrel  upon  the  fusee ;  and 
when  the  key  is  removed,  on  the  completion  of 
the  winding  up,  the  spring,  by  its  elastic  force, 
endeavouring  constantly  to  unwind  itself,  acts 
upon  the  barrel  by  carrying  it  round,  by 
which  the  chain  is  drawn  off  from  the  fusee, 
thus  turning  it,  and  with  it  the  whole  ma- 
hinery. 

As,  however,  as  the  spring  gradually  unbends 
itself,  the  elastic  force,  by  which  it  affects  the 
fusee,  will  gradually  decrease,  it  was  necessary 
to  contrive  that  the  springs  force  should  not 
be  unequal  on  the  fusee,  and  thus  turn  it,  and 
consequently  the  whole  machinery,  irregularly. 
This  is  done  by  making  the  fusee  conical,  and 
consequently,  as  the  spring  grows  weaker,  the 
chain  is  removed  farther  from  the  centre  of  the 
fusee,  so  that  what  is  lost  in  the  spring's  elas- 
ticity is  gained  in  the  length  of  the  lever. 

On  the  watch  being  wound  up,  the  chain 
from  the  spring  exerts  a  force,  through  the 
fusee,  upon  the  great  wheel  of  48  teeth, 
acting  on  a  pinion  of  twelve  leaves,  oh  the 
spindle  of  the  centre  wheel  of  53  teeth,  which 
takes  a  pinion  of  six  on  the  axis  of  the  third 
wheel  of  48th  teeth,  and  which,  acting  on  an- 
other pinion  of  the  same  number,  drives  the 
contrate  wheel  of  48  teeth.  This  acts  upon 
the  six-leaved  pinion  of  the  balance-wheel,  the 
fifteen  teeth  of  which  give  that  impulse  to 
what  are  called  the  verge  pallets,  which  keeps 
the  balance  in  motion.  .Such  is  the  general 
structure  of  a  watch,  as  it  lies  between  the 
plates,  and  serves  to  indicate  the  minutes, 
seconds,  and  quarter-seconds  of  an  hour. 

To  measure  the  hours  of  the  day,  other  ma- 
chinery is  placed  between  the  upper  side  of  the 
pillar-plate  and  the  dial-plate.  In  the  middle 
of  the  plate  is  a  hole,  receiving  the  end  of  the 
spindle  of  the  centre  wheel,  which  carries  the 
minute-hand;  and  near  the  plate  is  fixed  a 
pinion  of  ten  leaves,  which  drives  a  wheel  of 
40  teeth,  oanying  a  pinion  of  twelve  leaves, 
and  acting  on  a  wheel  with  36  teeth.  In  the 
body  of  the  watch,  the  wheels  everywhere 
divide  the  pinions ;  but  here  the  pinions  divide 
the  wheels,  and  by  this  means  decrease  the 
motion,  which  is  necessary,  for  the  hour-hand, 
which  is  carried  on  a  socket  fixed  on  the  wheel 
with  no  teeth,  is  required  to  move  but>once 


round,  while  the  pinion  of  ten  leaves  moves 
twelve  times  round. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Dent  delivered  a  lecture 
at  the  Iloyal  Institution,  on  Watches  and 
Chronometers,  and  laid  before  the  meeting  the 
dissection  of  a  detached  lever  watch,  having  a 
compensative  balance,  thus  defended  from 
changes  of  temperature.  Every  part  was  se- 
parated and  displayed,  but  grouped  in  one  of 
six  larger  divisions  to  which  it  belonged.  Each 
part  had  been  previously  examined,  and  the 
distinct  constituent  pieces  counted  by  the  lec- 
turer. The  surprising  result  of  this  enumera- 
tion was  exhibited  in  a  table,  of  which  we  give 
a  copy : — 

It  will  be  observed,  also,  that  there  will 
be  found,  in  addition,  the  number  of  kinds 
of  artificers  concerned  in  the  operations 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  a  really  good 
watch.  When  to  these  are  added  the  amount 
of  previous  operations  which  the  materials  con- 
stituting each  piece  must  undergo  before  it 
comes  into  the  hands  of  the  watch  artificers, 
we  may  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  extensive  and 
numerous  changes  of  form  and  value  which 
the  raw  material  receives  in  its  progress  from 
the  mine  to  so  refined  a  manufacture  as  a 
finished  watch. 

No.  of  No.  of        Trades 

Farts.  Pieces.    Employed. 

1  ...Pillars  4  1 

2  ...Frame  4  1 

3  ...Cock  and  Potence    ...  2  1 

4  ...Barrel  and  Arbor 3  1 

5  ...Going Fuzee 14  2 

6  ...Wheels 4  1 

7  ...Pinif)ns 4  2 

8  ...Stop-stud 1   .........  1 

9  ...Stop  and  Spring 3  1 

10  ...Click  and  Ratchet   ...  3  1 

11  ...Motion 16  2 

12  ...Jewels  (five  holes)  ...28  2 

13  ...Cap 3  2 

14  ...Dial  5  3 

15  ...Index    1  1 

16  ...Escapement 13  3 

17  ...Compensation balance  9  1 

18  ...Case  3  1 

19  ...Pendant  2  1 

20  ...Case-joint 6  1 

21  ...Case-spring,  &c 4  2 

22  ...Main-spring 1  2 

23  ...Chain 826  3 

24  ...Hands  3  1 

25  ...Glass 1  1 


Total  of  Pieces... 96 3 
Engine  Turner 


1 

Engraver    ^1 

Gilder 1 

Examiner 1 

Total  of  kinds  of  Artificers  employed  ...42 
It  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  jaiark, 
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though  but  briefly,  some  of  the  processes  which 
are  thus  passed  through.  Watch-work  demands, 
in  its  manufacture,  the  utmost  delicacy  of 
manipulation,  and  the  parts  are  generally 
executed  under  a  high  magnifying  power.  The 
wheels,  made  of  the  best  and  finest  brass,  are 
first  turned  in  a  lathe  to  the  proper  size,  and 
alterwards  cut  by  a  very  ingenious  machine. 
The  steel  pinions  on  which  the  wheels  are  fixed, 
ai*e  made  of  wire,  the  leaves*  being  left  on  the 
shaft  where  wanted,  while  the  superfluous 
metal  is  removed  by  a  tool. 

The  main  and  the  hair  springs  are  made  of 
steel  wire.  For  the  former,  the  workman  gives 
to  the  material  its  wonderful  elasticity,  by 
liammering  it  out  on  an  anvil ;  it  is  then  ground 
and  hardened,  coiled,  and  tempered.  The 
latter  is  done  by  a  singular  process.  Steel  is 
usually  hardened  by  being  plunged,  when  red- 
hot,  into  cold  water;  it  is  afterwards  tem- 
per ed^  by  being  heated,  until  the  surface 
assumes  a  certain  tinge.  If  the  article  be 
intended  to  cut,  as  a  penknife,  it  must  have  a 
light  straw  colour;  but  if  it  is  to  be  highly 
elastic,  as  a  watch-spring,  the  colour  must  be 
a  deep  blue.  Of  the  value  of  a  material  being 
raised  by  industry  and  ingenuity,  a  watch- 
epriug  presents  a  surprising  example.  A  pound 
of  crude  iron  costs  one  halfpenny ;  it  is  con- 
verted into  steel ;  that  steel  is  made  into 
watch-springs,  every  one  of  which  is  sold  for 
10s.  Gd.,  though  it  weighs  only  the  tenth  of  a 
grain.  After  deducting  for  waste,  there  are 
in  the  pound-weight  7,000  grains ;  it,  there- 
fore, supplies  steel  for  70,000  watch-springs, 
the  value  of  which  is  35,000  guineas! 

The  enamelled  dial-plate  of  a  watch  weh 
deserves  the  admiration  it  has  often  elicited  ; 
not' only  from  its  neat  and  elegant  appearance, 
but  from  the  facility  with  which  the  time  may 
be  observed,  from  the  strong  contrast  of  black 
and  white.  To  produce  one,  a  small  plate  of 
copper  is  woi'ked  with  a  convex-headed  ham- 
mer on  an  anvil  of  hard  wood,  made  slightly 
concave,  ;ind  a  hole  is  then  made  in  the  centre 
to  receive  the  pivot  to  which  the  hands  are  at- 
tached. Other  holes  are  also  made  that  the 
plate  may  be  hereafter  secured  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  watch.  It  is  now  cleaned  in  very 
dilute  nitric  acid,  with  a  brass  wire  brush. 

The  basis  of  every  kind  of  enamel  is  glass, 
which  is  easily  coloured,  or  rendered  trans- 
parent or  opaque.  A  portion  of  white  enamel 
is  now  reduced  to  p&rticles  as  small  as  grains 
of  sand.  These  are  washed  in  water.  The 
coarser  particles  are  then  drained  off.  The  finer 
are  washed  in  nitric  acid,  and  subsequently  in 
water,  when  the  powder  is  kept  for  use  under 
the  surface  of  pure  water,  to  preserve  its  purity 
and  whiteness.  The  enamel  is  first  spread 
over  the  concave  surface  of  the  plate  in  a  thin 
film,  the  coarser  particles  from  which  the  finer 
Are  drained  being  used  for  this  purpose  ;  and, 
as  it  is  applied  in  a  wet  state,  the  moisture  is 


afterwards  removed.  The  convex  surface  i« 
now  covered  with  the  finer  enamel,  the  burrs 
made  in  the  plate  when  the  holes  were  bored 
serving  to  retain  it ;  it  is  subsequently  fined, 
ground,  and  polished.  The  hours  and  minutes 
are  traced  upon  the  dial-plate  with  a  tine 
camel-hair  pencil,  dipped  in  black  enamel 
paint,  and  the  letters  and  figures  are  rendered 
secure,  by  the  plate  being  once  more  fired. 

The  preparation  of  wateh-glasses  involves 
various  simple  yet  interesting  processes.  The 
blower  in  the  glass-house  produces,  in  the  first 
place,  regular  hollow  spheres,  each  being  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  and  weighing  twelve  ounces. 
It  is  singular  that  practice  should  enable  him 
to  take  from  the  pot  of  melted  metal,  at  the 
end  of  his  hollow  rod,  the  exact  quantity  he 
wants,  so  that  in  many  dozens  of  these  spheres 
there  is  but  a  very  slight  variation  in  weight. 
They  are  now  delivered  to  the  watch-glass 
maker,  who  carefully  divides  each  sphere  into 
the  largest  possible  number  of  sections  of  thu 
requisite  size.  For  tliis  purpose  he  takes  a 
globe  in  his  lap,  traces  a  line  upon  it  with  a 
piece  of  heated  tobacco-pipe,  and  then  wetting 
the  line,  the  glass  cracks  along  it  with  great 
precision.  All  irregularities  are  dexterously 
cut  away  with  scissors.  The  segments,  how- 
ever, are  not  sufficiently  convex.  That  they 
may  become  so  they  are  softened  by  heat, 
when  the  workman,  with  an  instrument, 
presses  the  edges  of  the  glass  regularly  in 
towards  the  centre,  which  is  thus  rendered 
proportionately  convex. 

A  hollow  pear-shaped  figure  is  blown  for 
what  are  called  Limette  glasses ;  and  as  only 
one  is  cut  from  each  figure,  and  greater  labour 
is  employed  in  its  production,  the  price  is  in- 
creasea  in  proportion. 

The  watches  of  recent  date,  it  cannot  fail  to 
have  been  observed,  are  much  flatter  than  those 
which  were  in  general  use  even  twenty  years 
ago.  They  are  thus  not  merely  more  elegant, 
but  more  convenient.  To  effect  this  improve- 
ment, the  third  wheel  is  sunk  into  the  front 
plate,  and  still  further,  the  axles  of  the  wheels 
are  shortened,  and,  consequently,  the  fusee. 
To  allow  of  the  fusee  being  shortened,  it  must 
either  be  enlarged  in  diameter,  or  the  chain  be 
reduced  in  thickness;  generally  these  expe- 
dients are  combined ;  but  very  thin  watches 
are  usually  not  so  durable  as  others. 

Inferior  watches  are  made  in  great  numbers 
in  this  country.  The  outside  is  neat,  but  the 
cases  are  light,  and  the  movements  are  often 
very  flimsy.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  aid  the 
imposture  thus  practised  by  engraving  on  such 
watches  the  names  of  makers  of  reputation  and 
distinction.  Similar  frauds  are  practised  by 
foreign  watchmakers.  The  purchase  is  made, 
but  it  is  only  of  an  assemblage  of  parts  des- 
tined to  last  but  a  little  time,  even  from  the 
first  moment  of  their  being  put  together,  which 
time  the  manufacturers  still  further  endeavour 
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to  shorten  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  The 
ini perfections  of  these  watches  arc  a  certain 
warrant  of  their  speedy  destruction,  besides 
whidi  the  damage  they  receive  in  warehouses, 
thivuglj  inattentive  and  unskilful  hands,  a  salt 
or  humid  atmosphere,  all  sorts  of  accidents  and 
want  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  owners,  are 
causes  which  contribute  powerfully  to  the  de- 
struction of  watches,  and,  consequently,  to  the 
demantl  for  them. 

Watches  are  sometimes  provided  with  a  bell 
and  other  machuiery  for  striking  the  hours, 
ringing  an  alarm  at  a  given  time,  or,  more  com- 
monly, for  repeatmg  any  number  of  times,  on 
jiushing  a  spring,  the  hour  and  quarter  last 
passed,  so  that  the  person  in  the  dark  may 
easily  ascertain  the  time:  these  watches  are 
called  repeatars. 

Chronometers,  which  have  succeeded  to  the 
timekeepers  of  Harrison,  are  watches  of  pecu- 
liar construction  and  great  perfection  of  work- 
manship, used  for  determining  geographical 
IcBgitudes,  or  other  purposes,  where  time  must 
be  measured  with  extreme  accuracy.  The 
ciironometer  differs  from  the  ordinary  watch 
in  the  principle  of  its  escapement,  which  is  so 
constructed  that  the  balance  is  entirely  free 
from  tlie  wheels  during  the  greater  part  of  its 


vibration ;  and  also  in  its  being  compensated 
for  variations  of  temperature.  Marine  chrono- 
meters generally  beat  half-seconds,  and  are 
hung  in  gimbals,  like  compasses,*  in  boxes 
about  six  or  eight  inches  square.  The  only 
diflereuce  between  a  pocket  chronometer  in 
appearance  and  an  ordinary  watch  is  generally 
in  its  being  a  little  larger. 

The  common  watch,  it  is  said,  beats  or  ticks 
about  86,000  times  in  twenty-four  hours.  Yet 
this  is  surpassed  in  wonder  by  another  ma- 
chine, not  made  as  the  watch  is,  of  hard  and 
impenetrable  metal,  but  of  soft  and  yielding 
Hesh.  It  is  the  human  heart,  which  will  beat 
about  100,000  times  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Four  thousand  ounces  of  blood  passes  through 
the  heart  in  an  hour,  and  as  the  whole  mass  of 
the  blood  is  said  to  be  about  25  pounds,  a 
quantity  of  blood  equal  to  the  whole  mass 
passes  through  the  heart  fourteen  times  in 
one  liour ;  which  is  about  once  every  four 
minutes  !  Such  is  the  difference  between  the 
results  of  human  ingenuity  and  skill  and  the 
works  of  the  Great  Supreme ! 


*  See  "Sailings  over  the  Globe,"  chap.  I.— The 

Compass. 
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MORE   PALACE  PLACEMENT  PARTICULARISED.-IIOYAL   LOVES    AND 
LIKINGS  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  ACT   OF    PARLIAMENT,  AND    SOME 
OF  THE  CONSEQUENCES  THEREOF. 

The  Lords  in  Waiting.^The  Princess  Victoria's  first  love.— Disquisition  on  the  Boiml  Marriage 
Act.^Odds  and  ends  about  the  Begeitf  and  Mrs.  Fiizherbert,  the  Duke  of  Sussex  and  Jiis  loives, 
(Lady  A.  Murray,  and  the  Duchess  of  Inverness, J  and  his  children  by  the  former,  viz.  .-—Sir  A. 
D'Esle  and  Lady  Truro.— The  latter  and  her  literary  pension.— Being  savage  with  Wilde's 
tameness  under  honourable  provocation.— A  case  in  point  to  poke  him  with.— Literature  in 
relation  to  State  pay.— Probability  of  British  spouses  for  a  native  Sovereign's  off  spring. —Beasons 
for  ribs  of  beef  of  Old  England. — Lord  Elphinstone  and  some  odd  particulars  about  him.^^A 
noble  Laur  eat  getting  his  *' sack,"  while  only  earning  the  *' butt. "—Lord  Byron,  not  the  poet,  but 
the  Bedchamber  peer.— The  Boman  Catholic  peers,  Camoys  and  Beaumont.— Lord  Dufferin  and 
something  about  his  family,— The  Sheridans.—The  Queen  of  Beauty.— Mrs.  Norton  and  Lord  Mel' 
bourne.— Family  duelling  by  proxy  .—Anecdote  of  a  chip  of  the  "  School  for  Scandal"  block.. 


Thp:  Lords  in  Waiting  are  eight  in  num- 
ber, viz. :— Marquis  of  Ormond,  Earls 
Morley  and  Listowel,  Lords  Byron,  Camoys, 
Waterpark,  Elphinstone,  and  Dufferin. 
None  of  these  have  made  any  figure  in  the 
political  world,  nor  are  any  of  them  known 
in  public  life,  unless,  perhaps,  it  be  Elphin- 
stone, whose  name  was  very  freely  mixed 
up  with  that  of  the  Queen,  shortly  after 
she  came  to  the  throne,  it  being  said  that 
she  had  fixed  her  maiden  affections  upon 
him,  and  that  had  not  Lord  Melbourne  con- 
trived to  get  him  out  of  the  way,  in  the 
shape  of  an  honorary  exile,  the  illustrious 
lady  might  have  insisted  oo  a  repeal  of 


that  silly  and  sinful  statute,  the  Rojral 
Marriage  Act,  which  prevents  any  portion 
of  the  royal  blood  being  intermixed  with 
that  of  a  subject.  This  bill  was  passed  in 
1772,  and  was  deemed  expedient,  because 
just  previously  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
George  the  Third's  brother,  had  married 
the  widow  of  the  Earl  of  Waldegrave,  and 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  King's  other 
brother,  the  widow  of  Col.  Horton.  In 
consequence  of  this  bill,  none  of  the  de- 
scendents  of  George  the  Second,  unless  of 
foreign  birth,  can  enter  the  matrimonial 
state  under  the  age  of  25,  save 
with  the  consent  of  the   King,  and  at  and 
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after  that  age  the  consent  of  Parliament  is 
necessary  to  render  the  marriage  valid. 

It  was  his  knowledge  of  this  invalidating 
clause  that  was  conbidered  to  have  stamped 
with  such  peculiar  baseness  the  conduct  of 
George  IV.  to  Mrs.  Fitzhcrbert.  In  178G, 
being  then  Prince  of  Wales  and  a  compara- 
tively young  man,  he  became  acquainted 
with  this  lady,  a  Koman  Catholic  of  good 
family,  nearly  seven  years  older  than  him- 
self, and  who  had  been  twice  married.  Her 
person  (cast  in  a  mould  as  large  as  his 
own)  and  manners  had  so  fascinating  an 
effect  on  iier  royal  lover,  that,  according  to 
rumour,  a  marriage  between  them  was  pri- 
vately celebrated  for  the  purpose  of  satis- 
fying her  conscientious  scruples.  RoUe, 
the  member  for  Devonshire,  alluded  to  the 
presumed  circumstance  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  but  Fox,  with  (it  was  stated) 
the  express  authority  of  the  prince,  denied 
the  truth  of  the  report  in  such  positive 
terms  that  she  never  would  speak  to  him 
again.  Subsequently,  it  is  said,  Fox  be- 
came persuaded  that  he  had  been  made  the 
tool  of  the  prince's  falsehood,  that  she  was 
something  much  more  than  his  royal  high- 
nesses mistress,  and  he  felt  highly  indig- 
nant at  the  insult  thus  put  upon  him  for  a 
sordid  purpose  ;  the  object  of  the  prince  at 
the  time  being  to  get  an  increased  allow- 
ance from  Parliament  to  escape  the  pecu- 
niary difficulties  into  which  his  profligacies 
had  plunged  him,  to  the  amount  of  upwards 
of  £160,000  at  the  time.  He  continued, 
however,  lon^  after,  to  keep  up  his  connec- 
tion with  the  lady,  whom  he  maintained  in 
great  splendour,  especially  at  Brighton, 
which  he  raised  from  insignificance  to  be 
the  most  fashionable  watering-place  in 
England ;  and  the  public  continue  to  this 
day  to  be  saddled  with  one  of  his  expensive 
hobbies  there,  the  Royal  Pavilion. 

Another  almost  equally  well-known  in- 
stance of  the  mischief  of  the  Royal  Mar- 
riage Act  is  the  case  of  George  the  Fourth's 
brother,  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex.  Educated 
on  the  Continent,  he  formed  an  union,  which 
was  solemnized  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  Catholic  Church  at  Rome,  with  Lady 
Augusta  Murray,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Dunmore.  On  their  arrival  in  this  country 
they  were  again  married  by  banns  in  St. 
George's  Church,  Hanover-square,  and  the 
duke  proposed  to  resign  whatever  claims  he 
might  possess  as  a  member  of  the  royal 
family,  on  condition  that  his  marriage 
should  not  be  disturbed.  It  was,  however, 
some  time  after  declared  illegal  and  invalid 
by  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  as  being  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  Royal  Mar- 
riage Act.  No  sooner  was  the  sentence 
published  than  Lady  Augusta,  who  had 
become  the  mother  of  two  children,  sepa- 


rated  from  his  royal  highness,  and  the 
remainder  of  her  life  was  passed  in  dignified 
retirement.  The  duke  formed  some  sort  of 
a  mpterious — half  legal,  half  illicit — con- 
nection with  the  widow  of  Sir  George 
Buggin,  Knight,  who,  as  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Arran  by  his  third  wife,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Underwood,  of  Dublin,  assumed  by 
sign  manual,  in  1831,  the  name  of  Lady 
Cecilia  Letitia  Underwood,  under  which 
title  she  was  received  in  all  society  as  the 
wife  (at  least  by  courtesy)  of  his  royal 
highness,  who  in  1840,  by  his  influence  with 
his  niece  the  Queen,  and  with  the  premier, 
Lord  Melbourne,  procured  her  elevation  to 
the  highest  rank  in  the  pc  erage  iri  her  own 
right — viz.,  Duchess  of  Inverness,  with  an 
allov.-ance  to  support  the  dignity,  together 
with  a  gratuitous  residence  in  Kensington 
Palace,  where  she  now  lives,  and  her  dinner 
parties  and  soirees  are  among  the  most 
fashionable  and  select  in  the  metropolis. 
The  whole  history  of  the  affair  is  exceed- 
ingly curious,  especially  as  contrasted  with 
the  case  of  Lady  A.  MurraJ^  But  all  that 
we  shall  say  about  it  here  is,  that  in  the 
peerage  books,  where  her  lineage  and  titles 
are  set  forth  in  the  usual  form,  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  her  marriage  with  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  as  any  such  union  must 
of  course  have  been  illegal  by  the  notorious 
law  of  the  land,  though  that  did  not  prevent 
the  heads  of  the  law  recognising  the  liaison 
in  society,  just  as  if  it  had  been  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  act  of  Parliament. 

Of  the  offspring  of  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Duke  and  Lady  Murray  we  have 
incidentally  spoken  more  than  once  in  these 
memoranda.  The  eldest,  Colonel  Sir 
Augustus  d'Este  (so  called  from  Azo 
d'Este,  the  famous  founder  of  the  House 
of  Guelph,  or  Brunswick),  died,  some  few 
years  ago,  after  the  rejection  by  the  House 
of  Lords  of  his  long  fought  claim  to  the 
dukedom  of  Sussex.  It  is  understood  that 
he  was  pressed  by  his  cousin,  the  Queen, 
and  by  many  of  the  leading  Whig  friends 
of  his  late  royal  father,  to  accept  a  peerage  ; 
but  he  refused  ;  for  to  have  done  so  would 
be  to  acknowledge  his  own  illegitimacy, 
and  that  his  mother  had  lived  in  a  state  of 
concubinage,  instead  of  what  she  believed 
to  be  honest  and  honourable  wedlock.  His 
sister.  Miss  d'Este,  was  favourably  noticed 
by  the  Queen,  and  great  and  deserved 
odium  was  incurred  by  the  exceedingly  un- 
becoming and  discreditable  mode  adopted 
to  serve  her ;  for  soon  after  the  rejection  of 
her  claim  by  the  Peers,  in  1844,  she  was 
placed  on  the  Royal  Literary  Pension  Fund 
for  £o00  a  year,  the  whole  fund  being  only 
£1,200;  and  very  few  months  afterwards 
8he  obtained  from  the  same  source  another 
£500, ''  additional  pension  to  Mademoiselle 
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Augusta  Emma  d'Este,  in  consideration  of 
her  just  claims  on  the  royal  beneficence." 
What  those  claims  were  nobody   knows  ; 
but,   whatever   they   were,   it   is    perfectly 
clear  that  they  should  not  have  been  satis- 
fied out  of    the  paltry  pittance  nominally 
devoted  to  the  reward  and  encouragement 
of  the  literary  and  scientific  intellect  of  the 
whole  empire — a  pittance  whose  total  in- 
adequacy to  its  professed  object  is  a  flagrant 
scandal  to  us  as  a  nation,  and   has  been 
lamented  over  and  over  again  by  successive 
ministers,  when  called  upon  to  mark  the 
sense  of  the  country   towards  some   pecu- 
liarly deserving  claimant :  for  instance,  as 
in  the  recent  case  of  Waghorn,  one  of  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  the  age,  to  whose 
widow  Lord  John  Russeli  was  obliged  to 
oli'er  the  Avretchedly  ridiculous  alms  of  £25 
a  year,  to  the  disgust  of   the  whole  com- 
munity no   less   than   of  himself,  because 
there  was  no  other  oflticial  means  open  to 
his  lordship  at  the  time. 

The  grant  of  the  second  £500  from  such 
a  source  to  Miss  D'Este  was  additionally 
offensive  to  the  public  feeling,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  just  preceding  her  mar- 
riage with  her  counsel,  Serjeant  Wilde,  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  wealthy  advo- 
cates in  forensic  annals,  even  before  he  had 
become  Solicitor  and  Attorney-General — 
saying  nothing  of  his  Lord  Chief  Justice- 
ship, and  of  his  now  being  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  England.  One  would  have  thought 
that,  at  least,  on  his  attainment  of  this 
crowning  dignity,  he  would  have  relin- 
quished his  wife's  £1,000  a  year,  if  only  for 
the  honour— saying  nothing  of  the  proud 
satisfaction — of  such  a  contribution  to  the 
noblest  of  all  possible  temporal  purposes — 
alleviating  the  need  and  stimulating  the  en- 
terprise of  genius.  But  no  ;  Lord  Truro, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  though  he  has  himself 
sprung  from  the  people,  and  is  infinitely  in- 
debted to  the  press  and  its  contributors  for 
mitigating  much  of  the  sinister  reputation 
that  attached  to  his  early  history,  and  so 
clearing  the  way  to  his  subsequent  advance-  j 
nient,  is  insensible  to  any  such  impulse ; 
still,  notwithstanding  such  callousness, 
it  does  indeed  puzzle  us  to  imagine  how  he, 
whose  wife  has  already  drawn  £5,500  from 
a  literary  fund,  can  take  part  in  a  cabinet 
council's  deliberation  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  some  miserable  £100  a  year  to  a 
profound  scholar,  whose  mental  labours 
have  enlightened  this  age,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  benefit  posterity  for  ever.  Such 
precisely  was  the  case  in  the  instance  of  the 
last  recipient  of  this  sort  of  acknowledge- 
ment, Mr.  Bailey,  the  translator  and  editor 
of  the  great  Latin  Lexicon  of  Facciolati, 
and  of  other  laborious  and  invaluable  per- 
formances of  a  like  kind,  to  whom  £100  a 


year  has  been  given.  Remarking  upof4 
that  grant  a  literary  journal  says — ''Many 
of  our  readers  may  ha^'^  occasion  to  know 
that  scholarship  is  but  a  poor  resource 
where  it  is  the  only  one.  Notwithstanding 
the  encouragement  given  to  classical  learn 
ing  at  our  universities  and  public  schools, 
the  classical  scholar  who  is  also  a  layman 
is  practically  excluded  from  almost  all 
tutorships  and  masterships  in  our  colleges 
and  other  scholastic  institutions.  When, 
therefore,  it  is  stated,  that  to  the  above 
claim  of  work  done,  Mr.  Bailey  adds  the 
claim  of  need,  we  can  say  gbidly  that  it  is 
precisely  in  a  direction  like  this  that  we  de- 
sire to  see  the  national  bounty,  provided  in 
the  name  of  literature,  flowing.  The  pen- 
sion in  question  is  one  that  will  thoroughly 
bear  looking  into,  and  stands  beside  so 
much  that  will  not." 

Reverting,  after  all  this  desultory  talk, 
to  the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  it  is  a  pretty 
common  belief  among  those  who  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  subject,  that 
the  statute  will  be  repealed  as  soon  as  any 
of  the  children  of  the  Queen  are  of  an  age 
to  contract  matrimonial  alliances — a  matter 
of  very  considerable  importance  to  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country,  at  least  so  far  as 
feeling,  if  not  actual  money  is  concerned. 
For  if  those  personages  are  permitted  the 
natural  privilege  of  following  their  own 
inclination,  they  will  doubtless  select  wives 
and  husbands  at  home  ;  and  though  there 
may  be  thus  occasioned  some  rivalries  and. 
bickerings  among  certain  aristocratic 
families,  the  gain  will  far  outweigh  any 
trivial  class  inconvenience  of  the  sort ;  for 
it  vdll  not  only  relieve  us  from  *he  burden 
of  keeping  up  large  domestic  foreign 
dependencies,  of  a  kind  that  need  not  be 
more  immediately  specified,  but  will  also 
free  us  from  all  temptations  or  excuse  for 
intermeddling  in  foreign  politics  from  mere 
personal  or  dynastic  motives — an  important 
consideration,  seeing  the  growing  perplexi- 
ties of  the  relations  between  the  governing 
and  the  governed  on  the  Continent,  and 
how  essential  it  is  everywhere  that  the  people 
should  feel  that  they  do  not  pay  a  price 
for  hereditary  monarchy  disproportioned 
to  the  solidity  and  stability  which  that  form 
of  government  undoubtedly  affords  over 
every  other,  when  administered  with  ordinary 
temper  and  discretion . 

Lord  Elphinstone,  the  person  whose 
name,  and  the  gossip  connected  with  it 
some  dozen  years  ago,  have  led  to  these 
remarks,  was  very  considerably  older  than 
the  Princess  Victoria  at  the  time  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  send  him  out  as 
governor  of  Madras,  a  year  or  two  before 
her  Majesty  came  to  the  Throne.  Having 
held  that  office  for  some  years  he  returned, 
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and  in  1847  was  nominated  one  of  the 
Lords  in  Waiting,  and  not  until  then  was 
he,  it  is  said,  presented  at  Court,  contrary 
to  the  general  rule  as  regards  the  return  of 
such  otUcials  from  the  sphere  of  their  duty. 
Among  the  items  of  small  talk  which  ob- 
tained circulation  at  ihe  time,  one  was  that 
his  lordship  was  the  author  of  the  annexed 
acrostic,  written  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Princess  and  Duchess  of  Kent  and  Queen 
Adelaide  attending  some  performances  of 
sacred  music  at  Westminster  Abbey  :  — 

**  P  ropitious  Heaven  !  who,  'midst  this  beauteous 
blazo, 
E  apt  in  the  grandeur  of  the  minstrel  scene, 
I  s  that  young  innocent  on  whom  all  gaze, 
N  or  conscious  they  the  while  of  choral  strain? 
C  ould  I  command  a  Guido's  magic  power, 
E  nthusiast  grown,  I'd  catch  thy  fervid  glow, 
S  erene,  unsullied  child  of  sun  and  shower, 
S  till  on  the  parent  stem  alloweJ  to  blow. 

♦*  V  ain,  worse  than  vain,  the  bard  would  boldly 
try. 
I  n  his  most  brilliant  page,  or  loftiest  lay ! 
C  hoice,  how  he  may  be,  to  depict  the  eye, 
T  he  level}'  eye  of  that  sweet  smiling-  fay ! 

0  'tis  the  maid  who  wake?;  to  piaudils  loud, 
R  ich  in  the  treasures  of  an  angel  face, 

1  n  every  gift  that  makes  a  nation  proud, 

A  mother's  joy — an  honoured  monarch's  grace." 

The  noble  lord,  now  in  his  forty-fourth 
year,  is  still  unmarried,  but  whether  from 
fidelity  to  the  first  attachment  he  is  said  to 
have  felt  and  inspired,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
tell ;  though  our  individual  conviction  is, 
that  there  is  not  a  particle  of  truth  in  the 
whole  story,  which  we  take  to  have  been 
the  concoction  of  mere  idle  chatterboxes 
about  the  Court;  and  such  conviction,  on 
that  head,  is  strengthened  by  the  simple 
fact  of  his  lordship  now  filling  the  situation 
he  does. 

Lord  Byron,  the  Lord  in  Waiting,  is  one 
whose  name  will  probably  render  the  reader 
anxious  to  learn  something  about  hiin  ;  but 
we  have  nothing  to  say  calculated  to  allay 
curiosity,  farther  than  that  he  succeeded  his 
cousin,  the  immortal  poet,  in  1824,  is  a  Hear 
Admiral  of  the  Blue,  and  has  always  been 
friendly  to  progression— -at  least,  in  a  mode- 
rate degree.  Lord  Camoys  is  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  he  represented  Oxford,  in 
1832,  as  Mr.  Stonor.  The  peerage  is  an  ex- 
tremely old  one,  dating  from  1383,  but  had 
been  in  abeyance  since  the  reign  of  Henry 
VL,  when  the  heir  died  a  mi<ior,  but  was 
called  out  in  1839  in  favour  of  the  present 
peer,  who  claimed  as  great  grandson  mater- 
nally of  the  oldest  of  the  heirs  of  the  second 
baron.  Much  such  was  the  case,  too,  as 
regards  the  peerage  of  Lord  Beaumont,  the 
Roman  Catholic  baron,  v/hose  late  letter 
against  the  Pope's  conduct,  in  respect  to 
the  creation  of  the  papal  hierarchy  in  Eng- 
land, produced  so  marked  a  sensation  in 
the  recent  controversy,  especially  as  leadr 


ing  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  approval  of 
the  views  of  Beaumont.  That  barony  is  a 
still  older  one  than  the  former,  having  been 
created  in  1307.  It  is,  perhaps,  worth 
noting,  that  in  the  list  of  barons  the  three 
Romanist  peers  come  together — Camoys, 
Beaumont,  and  Stourton. 

The  only  other  Lord-in-Walting  who 
calls  for  any  remark  is  Lord  Dufforin,  who 
is  said  to  give  much  promise  of  resembling 
in  intellect,  as  he  does  in  feature,  his  im- 
mortal great  grandfather,  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan.  He  is  son  of  one  daughter,  and 
nephew  of  two  other  daughters,  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton and  Lady  Seymour  (Queen  of  Beauty), 
of  the  "  all* accomplished  Tom  Sheridan," 
the  termination  of  whose  career  at  an  early 
age  frustrated  the  great  expectations  that 
were  formed  of  his  capacity  to  sustain  the 
renown  of  his  father — the  dramatist,  orator, 
statesman — the  '*  Minstrel  who  ran  through 
each  mode  of  the  lyre  and  was  master  of 
all" — who  "  ruled  like  a  wizard  the  world 
of  the  heart,  and  could  call  up  its  sunshine, 
or  bring  down  its  showers,"  Sheridan,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  died  not  only  penniless, 
but  his  last  moments  were  disturbed  by 
the  struggles  of  his  family  to  prevent  the 
bailiffs  seizing  him  in  his  final  agony, 
though  he  had  a  most  magnificent  funeral, 
his  pall  being  up-borne  by  Princes  of  the 
Blood,  and  his  remains  deposited  in  Poet's 
Corner,  Westminster  Abbey,  amidst  the 
ostentatious  grief  of  peers  by  the  d')zen. 
But  during  his  life,  not  all  the  splendour  of 
his  talents,  exercised  in  so  many  ways, 
charming  alike  the  senate  and  the  common- 
alty, could  preserve  him  from  being  re- 
proached with  the  humbleness  of  his  origin, 
though  that  origin,  too,  was  consecrated  by 
the  possession  of  the  highest  mental  gifts, 
for  the  Sheridan  family  had  for  generations 
been  distinguished  both  by  intellectual  and 
physical  endowments,  as  they  still  continue 
to  be.  Yet  three  of  the  great  grandchildren 
of  that  man  are  now  either  actual  possessors 
of,  or  immediately  entitled  to  three  coro- 
nets. Lord  Dufferin,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
already  a  peer.  His  aunt,  the  beautiful 
Lady  Seymour,  wife  of  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  and  Forests,  the  member 
for  Totness,  will,  on  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band's aged  father,  become  Duchess  of 
Somerset,  the  oldest  duchy  but  one  (Nor- 
folk) in  the  British  peerage,  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  in  our  annals.  His  other 
aunt,  Mrs,  Norton,  though  separated  from 
her  husband  (in  consequence  of  the  stupid 
and  atrocious  calumnies  that  imputed  to 
her  criminality  with  the  late  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, at  that  time  Prime  Minister),  will, 
on  the  death  of  his  brother,  be  Lady 
Grantley.  It  is  now  well  known  that  that 
infamous  attack  on  Mrs.  Norton's  character 
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was  the  prompting  of  political  malice 
against  the  Minister,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  possessed  influence  over  her  husband. 
The  whole  case  so  miserably  broke  down  in 
oourt— the  perjury  of  the  wretched  witnesses 
was  so  glaring,  that  the  jury  returned  an 
immediate  verdict  for  the  noble  defendant, 
whose  counsel,  the  present  Lord  Campbell, 
deemed  it  wholly  unnecessary  to  call  a 
single  witness,  and  had  almost  thought  it 
superfluous  to  make  a  speech  on  such  a 
compound  of  fraud  and  folly  as  the  whole 
case  of  the  ill-advised  plaintiff  consisted 
of. 

Lord  DufFerin's  uncle,  the  brother  of  his 
mother  and  the  ladies  we  have  been  speak- 
ing of,  is  member  for  Shaftesbury,  and,  like 
his  great  progenitor,  ran  away  with  his  wife, 
and  fought  a  duel  in  defence  of  his  conduct, 
or  rather,  we  should  say,  that  that  conduct 
led  to  a  duel  between  the  fair  one's  father, 
Sir  C.  Grant,  and  the  bridegroom's  brother- 
in-law,  Lord  Seymour,  happily  without 
mischief.    All  parties  became  subsequently 


reconciled,  and  Mr.  Sheridan  succeeded  to 
the  great  wealth  of  his  father-in-law  some 
few  years  ago.  Though  full  of  ability,  he 
has  made  no  figure  in  the  house,  being 
restrained  from  the  attempt,  as  he  once 
remarked  in  the  presence  of  the  writer  of 
these  lines,  by  the  consciousness  of  what 
would  be  looked  for  from  one  bearing  the 
name  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  But 
that  the  ready  wit  of  his  race  is  in  him 
there  is  no  question,  as  was  shown  on  the 
occasion  of  his  first  election  in  1845.  When 
he  began  to  speak  from  the  hustings  the 
snow  fell  on  his  head,  and  he  said  to  the 
electors,  "You  see,  my  friends,  I  have 
already  grown  gray  in  your  service  !" 

It  is  now  time  to  wind  up  our  notice  of 
the  Lords-in  Waiting  by  saying  that  their 
salary  is  £700  each  per  annum,  their  duty 
being,  as  the  name  of  the  office  implies,  to  be 
in  attendance  onher  Majesty,  each  fourteen 
days  at  a  time,  and  dining  during  that 
period  at  the  Royal  table. 


BRITISH    MUSEUM.  — No. 
ITS  ENLARGEMENT. 


III. 


It  has  been  already  apparent  that  a  variety  of  books  and  manuscripts,  the  collections 
of  various  libraries,  and  of  great  value,  as  well  as  the  remarkable  assemblage  of 
natural  and  othe^  objects  which  arose  from  che  highly-intelligent  activity  and 
energy  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  formed  the  basis  of  our  National  Museum.  When  a 
knowledge  of  such  subjects  as  were  thus  brought  before  the  mind  was  so  restricted 
as  it  was  in  the  earlier  years  of  this  important  institution,  the  number  of  its  visitors 
was  proportionately  few,  and  of  these  a  considerable  number  must  have  looked  on 
the  objects  they  surveyed  with  a  feeling  of  wonderment,  rather  than  with  any  just 
appreciation  of  their  character  or  relations.  Most  gratifying  is  it,  therefore,  to 
know,  not  only  that  the  British  Museum  has  been  surprisingly  extended  during 
the  last  forty,  or  even  thirty  years ;  but  that  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  has  led 
another  generation  to  look  at  its  contents  with  very  different  eyes  to  those  of  their 
fathers,  whilst  those  who  are  now  rising  into  life  may  be  fairly  expected  to  surpass 
them  in  the  depth  and  variety  of  their  intelligence. 

In  tracing  the  progress  made  in  the  British  Museum,  it  becomes  us  to  notice  that 
Charles  Townley,  Esq.,  of  TownleyHall,  in  Lancashire,  was  another  of  those  eminent 
men  who  have  contributed  greatly  to  its  treasures.  In  his  early  days  his  native 
taste  and  activity  of  mind  carried  him  far  beyond  his  companions  in  classical 
attainments.  About  the  year  1765  he  visited  Rome  and  Florence,  studied  with 
critical  exactness  the  works  and  principles  of  ancient  art,  and  finally  resolved  to 
indulge  his  taste  in  forming  a  collection  of  ancient  sculpture. 

Residing  chiefly  at  Rome,  he  visited  on  different  excursions  the  more  distant 
parts  of  Magna  Grecia  and  Sicily.  On  arriving  at  Syracuse,  after  a  long  and 
fatiguing  journey,  he  could  take  neither  food  nor  rest  till  he  had  visited  the  cele- 
brated fountains  of  Arethusa.  This  is  mentioned  as  a  characteristic  circumstance  ; 
for  never  did  he  desist  from  any  pursuit  until  he  w^as  entirely  exhausted,  or  had 
acquired  the  object  at  which  he  aimed. 

As  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  member  of  a  family  strongly  attached  to  the  cause 
of  the  Pretender  to  the  crown  of  England,  he  had  unrestrained  access  to  the 
galleries  and  cabinets  of  the  nobility  of  Rome.  These  advantages  contributed  to 
the  soundness  of  his  judgment — the  correctness  of  his  taste.    He  was  also  intimate 
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with  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  had  recently  been  appointed  ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  Naples  ;  and  of  kindred  minds  and  pursuits,  their  intercourse  was  mutually 
pleasant  and  advantageous.  Nor  should  the  time  of  Mr.  Townley's  settling  at  Rome 
be  overlooked  ;  it  was  the  era  next  to  that  of  Leo  X.,  so  remarkable  for  its  discovery 
ot  antiquities. 

One  object  to  which  special  attention  was  now  given  was  the  villa  of  Hadrian, 
on  the  plain  at  the  base  of  the  hill  of  Tivoli,  built  from  that  Emperor's  design,  in 
order  to  include  in  one  spot  all  he  had  seen  most  striking  in  the  course  of  his 
travels.  It  covered  a  space  said,  by  the  Roman  antiquarians,  to  be  from  eight  to 
ten  miles  in  circuit.  AVhen  first  built  it  must  have  been  more  like  a  city  than 
a  villa.  Nothing  in  Italy  can  be  compared  to  its  imposing  ruins  ;  the  stranger  is 
amazed  at  their  size  and  extent,  which  far  surpasses  the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Caesars.  Hadrian  uas  residing  here  when  he  Avas  seized  with  that  illness  of  which 
he  died  at  Baise.  The  villa  is  supposed  to  have  been  ruined  during  the  siege  of 
Tibur,  by  Totila.  For  many  centuries  subsequent  to  this  event  it  was  plundered 
by  the  Romans,  who  burned  its  marbles  into  lime,  and  removed  its  porphyry  and 
jnarble  columns  to  adorn  their  palaces  and  churches. 

During  Mr.  Townley's  residence  at  Rome,  Mr.  James  Byres,  an  architect,  Mr.  Gavin 
Hamilton,  a  painter  of  great  taste,  and  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  English  banker  in  *'  the 
Eternal  City,"  united  in  a  remarkable  enterprise.  Conjecturing  that  the  site  of 
this  extraordinary  villa  was  by  no  means  an  exhausted  mine,  they  obtained  the 
Pope's  permission  to  search  those  classical  grounds,  and  their  eventual  success 
realized  their  most  sanguine  hopes. 

On  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jenkins,  promising  him  the  fb'st  choice  of  some 
discovered  statues,  Mr.  Townley,  who  was  then  in  Lancashire,  immediately  left 
England  for  Italy,  without  companion  or  baggage,  and,  taking  the  common  post 
conveyance,  arrived  incognito  at  Rome,  on  the  precise  day  when  a  very  rich  cave 
was  to  be  explored.  He  stood  near,  as  an  uninterested  spectator,  till  he  perceived 
the  discovery  of  an  exquisite  statue — a  young  Hercules — little  injured,  which  de- 
cided his  choice.  Observing  that  his  agent  was  urgent  in  concealing  it,  he  with- 
drew to  wait  the  event.  On  his  calling  at  Mr.  Jenkins's  house,  in  the  Corso,  who 
was  not  a  little  surprised  at  his  suddt-n  appearance,  the  statue  in  question  was 
studiously  concealed,  while  the  other  pieces  were  shared  between  them  with  apparent 
liberality.  Mr.  Townley  remonstrated,  and  was  dismissed  with  the  assurance  that, 
after  due  restoration,  the  statue  should  follow  him  to  England. 

In  about  a  year  after,  Mr.  Townley  had  the  mortification  to  learn  that  the  identical 
young  Hercules  had  been  sold  to  Lord  Lansdowne  at  an  extreme,  though  scarcely 
an  equivalent  price. 

Exercising  caution,  therefore,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Townley  became 
very  intimate  with  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton.  He  dealt,  however,  with  both,  and  em- 
ployed both  as  his  agents,  and,  chiefly  by  their  assistance,  he  gradually  accumulated 
the  most  select  assemblage  of  Greek  and  Roman  marbles  which  up  to  this  time  had 
been  seen  in  England.  It  may  be  added  to  this  statement,  that  the  immense  number 
of  precious  works  of  art  discovered  in  Hadrian's  Villa  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
the  spot  when  visited  by  a  traveller  of  intelligence  and  taste.  The  beautiful 
Mosaic  work  of  Pliny's  Doves,  in  the  capitol,  at  Rome,  all  the  Egyptian  antiquities 
.in  that  museum,  and  numerous  statues  of  the  highest  class,  both  there  and  in  the 
Vatican,  were  found  among  its  ruins.  It  disputes  with  the  Portico  of  Octavia  the 
honour  of  the  discovery  of  the  matchless  Venus  de  Medici ;  and  the  museums  of 
the  great  European  capitals  are  indebted  to  Hadrian's  Villa  for  some  of  their  most 
valuable  treasures. 

After  residing  for  sevei'al  years  at  Rome,  with  so  many  advantages,  Mr.  Townley 
brought  his  treasures  to  London,  and  placed  them  in  his  house,  in  Park-street, 
Westminster.  So  admirably  did  he  make  his  arrangements  that  the  interior  of  a 
Roman  villa  might  be  inspected  in  our  own  metropolis.  His  stores  of  Greek  and 
Roman  art  were  open  to  all  who  were  interested  in  such  objects  ;  and  while  the 
learned  in  antiquities  were  delighted  with  the  urbanity  and  intelligence  of  their 
owner,  he  generously  aided  others  of  much  humbler  knowledge,  to  whom  he  com- 
municated what  they  wished  to  learn,  with  singular  delicacy  and  good  sense. 
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Mr.  Townley  did  not  confine  his  attention  to  marbles  alone.  He  made  costly 
purchases  of  ancient  bronze  figures  and  utensils,  Greek  and  Roman  coins,  gems, 
antique  pastes  and  drawings,  the  greater  part  of  which  served  essentially  to  illus- 
trate his  sculptures.  His  Roman  coins,  in  large  and  middle  brass,  are  said  to  have 
yielded  in  number  and  preservation  only  to  the  boasted  collection  of  the  King  of 
France.  He  possessed  also  a  Greek  manuscrix)t  of  Homer's  "  Hiad,"  written  on 
vellum,  of  about  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century — one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
valuable  known.  This  manuscript  was  afterwards  Dr.  Charles  Burney's,  with  the 
rest  of  whose  library  it  was  piu-chased  for  the  British  Museum,  at  the  price  of  600 
guineas. 

In  1780,  a  disgraceful  riot  threatened  the  existence  of  the  Metropolis,  and  its 
fury  was  especially  directed  against  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants.  As  Mr. 
Townley  was  one  of  them,  he  had  cause  for  apprehension.  His  house  was  marked 
with  others  for  destruction,  and  he  withdrew  from  Park-street  in  haste.  Among 
his  treasures  was  a  female  bust,  rising  from  the  calyx  of  a  flower,  which  has  some- 
times been  called  **  Isis  rising  from  the  Lotus."  Having  secui'ed  his  cabinet  of 
gems,  and  taken,  as  he  feared,  the  last  look  at  his  collection,  he  seized  this  bust  of 
Isis,  and  conveyed  it  to  his  carriage.  Hax^pily  his  fears  were  not  realized ;  his 
house  was  spared. 

The  occupation  which  seemed  most  to  interest  him  towards  the  close  of  his  life 
was,  making  designs  for  a  statue  gallery  and  library,  to  be  added  to  the  mansion  at 
Townley.  In  his  last  will  he  enjoined  his  successors  to  complete  his  plan  in  five 
years,  or  the  marbles  were  to  be  given  to  the  British  public,  and  preserved  in  their 
museum,  of  which  he  had  been  for  some  years  elected  a  trustee. 

After  his  decease,  on  January  3rd,  1805,  his  executors,  on  a  mature  consideration 
of  all  the  circumstances,  decided  on  ofi'ering  the  marbles  and  terra  cottivs  only  to 
the  nation.  £20,000  were  voted  by  Parliament  for  their  purchase.  An  additional 
edifice  Avas  built  at  the  British  Museum  for  their  accommodation,  and  the  collec- 
tion was  opened  to  the  public  in  the  spring  of  1808. 

Mr.  Townley's  remaining  collection  of  antiquities,  illustrative  of  his  marbles,  was 
purch'dsed  under  another  Act,  in  1814,  for  the  sum  of  £8,200. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  1851. 


The  Exhibition  must  be  looked  forward  to  not  merely  as  a  source  of  interest,  but 
as  a  school  of  practical  instruction.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view^  especially  that  the 
working  man  must  regard  it.  It  will  of  course  be  filled  with  attractions  to  the 
lovers  of  the  new  and  curious  ;  to  the  mere  sight-seers  it  will  be  a  museum  of 
wonders.  The  industrious  classes,  however,  should  go  to  it  not  only,  or  chiefly,  as 
a  spectacle,  but  as  a  school  in  which  the^^  may  learn  to  profit  in  their  own  art.  Just 
as  the  sculptor  and  painter  visits  the  famous  galleries  of  Italy,  to  complete  his 
scholarship  by  studying  the  productions  of  the  great  masters,  so  the 
artizan  will  wend  his  w^ay  to  the  Palace  in  Hyde-park,  to  mark  the  features 
wherein  his  fellow  craftsmen  excel,  and  by  comparing  his  own  handiwork  with  the 
productions  of  the  most  skilled  masters  of  his  calling,  learn  to  correct  his  own 
deficiencies,  and  advance  himself  in  the  department  of  industry  to  which  he  belon<j;s. 
If  this  end  is  steadily  kept  in  view,  visitors  whose  stay  in  London  is  necessarily 
limited  to  a  few  days,  will  have  to  concentrate  their  attention  upon  comparatively 
small  sections  of  the  Great  Show.  Whatever  amusement  they  may  derive  from 
hurrying  over  the  huge  building,  directing  their  attention  equally  to  branches  they 
are  competent  to  understand,  and  to  those  foreign  to  their  tastes  and  unconnected 
with  their  industrial  habits,  there  will  be  little  profit  attending  such  a  course.  The 
mind  will  receive  a  vague  impression  of  astonishment — will  be  bewildered  by  the 
infinite  variety  of  objects  gazed  upon — and  that  is  all.  In  fact,  we  are  safe  in  affirm- 
ing, that  the  whole  cannot  be  seen^  however  momentarily,  in  the  brief  space  of  a  few 
days.    The  distance  to  be  travelled  within  the  building,  which  must  be  accom- 
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plished  before  the  entire  exhibition  is  made  to  pass  in  review,  is  variously  estimated 


the  central  spots,  and  looking  down  the  magnificent  avenues  that  stretch  in  e very- 
direction,  their  long  vistas  of  pillars  gradually  fading  away  in  the  distance,  you 
will  see  enough  to  leave  on  your  mind  an  impression  of  grandeur  that  will  not 
easily  be  effaced.  Had  the  structure  been  composed  of  a  succession  of  separate 
apartments,  you  could  not  indeed  have  manuged  to  see  the  whole  Mithout  crossing 
the  threshold  of  each  room.  Here  the  case  is  widely  different.  From  the  centre 
of  the  arched  transept,  for  instance,  you  command  the  whole  in  four  great  per- 
spectives. 

Satisfying  yourselves  then  with  such  a  sight  of  the  Exhibition  as  a  great  whole, 
we  would  generally  advise  you  to  select  such  branches  for  particular  and  minute 
inspection  as  are  especially  connected  with  your  own  tastes,  your  studies,  and 
your  pursuits.  If  you  find  you  can  profitably  spare  some  hours  to  visit  other 
departments — and  on  the  special  claims  of  one  we  shall  have  a  word  to  say  in 
season — by  all  means  let  the  opportunity  be  embraced  ;  but  m.ake  it  your  first 
business  to  learn  all  you  can  from  those  specimens  of  raw  material  and  construc- 
tive process  and  result,  which  are  most  immediately  associated  with  your  own 
calling. 

In  thus  turning  the  industrial  festival  to  profitable  account,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  arrangements  of  the  Commissioners  afford  the  best  assistance.  We  have 
promised  to  give  some  explanation  of  these,  and  now  proceed  to  do  it.  The  whole 
collection  of  articles  will  be  divided  into  the  following  four  divisions  : — I.  Raw 
materials.  II.  Machinery,  III.  Manufactured  articles.  IV.  Sculptuie,  models, 
and  the  plastic  arts. 

1.  Under  the  head  of  raio  materials  are  included  all  products  of  the  mineral, 
vegetable,  and  animal  kingdom,  which  are  capable  of  being  turned  to  the  uses  of 
Jnan.  Each  class  will  be  separately  arranged,  and  will  embrace  substances  used  as 
food,  for  medicinal  purposes,  for  different  branches  of  manufacture,  for  chemical 
processes,  &c.  8zc.  Under  this  head,  too,  will  be  found  illustrations  of  various 
modes  of  extracting  zmd  preparing  the  raw  materials  for  produce,  and  illustrations 
of  "  reducing,  xoorking,  or  combining'*  them  so  as  to  obtain  useful  products. 

2.  The  department  of  machinery  will  comprise  several  classes.  Fir  sty  machines 
for  direct  use,  such  as  those  employed  in  raising  and  moving  bodies,  weighing, 
measuring,  &c.,  and  agricultural  machinery.  When  desirable  and  practicable 
these  machines  are  to  be  exhibited  in  motion,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  to 
provide  the  necessary  steam  and  water  power.  Agricultural  implements  will  form 
an  important  section  under  this  head.  Second,  manufacturing  machines,  mills, 
looms,  &c.  &c.,  to  be  accompanied  with  sufHcient  specimens  of  the  ravr  material 
employed,  in  its  several  stages  of  manufacture,  and  of  the  finished  product,  to 
render  the  operation  of  the  machinery  perfectly  intelligible.  There  are  many 
articles  in  common  use,  for  the  production  of  which  a  complete  series  of  tools  and 
instruments  is  needed.  The  pocket  watch  is  a  good  illustration.  In  all  such  cases 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  procure  the  exhibition  of  such  set  of  implements  in  a 
complete  form.  Third,  models  of  engineering  structures — bridges,  viaducts,  roofs, 
docks,  lighthouses,  harbours,  &c.,  showing  novelty  or  ingenuity  in  the  application 
of  mechanical  contrivances. 

3.  Mamifactured  articles  in  a  finished  state  fit  for  use.  Pabrics,  metallic  works, 
glass,  porcelain,  &c.  Manufactures  from  vegetable  substances,  such  as  wood,  hemp, 
grass,  and  gutta  percha  ;  and  manufactures  from  animal  substances,  such  as  ivory, 
leather,  and  hair  ;  and  small  wares. 

4.  Sculpture,  models,  SLiid  the  plastic  arts — viz.,  all  we  are  accustomed  to  under- 
stand as  included  in  the  term /we  ar^s— sculpture,  mosaics,  fancy  printing,  archi- 
tectural decorations,  &c.  Paintings  and  drawings  are  not  to  be  admitted  under 
this  head,  except  as  illustrations  or  examples  of  materials  and  processes. 

With  the  various  articles  thus,  distributed,  each  portion  of  the  building  has  its 
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specific  department  allotted  to  it ;  and  full  directions  being  given  in  the  pririteid 
catalo"-ues  issued  by  the  Commissioners,  the  visitor  will  easily  be  able  to  discover 
the  pa'rt  which  most  concerns  him. 

AVe  liave  hinted  that  there  is  one  department  wliose  claims  may  be  regarded  as 
paramount  to  whatever  portion  of  spare  time  may  be  left  from  the  study  of  those 
branches  which  are  of  most  immediate  personal  concern.  The  useful  ranlcs  highest 
in  its  demands  upon  our  attention  and  reverence,  but  the  heaidiful  comes  next.  In 
our  apparatus  of  popular  education,  we  have  perhaps  neglected  the  softening  and 
puritying  influences  of  the  Beautiful,  and  failed  to  cultivate  to  its  legitimate 
extent  the  love  of  fine  art.  We  would  familiarize  the  mind  of  all  with  the  forms 
of  <Trace  and  the  tints  of  harmony.  Ruggedness  of  demeanour  and  rudeness  of 
taste  are  not  necessary  appendages  of  hard  toil.  Courtesy  is  as  becoming  in  the 
workshop  as  in  the  drawing-room ;  the  demeanour  of  the  gentleman  sits  as  well 
on  the  artizan  as  on  the  squire  ;  and  because  beauty  under  every  shape  is  the 
teacher  of  gentleness,  the  rebuker  of  all  that  is  coarse  and  xmseemly,  the  great 
humanizer — we  would  cherish  and  stimulate  an  appetite  for  the  Beautiful,  whether 
found  in  the  fair  and  perfect  works  of  Cxod,  or  in  the  humbler  productions  of  man. 


The  Building.— Preparations.  —  All 
doubts  about  the  completion  of  the  Glass 
Palace  by  the  time  specified  are  now  dissi- 
pated. The  celerity  displayed  has  been 
marvellous,  and  the  result  fully  justifies  the 
confidence  expressed  by  the  contractors. 
It  is  still  more  gratifying  to  announce  that 
fears  are  no  longer  expressed  on  the  point 
of  stability.  Such  precautions  have  been 
taken  to  augment  the  strength  of  such  parts 
as  the  least  doubt  was  felt  about,  that  all 
persons  are  satisfied;  and  it  is  agreed,  on 
every  hand,  that  there  is  no  occasion  for 
misgiving.  The  work  of  decoration  will 
now  be  rapidly  proceeded  with. 

The  local  committees  are  busily  engaged 
in  their  arduous  task  of  selecting  articles  for 
exhibition  from  the  masses  sent  into  them. 
The  Commissioners  have  furnished  them 
with  copious  instructions  for  their  guidance, 
but  the  work  cannot  be  otherwise  than  one 
of  difficulty  and  delicacy. 

It  is  ascertained  that  the  representation 
of  British  industry  will  be  tolerably  com- 
plete. In  some  departments  there  are,  as 
yet,  deficiencies  which  are  to  be  regretted, 
but  the  most  strenuous  efforts  are  being 
made,  by  persons  most  competent  to  sue 
ceed,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  supply 
wherever  a  hiatus  is  found  to  exist. 

Most  satisfactory  intelligence  continues 
to  reach  us  of  the  progress  of  visitors'  clubs 
throughout  the  country.  Several  of  the 
railway  companies  have  intimated  that  it  is 
not  their  attention  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  cheap  trains  to  any  but  members  of 
clubs. 

Mechanics*  Home. — Mr.  Harrison,  of 
Ranelagh-road,  Pimlico,  proposed  to  ar- 
range a  "  Mechanics'  Home  for  1851,"  near 
Vauxhall-bridge,  on  the  Middlesex  side, 
which    will    accommodate    1,000  persons. 


The  building  which  it  is  proposes  to  ar- 
range for  this  purpose  is  situated  in  the  im- 
mediate proximity  to  Mr.  Cubitt's  pier, 
where  steam  boats  arrive  from  the  City 
every  ten  minutes,  and  which  is  about  one 
mile  from  the  Great  Exhibition.  It  occu- 
pies a  space  of  two  acres  of  ground,  is  easy 
of  access  from  all  quarters  of  town,  is  in  an 
open  and  airy  situation,  and  is  said  to  be 
well  ventilated.  It  is  proposed  to  charge 
lodgers  the  sum  of  Is.  3d.  for  a  night's 
lodging,  and  in  return  for  the  charge  each 
lodger  will  be  provided  with  a  comfortable 
bed  and  apparatus  for  ablution.  Boots 
will  be  cleaned  at  one  penny  per  pair,  and 
we  are  informed  that  a  barber  will  be  in 
daily  attendance.  The  dormitories  are  to 
be  lit  with  gas.  The  minor  details  of  such 
an  establishment  appear  to  have  been 
thought  of  with  the  most  praiseworthy 
minuteness.  Luggage  will  be  taken  spe- 
cial care  of;  and  provisions  will  be  fur- 
nished to  the  inmates  at  reasonable  and 
fixed  prices  The  artisan  lodgers  are  to 
have  a  spacious  dining-room,  a  news-room, 
plentifully  supplied  with  newspapers,  a 
smoking-room,  in  which  a  band  will  be 
stationed;  and  it  is  said  that  the  promoters 
of  this  scheme  will  be  enabled  to  carry 
their  lodgers  to  and  from  the  Exhibition 
for  one  penny.  In  addition  to  these  ad- 
vantages, gratuitous  medical  advice  will  be 
procurable  at  all  times.  This  is  probably 
the  first  of  many  schemes  which  will  be 
placed  before  the  public  prior  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Exhibition;  but  it  deserves 
notice  as  being  the  first  endeavour  made  to 
provide  that  great  desideratum — cheap  ac- 
commodation for  artisan  visitors. 


Foreign  Exhibitors.  —  The  Commis- 
sioners have  forwarded  to  the  foreign  au- 
thorities charged  with  the  arrangements  in 
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their  respective  countries  in  connection 
with  the  Exhibition,  copies  of  the  rules, 
respectinf?  the  articles  to  be  exhibited,  and 
forms  to  be  filled  up  for  the  catalogue. 

The  French  contributors  will  amount  to 
2,481,  viz. : — In  the  division  of  raw  mate- 
rials, 48e5 ;  in  that  of  machinery,  554  ;  in 
manufactures,  1,088  ;  and  in  sculpture,  &c., 
354. 

The  peculiar  works  of  Sevres  in  France 
are  interesting  as  having  furnished  the  ma- 
terials for  the  first  Industrial  Exhibition  on 
a  large  scale  witnessed  in  Europe,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  will  be  well  re- 
presented. The  specimens  preparing  are 
being  decorated  with  most  exquisite  taste, 
with  arabesques,  flowers,  animals,  and  por- 
traits, in  ihe  richest  colours.  By  processes 
recently  invented,  the  finest  tints  arc  brought 
under  the  complete  control  of  the  artist, 
and  being  glazed  over  with  a  covering  of 
porcelain,  are  not  injured  by  friction,  and 
retain  their  freshness  unaffected  by  atmos- 
pheric influences.  It  is  anticipated  that 
porcelain  panels  and  other  ornaments  will 
rapidly  come  into  u^e  for  exterior  decora- 
tion, as  well  as  that  of  vestibules,  bath- 
rooms, conservatories,  &c.,  in  domestic  ar- 
chitecture. 

One  of  the  branches  of  manufacture  in 
which  England  will  be  most  rivalled  is  the 
production  of  glass.  Bohemia  and  Silesia 
have  attained  an  excellence  which,  in  respect 
of  some  qualities,  has  even  surpassed  that 
of  this  country.  Some  of  the  specimens  of 
glass  manufacture  preparing  for  the  Exhibi- 
tion will  be  sufficiently  curious.  Amongst 
them  we  may  particularize  two  large  vases, 
twelve  feet  in  height  and  of  proportionate 
circumference,  both  cut  from  the  same 
gigantic  mass  of  glass,  which  would  have 
furnished  two  more,  had  they  not  broken  in 
cutting.  These  vases  are  Gothic  in  their 
shape  and  style  of  decoration,  and  will  be 
superbly  adorned  with  cutting,  and  painted 
decorations.  There  is,  however,  one  branch 
of  ornamental  glass-work  in  which  the  recent 
invention  of  Mr.  Hale  Thompson  will  pro- 
bably place  England  beyond  the  reach  of 
competition.  We  allude  to  the  new  mode 
of  silvering  glass. 

Hong-Kong  has  contributed  £131  to  the 
general  fund,  and  Canton  8,250  dollars. 
The  committee  of  the  latter  place  pro- 
mised many  curious  and  interesting  speci- 
mens of  Chinese  industry. 


The  Copyright  of  Invextions. — We 
have  promised,  in  answer  to  numerous  ap- 
plications, to  explain  the  provisions  which 
have  been  made  for  the  security  of  the 
copyright  of  designs  and  the  protection 
of  the  right  of  inventors.    Eftbrts  are  being 


made,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  they  will 
be  crowned  with  success,  to  secure  such  a 
permanent  alteration  in  the  patent  laws,  as 
will  place  the  benefit  of  "  letters  patent" 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  inventor ; 
but  important  law  atnendments  are  always 
of  slow  growth  in  this  country.  Evidence 
of  the  evils  complained  of  must  be  collected 
and  digested,  the  various  interests  alfected 
by  the  proposed  change  must  be  consulted, 
the  probable  efl'ects  of  the  alteration  must 
be  deliberately  discussed,  and,  in  the  mul- 
titude of  public  business  which  claims  the 
attention  of  the  legislature,  the  advocates 
of  reform  must  necessarily  exercise  long 
patience.  An  important  step,  however,  has 
recently  been  taken  in  the  pasbing  of  an 
act  for  the  special  protection  of  intending 
exhibitors  of  new  and  original  designs.  The 
details  of  this  measure  we  now  proceed  to 
lay  before  our  readers,  in  as  concise  a  form, 
and  in  as  popular  language,  as  possible. 

The  designs  to  which  the  protection  of 
this  act  are  to  be  applied  are  such  articles 
of  manufacture  as  have  reference  to  some 
purpose  of  utility,  "  so  far  as  such  design 
shall  be  for  the  shape  or  configuration  of 
such  article,"  or  of  any  part  of  it.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  the  thirteen 
chapters  in  which  the  designs  intended  to 
be  protected  are  arranged  : — Classes  1  to  4 
embrace  articles  of  manufacture  composed 
wholly  or  chiefly  of  metals,  of  wood,  of 
glass,  and  of  earthenware.  Class  5.  Paper 
hangings  6.  Carpets  (in  which  are  in- 
cluded all  articles  of  manufacture  known 
by  the  name  of  floor-cloths,  or  oil-cloths). 
7.  Shawls,  if  the  design  be  applied  solely 
by  printing,  or  by  any  other  process  by 
which  colours  are  or  may  hereafter  be  pro- 
duced upon  tissue  or  textile  fabrics.  8. 
Shawls,  not  comprised  in  class  7.  9.  Yarn, 
thread,  or  warp,  if  the  design  be  applied 
by  printing,  or  by  any  other  process  by 
which  colours  are  or  may  hereafter  be  pro- 
duced. 10.  Woven  fabrics,  composed  of 
linen,  cotton,  wool,  silk,  or  hair,  or  of  any 
two  or  more  of  such  materials,  if  the  design 
be  applied  by  printing  or  by  any  other  pro- 
cess by  which  colours  are  or  may  hereafter 
be  produced  upon  tissue  or  textile  fabric  ; 
excepting  the  articles  included  in  class  11. 

11.  Woven  fabrics,  composed  of  linen,  cot- 
ton, wool,  silk,  or  hair,  or  of  any  two  or 
more  of  such  materials,  if  the  design  be 
applied  by  printing,  or  by  any  other  process 
by  which  colours  are  or  may  hereafter  be 
produced  upon  tissue  or  textile  fabrics,  such 
woven  fabrics  being  or  coming  within  the 
description  technically  called  *'  furnitures," 
and  the  repeat  of  the  design  whereof,  shall 
be  more  than  twelve  inches  by  eight  i-nches. 

12.  Woven  fabrics,  not  comprised  in  any 
preceding  class.     13.  Lace,  and  any  article 
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of  manufacture  or  substance  not  comprised 
in  any  preceding  class.  .  .       ,, 

These  designs  can  be  provisionally  regis- 
tered for  one  year  upon  application  made 
by  the  proprietor  to  the  Registrar  of  De- 
Bigns,  who  must  also  be  furnished  with  a 
copy,  drawing,  or  description  in  writing,  or 
in  print,  sufficiently  explicit  to  identify  the 
design,   and  with  the  name,  address,  &c., 
of  the  person  applying  to  have  it  registered. 
The  benefit  afforded  by  the  act  is,  that 
the  proprietor  of  any  design  which  has  been 
provisionally  registered  shall  have  its  sole 
Tight  and  property  during  the  continuance 
of  such  registration,  and  shall  be  allowed 
to  exhibit  it  if  it  bears  the  words  attached 
*'  provisionally  registered,"  and  is  not  ex- 
posed for  sale.    If  the  design  be  applied  to 
purposes  of  sale,  or  of  actual  manufacture ; 
or  if  any  manufactured   article   with  the 
design  applied  to  it  be  sold  or  exposed  for 
sale  by  any  person  without  the  express  con- 


sent of  the  proprietor,  the  offender  shall  be 
subject  to  penalty  varying  from  five  to 
thirty  pounds. 

The  proprietor  of  the  registered  design  is 
not  allowed  himself  to  sell  or  off'er  for  sale 
any  article  to  which  the  design  has  been 
applied,  the  object  of  the  act  being  to  pre- 
serve his  copyright  in  his  invention,  and 
give  him  the  opportunity,  if  he  is  a  poor 
'man,  either  of  selling  at  a  fair  price  to 
capitalists,  or  of  raising  capital  upon  it  for 
the  purpose  of  working  it  out ;  in  either  of 
which  cases  the  manufactured  article  must 
be  protected  by  the  usual  letters  patent. 

Power  is  vested  in  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
order  at  its  discretion  an  extension  of  the 
copyright  of  any  class  of  designs,  or  of  any- 
particular  design,  for  an  additional  term  of 
three  years. 

The  fee  to  be  paid,  on  the  registration  of 
designs  is,  in  most  cases,  not  to  exceed  Is. 


ANSWERS   TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 
We  have  received  several  communications  containiiig  inquiries  relative  to  the  Great 
Exhibition.    It  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  answer  them  by  letter ;  but  ice  shall  be 
happy ^  as  far  as  space  loill  admits  to  reply  to  our  correspondents  through  the  pages  of 
The  AVorking  Man's  Fiuend. 


T.  "W.  B.  (Birmingham)  is  informed  that  his 
communication  for  the  lessee  of  central  cliambers 
has  been  duly  forwarded  to  that  gentleman. 

H.  L.  (Wrexham.) — In  our  back  numbers  you 
will  find  specimen  copies  of  rules,  and  abundant 
information  as  to  the  formation  of  clubs. 

F.  James  (Sheffield).  —  We  repeat  that  the 
estimate  we  gave  was  founded  on  such  a  scale 
as  would  secure  a  comfortable  living.  It  will  be 
quite  possible  to  subsist  for  much  less.  A  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  good  boiled  beef,  and  a  penny  roll, 
for  instance,  would  make  a  substantial  dinner, 
a»d  the  cost  of  that  would  be  but  3^d.  With  the 
estimate  we  have  furnished  you,  there  need  be 
nothing  like  privation. 

A  Sympathizer.  —  The  case  of  the  glazier 
St.  Clair,  who  Avas  charged  at  Marlborougii- 
«treet,  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Fox  and  Mender- 
eon,  with  threatening  (at  the  head  of  fifty 
workmen  on  strike)  Mr.  Fox,  has  been  dis- 
posed of  by  Mr.  Bingham  the  magistrate,  in 
the  committal  of  St.  Clair  to  two  months'  im- 
prisonment with  hard  labour.  It  is  illegal  to 
attempt,  by  threats  or  intimidation,  to  force  any- 
one to  make  an  alteration  in  his  mode  of  ccn- 
ducting  business.  It  was  of  this  offence  that  St. 
Clair  was  found  guilty.  The  statute  upon  which 
the  conviction  was  founded  is  the  6th  Geo.  IV. 
chap.  129,  sect.  3 — a  statute  designed  by  the 
Legislature  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  workmen  as 
Weil  as  to  their  employers.  In  passing  sentence 
Mr.  Bingham  made  the  following  remarks :  — 
•*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  defendant  has 
overlooked  the  fact  that  this  statute  has  abolished 
all  the  restraints  to  whicli  workmen  were  for- 
merly subject,  and,  short  of  intimidation  or  vio- 
lence towards  man  or  master,  has  given  them  the 
uncontrolled  management  of  their  own  affairs. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  overlooked  the  fact 
that  no  instance  can  be  found  of  any  attempt  to 
regulate  the  rate  of  wages  by  violence  or  intimi- 
dation that  has  not  proved  in  a  short  time  dis- 
astrous to  the  workmen.  The  judgment  of  the 
court  is,  that,  under  the  6th  of  Geo.  IV.,  for  this 
offence  the  defendant  be  imprisoned  for  two 
months,  without  hard  labour." 

J.  E.  R. — '•  Perishable  articles"  mean  articles 
perishable  within  the  time  that  the  Exhibition 
will  last.  These  are  not  admissible.  Cheeses, 
however,  are  not  considered  such,  and  samples 
from  Gloucestershire,  Cheddar,  &c.,  are  an- 
nounced. 

Complainant. — We  should  be  glad  to  see  some 
arrangements  by  which  the  public  might  be  ad- 
mitted to  witness  the  progress  of  the  building  at 
a  small  cost.  It  is  perfectly  intelligible  that  a 
numerous  influx  of  visitors  would  prove  a  great 
impediment  to  the  progress  of  the  works,  and 
the  time  allowed  for  their  completion  has  been  so 
small  as  to  render  every  hour's  delay  of  conse- 
quence. Taking  these  facts  into  consideration, 
we  do  not  think  that  the  public  have  any  just 
grounds  of  complaint.  The  contractors  were 
bound  to  complete  the  erection  by  the  1st  of 
January,  and  were  being  continually  told  that  it 
was  impossible  to  do  so.  Working  men  know 
Avell  enough  that  crowds  of  sightseers  are  often 
a  great  nuisance  to  the  artisans  employed  in  such 
an  undertaking.  We  know  that  the  issue  of  free 
tickets  by  the  Commissioners  was  abandoned  for 
the  plan  of  a  five-shilling  admittance,  in  the 
belief  that  that  charge  would  eflfectually  check 
the  flood  of  visitors.  It  has  not  indeed  uone  so. 
Two  thousand  have  flocked  in  within  a  week. 
Seeing  that  this  has  been  the  case,  we  should  like 
to  seethe  admission  extended,  if  it  could  possibly 
be  done,  to  the  working  classes. 
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•1        MATTHEW  MARVEL'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  MARVELLOUS. 
,  _  Lecture  IV. 

ia!e_ 

Again,  my  friends,  it  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  meet  you.     I  shall  be  happv  to 
fxnd  the  gratification  is  mutual.     Major  Dalgetty  was  accustomed  to  say,  according 
to  "the  Great  Magician,  of  the  North,"  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  was   often  called, 
"  Suffer  me  to  be  surprised; "   and  I  shall  take  this  as  the  expression  of  each  one  of 
you.     How  far  I  shall  be  able  to  awaken  your  astonishment  remains  to  be  seen. 
**  Tomkins,  come  hither  instanter.     What  is  it  that  I  have  here  ?" 
**  A  little  box,  sir." 

'*  A  little  box ;  right  so  far.     Now,  just  draw  off  the  top,  take  out  all  the  sove- 
((,■  reigns  you  can  find,  and  keep  them  for  yourself.'" 
•'  There  is  not  one  sovereign,  sir.*' 
"  "What  elsa  is  there  in  the  box  ?  " 
"  Nothing,  sir.'' 

"  That's  just  what  your  hopes  of  sovereigrrs  come  to,  then  ;  nor  are  you  the  only 
one  in  such  circumstances  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  As,  then,  the  box 
is  empty,  go  and  ask  some  lady  or  gentleman  to  be  so  kind  as  to  put  a  sovereign 
into  it,  for  which  I  will  be  answerable.  You  may  say,  however,  that  for  our 
experiment  a  shilling  will  do  quite  as  well ;  and  ask,  also,  that  it  may  be  marked, 
that  there  may  be  proof  that  no  other  has  been  substituted  for  it." 

*'  Very  good.     Now  lay  the  box,  with  the  shilling  in  it  that  you  have  borrowed, 
on  this  table \n  front  of  the  audience.     Just  look  in  this  bo^,  and  don't  let  any 
canary-bird  fly  out  of  it.     There,  examine  it  cautiously." 
"  There  is  no  bird  in  it,  sir,  and  nothing  else." 

"  I  didn't  suppose  there  was  anything,  Tomkins.  Now,  take  this  empty  box  to 
the  furthest  end  of  the  room;  and,  just  before  vou  go,  tell  me  what  you  have  in  the 
first  box?" 

**  Why,  there's  the  shilling,  sir,  sure  enough.     I  hear  it  when  you  shake  the  box." 
•'  Well,  you  have  done  as  I  told  you,  and  the  second  box  is  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room.     Listen  again,  and  tell  me  what  you  hear." 
**  The  shilling  again,  sir." 
"  Be  gone,  shilling  !     And  now,  while  I  rattle  the  box,  do  you  hear  the  shilling, 
Tomkins  r " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  sir." 

*'  I  did  not  expect  you  would  hear  a  hit  of  it.  Now  fetch  the  box  from  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  and  place  it  on  the  table  ;  take  off  the  top,  and  tell  me  what's 
there:" 

"  Why,  the  shilling,  sh-;  and  the  mark  's  on  it,  I  declare  !  Well,  that  was  a 
throw — and  into  the  box  too  !" 

"Borrow  for  me,  Tomkins,  a  silk  pocket-handkerchief.  I  prefer  a  handkerchief 
mind  you,  that  is  like  an  interesting  book.     Why,  what  puzzles  you  ?" 

"Why,  sir,  how  can  a  handkerchief  be  like  a  book?  It  has  no  leaves  nor 
covers.'* 

"  That's  true  ;  but  a  handlterchief  may  be  pintedf  and  so  is  a  book  ;  but  all  I 
meant  was  that  it  should  be  a  red  one.  You  need  not,  however,  at  first  bring  the 
handkerchief  to  me;  let  the  gentleman  who  is  so  kind  as  to  lend  it  hold  it  in  his 
hand.     What  is  here,  Tomkins  ?'* 

"  A  box,  sir,  that  would  hold  some  dozen  of  the  others  ;  and  I  see  it  has  a  lock, 
and  a  key  in  it." 

"  Just  so ;  now  ask  a  lady  to  see  that  the  box  is  empty,  then  to  lock  it,  and  to 

keep  the  key  ;  and  when  the  box  is  locked,  bring  it  and  the  handkerchief  to  me." 

"  Now,  my  friends,  let  me  ask  you  to  keep  your  eyes  fully  open  lest  I  deceive 

you.     I  place,  you  observe,  the  locked  box  on  the  table  ;  and  now,  retiring  behind 

it  some  feet,  look  at  this  handkerchief:  I  take  it  between  my  two  hands,  and  rub 

it— and  rub  it- and— rub  it' a— n— d r— u—b i-— t,  till,  as  I  say  *  Pass 

handkerchief!*  it  is  gone,  and  you  see  my  hands  are  empty.    Tomluns,  take  back 
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the  box  to  tlie  lady,  ask  her  to  be  so  kmd  as  to  unlock  it,  and  to  take  out  whatever 
it  contains." 

*'  Why,  it's  the  gentleman's  silk  handkerchief,  sir." 

♦'  I  tliought  so  ;  return  it  instantly,  then,  with  many  thanks  to  the  lady  and  to 

him." 

'*  Now,  Tomkins,  I  am  in  want  of  a  watch,  for  I  wish  to  show  the  present 
audience  how  to  pass  watches,  as  well  as  handkerchiefs  and  shillings,  by  a  peculiar 
power.  I  prefer  a  ffolcl  watch,  because  that  will  ffo  further  than  one  of  inferior 
metal ;  but  if  vou  are  not  offered  a  gold  Avatch,  a  silver  one  will  do  for  the  present 
flight." 

"  Again,  then,  I  am  indebted  to  one  of  my  audience.  Here  is  a  watch  with  a 
guard.  I  shall  now  place  this  cover  upon  it,  and  fire  a  pistol.  I  remove  the  cover 
and  the  watch  is  gone,  but  in  its  stead  is  a  small  paper  parcel — looking  ominous 
too,  for  it  is  tied  with  black  tape  and  sealed  with  black  wax.  Tomkins,  undo  the 
packet,  and  see  what  it  contains  ?" 

*'  Dear  heart  alive,  if  it  isn't  the  watch,  all  in  pieces  !  I  wonder  what  that  gen- 
tleman will  say  ;  oh  dear,  dear,  dear  !" 

**  Don't  trouble  yourself  to  shed  tears,  Tomkins,  we  have  more  to  do  now  with 
the  farcical  than  tragical.     What  now  do  you  find  ?" 

"  Only  this  paper,  sir." 

"  A  paper  !  give  it  to  me  and  I  will  read  its  contents  to  the  audience — '  I  can 
MEND  THE  WATCH. — Chrononhotonthologos.'  Ycry  well,  Mr.  Chrononhoton- 
thologos,  we  will  put  your  skill  to  the  test.  Tomkins,  put  the  broken  watch  into 
the  paper,  tie  it  up,  and  give  the  packet  to  me.  You  see,  my  friends,  I.  place  the 
packet  under  the  cover,  fire  another  pistol,  and  as  I  remove  the  cover,  there  is  the 
watch  and  the  guard,  without  either  having  suffered  the  slightest  apparent  injury." 

"  Here,  Tomkins ;  take  that  box  to  the  first  lady  in  the  first  row." 

<'  I  shall  be  obliged  to  the  lady  to  put  into  the  box  anything  she  pleases,  and 
then  for  her  to  pass  it  on,  so  that  any  of  my  friends  may  place  in  the  box  any 
article  they  choose.  And  when  as  many  of  you  as  like  have  made  an  addition,  I 
shall  be  still  further  obliged  by  the  last  gentleman  to  whom  it  comes,  holding  it  in 
liis  hands.  Thank  you,  sir  ;  I  see  you  have  the  box  ;  and  now,  though  you  are 
at  least  ten  feet  from  me,  I  will  apply  to  my  eye  my  magic  glass,  and  you  will 
severally  be  able  to  tell  if  I  correctly  describe  some  parts  of  the  contents,  as  a  proof 
that  I  am  able  to  tell  you  all  the  articles  which  were  put  in.  There  was  put  into 
it  a  gold  ring  with  a  small  green  stone — an  emerald,  I  presume.  Am  I  not  correct  ?" 

"  You  are." 

"  Another  article  is  a  small  piece  of  cinnamon.     Was  it  not  so  ?  " 

''  It  was." 

**  A  third  is  a  fragment  torn  off  a  North  Western  Kail  way  Time-table  book. 
Tell  me  if  I  am  wrong." 

*'  You  are  quite  right." 

♦*  A  fourth  is  a  small  key  ;  it  may  serve  for  a  lady's  work-box,  or  a  tea*caddy. 
May  it  not  ? 

*'  Certainly  ;  there  was  a  small  key." 

**  A  fifth  is  double  ;  for  there  are  two  jujubes  joined  together.    Are  there  not  ? 

*'  Yes,  there  are." 

*'  And  now  I  need  only  mention  one  more  ;  it  is  a  card.  I'll  read  it— Collard 
and  Co.,  pianoforte  manufacturers,  Cheapside,  London.  Itou  will  at  once  attest, 
I  am  sure,  the  accuracy  of  my  statement." 

'*  There  is  such  a  card." 

<*  Who,  then,  can  doubt  the  power  of  my  glass  ?  It  might  have  been  made,  you 
may  imagine,  of  the  same  pot  of  metal  that  provided  the  lenzes  of  the  Irish  gen- 
tleman's telescope.  He  said  it  brought  a  church,  thirty  miles  off,  so  near  that  yoti 
might  hear  the  organ  playing.  But,  now,  for  another  experiment.  I  place,  you 
observe,  six  candles  on  the  table;  and  I  bring  to  you  a  series  of  cards,  }|avmg 
painted  on  them  various  devices.  What  do  you  see,  Tomkins,  as  I  move  them 
before  you  ? " 
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**  I  see,  sir,  a  ship,  a  tree,  a  house,  a  dog,  a  horse,  and  a  donkey,  and — and — ** 
**  Now,  ma'am,  I  will  thank  you  to  take  one— any  one  you  please — taking  care, 
of  course,  that  I  do  not  see  the  picture  selected.  Thank  you  ;  now  I  will  bring  a 
candle  for  you  to  set  lire  to  it,  and  then  we  will  place  the  ashes  in  this  little  box, 
from  which,  having  loaded  my  pistol,  I  Avill  transfer  tliem  to  it.  All  is  now  done, 
and  a  wad  is  put  in  to  keep  the  ashes  secure.  You  will  still  further  obli<?c  me  by 
Btating  ma'am  into  which  of  the  candles  you  will  have  them  discharged." 
**  The  fourth,  if  you  please,  from  your  right  hand." 

"  Pop,  then,  goes  the  pistol  ;  and  now,  taking  the  candle  that  was  selected  and 
cutting  it  through,  what  do  I  find  rolled  up  ?  A  picture  of  a  rustic  bridge  ;  was 
that  the  one,  ma'am,  you  chose  ?" 

"It  was." 

"  Then,  as  that  feat  appears  to  have  given  you  satisfaction,  I  will  now,  in  pro- 
ceeding to  my  concluding  one,  hope  that  it  will  afford  you  equal  pleasure.  I  have 
here,  you  see  my  friends,  twelve  pocket  handkerchiefs — four  white,  four  yellow, 
and  four  green.  Here  is  a  washing-tub,  I  put  them  into  it,  pour  in  some  water, 
and  proceed  to  wash  them.  Now  I  wring  them  out,  and  hang  them  at  the  sides  of 
the  tub.  Here,  too,  is  a  vase.  Take  off  the  top,  and  place  in  the  vase  the  washed 
handkerchief ;  but  here,  Tomkins,  I  will  open  the  vase,  and  you  shall  have  its 
contents.     There  !  what  do  you  call  them  ?" 

«*They  ain't  handkerchiefs,  sir,  at  all;  they  are  flowers — lilies,  and  roses,  and 
wall- flowers,  and  I  don't  know  what  besides,  there  are  so  many.  I  wonder  how 
you  made  the  wet  handkerchiefs  into  flowers  !" 

But  now  I  place  before  >ou  a  box  :  it  may,  perhaps,  be  more  properly  described 
as  a  kind  of  till  in  a  case.  I  draw  it  out,  and  what  do  you  see  ?  Nothing, 
assuredly.  But  only  let  me  say — Catamaranrigdumfefafumrumtumgumboxomirabilis 
— and,  drawing  forth  the  till  again,  there  you  see  are  the  handkerchiefs,  as  nice  as 
if  they  were  talcen  out  of  a  drawer  belonging  to  one  of  the  neatest  bodies  in  the 
world.  But  how  is  this  effected  ?  That,  my  friends,  with  the  mode  of  performing 
the  other  feats  of  the  evening,  I  shall  now  have  much  pleasure  in  telling  you. 

We  began,  you  will  remember,  with  the  box  and  the  shilling ;  the  shilling 
appearing  to  be  thrown  into  the  box  at  a  distance  of  several  feet.  The  box  is  so 
contrived,  that  when  I  gave  it  to  Tomkins,  after  his  placing  the  box  on  the  table,  it 
let  the  shilling  into  my  hand.  I  placed  this  secretly  in  the  second  box,  which  has 
a  double  lid,  so  that  the  shilling  could  not  be  seen  by  Tomkins.  He  thought  he 
heard  the  shilling  in  the  first  box,  but  it  was  only  a  rattling  it  is  constructed  to 
make  when  held  by  one  corner  ;  held  by  the  other  comer,  it  makes  no  noise.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  the  shilling  passed  when  I  told  it  to  do  so  ;  but  you  will 
see  at  once  that  no  supernatural  power  was  required  for  the  feat,  when  I  tell  you 
that  Tomkins  took  the  second  box  with  the  shilling  in  it  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  and  that  it  only  required  me  to  take  off  the  upper  and  under  lid  together  to 
render  the  shilling  visible. 

In  the  second  feat  when  the  large  box  was  locked  and  brought  to  me  with  the 
red  silk  handkerchief,  I  put  it  into  the  box  through  a  niche  which  you  were  not 
likely  to  detect,  and  immediately  produced  one  of  my  own,  which"  you  thought 
was  the  one  borrowed.  Rubbing  my  own  handkerchief  between  my  hands  it 
disappeared,  because  it  was  dexterously,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  jerked  into  a 
purse  in  the  cuff  of  one  of  my  sleeves.  That  the  red  and  borrowed  handkerchief 
should  be  found  where  I  had  put  it,  in  the  box,  on  its  being  unlocked,  can  now  be 
to  you  no  marvel. 

The  flight  of  the  watch  was  managed  as  follows  : — This  square  cover  is  actually 
a  machine.  It  is  divided  within,  so  that  one  part  of  it  can  be  charged  with  any- 
thing you  please  ;  I  charged  it,  you  remember,  with  a  broken  watch  and  a  state- 
ment from  Chrononhotonthologos,  and  when  these  were  let  down  on  the  table 
by  touching  a  spring  at  the  top  of  the  cover,  the  sound  of  which  I  prevented  your 
hearing  by  .the  noise  of  the  pistol,  the  watch  was  taken  up  into  the  other  division 
of  the  cover.    Another  discharge  of  the  pistol  and  another  touch  of  the  spring, 
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after  the  cover  was  placed  over  the  packet,  led,  of  course,  to  the  taking  that  vipi 
and  the  restoration  of  the  watch. 

You  will  laugh,  I  dare  say,  when  I  unravel  the  mystery  of  my  magic  glass. 
In  the  lirst  place  it  may  be  described  as  impenetrable  as  a  mile-stone.     On   a  man 
saying,  '*  I  can  see  through  a  deal  hoard^'*  it  was  replied,  "  then  you  must  have  a  i 
gimblet  eye."     But  in  this  instance  no  strength  of  vision  could  possibly  make  any  • 
discovery.     How  then  was  the  feat  accomplished  ?     By  a  piece  of  sheer  impudence, 
often  necessary,  and  often  successful,  in  magical  performances.     As  Tomkins  gave 
the  box  to  that  gentleman  he  detached,  at  my  direction,  the  lower  part,  and  placed  . 
it,  with  all  the  articles  in  it,  on  my  side  table  ;  I  had  only,  therefore,  to  describe  to    ! 
you  what  I  was  able  distinctly  to  see.  | 
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In  handing  the  cards  I  induced  the  lady  to  take  the  picture 
bridge,  for  I  had  three  or  four  in  the  series  that 
she  might  be  sure  to  do  so.  I  asked  her  to  be  so 
kind  as  to  mention  one  candle  in  particular  to  be 
fired  at,  for  if  that  had  not  been  pointed  out  which 
contained  a  duplicate  of  the  rustic  bridge  what 
would  have  become  of  my  feat  ? 

And  now  for  the  washing,  which  has  excited 
astonishment  in  thousands  of  minds,  for  it  has 
been  performed  with  some  variations  but  ex- 
actly in  the  same  way,  by  all  the  modern 
magicians  of  our  own  land  and  those  of  the 
Continent  by  whom  we  have  been  visited.  The 
washed  pocket  handkerchiefs  I  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  a  double  vase,  in  the  upper  division  of  which  I 
had  put  the  flowers.  The  apparent  change  was 
therefore  produced  by  my  removing  the  top  with 
the  upper  division,  leaving  the  lower,  where  you 
may  now  see  the  wet  handkerchiefs  are  just  as  they 
were. 

You  could  not  see  the  other  handkerchiefs,  just 
like  them,  when  I  drew  out  the  box  because  they 
were  shut  up  in  an  inner  box,  but  when,  on  touch- 
ing a  spring,  I  brought  forth  the  inner  box  as  well 
as  the  outer  you  saw  the  handkerchiefs,  which  you 
naturally  supposed  had  been  dried  folded,  and 
pressed.  Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  performances 
of  the  magic  theatre.  It  has  afforded  me  much 
pleasure  to  conduct  you  behind  the  scenes. 


of  the  rustic 


Sleep. — The  hours  of  sleep  are  thus  expressed  in  a  rhyme,  the  source  of  which  is  doubtful:— 

•*  Nature  requires  five. 
Custom  gives  seven, 
Laziness  takes  nine, 

And  wickedness  eleven." 


^ 
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ACRE. 


THINGS  WORTH  KNOWING. 

SEVEN-EARED    CORN". 


This  word  means  a  field.  At  first  it  sig- 
nified, not  a  determined  quaiitity  of  land, 
but  any  open  ground,  especially  a  wide 
campaign  ;  and  that  sense  of  it  seems  pre- 
served in  the  names  of  some  places,  as 
Castle-acre,  West-acre,  in  Norfolk. 

IVY- GIRL. 

A  sort  of  sport  used  in  Kent  during  the 
month  of  February,  when  the  girls  burn  in 
triumph  a  figure  which  they  have  stolen 
from  the  boys,  called  a  holly-boy,  whilst  the 
boys  were  doing  the  same  with  another 
figure,  called  the  ivy-girl.  The  ceremony 
is  accompanied  with  loud  huzzas,  noise, 
and  acclamation.  The  origin  of  the  prac- 
tice, as  well  as  its  meaning,  is  unknown. 

THE   HARPOON. 

The  harpoon  is  a  spear  of  particular  con- 
struction, of  great  importance  in  the  whale- 
fishery.  It  is  made  wholly  of  iron  ;  the 
handle  is  thicker  at  one  end,  and  is  pro- 
duced in  a  thinner  rod,  terminating  in  a 
broad,  doubly-barbed  head.  The  length 
varies  from  three  to  five  feet.  This  weapon 
is  either  thrown  by  the  hand,  or  else  shot 
from  a  small  gun  ;  it  has  a  rope  attached 
to  it,  by  which  it  is  recovered,  and  by  means 
of  which,  also,  the  boat  is  enabled  to  follow, 
or  to  be  dragged  by  the  wounded  whale. 

VALUE   OF   THE   METALS. 

A  cottager  could  not  carry  on  his  daily 
occupations  without  several  of  the  metals. 
He  could  not,  for  instance,  pay  his  rent, 
or  make  his  purcHases  without  copper, 
silver,  or  ffold.  He  could  neither  dig,  nor 
plough,  nur  harrow,  nor  reap,  without  ^Vo?^; 
and  the  same  metal  is  freely  used  in  his 
dwelling  and  in  its  furniture.  Many  articles 
are  entirely  of  iron,  or  of  iron  partially 
coated  with  tin.  His  pewter  and  brazen 
utensils  have,  as  their  component  parts,  in 
addition  to  the  metal  last  mentioned,  zinc 
and  copper,  antimony  and  lead. 

He  may  have  but  a  humble  looking-glass, 
yet  quicksilver  is  a  main  ingredient  in  its 
metallic  coating.  In  the  glazing  of  his 
drinking-cups  and  jugs,  cobalt  and  platina, 
and  metals  perhaps  more  rare  and  costly 
than  these,  as  chrome,  are  employed. 
Should  we  have  a  gun,  arsenic  is  required 
for  the  shot  with  which  itis  charged,  for  that 
gives  the  shot  its  delicately  spherical  form. 
•So  that,  of  the  whole  number  of  metals 
made  use  of  by  society  at  large,  amounting 
to  twenty,  more  than  one-half  may  be  en- 
gaged in  the  peasant's  service. 


The  particular  species  of  wheat,  thus  de- 
nominated, does  not  thrive  in  cold  climates. 
It  was  formerly  raised  in  Egypt  and  Syria, 
and  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible  under 
the  name  of  corn.  We  do  not  know  that 
the  one-eared  corn  was  raised  in  Egypt; 
but  we  do  that  Pharaoh  dreamed  about 
the  seven-eared  corn.  A  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  benevolent  design  appears  in 
this  plant.  Were  the  stalk  hollow  and 
weak,  like  that  of  English  v/heat,  it  would 
break  with  the  weight  of  the  ear  ;  but  it  is 
solidly  filled  with  a  sort  of  pith,  and  is  thus 
rendered  sufficiently  firm ! 

ELECTRICAL   EELS. 

The  electrical  eels  are  found  in  several 
streams  and  rivers  of  South  America.  If 
by  chance  a  stroke  is  received  before  the 
fish  is  wounded  or  wearied  by  a  long  pur- 
suit, the  pain  and  numbness  are  so  violent 
that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  nature 
of  the  feeling  they  excite.  Some  of  these 
eels  are  five  feet  long.  Along  their  backs 
are  two  rows  of  yellow  spots,  from  whicli 
exudes  a  slimy  matter  which  spreads  over 
the  skin  of  the  animal,  and  which  has  been 
proved  to  conduct  electricity  twenty  or 
thirty  times  better  than  pure  water.  The 
electric  organ  fills  the  greater  part  of  the 
body. 

THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

Could  we  minutely  examine  the  atmo- 
sphere, we  should  find  a  compound  pro- 
bably the  most  complex  in  nature.  Into 
this  ocean  of  air  are  carried  up  whatever 
exhalations  arise,  not  only  from  the  earth 
itself,  but  from  every  organized  form  of 
matter,  whether  living,  or  in  a  state  of  de- 
composition, that  is  found  on  the  earth's 
surface  :  the  dews  of  the  morning,  the 
balms  of  the  evening  ;  the  fragrance  of 
every  plant  and  flower  ;  the  breath  and  cha- 
racteristic odour  of  every  animal ;  and  the 
vapour  invisibly  arising  from  the  surface  of 
the  whole  ocean  and  its  tributary  streams. 
Nor  less  certainly  would  there  be  found 
those  circumscribed  and  baneful  effluvia, 
however  generated,  which,  when  confined 
to  definite  portions  of  the  atmosphere, 
produce  those  various  forms  of  fever  which 
infest  particular  districts ;  or,  those  more 
awful  and  mysterious  influences,  which, 
arising  in  some  distant  region,  and  advanc- 
ing by  a  slow,  but  certain  march,  carry 
dismay  and  death  to  its  dwellers  in  another 
hemisphere. 
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WEEKLY    CALENDAR. 


From  DECEMBER  29th  to  DECEMBER  31sT, 


December  29.  First  Sunday  after  Christmas- 
clay. 

December  29,  1381,  died  at  Lutterworth,  aged 
60,  John  fVycliffe,  a  famous  divine,  and  theo- 
logical and  political  writer,  usually  regarded  by 
Protestants  as  an  eminent  reformer  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  styled  by  some  the  "Morning  Star  of 
the  Reformation."  His  opinions  on  the  doctrine 
of  necessity,  and  on  some  other  subjects,  have 
been  regarded  by  many  eminent  Protestants  as 
unsound,  but  none  have  denied  him  the  praise  of 
great  learning  and  talents.  His  works  were 
numerous,  among  which  was  a  version  of  the 
Old  and  Ne^y  Testament  in  English, 

December  29,  1718,  died,  in  his  45th  year, 
Nicholas  Rowe,  an  eminent  English  dramatist 
and  poet.  Several  of  his  dramatic  pieces  have 
maintained  their  popularity,  especially  the  •'  Fair 
Penitent "  and  "  Jane  Shore." 

December  30,  1691,  died  in  his  65th  year,  Robert 
Boyle,  a  distinguished  philosopher.  After  leaving 
Eton  School,  he  travelled  for  some  time  on  the 
Continent ;  he  then  resided  at  Oxford,  where  he 
made  a  great  number  of  philosophical  experi- 
ments,  and,  among  the  rest,  invented  the  air 
pump.  He  also  closely  applied  himself  to  the 
learned  languages  and  theology.  His  writings 
are  valuable  for  the  large  portion  they  contain  of 
experimental  knowledge,  and  observation  of  the 
works  of  nature.  Much,  however,  of  his  fortune 
was  spent,  and  a  large  portion  of  his  time  em- 
ployed in  Avriting  religious  tracts,  and  publishing 
translations  of  the  Bible,  and  numerous  works 
lending  to  the  promotion  of  piety  and  virtue. 

December  30,  1799,  died,  John  Francis  Mar- 
montel,  a  distinguished  French  writer.  His 
Avorks,  consisting  chiefly  of  tales,  novels,  and 
dramatic  pieces,  have  been  published  in  thirt}- 
two  volumes  octavo. 


December  30,  1839,  died,  William  Hilton,  R.A. 
This  eminent  historical  painter  excelled  both  in 
design  and  colouring.  He  was  elected  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1820,  and  was  afterwards 
appointed  keeper  of  the  same  institution,  in  Avhich 
important  position  his  services  were  highly  prized. 

December  31,  1668,  was  born,  Herman  Boer- 
haave,  ©ne  of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  of 
modern  times.  He  was  born  at  Voorhout,  near 
Leyden.  In  addition  to  his  celebrity  as  a  che- 
mist, he  had  a  most  extensive  practice  as  a  phy- 
sician, and  was  not  only  consulted  by  patients 
from  neighbouring  countries,  but  his  fame 
brought  him  applications  from  the  European 
settlements  in  the  East  Indies. 

December  31,  1776,  was  born,  John  Gasper 
Spurzheim,  an  eminent  professor  of  phrenology. 
In  the  course  of  hia  studies  in  medicine  he  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Gall, 
whose  discoveries  respecting  the  functions  of  the 
brain  mads  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind  ;  and, 
after  some  time  spent  in  studying  the  subject, 
he  became  assistant  to  Dr.  Gall,  and  in  that 
capacity  exhibited  much  diligence.  After  tra- 
velling through  Germany,  Prussia,  Holland,  and 
France,  he  came  over  to  England  in  1814.  After 
lecturing  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  he 
visited  Paris  for  a  short  time ;  he  then  returned 
to  London,  and  visited  most  of  the  principal 
towns  in  England.  In  1832  he  lectured  to  large, 
intelligent,  and  interested  audiences  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States  of  America.  While 
there  he  was  seized  with  fever,  which  carried 
him  oft"  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  ase,  Novem- 
ber 10,  1832.  His  entire  system  includes  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  scientific  truth,  but  no  per- 
son can  have  a  clear  understanding  of  it  who  is 
not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  anatomy  and 
physiology. 


The  Opeeative  Classes  :  theih  Trials,  Sufferings,  and  Yirtues.— We  have 
already  informed  our  readers  that  the  Narratives  illustrative  of  the  above,  will  be  with- 
drawn from  the  Weekly  Numbers  of  The  Working  Man's  Friend,  and  published  in 
separate  numbers,  each  number  containing  a  complete  Narrative,  thereby  preventing  the 
loss  of  interest  occasioned  by  their  being  broken  up  into  parts.  The  Numbers  will  be 
uniform  with  those  of  The  Working  Man's  Friend,  both  in  size  ^nH price.  The  Nar- 
rative now  under  adjudication  is  that  of  **  The  Colliers  and  Miners  :  their  unhealtliy  and 
hazardous  employments,  and  the  triumphs  of  virtue  and  religion  under  the  mOvSt  unfa- 
vourable circumstances,"    Due  notice  will  be  given  of  its  publication 
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*'  The  "Working  Classes  of  England  are  becoming  egsentially  a  reading  people.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  there  arc  still  multitudes  who  scarcely  know  the  alphabet,  and  multitudes  who  read  with- 
out discernment  or  intelHgence.  But  this  scarcely  affects  the  fact.  Those  who  do  not  read  are 
invariably  influenced  by  those  of  their  companions  who  do.  The  oracle  of  the  workshop  is  the 
man  familiar  with  newspapers,  versed  in  periodicals,  or— for  the  case  is  not  uncommon  amongst  the 
most  laborious  operatives— acquainted  with  general  literature.  It  is  he  who  moulds  the  minds  of 
his  comrades,  and  teaches  them  to  think  and  act.  The  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  community  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  in  a  great  measure  subject  to  the  power  of  the  Press," — GREEN'S  Pme 
Essay  on  *'Th«  ^Forking  Classes  of  Great  Britain.'* 
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OF  1851. 


Every  one  expects  a  vast  concourse  of  foreigners  at  the  Grand  Exhibition  ; 
and  therefore  the  place  will  be,  to  some  extent,  a  Babel,  and  to  those  who  know 
no  other  tongue  than  English,  a  large  portion  of  the  instruction  will  be  lost.  Not 
but  what  there  will  be  enough  amply  to  repay  every  \'isitor,  even  if  he  can 
speak  but  one  language  ;  but  still,  as  we  are  a  thorough  mercantile  people,  and  love 
to  drive  a  good  bai'gain,  and  obtain  as  much  as  possible  for  our  money,  and  as  in 
the  Exhibition  all  we  can  procure  will  be  valuable,  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
we  should  be  qualified  to  reap  all  the  benefits  which,  the  opportunity  may  afford  ; 
and  consequently  to  know  a  little  of  the  speech  of  the  strangers  who  will  be 
present  will  very  beneficial.  The  two  chief  languages,  beside  English,  that  will  be 
spoken  will  be  French  and  German^  though  no  doubt  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of 
Italian;  and  our  object  in  writing  this  paper  is,  to  ask  our  working  friends  if  they 
cannot  obtain  a  sufficient  smattering  of  these  tongues  to  be  able  to  understand  most 
of  what  will  be  going  on  ?  The  following  remarks  arc  not  undeserving  of  atten- 
tion : — 

I.  The  names  of  a  great  number  of  the  articles  introduced  by  strangers  will  be  in  a 
foreign  language  ;  and  therefore  the  object  and  use  of  the  machine  or  invention  will 
be  to  many  unknown,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  have  an  interpreter  at  every 
stall.  The  names  will  be  there,  and  a  glance  of  the  eye  will  give  all  requisite 
knowledge,  if  we  understand  the  import  of  the  words  employed.  On  this  subject 
we  speak  feelingly,  because  in  1849  we  visited  ^^  The  Exposition^'  of  Works  of 
Art,  Manufacture,  &c,,  in  Paris  ;  and  though  we  were  delighted  beyond  expression 
with  what  we  saw  and  understood,  yet  we  feel  to  this  day  what  a  loss  we  sustained 
in  not  being  acquainted  with  the  Erench  language  ;  and  we  are  therefore  anxious 
that  as  few  as  possible  in  1851  should  suffer  as  we  did.  Depend  upon  it,  that  a 
great  number  Of  new  ideas  will  be  suggested  to  the  mechanic  who  has  furnished 
himself  with  a  little  French  and  German  before  he  goes  to  the  Exhibition  ;  for 
independent  of  the  mere  understanding  of  the  name,  the  foreign  designation  will 
awaken  in  us  a  great  many  new  thoughts  and  supply  many  valuable  suggestions. 

II.  It  loill  be  exceedingly  'useful  to  be  able  to  converse  a  little  icith  these  foreigners. 
Nearly  all  of  them  will  be  polite  ;  for  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  the  people  of 
other  countries  are  more  gentlemanly  and  ladylike  in  their  behaviour  than  the 
English.  This  arises  from  the  fact,  that  on  the  Continent  good  manners  are  exten- 
sively cultivated,  for  the  working  classes  have  learnt  that  it  costs  no  more  to 
be  polite  than  to  be  clownish ;  that  there  is  no  need  of  adding  to  poverty  the 
disgrace  of  rough,  uncouth,  and  vulgar  deportment ;  and  that  there  is  ho  reason 
why  a  mechanic  or  labourer  should  not  behave  as  well  as  a  lord,  a  princess,  or  a 
monarch.  At  the  Exhibition  there  will  be  a  large  number  of  these  polite  strangers 
delighted  to  converse  with  us,  to  communicate  to  us  anything  they  know,  and 
especially  to  hear  us  lisp  their  mother  tongue.  It  will  be  rather  a  mortifying 
occurrence  to  see  the  good-natured,  ismiling,  friendly  faces  of  these  Frenchmen, 
Germans,  or  Italians,  and  to  be  unable  to  converse  with  them.  It  is  true  there 
will  be  the  universal  language  of  the  countenance,  the  benevolent  smile  which 
can  be  understood  everywhere,  and  which  speaks  to  every  heart ;   but  how  much 
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our  pleasure  would  be  increased  if  we  could  clothe  our  thoughts  in  words  and 
converse  together  !  How  much  information  we  might  thus  gain,  and  what  an 
amount  of  valuable  knowledge  we  might  also  impart !  It  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  the  Exhibition  should  not  be  a  mere  silent  show-room,  but  a  mental 
feast,  in  which  the  intellect  shall  be  enlarged,  the  heart  expanded,  and  mutual  ' 
esteem  ^^enerated  ;  so  that  when  we  part  we  may  love  foreigners,  and  the  foreigners  • 
love  us,  the  better  for  this  friendly  interview. 

III.  Foreign  languages  are  not  so  difficult  as  many  imagiiie.  The  French  is 
easy,  and  so  is  the  German,  and  the  Italian  particularly  so.  Some  are  frightened 
at  French  pronunciation ;  but  this  is  a  mere  bugbear.  The  sound  of  the  vowels  and 
syllables  is  far  more  uniform  than  in  English,  and  much  more  easily  acquired. 
Many  foreigners  have  learnt  our  language  ;  and  yet  English  must  be  much  more 
difficult  to  pronounce  than  French.  Horrible  tales,  also,  are  told  of  the  difficult 
sounds  of  German ;  but  these,  again,  are  only  ghosts  raised  by  the  schools.  There- , 
is  hardly  a  sound  in  that  tongue  which  is  not  found  in  our  own.  Besides,  if  there 
were,  W'e  ought  not  to  be  deterred,  because  we  never  expect  a  stranger  to  pronounce 
English  exactly  the  same  as  our  own  countrymen.  If  any  person  should  thus  ] 
succeed  we  are  astonished  at  the  elasticity  of  his  organs  of  speech.  j 

We  may  further  remark,  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to   pronounce  every  i 
word  perfectly.     The  great  design  in  learning  a  language  is,  to  be  able  to  read  and  ■ 
converse  in  it;    and  if  we  can  talk  French  or  German  so  as  to  be  understood, 
"we  have  gained  our  end,   and  overcome  the  greatest  obstacle  that  severs  man  from 
man.      Difference  of  accent  or  dialect  is  no  detriment  to  conversation  in  England. 
The  Irish,  the  Scotch,  the  Welsh,  the  Yorkshire,   Somersetshire,   and  Devonshire  ' 
man,  all  speak  with  a  provincial  accent,  and  yet  we  can  communicate  our  thoughts  | 
freely.     Only  think  of  the  English  of  a  Northumbrian  and  of  a  native  of  Norfolk  ;  ' 
and  yet  these  men  can  understand  one  another.      It  is  true  we  ought  to  labour  to 
do  everything  well,  and  therefore  to  pronounce  v/ith  ease  and  elegance  ;   but  when 
this  cannot  be  accomplished,  we  should  not  be  disheartened,  but  do  our  best  and  , 
rejoice,  if  we  cannot  speak  classically,  ^t  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  be  able  to 
talk  at  all. 

IV.  Our  own  mother  tongue  may  he  made  a  hoy  to  almost  any  language  undey 
hetiven^  but  especially  to  French  and  German,   There  are  some  thousands  of  our  words 
which  are  common  to  the  Spanish,  the  Italian,  the  German,  and  the  French.     The 
European  languages  are  only  different  dialects  of  one  comriion  and  original  tongue. 
It  is  very  evident  that  we  have  all  been  to  the  same  rich  mine,  and  are  using  the 
same  mental  ore  ;    and  a  little  literary  chemistry  would  pro\e  that  our  speech  was 
originally  one.    We  have  thus  the  elements  of  conversation  anv\  friendship  in  the 
words  we  use.       And  the  fact  that  we  have  made  them  up  into  different  forms  of 
expressiveness  is  an  immense  advantage.      We  have  no  idea  that  fv^y  one  lailguagc  : 
could  have  been  so  expressive  as  the  various  tongues  which  are  no\  y  spoken  in  the 
world.     Why,  to  read  the  same  poem  or  history  in  two  different  languages  is  an 
immense  advantage,  and  vastly  enlarges  our  range  of  thought,      /x  man  who  could 
understand,  read,  and  speak  all  the  tongues  in  the  world  would  be  the  most  ititel-  : 
loctual  being  upon  earth.      There  are  treasures  of  thought  In  every  atom,  plant,  i 
flower,  tree,  insect,  animal,  planet,  and  star,  and  language  is  the  embodiment  Of 
myriads  of  these  ideas  in  an  articulate  form  ;    and  seeing  the  study  is  so  easy  and 
80  useful,  why  not  engage  in  it  with  alacrity  and  delight  ? 

V.  Classes  might  he  formed  immediately,  and  between  this  and  the  middle  of 
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next  summer  a  vast  amount  of  learning  might  be  gained.  In  most  places  there 
are  some  persons  who  understand  French  or  German,  and  who  would  be  willing 
to  teach,  some  for  the  pleasure  of  doing  so,  and  others  for  a  little  remuneration. 
Either  of  these  two  languages  would  be  a  key  to  the  Exhibition  ;  for  most  of  the 
Frenchmen  who  will  visit  us  will  know  German,  and  most  of  the  Germans,  French. 
A  grammar,  a  dictionary,  and  a  hand-book  of  sentences,  might  be  easily  pTOCured* 
The  nouns,  the  verbs,  and  the  syntax  might  be  committed  to  memory.  Some  easy 
work  might  be  read  through,  and  a  host  of  phrases  might  be  learnt,  and  thus  wc 
might  edify  ourselves  and  delight  the  strangers  with  but  very  little  trouble.  Shop- 
mates  might  soon  call  everything  by  French  or  German  names  ;  families  might 
accustom  themselves  to  talk  in  these  languages,  and  thus  become  familiar  with  thet 
words  and  their  sounds.  We  hope  that  these  suggestions  will  be  attended  to,  and 
that,  wherever  it  is  possible,  they  will  be  reduced  to  practice.  Several  works  have 
appeared  of  late  that  would  greatly  facilitate  the  task  of  the  learner.  We  have 
*'  French  without  a  Master y''  *'  German  without  a  Master^'*  '*  Italian  without  a 
Master"  Sec.  &c.  The  works  of  Lebahn  and  Ollendorf  also  contain  a  fund  of  easy 
information  in  German  for  the  beginner  ;  and  either  of  them  would  give  him  a 
correct  idea  of  the  language,  and  enable  him  to  read  and  speak.  In  large  towns 
masters  and  mistresses  could  generally  be  found  ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  many  of  our  wealthy  friends  would  feel  it  a  pleasure  to  brush  up  their  own 
dead  stock  of  French  or  German  by  aiding  their  neighbours  to  pursue  these  studies. 

VI.  We  may  be  told  that  time  is  wanting ;  but  on  this  subject  we  are  rather 
sceptical.  We  all  waste  a  great  many  hours  in  the  course  of  a  week.  ''  Gather 
up  the  fragments,  that  nothing  be  lost,'*  is  as  valuable  an  admonition  concerning 
time  as  bread.  **  Take  care  of  the  pence  ;  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves," 
is  a  good  old  exhortation  of  our  forefathers  ;  so  we  would  say,  "  Take  care  of  your 
seconds,  and  the  hours  and  days  will  take  care  of  themselves.'*  Some  of  oar 
working  friends,  we  have  reason  to  fear,  spend  a  portion  of  their  time  in  ale-houses 
or  coffee-shops.  This  might  all  be  saved,  and  given  to  French  or  German.  Many 
a  man  sends  his  money,  his  time,  his  knowledge,  his  comfort,  and  his  character 
down  his  throat,  and  gets  poisoned  into  the  bargain.  '*  Redeeming  the  time,''  is  an 
important  Scriptural  hint,  worthy  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  if  attended  to 
would  have  made  scholars,  ladies,  gentlemen,  independent  folks,  and  Christians  of 
us 'all.     Time  misspent  is  tim.e  lost ;  time  well  employed  is  time  "  redeemed'' 

To  our  young  friends  who  think  of  changing  their  lives,  we  would  say — 'Why 
not  court  in  French  or  German?  Sometimes  even  lovers  have  exhausted  their 
store  of  words,  and  sigh  for  a  subject.  What  a  boon,  at  such  a  juncture,  a  lesson 
in  one  of  these  languages  w^ould  be  !  and  only  think  what  a  fortune  it  would  be  to 
the  little  ones,  by-and-by,  if  my  blessed  wife  Mary  could  teach  them  to  converse 
with  the  people  of  France,  Germany,  or  Italy,  and  to  read  Telemachus,  Schiller, 
or  Tasso,  in  their  native  tongues  !  And  then  it  might  also  prevent  her  becoming  a 
newsmonger,  and  bringing. all  the  world  about  her  husband's  ears.  Many  trades 
and  callings  require  very  little  thought,  and  the  whole  time  of  the  shopmates  is  spent 
in  foolish,  idle,  and  sometimes  obscene  conversation,  or  in  singing  stupid  songs. 
All  these  hours  might  be  devoted  to  what  is  useful.  A  new  language  might  be 
learnt ;  and  it  Avould  be  just  as  easy  to  sing  in  German,  French,  or  Italian,  and 
thus  impress  on  the  memory  a  multitude  of  words  and  phrases.  Our  female  friends 
talk  in  their  various  occupations,  and,  with  a  little  trouble,  might  teach  each  other 
the  languages  of  the  Continent.     A  game  at  French  or  German  verbs  would  be 
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quite  as  rational  and  profitable  as  a  long  yarn  about  Sally  Slattern's  kittens, 
Farmer  Filthy's  pigs,  Squire  Nooke's  cook,  and  Parson  Pedlar's  pigeons.  But 
cjiou^'h  :  **  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way."  We  have  plenty  of  time  to  be- 
come a  polite,  a  learned,  and  a  virtuous  people,  and,  if  we  choose,  may,  before  the 
Exhibition,  wipe  away  a  large  portion  of  the  ignorance  and  vulgarity  which  have 
so  long  been  our  national  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners. 

N.B While  writing  this  paper,  we  happened  to  tell  what  we  were  doing  to  a 

lady,  who  instantly  offered  to  take  a  class  of  operatives,  and  give  them  lessons  in 
French,  to  prepare  thei-n  for  the  Exhibition. 


METllOPOLITAN  MEMOKANDA. 


FURTHER    FUNCTIONARIES     OF    THE     PALACE. 

Grooms'in-fVaiting,  and  their  curry-powder  '*  Consideration" — Half-a-score  of  lUustrious  Obscu- 
riUes. — **  Seaton,  I  say  P' — Macbeth.— S'/otjmo^  calcined  in  a  thousand  fires. — A*"*  Ferrule"^  applied 
at  Ferrol  to  Britannia,  for  attempting  to  rule  the  Main  by  private  force. —  The  Itoll  of  Fame,  in 
reference  to  "  Not  a  Drum  loas  Heard.'" — A  /Failing  about  fFalchern.—A  Yarn  about  New  Or- 
leans Gun-cotton^  with  a  Twist  uncomfortable  to  the  Briiish  Lion. — ^Sexagenarian  Lackeys  extraor- 
dinary.—Soldierly  Sorrows  from  South  America  — A  Black  Key  to  Whitelocke. — A  genuine  Chip  of 
the  Denman  Blocks  and  his  imputed  "  Delusion  and  Snare."—  The  GentleincU' Ushers  of  the 
Privy  Chamber.— Sir  Smith,  with  many  Irons  in  the  Fire. — Ctlemoirs  of  Marshal  Marmont — The 
Gentlemen-  Ushers^  Daily  JVaiters.—  Black  Rod  ;  and  how  lie  tickles  the  Fublic.—  One  Martin  making 
decided  Summer  in  his  oivn  Nest.— Grooms  of  the  Privy  Chainber. — Major  fFhipper-in  Beresford, 
M.P. — A  Harris  unknown  to  Mrs.  Gainp.— Counsel  for  Country  Cousins  coming  for  Curiosity  to 
London. — A  Talk  about  the  Abigails  of  the  jRoijal  Household,  and  their  Mistresses.— Further 
Flunkeyana,  Male  and  Female. — Memento  Mori. 


Next  to  the  Lords-in-Waiting  come  the 
Grooms-ia-Waiting,  ten  in  number  (in- 
cludhig  two  extra),  and  their  salary  a  little 
under  a  pound  a  day  each,  being  consider- 
ably less  than  the  formrr  receive.  The 
names  of  those  now  (1851)  in  office  are — Sir 
H.  Seyton,  Bart.,  Major-General  Sir  F. 
Stovin,  J.  R.  0.  Gore,  Esq.,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Hon.  A.  H.  Hood,  Colonel  B. 
Drummond,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  E. 
Bowater,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hon.  R.  E. 
Boyle,  Captain  Hon.  J.  Denman,  and 
(extra)  General  Hon.  Sir  W.  Lumley,  and 
Hon.  C.  A.  Murray.  We  are  not  aware 
that  any  of  these  gentlemen  have  civilly 
figured  with  sufficient  prominence  in 
the  public  eye  to  render  it  necessary  that 
we  should  expatiate  on  their  performances 
here  at  any  length.  The  first  on  the  list 
bears  a  name  of  considerable  eminence  in 
Scottish  history,  deducing  its  decent  from 
Dougal  de  Seton,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
King  Edgar,  son  of  Malcom  III.,  and  the 
first  baronet  received  his  title  with  re- 
maindi  r  to  his  heirs  male  **  whatsoever," 
— meaning  lawfully  or  unlawfully  begotten, 
for  reasons  that  were  no  doubt  sufficiently 
couent  at  the  time.  Sir  Henry,  like  all  the 
rest  of  the  Grooms  but  one  (who  is  naval), 
is  a  soldier,  havint^  served  in  the  Pf  ninsula 
with  the  52nd,  and  also  in  the  5th  Dragoon 
Guards.     The  second,  Sir  F.   Stovin,  has 


seen  still  longer  and  more  varied  service, 
having  served  as  ensign  in  the  52nd,  fifty 
years  ago,  in  the  disastrous  expedition  to 
Ferrol,  in  1800.  Ferrol  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal arsenals  of  Spain.  Its  harbour,  one 
of  the  best  in  Europe,  is  entered  by  a 
strait  admitting  of  only  one  ship  at  a  time, 
and  is  defended  by  the  castles  of  St.  Felipe 
and  Palma,  the  town  being  strongly  forti- 
fied on  the  land  side.  Its  vast  arsenal  and 
dock-yard,  founded  by  Charles  III.,  covers 
nearly  twentv-four  acres,  and  comprises 
many  magnificent  docks  and  warehouses, 
with  a  prison  for  galley  slaves,  and  a  naval 
barracks  for  6,000  men.  In  August,  in  the 
year  mentioned,  upwards  of  10,000  British 
soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Sir  James 
Pulteny,  gained  posses&ion  of  the  heights  ; 
notwithstanding  which,  despairing  success 
from  the  great  strength  of  the  works,  the 
enterprise  was  abandoned,  and  the  troops 
reembarked. 

The  General's  conduct  on  that  memo- 
rable occasion,  being  in  opposition  to  the 
advice  and  opinions  of  his  officers,  was 
strongly  condemned  in  England,  where, 
however,  the  whole  affair  was  speedily  for- 
gotten, owing  to  the  far  more  momentous 
'ranbactions  going  on  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  at  the  time.  And  hence  our  rea- 
son for  now  adverting  to  it.  The  same 
reason  induces   us,  also,  to  state,  for  the 
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benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  believe 
that  the  English  flag  has  never,  upon  any 
occasion,  struck  to  the  French,  that  in  1809 
seven  sail  of  the  line  were  captured  by  the 
French  at  Ferrol,  about  a  fortnight  after  the 
battle  of  Corunna,  to  which  the  heroic 
defence  of  the  unfortunate  Sir  John  Moore 
(over  whose  remains  Marshal  Soult  erected 
a  monument,  in  admiration  of  his  gallan- 
try) lent  an  interest  altogether  dispropor- 
tioned  to.  the  importance  of  the  conflict. 
By-the-way,  Ferrol  and  Corunna  arc  only 
twelve  miles  apart. 

Sir  F.  Stovin,  though  he  served  through 
the  Peninsula  with  distinction,  being  aide- 
de-camp  to  SirT.  Picton  at  Badajoz  andTou- 
lause,-had  also  the  ill-luck  to  belong  to  an 
exp€iditioii  quite  as  disreputable  to  English 
sense  and  sensibility  as  that  against  Ferrol, 
viz.,  Walchern,  some  particulars  of  which 
we  shall  introduce  here  for  the  benefit  of 
the  younger  reader  ;  for  we  have  no  notion  of 
being  bound  by  the  heading  of  our  chapters 
to  adhere  literally  to  the  comparatively 
trivial  matters  we  have  undertaken  to  treat 
of,  when  an  opportunity  presents  itself  for 
the  timely  introduction  of  more  import- 
ant or  more  instructive  details ;  taking 
care,  however,  that  the  latter  are  made  il- 
lustrative of  the  former.  The  memorable 
and  unfortunate  expedition  of  the  British 
to  Walchern  consisted  of  thirty-five  ships 
of  the  line  and  200  smaller  vessels,,  princi  ■ 
pally  transports,  and  40,000  land  forces  ; 
the  latter  under  the  command  of  the  Earl 
of  Chatham,  and  the  fleet  under  Sir  R. 
Strachan.  For  a  long  time  the  destination 
of  this  expedition  remained  secret ;  but 
before  July  28,  1809,  when  it  set  sail,  the 
French  journals  had  announced  that  ^Val- 
chern  was  the  point  of  attack.  Perhaps  a 
more  powerful  and  better- appointed  arma- 
ment never  left  the  British  ports,  and  none 
ever  more  completely  disappointed  public 
expectation.  Flushing  was  invested  in 
August,  and  a  dreadful  bombardment  fol- 
lowed ;  but  no  suggestion  on  the  part  of 
the  naval  commander,  nor  urgency  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  could  induce  the  Earl  to 
vigorous  action,  until  the  period  of  probable 
success  was  gone,  and  necessity  obliged 
him  to  return  with  the  troops  that  disease 
and  an  unhealthy  climate  had  spared.  The 
place  was  completely  evacuated  Dee.  23rd, 
1809.  The  House  of  Commons  instituted 
an  inquiry,  and  Lord  Chatham  resigned  his 
post  as  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  to 
prevent  greater  disgrace ;  but  the  policy  of 
Ministers  in  planning  the  expedition  was, 
nevertheless,  approved  by  a  subservient 
majority.  Still  another  unfortunate  oc- 
currence for  British  fame,  in  which  Stovin 
was  mixed  up,  was  that  at  New  Orleans,  in 
1815,  where  the  Americans,  under  the  late 


General  Jackson,  making  ramparts  of  their 
cotton  bags,  repulsed  the  English  with 
great  loss  of  men  and  still  greater  loss  of 
credit.  Subsoquently  Sir  Richard  was  en- 
gaged in  a  very  succesful  enterprise,  and 
on  his  own  account  too,  viz.,  quelling  an 
insurrection  in  the  Greek  Islands,  for  which 
ho  received  the  order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  possible  fitness  a 
man  at  Sir  Frederick's  time  of  life,  and 
after  being  engaged  in  such  duties,  can 
possess  for  such  an  office  as  Groom-in- 
Waiting  to  the  Queen  ?  That  is  certainly 
a  question  we  cannot  pretend  to  answer, 
and  perhaps  the  surprise  of  the  inquirer 
will  not  be  diminished  when  we  add  that 
nearly  all  the  Grooms  are  very  old  men, 
only  two — Mr.  Gore  (son  of  Major  Gore, 
M.P.  for  North  Shropshire)  and  the  Hon. 
C  tptain  Denman,  R.N.  (son  of  the  ex- 
Chief  Justice)  being  under  sixty.  Stovin 
is  now  close  on  seventy — rather  late  in  the 
day,  one  would  think,  to  dance  attendance 
at  the  do'or  of  a  lady's  chamber,  even 
though  she  were  his  lady-liege.  Nearly  as 
old  is  Sir  E.  Bowater,  Colonel  of  the  49th, 
a  Peninsular  and  Waterloo  man,  and  twice 
wounded  in  the  service.  But  he  is  a  mere 
chicken  compared  with  Sir  W.  Lumley, 
who  is  eighty-tivo,  and  has  been  in  the  army 
sixty-four  years  ! — the  same  period  exactly 
as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  himself.  Fifty- 
three  years  ago  he  helped  to  suppress  the 
rebellion  in  Ireland ;  served  at  Alexandria 
under  Cornwaliis  ;  was  at  the  Cape  in  1806  ; 
received  a  medal  for  his  services  as  Major- 
General  in  command  of  the  cavalry  at 
Albuhera  ;  and  otherwise  saw  quite  enough, 
it  might  be  supposed,  to  induce  him  to  prefer 
retirement  instead  of  mingling  in  the  throng 
of  a  court,  especially  as  he  has  a  regiment 
of  Guards  to  look  after.  Of  one  of  the 
aff"airs  he  was  engaged  in  we  must 
make  mention,  if  only  by  way  of  com- 
panion-piece to  Stovin's  memorabilia  in 
that  line.  We  allude  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
which,  having  been  taken  by  the  British 
under  Sir  Home  Popham,  July  21,  1806, 
was  retaken,  after  an  attack  of  three  days, 
Aug.  12,  the  same  year  ;  and  the  British 
received  another  great  repulse  under  Gen. 
Whilocke,  who  was  disgraced  in  1807,  as 
mentioned  in  the  sketch  of  Colonel  Thomp- 
son, M.P.,  who  there  first  imbibed  that 
thorough  hatred  of  corporeal  punishment 
in  the  army  which  he  has  since  done  so 
much  and  so  successfully  to  abolish.  Con- 
nected with,  and  forming  a  portion  of  the 
operations  against  Buenos  Ayres,  on  one 
bank  of  the  Plata,  were  those  against 
Monte  Video  on  the  other  side.  This  city, 
now  the  capital  the  Republic  of  Uruguay,  or 
Banda  Oriental,  was  taken  by  the  British  un- 
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dot  Sir  Samuel  Auclimut}^,  but  with  the  lo?s 
of  nearly  one-third  of  our  troops,  in  1807  ; 
and  the  place  was  evacuated  a  few  months 
afterwards,  Lumley  being  engaged  both 
there  and  at  Buenos  Ayres  (which  latter 
words  signify  *'  good  airs "),  but  the 
*'  blasts  "  from  them  on  the  occasion  re- 
ferred to  were  the  reverse  of  salubrious. 

The  only  other  "Groom"  we  deem  it 
necessary  to  refer  to  is  Captain  Denman, 
and  to  him  only  for  the  purpose  of  saying, 
that,  vividly  inlieriting  all  his  illustrious 
father's  abhorrence  of  the  slave-trade,  he 
has  acquired  the  character  of  being  zealous 
at  the  expense  of  discretion,  in  supporting 
the  policy  of  the  African  squadron  against 
every  possible  objection,  he  being  a  dis- 
tinguished commander  in  that  flc^et,  and 
having  not  only  executed  condign  punish- 
ment on  the  kidnappers  of,  and  dealers  in, 
their  fellow-creatures  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
and  in  the  Brazilian  waters,  but  has  also  sus- 
tained actions  at  law  for  his  conduct  in  that 
respect;  and  has  written  a  great  deal  to 
show  that  the  maintenance  of  the  blockade 
must  finally  extirpate  the  infamous  traffic, 
though  a  vast  number  of  intelligent  phi- 
lanthropists contend  that  force  is  the  wrong 
machinery  altogether  for  such  purpose,  and 
that  it  is  to  civilization  of  the  negro,  and  the 
cultivation  of  friendly  relations  Avith  Brazil, 
we  must  look  for  demonstrating  that, 
rightly  understood,  self-interest  is  the  most 
efficient  auxiliary  to  humanity. 

We  next  come  to  the  Gentlemen  Ushers 
of  the  Privy  Chamber,  w^hose  duties  are 
exceedingly  light,  and  extravagantly  re- 
munerated at  £200  a  year.  The  names  of 
these  personages  are — Messrs.  Master  and 
Heneage,  the  Hon.  F.  Byng  (son  of  Lord 
Enfield),  and  Sir  J.  M.  F.  Smith,  a.Major- 
General  and  Commander  of  the  Sappers 
and  Miners,  but  better  known  in  military 
circles  as  translator,  with  military  and  po- 
litical notes,  of  the  professional  work  of 
Marshal  Tvlarmont,  who  lost  Salamanca  to 
Wellington,  surrendered  Paris  to  the  Allies 
in  1814,  when  entrusted  with  its  defence  by 
Napoleon,  and  who  also  evacuated  the 
French  capital  with  the  Guards  in  1830, 
when  the  cause  of  his  then  master, 
Charles  X.,  was  borne  down  by  the  popu- 
lar will.  The  Marshal  is  still  alive,  occu- 
pied with  farming,  and  is  said  to  be  active 
and  energetic  out  of  doors,  notwithstanding 
the  loss  of  his  arm  at  Salamanca.  Marmont, 
who  was  made  Duke  of  Ragusa  in  1809, 
commanded  the  artillery  at  Marengo,  and 
was  by  the  side  of  Bonaparte  through 
nearly  all  his  great  campaigns  ;  but  he  is 
better  known  in  history  for  his  treason  than 
for  his  services  to  his  immortal  master. 

The  Gentlemen    Ushers  Daily  Waiters, 
ftre  (including  extras)  six  in  number,  the 


!  salary  of  four  of  them  being  £150  each,  the 
!  other  two  about  half  that.  Their  duties 
j  are  sufficiently  specified  by  the  title  of  their 
I  office,  and  are  very  light,  each  Usher  serving 
'  a  month  in  turn.  The  Senior  Gentleman 
Usher  is  altogether  exempt  from,  any  duty, 
on  the  ground  of  his  parliamentary  occiV 
pation  as  Black  Rod  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
This  officer  is  much  the  same  to  the  Peers 
that  the  Sergeant- at- Arms  is  to  the  Com- 
mons, but  is  appointed  by  letters-patent 
from  the  Crown,  and  his  emoluments  arc 
very  considerable.  His  deputy  is  styled  the 
Yeoman  Usher.  They  are  the  official 
messengers  of  the  Lords,  and  either  the 
Gentleman  or  Yeoman  Usher  summons 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  when  the  Royal  assent  is  given  to 
bills.  He  executes  orders  for  the  com- 
mitment of  parties  guilty  of  breach  of 
privilege  and  contempt,  and  assists  at  the 
introduction  of  peers,  and  o^her  ceremonies. 
The  office  of  Black  Rod  and  Senior  Gentle- 
man Usher  is  at  present  held  by 
Sir  Augustus  Clifford,  Bart.,  who  is  also 
Deputy  Great  Chamberlain.  He,  too,  like 
the  "Grooms"  we  have  been  speaking  of, 
is  very  old,  having  entered  the  navy  up- 
wards of  fifty  years  ago,  where  he  saw  a 
great  deal  of  service,  and  was  made  a  Rear- 
Admiral  of  the  Blue  in  1848,  though  he  has 
been  Black  Rod  since  1832  !  He  had  been 
in  Parliament  many  years  for  some  Irish 
boroughs.  His  duties  in  the  Peers  are 
principally  discharged  by  the  Yeoman 
Usher,  Mr.  James  Pulman ;  and  we  should 
also  have  added,  notwithstanding  what  we 
have  just  said  about  the  Black  Rod  resem- 
bling the  Commons'  Sergeant-at-Arms,  that 
there  is  also  a  Peers'  Sergeant-at-Arms,  at- 
tending on  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Lieut.-Col. 
A.  Perceval),  who  had  long  been  a  member 
of  the  Lower  House,  where  he  acquired  a 
peculiar  notoriety  from  the  extremes  to 
which  he  carried  his  Irish  political  and  reli- 
gious viev>'S,  which  were  those  of  the  ultra- 
Orange  School.  Another  Gentleman  Usher, 
whose  name  the  reader  sees  in  all  accounts 
of  the  opening  and  proroguing  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  carrying  the  crown  in  a  carriage, 
is  Sir  W.  Martins,  of  whom  fame,  however, 
makes  no  further  mention  than  that  he 
married  a  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Mash,  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's-office ; 
and  hence  succeeded,  as  it  were,  by  a  Utile 
arrangement  perfectly  Avell  understood  in 
well-regulated' families,  to  be  "Gentleman 
Usher  of  the  Sword  of  State."  The  Assist- 
ant Gentleman  Usher  is  Sir  D.  A.  Gordon, 
Bart.,  who  is  also  a  snug  clerk  in  the  Trea- 
sury, but  of  his  antecedents  fame  also  is  per- 
fectly silent. 

Next  we   come  to   the  Grooms  of  the 
Privy  Chamber— four  gentlemen,  who,  when 
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H  so  pleases  either  of  them,  stand  at  levees, 
and  such  occasions,  in  the  passages  and  on 
the  staircases,  for  which  they  are  entitled  to 
receive  £73  a  year.  One  of  these  is  Major 
Beresford,  M.P.  for  North  Essex,  cousin  to 
the  immensely  wealthy  Marquis  of  Water- 
ford,  and  whipper-in  to  the  Conservative 
party  in  the  H<mse  of  Commons.  Another 
Groom  of  the  Privy  Chamber  is  Sir  Thomas 
Noel  Harris — a  gentleman  not  undistin- 
guished in  the  courts  of  Hymen  and  of  Mars. 
He  has  married  three  wives,  one  being  the 
Dowager  Cowntess  of  Huntingdon  ;  and  he 
served  all  through  the  late  war,  being  the 
person,  moreover,  who  brought  to  England 
the  first  tidings  of  the  surrender  of  Paris  to 
the  Allies  in  1814 by  Marniont,  as  aforesaid; 
joined  the  army  again  the  following  year  ; 
lost  an  arm,  and  was  otherwise  severely 
wounded,  at  Waterloo  ;  retired  in  1835,  and 
was  m^.de  Chief  Magistrate  of  Gibraltar, 
whence  he  returned  some  years  ago,  and 
took  the  office  we  are  now  speaking  of,  it 
being  perfectly  incomprehensible  to  us  what 
charm  there  can  be  in  such  places  for  such 
men. 

Besides  the  '•  Grooms  "  we  have  spoken 
of,  there  are  the  Grooms  of  the  Great 
Chamber,  ten  in  number,  viz. : — Messrs. 
Payne,  Gibbs,  Moule,  Meynell,  Walker, 
Struver,  Pollard,  Coendoz,  Donaldson,  and 
Saunders.  Their  services  are  rarely  ever 
required,  even  for  show;  still,  they  are 
charged  £40  a  piece  to  the  country,  or 
^400  per  annum.  There  are  also  eight 
Gentleman  Ushers  Quarterly  Waiters  in 
Ordinary,  with  nominal  duties,  and  trivial 
salaries  singly,  though  amounting  to  as 
much,  or  more,  we  believe,  than  those  just 
named,  but  of  much  higher  rank  and  stand- 
ing in  society.  Their  names  are — S.  Ran- 
dall, H.  Greville,  J.  Green,  A.  Montgomery, 
and  E.  Hobhouse,  Esqrs.  ;  Lieutenant- Col 
Diggle,  Capt.  West,  and  Sir  J.  Strachan,  a 
descendant  of  the  Walchern  Admiral  before 
adverted  to. 

Next  we  come  to  three  dozen  Gentlemen 
of  the  Privy  Chamber — mere  honorary  offi- 
cials, of  wealth  and  station,  ambitious  of 
being  thought  connected  with  the  Court, 
and  to  whom  this  post  gives  some  small 
privileges  in  the  shape  of  exemptions  from 
serving  on  juries,  &c.,  if  they  chose  to  insist 
on  the  "  prerogative."  We  observe  on  the 
list  for  the  present  year  the  names  of  three 
Members  of  Parliament,  and  some  half- 
dozen  knights  and  baronets ;  but  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  particularize  them.  Then  we 
have  eight  other  Sergeants-at-Arms,  ap- 
pointed for  life,  at  £100  a  year  each,  with 
fees  of  one  sort  or  other.  The  Office  of  the 
Robes-,  quite  a  distinct  department  from 
that  of  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  consists 
of  Lieutenant'Col.  Seymour  as  Groom;  E. 


Browell,  Great  Clerk  ;  Mr.  Wilson,  Mes- 
senger;  and  Mr.  Drake,  P'urricr.  All  these, 
Gsp  cially  the  two  former,  are  v^ry  liberally 
paid,  though  the  duties  are  nominal,  being 
in  reality  performed  by  the  upper  menials 
of  the  palace. 

We  now  come  to  a  very  important  class 
of    functionaries,   male   and   female,    witl 
whom  it  behoves  country  cousins  and  town- 
curiosity  hunters  to  stand   as  well  as  pos- 
sible, if  they  would  obtain  a  peep  behind 
the  scenes  denied  to  the  ordinary  public. 
We  allude  to  the  Inspectors   and  House- 
keepers  of    the   Royal   palaces.      The  In- 
spector of  Buckingham  Palace  is  R.  Lyons, 
Esq.,  and  of  Windsor,    J.  Roberts,  JEsq., 
their  salaries  being  something  like  £1,000 
a  year  each,  we  believe.     The  Tapissiers,  or 
those  whose  duty  it  is  principally  to  look  to 
the  furniture,   &c.,  are— at  Windsor,  Mr. 
Butcher;  at  Osborne  House,  Mr.  Cripps. 
The  Housekeeper  of  the  State  apartments 
St.  James's   is   Mrs.  Procter,    the  House- 
keeper being  Miss  Smith.     At  Buckingham 
Palace  the  Housekeeper  is  Miss  Pontet ;  at 
Windsor  Castle,  Mrs.  Foster  ;  at  Kensing- 
ton Palace,  Lady  A.  G.  Hallyburton,  and  of 
the  private  rooms,  Mrs.  Date  ;  at  Hampton 
Court,  Mrs.  Grundy;  Kew,  Mrs.  Murphy; 
Osborne  House,  Mrs.  Rymer.    The  salaries 
of  these  vary  from  £100  to  £300  a  year  ; 
but  previous   to   the   abolition   of    fees   in 
1846  they  amounted  to  a  vast  deal  more,  in 
some  cases  to  as  much  as  £1,«^00  a  year. 
The  Housekeepers  reside  in  the  house,  and 
dine  at  the  steward's  table,  receiving  7s.  a 
day  board  wages  when  the  Court  is  absent ; 
so  that  the  situations  are  much  sought  after, 
and  are  held  for  life.     Though  the  House- 
keepers have  of  course  the  control  of  the 
Housemaids,  they  have  not  the  appointing 
of  the  latter,  who  are  all  named  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain;    but    it  will  probably 
surprise  the   reader  to  hear  that  they  have 
only  £12  a  year  at  entering,  and  never  can 
have  more  than  £18,  and  that  without  the 
least  chance  of  a  pension,  for  they  are  not 
what  are  called  warranted  servants.     For 
merly  their  wages  were  £45  a  year,  but  are 
now  reduced  to  the  amount  named.    When 
the  Court  is  staying  at  Windsor  or  Buck 
ingham  Palace  there  are  about  40  of  these 
handmaidens  on  duty.  There  are  also  what 
are  called  Necessary  Women,  one  each  to 
the  Drawing-room  (Mrs.  Gough),  the  Ball- 
room (Mrs.  Parker),  and  the  Guard-cham 
ber  (Mrs.  Williams),  whose  duty  it  is  to 
attend  upon  the  ladies  in  the  ante-rooms  on 
state  occasions,  and  who  make  up  by  the 
perquisites  they  receive  for  such  services 
for  their  comparatively  trivial  pay.    The 
male  attendants  in  the  State  apartments  of 
Windsor-castle,  for  exhibiting  a  few  of  the 
rooms  gratuitously  to  the  public  three  days 
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in  the  week,  arc  two,  Messrs.  Sl^  and  Stadd, 
and  receive  £80  a  year  each,  being  on  duty 
from  eleven  to  three  in  winter,  and  to  four 
in  summer,  and  strictly  prohibited  receiving 
o-raiuities  from  all  visitor-^,  who  are  admis- 
sible on  producing  tickets,  which  are  obtain- 
able at  the  office  f)f  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
and  at  the  various  print  sellers,  and  else- 
where, who  are  advertised  during  the  sea- 
son. The  four  Queen's  Messengers  are, 
^Messrs.  Rogers,  Hill,  Sheppard,  and 
Ciialmcrs,  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
Private  Messenger,  Mr.  Wakley,  the  value 
of  their  situations  depending  in  great  mea- 


sure on  the  frequency  of  their  employment ; 
for,  being  paid  travelling  expenses,  the  more 
journeys  they  make  the  greater  their  remu- 
neration, which,  however,  is  thought  to 
average  about  £350  a  year  each.  These  must 
not  be  confounded  with  what  are  commonly 
called  Queen's  Messengers  employed  on  the 
public  service,  and  whose  remuneration, 
especially  those  employed  by  the  Foreign- 
office,  is  very  considerable. 

While  the  foregoing  chapter  was  being 
written,  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Grooms-in- Waiting,  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  the  aged  Gen.  Sir  W.  Lumley. 


THE    BRITISH    MUSEUM 

AS  IT  IS. 


It  has  been  said  with  as  much  truth  as  eloquence,  "  Egypt  has  monuments  of* 
antiquity,  surpassing  all  others  on  the  globe.  History  cannot  tell  when  the  most 
stupendous  of  them  were  constructed  ;  and  it  would  be  no  improbable  prophecy, 
that  they  are  destined  to  remain  to  the  end  of  time.  Those  enormous  constructions, 
assuming  to  rank  with  nature's  ancient  works  on  this  planet,  and  raised,  as  if  to 
defy  the  powers  of  man  and  the  elements  of  time  to  demolish  them,  by  a  genera- 
tion that  retired  into  the  impenetrable  darkness  of  antiquity  when  their  work  was 
done,  stand  on  the  surface  in  solemn  relation  to  the  subterraneous  mansions  of 
death.  All  the  vestiges  bear  an  aspect  intensely  and  unalterably  grave.  Persons 
who  lived  thousands  of  years  since,  remain  in  substance  and  form,  death  everlast- 
ingly embodied,  as  if  to  emblem  to  us  the  vast  chasm,  and  the  non-existence  of 
relation,  between  their  race  and  ours.  A  shade  of  mystery  rests  on  the  whole 
economy  to  which  all  these  objects  belonged.  Add  to  this,  our  associations  with 
the  region  from  those  memorable  transactions  and  phenomena  recorded  in  the 
sacred  history,  by  which  the  imagination  has  been,  so  to  speak,  permanently 
located  in  it,  as  a  field  crowded  with  primeval  interests  and  wonders."* 

Nor  were  the  feelings  manifest  in  this  striking  passage  peculiar  to  the  writer  by 
whom  it  was  penned.  **  Your  Majesty,"  said  the  far-famed  sculptor,  Canova,  to 
Napoleon,  who  had  invited  him  to  reside  at  Paris,  and  as  an  indiicement  offered  to 
transplant  every  work  of  art  from  Rome  to  that  city,  *'  may  take  everything  that 
can  be  removed,  and  after  that,  there  will  remain  infinitely  more  to  delight  and 
improve  the  artist  than  all  which  you  have  taken  away."  Enthusiastic  as  this 
observation  may  appear,  it  applies  with  even  accumulated  force  to  Egypt.  In  the 
ruins  of  that  country,  which  surpass  the  power  of  man  to  remove,  there  is  more  of 
art  and  of  history  than  can  be  found  in  the  whole  world  besides.  **  A  temple,"  it 
has  been  said  by  one  of  our  most  intelligent  travellers,  ''  is  the  pride  of  Athens  ; 
an  amphitheatre  the  boast  of  Rome  ;  but  Egypt,  from  end  to  end,  and  from  side 
to  side,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  second  cataract,  is  a  field  of  inexhaustible 
wonder  and  delight  to  the  traveller. 

Any  relics  of  past  times  which  could  be  brought  from  thence,  could  not  fail 
to  be  regarded  by  all  the  intelligent,  whatever  were  their  rank  in  life,  with  pecu- 
liar interest.  In  the  infancy  of  the  British  Museum,  whose  rise  and  progress  to 
a  certain  point  we  have  already  traced,  the  antiquities  being  few  in  number,  and 
of  little  value,  were  considered  merely  as  appendages  to  other  departments  of 
knowledge.  In  1772  indeed  a  very  considerable  assemblage  of  articles  of  Greek 
and  Roman  antiquity,  comprising  the  largest  collection  of  ancient  fictile  vases— that 
is,  those  moulded  by  the  potter, — had  been  purchased  of  Sir  William  Plamilton,  for 
£8,400.     But  even  then  Montague-house  was  sufficiently  commodious  to  contain 
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all  that  was  accumulated  in  every  clepartnient  ;  -while  the  articles  purchased  be- 
longing to  the  Glass  of  antiquities  required  no  increase  of  the  establishment. 

But  in  1801  a  large  number  of  Egyptian  monuments  came  into  our  hands  in 
consequence  of  the  capitulation  of  Alexandria,  and  these  were  ordered  by  the 
King,  in  the  following  year,  to  be  added  to  the  British  Museum.  These  memori(ds 
of  far-distant  times — these  memorials  of  surpassing  worth,  were  generally  of  too 
massive  a  character  for  the  floors  of  what  had  been  a  private  dwelling,  and  a 
large  addition  to  the  establishment  became  therefore  necessary  ;  and  had  there 
been  any  disposition  on  the  pait  of  the  authorities  to  delay  an  enlargement  of  the 
Museum,  it  became  absolutely  imperative  on  the  purchase  of  the  Townley  marbles 
in  1805.  A  gallery  adequate  to  the  reception  of  both  was  therefore  completed 
in  1807,  and  a  new  department  was  created,  by  the  name  of  the  Department  of 
Antiquities.  Two  advantages  were  thus  added  to  those  already  possessed  ;  visitors 
were  gratified  and  informed  by  a  splendid  collection  of  ancient  sculpture,  from  the 
colossal  heads  of  Egypt  to  the  beautiful  and  classic  figures  of  Greece  and  Rome ; 
and  students  in  the  fine  arts  were  at  liberty,  under  certain  proper  regulations,  not 
only  to  inspect,  but  copy  them, — a  privilege  which  had  not  been  previously  enjoyed 
m  this  country.  To  the  Department  of  Antiquities  were  now  transferred  the 
Hamilton  Vases,  already  described,  together  with  the  coins,  medals,  cjf  awings,  and 
engravings . 

As  time  rolled  on,  treasure  after  treasure  was  added  to  the  accumulated  wealth 
of  our  National  Museum.  It  was  stated  by  the  Townley  family  in  1814  that  there 
still  remained  in  their  possession  a  very  large  collection  of  ancient  bronze  figures 
and  utensils,  of  Greek  and  Roman  coins,  gems,  drawings,  &c.,  all  of  which  served 
to  illustrate  the  sculptures  purchased  in  1805  ;  and  in  that  year  the  House  of 
Commons  granted  the  sum  of  £8,200  for  its  purchase. 

In  1815  the  Prince  Regent,  at  an  expense  of  little  less  than  £20,000,  purchased 
and  ordered  to  be  deposited  in  the  Museum,  an  extensive  series  of  marble  sculp- 
tures, the  frieze  of  a  temple  which  had  been  dug  up  at  Phigaleia,  in  Arcadia,  and 
are  known  to  be  genuine  productions  of  the  earlier  time  of  the  school  of  Phidias, 
who  stands  pre-em.inent  among  the  sculptors  of  Greece.  The  most  important 
accession  to  the  Museum  from  the  time  of  its  institution,  so  far  as  the  promotion  of 
the  fine  arts  is  concerned,  was,  however,  the  addition  of  the  collection  of  the  Earl 
of  Elgin,  and  therefore  called  the  "  Elgin  Marbles,"  at  the  cost  of  £35,000.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  the  exquisite  sculptures  which  once  adorned  tlie  pediments  and 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon — the  Temple  of  Minerva,  at  Athens — a  city  so  distinguished 
as  to  be  called  the  "  Eye  of  all  Greece." 

Valuable  Greek  and  Roman  sculptures  continued  to  be  purchased,  and  other 
objects  of  grpat  interest  and  value  to  be  presented.  Among  these  was  a  collection 
of  marbles  from  Persepolis,  presented  by  Sir  Gore  Ouseley.  Mr.  R.  Payne  Knight, 
a  trustee  of  great  knowledge,  taste,  and  ability,  bequeathed  to  the  Museum  a 
valuable  series  of  bronzes,  798  in  number,  of  great  beauty  of  workmanship,  and  in 
a  fine  state  of  preservation.  The  Duke  of  Portland  offered  also  to  deposit  the 
Portland  Vase  in  the  Musuem — which,  however,  though  exhibited  there,  remains 
his  property. 

In  1823  the  library  of  his  father  was  presented  by  King  George  IV.  to  the 
British  nation,  and  it  was  ordered  by  Parliament  to  be  added  to  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum.  It  was  stipulated,  however,  tho,t  it  should  always  be  kept  sepa- 
rate from  its  other  books.  Its  formation  was  commenced  when  the  houses  of  the 
Jesuits  were  being  suppressed,  and  their  libraries  sold  through  Europe  ;  during 
half  a  century  little  less  than  £200,000  was  expended  upon  it,-  and  it  is  probably 
the  most  complete  library  of  its  extent  that  ever  was  formed. 

It  was  pleasant,  some  years  ago,  for  the  visitors  to  the  Museum  to  be  shown  into 
a  splendid  room,  of  lofty  height,  of  proportionate  width,  and  several  hundred  feet 
long,  the  walls  being  covered  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  by  the  works  of  this 
Royal  collection,  deposited  in  proper  cases,  yet  all  duly  accessible,  and  having 
every  defence  that  was  considered  to  be  required.    Again  and  again  have  we  seen 
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the  strano-er,  suddenly  introduced  to  this  magnificent  and  extraordinary  spectacle, 
transfixed  with  mute  astonishment  and  delight.  But,  for  some  reasons — it  was 
rumoured  the  dust  created  by  such  a  concourse  of  people  injured  the  books  was  the 
chief-  this  library  has  been  closed  for  some  years  to  the  ordinary  yisitor.  It  may- 
be said,  liowevcr,  that  to  the  multitude  it  was  07ily  a  splendid  sight,  and  that  all 
the  use  to  which  the  books  can  be  appropriated  is  secured  to  the  public,  under  the 
rules  bv  which  access  is  gained  to  the  reading-room  of  the  Museum. 

We  cannot  pause  to  trace  the  additions  made  to  this  national  collection  since 
that  period.  Many  of  them  are  of  very  great  value.  It  must  suffice  to  add  a  few 
particulars.  On  the  donation  of  the  lloyal  library,  the  Government  ordered  draw- 
ino-s  to  be  prepared  for  an  entirely  new  Museum^  a  portion  of  one  wing  of  which 
was  to  be  occupied  by  this. splendid  collection. 

This  wing,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  then  Museum  garden — the  garden  in  front 
of  Montague-house — was  finished  in  1828.  The  northern,  southern,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  western  side  of  a  quadrangle,  have  since  been  gradually  added. 
In  1845  the  last  relic  of  Montague -house  was  removed,  and  the  gallery  built  in 
1807,  as  already  stated,  for  the  Townley  marbles  and  the  memorials  of  Egypt,  was 
removed  during  the  winter  of  1846  to  admit  of  the  western  side  of  the  quadrangle 
being  completed. 

The  principal  fagade  of  the  new  Museum  has  recently  been  finished.  It 
presents  a  singular  and  striking  contrast  to  the  old  front  of  Montague-house, 
which  came  into  the  view  of  the  visitor  of  former  days  as  he  emerged  from  the 
Piazza,  into  which  the  door  opened  from  Great  E-ussell-street.  For  a  brick 
mansion  of  a  former  century,  we  now  look  on  an  edifice  of  massive  stone.  A  sort  of 
French  palace  has  been  succeeded  by  an  immense  treasui'e-house,  of  which  the  nation 
may  be  proud.  The  order  of  architecture  adopted  throughout  the  exterior  of  the 
building  is  the  Grecian  Ionic.  The  southern  facade  consists  of  the  great  Entrance 
Portico,  eight  columns  in  width,  and  two  inter  columniations  in  projection.  On 
either  side  is  an  advancing  wing,  giving  to  the  entire  front  an  extent  of  370  feet, 
the  whole  of  which  is  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  consisting  of  forty-four  columns, 
and  raised  upon  a  stylobate  five  feet  and  a-half  high.  The  columns  are  five  feet  at 
their  lower  diameter,  and  forty-five  feet  high  ;  the  height  from  the  pavement  of 
the  front  court-yard  to  the  top  of  the  entablature  of  the  colonnade  is  sixty -six 
feet  and  a-half. 

A  Commission  has  been  sitting  on  the  British  Museum,  from  whose  report  it 
appears  that  the  buildings  in  which  its  vast  and  invaluable  collection  is  deposited 
have  cost  since  the  year  1823  nearly  £700,000.  The  sums  which  have  been 
expended  upon  the  collection  since  that  period  the  Commissioners  could  not  learn  ; 
but  the  whole  since  175-5,  independently  of  the  amount  expended  on  the  building 
since  1822,  considerably  exceeded  £1,100,000. 

Thus  then,  we  have  rapidly  traced  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  national  establish- 
ment ;  we  should  have  liked  to  have  lingered  repeatedly,  but  we  have  resisted  the 
temptation  to  do  so,  anxious  to  inform  but  not  to  weary  our  readers.  We  have 
given  them,  we  believe,  the  chief  particulars  which  are  desirable  for  them  to 
know  at  the  outset;  and  we  prepare  now  to  conduct  them  through  the  various 
departments  of  the  edifice,  making  such  remarks,  by  the  way,  as  will  be  likely  to 
render  repeated  visits  not  only  interesting  but  instructive  ;  while  those  who  live 
at  a  distance,  and  are  unable  to  visit  the  Museum,  may  be  able  to  form  a  clear  idea 
of  its  character  and  contents. 


A  Califoniia  costume  is  thus  described  in  a  letter  from  San  Francisco :  "  I  have  gone  through 
such  a  transmogrification  since  I  left  home,  that  yon  would  scarcely  recognise  me.  My  com- 
plexion is  the  colour  of  cinnamon,  my  beard  half  a  yard  long,  hair  cut  close,  a  South  Sea  Island 
cap  on  my  head,  and  a  Mexican  blanket  on  my  shoulders,  blue  pants  slashed  at  the  sides,  with 
a  red  sash  sound  my  waist— here  you  have  a  picture  of  your  friend  in  the  full  dress  of  an 
American  on  ♦  Change,'  in  San  Francisco." 
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TFIE  FALLS  OF  NIAGARA. 


Niagara   is  the   great  wonder   of    North 
America.     Thcugh  it  may  well  reward  the 
traveller  for  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic 
to  trace  the  windings  of  the  Hudson  and 
the  lovely  lakes  George  and  Champlain,  to 
cross  the  AUeghanies,  to  visit  the  natural 
bridge  in  Virginia,  and  the  mammoth  cave 
in  Kentucky,  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
Mississippi,  or  to  revel  in  the  maL>nificent 
scenery  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence,— all  these  united,  will  not  equal  Nia- 
gara;  and  the  tourist  will,  in  coni[iarison, 
have  taken  his  long  journey  in  vain,  if  he 
have  not  visited  "  the  Falls."     As  it  is  with 
European  travellers,  so  it  is  with  the  Ameri- 
cans themselves.     Every  man,  woman,  and 
child  considers  it  a  duty  to  see  the  Falls, 
and  to  go  some  hundreds  of  miles  out  of 
their  direct  road   for  this  purpose  is   not 
unusual.      **  Have   you   seen   the   Falls?" 
*•  What  do  you  think  of  the  Falls  ? "  is  the 
universal  question  ;  and  woe  to  the  unlucky 
wight   who  shall  express  any   disappoint- 
ment, or  any   difference  of  opinion  about 
the  effect  produced  on  the  mind  by  them, 
for  it  seems  as  though  the  national  honour 
were  involved  in  the  answer.  And  as  every- 
body must  see,  so  everybody  must  give  a 
description;  and  for  the  fiftieth  or  five  hun- 
dredth time,  the  height  and  breadth  are  given, 
with  the  shape  of  the  rock,  and  the  exact 
position  of  the  two  cataracts,  as  though  this 
would  convey   even   the  remotest   idea  of 
this  remarkable  scene.     The  matter-of-fact 
Yankee,  or  Englishman,  may  regard  it  as 
**  a  fine  water  privilege,"  the  Frenchman  as 
*'une  trcs  joUe  chute  d'eau,"  and  the  en- 
thusiast of  all  nations  may  go  into  extacies, 
and  exhaust  the  vocabulary  of  high-sound- 
ing words  and  startling  epithets;  and,  after 
all,  Niagara  is  not  described  as  that  the 
reality  may  satisfy  the  wanderer's  expecta- 
tions. 

Every  tree,  stone,  doorpost,  and  v;indow 
in  the  vicinity  bear  evidence  of  this  desire 
to  perpetuate  individual  impressions  ;  and 
when  seated  on  a  fallen  tree,  to  gaze  in 
silence  on  these  images  of  beauty,  an  en- 
tranced reverie  has  been  suddenly  turned 
to  laughter,  and  I  have  been  brought  back 
to  consciousness,  by  reading  on  the  lime- 
stone at  my  feet  that  *'  Noah  T.  Nash  " 
pronounced  it  •* awful !  "  and  *'  Zachariah 
F.  Spiiggs"  *' terrific!" 

The  albums  kept  at  the  hotels  contain 
more  lengthened  effusions,  in  the  shape  of 
limping  poetry,  and  highflying  prose,  some 
very  ridiculous,  some  extremely  coarse,  and 
all  tending  to  fill  one  with  wonder  that  the 
contemplation  of  so  much  loveliness  should 
have  produced  no  better  or  more  refining 


cffoct.  So  Niagara  is  not  and  cannot  be 
doscribrd  ;  and  while  myriads  come  to  gaze, 
and  go  home  to  journalise,  the  green  river 
madly  rushes  on,  throwing  up  its  columns 
of  snowy  spray,  to  be  incarnadined  by  the 
sun's  ray,  or  spanned  by  the  lunar  bow,  and 
must,  while  the  world  lasts,  be  seen  to  be 
rightly  understood.  For  myself,  I  am  by 
no  means  free  from  this  universal  desire  to 
write  about  what  I  have  seen  and  felt; 
and  though  I  shall  not  attempt  a  descrip- 
tion Avhere  so  many  have  failed,  I  cannot  re- 
sist the  pleasure  of  recalling  the  fortnight 
I  passed  in  that  lovely  spot,  and  the  re- 
membrance that  I,  too,  have  seen  Niagara. 
We  had  arrived  at  Buffalo  from  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  taking  the  railroad  there,  a  ride 
of  two  hours'  duration  through  the  forest 
brought  us  to  the  Cataract-house  just  as 
night  closed  in.  **  Un  voyage  a,  faire  et 
Paris  au  bout'*  has  consoled  many  a  weary 
traveller  for  all  the  miseries  he  may  sustain 
on  the  road,  and,  in  like  manner,  Niagara 
was  my  lode-star  during  a  fatiguing  inland 
voyage  of  more  than  3,000  miles.  Yet,' 
when  convinced  that  I  was  really  there,  my 
anxiety  vanished,  and  I  was  even  reluctant 
to  change  my  dream  for  reality ;  but  my 
companion,  who  had  visited  the  Falls  twice 
before,  was  impatient  to  renew  his  acquaint- 
ance with  them,  and  by  the  uncertain  light 
of  a  crescent  moon  struggling  with  heavy 
clouds,  we  wound  our  way  among  the  thick 
groves  of  Goat's  Island.  To  do  this,  we 
had  to  cross  a  rude  wooden  bridge,  some  200 
yards  in  length,  which  crosses  the  rapids  of 
the  American  fall,  the  boiling  surges  that 
rushed  under  our  feet  shaking  the  unsub- 
stantial structure,  and  covering  us  with 
spray.  Though  expressing  the  utmost  con- 
fiJence  in  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  my 
guide,  yet,  I  think,  I  was  never  so  fully 
possessed  with  fear  before — more  from  what 
I  could  not  seG  than  from  any  other  cause. 
Unacquainted  with  the  paths  and  the  limits 
of  the  spot,  I  imagined  every  turn  would 
plunge  us  into  the  vortex.  I  was  surrounded 
by  the  roaring  rapids,  I  heard  the  deep 
solemn  voice  of  the  cataract,  the  ground 
trembled  beneath  my  feet,  and  through  the 
openings  of  the  trees  I  fancied  I  saAV  occa- 
sional glimpses  of  the  white  foam  ;  but  the 
increasing  darkness  made  it  really  dangerous 
to  advance,  besides  that  we  stumbled  against 
others  who  were  groping  their  way  like  our- 
selves, and  who  made  the  woods  echo  with 
their  shrieks,  thus  adding  to  my  terrors. 
Had  it  been  possible  to  to  be  alone,  which 
it  never  is  in  America,  I  could  have  sat  down 
in  the  gloomy  forest,  contented  with  the 
voice  and  presence  of  Niagara,  but  there  is 
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no  romance  in  a  crowd  of  sight-seers,  and 
we  returned  to  the  hotel  and  waited  for  the 
morning. 

When  we  arose,  before  the  world  was  fully 
astir,  and  by  the  cloudless  blaze  of  the 
summer  sun,  I  looked  upon  the  clear  green 
water  of  the  horse-shoe  fall,  gliding  swiftly 
and  peacefully  over  the  precipice,  the  ala- 
baster foam  bursting  forth  as  it  fell,  while  a 
vast  column  of  white  spray  rose  majestically 
and  glittered  in  the  sunshine.  Close  by  my 
side  was  the  American  fall,  much  less  strik- 
ing, yet  worth  the  weary  travel  of  many  a 
league  to  see  ;  and  at  my  feet  the  dark  deep 
rushing  river,  narrowed  and  compressed  be- 
tween the  lofty  banks,  went  on  its  way.  It 
was  a  sight  to  look  upon  and  never  to  forget, 
or  to  look  upon  and  never  wish  to  turn  away. 
So  full  of  dignity  and  repose — so  like  the 
eternity  that  is  past  and  that  is  to  come  ; 
carrying  the  mind  back  to  the  first  calm  days 
after  the  flood,  when  the  bow  of  promise, 
now  resting  on  that  snowy  foam,  first  spanned 
the  heavens,  and  onward  to  the  end  of  time, 
when  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  shall 
again  be  broken  up,  and  a  new  earth  appear. 
The  scene  is  not  one  of  astonishment  or 
'terror,  but  of  unsurpassed  loveliness  and 
grace ;  not  fear  but  pleasure  being  induced 
by  the  clear  emerald  colour  of  the  water,  the 
purity  and  elegance  of  the  wreathing  mist 
which  for  ever  veils  the  foot  of  the  cataract 
and  hides  its  mysteries,  and  by  the  deep 
full  music  of  its  ceaseless  and  solemn  voice. 
Not  the  last  attractive  portion  of  the  land- 
scape is  the  beauty  of  the  banks,  which  be- 
low the  fall  rise  perpendicularly  on  both 
sides,  to  the  height  of  200  feet,  and  are 
clothed  with  trees  and  shrubs,  principally 
cedar,  which  entwine  their  branches  and 
roots  in  most  fantastic  shapes.  Here  we 
spent  many  hours,  sheltered  from  the  sun, 
and  catching  miniature  glimpses  of  the  dis- 
tant cataract  through  openings  in  thebushes, 
while  giant  butterflies  lighted  on  the  flowers, 
and  the  golden  oriole  and  an  occasional 
humming-bird  darted  from  spray  to  spray 
of  the  sumach.  Here  we  were  free  from 
intrusion,  for  the  masses  who  visit  the  Falls 
are  generally  mere  sight-seers,  who  think 
that  one  glance  and  one  run  through  the 
various  attractions  of  the  place  are  suflicient, 
and  who,  during  the  very  short  stay  they 
make,  have  not  time  to  explore.  For  them 
there  are  the  Terrapin  rocks  and  the  Tower, 
the  various  little  islands  among  the  rapids 
which  are  connected  with  the  shore  by  rude 
bridges,  the  burning  spring  where  the  water 
is  to  be  tasted,  and  then  set  on  fire  for  their 
amusement — the  various  curiosity  shops 
filled  with  Indian  work,  the  museum  and 
the  camera  obscura,  which  is  kept  by  a  negro, 
whose  comments  on  what  he  sees  from  his 
convenient  hiding-place,  and  his  own  views 


of  the  appearance  and  cause  of  the  Falls,  are 
extremely  amusing. 

But  the  crowning  attraction  of  all  is  the 
great  feat  called  going  behind  the  sheet,  an 
expedition  not  attended  with  any  danger  in 
reality,  but  so  fearful  in  the  apprehension 
and  execution  as  to  be  a  subject  of  mucH 
conversation  both  before  and  after.  He  was 
a  bold  man  who  first  entered  that  blinding 
mist  and  penetrated  through  the  darkness 
and  mystery  to  the  platform  behind  the 
falling  water,  called  Termination-rock ;  and 
as  you  stand  above,  looking  down  on  the 
hurly-burly,  you  feel  that  though  the  thing 
is  done  daily,  it  requires  the  exercise  of  a 
faith  and  courage  which  many  otherwise 
brave  men  may  not  possess.  The  prepara- 
tions are  not  of  a  nature  to  raise  one's  spirits. 
When  a  party  is  arranged,  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  retire  to  dressing-rooms,  where 
they  divest  themselves  of  their  apparel,  and 
are  clothed  in  cold  clammy  oilskin  dresses, 
with  capuchin  hoods,  and  heavy  boots  or 
shoes.  They  look  like  a  party  of  Carmelites 
in  green  and  yellow  robes,  and  are  watched 
with  gfeat  interest  by  those  who  are  too 
timid  or  too  wise  to  join  them,  as  they  des- 
cend the  cliff'  by  a  cleverly-constructed  stair- 
case, and,  scrambling  among  loose  stones, 
disappear  in  the  spray. 

The  guide  goes  in  front,  holding  the  first 
person  by  tlie  hand,  and  the  rest  follow  in 
single  file,  linked  to  each  other.  The  scene 
must  be  observed  to  be  understood.  You 
first  encounter  a  terrific  storm  of  spray,  a 
sort  of  whirlwind  created  by  the  rebounding 
of  the  falling  water,  and  the  escaping  of  the 
imprisoned  air,  which  takes  away  your 
breath  and  sight,  and  you  rush  madly  on  in 
the  darkness,  on  a  slopina;  ledge  about  18 
inches  wide,  holding  to  a  rope  which  is  tied 
for  a  part  of  the  way  to  the  rock.  The 
guide  shouts  encouragement  in  ftont,  and 
if  any  one  stops,  as  is  sometimes  the  case^ 
from  terror  or  exhaustion,  he  will  jump 
dowTi,  and  come  back  to  render  assistancd; 
After  passing  a  considerable  distance  in  this 
manner,  you  will  arrive  at  a  clear  space, 
where  you  can  breathe  freely,  and  look 
against  the  falling  water  ;  and  you  will  find 
yourself  under  a  kind  of  gothic  arch,  formed 
by  the  curving  outward  of  the  cataract  and  the 
retreating  cliff"  over  which  it  is  precipitated. 
This  open  space  continues  for  man)'-  yards 
further.  A  curious  green  sort  of  light  en- 
ables you  to  distinguish  the  grotesque  forms 
of  your  companions  and  the  strange  cavern 
in  which  you  are  enclosed,  and  from  which 
there  are  no  visible  means  of  egress.  At 
about  30  feet  before  you  is  the  overwhelm- 
ing torrent,  in  colour  of  the  purest  emerald, 
and  beneath  your  feet  the  broken  masses 
which  have  fallen  from  the  overhanging  cliff". 
The  sound  of  the  water  is  much  less  than 
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might  be  anticipated,  and  is  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  conversation  ;  but  there  is  a  solemn 
earnestness  in  the  roar  of  the  crashing  ele- 
ment around  you,   which   conveys   to   the 
mind  the  idea  of  its  irresistible  power  per- 
haps more  forcibly  than  in  any  other  posi- 
tion.    There  is  also  a  painful  sense  of  in- 
security,   from    the    exceedingly   soft    and 
destructible  nature  of  the  cliff  against  which 
you  stand,  sheltered  only  by  the  projecting 
masses  of  rock  a  hundred  feet  above.    After 
remaining  a  few  minutes,  each  visitor  se- 
cures a  small  piece  of  the  cliff  as  a  memento 
of  the  success  of  his  adventure  ;    and  the 
guide,  passing  in  front  of  the  party,  leads 
you  out  through  the  blinding  mist  and  spray, 
glad   to   return   to   the   outer   world    once 
more.     A  certificate,  signed  by  the  guide, 
is  given  to  each  of  the  party,  who  are  hence- 
forth considered  entitled  to  great  considera- 
tion so  long  as  they  remain  in  the  vicinity. 
The   scene  which,  next  to   the   cataract 
itself,  possesses  the  greatest  interest   and 
beauty,  is  the  whirlpool,  about  three  miles 
below.     The  river,  which  above  the  Falls  is 
upwards  of  a  mile  in  width,  is  here  com- 
pressed into  a  space  of  five  hundred  feet, 
and  runs  with  amazing  velocity  through  a 
ravine  bounded  by  cliffs  more  than  three 
hundred  feet  in  height.     In  this  part  of  its 
course  it  makes  nearly  a  right  angle,  and 
has  worn  away  in  the  solid  rock  an  enormous 
circular   chasm  several   hundred  yards    in 
diameter.     The  rapids,  instead  of  dashing 
oyer  successive   ridges,   seem  to   be  occa- 
sioned by  the  opposing  currents,  and  the 
sudden    compression  of    so    prodigious    a 
quantity  of  water  which  is  forced  in  the 
centre  of  the  stream  to  an  elevation  of  ten 
feet  above  the  sides.     As  the  river  escapes 
into  the  chasm  above  mentioned,  it  forms 
the    whirlpool,    and,  after   endless   circles, 
passes  off  through  another  ravine  to    the 
Lake  Ontario.     To  reach  the  bank  of  the 
stream,  we  had  to  descend  perpendicularly 
by  a  rud'*  staircase  cut  on  the  face  of  the 
ciifF,  sometimes  swinging  from  one  tree  to 
another,  and  sometimes   literally  crawling 
on  our  hands  and  knees.     At  the  bottom 
we  found  purselves  in  the  midst  of  confused 
masses    of    limestone,    and   were    almost 
deafened    by   the  noise   of   the   turbulent 
stream,   which    threw    up    its   rich   green 
waves,    leaping   and   dancing    and  falling 
back  upon  each  other,  while  the  foam  rose 


many  feet  above  our  heads.  The  rocks 
are  of  most  fantastic  shapes,  and  we  crept 
along  among  them  for  about  half  an  hour, 
in  search  of  one  called,  from  an  Indian 
legend,  the  Manitou,  which  is  of  immense 
size,  while  the  scene  from  its  summit  is 
most  extraordinary.  The  finest  view  .<f  the 
whirlpool  itself  is  obtained  from  the  Cana- 
dian shore,  where  you  can  overlook  the  im- 
mense amphitheatre  from  the  top  of  the 
cliff.  In  the  centre  of  the  waters  was  a 
vast  log,  which  had  been  carried  round  and 
round  in  the  vortex  for  many  days,  but  was 
doomed  finally  to  be  engulphcd.  A  tale  is 
told  of  an  Indian  woman,  whose  lover  had 
been  drowned  here  in  an  attempt  to  escape 
from  a  hostile  chief.  She  determined  not 
to  survive  him ;  and,  launching  her  canoe 
on  the  river,  was  carried  down  into  the  i)ool, 
where,  for  several  days,  she  was  seen  whirled 
round  in  the  magic  circle,  still  singing  her 
death-song,  till  at  length  the  frail  bark  was 
drawn  into  the  gulf  below. 

There  are  some  fine  sulphur  springs  near 
this  point  on  the  American  side,  which 
form  most  pleasant  and  health-giving  batlis, 
and  are  much  frequented.  Near  them  is  a 
platform  called  the  Devil's  Rock,  worn  by 
water,  and  most  probably  the  site  of  some 
ancient  cataract,  if  not  of  the  great  Falls 
themselves,  which  many  suppose  have  re- 
treated in  the  course  of  ages  from  this  place 
to  their  present  position.  Great  changes 
have  evidently  taken  place  ;  the  cataract  is 
not  what  it  was,  as  first  seen  by  the  French 
discoverers,  and  Father  Hennepin's  de- 
scription can  scarcely  be  reconciled  with  jits 
present  appearance.  The  cliffs,  which  are 
a  soft,  slaty  limestone,  are  constantly 
crumbling,  and  the  famous  Table  Rock  has 
recently  fallen  away.  Fine  specimens  of 
selenite,  dogtooth  spar,  and  quartz  crystals, 
are  found  here,  as  well  as  many  curious 
petrifactions. 

The  most  picturesque  views  of  the  Falls 
are  obtained  from  the  Canadian  side,  which 
is  on  all  accounts  preferable  to  the  Ameiican. 
A  few  years  ago  the  only  communication 
between  the  two  banks  was  a  ferry ;  but 
there  is  now  a  small  steam-boat,  which  will 
convey  visitors  as  near  the  cascade  as  is 
consistent  with  safety ;  and  very  lately  a 
suspension-bridge  has  been  thrown  across, 
a  short  distance  below  the  usual  ferry. 


Anger. — As  the  wliirlwind  in  its  fury  tearetli  up  trees,  and  deformeth  the  face  of  Nature,  or 
as  an  earthquake  in  its  convulsions  overturneth  cities  ;  so  the  rage  of  an  angry  man  throwe  th 
mischief  around  him  ;  danger  and  destruction  wait  on  his  hand.  But  consider  and  forget  not 
thine  own  weakness;  so  shalt  thou  pardon  the  failures  of  others. 
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HEKOISM  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 
By  Miss  H.  M.  Rathbone. 

GENERAL    MORTIMER. 


In  one  of  the  noblest  mansions  in  London, 
surrounded  by   all    the   appliances   which 
luxury  has  invented,  and  in   the  enjoyment 
of  all  that  wealth  can  purchase,  sat  General 
Mortimer.    He  had  gained  his  laurels  in  the 
Wars  of  the  Peninsula,  had  fought  on  theiield 
of  Waterloo,  and  had  acquired  additional 
renown,  with  high  rank  and  emoluments, 
on  the  plains  of  India.     Respected  at  home 
and  abroad,  an  object  of  interest  to  stran- 
gers, who  constantly  sought  access  to  his 
presence,  eager  to  shake  hands  with  one  so 
distinguished  in  the  annals  of  the  country, 
and   beloved  by  his  family.     Yet,  on  the 
evening  in  question,  a  cloud  rested  over  the 
general's  brow,    which    no    music     could 
charm    away,  and  no  arguments  of  Mrs. 
Mortimer  remove.    The  reason  whereof  was 
this— he  had  an  only  son,  a  young  man  of 
the  highest  promise  as  to  talents  and  dispo- 
sition; and  it  would  have  been  the  crown- 
ing reward  to  the  old  man's  military  aspira- 
tions, to  have  seen  this  son  treading  in  his 
father's  steps,  and  even,  it  might  be,  rival- 
ling his  fame.    But,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,   disappointment    awaited   his   fondest 
hopes,  for  Francis  Mortimer  regarded  all 
war   as  wrong,  as  well  as  baneful   to  his 
country,  and  utterly  unnecessary.    No  en- 
treaties, no  threats,  no  offers  could  shake 
his  determination  not  to  enter  the  army  ; 
and  hence  the  general  sat  in  moody  silence, 
displeased  that  his  wife  would  not  agree 
Avith  him  in  condemning  their  son,  and  all 
the  more  firmly  resolved  to  carry  out  his 
often-repeated  threat  ofbanishing  the  young 
man  from  his  home,  and  depriving  him  of 
his   inheritance.     All  that  afternoon    had 
been  spent  in  endeavouring,  for  the   last 
time,  to  combat  his   son's   determination; 
and  additionally  had  the  fiery  temper  of  the 
general  been  galled,  by  not  only  failing  in 
his   object,  but  because  he  had  been   de- 
cidedly beaten  in  the  argument. 

A  party  of  friends  had  afterwards  assem- 
bled to  dine  with  him,  consisting  entirely 
of  old  veterans  in  the  service,  from  whose 
ardour  in  the  cause  of  war  the  general  had 
hoped  to  derive  some  assistance  in  sub- 
duing the  obstinacy  of  Francis.  This  mea- 
sure, too,  had  met  with  no  success ;  and 
when  all  the  guests  had  departed,  he  turned 
to  his  son,  and  said  :  *'  For  t)ie  last  time — 
and  I  warn  you  to  reflect  well  on  all  you 
will  have  to  give  up,  ere  you  decide— I  ask 
you  wiieth'jr  you  will  consent  to  do  as  I 
wish  you  ?  "  "  Father,"  the  young  man 
replied,  in  a  voice  of  mournful  determina- 


tion, "  I  cannot  hesitate  a  moment.  It 
breaks  rny  heart  to  give  you  pain,  and  to 
act  in  disobedience  to  your  slightest  wish, 
but  I  must  decide  as  conscience  dictates  ; 
and  oelieving,  as  I  do,  that  war  is  utterly  in- 
consistent with  the  principles  of  the  Gospel, 
I  cannot  obey  you  in  this  instance."  *'  Say 
no  more,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  General ;  *'  say 
no  more,  sir  ;  for  if  you  thus  persist  in 
throwing  away  advantages,  such  as  no  man 
living,  save  the  Duke  himself,  could  offer 
his  son,  you  may  leave  my  house,  and  shift 
for  yourself.  No  craven  shall  touch  a  shil- 
ling of  my  hard-earned  money."  But  a  few 
more  words  passed,  and  they  were  unavail- 
ing to  change  the  settled  purpose  of  either 
party  ;  and,  silently  embracing  his  beloved 
mother,  Francis  Mortimer,  -penniless  and 
homeless,  that  same  evening  quitted  the 
residence  of  his  parents,  never  to  enter  it 
again. 

Bitter,  indeed,  was  the  sacrifice  which  he 
had  been  called  upon  to  make,  involving 
the  loss  of  not  only  the  society  of  his  dear 
and  gentle  mother,  the  protection  and  love 
of  his  manly  and  generous  father,  who, 
with  some  faults,  possessed  many  ..endearing 
qualities,  and  the  abandonment  of  a  bril- 
liant public  career,  but  obliging  him  to  quit 
the  country  without  daring  to  make  the 
offer  of  his  heart  and  hand  to  one  whom  he 
had  long  loved,  and  who,  he  had  now  too 
much  reason  to  fear,  formed  some  other 
connexion  before  he  coU'ld  be  justified  in 
coming  forward.  His  young  men  acquaint- 
ances looked  upon  him  as  insane  to  throw 
away  such  prospects,  and  scarcely  one  of 
his  friends  sympathized  in  the  sentiments 
which  led  him  to  pursue,  this  singular  line 
of  conduct,  although  all  were  compelled  to 
respect  this  singleness  of  purpose  and 
manly-hearted  renunciation  of  every  selfish 
or  worldly  advantage. 

It  ]|S  not  our  intention  to  follow  his 
future  steps  minutely.  Sufficient  has  been 
said  to  prove  that  Francis  Mortimer  was  a 
true  hero,  and  amply  did  his  after-life  fulfil 
the  bright  promise  of  its  commencement. 
But  years  were  passed  in  the  Civil  Service 
in  India,  in  the  laborious  occupation  of  a 
humble,  poorly-remunerated  clerk,  and, 
when  failing  health  compelled  him  to  re- 
turn to  Europe,  he  found  that  no- change  of 
fortune,  which  might  await  his,  could  ever 
compensate  for  a  feeble  frame,  and  the 
blighting  of  his  dearest  earthly  hopes. 
Strange  and  unexpected  were  the  mingled 
tidings  which  greeted  bis  arrival  in  Eng. 
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land.  His  father,  who  never  reccFcred  his 
former  buoyancy  of  spirits  after  the  disap- 
pointment of  his  wishes  concerning  Francis, 
had  been  attacked  with  mortal  illness,  and 
breathed  his  last  before  his  son  had  landed. 
He  had,  when  lie  found  himself  dying,  so 
far  relented,  that  his  great  wealth  was 
found  to  be  settled  jointly  upon  Mrs. 
Mortimer  and  their  sons.  But  what  could 
riclies  avail  in  consoling  Francis  for  years 
of  separation  from  all  who  were  dear  to  him, 
for  his  declining  strength,  and  the  marriage 
to  another  of  her  whom  he  had  never 
ceased  to  love  ?  A  more  bracing  climate  in 
some   measure    restored    his    health,    and 


'  with  his  mother  he  thenceforth  resided  on 

his  father's  estate  in  Herefordshire,   where 

his  time  was  spent  in  cheering  her  old  age, 

and   in   strenuous   efforts   to   improve   the 

I  condition  of  hi-s  numerous  tenants.    But  the 

sacred  pleasures  of  wife  and  children  of  his 

own  he  never  enjoyed;  and  though  his  days 

'  passed    not    unhappily    since    they    were 

I  soothed  by  his  mother's  affection,  and  en- 

livened  by  his  disinterested  labours  in  the 

'  service  of  his   fellow-creatures,  their  lone- 

j  liness,    combined   with   constant    personal 

I  suffering  and  eaily  disappointments,   ren- 

I  dered  him  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  duty  and 

I  of  PEACE. 


NIx^EVEH,  IN  ITS  RISE,  PKOGRESS    GLORY,  AND  RUIN. 


Nineveh  has  of  late  excited  extraordinary 
interest.  Of  no  citv  of  ancient  date  has  so 
much  been  recently  said  or  written.  A 
paper  or  two  on  so  popular  a  subject  cannot 
fail,therefor9,tobe  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

The  origin  of  Nineveh  must  be  traced  to 
the  immediate  descendants  of  the  patriarch 
Noah.  As  the  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia, 
a  famous  province,  situated  between  the 
rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  they  would 
have  to  provide  themselves  with  dwellings. 
Had  their  lot  been  cast  in  Palestine,  its 
caverns  would  have  afforded  so  obvious  a 
shelter,  that  they  might  have  preferred  the 
occupancy  of  these  recesses  to  the  trouble 
or  toil  of  rearing  any  other  abode  ;  but,  in 
the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  where  they  now 
sojourned,  other  means  of  shelter  and  se- 
curity became  indispensable. 

The  booth,  formed  of  the  branches  of 
trees  bent  together,  and  covered  with  reeds 
and  leaves,  would,  most  probably,  be  the 
earliest  kind  of  dwelling ;  but  to  other 
kinds  of  abodes  there  would  soon  be  a 
resort.  *'  The  first  men,"  as  Forsyth  says, 
*'  were  not  wandering  and  ignorant  savages, 
although  those  who  wandered  from  the 
parent  stock  and  ceased  to  have  any  con- 
nection with  it,  generally  fell  into  a  state  of 
barbarism  and  ignorance,  as  in  Africa, 
America,  and  the  Asiatic  and  other  isles 
Science,  arts,  and  civilization  were  confined 
to  those  who  maintained  their  connection 
with  the  central  stock  of  the  first  men,  or 
departed  in  numbers  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  exercise  and  carry  along  with  them 
the  subdivisions  of  art  and  labour  necessary 
to  civilized  life." 

Tents  would  therefore  be  constructed  at  a 
very  early  period  after  the  flood,  as  they  had 
been  before  it,  as  singularly  adapted  to  pas- 
toral and  hunting  life.  In  the  former  these 
structures  would  be  covered  with  the  skins 
of  sheep  or  goats,  and  in  the  latter  with  the 


skins  of  the  animals  captured  in  the  chase. 
To  a  later  period  we  must  Kiok  for  more 
elaborate  processes,  as  the  removal  of  the 
hair  from  the  skins,  and  their  being  ren- 
dered proof  against  the  falling  showers  ;  or 
the  spinning  and  weaving  of  goat's  hair^ 
the  Avork  of  the  women  in  the  wilderness. 
''  We  incline  to  think,''  says  Dr.  Kitto^ 
**  that  the  patriarchal  tents  were  much  the 
same  as  those  which  we  now  find  among 
the  Arabian  tribes.  These  are  mostly  of 
an  oblong  shape,  and  eight  or  nine  feet 
high  in  the  middle.  They  vary  in  size^ 
and  have  accordingly  a  greater  or  lesser 
number  of  poles  to  support  them — front 
three  to  nine.  If  the  Sheikh,  or  Emir,  is  ai 
person  of  much  consequence,  he  may  have 
three  or  four  tents  for  his  own  purposes, — 
one  for  himself,  one  for  his  wives,  one  for 
his  immediate  servants,  and  one  for  the 
entertainment  of  strangers.  It  is  more 
usual,  however,  for  one  very  large  tent  to 
be  divided  into  two  or  more  apartments  by 
curtains  ;  and  this  is  the  model  followed  in. 
the  holy  tabernacle."* 

Other  structures,  butnotsupeiseding  the 
tent,  would  also  be  reared.  For  these  the 
plain  of  Shinar  itself  supplied  adequate 
materials.  Thus  we  read  that  those  who. 
"dwelt  there  said  one  to  another,  Go  to^ 
let  us  make  brick,  andburnthem  thoroughly. 
And  they  had  brick  for  stone^  and  slime 
had  they  for  mortar."f  Here  then,  were 
the  common  building  materials  for  edifices 
of  brick ;  and  recent  discoveries  have 
shown  that  the  early  settlers  erected  huge 
structures  with  comparative  sense.  They 
employed  bricks  baked  in  the  furnace^ 
though  less  frequently  than  the  Babylo- 
nians in  after  days.  Th^^y  also  eniployed: 
bitumen  as  mortar.  And  frequently  they 
lightened  their  labour  by  cementing  tlieir 


Exod.  26,  31,  37. 


t  Gen.  xi,  3. 
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buildings   with    common    clay,    moistened 
with  water,  and  mixed  with  a  little  stubble. 

It  was  not  lonf?  after  the  flood  that  we 
witness  the  appearance  of  Nimrod,  the  son 
of  Ciish,  who  was  the  offspring  of  Ham,  on 
the  stage  of  patriarchal  history.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  "a  mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord;"  and  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  him 
has  gcncrallv  prevail,  d.  It  is  supposed  that 
endowed  with  vast  bodily  strength,  and  dis- 
playing remarkable  skill  in  the  chase,  he 
became  a  fa^^Guritc  of  bold  and  daring  young 
men,  set  up  for  a  military  chieftain,  and 
marshalling  his  adherents  into  formidable 
troops,  subdued,  by  their  aid  and  energy, 
the  inhabitants  of  Shinar  and  its  neigh- 
bouring districts.  It  is  plain  that  the  name 
of  Nimrod  signifies  an  extremely  impious 
rebel ;  and  hence  it  was  thought  that  it  was 
not  given  to  him  originally,  but  afterwards 
as  a  characteristic  appellation. 

"  The  beginning  of  his  kingdom"  is  said 
to  have  been  '^  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad, 
and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar."  Hither, 
to  the  primitive  fathers  of  mankind  had  re- 
mained together,  no  change  had  passed  in 
their  outward  condition  to  vary  their  cur- 
rent modes  of  expression,  and  they  there- 
fore continued  of  one  language.  But  in 
attempting  to  build  "  a  city  and  a  tower, 
whose  top  might  reach  unto  heaven,"  the 
foundations  of  which  are  ascribed  to  Nim- 
rod, their  language  was  confounded.  The 
consequence  of  this  divine  inteposition  in 
staying  their  work,  thus  graphically  de- 
scribed by  an  ingenoius  poet  of  former 
days,  Du  Bartas  : — 
*•  Bring-  me,  quoth  one,  a  trov/el,  quickl3%  quick. 

One  brings  him  up  a  hammer  ;  then  this  brick, 

(.\nother  bids\  and  then  they  cleave  a  tree  ; 

Make  fast  this  rope  ;  and  then  they  let  it  flee.      j 

One  calls  for  planks  ;  another  mortar  lacks  ; 

Thoy  bear  the  first  a  stone — the  last  an  axe. 

One  would  have  spikes ;  and  him  a   spade  they 

Another  asks  a  saw,  and  gets  a  sieve.         [give  ; 

Tims  crossly  crost,  they  prate,  and  prate  in  vain  ; 

What  one  lutth  made,  another  mars  again." 

Other  purposes  nf  Nimrod  were,how*ever^ 
accomplished  ;  his  kingdom  'included  the 
lands  of  Asshur  and  Shinar,  but  the  pre- 
cise seat  of  his  government  is  matter  of 
doubt.  To  him,  however,  we  attribute  the 
building  of  Nineveh ;  for  though  this  is  as- 
cribed to  Asshur  in  the  authorised  version 
of  the  Bible,  we  prefer  the  marginal  read- 
ing, which  describes  Nimrod  as  going  into 
Assyria  and  building  Nineveh.  Among  our 
reasons  for  so  doing,  which  we  need  not 
i\ow  fully  specify,  is  the  more  strict  ac- 
cordance of  the  rendering  to  this  effect  with 
the  Hebrew  original,  and  its  agreement 
with  the  language  of  the  prophet  Micah, 
who  speaks  of  Assyria  **  as  the  land  of 
Nimrod."* 

*  MicabTvre; 


The  name  of  Nineveh  is  generally 
allowed  to  signify  the  residence  of  Ninus, 
who  must  have  been  identical  with  Nim- 
rod. Its  site  was  well  chosen,  for  it  was  a 
fertile  plain  ;  well  adapted  to  the  ])urpose  of 
this  chieftain  and  his  adherents,  and  no 
less  so  for  all  those  who  should  succeed 
them,  being  bounded  on  the  west  and  the 
south  by  the  Tigris  and  the  Zab.  These 
noble  streams  covered  the  land  with  fruit- 
fulness,  while  they  supplied  readily  the 
means  of  irrigation,  and  at  the  same  time 
those  of  easy  and  expeditious  intercourse 
with  distant  provinces. 

The  earliest  buildings  would  probably  be 
only  one  story  high,  and  the  abode  of  the 
ruler  scarcely  distinguishable  from  that  of 
his  subjects;  but  he  would  soon  require  his 
residence  to  accord  with  his  personal  ele- 
vation ;  it  would  therefore  become  in  some 
sense  a  palace.  Superstition  would  also 
give  rise  to  another  edifice.  Neither  the 
sovereign  nor  his  people  would  be  con- 
tent with  the  idol  they  worshipped,  having 
a  common  or  lowly  abode ;  and  hence,  in 
due  time,  a  temple  w'ould  be  reared  ;  it  may 
be  more  than  one. 

Other  distinctive  circumstances  would 
necessarily  arise.  An  apprehension  of 
danger  would  lead  to  the  walls  being 
rendered  massive,  to  the  erection  of  stronjj 
military  towers,  and  to  the  provision  of  a 
place  of  security  for  the  inhabitants  in 
seasons  of  peril.  Meanwhile,  the  men  who 
tilled  the  ground,  and  those  who  carried  on 
trade,  Avould  have  to  unite  in  defending  the 
town  in  the  event  of  an  assault ;  but  as 
hostile  incursions  were  likely  to  increase, 
and  violent  attacks  were  actually  experi- 
enced, a  martial  force  would  be  organized 
witli  greater  or  less  skill,  and  the  popu- 
lation be  divisible  into  the  civil  and  the 
military. 

With  an  augmentation  of  v/ealth,  and   a 
proportionate    increase    of    numbers     and 
skill,  would  be  the  extent  of  the   available 
force  at  the  disposal   of  the  ruler    of  the 
people.     In  the  course  of  time,  an  incon- 
siderable  settlement  would  therefore   be- 
come a  great  city.      Simple   means  would 
prove  effective  for  the  rearing  of  huge  piles 
of  buildings,  in  the  absence  of  the,  more 
complicated  apparatus  devised  and  brought 
into  operation  by  the  intelligence  and  in- 
Yeniion    of   after  ages.     A    sufficiency  of 
agents  could  not  be  wanting  in  such  cir- 
cumstances.    With  an   amplitude  of  space 
and  food,  the  multiplication  of  the  human 
race  is  absolutely  unequalled.     The  earth 
teems  with  prolific  families.     Even  in  these 
days  populations  placed   favourably   have 
been  known  to  double  themselves  in  less 
,than  five  and  twenty  years.     But  in   the 
days  of  Noah,  and  his  descendants,  fifteen 
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ears  would  prohably  suffice  for  the  same 
result.  Such  a  inuUiplicatiou  at  the  end 
of  five  hundred  years,  would  leave  a  popu- 
lation of  no  fewer  than  34,359,738,368  souls 
Supposing  that  population  doubled  itself  in 
twenty,  instead  of  fifteen  years,  then  at  the 
end  of  500  years,  it  would  amount  to 
1)56,024,320  persons.  No  allowance  is  made 
in  tliese  calculations  for  the  fact  that  the 
eight  persons  from  which  the  numbers 
sprang,  were  all  living  in  wedlock.* 

The  descendants  of  Assliur  carried  on 
the  work  which  Nimrod  had  begun,  and 
these  were  of  an  inferior  race.  '*  There 
is,"  says  Mr.  Layard,  "  on  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia,  the  Shemitc,  whether  He- 
brew, Arab,  or  Syrian,  with  his  brilliant 
imagination,  his  ready  conception,  and  his 
repugnance  to  any  restraint  that  may  affect 
the  liberty  of  liis  person  or  of  his  intellect. 
He  conceives  naturally  beautiful  forms, 
whether  they  be  embodied  in  his  words  or 
in  his  works  ;  his  poetry  is  distinguished 
by  them,  and  they  are  shoAvn  even  in  the 
shape  of  his  domestic  utensils. 

"  This  race  possesses  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, what  we  call  imagination.  The  poor 
and  ignorant  Arab,  whether  of  the  desert 
or  the  town,  moulds  with  clay  the  jars  for 
his  daily  wants,  in  a  form  which  may  be 
traced  in  the  most  elegant  vases  of  Greece 
or  Rome  ;  and,  what  is  no  less  remarkable, 
identical  with  that  represented  on  monu- 
ments raised  by  his  ancestors  3,000  years 
before.  If  he  speaks,  he  shows  a  ready 
eloquence ;  his  words  are  glowing  and  ap- 
posite ;  his  descriptions  true,  yc  c  brilliant ; 
his  similies  just,  yet  most  fanciful.  These 
high  qualities  seem  to  be  innate  in  him  ;  he 
takes  lio  pains  to  cultivate  or  improve  them  ; 
he  knows  nothing  of  reducing  them  to  any 
rule,  or  measuring  them  by  any  standard. 
As  it  is  with  him,  so  it  has  been,  from  time 
unknown,  with  those  v\ho  went  before  him; 
there  has  been  little  change — no  progress. 
Of  progress,  however,  it  may  be  added, 
there  was  little  need ;  when  the  Arab  in- 
tellect, under  favourable  circumstances, 
attained  an  eminence  which  has  not  been 
surpassed. 

"  With  such  agencies  at  work,  and  that 
not  transiently,  but  continuously  through 
successive  generations,  what  stately  and 
gorgeous  plans  might  not  be  realized  ?  It 
can  excite  no  surprise  that  Nineveh  rose  to 
extraordinary  magnitude  and  grandeur.  It 
was  the  natural  result  of  the  labours  of 
such  rnasses  of  gifted  people.  The  com- 
mencement of  its  greatness  was  probably 
about  ihree  thousaiid  years  from  our  own 
time.  Its  progress  would  be  proportioned 
to  its  native  energies.  Stretching  in  length 
along  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Tigris,  its 
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breadth  reached  from  that  river  to  the  eastern 
hills.  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  it  was 
of  an  oblong  form,  fifteen  miles  long,  and 
nine  broad,  and  consequently  forty-eight 
miles  in  circuit.  Its  walls  were  100  feet 
high,  and  so  broad  that  three  chariots  could 
drive  on  them  abreast;  and  on. the  walls 
were  1,500  towers,  each  200  feet  high. 
Not  that  the  vast  inclosure  was  covered 
with  buildings.  Like  Babylon,  Nineveh 
contained  detached  houses  and  buildings, 
together  with  parks  and  field.*.,  such  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  East  at  the  present  day." 

This  representation  of  the  city  by  the 
ancient  historian  accords  with  that  of  the 
inspired  writer  who  describes  it,  as  "an 
exceeding  great  city  of  three  days*  journey ;" 
— the  reference  being  most  probably  to  its 
circuit,  as  sixteen  miles,  according  to  Ilen- 
nell,  is  an  ordinary  day's  journey  for  a 
caravan.  Nineveh  is  also  said  to  have 
contained  "  more  than  six- score  thousand 
souls  that  could  not  discern  between  their 
right  hand  and  their  left;"  in  allusion  to 
young  children,  who  are  generally  con- 
sidered to  form  one-fifth  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation, a  number  by  no  means  extraordinary 
for  a  city  of  such  extent.  King  assigns 
the  same  number  for  the  population  of 
Seleucia,  on  the  decline  of  Babylon  ;  and 
London,  in  1831,  contained  not  less  than 
1,766,500  persons,  within  a  circle  with  a 
radius  of  eight  British  miles  from  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral. 

It  v^ras  when  Nineveh  had  reached  the 
height  of  its  power  and  grandeur,  that 
Jonah,  the  son  of  Amittai,  received  a  divine 
commission  to  go  and  proclaim  against  it, 
because  its  iniquity  had  come  up  before 
God.  He  was  charged  to  announce  that 
within  the  space  of  forty  days  the  city  should 
be  destroyed.  But  Jonah,  aware  of  the 
pride  and  false  confidence  of  a  city  equally 
notorious  for  its  magnificence  and  corrup- 
tion, shrunk  from  the  discharge  of  the  duty 
wdth  which  he  was  entrusted.  He  knew 
that  the  prophets  were  exposed  to  insult 
from  such  as  confidently  maintained  that 
the  day  of  the  Lord  would  not  arrive,  and 
who  challenged  God  to  hasten  his  work. 
He  therefore  resolved  to  **flee  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  ;"  but  in  his  flight  to 
Tarshish,  which  he  records  with  an  inge- 
nious and  contrite  fidelity,  he  encountered, 
with  those  who  were  with  him,  a  storm,  and 
was  cast  into  the  sea. 

Here  Jehovah  had  prepared  a  great  fish 
to  swallow  him.  Till  the  time  of  Bochart, 
it  was  commonly  thought  to  have  been  the 
hal(sna,  or  whale,  properly  so  called,  that 
was  thus  provided ;  while  he  supposed  that 
it  was  the  carcharicas^  or  dog-fish,  which, 
though  not  the  size  of  a  whale,  yet  has  so 
large  a  gullet,  and  so  capacious  a  stomach, 
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that  one  of  them,  he  says,  has  been  found 
to  contain  a  warrior,  clad  in  all  his  armour. 
Others  have  supposed  that  it  was  a  shark,  a 
species  of  fish  abounding  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, exceedingly  voracious,  and  in  the 
belly  of  which  whole  men  have  been  found. 
Uutthe  Scriptures  leave  it  entirely  unde- 
cided to  what  species  of  marine  animals 
this  creature  belonged;  merely  stating  it 
\ras  a  ''great  fish,"  one  sufficiently  large 
for  the  occasion.  As,  however,  Abenezra 
says:  "No  man  has  the  power  of  living 
in  the  bowels  of  a  fish  for  a  single  hour, 
how  much  less  for  a  number  of  hours,  ex- 
cept by  the  operation  of  a  miracle ;  "  and 
as  such  it  is  unequivocally  recognised  by 
Christ  himself,  when  he  calls  it  *'  a  sign,"  a 
token  of  Divine  interposition,  a  super- 
natural event,  demonstrative  of  the  al- 
znighty  power  of  God. 

Aroused  by  this  event,  Jonah  proceeded 
to  the  discharge  of  his  mission  ;  he  went  a 
day's  journey  into  the  city;  he  made  the 
Divine  annunciation,  and  the  King  of  Nine- 
veh, alarmed  by  the  prophetic  threat,  pro- 
claimed a  solemn  fast  and  supplication  for 
pardon,  and  the  fierce  but  righteous  thun- 
der cloud  of  Jehovah's  displeasure  passed 
away,  leaving  the  monarch  and  his  people 
utterly  unscathed. 

Against  no  part  of  Scripture  has  infi- 
delity directed  its  shafts  more  strenuously 
than  the  narrative  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded.  In  early  days  Julian  and  Por- 
phyry exposed  it  to  the  ridicule  of  pagans, 
and  men  of  similar  spirit  in  our  own  times 
have  pursued  the  same  course.  Methods  of 
interpretation  have  been  proposed,  which, 
if  applicable  to  this  book,  must  be  equally 
«o  to  other  parts  of  Scripture ;  and  if  so 
much  hitherto  regarded  as  strictly  histori- 
cal, is  destroyed,  and  we  have  in  its  stead 
only  "cunningly-devised  fables."  Unless, 
then,  we  are  prepared  for  so  tremendous  an 
issue,  we  must  hold  fast  the  integrity  of 
Jonah's  narrative. 

One  fact  may  well  induce  us  to  do  so. 
The  personal  existence,  miraculous  fate, 
iind  public  ministry  of  Jonah,  together  with 
its  solemn  and  widely -extending  effect,  are 
referred  to  by  Christ  himself ;  *  and  we  even 

*  Matthew,  xii.  39-41 ;  xvi.  4. 


hear  him  exclaiming,  **  Behold  !  a  greater 
than  Jonah  is  here."  It  is  not,  therefore, 
rationally  conceivable  that  he  wrould  thus 
have  referred  to  an  imaginary  personage, 
and  to  a  series  of  circumstances  which  were 
absolutely  fictitious.  If  the  opposite  be  as- 
serted, then  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  spoken  of 
in  the  same  connection,  was  an  imaginary 
personage  also,  and  the  portion  of  the  first 
Book  of  Kings  relating  to  her,  and  having 
every  feature  of  an  historical  record,  shrivels 
down  at  once  into  an  allegory.  Nor  is  this  all ; 
the  process,  once  admitted,  must  go  on,  till 
we  have  more  conjecture  instead  of  cer- 
tainty, and  instead  of  a  light,  to  which  we 
*'  do  well  to  take  heed,"  the  blackness  of 
darkness, 

Jonah  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Joash  and  Jero- 
boam the  Second,  Kings  of  Israel ;  the 
former  of  whom  began  to  reign  a.m.  31G3, 
the  latter  died  a.m.  3220.  Jonah  is  said  to 
have  prophesied*  concerning  Jeroboam, ~ 
that  he  should  "  restore  the  coast  of  Israel ;" 
which  prophecy,  not  now  extant,  was  pro- 
bably delivered  in  the  reign  of  Jehovah, 
the  grandfather  of  Jeroboam,  when  ^thw 
Kingdom  of  Israel  was  greatly  oppressed  by 
ihe  Syrians.  So  that  though  Jonah  might 
be  contemporary  with  Ilosea,  Amos,  und 
Isaiah,  he  appears  to  have  uttered  the  pro- 
phecy alluded  to,  before  any  were  delivered 
of  those  now  extant  in  the  writings  of  the 
prophets.  He  is.  therefore,  ja-t-y  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  most  ancient  of  all 
the  Hebrew  prophets  vvhose  writings  are  con- 
tained in  tke  inspired  canon.  The  humilia- 
tion of  Nineveh,  which  took  place  in  conse- 
quence of  Jonah's  mission,  was,  unhappily, 
transient,  and  the  outbreak  of  iniquity 
that  followed  again  exposed  the  people  to 
the  righteous  indignation  of  the  Almighty. 
Hence,  Nahum  was  charged  with  **'  the 
burden  or  sentence  of  Nineveh."  It  ii' 
highly  probable  that  he  flourished  in  one  of 
the  latter  years  ofHezekiah,  and  that  his  pre- 
diction was  delivered  nearly  one  hundred 
years  before  its  accomplishment.  At  length 
it  was  fulfilled  in  the  overthrow  of  Nineveh 
and  the  Assyrian  power,  by  the  joint  forces 
of  Cyaxares  and  Nabopolassor,  B.C.  625. 


2  Kings,  xiv.  25. 


The  Humanizing  Influence  of  Cleanliness. — A  neat^  clean,  fresh-aired,  sweet,  cheerful, 
well- arranged,  and  well-situated  house,  exercises  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical  influence  over  its 
inmate?,  and  makes  the  members  of  a  family  peaceable  and  considerate  of  the  feelings  and  hap- 
piness of  each  other ;  the  connexion  is  obvious  between  the  state  of  mind  thus  produced  and 
habits  of  respect  for  others,  and  for  those  higlier  duties  and  obligations  which  no  law  can  enforce. 
On  the  contrary,  a  filthy,  squalid,  noxious  dwelling,  rendered  still  more  wTetched  by  its  noisome 
site,  and  in  which  none  of  the  decencies  of  life  can  be  observed,  contributes  to  make  its  unfor- 
tunate inhabitants  selfish,  sensual,  and  regardless  of  the  feelings  of  each  other ;  the  constant 
indulgence  of  such  passions  renders  them  reckless  and  brutal,  and  the  transition  is  natural  to 
propensities  and  habits  incompatible  with  a  respect  ftr  the  property  of  others  or  for  the  laws. 
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War  has  been  justly  called  ^'  The  malady 
whicli  infects  princes.''  There  is  nothing, 
says  the  truly  great  and  good  Erasmus, 
more  unnaturally  wicked,  more  productive 
of  misery,  more  extensively  destructive, 
more  obstinate  in  mischief,  more  unworthy 
of  MAN  as  formed  by  nature,  much  more 
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WAR.  This  common  misfortune  of  the 
world  causes  a  suspension  of  commerce,  a 
decay  of  wealth,  an  increase  of  taxes,  a 
state  of  impatience,  anxiety  and  discon- 
tent; multiplies  houses  of  mourning,  and 
fills  a  country  with  robbers,  tliieves,  and 
violators  of  innocence.  The  ilocks  are 
scattered,  the  harvest  trampled,  the  hus- 
bandman butchered;  villas  and  villages 
burnt;  cities  and  states,  that  have  been 
ages  rising  to  their  flourishing  state,  sub- 
verted ;  and  all  places  resound  witli  the 
voice  of  lamentation.  But  none  of  these 
things  appear  to  enter  into  the  consider- 
ation of  ambitious  despots.  They  seem  not 
in  tlie  least  affected  by 

*'  The  widows'  tears,  the  orphans'  cries, 
The  dead  men's  blood,  the  i^lning  maidens'  groans, 
Per  husband,s,  fathers,  and  betrothed  lovers. 
That  are  swallo\ved  up  in  their  controversies." 

Most  of  the  brutes  live  in  concord  with 
their  own  kind,  move  together  in  flocks, 
and  defend  each  other  by  mutual  assist- 
ance. Indeed,  all  kinds  of  brutes  are  not 
inclined  to  fight  even  their  enemies.  Tliere 
are  harmless  Ones,  like  the  hare.  It  is  only 
the  fiercest,  such  as  lions,  wolves,  and 
tigers,  that  fight  at  all.  A  dog  will  not  de- 
vour his  own  species  :  lions,  with  all  their 
fi-erceuess,  are  quiet  among  themsel\res ; 
dragons  are  said  to  live  in  peace  with  dra- 
gons ;  and  even  venomous  creatures  live 
with  one  another  in  perfect  harmony.  But 
to  man,  no  wild  beast  is  more  destructive 
than  his  fellow-man. 


**  flear  it  not,  ye  stars  I 
And  thou,  pale  xtmow  \  turn  paler  at  the  :f!Onnd; 
Man  is  to  man  the  sorest,  surest  ill." — You  no. 

"View,"'  says  Erasmus,  witli  tlio  eyes  of 
vour  imagination,  savage  troops  of  men, 
horrible  in  their  very  visages  and  voices  ; 
men  clad  in  steel,  drawn  up  on  every  side 
in     battle    array,    armed    with    weapons, 
frightful  in  their  crash  and  their  very  glit- 
ter; mark  the  horrid  murmur  of  the  con- 
fused multitude,    their   threatening   eye- 
balls ;  the  harsh,  jarring  din  of  drums  and 
clarions,  the  terrific  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
the  thunder  of  the  cannon — a  noise  not  less 
formidable  than  the  real  thunder  of  heaven, 
and  moi'e  hurtful ;  a  mad  shout,  like  that 
of  the  shrieks  of  bedlamites,  a  furious  on- 
set, a  cruel  butchery  of  each  other!  Seethe 
slaughtered  and  the  slaughtering!    heaps 
of  dead  bodies,  fields  flowing  with  blood, 
rivers  reddened  with  human  gore  !  So  deep 
is  the  tragedy,  that  the  bosom  shudders 
even  at  the  feeble  description  of  it,  and  the 
hand  of  humanity  drops  the  pencil  while 
it  paints  the  scene."  The  horrors  of  a  field 
of  battle  after  the  butchery  is  over  are 
described  in  the  following  lines : — 

"O'erspread  with  scattered  arms   the  gTound 
appears, 
With  broken  bucklers,  and  with  shivered  speais. 
Here  swords  are  stuck  in  hapless  warriors  killtd. 
And  useless  they  are  scattered  o'er  the  field. 
Here,  on  their  face,  the  breathless  bodies  lie; 
There,  turn  their  ghastly  features  to  the  sky. 
Beside  his  lord  ihe  courser  pressed  the  plain  ; 
Beside  his  slaughtered  friend  the  friend  is  slain; 
Foe  near  to  foe ;  and  on  the  vanguisiied  spread 
The  victor  lies;  the  living  on  the  dead  ! 
An  undistinguished  din  is  heard  around. 
Mixed  is  the  murmur  and  confused  the  sound : 
The  threats  of  anger,  and  the  soldier's  cry, 
The  groans  of  those  that  fall,  and  those  that  d/3." 

HooLE's  Takso. 


The  Resting-Place. — Home  is  the  pl'ace  of  rest,  the  place  which  the  weary  spirit  seeks  in 
preference  to  all  other  places  in  the  world.  It  is  more  or  less  perfect  as  we  are  more  or  less  for- 
tunate. But  it  is  not  wealth  that  perfects  it.  There  may  be  wealth  without  sympathy.  The 
young  gentleman  may  be  confined  to  his  bed  for  weeks  in  his  father's  house,  and  yet  never 
once  be  visited  in  his  chamber  by  brother  or  sister.  They  hear  how  he  is  at  tlie  breaklast  table 
in  the  morning,  and  that  is  all.  They  care  little  about  him.  He  cared  little  about  th«n  in  Ids 
heyday  of  health.  Sympathy  is  better  than  wealth  for  endearing  the  idea  of  home  to  the  mind ; 
and  this  is  especially  felt  in  times  of  mental  or  bodily  trouble,  in  times  of  weariness  or  bad 
weather,  when  there  is  no  other  mode  of  spending  the  time  than  in  forming  a  part  in  the  social 
and  communicative  family  circle.  The  pain  which  is  felt  when  we  are  first  transplanted  from 
our  native  soil  is  one  of  the  most  poignant  which  we  have  to  endure  through  life.  There  are 
after  griefs  which  wound  more  deeply,  which  leave  behind  them  scars  never  to  be  effaced,  which 
.  bruise  the  spirit  and  sometimes  break  the  heart ;  but  never  do  we  feel  so  keenly  the  want  of 
love,  the  necessity  of  being  loved,  and  the  utter  sense  of  desertion,  as  when  we  first  leave  the 
haven  of  home,  and  are,  as  it  were,  pushed  off  upon  the  stream  of  life. 
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THE  ASTROLOGER. 


In  the  exhibitions  of  our  modern  magicians,  there  is  often  a  moving  figure  which 
excites  astonishment  in  proportion  as  the  means  by  which  it  acts  are  unknown. 
Let  the  reader  conceive  of  an  astrologer-looking  figure,  two  or  three  feet  in  height. 
Of  dark  complexion,  with  moving  eyes,  a  mouth  disclosing,  when  open,  two  goodly 
rows  of  teeth,  and  a  long  bushy  beard  chiefly  of  a  grisly  hue;  it  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  every  eye  in  the  audience  as  soon  as  it  is  brought  forth  from  its  becoming 
cell  or  cavern,  and  placed  on  the  table  of  the  magician.  Its  long  and  richly- 
adorned  robes,  over  which  mystic  characters  are  profusely  scattered,  are  then 
rapidly  scaimed  ;  while  it  cannot  fail  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  left  hand  is  placed  a 
sort  of  bell,  and  in  the  right  is  a  stick  with  which  the  drum  may  be  struck. 

The  magician  now  introduces  to  his  audience  that  extraordinary  person, 
Aldcbaroniiphoscophormio,  far  renowned  for  the  secrets  he  can  divulge,  and 
desires  that  distinguished  individual  most  courteously  to  acknowledge  the  plaudits 
with  which  he  is  received.  These  are  then  instantly  made  to  the  centre,  and  after- 
wards in  succession  to  those  who.  occupy  the  two  sides  of  the  room. 

"Now,  Aldebarontiphoscophormio,"  inquires  the  magician,  "can  you  express  an 
affirmative  ?     If  so,  let  the  company  see  how  it  is  done." 

The  figure  bows  profoundly,  and  partially  closes  its  mouth. 

"  Are  you  able,"  is  the  next  question,  "  to  pronounce  a  negative  r  '* 

The  figure  shakes  its  head,  and  waves  its  locks  with  great  energj^  and,  at  the 
same  time,  shows  its  teeth,  to  increase  the  emphasis  of  the  reply. 

The  thft-d  question  is,  "  Can  you  count  ? " 

The  figure  gives  its  atfirmative,  and  strikes  on  its  bell  one,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten  ; — when  it  is  told  that  will  do. 

The  magician  now  comes  into  the  midst  of  his  audience,  and,  standing  at  the 
distance  perhaps  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  the  following  conversation  takes  place,  of 
which  we  shall  indicate  not  only  the  course,  but  the  result : — 

"  Can  you  tell  what  this  is  ?  " — "  Yes." 

"Is  it  hard?  "—"No." 

"  Is  it  black  ?"—^*  No." 

"  Is  it  cold  ? "— "  No." 

"  Do  I  touch  it?" — **  Yes."  The  magician  has  just  touched  with  his  wand  a 
lady's  white  fur  tippet. 

Other  questions  follow,  in  answer  to  which  various  articles  are  similarly  described ; 
and,  at  last,  comes  the  crowning  joke  : — 

"  Do  you  see  a  lady  and  gentleman  not  very  far  from  the  centre  of  the  room  ?  " — 
"Yes." 

"  Are  they  very  fond  of  one  another  ?  " — "  Yes." 

"  Was  that  gentleman  the  first  who  sought  the  lady's  afiections?  " — "  No,  no, 
no."     Here  the  shaking  of  the  hand  became  very  violent. 

"  Do  you  think  she  will  have  this  gentleman  ?  " — "  Yes." 

"  Very  soon  ?  " — "  Yes." 

"  Tell  me  how  many  children  she  will  have  ?  " — The  figure  strikes  its  bell  very 
rapidly, — very  soon  has  passed  beyond  twelve  ;  and,  as  it  seems  to  be  quite  as  likely 
to  go  on  to  thirty  as  to  twenty,  it  is  told  that  is  quite  enough,  and  it  then  bows 
acquiescence. 

There  are  few  persons  who  would  not  be  greatly  surprised  at  the  movements  and 
replies  of  Aldebarontiphoscophormio,  and  doubtless  they  discover  no  little  inge- 
nuity. In  the  dark  ages,  had  they  been  made,  the  individual  who  constructed  such 
a  figure  would  have  been  in  imminent  peril  of  all  the  penalties  denounced  against 
"  the  black  art."  It  would  have  been  assumed  that  such  results  were  attainable 
only  by  Satanic  confedtjracy  ;  but,  happily,  the  light  of  better  days  enables  men  to 
ply  their  skill  in  perfect  safety,  and  others  to  pry  unharmed  into  even  thieir  seeming 
mysteries.  ■  ,.-  ^^^ 

Another  feat  of  modern  magic  may  serve  to  reveal  the  hidden  springs  which 
direct  the  movements  of  Aldebarontiphoscophormio.    The  exhibitor  borrows  two 
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half-crowns,  and  is  supposed  to  placo  them  in  a  very  large  tumbler-looking  glass 
that  stands  on  a  pedestal  on  the  table.  These  answer  questions  in  the  same  way, 
by  rattling  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  describing  articles  pointed  to,  or  held  up, 
and  are  quite  as  intelligent  us  to  the  present  circumstances  and  future  prospects  of 
the  lady  and  gentleman  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  room,  as  the  astrologer  him- 
seU".  The  fact  is,  that  the  magician  substitutes  for  the  two  half-crowns  he  has 
borrowed,  two  that  he  has  2:)reviously  prepared,  to  be  fastened  to  long  and  invisible 
hairs  or  threads,  which  descend,  sometimes  through  one  of  the  legs  of  the  table, 
and  are  worked  by  a  confederate.  In  order  to  the  full  effect  being  produced,  the 
conf(  derate  need  not  see  any  object  that  is  to  be  described,  for  it  may  be  arranged 
that  the  reply  shall  be  given  accordhig  to  the  form  of  the  question.  For  example  ; 
**  Is  it  red  ?"  referring  to  a  lady's  shawl,  may  have  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  word 
is;  to  intimate  that  it  should  be  followed  by  an  affirmative  ;  while  the  emphasis 
being  placed  on  the  word  red^  may  as  clearly  denote  the  contraiy  to  the  con- 
federate. 

A  bmich  of  keys  have  often  been  held  uj),  while  the  half-crowns  have  been  told 
to  count  them  ;  or  a  watch  has  been  taken  from  one  of  the  audience,  and  the 
number  of  minutes  past  the  hour  have  been  required,  and  the  answer  is  invariably 
accurate.  Still,  vision  on  the  part  of  the  confederate  working  the  half-crowns  is 
not  necessary,  for  let  it  be  previously  arranged  that  the  question  shall  be,  "  Can 
you  tell  me  how  many  keys  there  are  ?"  and  that  there  should  be  a  pause  after  the 
word  that  completed  the  number,  taking  each  word  as  denoting  one.  Then,  "  Can 
you  tell  me  how  many  keys — there  are  ?"  would  intimate  that  there  were  seven^ 
and  so  of  any  other  number.  Again,  if  a  word  were  taken,  as  Mansfield,  in 
which  there  are  nine  letters,  and  no  two  alike,  and  a  word  were  put  into  the  ques- 
tion having  the  letters  denoting  the  number,  the  answer  to  be  given  would  be 
equally  easy.     The  strokes  on  the  bell  are,  of  course,  made  at  pleasure. 

In  like  manner,  then,  the  magic  movements  of  the  renowned  Aldebarontiphos- 
cophormio  may  be  explained.  By  strings  or  wires,  worked  by  a  confederate,  Avith 
whom  an  arrangement  is  made  prior  to  the  performance,  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  questions  will  be  shaped,  his  wonders  may  be  readily  achieved.  In  instances 
where  a  complicated  mechanism  produces  similar  results,  the  tact  is  required  by 
the  magician,  who,  knowing  when  the  affirmative  or  negativ  e  is  to  come,  dex- 
terously throws  in  a  question  that  the  reply  may  be  appropriate. 

M.  Phillipe  had  the  figure  of  a  harlequin,  which  smoked  a  cigar  with  great 
apparent  gusto,  and  when  "  the  weed"  was  taken  from  it,  blew  forth  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  smoke.  A  complicated  mechanism  must  have  been  required  for  the 
former,  but  the  action  of  a  small  pair  of  bellows  would  have  effected  the  latter. 
The  writer  once  saw  an  automaton,  which  he  was  assured  would  produce  both  the 
described  effects  ;  but  he  could  not  witness  them  in  this  instance,  as  the  figure  was 
out  of  repair.  He,  however,  observed  the  bellows,  and  from  other  arrangements 
of  the  automaton,  had  no  doubt  the  information  he  received  was  correct. 

M.  Phillipe  was  accustomed  to  achieve  an  additional  feat.  He  pretended,  at 
least,  to  put^a  whistle  in  the  mouth  of  his  harlequin,  and  then  sitting  down  on  a 
chair,  and  taking  a  guitar,  he  played  "There's  nae  luck  aboot  the  house,"  and 
desired  the  automaton  to  accompany  him.  Harlequin  seemed  in  a  tremendous 
hurry  to  start ;  he  was  off  again  and  again  before  M.  Phillipe  was  at  all  ready,  and 
when  his  movements  were  somewhat  arrested,  it  might  have  been  remarked  of  him 
as  it  was  of  a  lady  of  sufficient  pretensions  while  playing  on  the  piano,  "  We  take 
no  note  of  time,  but  by  its  loss."  At  length  mending  his^pace.  Harlequin  seemed 
fairly  to  accompany  the  guitar,  and  when  he  had  reached  the  end  of  the  tune,  blew 
such  a  w — h — e — ic — (/ — 7i  as  made  everybody  laugh  at  all  accustomed  to  a  pleasant 
cachinnation.  Unless  the  reader  greatly  prefers  the  recondite  to  the  simple,  and 
the  obscure  to  the  plain,  there  is  no  necessity  for  imagining  that  any  part  of  the 
accompaniment  devolves  on  the  automaton.  The  effect  intended  to  be  produced 
would  be  certainly  attained  by  the  whistle  being  in  the  mouth  of  a  confederate. 
There  is  no  reason,  indeed, why  one  of  the  musicians  in  the  orchestra,  not  indisposecl 
to  fun,  should  accompany  the  guitar.  The  appeal  is  exclusively  to  the  ear  ;  the 
eye  has  no  means  of  guiding  the  judgment,  and  if  it  had,  it  is  part  of  the  magician's 
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art  to  delude  and  to  mystify  the  spectator.  M.  Phillipe  was  so  surprisingly  honest, 
that  he  sometimes  began  his  performance  by  saying ;  *'  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I 
am  now  "^oing  to  impose  upon  you,  and  to  tell  you  a  parcel  of  lies  /" 

The  modern  magician  avails  himself  of  a  great  diversity  of  means  to  gratify  and 
astonish  his  audience.  Could  you  deprive  him  of  his  marvellous  manipulation, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  his  long  series  of  feats  of  legerdemain  or  slight- of-hand. 
Could  vou  forbid  his  making  some  ingenious  arrangement,  which,  in  itself  ex- 
tremely'simple,  might  be  witnessed  series  of  times  without  any  chance  of  detection, 
you  would  impose  upon  him  still  severer  restrictions.  Could  you  prevent  his 
appropriation  of  natural  science,  the  number  would  then  be  greatly  increased  ;  and 
then  could  you  deprive  him  of  all  confederacy — of  that  lady  who  appears  so  reluc- 
tantly to  comply  with  his  requests — of  that  gentleman,  who  looks  so  innocent  as 
**  a  sucking  dove,"  the  mightiest  magician  of  our  time  might  break  his  "wand,  and 

tell  only  of 

"  A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes." 

Matthew  Marvell. 


PUZZLING  A  DOCTOR. 


Dii.  M.,  an  army  surgeon,  was  very  fond  of  a  joke — if  not  perpetrated  at  his  own 
expense  ;  and  had,  moreover,  a  great  contempt  for  citizen  officers,  who  were  re- 
nowned more  for  bravery  than  scholarship.  One  day  at  mess,  after  the  decanter 
had  performed  sundry  perambulations  of  the  table,  Captain  S.,  a  brave  and  accom- 
plished officer,  and  a  great  wag,  remarked  to  the  Doctor,  who  had  been  somewhat 
severe  in  his  remarks  on  the  literary  deficiencies  of  the  new  officers ." 

*'  Dr.  M.,  are  you  acquainted  with  Captain  G.  ? " 

**  Yes  ;  I  know  him  well,'*  replied  the  Doctor  ;  "  he  is  one  of  the  new  set.  But 
what  of  him?  " 

**  Nothing  in  particular,"  replied  Captain  S.  -**  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from 
him  ;  and  I  will  wager  you  a  dozen  of  old  port  that  you  cannot  guess  in  six  guesses 
how  he  spells  cat, 

'*  Done  !  "  said  the  Doctor  ;  **  it's  a  wager." 

**  Well,  commence  guessing,"  said  S. 

"  K,  a,  double  t." 

**  No." 

*♦  Kate." 

**  No  ;  try  again." 

"  C,  a,  double  t,  e."  ^^ 

*'  No  ;  you  have  missed  it  again. '^ 

"Well,  then,"  continued  the  Doctor,"  c,  a,  double  t." 

**  No,"  said  S. ;  ••  that's  not  the  way.     Try  again  ;  this  is  your  last  guess, 

«'  C,  a,  g,  h,  t." 

**  No,"  said  S.  ;  "  that's  not  the  way.     You  have  lost  your  wager." 

**  Well,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  much  petulance,    "  how^  then,  does  he  spell  it  ? " 

"  Why,  he  spells  it— C,  A,  T,"  replied  S.,  wUh  the  utmost  gravity,  amid  the 
roar  of  the  mess  ;  and,  almost  choking  with  rage,  the  Doctor  sprang  to  his  feet, 
exclaiming — 

"  Captain  S.,  I  am  too  old  a  man  to  be  trifled  with  in  this  manner  !  " 


Posthumous.— An  Irish  student  was  once  asked  what  was  meant  by  posthumous 
works.     *'  They  are  such  works,"  said  he,  "  as  a  man  writes  after  he  is  dead." 

A  Real  Compliment.— Being  in  London,  in  company  with  the  Duchess  of  Gordon, 
Erskine  asked  her — **  Are  we  ever  again  to  enjoy  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  your 
grace's  society  in  Edinburgh  ?  "  ''  Oh  !  "  baid  she,  "  Edinburgh  is  a  vile,  dull  place  ; 
1  hate  it."  "  Madam,"  repUed  the  gallant  barrister,  *'  the  sun  might  as  well  say— 
There's  arVile,  dark  morning  j  I  won't  rise  to-day." 
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EXHIBITION  OF  1851. 

TirE  fact  that  many  thousands  of  working  men  will  visit  London  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1851,  anxious  to  gaze  upon  the  wonders  of  the  Industrial  Show,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  see  some  of  the  permanent  sights  of  the  great  Metropolis,  is  now 
undoubted.  Clubs  have  been  already  formed  in  nearly  all  the  towns  of  England,  and 
every  week  pence  saved  from  the  earnings  of  toil  are  being  husbanded  to  enable 
the  subscribers  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  journey  to  town  when  the  season  comes. 
The  invitation  which  has  gone  forth  from  the  lloyal  Commissioners  has  thus 
.videly  been  responded  to.  They  have  asked  the  world  to  come,  and  the  Avorld  is 
coming.  And  the  task  now  devolves  upon  them  of  seeing  that — as  far  as  they  have 
T  ower  to  secure  this — the  necessary  arrangements  and  preparations  are  made  to 
()rovide  for  the  accommodations  of  the  crowds  of  visitors  whom  they  will  have  been 
■:he  means  of  bringing  from  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  to  London. 

Fears  have  been  expressed  in  some  quarters  that  foreigners  will  find  themselves 
V.  ewildered  and  lost — that  meeting  here  a  state  of  things  so  different  in  many  respects 
fi'om  that  of  their  own  cities,  they  will  need  an  extensive  system  of  special  provision 
for  their  entertainment,  and  a  little  army  of  accomplished  guides  to  keep  them  out 
of  harm's  way.  "We  confess  to  fears  somewhat,  though  not  wholly  similar,  with 
reference  td  our  own  artisan  visitors.  They  too  will  find  themselves  in  a  new 
'orld,  with  limited  time  and  a  restricted  purse  ;  and  if  they  are  to  be  saved  from 
imposition  and  other  vexations,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  some  steps  should 
at  once  be  taken  by  the  proper  authorities  to  provide  beforehand  for  their  accom- 
modation. 

An  inquiry  which  first  suggests  itself  is — what  is  being  done  for  the  provision  of 
lodgings  ?  Is  it  known  to  what  extent  there  will  be  a  sufficiency  of  beds  and 
house-room  ?  Are  any  measures  being  adopted  to  procure  such  a  concert  between 
parties  having  accommodation  to  dispose  of,  and  those  requiring  it,  as  will  lead  to 
an  equalization  of  demand  and  supply  ?  The  Commissioners,  some  time  back,  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  opening  public  registries,  and  invited  lodging-house 
keepers  of  all  ranks  to  enter  their  addresses,  the  nature  of  the  accommodation  they 
could  afford,  and  the  scale  of  prices.  The  movement  was  a  judicious  one  ;  but  we 
believe  it  has  not  led  to  any  result.  In  fact,  the  voluntary  registration  scheme,  as 
far  as  it  has  yet  been  tried,  has  failed,  and  the  advantages  it  was  hoped  to  reap 
from  this  proposal  must  now  thoi  ofore  be  sought  in  some  more  positive  and  active 
interposition  of  the  Commissioners  than  a  general  invitation  to  parties  to  come 
forward  and  inscribe  their  names. 

We  have  this  matter  so  much  at  heart,  that  we  have  given  it  the  most  anxious 
consideration,  and  beg  to  submit  to  the  Commissioners  the  following  suggestions, 
which,  if  carried  out,  would,  we  think,  entirely  remove  the  difficulty  we  have  ad- 
verted to — viz.,  that  the  whole  of  London  should  be  divided  into  districts  of  con- 
venient size ;  that  a  well-organized  staff  of  visitors  should  be  appointed  to  each 
district,  and  that  a  domiciliary  visit  should  be  paid  to  every  house — a  printed  form 
being  left,,  and  afterwards  called  for — to  be  filled  up  by  the  inmates,  with  such  par- 
ticulars as  may  be  needed.  The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  some  of  the 
questions  to  be  embraced  in  the  schedules,  commencing  with  the  general  inquiry, 

Is  the  occupant  of  this  house  able  and  willing  to  accommodate  visitors  to  the 
Industrial  Exhibition  of  1851  ? 

If  so,  have  the  goodness  to  state — 

How  many  beds  you  have  at  your  disposal  for  that  purpose  ? 

How  many  of  these  are  in  separate  rooms,  and  how  many  arranged  in  the  same 
dormitories  ? 

Have  you  the  means  of  furnishing  your  lodgers  with  accommodation  for 
reading,  meals,  &c.  &c. 

State  generally  the  nature  of  such  accommodation  and  the  rate  of  charges. 

These  are  mentioned  as  illustrations  only  of  the  kind  of  information  to  be  ga- 
thered, and  the  visitors  might,  in  addition,  be  instructed  to  report  upon  the  clean- 
liness, sanitary  arrangements,  &c.,  of  the  dwellings  they  inspect.     The  particulars 
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thus  collected  would  form  the  sufficient:  basis  of  a  complete  register.  Without  this  j 
every  one  charged  with  making  arrangements  for  country  visitors  will  be  at  sea.  J 
With  this  to  refer  to  for  guidanjce,  their  task  would  be  comparatively  a  light  and 

easy  one. 

The  officers  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  for  this  work  would,  moreover,  be 
able  to  render  very  efficient  service,  as  a  committee  to  communicate  with  the  local 
authorities,  and  assist  them  in  their  preparations  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
various  artisan  clubs.  Such  an  arrangement  would  be  to  the  advantage  equally  of 
lodo'ing-house  keepers  and  of  visitors.  It  would  materially  assist  in  promoting 
that  very  desirable  result — an  equal  distribution  of  the  visitors  over  the  whole 
time  the  Exhibition  continues  open.  But  we  urge  it  most  particularly  for  the  sake 
of  the  working  men,  who  may  find  themselves,  without  some  such  plan  is  adopted, 
turned  adrift  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  obliged  to  put  up  with  any  sort  of  ac- 
commodation that  may  happen  to  present  itself— uncomfortable,  unhealthy,  and 
exorbitant  in  its  charges,  though  it  may  be.  Amongst  the  fair  and  honourable  ca- 
terers of  house-room,  there  will  doubtless  be  a  pretty  good  sprinkling  of  sharpers , 
who  will  be  busy  on  the  look-out  at  the  railway  stations,  trying  to  catch  the  un- 
wary, and  as  the  old  sign  inscription  suspiciously  expressed  it,  *'  Take  them  in  and 
do  lor  them."  The  only  effectual  means  of  protection  against  these  gentlemen, 
and  the  only  safe  way  of  Fecuring  accommodation  that  shall  be  clean,  convenient, 
and  economical,  is  to  engage  it  beforehand,  and  this  cannot  be  done  by  men  of 
limited  means,  unless  a  proper  register  is  compiled  by  some  such  means  as  we  have 
indicated,  and  a  central  committee  appointed  to  correspond  and  co-operate  with 
the  secretaries  of  local  associations. 

We  beg,  therefore,  to  suggest  to  the  Royal  Commissioners,  that  district  visitors 
should  be  immediately  appointed,  and  furnished  with  forms,  to  be  left  at  every 
house,  to  be  filled  up  with  such  particulars  as  may  furnish  the  data  for  a  Lodging- 
HousE  Register,  and  that  these  visitors  should  be  empowered  to  act  as  a  Central 
Committee,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  Accommodation  of  Yisitors. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  INVENTION. 


The  ingenuity  of  inventors  is  evidently  on 
the  stretch,  and  many  singular  products,  as 
curious  as  they  are  useful,  will  doubtless  be 
the  result.  Amongst  some,  the  account  of 
which  has  reached  us,  are  the  following  : — 

Singular  Process  of  Waterproof- 
ing. —  A  correspondent  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle  says  :  ^*  I  forward  you  a  brief 
sketch  of  a  visit  paid  to  one  of  our  inge- 
nious townsmen,  who  has  been  allowed  a 
niche  in  the  Exhibition  of  all  Nations.  On 
Thursday,  myself  and  some  others,  equally 
curious,  called  upon  Mr.  Martin,  with  a  re- 
quest to  examine  the  specimens  he  was  pre- 
paring to  forward  to  London.  He  has  pat- 
terns of  every  fabric,  from  the  finest  open 
lace  to  the  coarse  fustian  of  the  mechanic  ; 
each  appears  to  be  as  if  just  cut  from  the 
web  ;  not  the  slightest  difference  is  observ- 
able betwixt  those  that  had  undergone  his 
process  of  waterproofing  and  those  tliathad 
not;  even  the  most  delicate  silks  are  not  in 
the  least  altered,  either  in  colour,  feel,  or 
smell,  except  that  they  are  perfectly  im- 
pervious to  moisture,  the  water  rolling  over 
them  as  if  from  the  duck's  back  or  the  cab- 
bage leaf.  The  most  extraordinary  sight  of 
all  was  to  see  a  piece  of  open  net  or  lace, 


which  had  held  water  for  the  last  month, 
the  water  rolling  upon  its  surface  like  a  ball 
of  quicksilver ;  and  the  other  a  piece  of 
broadcloth  and  fustian,  on  which  was  poured 
boiling  water,  with  no  other  effect  than  the 
steam  passing  through  it,  the  cloth  itself 
absorbing  not  one  particle  of  water. — I  am, 
yours,  most  respectfully,  W.  S.**  —  The 
Whitehaven  Herald,  speaking  of  the  above 
invention,  states  that  "  the  most  extraor- 
dinary as  well  as  the  most  characteristic 
part  of  the  discovery  is,  that  though  cloth 
of  any  dese^ption,  after  having  been  water- 
proofed by  Mr.  Martin's  process,  will  resist 
boiling  water,  which  makes  not,  in  fact,  the 
slightest  impression  upon  it,  it  is  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  less  pervious  to  vapour — 
the  steam,  and  even  the  breath,  passing  as 
freely  through  it  as  before  it  was  submitted 
to  the  waterproofing  process— thus  shoAving 
its  incalculable  superiority  over  the  M'ln- 
tosh  process,  which,  by  impeding  perspira- 
tion, is  well  known  to  be  highly  prejudicial 
to  health." 

Representation  of  Terrestrial  Phe- 
nomena.— We  believe  it  intended  to  make 
a  globe  of  immense  magnitude,  with  a  cor- 
responding magnetic  axis,  attached  to  great 
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batteries,  .by  which  the  whole  phenomena  of 
terrestrial  physics  will  be  exhibited,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hopkin's  principles  of  geo- 
logy and  magnetism.  The  axis  is  to  be 
placed  horizontally,  supported  by  centres, 
round  which  a  circular  platform  is  to  be 
erected,  from  which  the  whole  of  the  surface 
of  the  globe  may  be  seen  as  it  slowly  rotates 
ou  its  axis,  the  geology,  volcanoes,  and  the 
aurora  lights,  at  each  pole,  and  other  in- 
teresting natural  phenomena. 

A  Seamless  Coat. —  Mr.  J.  Goulding, 
tailor  and  draper,  of  Beverley,  is  making  a 
coat  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  which  is 
nearly  without  a  seam,  having  no  shoulder- 
seam,  no  side-seam,  no  back  nor  breast- 
seam,  and  is  in  every  respect  a  perfect  cu- 
riosity. 

Four  Hundred  and  Taventy-six  Day 
Clock. — An  ingenious  townsman  of  Dudley  ,, 
[S  at  present  engaged  in  constructing  a  very 
urious  clock,  which  is  intended  for  the  Ex- 
aibition.  The  clock  occupies  in  standing 
?nly  eight  superficial  inches ;  the  motive 
jower  is  only  28  lb.,  and  yet  the  machinery 
.8  so  nicely  constructed  that  it  will  take 
126  days  to  run  it  down. 

Tempest  Prognosticator. — A  philo- 
sophical invention  from  Whitby  appears,  in 
hie  form  of  a  Tempest  Prognosticator,  whose 
iccuracy  is  said  to  have  been  tested  by  the 
jtorms  of  the  last  twelve  months ;  its  in- 
'entor  is  Dr.  Merryweather.  The  appa- 
atus  is  to  be  exhibtted  for  the  first  time  at 
he  Great  Exhibition,  when  a  pamphlet  will 
»6  published  giving   the  whole  account   of 


the  discovery.  The  disastrous  storm  of 
last  month  was  foretold  by  the  Tempest 
Prognosticator,  and  communicated  b  yletter 
to  the  President  of  the  Whitby  Philo- 
sopliical  Society,  fifty-one  and  a-half  hours 
before  it  took  place. 

Sensitive  Instrument  — An  eminent 
engineer  in  Lancashire,  famed  for  the  vast- 
ness  and  coUossal  proportions  of  his  won- 
drous works,  is  devoting  his  mind  and 
energy  to  the  production  of  an  instrument 
which  it  is  said  will  in  a  moment  detect  the 
yet  unknown  inaccuracy  of  our  most  per- 
fect national  scales,  and  show,  by  one  sensi- 
tive touch,  how  the  devoted  labour,  the 
painful  sight,  and  the  unceasing  study  of 
years  in  obtaining  accuracy  of  division, 
have  been  misapplied.  This  machine  will 
quickly,  palpably,  and  satisfactorily  show 
to  us  a  difference  of  the  70,000th  of  an  inch, 
and  will  give  us  the  means  of  producing 
scales  of  precisely  equal  length  with  each 
other. 

Model  Stocking  Frame.— A  beautiful 
model  of  the  stocking  frame  is  being  pre- 
pared at  Hinckley,  complete  in  all  its  parts, 
and  weighing  only  one  and  a-half  pounds. 
It  is  described  as  a  beautiful  toy  that  would 
not  disgrace  a  first-rate  mechanician.  The 
ingenious  maker  has  also  constructed  a 
model  steam-engine,  an  origan,  a  seraphine, 
and  numerous  other  articles,  which  reflect 
the  highest  credit  on  his  ingenuity  and 
manual  skill,  which  is  further  enhanced  by 
the  fact  of  the  few  opportunities  of  improve- 
ment that  have  fallen  to  his  lot. 


Royal  Visit  to  the  AVorks. — At  a 
[uarter  before  eleven  on  the  morning  of  the 
;3rdult.,  the  contractors  of  the  great  Ex- 
libition  building  received  an  intimation  to 
he  eff"ect  that  at  eleven  o'clock  precisely 
ier  Mcijesty,  accompanied  by  Prince  Albert, 
should  pay  a  visit  to  the  works.  No  time 
VD.S  lost  in  preparing,  as  far  as  possible,  for 
he  Queen's  reception  ;  but  beyond  laying 
own  a  few  planks  along  the  muddy  avenues 
t  was  impoasible  for  the  authorities  to  per- 
ect  any  arrangements.  At  eleven  precsely 
he  workmen  were  gathered  in  a  crowd  about 
he  entrance,  and  the  Queen's  carriage 
ame  up  amid  loud  cheers  and  other  de- 
aonstrations  of  hearty  loyalty.  This  was 
Ier  Majesty's  first  visit  to  the  works,  and 
ler  expressions  of  hearty  admiration  were 
requent.  Her  Majesty's  attention  was  par- 
icularly  drawn  to  the  men  employed  upon 
he  transept ;  and  while  Her  Majesty  was 
■n  the  ground  the  first  panes  of  glass  were 
Ixed  in  this  part  of  the  building.  On  leav- 
ng  the  ground,  after  a  stay  of  an  hour's 
luration,  the  royal  party  were  loudly  cheered 
ly  the  workmen.    After  the  departure  of 


Her  Majesty,  Lord  Granville  climbed  to  the 
highest  scaffolding  in  the  building  with  the 
object  of  getting  a  view  of  the  entire  works  ; 
other  eminent  men,  in  their  enthusiasm, 
dared  the  giddy  height,  ^nd  defiegl  the 
muddy  ladders. 

General  Notice  to  Exhibitors. — 
We  subioin  an  abstract  of  the  regulations 
which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  guidance  of  such  parties 
as  may  be  intending  to  exhibit : — 

All  packages  must  be  delivered  carriage 
paid  at  the  entrance  appointed  on  the  south 
side.  Every  article  must  be  sent  separately, 
legibly  marked  with  the  following  address  : 
*'  To  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  Ex- 
hibition of  1851,  Building,  Hyde-park,  Lon- 
don. From  (state  country  and  exhibitor's 
name)."  The  agent  of  the  exhibitors  must 
be  present  to  unpack,  and  every  exhibitor 
or  agent  will  be  provided  with  a  ticket  to 
admit  him  to  the  building  for  that  purpose. 

Decorations  of  the  Palace  of  In- 
dustry.— It  was  intended  to  have  had  the 
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arms  of  llie  diiTerent  tow)  i  painted  upon 
silk  drapery,  in  the  spaiir  ri.s  of  the  nave. 
The  ofl'er  *of  the  pc^rson  vo  supply  those 
ornaments  had  not,  howev  tr,  leen  accepted 
by  the  Commissioners  ;  and  wp  believe  it 
is  now  intended,  at  the  sng^^cstion  of  Mr. 
Tiarry,  to  have  flags  of  diflercnt  countries 
placed  in  the  angles  of  the  roof  of  the  nave. 
The  defect  of  the  buildijig  is  considered  to 
be  its  immense  nave  with  a  flat  roof.  Had 
a  circular  roof  been  adopted  for  the  nave, 
similar  to  that  of  the  transept,  the  building 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world. 


I  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners   are  being  em- 
ployed as  clerks  under  the  Coinmittee  foi 
I  the  Exhibition. 


Space. — One-half  of  the  building  will  be 
occupied  with  the  productions  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  its  colonies  and  dependencies, 
and  the  other  by  the  productions  of  foreign 
countries. 


The  Building.— As  many  as  2,200  men 
have  been  employed  at  a  time  upon  the 
works.  The  great  operations  of  late  have 
been  the  flooring  and  glazing.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee  took  pos- 
session of  their  apartments  on  the  20th 
ult.  Only  one  fatal  accident  has  occurred, 
and  this  was  attributable  to  the  careless- 
ness of  the  sufferer.  A  number  of  non- 
commissioned oificers  and  privates  of  the 


An  Era  in  the  History  of  Glazing. 
— During  one  week,  at  the  Pa!ace  of  Indus- 
try, 150,000  square  feet,  including  part  of 
the  transept,  were  glazed. 

Accommodation  for  Public  Worship. 
— The  Bishop  of  London  has  appointed  a 
com.mittee  to  consider  what  measures  should 
be  taken  to  provide  foreigners  and  other 
strangers  with  the  means  of  attending  di- 
vine worship  during  the  peiAoi  of  the  aj)- 
proaching  Exhibition. 


Portugal.  —  It  has  been  currently  re- 
ported that  it  was  not  intended  to  send  any 
of  the  productions  of  Portugal  to  the  Ex- 
hibition.   We  are  glad,  however,  to  see  that 
some  steps  have  been  taken  on'the  subject 
by   the   Government   of  that    country.     A 
I  meeting  of  tlie  manufacturers  and  agricul- 
j  turists  of  Lisbon  was  recently  held,  and  a 
committee    appointed    for    the   purpose    of 
I  promoting   the   objects   of  the  Exhibition. 
Some  regret  has  been  felt,  on  the  part  of  the 
Portuguese  producers,  that  the  regulations 
I  of  the  Commissioners  in  London  are  such 
!  as  to  preclude  the  admission  of  wines. 


ANSWERS   TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


IVe  have  received  ssveral  communications 
'^Exhibition.     It  is  utterly  impossible  for  us 
happy ^  as  far  as  space  will  admit,  to  rer)ly 
The  Working  Man's  Friend. 

A  Schoolboy. — The  description  glvea  in  the 
letter- press  is  the  correct  one. 

John  Tillotson. — It  would  obviously  be  un- 
wise to  adopt  any  one  colour  for  the  buildings, 
where  the  contents  will  be  of  all  imaginable  hues, 
from  white  to  blaek. 

George  P. — The  circular  transept  roof  will 
completely  cover  the  row  of  huge  elm  trees.  In- 
deed, it  would  have  done  so  had  their  height  been 
much  greater  than  it  really  is.  So  far  fiom  their 
injuring  the  general  effect  of  the  building,  they 
will  constitute  a  very  pleasing  object  when  they 
are  in  full  leaf.  It  is  intended  to  construct  a 
large  glass  fountain,  playing  into  a  basin  of  thirty 
feet  diameter,  in  the  centre  of  the  transept,  and 
we  anticipate  that  the  coup  d'wil  will  be  very 
splendid. 

A  SuEscniBER. — There  can  be  no  mistake 
about  the  present  intentions  of  the  railway  com- 
panies. To  prevent  all  misconceptions,  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee  have  issued  a  circular  to  the 
local  committees,  in  which  they  say — '•  We  beg  to 
call  your  particular  attention  to  resolution  No.  2, 
by  which  you  ^vill  observe  the  facilities  proposed 
to  be  afforded  for  enabling  the  working  classes  to 
vi?it  the  Exhibition  next  year  are  confined  exclu- 
sively to  those  associated  in  clubs.  The  expe- 
diency of  promoting  the  formation  of  travelling 
clubs*  has  thus  become  a  subject  which,  in  our 


containiny  inquiries  relative  to  the  Great 

to  answer  them  by  letter ;  but  we  shall  be 

to  our  correspondents  through  the  pages  of 


opinion,  deserves  serious  consideration,  and  we 
request  you  will  bring  this  resolution  before  your 
committee,  with  our  earnest  recommendation  that 
they  should  use  their  weight  and  influence  for 
the  formation  of  such  associations  as  shall  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  working  classes." 

X.X. — It  is  impossible  to  exgress  any  opinion 
as  to  the  probable  sufficiency  of  the  funds  col- 
lected in  aid  of  the  Exhibition,  until  it  is  known 
with  something  like  accuracy  how  much  money 
will  be  received  from  visitors.  The  receipts  will, 
no  doubt,  be  very  large. 

A.  Lawley. — The  customs  duties  will  not  be 
remitted.  If  the  goods  are  not  again  exported 
at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  they  will  be  re- 
moved to  bonded  warehouses,  and  become  liable 
to  the  usual  duties.  The  following  is  the  official 
regulation  on  this  subject : — 

♦♦  12.  That,  at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  ail 
goods  not  cleared  by  payment  of  duty  or  for  ex- 
portation, within  a  month  from  the  day  of  closing, 
are  to  be  removed  to  a  bonded  warehouse,  and 
there  fall  under  the  usual  regulations ;  the  dis- 
posal of  such  to  be  recorded  in  the  ledger  of  the 
controller  of  warehousing  accounts  at  the  Ex- 
hibition in  completion  thereof;  and  under  no 
pretext  whatever  are  goods  to  she  allowed  to  leave 
the  building  before  the  close  of  the  Exhibition." 
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PENNY    LECTURES. 


TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   THE 

Sir, — The  giant  cheapness  is  only  now 
beginning  to  develop  itself.  We  have  a 
penny  Working  Man's  Friend — penny- 
a-mile  trains,  to  waft  the  working  man  from 
the  toil  of  his  workshop  to  scenes  new  to 
him — and  noyf,  penny  lectures^  carrying  the 
mind  from  laborious  toil  to  pleasing  and 
elevating  topics. 

I  was  attracted  by  a  bill  announcing  a 
series  of  lectures  upon  various  subjects 
during  the  winter  months,  the  admission  to 
wliich  was  fixed  at  one  penny,  I  at  first 
imagined  that  the  low  price  could  not  en- 
sure anything  worth  listening  to.  I,  how- 
ever, determined  to  attend,  being  anxious 
to  ascertain  what  mental  fare  would  be 
placed  before  the  classes  for  whose  benefit 
the  lectures  were  intended. 

I  paid  my  penny,  and  found  myself  in  a 
spacious  and  commodious  school-room,  well 
filled  with  working  men,  evidently  intent 
upon  having  their  pennyworth  for  their 
penny. 

The  subject  for  the  evening  was  **  Geo- 
logy, m  relation  to  Natural  Theology,"  a 
subject  which  it  might  have  been  thought 
would  fail  to  interest  the  working  man. 
Suiih  was  not.  however,  the  case ;  the 
audience  seemed  to  follow  the  lecturer 
through  the  introductory  (certainly  the 
driest)  part  of  the  lecture  with  great  ap- 
parent attention  ;  and,  as  each  of  the  argu- 
ments adduced  by  the  lecturer  was  con- 
cluded, they  showed  their  comprehension 


working  man's  priend. 

I  of  the  whole  matter  by  long  and  loud  ap- 
plause. 

Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  intend  to  weary  by 
carrying  the  matter  further,  except  to  im- 
press upon  the  minds  of  all  working  men 
the  importance  of  establishing  and  support- 
ing cheap  lectures. 

Many  good  men  may  no  doubt  be  found 
willing  to  impart  such  knowledge  as  they 
have  in  their  possession.  How  easy  it 
would  be  to  procure  a  suitable  building,  and 
liow  very  easy  for  every  person  to  spare  a 
weekly  penny  for  sound  information  !  You 
may  thus  attract  some  tap-room  frequenter, 
and  give  him  a  taste  for  knowledge  ;  and 
once  the  taste  created  it  is  insatiable,  and 
will  not  willingly  fall  back  upon  old  diet. 

A  lecture  will  at  all  times,  if  judiciously 
conducted,  carry  with  it  the  attention  of  its 
hearers. 

I  admire  the  charge  of  a  penny ;  there  is 
something  like  honest  independence  about 
it.  There  is  a  something  like  dependence 
and  charily  in  free  admissions,  Avhich  is,  or 
should  be,  repugnant  to  the  mind  of  the 
honest  hard-working  man. 

Working  men  spend  their  evenings  in 
public-houses  for  company  and  the  inter- 
change of  ideas !  Now,  why  not  hold  out 
inducements  such  as  this  of  which  I  have 
written  ?  It  w^ould  forAvard  the  Temperance 
cause  materially,  as  well  as  the  cause  of 
intellectual  advancement,  and  perhaps  add 
comfort  to  many  a  home. 

Charles  Roberts. 


DIGGINGS. 

"small,  BUT  GOLDEN,   GRAINS.' 


He  who  praiseth  himself  is  a  debtor  to 
others. 

Presumption  and  self-conceit  will  over- 
shadow the  brightest  attainments. 

Questions  of  moment  require  deliberate 
answers. 

Silent  ■waters  are  seldom  shallow. 

Speech  is  the  gift  of  all,  but  thought  of 
few. 

Unfriended  indeed  is   he    who    has    no 
friend  bold  enough  to  point  out  his  faults. 

Passionate  people,  like  fleet  horses,  over- 
run the  scent.  ^ 

Resist  not  the  laws ;  they  are  the  safe- 
guard of  the  people. 

It  is  not  easy  to  love  those  we  do  not 
esteem. 

A  thousand  probabilities  will  not  make  one 
truth. 


He  who  does  not  honour  his  wife  dishonours 
liimself. 

Change  of  fortune  is  the  lot  of  life. 

Demonstration  is  the  best  mode  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Double  dealing  is  the  index  of  a  base  index. 

Fugitives  fear  though  they  be  not  pursued, 

Better  to  slip  with  the  foot  than  the  tongue. 

Decide  not  hastily,  lest  passion  or  prejudice 
sway  you. 

Exalt  Wisdom  and  she  will  exalt  thee. 

Entertain  not  sin  lest  you  meet  its  reward. 

All  complain  of   want  of  memory,  but 
none  of  want  of  judgment. 

Cheerfulness  and  good  nature  arc  the  or- 
naments of  virtue. 

Diligence  is  the  parent  of  science,  and 
the  dispenser  of  excellence. 

Past  labour  is  present  delight. 
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THINGS  WORTH  KNOWING. 


MAGGOTY   FIE. 

A  word  Still  in  lise  in  ,  Herefordshire, 
meaning  a  magpie.  Sliakspeare  has 
maggot-pie,  and  the  word  occurs  under 
several  forms. 

I>ENDENT  BlilDS'  NifSTS. 
The  most  celebrated  qX  il^e  pendent 
nests  is  that  of  the  Baltimore  starling.  One 
of  these  was  in  the  forin  o^  a  cylinder,  five 
inches  in  diameter,  and  seven  inches  in 
depth.  Jt  was  hung  on  th^  extremity  of 
the  horizontal  branch  pf  .an  ^pple-tree,  and 
was  visible  one  hundred  yafd^  off,  though 
shaded  by  the  sun. 

A   CHAKM. 

■  A  young  farmer  found  his  means  seriously 
reduced.  We  do  not  approve  of  idle  for- 
tune-tellers, but  it  so  happened  that  he  met 
with  a  gipsy,  gave  her  a  crown  for  advice, 
and  promised  to  make  it  a  pound  at  the  end 
of  the  year  should  he  prove  successful. 
*'  Take,"  she  said,  "  thic  little  cup,  and 
drink  from  it  every  morning  of  the  water 
you  must  get  at  such  a  spring.  But,  re- 
member, you  must  draw  it  yourself  at  iive 
o'clock,  or  the  charm  will  be  broken." 

Accordingly  the  next  rriorning  he  pro- 
ceeded across  his  fields,  for  the  spring  was 
at  the  further  end  of  the  estate,  and  spying 
a  neighbour's  cows  which  had  broken 
through  the  fence  and  were  feeding  on  his 
pasture,  he  turned  them  out,  and  had  the 
fence  mended.  But  the  labourers  were  not 
at  hand;  they  came  loitering  in  after  their 
proper  time,  and  were  startled  at  seeing 
''Master"  so  early.  "Oh,"  said  he,  "I 
see  how  this  is  ;  it  comes  of  my  not  getting 
up  in  time."  His  early  rising  soon  became 
a  pleasant  habit ;  his  walk  and  cup  of 
water  gave  him  an  appetite  for  his  break- 
fast;  and  the  people  were  like  himself 
about  the  farm.  When  at  the  close  of  the 
year  he  saw  and  rewarded  his  nut-brown 
adviser,  he  felt  that  her  plan,  like  many  an 
admirable  invention,  was  as  simple  as  it 
was  efficacious. 

INSECTS   DESTROYED   BY   SMALL   BlKDS. 

Sparrows  feed  their  young  thirty-six  times 
in  an  hour,  which,  calculating  at  the  rate  of 
fourteen  hours  a  day,  in  the  long  days  of 
spring  and  summer,  gives  3,500  times  per 
week.  Redstarts  have  been  observed  to 
feed  their   young   with  little   green  grubs 


from  gooseberry  trees  twenty-three  times 
in  one  hour,  which,  at  the  same  calculatiun, 
amounts  to  2,254  times  in  a  week ;  but  more 
grubs  than  one  were  usually  imported  each 
time.  Chaffinches  feed  their  young  at  the 
rate  of  about  thirty-five  times  an  hour,  for 
five  or  six  times  together,  when  they  would 
pause,  and  i^ot  return  for  intervals  of  eight 
or  ten  minutes.  The  food  was  green  cater- 
pillars. The  Titmouse  sixteen  times  in  an 
hour. 


''  ICII    DIEN." 


The  Prince  of  Wales  has  a  badge  of 
honour  peculiar  to  himself,  in  the  shape  of 
three  ostrich  feathers  and  the  coronet  of  a 
Welsh  prince,  with  the  motto  "  Ich  Dien," 
"  I  serve,"  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  old 
English.  The  allusion  is  to  the  Scripture 
verse,  "  The  heir  while  he  is  a  child  dif- 
fereth  not  from  a  servant."  It  is  commonly 
supposed  that  the  device  of  the  feathers 
was  originally  taken  from  the  fallen  King 
of  Bohemia,  at  the  batile  of  Cressy,  and 
was  then  assumed  for  the  first  time  by 
Prince  Edward,  together  with  the  motto. 

ULTllAMAIlINE. 

Ultramarine  is  manufactured  from  the 
substance  called  lapis  lazuli,  or  azure-stone. 
It  is  of  an  azure  blue  colour  in  various 
shades,  and  generally  accompanied  with 
white  or  clouded  spots.  It  is  opaque,  and 
in  some  parts  sufficiently  hard  to  strike  fire 
with  steel.  Lapis-lazuU  is  brought  from 
Persia,  Natolia,  and  China  ;  it  is  also  found 
in  Siberia  and  Tartary,  and  it  has  been  dis- 
covered in  Germany,  and  among  the  ruins  of 
Home.  Some  years  ago  this  stone  was  much 
used  for  rings,  and  various  ornamental 
parts  of  dress,  as  it  will  take  a  very  high 
polish.  It  was  also  cut  into  ornamental 
vases  and  snuff-boxes  ;  and,  before  the 
French  revolution,  it  was  imported  into  that 
country  from  the  Persian  gulf,  for  the  in- 
laying of  decorated  altars.  For  the  making 
of  ultramarine,  those  pieces  of  lapis-lazuli 
were  selected  which  contain  the  greatest 
proportion  of  the  blue  substance.  These 
are  burned  or  calcined,  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder, made  into  a  paste  with  v/ax,  linseed- 
oil,  and  different  resinous  matters,  and 
afterwards  separated  by  washing.  The 
powder  that  is  left  in  this  operation,  which 
requires  much  time  and  great  attention  to 
perform,  is  ultramarine. 


TECHNICAL  WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 

In  compliance  with  the  oft-repeated  request  of  several  of  our  juvenile  readers,  wc 
shall  commence  in  our  next  Number  au  alphabetical  series?  of  definitions  of  the  words 
and  phrases  employed  in  various  arts  aiid  sciences. 
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THE  WORKING  CLASSES,  LANGUAGES,  AND  THE  EXHIBITION 

OF  1851. 


En  our  last  paper  we  endeavoured  to  awaken  attention  to  the  subject  of  languages 
as  connected  with  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  showed  that  a  little  knowledge  of 
French,  German,  and  Italian,  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  operatives  who 
aay  be  able  to  visit  the  Crystal  Palace.      Of  the  three  languages  the  French  will  be 
he  most  iinportant,  but  to  those  who  can  add  a  little  German  a  larger   amount  of 
nformation  of  the  various  people  and  productions  will  be  available.      It  should  be 
emembered  by  our  working  friends  that  our  present  great  Oriental  scholar,  Dit' 
Lee,  was  a  journeyman  carpenter,  and  that  he  studied  Hebrew  while  he  worked  at 
lis  bench.     We  need  not  tell  them  of  Broiouy  the  commentator,  who  learnt  Greek 
vhile  he  kept  his  flock;  nor  of  Elihu  Burritt^  the  "learned  blacksmith'*  and 
'  Universal  Btotherhood  man^'^  whose  study  of  the  different  tongues  of  mankind 
eems  to  have  awakened  his  sympathies  towards  every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam, 
t  is  a  glorious  thought  that  the  "  Ocean   Fenny  Fostage**  and  "  Universal  Brother, 
ood  Idea'*  should  have  come  from  the  anvil  and  the  smithy.      While  writing 
h.ese  words  we  are  listening  to  a  little  boy  playing  on  a  piano,  and  singing  as  a 
horus  to  his  melody, 

"  So  a  song  for  the  hammer,  the  old  iron  hammer  ; 
The  hammer  shall  conquer  when  swords  are  no  more." 

nd  such  men  as  Elihu  Burritt,  and  others  of  their  stamp,  are  raised  up  by  Prorr 
idence  to  illustrate  this  idea,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  models  of  what  all  me- , 
lanics,  operatives,  and  labourers  shall  hereafter  become.      Learned  carpenters, 
atters,  weavers,  scavengers,  and  kitchen  girls,  may  one  day  be  more  plentiful  than, 
arned  squires,  lords,  or  parsons,  are  now ;  but  then  the  movement  must  com- 
lence  with  themselves,  and  we  trust  that  the  Grand  Exhibition  of  1851  Avill  put 
lem  a  step  forward  in  the  right  direction. 

We  last  week  showed  that  the  study  of  foreign  languages  would  be  useful  at  the 
xhibition.      1,  To  understand  thp  names  of  many    of  the  things  that  will  bo. 
Lovvn.      2.  yor  conversation.      3.  That  French,  German,  Italian,  &c.,  are  easy. 

That  English  is  a  key  to  them  all.     5.  That  classes  might  easily  be  formed  im- 
cdiately.      6.  That  multitudes  of  our  operatives  of  both  classes   have  plenty  of 
me  for  these  studies  if  they  would  only  use  their  spare  moments  properly.    :Wo  • 
)\v  observe — 

YII.  That  the  chief  thing  in  learning  a  language  is  memory.  Many  tell  us  that 
.ey  liave  bad  memories  ;  but  we  are  always  incredulous  on  this  point.  We  never 
5t  found  a  person  with  a  bad  memory.  We  have  heard  those  who  complained 
udest  of  this  defect  retail  slander  by  the  yard,  and  almost  by  the  mile.  The  only 
ult,  as  some  of  them  confessed,  was,  that  their  minds  never  became  sieves  except 
hen  a  good  thing  was  to  be  recollected  ;  and  then,  like  a  filter,  they  were  sure  to 
nd  away  the  pure  wine,  and  retain  the  dregs.     Some  of  them  were  so  besotted  as 

lay  all  the  blame  upon  Adam  and  Eve,  or  else  upon  old  Nicolas ;  but  the  real 
uth  of  the  matter  was,  that  they  themselves  had  cultivated  a  vicious  taste  for  what^  ' 
er  was  silly,  sinful,  scandalous,  irreligious,  and  obscene.    The  ancients  used  to  ' 
vide  man  into  a  body,  a  soul,  and  a  spirit;   and  the  latter  was  supposed  to  be  th^  ' 
esiding  genius  that  lulfd  the  other  two.    Every  human  being  has  this  spirit 
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within  him,  and  by  it  he  rules  his  body  and  his  soul ;  and  therefore  he  has  sufficient 
power,  whenever  he  chooses,  to  chain  down  his  attention  to  any  subject ;  and 
attention,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  best  friend  and  help  that  memory  has. 

By  tisinsf  our  memories  we  may  make  them  as  long  as  we  like  ;  or,  by  never 
burdening  them  with  anything,  we  can  have  them  as  short  as  we  please.  History 
gives  us  some  marvellous  details  respecting  the  prodigious  achievements  of  memory. 
It  is  said  that  the  Druids,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  our  island,  kept  all  their 
history,  their  philosophy,  their  poetry,  and  their  religion  treasured  up  in  their 
memories  ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  Homer  had  the  etght-and-forfy  books 
of  the  **  Iliad"  and  of  the  "Odessy"by  heart,  and  could  repeat  them  2;ey5a^ew  ; 
and  indeed  some  have  asserted  that  they  were  not  written  until  long  after  his 
time.  Now,  when  it  is  remembered  that  these  books  contain  each  about  eight 
hundred  hexameter  lines  on  an  average,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  what  the 
human  mind  is  capable.  "We  have  heard  of  a  girl  who  could  repeat  the  whole 
Bible,  from  Genesis  to  Revelations ;  of  a  gentleman  who  could  give  the  whole 
contents  of  a  newspaper,  after  reading  it  through  but  once  ;  and  of  a  minister  who 
had  learnt  by  heart  Johnson's  Dictionary  from  beginning  to  end.  These  facts 
show  us  what  might  be  done  ;  and  we  are  certain  that  hundreds  of  our  operatives, 
if  they  chose,  might,  before  next  June,  commit  to  memory  any  moderately-sized 
French  or  German  grammar,  and  the  whole  of  a  French  or  German  dictionary.  It 
would  be  only  to  learn  a  certain  number  of  words  and  pages  every  day,  and  the 
task  would  be  accomplished.  It  might  seem  hard  at  first  ;  but  use  would  soon 
make  the  lesson  easy.  And  the  advantages  of  such  a  host  of  beautiful  words,  and 
of  the  mental  power  and  energy  that  would  thus  be  gained,  are  beyond  calculation.   , 

We  do  therefore  hope  that  our  young  men  and  women  especially  will  enter  on 
this  work,  and  resolve  that,  instead  of  allowing  their  time,  talents,  and  mental 
powers  to  be  frittered  away  for  nothing,  or  for  next  to  nothing,  they  will  determine 
to  store  their  memories  with  useful  knowledge,  and  thus  bless  themselves  and  the 
age,  and  wipe  away  from  England  the  reproach  of  being  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
barbarian  mechanics,  labourers,  and  clowns.  The  books  would  cost  but  little,  and 
the  money  unnecessarily  spent  in  drink,  ribbons,  &c.,  would  procure  a  capital' 
library  ;  and  our  female  friends  should  especially  recollect  that  a  head  with  nothing 
in  it,  though  loaded  with  flowers  and  feathers  of  every  hue,  is  as  empty  as  ever. 
An  ounce  of  good  sense  in  the  soul  is  worth  all  the  finery  in  the  wardrobe  of  a 
Turkish  princess,  and  all  the  gold  in  the  mines  of  California. 

VIII.  What  a  great  advantage  it  would  be /or  reading  anc?  mental  improvement, 
to  have  some  knowledge  of  French  and  German.  Our  field  of  study  would  be 
vastly  enlarged.  We  should  understand  our  own  language  better,  and  have  access  i 
to  the  treasures  of  wisdom  which  foreigners  have  collected.  "What  valuable 
treatises  on  arithmetic,  chemistry,  mechanics,  &c.  &c.,  are  found  in  these  tongues  ; 
and  what  splendid  poetry  ;  and  yet  we  voluntarily,  from  the  love  of  ease,  drink, 
finery,  and  folly,  shut  ourselves  out  from  more  than  half  of  the  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge that  Providence  has  placed  within  our  reach.  Hence  we  continue  ignorant, 
proud,  and  clownish  ;  and,  seeing  we  know  scarcely  anything,  imagine  we  are  as 
wise  as  Solomon.  For  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  ill-informed  people  is,  that,  be- 
cause they  know  nothing,  they  bless  themselves  that  they  are  acquainted  with 
everything. 

And  then  we  hope  that  a  time  is  coming  when  it  will  be  ay  common  to  take  ^ 
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trip  to 'Paris,  Oologae,  or  up  the  Rhine,  as  it  is  now  to  run  to  London,  and  will  be 
performed  with  such  little  cost,  that  every  industrious  and  economical  mechanic 
will  have  it  in  his  power  to  visit  the  Continent,  and  take  his  wife  with  him.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  half  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  going  abroad  is  lost,  if  we 
do  not  understand  the  language  of  the  people.  We  look  each  other  stupidly  in  the 
face,  and  are  barbarians  to  them,  and  they  are  barbarians  to  us.  We  are  not  only 
tongue-tied,  but  our  souls  are  fettered,  and  the  free  intercourse  of  mind  with  mind, 
and  heart  with  heart,  is  thus  prevented.  It  is  in  our  power  to  sweep  from  the 
earth  the  curse  of  Babel :  indeed,  we  have  a  divine  injunction  to  do  so ;  for  when 
the  Saviour  commands  us  **  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  he  evidently 
implies  that  we  should  learn  all  the  languages  of  mankind. 

IX.  The  people  of  other  countries^  especially  on  the  Continent,  learn  two  or  three 
languages,  and  why  should  not  ivef  For  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  yield  to  them  in 
physical  strength  or  martial  prowess,  why  succumb  to  them  in  mental  power  and 
acquirements  ?  An  Englishman's  tongue  is  as  supple  and  as  glib  as  a  Frenchman's 
or  German's.  All  organs  of  speech  are  made  on  the  same  principle.  If  they  are 
spoiled,  it  is  by  education.  Men  and  women  were  made  to  be  universal  talkers, 
and  the  English  are  no  exception  to  the  rule.  And  then  our  mental  powers,  and 
consequently  our  memories,  are  just  as  strong,  perhaps  even  stronger,  than  theirs, 
for  our  temperate  climate  is  a  great  auxiliary  to  our  nerves,  brain,  and  intellectual 
development.  It  would  be,  therefore,  just  as  easy  for  all  Englishmen  and  English- 
women to  learn  several  languages,  as  for  the  people  on  the  Continent  to  do  so.  We 
trust  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the  strife  of  arms  shall  cease  for  ever — when 
martial  ambition  shall  be  execrated  by  every  one — and  that,  in  their  stead,  there 
shall  be  an  intellectual  and  moral  rivalry,  by  which  not  only  individuals  but  nations 
shall  "  provoke  one  another  to  love  and  good  works  ;"  and  that  among  other  pur- 
suits, the  study  of  each  other's  language  shall  be  an  object  of  profitable  emulation. 

Lastly.  A  time  is  fast  coming  when  cheap  trains  will  bring  over  a  vast  concourse 
of  foreigners  to  our  shores,  and  there  will  be  a  great  demand  for  policemen,  rail- 
way clerks,  waiters,  shopmen,  servants,  &c.,  who  can  speak  the  languages  of  the 
Continent ;  therefore  those  who  thus  labour  in  acquiring  the  tongues  of  these 
strangers  will  not  only  be  sure  of  employment,  but  will  command  higher  wages 
than  others.  A  German  on  the  Continent  said  to  me: — **We  cannot  travel  in 
your  eountf}',  for  there  are  so  few  who  can  understand  us.  In  some  places  we 
cannot  get  a  railway  ticket  or  a  meal.  No  one  can  give  us  any  direction."  It 
really  would  be  a  good  commercial  speculation  to  open  French  and  German  schools 
everywhere.  Our  country  is  looked  upon  as  a  civil,  political,  and  religious  prodigy ; 
and  then  its  scenery  and  its  i-uins  have  immense  attractions,  and  if  our  neighbours 
knew  that  in  every  town  and  village  they  could  be  understood,  we  should  amazingly 
increase  our  trade  from  visitors  alone. 

Thus  viewing  the  matter  however  we  may,  the  study  of  foreign  languages  be- 
comes a  matter  of  great  importance  ;  and  knowing  the  talents  and  facilities  of  our 
working  friends  for  entering  upon  these  pursuits,  and  the  immense  advantages, 
commercially,  intellectually,  and  morally,  which  they  would  derive  from  them, 
and  the  increased  amount  of  pleasure  wliich  they  would  realize,  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  press  the  study  upon  their  attention  ;  and  hope  that  the  Exhibition 
of  1851  will  be  of  far  wider  and  more  extensive  benefit  than  its  most  sarxguine 
friends  have  as  yet  anticipated. 
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DISCOVERY  OF  THE  RUINS  OF  NINEVEH. 


It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  complete  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecy  of  Nahum,  in  the 
entire  destruction  of  Nineveh,  "  the  Queen 
ef  Nations."  Not  only  was  that  city  anni- 
hilated, but  even  the  memory  of  its  site  had 
passed  away.  So  completely  lost  was  it, 
that  some  placed  it  on  the  left,  some  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  some  even  on 
the  Euphrates.  Referring  to  the  early  part 
of  the  seventh  century,  Gibbon  says—''  The 
city,  and  even  ruins  of  the  city,  had  the 
long  since  disappeared.  The  vacant  space 
afforded  a  spacious  field  for  the  operations 
of  the  two  armies" — those  of  Heraclius  and 
Rhazates.  Xenophon,  in  his  account  of  the 
expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  in  which 
the  historian  himself  took  a  part,  found 
the  place  a  waste.  So  it  was  known  to  be 
in  after-years,  until  even  the  place  where 
Nineveh  arose  in  all  its  grandeur,  and 
thronged  by  its  living  and  ardent  multi- 
tudes, became  a  question  of  debate. 

Whose  voice,  then,  uttered  the  words  : — 
"  "With  an  overflowing  torrent  will  he  make 
a  full  end  of  her  place  ; 

And  darkness  shall  pursue  his  enemies. 

What  do  ye  meditate  against  Jehovah  } 

He  will  make  a  full  end  : 

Not  the  second  time  shall  the  calamity 
come  ?" 

But  not  thus  unknown  was  Nineveh  to 
remain,  either  as  to  Its  site  or  its  former 
state.  About  thirty  years  ago  Mr,  Kich, 
engaged  in  the  British  Consulate  at  Bag- 
dad, was  led  to  examine  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Babylon,  of  which  he  favoured  the  world 
with  an  interesting  account.  His  atten- 
tion was  subsequently  directed  to  the  huge 
mounds  of  earth  opposite  Mosul,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris.  Sometime  before  a 
sculpture  had  been  exhumed  there,  but  it 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Mahommedans, 
as  "  one  of  the  idols  of  the  infidels." 

A  knowledge  of  this  fact  stimulated  his 
disposition  to  research,  and  he  examined 
some  of  the  mounds ;  but  fragments  of  pottery , 
a  small  stone  chair,  and  a  few  bricks  also 
were  obtained,  which,  however  interesting 
in  themselves,  seemed  but  a  poor  re  ward  for 
his  anxiety  and  toil.  He  noted  (he  circum- 
ference of  the  largest  mound  of  the  group — 
it  was  7,690  feet, — but  he  had  no  idea  what- 
ever of  its  contents.  With  the  product  of 
his  labours  he  returned  to  this  country. 
These  relics  of  by-gone  ages  were  subse- 
quently placed  in  the  British  Museum,  but 
the  only  collection  of  Assyrian  antiquities 
n  Europe,  including  the  remains  of  Baby- 
on  as  well  as  Nineveh,  was  enclosed  in  a 
box  of  three  feet  square. 

An  entirely  new  light  has  been  cast  on 


the  neighbourhood  of  Mosul,  by  the  recent 
discoveries  and  works  of  Mr.  Layard.  In 
1840  he  completed  a  pilgrimage  through 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  by  visiting  what  had 
been  proved  to  be  the  remains  of  Babylon 
and  Nineveh.  He  entered  Mosul,  and 
visited  the  extensive  remains  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tigris.  In  company  with  Mr. 
Ainsworth,  he  explored  the  mound  of 
Kalah  Sherghat,  a  vast  ruin  on  the  Tigris, 
fifty  miles  below  the  junction  with  the  Zab^ 
On  his  way  thither,  and  near  the  Arab 
village  of  Hammum  Ali,  he  saw  the  vestiges 
of  an  ancient  city.  From  an  artificial  emi- 
nence he  observed  over  a  line  of  lofty 
mounds  one  of  a  pyramidical  form,  rising 
high  above  the  rest.  **  This  was  the  pyra- 
mid which  Xenophon  had  described,  and 
near  which  the  ten  thousand  had  en- 
camped :  the  ruins  around  it  were  those 
which  the  Greek  general  saw  twenty-two 
centuries  before,  and  which  were  even  then 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  city."  In  the  vast 
mass  of  ruins  at  Kalah  Shergat,  Mr.  Layard 
discovered  a  few  fragments  of  pottery  and 
inscribed  bricks,  but  he  vainly  sought  for 
figures  carved  in  black  stone,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Arab  tradition,  existed  among  the 
ruins. 

Again  this  enterprising  man  visited  Mosul, 
and  observed  many  objects  of  great  interest ; 
but  in  October  1845,  provided  with  letters 
of  introduction  to  the  authorities  there,  he 
left  Constantinople,  "  crossed  the  mountains 
of  Pontus,  and  the  great  Steppes  of  the 
the  Usun  Yilak,  as  fast  as  post-horses  could 
carry  him,  descended  the  highlands  into  the 
valley  of  the  Tigris,  galloped  over  the  vast 
plains  of  Assyria,  and  reached  Mosul  in 
twelve  days."  Accompanied  by  a  British 
merchant,  a  mason,  and  a  servant,  he  de- 
scended the  Tigris  to  Nimroud,  and  at  sun- 
set reached  the  Arab  village  of  Naifa. 

Awad,  a  Sheikh  of  the  Jehesh,  in  whose 
house  he  lodged,  entered  his  service,  and 
speedily  engaged  six  Arabs  to  assist  in  the 
excavations  which  he  determined  to  under- 
take. In  the  principal  mound,  only  twenty 
minutes'  walk  from  the  village,  about  1,800 
feet  long,  900  broad,  and  Qb  high,  supposed 
to  be  the  pyramid  of  Xenophon,  Mr,  Lay- 
ard and  his  companions  fouuid  various  frag- 
ments, and  in  the  course  of  the  morning 
ten  large  slabs  forming  a  square  were  un- 
covered—in fact,  the  top  of  a  chamber, 
with  an  entrance  at  the  north-west  corner,, 
where  a  slab  was  wanting. 

As  the  workmen  dug  into  the  side  of  the 
mound,  they  immediately  came  to  a  wall, 
but  the  slabs  had  been  exposed  to  intense 
heat,  and  were  §g  cx^cke^  9|id  rg|(i\if ^4  to 
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lime  that  they  threatened  to  fall  in  pieces. 
Highly  encouraged  by  the  labours  of  the 
first  day's  work,  and  with  five  Turcomans 
who  had  been  attracted  by  the  prospect  of 
regular  wages,  the  party  began  the  labour 
of  the  second  day.  They  now  collected 
slabs  bearing  inscriptions,  ivory  ornaments 
with  traces  of  gilding,  among  which  was  a 
male  figure  in  long  robes  ;  walls  branching 
out  at  different  angles,  and  a  large  accumu- 
lation of  charcoal,  proving  the  destruction 
of  one  of  the  buildings  by  fire.  Several 
inscriptions  were  uncovered,  but  no  sculp- 
tures during  the  toils  of  three  following 
days. 

One  incident  is  sufficiently  amusing. 
Scattered  fragments  of  gold-leaf  had  led 
the  workmen  to  believe  that  Mr.  Layard 
was  in  search  of  the  precious  metal,  and 
,  even  their  chief,  Awad,  had  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion.  **  0  Bey,"  said  he,  "here 
is  the  gold  sure  enough,  and,  please  God, 
we  shall  find  it  all  in  a  few  days.  Only 
don't  say  anything  about  it  to  these  Arabs, 
for  they  are  asses  and  cannot  hold  their 
tongues.  The  matter  will  come  to  the  ears 
of  the  Pasha."  The  surprise  and  disap- 
pointment of  Awad  are  easily  conceivable 
when  Mr.  Layard  presented  him  with  the 
gold  he  had  collected,  and  told  him  to  retain 
all  such  as  he  might  hereafter  discover. 

Employing  a  few  men  to  open  trenches  by 
way  of  experiment,  several  gigantic  figures, 
uninjured  by  fire,  were  discovered.  A 
crouching  lion,  rudely  cut  in  basalt,  and  a 
pair  of  gigantic  winged  bulls,  without  the 
head,  and  half  the  wings.  On  the  back  of 
the  slabs,  14  feet  long,  on  which  these  ani- 
mals had  been  carved  in  high  relief,  were 
inscriptions  in  large  and  well-cut  cha- 
racters. A  pair  of  winged  lions,  without 
the  heads,  admirably  designed,  and  care- 
fully executed,  were  also  discovered,  and  a 
human  figure,  nine  feet  high. 

On  Mr.  Layard  returning  to  the  mound, 
the  morning  after  these  discoveries,  two 
Arabs  approached  him  on  their  mares,  at 
the  top  of  their  speed,  exclaiming, 
•**  Hasten,  O  Bey,  to  the  diggers,  for  they 
have  found  Nimrod  himself." 

*'  On  reaching  the  ruins,"  says  Mr. 
Layard,  *'  I  descended  and  found  the 
workmen,  who  had  already  seen  me  as  I 
approached,  standing  near  aheap  of  baskets 
and  cloaks.  Whilst  Awad  advanced,  I 
asked  for  a  present  to  celebrate  the  occa- 
sion ;  the  Arabs  withdrew  the  screen  they 
had  hastily  constructed,  and  disclosed  an 
enormous  human  head,  sculptured  in  full 
oat  of  the  alabaster  of  the  country.  They 
had  uncovered  the  upper  part  of  a  figure, 
the  remainder  of  which  was  still  buried  in 
the  earth.  I  saw  at  once  that  the  head 
must  have  belonged  to  a  winged  lion  or 


bull,  similar  to  those  of  Khorsobador  Per- 
sepolis.  It  was  in  admirable  preservation. 
The  expression  was  calm,  yet  majestic,  and 
the  outline  of  the  features  showed  a  free- 
dom and  knowledge  of  art,  scarcely  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  works  of  so  remote  a  pe- 
riod. The  cap  had  three  horns,  and,  unlike 
that  of  the  human-headed  bulls  hitherto 
found  in  Assyria,  was  rounded,  and  without 
ornament  at  the  top. 

'*  I  was  not  surprised  that  the  Arabs  had 
been  amazed  and  terrified  at  this  apparition. 
It  required  no  stretch  of  imagination  to 
conjure  up  the  most  strange  fancies.  This 
gigantic  head,  blanched  with  age,  thus 
rising  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  might 
well  have  belonged  to  one  of  these  fearful 
beings  which  are  pictured  in  the  traditions 
of  the  .country,  as  appearing  to  mortals, 
slowly  ascending  from  the  regions  below. 
One  of  the  workmen,  on  catching  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  monster,  had  thrown  down 
his  basket  and  run  off  to  Mosul  as  fast  as 
his  legs  could  carry  him.  I  learned  this 
with  regret,  as  I  anticipated  the  conse- 
quences. 

•*  Whilst  I  was  superintending   the  re- 
moval of  the  earth  which  still  clung  to  the 
sculpture,    and   giving   directions   for   the 
continuation  of  the  work,  a  noise  of  horse- 
men were    heard,    and  presently    Abd-ur- 
rahman,  followed  by  half  his  tribe,  appeared 
on  the  edge  of  the  trench.     As  soon  as  the 
two  Arabs  had  reached  the  tents,  and  pub- 
lished  the  wonders  they  had  seen,  every- 
one mounted  his   mare,   and  rode   to  the 
mound,  to  satisfy   himself  of  the  truth   of 
these   inconceivable   reports.     When  they 
beheld  the   head  they  all  cried   together, 
'  There  is  no  god  but  God,  and  Mahommed 
is  his  prophet!*     It  was  some  time  before 
the    Sheikh  could  be    prevailed    upon   to 
descend  into  the  pit,  and  convince  himself 
that  the  image  he  saw  was  of  stone.     *  This 
is  not  the  work  of  men's  hands  1'  exclaimed 
he,  *  but  of  those  infidel  giants  of  whom  the 
Prophet  (peace  be   with  him!)    has   said, 
that  they  were  higher  than  the  tallest  date 
tree ;   this  is  one  of  the  idols  which  Noah 
(peace  be   with   him!)    cursed  before  the 
flood!'      In  this  opinion,  the  result  of  a 
careful  examination,  all  the  bystanders  con- 
curred. 

•*  I  now  ordered  a  trench  to  be  dug  duo 
south  from  the  head,  in  the  expectation  of 
fFnding  a  corresponding  figure,  and  before 
nightfall  reached  the  object  of  my  search, 
about  twelve  feet  deep." 

The  difficulties  which  sprang  up  in  Mr. 
Layard's  course,  only,  however,  to  be  sur- 
mounted with  singular  tact,  we  cannot  stay 
to  enumerate.  The  path  of  discovery,  like 
that  of  ^'  true  love,'' 

"Never  did  run  smooth;'* 
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but  for  all  lie  encountered  there  was  indeed 
a  large  recompense.  After  inspecting  and 
covering  up  for  future  examination,  a  num- 
ber of  sculptured  slabs  discovered  at  Nim- 
roud,  Mr.  Layard  was  employed  in  packing 
and  transporting  to  Bombay,  by  the  way  of 
Bagdad,  such  sculptures  as  could  be  moved 
with  the  means  at  his  disposal.  These,  with 
others  subsequently  obtained,  were  safely 
received  in  England,  and  were  added  to  the 
almost  countless  treasures  of  our  National 
Museum. 

''The  tradition,"  says  Mr.  Layard, 
''placing  the  tombs  of  the  prophet  Jonah, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  (Tigris)  op- 
posite Mosul,  has  led  to  the  identification  of 
the  space  comprised  within  the  quandran- 
gular  mass  of  mounds  containing  Kouyun- 
jik  and  Nebbi  Yunus,  with  the  ancient  site 
of  Nineveh.  These  ruins,  howeyer,  taken 
by  themselves,  occupy  much  too  small  a 
place  to  be  those  of  a  city,  even  larger,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  than  Babylon.  Its  di- 
mensions, as  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus, 
were  150  stadia  on  the  two  largest  sides  of 
the  quadrangle,  and  90  the  opposite,  the 
square  being  480  stadia,  or  about  60  miles. 
(Some  make  it  74  miles.)  It  is  evident  that 
the  city  was  one  of  very  considerable  extent, 
and  could  not  have  been  comprised  in  the 
space  occupied  by  the  ruins  opposite  Mosul, 
scarcely  five  miles  in  circumference.  The 
dimensions  of  an  eastern  city  do  not  bear 
tho  same  proportion  to  its  population  as 
those  of  an  European  city.  A  plain  as  ex- 
tensive as  London  or  Paris  might  not  con- 
tain one-third  of  the  number  of  inhabitants 
of  either.  The  custom  prevalent  from  the 
earliest  period  in  the  East,  of  secluding 
women  in  apartments  removed  from  those 
of  men,  renders  a  separate  house  for  each 
family  almost  indispensable.  It  was  pro- 
bably as  rare  in  the  time  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchy  to  find  more  than  one  family  re- 
siding under  one  roof,  unless  composed  of 
persons  very  intimately  connected,  such  as 
father  and  son,  as  it  is  at  present  in  a 
Turkish  city.  Moreover,  gardens  and 
arable  land  were  enclosed  in  the  city  walls. 

"  According  to  Diodorus  and  Quintus 
Curtius,  there  was  space  enough  within  the 
precincts  of  Babylon  to  cultivate  corn  for 
the  sustenance  of  the  whole  population  in 
case  of  siege,  besides  gardens  and  orchards. 
From  the  expression  of  Jonah— that  there 
was  much  cattle  within  the  walls — it  may  be 
inferred  that  there  was  also  pasture  for 
them.  Many  cities  of  the  East,  such  as 
Damascus  and  Ispahan,  are  thus  built — the 
amount  of  their  population  being  greatly 
disproportionate  to  the  site  they  occupy  if 
computed  according  to  the  rules  applied  to 
European  cities.  It  is  most  probable  that 
^ineveh  and  Babylon  resembled  them  in 


this  respect.  The  ruins  hitherto  examined 
have  shown  that  there  are  remains  of  build- 
ings of  various  epochs  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  near  its  junction  with  the  Zab,  and 
that  many  years,  or  even  centuries,  must 
have  elapsed  between  the  construction  of 
the  earliest  and  the  latest.  The  evidence 
afforded  by  the  examination  of  all  the 
known  ruins  of  Assyria  identifies  Nimroud 
with  Nineveh.  From  its  immediate  vicinity 
to  the  plain  of  junction  of  two  large  rivers, 
the  Tigris  and  the  Zab,  no  better  position 
could  have  been  chosen. 

"  It  is  probable  that  the  great  edifice  in 
the  north-west  corner,  or  the  principle 
mound,  was  the  temple  or  palace,  of  the  two 
combined.  The  smaller  houses  were  scat- 
tered around  it,  over  the  face  of  the  country. 
To  the  palace  was  attached  a  park,  or  para- 
dise, as  it  was  called,  in  which  was  kept 
preserved  game  of  various  kinds  for  the 
diversion  of  the  king.  This  enclosure  may, 
perhaps,  still  be  traced  in  the  line  of  low 
mounds  branching  out  from  the  principal 
ruin.  Future  monarchs  added  to  the  first 
building,  and  the  centre  palace  arose  by  its 
side.  As  the  population  increased  with  the 
duration  and  prosperity  of  the  empire,  and 
by  the  forced  immigration  of  conquered 
nations,  the  dimensions  of  the  city  increased 
also.  A  king,  founding  a  new  dynasty,  or 
anxious  to  perpetuate  his  fame  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  building,  may  have  chosen  a 
distant  site.  The  city,  gradually  spreading, 
niay  at  length  have  embraced  such  addi- 
tional places.  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  case  with  Nineveh.  Nimroud  repre- 
sents the  original  site  of  the  city.  To  the 
first  palace  the  son  of  its  founder  added  a 
second,  of  which  we  have  the  ruins  in  the 
centre  mound.  He  also  built  the  edifice 
now  covered  by  the  great  mound  of  Baas- 
heikha,  as  the  inscriptions  on  the  bricks 
from  that  place  prove.  He  founded,  at  the 
same  time,  a  new  city  at  Kalah  Sherghat. 
A  subsequent  monarch  again  added  to  the 
palaces  at  Nimroud,  and  recorded  the  event 
on  the  pavement  slabs  in  the  upper  cham- 
bers of  the  western  face  of  the  mound. 

**  At  a  much  later  period,  when  the  older 
palaces  were  already  in  ruins,  edifices  were 
erected  on  the  sites  now  marked  by  the 
mounds  of  Khorsabad  and  Karamles.  The 
son  of  their  founder  built  th6  great  palace  at 
Kouyunjik,  which  must  have  exceeded 
those  of  his  predecessors  in  extent  and 
magnificence.  His  son  was  engaged  in 
raising  one  more  edifice  at  Nimroud ;  the 
previous  palaces,  as  it  has  been  shown, 
having  been  long  before  deserted  or  des- 
troyed, when  some  great  events — perhaps 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  and  destruction  of 
the  capital — prevented  its  completion.  The 
city  had  now  attained  the  dimensions  a^- 
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signed  to  it  by  the  Book  of  Jonah,  and  by 
Diodorus  Siculus.  If  we  take  the  four  great 
mounds  of  Nimroud,  Kouyunjik,  Khorsa- 
bad,  and  Karamles,  as  the  corners  of  a 
square,'  it  -vvill  be  found  that  its  four  sides 
correspond  pretty  accurately  with  the  480 
stadia,  or  60  miles  of  the  geographer,  which 
make  the  three  days' journey  of  the  prophet. 
Within  this  space  there  are  many  large 
mounds,  including  the  principal  ruins  in 
Assyria,  and  the  face  of  the  country  is 
strewed  with  the  remains  of  pottery,  bricks, 
and  other  fragments.  Existing  ruins  thus 
show  that  Nineveh  acquired  its  greatest 
extent  in  the  time  of  the  kings  of  the 
second  dynasty;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  kings 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  It  was  then  Jonah 
visited  it,  and  that  reports  of  its  size  and 
magnificence  were  carried  to  the  west,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  traditions  from  which  the 
Greek  authors  mainly  derived  the  informa- 
tion handed  down  to  us." 

We  have  no  space  to  pursue  in  detail  the 
researches  of  our  distinguished  country- 
man to  whom  we  are  so  greatly  indebted, 
not  only  for  a  narration  of  surpassing  in- 
terest but  for  vivid  and  striking  represen- 
tations of  the  most  remarkable  objects  he 
has  beheld,  from  his  own  faithful  pencil. 
If  the  possession  or  even  the  inspection  of 


these  be  denied  to  many  by  their  costliness, 
let  it  be  observed  that  the  relics  of  ancient 
Nineveh,  already  arrived,  may  be  seen  on 
any  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  at 
the  British  Museum.  Important  additions 
will  soon  be  made  to  them,  and  others  will 
certainly  follow.  The  aggregate  that  will 
ultimately  be  possessed  no  sagacity  can 
possibly  foretell. 

Most  ample  arc  the  means  thus  afforded 
of  confounding  one  of  the  devices  of  modern 
scepticism.  7.'he  endeavour  has  been  made 
to  reduce  the  inspired  histories  of  the  Bible 
to  the  humble  rank  of  myths  and  fables. 
But  here  are  memorials  of  "  the  exceeding 
great  city  of  three  days*  journey,"  demon- 
strating that  we  have  to  do,  in  this  in- 
stance, with  facts,  not  with  fictions  ;  while 
there  are  other  proofs,  no  less  valid  and 
conclusive,  of  the  historic  variety  of  other 
parts  of  the  Sacred  Oracles.  Well,  then, 
may  we  say — 

**  Within  this  sacred  volume  lies. 
The  mystery  of  mysteries; 
Oh  !  happiest  they  of  human  race, 
To  whom  their  God  has  given  grace, 
To  read,  to  fear,  to  hope,  to  pray. 
To  lift  the  latch  and  force  the  way; 
But  better  they  had  ne'er  been  born, 
AYho  read  to  doubt,  or  read  to  scorn  l" 
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It  was  one  of  those  days  of  ceaseless  rain 
which  make  the  month  of  November  so 
disagreeable,  especially  in  the  moist  climate 
of  Lancashire.  Thomas  Dixon's  family 
were  now,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
assembled  around  the  large  blazing  fire 
which  was  kindled  for  their  reception  every 
night,  in  what  they  termed  the  **  parlour." 
The  room  was  small ;  it  was  hung  around 
with  prints  in  which  the  good  taste  of  the 
selector  was  very  apparent.  A  piano,  with 
music  books,  stood  at  one  end,  and  the  fire- 
place, with  a  mantle-piece  well  stored  with 
artistic  decorations,  was  at  the  other.  Over 
the  mantel-piece  hung  a  flute;  a  violin- 
cello  reclined  in  one  corner  near  the  fire- 
place, and  shelves  filled  with  books  oc- 
cupied the  corresponding  angle.  The  table 
was  strewed  with  unbound  volumes  and 
periodicals ;  among  which  **  Cassell's  His- 
torv  of  England,"  and  numbers  of  the 
""V^orking  Man's  Friend,"  were  chiefly 
remarkable.  A  carpet  and  hearth-rug 
covered  the  floor ;  the  furniture  for  the 
most  part  was  mahogany.  A  large  port- 
folio, filled  with  engravings  and  prints,  lay 
half  open  on  a  sort  of  cross-stool  by  which 
it   was   supported.     Natural-history   spe- 


cimens of  various  kinds  filled  up  all  the 
nooks  and  intervals  in  this  crowded  apart- 
ment. 

Crowded  indeed  it  was  at  this  moment, 
for  round  the  narrow  fire-place,  packed  and 
jammed  together  on  chairs  and  stools,  were 
gathered  Mr.  Dixon,  Mrs.  Dixon,  two 
nearly  adult  sons,  and  four  daughters, 
descending  from  sixteen  years  downwards 
by  regular  biennial  steps. 

"  It's  a  sadly  wet  night,  Mary,"  said  Mr. 
Dixon  ;  "  and  you  lads  must  have  got  very 
wet  to-day  on  those  bare  and  unsheltered 
hills.  I  sometimes  wish  I  had  left  Padiham 
when  John  Richards  went  to  the  United 
States." 

•*  I  don't  think  you  would  have  liked  this 
Fugitive  Slave  Act,  father,"  said  Thomas 
Dixon,  the  elder  of  the  two  sons. 

**  No,  it's  a  most  disgraceful  proceeding  ; 
but  the  last  fig  breaks  the  camel's  back,  and 
I  hope  this  wrench,  instead  of  tightening 
the  negro's  chains,  will  speedily  snap  them 
in  two.  No ;  on  reflection  I  am  glad  I  staid 
at  home.  The  Americans  have  not  of  late 
grown  in  favour  with  me.  Nevertheless, 
his  is  a  bad  climate  :  nothing  but  wet  for 
the    last   seven    weeks,    except  fogs  aixd 
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heavy  winds  ;  and  neither  the  rain  nor  the 
wind  is  a  slight  matter  on  these  high 
grounds.  Besides,  our  hills  have  no  beauty 
of  form,  and  none  of  verdure.  It's  a  cold, 
bleak,  damp  country  this  of  ours," 

''  Father,  you  are  out  of  humour  to-night; 
what  has  happened  to  you?"  said  Mrs. 
Dixon.  "  I  wish  you  had  been  in  half  an 
hour  earlier,  before  Sophy  went  to  bed. 
That  dear  little  thing,  after  she  had  knelt 
down  at  my  knees,  and  said  her  simple 
prayer,  added  to  the  words,  of  her  own  ac- 
count, '  and  please  Godsend  father  home.'" 

**Yes,"  rejoiaed  Mr.  Dixon,  **that  child 
is  the  light  of  my  heart." 

"Nay,"  interrupted  two  or  three  voices 
all  at  once,  "  she  is  the  light  of  the  family." 
Then  each  had  his  or  her  anecdote  to  tell 
touching  some  proof  of  affection  or  some 
shrewd  remark. 

''  Well,  certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Dixon, 
'*  none  of  you  want  brains  ;  but  I  never  had 
a  child  like  Sophy  ;  none  so  loving,  so  good- 
tempered,  with  so  little  selfishness — ay,  and 
for  a  child,  so  much  self-control ;  and  yet 
how  sensitive  is  she — the  least  excitement 
covers  her  fdce  with  crimson.  And  then  to 
hear  her  laugh  !  Oh  !  it  does  my  very  heart 
good ;  how  it  rings  in  the  ear,  and  delights  | 
the  soul !  Why  here  she  has  been  playing 
in-doors  all  day  with  little  Nell  Williams, 
in  the  very  height  of  happiness — now  dusting 
or  rubbing  the  furniture  ;  now  preparing 
dinner  ;  now  keeping  school ;  novv  getting 
ready  for  a  party ;  and  now  talking  cease- 
lessly of  you  each  and  all,  particularly  of 
to-morrow,  for  you  know  she  is  so  glad 
when  Sunday  comes,  and  she  can  to  church, 
and  sit  with  us  in  the  evening." 

Mrs.  Dixon  was  stopped  in  her  eulogy  of 
her  sweet  child  by  the  appearance  of  one  of 
her  elder  daughters,  bearing  a  smoking  tea- 
urn.  This  being  set  on  the  table,  was 
quickly  surrounded  with  everything  need- 
ful for  a  frugal  but  abundant  meal.  No 
sooner  was  all  ready,  than  the  Bible  was 
laid  on  the  table ;  and  a  chapter  having  been 
read,  all  knelt  down,  while  Mr.  Dixon  ut- 
tered a  few  words  of  prayer,  thanking  God 
for  his  bouniies,  praying  for  pardon  and 
succour,  and  referring  all  to  his  will  for 
both  time  and  eternity.  The  father's  words 
ended,  all  applied  themselves  to  the  viands 
in  good  earnest,  especially  the  two  young 
men,  who  proved  that  neither  wind,  fog,  nor 
rain,  had  interfered  with  their  appetites. 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Dixon,  somewhat 
suddenly  taking  her  cup  from  her  lips  in 
order  to  speak,  '*  Grandfather,  after  all,  is 
Sophy's  favourite — poor  old  man  ;  to  see  how 
she  hugged  him  this  morning  when  he  came 
down  stairs ;  and  then  she  sat  on  his  S:nee 
watching  him  eat  his  breakfast ;  and  not  a 
bit  would  she  touch,  though  he  pressed  her, 


because  I  told  her  she  would  overload  her 
stomach.  If  ever  a  child  was  fit  to  go  abroad, 
'tis  Sophy.  Young  as  she  is,  I  could  trust 
her  as  well  as  the  oldest  of  you." 

*'  But,  Mary,"  interposed  Mr.  Dixon, 
"  Sophy's  the  last,  ani  the  last  is  always 
the  best." 

"  Why,  you  love  the  child  as  tenderly  as 
any  of  us,"  rejoined  its  mother  ;  *'  and  you 
know  that  every  word  that  has  been  said  is 
true  ;  aye,  and  a  great  deal  more.  There 
are  those  boys  there ;  why,  they  are  dis- 
tractedly fond  of  the  child,  and  I  really  do 
wonder  she  is  not  spoiled  amongst  us  all. 
Only  last  week,  you,  John,  bought  her  that 
fine  doll,  and  now  she  has  got  for  it  bed, 
bedstead,  dinner  service,  tea-things,  and  I 
know  not  what;  everyone  of  the  children 
has  contributed  something ;  and  as  for 
Tom  he  never  stops  :  now  it's  a  barrel  ot 
figs — now  a  new  ribbon,  now  a  frock,  now 
a  toy ;  it  is  not  yet  a  month  since  he  bought 
her  a  muff  and  a  polka  for  the  winter." 

*'  Oh,  the  little  puss!"  exclaimed  Thomas 
Dixon;  ''who  can  help  loving  her.^  And 
J'ather,  there,  with  all  his  philosophy,  I 
know  very  well  that  he  thinks  of  her  more 
than  of  anything  else.  Yes,  father,  you 
may  look  round  the  room  as  you  like ;  I 
know  what  you  mean,  and  you  have  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of  its  furniture,  for  you 
gained  every  bit  by  hard  labour  and 
economy  ;  but  after  all,  Sophy  is  the  joy  of 
your  heart." 

"  Granted,  lad,"  replied  Mr.  Dixon ; 
''granted,  most  heartily;  I  do  love  the 
child;  a  healthy,  happy  child,  about  the 
house,  is  a  source  of  perpetual  joy.  How 
gladdening  the  bright  gleam  of  Sophy's 
eye!  how  thrilling  the  tones  of  her  voice! 
and  then  her  ringlets,  tossing  about  her 
neck,  as  she  runs  up  and  down,  or  tumbles 
topsy-turvy  on  the  kitchen  sofa !  but  no- 
thing pleases  me  so  much  as  to  see  how 
she  soothes  and  comforts  and  gladdens 
grandfather.  I  am  afraid  we  shall  not  have 
him  very  long  with  us  ;  he  has  been  very  ill 
this  last  attack ;  and  sad  indeed  has  it 
once  or  twice  made  Sophy.  Yesterday  I 
went  up  into  his  bed-room  to  see  how  he 
was,  and  I  found  Sophy  clinging  round  his 
neck ;  and  when  I  took  her  to  give  her  a 
kiss,  I  saw  her  eyes  were  wet  with  tears. 
Well,  but  come,  let  us  have  our  reading." 
"  What  shall  it  be,  father  ?"  said  Mary, 
Mr.  Dixon's  eldest  daughter.  "  ^hall  we 
go  on  with  the  '  History  of  England.'  " 

"  Not  to-night.  As  I  came  through  the 
town,  I  bought  this  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Fenelon ;  it  is  one  of  "  Chambers's  Papers 
for  the  People.*^  Begin  this,  Mary,  we 
can  finish  it  to-morrow  night.  Fenelon  is 
one  of  my  favourites ;  I  should  like  his 
spirit  to  be  in.  all  your  hearts ;  besides,  just 
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now,  all  the  world  is  mad  about  the  Pope. 
Poor  old  gentleman — much  harm  he  can  do 
to  England!  It  is  rather  to  be  feared  that 
Protestants  may  injure  themselves  and 
their  cause  by  trying  to  injure  him." 

*'  How  so,  father?"  asked  Mary  Dixon. 

**  How  so,  my  girl  ?  Why  in  this  way  : 
if  we  go  and  coerce  the  Papists,  we  do  the 
very  thing  for  which  we  blame  them,  and 
cannot  fail  to  check  Protestantism  and  pro- 
mote Romanism.  There  is  just  this  dif- 
ference between  the  two  :  they  deny  liberty 
of  thought  and  speech,  we  maintain  it  — 
which  of  the  two  is  to  prevail  ?  The  power 
of  their  denial  depends  on  the  number 
who  concur  in  it ;  shall  we  swell  those  num- 
bers and  increase  that  power  ?  or,  being 
consistent,  shall  we  demand  and  maintain 
unrestricted  liberty  for  them  as  well  as  for 
ourselves,  and  so  advance  the  cause  of 
mental  freedom,  which  is  the  cause  of  Pro- 
testantism, because  it  is  the  cause  of  the 
Bible  and  the  gift  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ? 
Stand  fast,  my  children,  in  your  Christian 
liberty,  and  be  not  afraid  of  error,  which, 
if  not  persecuted,  must  prove  short-lived. 
But  go  on  with  Fenelon." 

While  Mary  Dixon  proceeds  with  her 
reading,  we  may  offer  a  few  words  to  ex- 
plain one  or  two  points  in  our  history.  Mr. 
Dixon  kept  a  small  grocer's  shop  in  the 
somewhat  unsightly  town  of  Padiham  in 
Lancashire.  He  had  begun  life  as  an 
errand  boy,  and  by  dint  of  keeping  his  eyes 
open  had  acquired  much  commercial  know- 
ledge. Ever  turning  to  account  what  he 
learnt,  he  raised  himself  from  one  humble 
post  to  another,  till,  having  by  rigid  econo- 
my saved  twenty  pounds,  he  opened  a  small 
shop  in  the  town  just  mentioned,  which 
was  his  native  place.  Severe  was  the 
struggle  which  at  first  he  had  in  order  to 
keep  himself  on  his  feet.  He  had  begun 
business  just  before  the  hard  times  of 
1825-26.  No  cotton-mills  had  then  been 
erected  in  Padiham,  which  depended  ex- 
clusively on  hand-loom  weaving  of  the 
coarsest  and  most  unremunerative  kind. 
With  food  very  dear,  and  scarcely  any  work, 
the  population  suffered  grievously.  The  cala- 
mity came  of  a  sudden,  and  found  the  people 
impiepared.  How,  indeed,  could  they  have 
made  any  preparation,  seeing  that  an  in- 
dustrious man,  in  full  employment,  could 
not  make  more  than  six  shillings  a  week  ? 
The  pressure  was  extreme,  notwithstanding 
the  frugality  to  which  the  weavers  and  their 
families  had  been  long  habituated.  Soon 
were  the  cottages  stript  of  their  articles  of 
furniture,  which  were  deposited  in  the 
pawn-shops,  or  sold  for  next  to  nothing  at 
Burnley.  Their  spare  and  v/orn  clothing, 
and  even  rags,  appeared  on  every  side. 
Cheeks  grew  lank ;   robust  frames  wasted 


away  ;  ruddy  complexions  became  cadaver- 
ous ;  —in  a  word,   all  the   signs  of  dearth 
were  visible.     W^iUing  to  afford  aid  to  the 
utmost,  Mr.  Dixon  gave  his  usual  customers 
credit,  until  his  own  was  exhausted  ;    and 
then — he   seemed  on   the   verge    of   ruin. 
And  reduced  to  beggary  he  must  have  been 
but  for  two  things.     First,  he  had  a  good 
wife — a  woman  who  never  spared  her^elf, 
never  thought  of  herself;    who   would  go 
without  food,  or  do  on  the  least  possible 
food,  day  after  day,  in  order  "  to  keep  the 
childer  from  klamming."     Besides,  in  the 
midst  of  her  labours  andpiivations,  she  was 
even-tempered  and  hopeful.     A  truly  reli- 
gious woman.     She  never   despairea,    nor 
would  let  her  husband  despair.     We  don't 
mean  that  she  talked  of  religious  support, 
but  she  gave  it.     Nor  do  we  mean  that  she 
told  her  husband  to   keep  up  his  spirits  ; 
but  she  herself  kept  them  up.     And  both 
these   noble    acts  she  performed  by  never 
desponding   and  never    complaining,    but 
while  doing  her  duty^  as  well  as  she  could, 
quietly  and  calmly  aiding  others  to  perform 
theirs.      In  her  tranquillity  there  was  in- 
deed something  peculiar,  and  at  the  same 
time   very  encouraging.     It  was  not  joy ; 
that  is  too  lively  an  emotion  ;  and  her  cir- 
cumstances forbad  joy.     Nor  was  it  mere 
acquiescence.      We  may   acquiesce  in  the 
divine  ordinations,  and  yet  be  sad.     Mrs. 
Dixon's  manner  seemed  to  say,  that,  severe 
though  the  trial  was,  yet  all  was,  and  in 
time  would  appear  to  be,  for  good.  Kelying 
on  the  supreme  love  of  God,  she  was  iree 
from   dejection,   and  made    others    happy 
when  she  could  not  make  them  glad.  •Thus, 
in  Mr.  Dixon's    house  there  evtr  burned  a 
light  when  all  was  dark  around  ;  and  though 
a  young  family  was  rapidly  coming  on,  yet 
love  for  the  mother  made  the  children  wel- 
come ;  the  light  of  her  good  heart  was  re- 
flected in  their  countenances,  with  ever-in- 
creasing brilliancy,  till  at  last  it  rose  to  its 
full  height  in  ''  Sophy,  the    light   of  the 
family." 

The  other  circumstance  which  aided  Mr. 
Dixon  in  his  struggle,  was  his  education.  • 
His  parents  had  been  too  poor  to  pay  for 
the  instruction  of  their  children,  but  seeing 
what  advantages  issued  from  education, 
they  had  been  very  careful  to  send  Thomas, 
whom  we  call  Mr.  Dixon,  to  a  Sunday- 
school.  Little,  it  is  true,  did  he  then  learn, 
But  of  what  value  did  that  little  prove  to 
him !  He  could  just  read  and  write.  In 
those  acquirements  he  possessed  the  key  to 
knowledge.  He  employed  the  key.  He 
was  saved.  By  his  little  scholarship  he 
had  been  enabled  to  open  his  shop.  When 
trade  proved  ruinous,  his  little  scholarship 
furnished  him  with  a  resource.  From  writ- 
ing he  had  gone  on  to  drawing.    A  bad 
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writer,  he  became  a  tolerably  good  drafts- 
man ;  and  when  his  shop  was  at  its  worst, 
he  found  a  situation  in  a  calico  print-work. 
The  wages  he  thus  gained  aided  him 
through  the  crisis.  And  by  constantly  en- 
larging the  circle  of  his  knowledge  and  im- 
proving his  mind,  Mr.  Dixon  filled  his  house 
with  the  means  of  comfort,  not  omitting 
some'of  the  elegancies  and  delights  of  sooial 
intercourse  ;  gave  his  children  a  good 
school  education  ;  saved  a  little  money ; 
made,  with  the  aid  of  his  wife,  a  very  happy 
home  ;  and  has  now  good  reason  to  hope 
that  his  last  days  will  be  his  best  days. 

The  customary  time  for  reading  was  well 
nigh  gone,  when  a  cry  was  heard  above 
stairs.  Mary's  voice  suddenly  stopped,  and 
overyear  was  intent.  "It  is  Sophy,"  said 
Mrs.  Dixon.  Next  moment  Thomas  was  in 
the  chamber.  And  in  an  instant  after  his 
voice  was  heard  below,  asking,  "Shall  I 
bring  her  down;  she  seems  feverish?"  "No  !" 
shouted  Mrs.  Dixon,  and  hastened  up  to  the 
bed-room.  She  found  her  sweet  child 
very  ill.  Sophy,  in  some  way,  had  taken 
cold,  and  was  now  in  a  burning  fever.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  two  young  men  were  on 
their  way  in  quest  of  a  surgeon.  Mean- 
while, every  cheek  in  the  house  was  wet 
with  tears,  save  Mrs.  Dixon's.  She  held  the 
child  to  her  breast,  or  gently  tossed  it  on 
her  knees,  intent  only  on  soothing  it,  until 
the  doctor  come.  Yet,  distressing  was  the 
sight,  to  see  those  flushed  cheeks,  those 
parched  lips,  that  ceaseless  tossing  to  and 
fro.  Hours  went  on,  and  the  medical  man 
appeared  not.  Then  Mrs.  Dixon  determined 
to  try  the  effect  of  a  hot  bath.  What  a 
perfect  form  is  that  which  stands  there 
ready  for  the  water  I  How  exquisitely 
chiselled  those  limbs,  and  how  beautifully 
proportioned  !  Look  at  that  dark  flaxen 
hair,  flowing  round  those  fair  and  well- 
turned  shoulders,  over  that  lovely  neck. 
Those  large  grey  eyes,  too,  though  fevered, 
how  bright  they  shine ;  yet  how  soft  is  their 
expression  of  love  !  See  those  delicate  arms 
round  the  old  man's  neck,  as  he  stoops  to 
put  Sophy  into  the  bath,  and  tries  to  calm 
'  her  agitation.  What  a  contrast  between 
that  loveliness  of  childhood,  and  the  few 
grey  hairs  sprinkled  over  that  rapidly-fading 
head! 

It  was  not  till  late  in  the  morning  that 
the  doctor  came.  He  had  gone  to  a  distance 
from  the  town  to  attend  to  a  labour,  and 
was  prevented  from  paying  an  earlier  visit. 
His  looks  were  ominous,  as  he  left  the 
house.  It  was,  he  said,  the  scarlet  fever. 
For  six  days  did  Sophy  linger.  Her  suffer- 
ings we  will  not  attempt  to  paint.  Still  less 
does  the  grief  of  the  family  admit  of  de- 
scription. At  the  end  of  a  week  the  light 
of  the  family  was  extinct. 


"  The  God  who  gave  her  to  us,  has  her  in 
his  keeping,"  said  Mrs.  Dixon,  as  all  the 
members  of  her  family  sat  with  her  around 
that  once  happy  but  now  weeping  hearth. 
Strange  that  a  mother's  tongue  should  be 
the  only  one  that  could  find  a  word  of  so- 
lace to  utter.  But  Mrs.  Dixon  was  a  truly 
religious  woman.  The  spirit  and  the  power 
of  real,  simple,  unpretending  piety,  ^^ere 
in  her  heart ;  and  in  the  midst  of  sorrow 
she  had  a  peace,  which  she  wished  to  com- 
municate to  others. 

It  was  Sunday  evening.  Many  days  had 
elapsed,  during  which  there  was  no  family 
gathering  in  Mr.  Dixon's  house,  for  all  its 
inmates  felt  too  deeply  to  trust  themselves 
together  in  their  usual  circle.  But  now,  as 
if  by  accident,  one  after  the  othei'  sat  down 
in  his  own  place  by  the  fireside.  At  length 
father,  mother,  and  all  were  there. 

"  Is  poor  Sophy  cold  this  frosty  night  ?" 
asked  the  youngest  girl. 

"  No,"  replied  her  mother,  "  she  is  warm 
in  God's  love." 

"  I  have  often,"  added  Thomas  Dixon, 
"  wondered  what  beauty  was  given  for. 
Now  just  think  of  that  dear  child;  was  she 
not  beautiful  ?  and  yet — " 

"  I  know  what  you  would  add,  but  can 
not.  Nevertheless,  Thomas,  though  she  is 
gone,  she  |has  not  perished ;  the  God  who 
made  her  so  beautiful  in  character  as  well 
as  in  person,  must  be  a  very  loving,  as  we 
know  he  is  an  almighty.  Being,  and  has, 
we  may  therefore  feel  assured,  made  the 
dear  child  happy  with  himself  for  ever. 
You  wonder  what  beauty  was  given  for 
Ask  yourself  what  poor  Sophy's  loveliness 
did  for  us  :  but  no,  we  cannot  describe  or 
measure  it — but  its  good  to  us  each  and  all 
has  been  very  various  and  very  great. 
Head,  heart,  and  soul  has  it  benefited.  She 
is  no  more  ;  but  she  has  kindled  a  light  in 
this  house  which  will  never  go  out. 

"Amen,  amen,"  interposed  Mr.  Dixon. 
"  Such  love  can  never  die.  What  a  blessed 
thing  has  that  dear  child  been  to  me  !  I 
have  been  youngs  and  now  I  am  old ;  I 
once  wanted  everything,  now  I  want  no- 
thing. I  have  loved  you,  my  children,  and 
do  love  you  every  one ;  you,  my  dear 
wife,  I  love  with  an  aff"ection  peculiar  to 
yourself; — but  I  have  not  known,  in  a  long 
and  very  diversified  life,  anything  on  earth 
so  pure,  so  satisfying,  so  refining,  so  de 
lightful,  as  the  love  of  that  beautiful  child 
to  us  all — to  you,  mother,  and  to  each  of 
you,  young  ones — but  especially  and  before 
all  others,  to  you,  grandfather*" 

"  She  has  gone  before;  I  shall  soon  fol- 
low," subjoined  the  old  man; — 

•'  •  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight :' 
"  we  shall  all,  I  believe,  meet  our  dear 
our  very  dear,  Sophy  there  !" 
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THE  ANCIENT  BRITONS— THE  CHINESE—THE  PEOPLE  OF  INDIA. 

On  passing  the  entrance  in  Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury,  the  visitor  enters  a 
spacious  court,  with  the  main  building  of  the  New  Museum  facing  him.  The  level 
of  the  principal  floor  of  the  building  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  twelve  stone  steps  at 
the  foot  of  the  portico,  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  feet  in  width,  terminating  on 
either  side  with  pedestals,  designed  to  receive  colossal  groups  of  sculpture.  Other 
sculptures  are  intended  to  enrich  the  upper  part  of  the  portico,  while  colossal  statues 
surmount  the  pediment. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  Museum  under  this  portico  is  by  a  carved  oak  door, 
marked  "In  '*  and  "  Out"  on  brass  plates.  The  entrance-hall  is  of  noble  propor- 
tions :  it  is  sixt^^-two  feet  by  fifty-one  feet,  and  thirty  feet  high.  A  statue  of 
Shakspeare,  bequeathed  by  Garrick  to  the  Museum,  will  be  here  observed.  At  this 
we  may  well  pause  a  moment.  "  Shakspeare,"  it  has  been  truly  said,  "  is  as  much 
'Gilt  of  the  category  of  eminent  authors,  as  he  is  out  of  the  crowd.  He  is  incon- 
ceivably wise ;  the  others  conceivably.  A  good  reader  can,  in  a  sort,  nestle  into 
Plato's  brain,  and  think  from  thence  ;  but  not  into  Shakspeare's.  We  are  still  out 
of  doors.  For  executive  faculty,  for  creation,  Shakspeare  is  unique.  No  man  can 
imagine  it  better.  He  was  the  farthest  reach  of  subtlety  compatible  with  an  indi- 
vidual serf — the  subtilest  of  authors,  and  only  just  within  the  possibility  of  author- 
ship. With  this  wisdom  of  life  is  the  equal  endowment  of  imaginative  and  of  lyric 
power.  He  clothed  the  creatures  of  his  legend  with  fame  and  sentiments,  as  if  they 
were  people  who  had  lived  under  his  roof ;  and  few  real  men  have  left  such  distinct 
characters  as  these  fictions.  And  they  spoke  in  language  as  sweet  as  it  was  fit." 
From  a  memorial  of  the  wonderful  genius,  the  eye  turns  to  another  of  th^  late  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  an  enlightened  and  ardent  friend  to  science  and  literature,  and  the 
companion  of  Captain  Cook  in  his  voyage  round  the  world.* 

At  present  the  hall  is  adorned  by  some  sculptures  recently  received  from  Nineveh, 
**  that  great  city,"  against  which  Jonah  was  sent  to  prophecy  :  of  these  and  others 
•svith  which  they  are  connected,  we  propose  hereafter  to  give  a  particular  account. 

On  the  west  is  the  principal  stair- case,  which  we  shall  suppose  the  visitor  to 
:ascend.  The  centre  flight  is  seventeen  feet  wide,  flanked  by  two  pedestals  of  grey 
Aberdeen  granite,  intended  to  receive  colossal  sculpture.  The  walls  on  either  side 
are  cased  with  red  Aberdeen  granite,  highly  polished.  The  balustrades  are  of 
Huddlestone  stone.  The  ceiling  and  walls  are  partly  painted  in  oil  and  partly  in 
encaustic — a  process  lately  revived,  but  of  great  antiquity.  From  Pliny's  account 
it  seems  that  the  colours  were  made  up  into  crayons  by  means  of  wax,  and,  the 
subject  to  be  painted  having  been  previously  traced  with  a  metal  point,  were  melted 
on  the  picture  as  they  were  used.  The  picture  being  finished,  a  varnish  of  wax 
was  spread  over  all.  The  colours  thus  not  only  obtained  considerable  brilliancy, 
but  the  work  was  also  protected  from  the  weather.     It  was  lastly  well  polished. 

On  reaching  the  top  of  the  staircase,  and  on  the  left  of  the  Central  Saloon,  is  the 
Ethnographical  Hoom.  This  hard  and  strange-looking  word  may  be  easily  under- 
stood. It  is  formed  of  two  Greek  words,  ethnos,  a  natio7i^  a  people,  a  race  ;  and 
£)rapho,  I  describe  ;  and  thus  denotes  the  science  which  treats  of  the  peculiarities  of 
iuations,  people,  and  races,  describing  their  customs,  particularities,  &c.  Although 
rdie  name  of  ethnography  is  thus  used,  it  is  generally  considered  as  a  branch  of  the 
^sciences  of  geography  and  history.  The  contents  of  this  room,  therefore,  as  re- 
iating  to  humanity,  and  that  in  a  vast  variety  of  circumstances,  cannot  fail  to  afford 
the  visitors  much  interest  and  instruction,  while  a  description  of  a  few  of  them  may 
•jield  a  similar,  though  inferior,  benefit  to  those  who  have  not  an  opportunity  for 
;actual  inspection. 

The  models  of  various  cromlechs  of  the  Ancient  Britons  :  of  the  Chain  Quoit, 


*  See  "  Sailings  over  the  Globe.** 
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Cornwall ;  the  Trevethy  Stone,  near  St.  Cleer  ;  the  Laiiyan  Quoit,  near  Penzance, 
and  others  close  at  hand,  lead  us  back  to  a  remote  period  in  the  history  of  our  own 
country.  Two  thousand  years  ago  it  was  like  one  great  forest.  The  people  lived 
in  huts  made  of  clay^  and  the  branches  of  trees.  Their  clothes  were  the  skins  of 
animals  killed  in  hunting.  Their  food  was  the  flesh  of  these  creatures,  with  wild 
herbs  and  roots.  Their  boats  were  made  of  wicker  work,  covered  with  leather. 
Their  priests  were  Druids  :  they  were  often  clothed  in  long  garments  ;  they  wore 
on  their  heads  a  sacred  crown,  and  in  their  hands  they  waved  a  wand  as  a  mark  of 
their  order.  They  wei:e  very  fond  of  the  oak,  and  thought  the  misletoe  which 
grows  from  it  was  sent  from  heaven,  as  a  sign  that  God  had  chosen  the  tree  wheron 
it  grew.  Their  temples  were  composed  of  large,  rough  stones,  disposed  in  circles  ; 
for  they  had  not  sufficient  skill  to  rear  any  finished  edifices.  Some  of  tnese  circles 
still  exist ;  such  is  Stone-henge,  near  Salisbury.  The  cromlechs,  of  which  there  are 
several  models  in  this  room,  are  formed  of  flat  stones  laid  across  others  in  an  upright 
position.  They  are  very  commonly  found  in  parts  of  Wales,  in  Devonshire,  and 
Cornwall,  and  other  exposed  districts  of  England,  as  well  as  in  some  continental 
countries.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  to  serve  as 
altars.  Around  the  temples,  as  at  Stone-henge,  there  were  timiuU,  or  mounds  of 
earth,  beneath  which  the  Britons  buried  their  dead.  Some  of  these  have  been 
opened,  and  there  have  been  discovered  vases,  containing  the  ashes  and  the  bones 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  together  with  their  swords  and  hatchets,  and  arrow-heads  of 
flint  and  bronze,  and  beads  of  glass  and  amber.  And  why  were  these  buried  with 
the  departed  ?  It  was  from  the  prevailing  superstition — from  wldch  we  camiot  be 
too  thankful  that  we  have  escaped — that  the  dead  yet  delighted  in  those  things  that 
had  pleased  them  when  they  were  alive,  and  that  the  disembodied  spirit  retained  the 
affections  and  inclinations  of  mortality. 

A  great  variety  of  articles  in  this  room  relate  to  China.  Vast,  indeed,  is  this 
empire.  According  to  an  official  statement  presented  to  Lord  Macartney,  and 
which  might  probably  approach  the  truth,  China  Proper  has  a  superficial  extent 
amounting  to  1,298,000  square  miles,  or  about  eight  times  the  dimensions  of 
France.  No  nation  is  so  famed  for  industry  in  all  the  arts  that  minister  to  human 
subsistence.  The  lands  in  particular,  which  are  at  all  capable  of  culture,  are  tilled 
with  a  minute  care,  without  parallel  among  any  other  people.  Agriculture 
is  not,  however,  supported  by  any  large  application  of  skill,  science,  or  capital. 
The  Chinese  carry  on  farming  on  a  small  scale,  with  rude  instruments  and  almost 
no  cattle.  Above  all  are  they  noted  for  their  expedients  in  collecting  manure, 
which,  from  the  small  number  of  cattle  employed,  is  an  object  of  great  scarcity. 
Substances  never  thought  of  elsewhere  are  appropriated  to  this  purpose.  In 
England  many  a  valuable  lesson  might  be  learned  in  this  respect,  even  from  the 
Chinese.  Not  far  from  London  itself  a  friend  of  the  writer  observed,  from  time  to 
time,  a  large  heap  of  manure  on  a  farmer's  grounds,  just  at  the  edge  of  a  stream  of 
water  into  which  it  dripped,  till  the  water  became  black  and  turbid.  "  Could  you 
not,"  his  ffiend  inquired  of  the  farmer  one  day,  after  pondering  what  Liebig  and 
other  philosophers  have  said  on. the. subject,  "preserve  this  liquid  manure,  and 
keep  also  your  water  here  fresh  $*' .  **  No,  n®  !"  was  the  reply,  "we  always  lets  it 
run  away."  And  yet  to  tear  up  many  of  his  potatoes  and  turnips,  or  many  of 
his  full-ripe  ears  of  corn,  and  to  leave  them  to  perish  on  the  ground,  would  not 
be  more  foolish  than  the  practice  of  this  man  in  common  with  many  of  his  race. 

The  Chinese  are  eminent  also  as  a  manufacturing  people.  The  fabric  of  porcelain, 
so  superior  in  beauty  to  any  other  species  of  earthenware,  originated  entirely  with 
them ;  and  though  the  taste  of  their  imitators  in  Europe  has  produced  far  more 
elegant  patterns,  the  Chinese  are  still  unrivalled  as  to  its  whiteness,  hardness,  and 
the  transparency  of  their  colours.  The  materials  of  these  they  possess  a  peculiar 
art  in  extracting  from  a  great  variety  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  substances. 
Silk  also  is  a  fabric  which  the  western  world  has  learnt  of  the  Chinese ;  and  the 
silks  of  China  are  still  unequalled  as  to  richness,  though  in  EiiropeHi'ey  iare  con- 
sidered too  heavy,  and  the  silks  of  France  and  Italy  iare  preferred.  That  light  and 
elegant  cotton  stuff",  which  is  called  nankeen,  derives  its  name  from  the  great 
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Chinese  city  where  it  is  manufactured,  and  the  cotton  which  grows  in  the  neigh- 
Ibouring  province  is  said  to  have  naturally  the  yellow  colour  peculiar  to  it.  The 
IChiuese  are  celebrated,  too,  for  ornamented  papers,  and  they  would  be  moreover  for 
llacquered  ware,  were  they  not  in  this  surpassed  by  the  Japanese.  It  is  singular 
how  they  produce  with  the  simplest  instruments  a  number  of  little  ornamented 
toys  aud  trinkets  of  great  beauty.  Such  are  their  ivory  fans  and  baskets,  their 
ornaments  of  tortoishell  and  mother-of-pearl,  their  silver  fillagree  and  lacquered 
chests  and  cabinets. 

The  eye  will  be  gratified  in  this  department  of  the  Museum,  by  looking  at  a  great 
[diversity  of  articles  as  used  by  these  remarkable  people :  as  a  Chinese  bell  from 
a  53uddhist  temple  near  Ningpo,  with  curious  ornaments  and  inscriptions  ;  mock 
spears  placed  on  the  walls  of  NVoosung,  to  intimidate  the  British  forces  ;  a  wooden 
trunk,  in  which  the  Sycee  silver  of  the  Chinese  ransom  money  Avas  transported  to 
England  ;  many  simple  musical  instruments,  and  a  number  of  articles  too  numerous 
to  be  described,  used  in  agriculture,  in  domestic  life,  and  also  in  the  service  of 
idolatry. 

Objects  from  India  are  placed  next  to  those  from  China :  as  figures  and  models 
of  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  people.     Griz  measures,  each  of  a  certain  number 
of  tussoos,  or  thumb' s-breadths,  fourteen  of  which  form  the  usual  standard  of 
measure  of  the  oriental  cubit,  from  Delhi,  Poonah,  and  the  west  coast  of  India ; 
bows,  arrows,  and  slippers.     The  commerce  of  India  has  been  much  prized  in  the 
western  world,  for  its  natural  products  and  its  manufactures.     Cotton,  her  native 
material,  though  not  possessing  any  peculiar  original  beauty,  has,  by  the  skill  of 
her  artisans,  been  worked  up  into  forms  of  dress  the  most  elegant  that  human 
industry  has  ever  produced.     That  of  muslins,  ingenious  and  delicate  beyond  all 
others,  is  appropriate  and  peculiar  to  Bengal,  in  whose  eastern  district  of  Dacca  it 
is  produced  in  a  perfection  elsewhere  unrivalled.     Though  specially  adapted,  aS  it 
were,  to  the  climate  of  India,  so  general  has  been  the  attraction  of  this  beautiful 
fabric,  that  it  has  become  the  staple  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.     There, 
by  the  employment  of  machinery,  and  the  division  of  labour,  it  is  produced  much 
cheaper,  and  in  some  instances  of  finer  texture  ;  but  the  muslin  of  India,  richer, 
softer,  and  more  durable,  still  maintains  its  reputation.     The  same  superiority  is 
preserved  by  the  calicoes,  ginghams,  and  chintzes,  which  form  the  staple  manu- 
factures of  Coromandel,  and  particularly  of  the  Circars.     Silk,  though  holding  a 
secondary  place  as  an  Indian  manufacture,  is  still  ancient  and  considerable.     Cash- 
mere alone  collects  that  fine  wool  peculiar  to  the  goats  that  feed  on  the  table-land 
of  Thibet ;  and  from  this  material  are  produced  those  exquisitely  beautiful  shawls 
which  Europe  has  striven  to  rival  unsuccessfully,  except  in  cheapness.     The  shawl 
manufacture  of  Cashmere  has  suffered  greatly  from  the  revolutions  of  that  country ; 
and  the  looms  employed  in  it  have  been  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  third  of  their 
former  number,  which  was  40,000, 
We  must  allude  to  other  topics  of  mterest  in  our  next  number. 


Happiness  of  Children. — Never  attempt  to  improve  the  happiness  of  children ;  depend 
upon  it  you  won't  succeed,  try  how  you  may.     "Tretty  little  dears,"  said  a  good-lookmg  old 
gentleman  one  day,  as  he  looked  upon  a  group  of  children  at  play,  '*  how  I  love  the  little  inno- 
cents !    Here,  get  a  pennyworth  of  apples,  and  share  them  amongst  yon."    He  walked  on.  but 
yielding  to  a  feeling  of  curiosity,  we  remained  to  watch  the  event.     The  apples  were  soon  ob- 
tained— the  game  was  stopped  of  course.    One  having  claimed  rather  a  larger  share  than  his 
companion,  a  fight  ensued ;  his  opponent  getting  the  jvorst  of  it,  retired  in  tears  to  the  mother 
of  the  stronger  one,  who  soon  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  having  cuffed  him  soundly,  took  him 
home  for  punishment.     Another  soon  disappeared,  like  the  black  boy,  with  the  stomach-ache  in 
his  countenance ;  while  another  remained  on  the  field,  giving  sorrow  vent.    The  apples  of  dis- 
cord had  been  effectually  dropped  into  elysium — the  whole  appeared  suddenly  transformed  from 
enlightened  children  into  men  of  the  world.     Selfishness  had  appeared  amongst  them,  and  had 
not  forgotten  to  bring  his  companion  misery,  whom,  although  he  despises,  he  seldom  travels 
without.     I'he  happiness  of  a  child  is,  perhaps,  the  only  perfect  earthly  pleasure.    Do  not 
attempt  to  improve  perfection,  or  you  will  certainly  destroy  it.    If  you  see  a  child  unhappy  you 
may  readily  interfere  perhaps  with  good  effect ;   but  when  he  is  happy,  in  the  name  of 
humanity  let  him  alone. 
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SHORT  HOMILIES,  BY  PARSON  FRANK, 


"  I  do  not  fear  to  die  ;  for  though  I  change 
The  mode  of  being,  I  shall  ever  be. 
World  after  world  will  fall  at  my  right  hand ; 
The  glorious  future  be  the  past  despised  ; 
All  now  that  seemeth  bright  will  soon  grow  dim, 
And  darker  grow,  like  earth,  as  we  approach  it ; 
While  I  shall  stand  upon  yon  heaven  which  now 
Hangs  over  me.**  P.  J.  Bayley. 

Lorenzo  de  Medici  used  to  say  that  all  those  persons  are  dead  to  this  life  wlic 
are  without  hope  of  another.  The  doctrine  of  man's  immortality  seems  practically 
indispensable  to  man's  true  nobility,  to  the  development  of  his  latent  powers,  to  the 
harmony  of  his  entire  nature.  Faith  in  that  doctrine  is  the  watchword  which 
admits  us  into  the  citadel  of  peace ;  the  open  sesa?ne  which  releases  us  firom*  "wil- 
derness thraldom. 

**  And  the  strong  sense  we  have  of  God  in  us. 
Makes  us  believe  our  souls  can  never  die. 
The  temples  perish,  but  the  God  still  lives,** 

Well  may  we  cling  to  such  a  faith ! — well  may  we  strive  to  make  it  bear  upore 
our  daily  actions,  and  illuminate  our  thoughts  in  the  night  watches  !  Well  may  we 
cherish  every  suggestion,  every  analogy,  every  illustration  which  tends  to  feed  the 
altar-flame  of  an  inspiration  so  pure — a  light  from  heaven  so  holy. 

The  sceptic  may  ask — Can  you  prove  that  my  soul  is  immortal  ?  Is  your  logic 
equal  to  a  demonstration  of  that  f 

Really,  we  are  not  careful  to  answer  in  this  matter.     If  logical  demonstrations 
alone  suffice,  there  are  many  assumed  facts  which  we  shall  have  to  class  with 
fictions,  or  at  least  to  endorse  with  an  ugly — Not  Proven    The  being  of  a  God,  for 
instance,  and  the  being  of  a  world.     Can  I  prove  by  Euclid,  or  by  Mills'  logic,  that 
God  exists  ?     I  think  not.     Can  I  prove  by  algebraic  processes,  or  "by  the  march  of 
a  syllogism,  that  there  is  such  a  real  thing,  after  all,  as  an  external  world  ?    The 
attempt  would  soon  baffle  me.     But  what  then  ?     Is  God  at  the  mercy  of  a  mathe- 
matical proposition  ?    I  trow  not.     Is  the  world's  real  existence  dependent  on  a;. 
syllogism?     No  ;    a  thousand   times,  no.      Neither  is  the  immortality  of  man 
dependent  on  a  major  or  minor  premiss,  or  on  a  sum  in  the  Rule  of  Three.      On. 
this  theme,  listen,  says  Thomas  de  Quincey,  "to  no  intellectual  argument.     One* 
argument  there  is — only  one  there  is — of  philosophic  value  ;    an  argument  drawn- 
ftoixiWie  moral  nature  of  man, — the  rest  are  dust  and  ashes.''    The  proof  has  its: 
place,  not  in  the  lower  region  of  the  cold,  logical  understanding  (  Verstand,  as  the^ 
Germans  call  it),  but  in  the  higher  sphere  of  the  reason  fVernunftJ,  which  deals 
with  intuitions  rather  than  calculations, — with  moral  and  profound  convictions, 
having  their  root  in  the  universal  nature  of  man,  rather  than  with  those  hard,  dry, 
prosaic  conclusions  which  can  be  put  down  on  paper,  step  by  step,  in  black  and 
white.    It  is  of  this  province  that  the  intellect  gathers  hopes  and  certitudes  of 
future  being ;  as  when  Barry  Cornwall  says — 

*'  How  fine 
And  marvellous  the  subtle  intellect  is. 
Beauty's  creator  !    It  adorns  the  body. 
And  lights  it  like  a  star.    It  shines  for  ever. 
And,  like  a  watch-tower  to  the  infidel, 
Shows  there's  a  land  to  come." 

Plato  himself,  as  Fielding  observes,  concludes  his  Phosdo  with  declaring  that  the 
best  arguments  for  our  immortality  amount  only  to  raise  a  probability — that  is,  a& 
Coleridge  explains  it,  the  best  arguments  of  the  scientific  intellect,  as  distinguished 
from  the  higher  reason. 

After  all  said  and  done,  we  feel  that  we  are  immortal ;  we  feel  it  in  our  most 
elevated  moods,  in  our  sunniest  hours,  in  our  serenest  experiences,  at  those  very 
times  when  we  are  best  qualified  to  form  a  correct  assurance  on  a  topic  so  maguifi- 
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cent.     We  feel  it  at  times,  when  the  peaks  of  whatever  is  lofty  and  sublime  ^rithin. 
us  reflect  the  radiance  of  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  shore,  and  seem  to  iu- 
'^'ite  the  very  footsteps  of  God.     We  feel  it  when  we  realize  such  truths  as  this  : — 
"  The  love  that  will  be  annihilated  sooner  than  be  treacherous  has  already  made 
death  impossible,  and  affirms  itself  no  mortal,  but  a  native  of  the  deeps  of  absolute 
and  inextinguishable  being.'*     We  feel  it  when  giving  free  scope  to  the  thoughts 
that  travel  through  eternity,  awakened  by  a  survey  of  starry  splendours  when  the 
heavens  are  telling  the  glory  of  God,  or  by  a  rapt  study  of  Raphael's  canvasses,  or 
by  intense  perusal  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton  and  allied  powers.     At  such  times,, 
in  Wordsworth's  mystical  language — 

*'  Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither, 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither, 
And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore, 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore.'* 

If  we  create  this  vision  of  the  immortal  sea,  this  choral  utterance  of  its  waves, 
this  minstrelsy  of  its  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore,  does  not  the  very  faculty  of 
creation  imply  a  **  divinity  that  stirs  within  us?"   and  if  divinity,  why  not  im- 
mortality ? 

But  may  not  our  spiritual  capacities,  which  are  confessedly  glorious  and  great, 
have  been  conferred  upon  us  in  order  to  beautify  and  preserve  oiu'  life  on  earth  r 
If  this  be  the  terminus  of  these  spiritual  powers — if  they  are  only  created  for  the 
enjoyment  and  preservation  of  the  present  life,  then,  as  Jean  Paul  says,  an  angel 
has  been  locked  in  the  body  to  be  the  mute  servant  and  fire-lighter,  butler,  cook, 
and  porter  of  the  stomach ;  then  we  have  received  the  palate  and  appetite  of  a 
god,  with  the  food  for  an  animal.  The  discrepancy  between  our  wishes  and  our 
circumstances,  between  the  heart  and  the  earth,  would  be,  he  contends,  in  the 
**Kanipaner  Thai" — a  blasphemy,  if  our  nature  is  doomed  to  entire  decay.. 
**  Strangers,  born  on  mountains  and  living  in  lowland  places,  pine  with  an  in- 
curable home-sickness.     We  belong  to  a  higher  place,  and  therefore  an  eternal 


longing  consumes  us,  and  every  music  is  our  souls'  Swiss  ratiz  des  vaches,' 
feel  that  earth  is  our  school-house,  and  that  we  are  one  day  going  Home,. 
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THERE'S  WORK  FOR  ALL  TO  DO. 

By  J.  W.  King,  of  Sheffield. 


Talk  not  of  sloth  ! — a  cursed  thing, 

A  canker-worm  to  man, 
Feasting,  revelling  in  the  heart. 

E'en  since  the  world  began. 
Great  Nature,  infinite  and  wise. 

Its  deadly  influence  knew. 
And  published  this  eternal  law — 

There's  work  for  all  to  do. 

Talk  not  of  sloth — the  merry  bird, 

The  ever- toiling  bee — 
Yea,  every  thing  that  lives  and  moves, 

Are  types  of  industry. 
And  shall  the  imaged  form  of  God 

The  tyrant  not  eschew  ? 
King,  peer,  and  peasant,  old  and  young, 

There's  work  for  all  to  do. 

Talk  not  of  sloth — ye  sceptered  ones, 

Who  lord  it  o'er  the  earth ; 
Your  labour  for  the  public  weal 

But  constitutes  your  worth ! 
Think  not  that  power  and  indolence 

Were  parcelled  for  the  few  ; 
Monarchs  and  mitred  heads  must  learn 

There's  work  for  all  to  do. 


Talk  not  of  sloth  ! — yc  richly  great,, 

Look  from  your  sordid  thrones  ; 
Behold  your  struggling  fellow-man 

For  food  and  knowledge  groans. 
Come,  help  the  lowly  and  oppressed, 

Their  path  with  blessings  strew  ; 
No  longer  live  and  lounge  at  ease — 

There's  work  for  all  to  do. 

Talk  not^of  sloth ! — ye  millions,  no, 

Though  portionless  and  poor, 
Forget  not  the  immortal  part — 

Your  minds  with  knowledge  store. 
The  rising  ofl"spring  of  the  land 

Demand  your  interest  too  ; 
Show  the  regardless  of  your  weal, 

There's  work  for  all  to  do. 

Talk  not  of  sloth  ! — it  banisheth 

True  greatness  from  the  soul ; 
It  takes  no  note  of  time  nor  jo}s, 

Nor  seasons  as  they  roll. 
But  let  the  bond  of  brotherhood 

Be  world-wide,  firm,  and  true, 
Then  shall  each  heart  rejoice  to  know 

There's  work  fou  all  to  do. 
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THE  SHIP  AND  THE  SEA. 


Th^ee  are  few,  if  any,  persons  v/ho  visit  our  coast,  to  whom  the  vessels,  as  they 
float  on  the  bosom  of  the  mighty  deep,  do  not  present  objects  of  singular  interest. 
Even  the  fisherman's  boat  has  often  caught  and  fixed  the  attention,  while  the 
yacht,  the  schooner,  the  barque,  the  brig,  the  frigate,  and  the  still  larger  ships  of 
war  have  excited  feelings  exceedingly  diversified,  and  often  intense, 

*'  The  ships  !  the  ships  of  England !     Wherever  the  surges  roar — 
Along  the  dark  Atlantic,  by  the  wild  East  Indian  shore, 
Where  icebergs  flash  destruction  down,  or  sultry  breezes  play — 
The  flag  of  England  floats  alone  and  triumphs  on  her  way  ! 

"  Where  sweeps  the  wind,  or  swells  the  wave,  our  vessels  glad  the  view ; 
The  wandering  savage  marks  their  decks,  and  stays  his  swift  canoe  ; 
The  Greenlander  forsakes  his  sledge  to  watch  each  distant  sail 
Pass  Hke  a  spirit  of  the  deep,  beneath  the  moonlight  pale  !  " 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  for  the  products  of  the  marine  painter  to  have  a  wide- 
spread popularity.  Nor  can  it  excite  surprise  that  the  mechanic  arts  have  been  put 
in  requisition  to  imitate  vessels  ploughing  the  deep  waters.  At  a  few  of  the  best 
shops  in  London  for  the  sale  of  articles  of  this  description,  there  have  been  some 
beautiful  automatic  toys,  in  which  the  power  of  delicately-constructed  clockwork 
has  been  applied  to  the  production  of  movements  and  effects  not  a  little  astonish- 
ing. One  of  these,  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful attempts  at  imitative  motion  ever  accomplished,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
describe. 

This  representation  of  a  ship  at  sea  is  entirely  free  from  all  those  interrupted, 
detached,  and  broken  effects  which  generally  mar  the  finest  productions  in  clock- 
work. It  most  faithfully  exhibits  the  easy,  ever- varying,  and  ever-blending 
changes  of  position  and  surface,  which  a  steady,  stiff  breeze  will  produce  on  a 
flowing  sea  and  a  vessel  under  full  sail.  It  is  indeed  surprising  to  see  how  accu- 
rately two  of  the  most  magnificent  objects  in  nature  and  art  are  embodied,  and 
their  peculiar  movements  enacted  on  so  small  a  stage. 

The  eye  falls  on  a  field  of  ocean  heaving  with  life,  and  a  man-of-war  floating, 
sailing,  and  even  vibrating  with  the  roll  of  the  waves  beneath  her  ;  all  enclosed  by 
a  glass  guard  and  an  oval  of  but  a  small  area.  The  sympathy,  if  it  may  be  so 
termed,  of  the  ship  with  the  sea  is  admirable.  When  she  seems  to  overtake  a  wave 
her  bow  slides  up  its  side,  and  is  projected  into  the  air ;  when  she  rides  on  its 
breast  her  stern  also  seems  elevated,  and  her  deck  is  for  an  instant  horizontal ;  and 
then  as  she  leaves  it  her  bow  becomes  depressed,^  and  she  sinks  down  into  the  suc- 
ceeding hollow.  So  perfect  is  this  last  effort,  that  a  lady  was  heard  to  say  to  her 
companion — *'  Do  come  away  ;  that  subsidence  is  really  so  natural,  that  it  brings 
all  my  recollections  of  sea-sickness  about  me."  And  yet  the  vessel  measures  from 
stem  to  stem  only  five  inches  and  a-half ! 

We  speak  sometimes  of  the  "magic  of  mechanics,"  and  doubtless  on  the 
principles  of  this  science  automata  have  been  made  in  the  dark  ages,  which  have 
suggested  the  idea  of  the  supernatural.  Ajid  yet,  fully  disclosed  to  the  eye,  the 
spectator  would  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  their  great  simplicity.  So  it  is  here  ; 
though  the  effects  are  so  perfect,  there  is  no  complication  in  the  mechanism  that 
produces  them.  We  give  a  diagram  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  easily  intel- 
ligible. One  of  the  plates  covering  the  machinery  is  removed  to  show  the  con- 
nection of  the  parts  in  fig.  1. 

The  moving  poAver  is  concealed  in  the  model  from  the  observer  by  a  thin  sub- 
stance or  membrane  (v) ,  which  is  attached  to  the  hull  of  the  vessel,  and  thence 
extending  to  the  borders  of  the  machinery-chest,  is  there  fastened.  This  mem- 
brane is  very  delicate  in  its  texture  and  extremely  pliant ;  it  is  not  strained  tight, 
•but,  on  the  contrary,  left  v^ry  full ;  and  its  surface  is  painted  to  represent  an 
agitated  sea.    In  all  the  elevations  and  depressions  of  the  vessel  this  membrane  of 
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course  accompanies  it ;  but  to  the  spectator  the  motions  of  the  vessel  seem  to  be 
the  effect,  and  not  the  cause,  of  the  waves. 

A  spring  contained  in  a  barrel  (a)  communicates  motion  through  a  series  of 
pinions  and  wheels  (b,  c,  and  d)  to  two  wheels  (e,  f),  which  have  e?ch  the  same 
number  of  teeth  and  are  geared  together ;  on  the  axes  of  these  wheels  are  cranks 
(m,  k),  which  move  two  shafts  (1,  n)  attached  by  centre  pins  (o,  p)  to  the  keel 
(q)  of  the  vessel.  To  this  keel  is  also  attached,  by  a  centre  pin  (s),  a  lever  (r), 
which  resting  on  a  fulcrum  (t)  is  continued  beyond  to  any  convenient  length,  and 
nas,  near  its  end,  a  moveable  weight  attached  (u).  One  of  the  cranked  wheels 
(f)  is  geared  by  a  pinion  and  wheel  (1,  g,  h),  and  an  endless  screw  (i),  with  a  fly 
(j),  for  regulating  the  velocity. 

Supposing  the  lever  (r)  to  be  removed,  the  cranks  and  the  shafts  (m,  k,  1,  n) 
vertical,  and  the  machinery  in  action,  it  will  be  seen  by  examination  that  motion 
would  be  communicated  to  the  vessel,  but  that  this  would  be  simply  vertical  — 
a  mere  up-and-down  movement — and  that  the  deck  would  always  be  parallel  to 
the  line  on  which  it  lay  at  starting.  If  we  add  the  lever  (r),  centering  it  midway 
between  the  centre-pins  of  the  shafts  (o,  p),  a  very  small,  but  scarcely  a  percep- 
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tible  variation,  would  be  produced  ;  but  if  now  We  place  the  centre-pin  (s)  nearer 
to  the  centre-pin  (p)  of  one  of  the  shafts  than  to  that  (o)  of  the  other,  we  shall 
have  the  motions  of  the  centre-pins  so  controlled  by  the  radius  (s,  t),  that  they 
move,  both  ascending  and  descending,  with  diiferent  and  differing  velocities ;  so 
that  the  stem  and  stem  of  the  ship  will  rarely  remain,  for  two  successive  instants, 
in  the  same  level  plane. 

In  the  diagram  (fig.  2)  are 
shown  the  positions  of  the  deck, 
which  correspond  to  four  suc- 
cessive and  simultaneous  po- 
sitions of  the  Clanks.  The 
arrows  indicate  the  direction  in 
which  the  cranks  turn  round. 
When  the  cranks  stand  at  o  A, 
tihe  deck  will  be  in  the  position 
s  T  :  as  the  cranks  move  to  the  ^        >"■  ,  ..w.  n  .  x 
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b1 


0 
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-position  o  B,  s  will  ascend  to  u, 

and  T  descend  to  v,  and  the  deck 

will  arrive  at  u  v  ;  during  the 

the  change  of  the  cranks  to  o  c,  ^ 

V  will  descend  to  w,  v  to  x,  .''"      ~  "'^>,  ^^' 

and  the  deck  will  attain  w  x  ;  ,/''  ^\     /^ 

let  the  cranks  go  on  to  o  d,  w 

will  now  ascend  to  y,  and  x  to 

z,  Y  z  becoming  the  position  of 

the  deck ;  as  the  cranks  go  on 

to  the  starting  points  o  a,  y  will  ^^  \  / 

ascend  to   s,  and  z  descend  to 

T,  the  deck  ascending  to  s  t,  the  c"  ■  t"" 

|)Osition  whence  it  set  out.     It 

jR'dj  therefore  be  seen  that  in  each  interval  of  time,  the  motions  of  the  stem  and  of 

ithe  stern  are  different,  one  of  them  being  always  greater  than  the  other,  and  that, 

;at  two  points  in  the  course,  the  one  which  was  the  greater  becomes  the  lesser,  and 

ivice  versa.      It  is  the  ingenious   introduction   of  the  lever   (r)  into  its  peculiar 

position  with  regard  to  the  centre-pins  (s  p),  that  this  play  of  changes  takes  place, 

and  the  pitching  of  a  ship  in  a  brisk  gale  and  high-running  sea  is  so  beautifully 

imitated.     By  the  weight   (u)   this  pitching   can  be  made  quicker  or  slower  at 

pleasure, 

Mattheav  Mauvel. 


Advice  to  the  Wife. — A  wife  must  learn  how  to  form  her  husband's  happiness  by  seeking 
to  knov/  in  what  direction  the  secret  of  his  comfort  Hes;  she  must  not  cherish  his 
weaknesses  by  working  upon  them  ;  she  must  not  rashly  run  counter  to  his  prejudices.  Her 
motto  must  be,  never  to  irritate.  She  must  study  never  to  draw  largely  upon  the  small  stock 
of  patience  in  man's  nature  ;  nor  to  increase  his  obstinacy  by  trying  to  drive  him  ;  never,  if 
possible,  j;o  have  *♦  scenes."  I  doubt  much  if  a  real  quarrel,  even  if  made  up,  does  not  loosen 
the  bond  between  man  and  wife,  and  sometimes,  unless  the  aifection  of  both  be  very  sincere, 
lastingly.  If  irritation  should  occur,  a  woman  must  expect  to  hear  from  most  men  a  strength 
jmd  vehemence\of  language  far  more  than  the  occasion  requires.  Mild,  as  well  as  stem,  men 
are  prone  to  this  exaggeration  of  language ;  let  not  a  -woman  be  tempted  ever  to  say  anything 
sarcastic  or  violent  in  retaliation.  The  bitterest  repentance  must  needs  follow  such  an  indul- 
gence if  she  do.  Men  frequently  forget  what  they  have  themselves  said,  but  seldom  what  is 
uttered  by  their  wives.  They  are  grateful,  too,  for  forbearance  in  such  cases;  for,  whilst 
asserting  most  loudly  that  they  are  right,  they  are  often  conscious  that  they  are  wrong.  Give  a 
little  time,  as  the  greatest  boon  you  can  bestow,  to  the  irritated  feelings  of  your  husband. — 
English  Matron. 
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HEROISM  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 
By  Miss  II.  M.  Ratiibone. 


No.  II.     THE    ELECTION  BRIBE. 


Before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
when  votes  were  to  be  bought,  Mary  Mar- 
graves kept  a  small  but  flourishing  haber- 
dasher's shop,  which,  it  so  happened,  was 
chiefly  frequented  by  customers  who  upheld 
what  went  by  the  name  of  the  Blue  party. 
John  Hargraves  was  a  cabinet-maker  and 
an  old  freeman^  and  his  own  opinions, 
which  were  on  the  Liberal  side,  inclined 
him  to  support  the  White  party,  who  were 
thus  distinguished.  Hitherto  his  circum- 
stances had  been  prosperous,  and  he  paid 
no  attention  to  the  canvassers  who  used 
respectively  to  request  his  vote  at  each 
election,  and  much  less  would  he  have 
thought  of  accepting  a  bribe  to  induce  him 
to  adopt  either  side.  But  the  commercial 
crisis  of  1825  dealt  a  hard  blow  to  his  pro- 
fession ;  and  when  the  next  election  for  the 
borough  came  on,  and  money  flowed  like 
water,  it  required  no  small  amount  of 
courage  and  good  principle  to  resist  the 
tempting  offers  which  various  gentlemen 
called  at  the  shop  to  make,  both  to  Mary 
Hargraves  as  well  as  her  husband.  For 
some  days  these  were  steadily  resisted,  but 
when  one  of  their  daughters  lost  her  em- 
ployment, owing  to  the  hard  times,  and  a 
demand  was  made  upon  them  for  the  im- 
mediate payment  of  a  large  amount  of  rent 
too  long  due,  the  temptation  to  pocket  from 
ten  to  twenty  pounds  by  voting  Ifor  the  Blue 
party  became  almost  irresistible.  To  the 
credit  of  Mary  Hargraves  it  must  be  here 
stated  that  she  never  tried  to  persuade  her 
husband  to  accept  the  offered  bribes,  and 
always  declined  to  receive  any  herself, 
although  she  was  sensible  that  her  custom 
diminished  as  the  election  proceeded. 

In  those  times  elections  in  the  large 
towns  continued  from  ten  to  fourteen  days, 
and  by  their  attendant  practices  infused  as 
much  moral  poison  amongst  the  inhabi- 
tants as  races  do  in  the  present  day.  John 
Hargraves,  however,  remained  proof 
against  the  temptations  of  noisy  proces 
sions,  open  ale-houses,  and  threats  of 
losing  the  little  employment  which  yet  oc- 
cupied him  two  or  three  days  in  each  week. 
A  week  had  passed  by,  and  such  was  the 
state  of  the  town  no  lady  liked  to  venture 
into  it  unattended,  when  one  day  about 
noon,  John  returned  home  with  a  gloomy 
brow,  and  tidings  that  he  had  been  at  last 
finally  turned  off  by  his  masters.  While 
talking  to  Mary  of  their  dismal  prospects, 
a  gaily-dressed  lady,  well  known  to  both 


husband  and  wife,  entered  the  shop,  and  he 
turned  away  to  play  with  his  sickly  and 
favourite  child,  v/lio  crowed  with  delight  at 
seeing  his  father  home  so  early.  Mary 
Hargraves  had  formerly  lived  with  this  lady 
many  years,  and 'was  greatly  attached  to 
her,  and  Mrs.  Arkwright  had  always  been 
one  of  her  best  customers,  although,  as  she 
lived  some  miles  out  of  town,  it  was  not 
often  that  she  came  herself  to  the  shop. 
She  had  also  taken  much  kindly  notice  of 
John,  whose  skill  in  cabinet  work  had  fre- 
quently caused  his  being  sent  for  to  Lang- 
ley-hall  to  make  library  shelves  or  aid  in 
fitting-up  her  boudoir.  Mary  now  ex- 
pressed her  gratification  at  seeing  her  good 
mistress  again,  and  told  her,  rather  sadly, 
how  little  custom  she  had  had  during  the 
preceding  week. 

"Well,"  said  the  smiling  lady,  *'you 
must  let  me  make  up  for  deficiencies  ;  and 
I  have  a  long  list  of  *  must-haves  '  for  you 
to  furnish  me  with  this  morning."  And 
Mrs.  Arkwright  named  the  different  articles, 
which  Mary  hastened  to  bring  out  for  her 
inspection. 

After  several  mutual  inquiries  had  been 
satisfied,  the  lady  took  out  her  purse,  and, 
with  her  most  winning  smile,  said  :  '^  In 
these  election  times  one  always  pays  double 
in  consideration  of  one's  wishes  being  con- 
sulted ;  and  I  hope,  Mary,  I  need  rot  ask 
you  to  use  your  influence  with  your  hus- 
band to  induce  him   to   give   his   vote   to 

Lord  I ,  for  you  are  a  good  creature, 

upon  whom  I  can  always  depend." 

Poor  Mary  started, .and  coloured  deeply, 
as  she  timidly  replied — 

"  Indeed,  Mrs.  Arkwright,  I  must  beg 
you  to  excuse  me  ;  I  thought  you  had  been 
too  well  aware  of  John's  opinions,  ever  to 
have  asked  me  to  do  such  a  thing." 

"  Well,"  said  the  lady,  **  I  think  you  are 
very  ungrateful  for  all  the  patronage  Mr. 
Arkwright  and  I  have  shown  your  family, 
and  I  must  say  it  is  what  I  did  not  expect 
from  you."  >• 

"Oh,  do  not  say  so,  deaV madam,"  said 
Mary,  with  streaming  eyes  ;  '"  I  am  not  un- 
mindful, indeed  I  am  not,  of  your  great 
kindness ;  but,  oh,  I  should  ill  repay  it,  were 
I  to  force  John  to  do  anything  he  thought 
wrong." 

"  It  is  easy  to  make  professions,"  replied 
Mrs.  Arkwright,  coldly,  as  she  desired  the 
footman  to  replace  the  parcel  of  things 
which  she  had  selected  on  the  counter,  since 
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she  did  not  mean  to  take  them ;  and  turning 
to  John,  who  stood  in  mortified,  but  proud, 
silence,  while  she  stroked  the  curly  head  of 
the  sick  child,  she  said,  in  her  gentlest  tone 
of  persuasion — 

*'  This  dear  little  fellow,  with  his  pretty 
flaxen  hair,  looks  very  ill,  and  I  don't  think 
he  will  get  well  in  town.  "What  say  you  to 
giving  him  a  trip  over  the  water,  and  taking 
him  to  the  seaside  for  a  week  ?" 

John  paused  a  moment,  though  he  knew 
too  well  what  this  proposal  included,  and 
his  resolution  was  additionally  shaken  by 
seeing  his  wife  weeping  bitterly,  and  he 
thought  of  their  too  probable  fate  if  he  de- 
clined to  accede  to  the  lady's  wishes.  Mrs. 
Arkwright  perceived  her  advantage,  and 
followed  it  up  by  pronouncing  a  high  eulo- 
giuin  upon  the  excellent  business  abilities 

and  admirable  qualities  of  Lord  I ,  ably 

touching  on  such  points  of  character  as  she 
supposed  would  tell  the  most  upon  one 
holding  liberal  opinions.  But  an  anxious 
fearful  glance  from  Mary,  at  this  juncture 
recalled  John's  wavering  purpose,  and  he 
respectfully,  but  decidedly,  refused  to  give 
his  vote  to  the  Blue  candidate. 

*'  Then  you  must  take  the  consequences," 
was  the  reply  ;  and  Mrs,  Arkwright,  vexed 
to  have  lost  so  much  time,  drove  away ; 
while  Mary  knelt  down  by  her  sick  boy, 
exclaiming,  *'  Oh,  my  Johnny,  my  Johnny, 
.my  winsome  darling,  what  will  become  of 
you  ?  Oh,  my  child,  my  child,  only  say  you 
will  get  better,  and  not  let  your  poor 
mother  think  she  has  killed  her  own  dar- 
ling." John  tried,  but  for  some  time  in 
vain,  to  comfort  her;  reminding  her  that 
they  had  both  endeavoured  to  do  right,  and 


that  straight  is  the  gate,  arid  narrow  is  the 
way,  which  leads  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  to  that  peace  on  earth  which  is  its  com- 
mencement. 

We  have  not  space  here  to  detail  the 
further  attempts  which  were  made  to  per- 
suade Hargraves  to  vote  for  Lord  I .,  as 

the  election  proceeded,  and  seemed  likely 
to  be  decided  by  a  very  small  majority  on 
either  side.  ^  These  attempts  became  harder 
to  resist,   as    Little    Johnny's    illness   in- 
creased, and  the  unhappy  parents  doubted, 
at  times,  how  far  they  had  acted  rightly. 
But  the  first  temptations  having  been  firmly 
withstood,  strength  was  given  in  the  hour 
of  need  to  abide  by  the  decision    of  con- 
science,  and   the    election    closed   without 
John's    or   Mary's  integrity    having    been 
impaired;    though    their    custom    had    so 
sensibly  lessened,  that  they  were  soon  after- 
wards compelled  to  close  their  shop.     Their 
consequent  change  of  abode,  and  their  re- 
sidence in  the  country,  which  wals  rendered 
necessary  by  John's  altered  fortunes,  which 
obliged  him  to   work   as    a    humble   day- 
labourer  in  the  fields,   came  too    late  to 
restore  the  wasted  strength  of  their  dear 
little  boy.      Although,  when  they  learned 
to  rejoice  in  thinking  that  their  child  was 
spared  all  that  they  had  gone  through,  they 
could  look  back  upon  the   sacrifice  of  its 
recovery,  and  of  their  richer  worldly  pro- 
spects with  thankfulness,  they  could  never 
remember  the  election  without  bitter  regret 
for  the  happy  days  which  were  gone  for 
ever  ;  for  their  compelled  absence  from  old 
friends,  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Arkwright's  patron- 
age and  friendship  ;    and  their  descent  to 
comparative  poverty  and  obscufity. 


I 


THINGS  WORTH  KNOWING. 


EVAPORATION. 

A  curious  experiment  was  performed  as 
follows  : — A  large  drinking-glass  was  taken, 
and  inverted  on  the  ground  for  a  short 
time,  and  by  collecting  the  vapour.which  set- 
tled on  the  inside  of  the  glass,  the^  experi- 
menter found  that  an  acre  of  ground  dispersed 
into  the  air,  in  the  space  of  twelve  hours  of  a 
warm  summer's  day,  above  1,600  gallons  of 
water,  or  more  than  twenty-five  hogsheads. 
The  quantity  of  water  which,  at  this  rate, 
would  ascend  from  a  square  mile  in  the  same 
time,  is  16,000  hogsheads.  What  animmense 
quantity  of  water,  then,  must  be  constantly 
evaporating  from  the  surface  of  the  various 
oceans,  seas,  bays,  lakes,  and  rivers,  which 
the  earth  contains  ! 

AQUATIC  ANIMALS. 

"While  the  bosom  of  the  sea  abounds  with 
the  finny  tribes,  its  surface  forms  a  resting- 


place  for  many  families  of  the  feathered 
creation.  The  various  sea-gulls,  and  many 
of  the  duck  tribe—the  petrel  and  the  divers 
— the  guillemots,  and  cormorants,  and  vari- 
ous others,  obtain  their  food  from  the  ever- 
restless  wave.  As  every  animal  is  adapted 
to  its  mode  of  life,  aquatic  birds  are  web- 
footedy  to  give  facility  in  swimming  ;  and  as 
some  of  them  are  destined  to  seek  their  food 
on  the  surface,  while  others  have  to  take 
their  prey  beneath  it,  their  structure  is  ad- 
mirably fitted  accordingly.  The  sea-gull, 
for  instance,  having  to  seek  its  food  on  •  the 
surface,  has  feet  Ifke  those  of  land  birds, 
placed  about  the  middle  of  the  body;  but 
the  cormorant,  who  has  to  catch  its  prey 
under  water,  has  its  feet  placed  exceedingly 
far  back  in  the  body„  for  the  convenience  of 
diving.  The  upper  beak  is  also  bent  like  a 
hook,  to  secure  the  prey ;    and  as  this  is 
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sometimes  very  large,  the  elasticity  of  the 
.gullet  enables  the  cormorant  to  swallow  a 
-fish  much  thicker  than  its  own  neck. 

HEAT. 

A  ready  way  of  producing  heat  is  by 
mixing  things  together  in  such  a  way  that 
a  chemical  change  is  produced.  If  you  take 
a  glass  full  of  oil  of  vitriol,  pour  on  it  the 
same  quantity  of  water,  and  mix  them  sud- 
denly, the  outside  of  the  glass  will  become 
so  hot  that  you  cannot  bear  your  hand  upon 
it.  Again,  if  you  take  a  piece  of  fresh-burnt 
limestone,  and  pour  upon  it  some  water,  so 
great  a  heat  will  be  generated  as  to  change 
part  of  the  water  into  steam  ;  at  the  same 
time  the  rest  of  the  water  is  absorbed,  or 
taken  up  by  the  lime,  and  becomes  a  solid 
substance.  In  the  act  of  burning,  as  of  a 
lamp  or  a  candle,  or  as  in  a  common  fire  of 
coals  or  wood,  there  is  also  a  production  of 
heat,  as  the  result  of  a  cAemica^  change. 

THE   EARWIG. 

Many  people  are  very  much  afraid  lest 
one  of  these  insects  should  get  into  the  ear 
of  themselves  or  their  children,  and  pene- 
trate the  brain ;  but  they  are  frightened  un- 
necessarily. For  if  an  earwig  should  get 
into  the  ear,  it  would  be  very  glad  to  get 
out  again.  And  if  it  cannot  get  out  at  once, 
though  it  is  not  a  pleasant  inmate,  the 
drum-head  of  the  ear  will  effectually  pre- 
vent the  progress  of  the  insect.  Still  fur- 
ther, it  may  either  be  killed  or  dislodged 
with  ease,  by  means  of  a  few  drops  of  oil. 
It  is  probable  that  this  insect  had  originally 
the  name  of  earwingy  its  wing  bearing  a 
strong  resemblance  in  form  to  that  of  a 
human  ear.  Earwig,  therefore,  is  most 
likely  a  mere  corruption  of  that  name. 

BEDDEGELART. 

Beddegelart  is  a  village  delightfully  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  a  tract  of  beautiful 
meadows,  six  miles  from  the  summit  of 
Snowdon.  It  is  said  that  Llewellyn  the 
Great  came  to  reside  at  Beddegelart  during 
the  hunting  season,  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  one  day,  the  family  being  absent, 
a  wolf  entered  the  house.  On  Llewellyn 
returning,  'his  greyhound,  called  *'  Cili- 
hart,'*  met  him,  wagging  his  tail,  but  co- 
vered mth  blood.  The  prince  being 
alarmed,  ran  into  the  nursery,  and  found 
the  cradle  in  which  his  child  had  lain,  over- 
turned, and  the  ground  covered  with  blood. 
Supposing  the  greyhound  had  killed  the 
child,  he  immediately  drew  his  sword  and 
killed  the  dog;  but,^on  turning  up  the 
cradle,  he  found  under  it  the  child  alive 
and  the  wolf  dead.  This  so  affected  the 
prince,  that  he  erected  a  tomb  over  the 
faithful  dog's  grave,  and  called  it,  from 
his  lamentable  accident,  Bedd  Cilihart,  or 
*^he  grave  of  Cilihart. 


THE   PELICAN. 

This  bird  is  said  to  feed  its  young  with 
its  own  blood,  and  to  furnish,  in  so  doing, 
a  remarkable  instance  of  maternal  affection. 
But  the  story  is  fabulous.  It  probably 
arose  from  a  casual  sight  of  the  white  peli- 
can, when  in  its  nest ;  the  beautiful  crim- 
son tint  of  its  bill  pressing  against  its  deli- 
cately-white breast,  appeared  like  a  spot  of 
blood. 

QUILLS. 

Quills  are  taken  from  the  wings  of  ravens, 
swans,  turkeys,  peacocks,  and  geese. 
Goose-quills  are  supposed  to  have  been  in 
use  among  us  between  four  and  live  hun- 
dred years.  Many  of  them  are  brought  to 
England  from  Hudson's  Bay,  Hamburg, 
and  Ireland.  In  some  parts  of  the  world 
the  people  write  with  reeds.  This  is  the 
practice  of  the  Turks,  Moors,  and  other  in- 
habitants of  the  East.  When  the  word/>e7i 
occurs  in  our  translation  of  the  Scriptures, 
we  must  not  understand  it  of  a  pen  made 
from  a  quill,  but  of  an  iron  style,  or  a  reed, 
with  which  the  ancients  wrote.  The  iron 
style  was  sharp  at  one  end,  and  blunt  at 
the  other,  to  scratch  out  what  was  written 
and  not  approved. 

ARITHMETIC   OF   THE   TOUCH. 

This  is  extensively  used  by  the  natives  of 
the  East  Indies  and  China,  in  their  com- 
mercial transactions,  not  only  among  them- 
selves, but  also  in  their  dealings  with 
British  and  other  merchants.  Extensive 
bargains  are  struck  without  a  single  word 
passing  between  the  parties,  who,  seated 
on  the  ground,  with  their  hands  covered 
by  a  shawl,  or  by  their  robes,  agree  upon 
prices  which  are  indicated  by  pressing,  in 
sight,  the  joints  of  their  fingers.  Each 
joint  of  every  finger  has  a  separate  \alue 
attached  to  it.  The  third  joint  of  the  little 
finger  being  pressed  outside,  means  1,  the 
second  joint,  2  ;  the  first  joint,  3;  the  first 
joint  pressed  in  the  front,  4,  the  second  5, 
the  third,  6;  the  third  joint,  pressed  on  the 
inside,  7,  the  second,  8,  the  first,  9.  On 
the  next  finger,  beginning  at  the  outside  of 
the  third  joint,  we  have  10,  the  second 
joint,  20,  and  so  on,  up  one  side  of  the 
finger,  down  the  centre,  and  up  the  other 
side,  30,  40,  &c.,  to  90  ;  the  joints  of  the 
middle  finger,  pressed  in  the  same  order, 
mean  100,  200,  &c.  ;  the  index  finger, 
1,000,  2,000,  &c. ;  and  the  thumb,  10,000, 
on  to  90,000. 

SAMPHIRE. 

Samphire,  or  St.  Peter's  Wort,  probably 
derives  its  English  name  from  its  French 
name,  **  Ilerbe  de  St.  Pierre,*'  and  hence 
it  would  be  more  correctly  written  sa;;ipire, 
or  as  degenerated  from  St.  Pierre,  5^;?pire 
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EGGS. 

The  eggs  imported  from  France  amount 
to  about  60,000,000  a  year.  Supposing  them 
to  cost,  at  an  average,  4d.  a  dozen,  we  pay 
the  French  about  £83,000  a  year  for  eg-gs. 
And  supposing  the  freight,  importers'  and 
retailers'  profit,  duty,  &c.,  to  raise  the 
price  to  the  consumer  to  lOd.  per  dozen, 
their  total  cost  will  be  £213,000. 

ANCIENT    OAK. 

An  oak  is  described  as  standing  in  the 
middle  of  a  pasture,  and  bearing  the  most 
venerable  marks  of  antiquity,  which  gives 
a  name  compounded  of  itself  and  its  situa- 
tion to  the  farm  on  which  it  groves— Oak-ley 
farm.  The  hollow  of  this  tree  was  long  the 
favourite  retreat  of  a  bull.  Twenty  people, 
old  and  young,  have  crowded  into  it  at  the 
same  time.  A  calf  being  shut  up  there  for 
convenience,  its  dam,  a  two-year  old  heifer, 
constantly  went  in  to  suckle  the  calf,  and 
left  sufficient  room  within  the  trunk  for 
milking  her.  The  oak  is  supposed  to  be 
near  a  thousand  years  old ;  the  body  is  no- 
thing but  a  shell. 

BELLS. 

Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Nola,  is  generally 
considered  the  first  person  who  introduced 
bells  into  ecclesiastical  service,  about  the 
year  400.  It  is  said  by  ancient  historians, 
that  in  the  year  610,  the  Bishop  of  Orleans 


being  at  Sens,  then  in  a  state  of  siege, 
frightened  away  the  besieging  army  by 
ringing  the  bells  of  St.  Stephen's  church ; 
a  clear  proof  that  at  that  time  bells  were 
not  generally  known  in  France. 

HUMMING    BIRDS. 

Marvellous  has  been  the  recent  progress 
of  Natural  History.  Goldsmith,  in  his 
**  Animated  Nature,'*  speaking  of  the 
humming-bird,  says  :  **  Of  this  charming 
little  animal  there  are  six  or  seven  varie- 
ties, from  the  size  of  a  small  wren  down  to 
that  of  an  humble-bee."  The  eminent  nur- 
seryman, Mr.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  had 
in  his  possession  some  years  ago  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  seventy  distinct 
species  of  "  this  charming  little  animal !" 

COLSTERWORTH. 

In  the  manor-house  of  Wools thorpe,  a 
hamlet  of  Colsterworth,  in  Lincolnshire, 
situated  six  miles  south  of  Grantham,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  was  born.  The  house  stands 
in  a  pretty  little  hollow,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  river  Witham,  which, 
rises  at  a  short  distance,  and  has  helped  in 
suggesting  the  couplet — 

••For  Trent  eels  and  Witham  pike, 
England  cannot  show  the  like." 

The  manor-house  was  the  paternal  estate 
of  Newton,  and  here  he  was  brought  up 
and  educated  by  his  widowed  mother. 


The  First  Coach  in  China. — Amongst  the  presents  carried  out  by  our  first  embassy  to 
China  was  a  state  coach.  It  had  been  specially  selected  as  a  personal  gift  by  George  III. ;  but 
the  exact  mode  of  using  it  was  a  mystery  to  Pekin.  The  ambassador,  indeed  (Lord  Macartney), 
had  made  some  dim  and  imperfect  explanations  upon  the  point ;  but  as  his  excellency  commu- 
nicated these  in  a  diplomatic  whisper,  at  the  very  moment  of  his  departure,  the  celestial  mind 
was  very  feebly  illustrated ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  call  a  cabinet  council  on  the  grand  state 
question — "  Where  was  the  emperor  to  sit  ?"  The  hammer-cloth  happened  to  be  unusually 
gorgeous  ;  and  partly  on  that  consideration,  but  partly  also  because  that  was  the  most  elevated 
seat,  and  undeniably  went  foremost,  it  was  resolved  by  acclamation  that  the  box  was  the  imperial 
place,  and,  for  the  scoundrel  who  drove,  he  might  sit  where  he  could  find  a  perch.  The  horses 
therefore  being  harnessed,  under  a  flourish  of  music  and  a,  salute  of  guns,  solemnly  his  Imperial 
Majesty  ascended  his  new  English  throne,  having  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  on  his  right  hand 
and  the  chief  jester  on  his  left.  Pekin  gloried  in  the  spectacle ;  and  in  the  whole  flowery  people, 
constructively  present  by  representation,  there  was  but  one  discontented  person,  which  was  the 
coachman.  This  mutinous  individual,  looking  as  black-hearted  as  he  really  was,  audaciously 
shouted — "  Where  am  I  to  sit  ?"  But  the  privy  council,  incensed  by  his  disloyalty,  unanimously 
opened  the  door  and  kicked  him  into  the  inside.  He  had  all  the  inside  places  to  liimself;  but 
such  is  the  rapacity  of  ambition  that  he  was  still  dissatisfied.  *•  I  say,"  he  cried  out  in  an  extem- 
pore petition  addressed  to  the  Emperor  through  a  window,  "  how  am  I  to  catch  hold  of  the 
reins?"  "  Any  how,"  was  the  answer ;  "don't  trouble  me,  man,  in  my  glory;  through  the 
windows,  through  the  key-holes — how  you  please."  Finally,  this  contumacious  coachman 
lengthened  the  check-strings  into  a  sort  of  jury-reins^  communicating  with  the  horses  ;  with 
these  he  drove  as  may  be  supposed.  The  Emperor  returned  after  the  briefest  of  circuits  ;  he 
descended  in  great  pomp  from  his  ^irone,  with  the  severest  resolution  never  to  remount  it.  A 
public  thanksgiving  was  ordered  for  his  Majesty's  prosjoerous  escape  from  the  disease  of  a  broken 
neck ;  and  the  state  coach  was  dedicated  for  ever  as  a  votive  offering  to  the  god  Fo,  Fo— whom 
the  learned  more  accurately  call  Fi,  Fi,  - 
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The  failure  of  the  contractors  to  complete  the  building  by  the  time  specified  in 
their  engagement,  viz.,  the  first  day  of  January,  excited  no  surprise  in  the  public 
mind,  and  did  nothing  to  lessen  the  feeling  of  wonder  which  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Industrial  Palace  has  uplifted  itself.  In  fairness 
to  the  gentlemen  who  have  superintended  this  great  undertaking  so  far,  it  must  bo 
remembered  too  that  they  have  had  not  only  to  contend  with  aU  the  disadvantages 
of  the  present  season  of  the  year — short  days,  and  not  unfrequently  unfavourable 
weather, — but  that  numerous  additions  were  from  time  to  time,  and  especially 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  made  to  the  original  design.  These  added  considerably 
to  the  amount  of  work  the  contractors  had  to  accomplish.  As  instances,  we  may 
mention  that  extra  gallery  space  has  been  provided,  of  a  width  of  24  feet,  and 
upwards  of  one  mile  in  length  ;  and  that  the  external  limits  of  the  building  have 
been  enlarged  so  as  to  include  some  extensive  clumps  of  trees.  Numerous  offices, 
moreover,  have  been  completed,  which  it  was  not  originally  intended  to  commence 
until  after  the  other  portions  of  the  structure  were  finished.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Commissioners,  of  course,  could  have  no  hesitation  in  granting  the 
contractors  a  short  extension  of  time, 

WTien  we  consider  the  immense  size  of  the  Glass  Palace,  covering  an  area  of 
18  acres  of  ground,  the  novelty  both  of  the  materials  and  plan  for  any  building 
larger  than  a  garden  conservatory,  and  the  fact  that  everything  used  had  to  be 
pujposely  prepared — the  iron  to  be  cast,  the  glass  to  be  blown,  even  the  machinery 
itself  to  be  expressly  constructed — we  must  acknowledge  that  the  whole  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  wonder  of  Industry  and  Enterpirise  of  which  modern  times  can  boast. 
The  result  is,  as  we  anticipated,  a  remarkable  display  of  grace  and  beauty.  The 
discriminating  eye  will  not  fail  indeed  to  detect  some  detractions.  It  would  have 
added  greatly  to  the  grandeur  if  the  whole  of  the  roof  throughout  the  entire 
length  had  been  circular  as  in  the  transept.  The  elevation  at  present  is  so  little 
compared  with  the  area,  that  until  the  spectator  is  removed  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  building,  nothing  but  the  transept  and  the  lower  tier  of  panneU 
ing  is  visible.  The  beauty  of  appearance  would  have  been  greatly  heightened  too 
if  the  basement  had  been  glazed  according  to  the  original  design,  instead  of  boarded 
as  at  present.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  defects,  tlic  structure  is  one  of  great 
majesty  and  elegance,  which  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  who  gaze 
upon  it,  and  the  astonishment  of  all  who  have  not  been  privileged  to  watch  its 
progress  and  mark  the  mechanical  details  of  its  construction.  Perhaps  the  best 
point  of  view  from  which  to  see  the  Palace  to  advantage  is  afforded  by  a  walk  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Serpentine. 

The  question  of  decoration  has  e^ccited  considerable  discussion.  Many  persons 
have  protested  against  the  proposed 'use  of  white,  blue,  and  yellow  paints,  as  incon- 
gruous and  unwise.  It  has  been  urged,  with  some  plausibility,  that,  as  the  in- 
terest felt  m  the  building  will  be  connected  to  a  great  extent  with  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  composed,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  conceal  them  ;  that  the  iron 
columns  and  girders,  for  instance,  should  be  made  to  wear  a  metallic  appearance, 
instead  of  being  painted  to  represent  flimsy  wooden  spars  and  cross-pieces.  Upon 
this  argument  has  been  based  the  suggestion  that  the  iron-work  should  be  bronzed, 
thus  giving  prominence  to  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  Palace,  as  an  illustration  of 
the  present  state  of  the  building  arts.  Another  suggestion  which  has  been  urged 
with  much  earnestness  is,  that  a  uniform  coat  of  white  paint  be  adopted  throughout. 

On  Monday,  the  30th  ult.,  the  business  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  formally 
transferred  from  Palace-yard  to  the  building  in  Hyde-park, 

It  was  in  contemplation  that,  when  the  Commissioners  obtained  possession  of  the 
building,  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  admission  of  considerable  numbers 
of  the  working  classes  to  see  the  interior.  The  necessity,  however,  for  preventing 
any  obstruction  that  might  lead  to  delay  in  the  progress  of  the  works,  has  com- 
pelled the  authorities  to  give  up  their  original  intention,  and  defer,  for  the  present 
at  all  events,  the  admission  of  any  large  bodies  of  visitors. 
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We  are  glad  to  hear  from  numerous  quarters  that  the  societies,  formed  for  the 
purj^ose  of  husbanding  funds  for  a  visit  to  London,  and  economizing  the  expenses, 
are  progressing  favourably — that  their  subscribers  are  increasing  in  numbers,  and 
that  the  payments  are,  generally  speaking,  made  regularly  and  punctually.      As 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  these  associations,  we  may  instance  that  at  Norwich, 
which  originated  with  the  hand-loom  weavers,  but  which  now  embraces  operatives 
of  all  trades.      The  subscription  in  this  case  amounts  to  one  shilling  fortnightly. 
By  a  special  provision  this  club  is  open  to  tradesmen  who  are  admitted  on  the  pay- 
ment of  20s.  weekly  to  a  participation  of  the  benefits  of  the  association.      At 
Dublin  a  large  meeting,  attended  by  citizens,  has  beenheM  in  the  theatre  to  hear 
an  address  from  Mr.  "VV.  H.  Porter.      That  gentleman  stated  that  the  object  of  his 
addressing  them  was  to  show  the  desirableness  of  enabling  them  to  visit,  with  as 
much  facility  as  possible,  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.      It  was  the  wish  of  the 
Dublin  Executive  Committee  to  stir  up,  if  possible,  the  thinking  portion  of  the  Dub- 
lin artisans  and  mechanics  to  visit  the  Exhibition,  and  obtain  knowledge  there.     In 
England  they  had  been  forming  cltibs   to  facilitate  the  same  object,  and  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee  deemed  it  most  desirable  that  some  similar  measure  for  that  pur- 
pose should  be  put  into  operation  here.      The  expediency  of  organizing  clubs  was 
then    submitted  to  the  meeting  to   he  decided  by  a  show  of  hands,  it  having  been 
previously  explained  that  owing  to  the  distance  and  the  shortness  of  the  time  now 
left  for  their  arrangements,  a  subscripition  of  less  than  2s.  6d.  per  week  would  be  in- 
sufficient.   The  show  of  hands  being  in.  favour  of  the  project,  the  preliminary  steps 
were  taken  for  the  formation  of  rules. 

Amongst  the  latest  places  in  which  societies  have  been  formed  are  Belfast, 
Aberdeen,  Chester,  Devizes,  Dowlais,  Bridport,  Beverley,  and  Rugeley,  in  e\ety 
instance  with  marked  success.  At  Bricdport,  at  the  inaugural  meeting,  upwards  of 
fifty  members  were  enrolled.  Very  active  measures  are  being  taken  at  Aberdeen 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Lord  Provost,  and  with  the  Co-operation  of  the  Steam 
Navigation  Company.  The  Bridlington  ^Club  is  to  consist  of  an  unlimited  number 
of  both  sexes,  to  be  called  *•  The  BridlLngton  International  Exhibition  Visiting 
Society."  At  Whitby  a  large  number  of  j^ersons  enrolled  their  names  as  members, 
agreeing  to  pay  9d.  per  week  towards  defra  ying  expenses. 

If  in  any  districts  this  matter  has  been  n,eglected,  we  urge  our  friends  to  attend 
to  it  without  any  further  delay,  or  the  opp  ortunity  will  have  passed  away.  We 
remind  them,  too,  that  the  advantages  offered  by  railway  companies,  in  consequence 
of  the  arrangements  made  with  the  Commissioners,  are  only  guaranteed  to  the 
members  of  clubs. 


France.  —  In    numerous    branches     of 
manufacture  the  French  exhibitors  will,  in 
all  probability,   form  our  most  formidable 
competitors.  *  Our  readers  may,  therefore, 
be  interested  in  knowing  what  may  be  ex- 
pected at  the  World's  Show  from  our  inge- 
nious neighbours.     We  have,  accordingly, 
gleaned  some   information    on    this    point 
from  sources  to  be  relied  upon.     It  must 
be  lemembered   that  in  some  respects  the 
French  have  a  great  advantage  over  our- 
selves.    They  have  long  been  familiar  with 
the  machineiy  of  Industrial  Exhibitions, 
and  have  become  practised  from  experience 
in  all  their  requirements.     There  is,  more- 
over, every  disposition  on  the  part  of  all 
the  producing  classes  to  take  part  in  the 
rivalry  to   which  they  have  been  invited. 
The  Exhibition  is  spoken  of  in  the  highest 
terms  of  eulogy  as  worthy  of  a  liberal,  enter- 
prising, and  enhghtened  people.    The  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  scheme  and  the  vast 


arra  ngements  everywhere  making  in  Eng- 
land for  efficiently  carrying  out  the  con- 
templated work,  elicit  the  surprise  and  the 
admiration  of  the  Parisian  manufacturers. 
And  there  can  be  no  question  that  they 
will  respond  eagerly  to  our  challenge,  arid 
nearly  all  the  leading  houses  of  Paris  ar'e 
busily  PiUgaged  in  preparations.  The  silver- 
smiths a  nd  jewellers  will  contribute  nuriie- 
rous  artiicles  of  unique  design  and  beautiful 
manufacture,  and  the  specimens  of  bronze 
and  ornamental  iron-work  will  be  especially 
rich. 

The  cutleifs  of  Paris,  it  is  said,  are  un- 
willing to  enter  the  lists  with  the  workmen 
of  Sheffield  I,  but  two  or  three  of  the  prin- 
cipal gunsmiths,  and  several  sword  cutlers, 
intend  to  ej  .hibit. 

The  carvers  in  wood  and  marble  are  ex- 
ceedingly busy„  and  will  no  doubt  s^nd  some 
very  beautifiil  .examples  of  their  handicraft. 
The  ParisianjS  ;  admire  ornamental  furniture, 
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consequently  there  is  always  a  great  demand 
for  their  services;  some  of  them  are  most 
clever  artists,  educated  for  a  far  higher  de- 
partment of  art,  but  compelled  by  circum- 
stances to  exercise  their  talents  on  more 
humble  works. 

The  paper-mache  manufacturers,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  very  far  behind  us  ;  there  is 
nothing  worthy  of  the  slightest  comparison 
with  the  produce  of  Birmingham  ;  but  the 
workers  in  buhl  have  attained  a  high  degree 
of  perfection. 

With  respect  to  carpets,  a  luxury  which 
is  coming  into  frequent  use  in  France,  three 
or  four  very  large  houses  are  making  great 
efforts  to  rival  Brussels  and  Axminster. 
The  national  works  at  Gobelin  are  in  full 
activity,  both  in  tapestries  and  carpeting, 
the  result  of  which  we  expect  to  see  in  the 
''Palace  of  Glass"  in  May  next.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  porcelain  of  Sevres. 

The  mercers'  shops  of  Paris  are  filled 
with  the  beautiful  silks  of  Lyons,  and  the 
ribbons  of  St.  Etienne  and  St.  Chamond ; 
and  Spitalfields,  Manchester,  and  Coventry 
must  be  vigilant  and  careful,  to  avoid  defeat 
in  the  impending  contest. 

The  Austriany  Belgian,  and  French 
Government  have  determined  upon  sending 
eleves  (pupils)  from  some  of  the  public 
schools  to  report  specially  on  the  different 
departments  of  the  Exhibition.  A  staff  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  gentlemen  are  to  in- 
spect and  furnish  accounts  of  the  various 
objects  of  interest  for  Austria,  and  the 
Government  of  that  country  have  appointed 
a  commission  to  co-operate  with  the  Royal 
Commission  in  London,  to  protect  the 
interest  of  her  exhibitors.  These  number 
upwards  of  a  thousand.  Hungary  is  to 
forward  samples  of  silk,  which  it  is  expected 
will  rival  the  manufactures  of  the  Italian 
provinces. 

At  Malta,  the  gold  and  silver  smiths,  who 
have  long  been  famous  for  their  personal 
ornaments  in  jewellery,  are  busy  in  pre 
paration.  Each  master  workman,  it  is 
said,  will  produce  a  specimen  of  the  work 
in  which  he  most  excels.  I^apidary  work, 
stone-cutting,  and  inlaying  of  marbles  are 
also  mentioned ;  and  the  lace  and  mittens, 
so  highly  and  justly  admired,  will  be  care- 
fully selected  from  among  the  chief  products 
of  the  island.  

Curious  Seals  from  Delhi.  —  The 
editor  of  a  Delhi  paper  gives  a  description 
of  some  silks  which  ure  being  cut  for  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  to  be  shown  in 
1851.  Budr-oo-deen  Ulee  Khan,  the  well- 
known  chief  of  seal-cutters  at  Delhi,  who 
has  supplied  all  the  highest  authorities  for 
years,  has  exhausted  his  skill  in  producing 


these  chef  d'ceuvres.  The  seal  for  Her 
Majesty  is  a  cornelian,  with  the  corners 
neatly  cut  off;  the  size  about  one  inch 
square.  On  it  is  cut  a  native  inscription,  of 
wliich  the  following  is  a  translation  : — 

*'  First  monarch  of  the  world,  as  Solomon 
in  magnificence,  with  a  court  like  Saturn. 
Empress  of  the  age.  Sovereign  of  the  seal. 
The  source  of  beneficence.  By  the  grace 
of  God,  Queen  of  England  and  Ireland. 
Huler  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Hindostan.  De- 
fender of  the  Faith  of  Christ.  The  great 
Queen  Victoria." 

Prince  Albert's  seal  is  of  the  same  size, 
but  cut  on  a  blood-stone,  and  has  the  fol- 
lowing (translation)  : — 

**The  distinguished  by  the  aid  rf  God. 
The  noblest  of  the  family  of  Brunswick. 
The  honoured  companion  of  the  great 
Queen.  Prince  highest  in  rank,  great  in 
dignity,  the  chief  in  excellence  of  the 
English  Court,  Albert,  &c." 

He  has  prepared  two  beautiful  emeralds 
for  seal-rings,  to  be  presented  by  himself  as 
specimens  of  his  art.  One  for  the  Queen, 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length  by  two- 
eighths  in  breadth,  on  which  the  following 
lines  are  beautifully  cut : — 

"  Badshah  Buhr-o-bur. 
Adil,  bu  tuyeed-i-Khoda. 
Hookm  ran  dur  huft. 
Kishwur,  Mulkih  Victoria.'' 

Translation. — "  Sovereign  of  the  sea  and 
land.  The  just,  by  the  favour  of  God. 
Governor  of  the  world  (or  the  seven  cli- 
mates).    Queen  Victoria." 

The  one  for  Prince  Albert  is  of  the  same 
size,  but  has  simply  the  Christian  names 
before  enumerated. 


President  Filmore  and  the  Exhi" 
BITION.— It  was  expected  that  the  Presi" 
dent  of  the  United  States  \Yould  be  amongst 
the  personages  to  reach  London  in  1851, 
but  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Stell,  of  Manchester,  dissipates  the  expec- 
tation of  that  pleasure  ; — '*  Washington 
City,  D.  C,  United  States,  Dec.  1,  ISoO.— 
William  S.  Stell,  Esq.,  Manchester.— My 
dear  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  your  kind  letter  of  the 
8th  ult.,  through  Mr.  Randall,  expressir-g 
the  hope  that  I  may  visit  the  World's  Fair 
in  London  in  May  next,  and  assuring  me 
that  if  I  do  so  I  shall  receive  a  cordial  wel- 
conje  from  my  countrymen  in  England,  and 
tendering  me  the  hospitalities  of  your  own 
house  whilst  I  remained  at  Manchester. 
Previous  to  the  death  of  my  lamented  pre- 
decessor, I  had  anticipated  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  London  at  the  time  of  the  Fair, 
but  I  deem  it  now  impossible  to  leave  my 
official  duties  here,  and  your  kind  letter 
causes  a  still  deeper  regret  at  my  disap- 
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pointment.  Were  it  pQssible  for  me  to  be 
absent  for  such  a  length  of  time,  nothing 
could  be  more  gratifying  than  to  accept 
your  proffered  hospitalities.  I  well  recol- 
lect meeting  you  and  your  lady  in  the  fall 
of  1837,  and  should  be  extremely  happy  to 
renew  the  acquaintance.  Independent  of 
that,  I  have  always  felt  a  strong  desire  to 
visit  Great  Britain.  Its  soil  is  classic 
ground  to  me,  and  I  should  be  most  happy 
to  be  able  to  make  a  personal  comparison 
between  the  leading  men  of  that  country 
and  my  own,  and  to  see  how  far  we  have 
improved  upon  the  political  institutions  of 
the  mother  country.  But  this  must  be  de- 
ferred till  a  more  convenient  season. — Ac- 
cept my  thanks  for  your  kindness,  remember 
me  most  cordially  to  your  lady,  and  believe 
me  truly  yours,  Millard  Filmore." 

Forthcoming  Exhibition  in  America. 
— A  correspondent  of  the  Art  Journaly 
writing  from  Philadelphia,  says :  **  Our 
American  project  has  assumed  an  increased 
importance  from  the  patronage  of  the  Ame- 
rican Government.  It  has  appropriated 
Governor's  Island,  in  the  harbour  of  New 
York,  for  the  purpose,  with  a  Government 
guard.  The  island  is  within  two  minutes 
and  a-half  of  the  city  by  steam,  has  a  fort 
upon  it,  and  about  thirty  acres  of  level 
ground  at  our  disposal.  Every  facility  of 
making  it  a  bonded  warehouse  has  been 
granted,  and  the  President  wishes  his  name 
to  go  to  the  world  at  the  head  of  a  list  of 


honorary  patrons,  in  which  the  governors 
of  our  separate  States  unite.  As  I  told  you 
in  London,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  make 
a  mercantile  transaction,  in  the  nature  of  a 
consignment,  of  it,  in  preference  to  placing 
it  in  the  hands  of  an  institute,  so  that  the 
goods  may  be  taken  care  of  and  sold  to  the 
best  advantage.  Mr.  William  B.  Draper, 
of  New  York,  will  be  the  consignee,  and  as 
his  references  in  London  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent will  be  of  the  highest  character,  his 
next  circular  from  London  cannot  fail  to 
carry  the  conviction  with  it  that  the  project 
will  be  carried  out  in  integrity  and  the  ut- 
most good  faith.  My  countrymen,  of  all 
political  parties,  view  the  plan  with  favour." 


Arrival  op  Contributions  from 
Canada. — The  ship  Pearl,  which  had  ar- 
rived in  the  docks  from  Montreal  and  Que- 
bec, has  brought  from  the  former  place,  as 
a  portion  of  a  large  general  cargo  of  Cana- 
dian productions,  107  packages'of  sundry 
goods,  consigned  to  order,  and  officially  de- 
clared to  be  intended  for  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition of  Industry  of  all  Nations  in  Hyde- 
park.  The  whole  of  these  packages,  being 
the  first  consignment  of  this  nature  from 
the  British  North  American  provinces,  will, 
in  pursuance  of  the  approval  regulations 
of  the  commissioners  of  customs,  be  placed 
in  the  bonded  premises  until  the  building 
in  Hyde-park  is  ready  for  their  reception  at 
their  intended  destination. 


ANSWERS   TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 
Tl^e  have  received  several  communications  co7itaining  inquiries  relative  to  the  Great 
Exhibition.    It  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  answer  them  by  letter ;  but  we  shall  be 
happy,  as  far  as  space  will  admits  to  reply    to  our  correspondents  through  the  pages  of 
The  Working  Man's  Friend. 


Schemer.  —  The  railway  arrangements  re- 
quiring parties  of  as  many  as  250  persons  to  a 
special  train,  will  probably  render  the  general 
adoption  of  the  plan  you  speak  of  impossible. 
Families,  however,  in  many  towns,  are  acting 
upon  it,  combining  to  take  a  house  for  the  season, 
and  arranging  to  divide  its  occupation  among 
them,  by  separate  sitting  rooms,  but  a  common 
table,  and  making  use  of  it  in  a  pre-arranged 
succession,  determined  by  lot. 

Teetotaler. — An  address  of  respectful  re- 
monstrance has  been  adopted  by  the  National 
Temperance  Society,  for  presentation  to  Prince 
Albert,  with  reference  to  the  beer  presented  to 
the  men  on  the  occasion  of  his  Eoyal  Highness's 
visit  to  the  Building.  The  following  is  one  of  the 
passages  :'- 

••  We  have  noticed,  also,  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, that  in  the  regulations  for  the  refreshment 
of  the  visitors  to  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  a 
clause  has  been  inserted,  with  the  approbation  of 
your  Royal  Highness,  prohibiting  the  sale  or 
supply  of  any  intoxicating  beverages,  even  in  the 
emallest  quantity,  to  any  parties. 

"  While  these  circumstances  have  filled  our 


hearts  with  joy,  at  the  exercise  of  your  great  and 
powerful  influence  in  favour  of  one  of  the  most 
important  movements  of  the  present  age — the 
promotion  of  temperate  habits  among  all  classes 
of  our  countrymen — we  frankly  acknowledge  to 
your  Eoyal  Highness  that  we  have  felt  a  corre- 
sponding degree  of  sorrow  at  learning,  from  the 
public  journals,  that  your  first  official  visit  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  now  erecting  of  the  Exhibition 
was  attended  by  the  entry  of  a  brewer's  dray,  with 
250  gallons  of  beer  to  be  drunk  by  the  workmen 
employed  on  the  edifice,  and  that  their  vociferous 
cheers'  were  as  much  excited  by  the  appearance  of 
this  miscalled  *  boon,'  as  by  your  august  presence 
at  the  same  moment  of  time. 

*•  We  would  fain  hope  that  this  incident  was 
neither  designed  by,  nor  approved  of,  your  Eoyal 
Highness  ;  but,  associated,  as  it  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be,  with  your  first  Eoyal  visit  to  this 
noble  pile,  it  cannot  fail  to  give  the  sanction  of 
your  high  rank,  superior  intelligence,  and  known 
philanthropy,  to  this  mode  of  exercising  hos- 
pitality among  the  working  classes." 

Edward  S.  ( Brentwood, )--Thankyau'j  your 
suggestion  shall  be  attended  to. 
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TECHNICAL    EXPOSITOK. 


s.  noun-substantive ;  a,  adjectiTC. 


A  Aban'donment,  5.  the  act  oi  forsaking, 
A  term  used  chiefly  in  marine  insurance. 
Before  the  owner  of  an  insured  vessel  can 
demand  the  stipulated  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  his  ship,  he  must  abandon  to  the 
underwriters,  or  insurers,  all  interest  in  the 
property  which  may  be  saved  from  the 
wreck. 

Aba'tement,  s.  This  word  is  derived  from 
the  French  abater^  which  means  to  beat 
down,  remove,  or  destroy.  In  law  it  is  used 
in  three  senses — namely,  that  of  abating,  or 
removing,  a  nuisance ;  abating,  or  over- 
throwing, an  action  or  indictment ;  abating, 
or  illegally  intruding  upon,  the  rights  of 
freehold  property.  In  commerce  it  signifies 
an  allowance  made  or  required,  so  as  to 
lower  the  price  of  goods. 

Abattoir',  s.  the  French  name  for  a  place 
where  cattle  are  slaughtered. 

Abduc'tion,  s.  from  the  Latin  word  dbduc- 
tiOy  to  lead  off.  It  is  the  taking  away,  by 
force,  fraud,  or  intimidation,  any  female 
from  her  parents  or  guardians.  The  crime 
is  felony  by  the  English  law. 

Aberra'tion,  s.  the  act  of  deviating.  The 
**  aberration  of  light"  is  a  remarkable  astro- 
nomical appearance,  being  a  seeming  altera- 
tion in  the  place  of  a  star.  This  arises  from 
the  continued  motion  of  the  spectator,  and 
of  the  light  which  brings  the  impression  of 
the  star  to  his  eye. 

Abky'ance,  s,  a  law  term,  derived  from 
the  French  bayer,  to  expect.  "When  pro- 
perty is  not  vested  in  any  individual,  but  is 
ready  to  be  vested  in  the  first  person  who 
may  legally  claim  it,  the  property  is  said  to 
be  in  abeyance.  The  word  is  commonly  used 
to  signify  anything  that  is  standing  over,  or 
unsettled. 

Ab'luents,  s.  medicines  which  dissolve 
and  carry  off  impurities. 

^  Abor  tion,  s.  a  miscarriage,  or  untimely 
birth ;  any  design  or  production  that  does 
not  come  to  ripeness  or  perfection. 

Abra'sion,  s.  the  act  of  rubbing  off.  In 
mechanics  it  signifies  wearing  away  by  fric- 
tion, or  the  rubbing  of  one  thing  against 
another. 

Ab'scess,  s.  from  a  Latin  word,  abscedo, 
implying  separation ;  but  it  is  commonly 
used  to  describe  an  inflammatory  swelling 
containing  matter. 

Absor  ption,  s.  from  absorbeo,  to  suck 
up.  In  physiology  it  means  the  taking  up 
by  minute  vessels,  situated  at  every  point 
of  the  body,  certain  substances  or  liquids, 


and  distributing  them  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  body.  Thus,  the  human  han4  is 
capable  of  imbibing,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
an  ounce  and  a-half  of  warm  wat«p.  Ab- 
sorption explains  many  matters  connected 
with  health  and  disease,  as,  for  instance, 
a  few  minutes'  exposure  to  the  impure  at- 
mosphere of  a  marsh,  or  swamp,  may 
produce  protracted  ague,  and  sometimes 
instantaneous  death. 

Abut'ment,  s.  that  which  joins  to,  or 
borders  upon,  another  object.  The  solid 
supports  at  the  ends  of  a  bridge,  or  arch, 
are  called  its  abutments.  In  engineeringy 
it  is  any  part  at  which  a  moving  power  rises 
or  stops.  In  an  ordinary  steam-engine  each 
end  of  the  cylinder  acts  as  an  abutment  for 
the  steam,  which,  being  unable  to  expand 
itself  in  the  direction  of  the  fixed  obstruc- 
tion, spends  its  whole  force  against  the' 
piston  which  is  moveable. 

Aoad'emy,  s.  from  Academia,  a  garden  iu 
the  suburbs  of  Athens,  the  favourite  resort 
of  Socrates  and  his  disciples,  but  owing  its 
celebrity  as  a  seat  of  philosophy  to  Plato, 
who  established  his  school  there,  and  pre- 
sided over  it  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
Hence  the  followers  of  Plato  were  called 
the  Academics.  It  is  now  used  as  a  general 
name  for  schools  or  learned  societies. 

Accel'erated  Motion,  s.  to  accele- 
rate means  to  increase  the  speed  of  any 
movement.  In  mechanics,  when  a  body 
falls  from  any  height,  the  motion  in- 
creases as  it  approaches  the  ground  ;  this 
is  called  accelerated  motion. 

Acceptance,  s,  the  signing  a  bill  of  ex- 
change, and  thereby  agreeing  to  pay  it  on 
a  certain  day;  this  is  commonly  called  **a 
note  of  hand." 

Ac'cent,  s.  Accent  in  grammar  denotes 
certain  marks  placed  over  syllables  to  regu- 
late their  pronunciation  ;  f  hey  are  three — 
the  acute  ('),  the  grave  (^),  and  the  cir- 
cumflex C).  In  mathematics  accents  are 
used  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  would 
arise  from  the  use  of  many  letters  in  pro- 
blems; thus,  different  magnitudes  of  tlie 
same  kind  are  expressed  by  the  same  let- 
ter, but  with  an  accent.  Accent  in  music 
is  the  emphasis  given  to  certain  notes  in 
a  bar  in  common  time,  the  bar  of  which  is 
divided  into  four  parts,  the  first  and  third 
are  accented,  the  second  and  fourth  are 
unaccented;  in  triple  time  the  accent  is  on 
the  first  note,  the  second  and  third  are  un- 
accented, and  so  on  with  the  rest. 

AccEs'isARY,  8.  in  law,  one  who  is  guilty 
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of  a  felonious  offence,  not  as  chief  actor, 
but  1)7  command,  advice,  instigation,  or  con- 
cealment. An  accessa!ry  before  the  fact  is 
one  who,  being  absent  at  the  time  of  the 
crime  committed,  yet  procures,  counsels,  or 
orders  another  to  commit  a  crime.  An  ac- 
cessary after  the  fact  is  one  who,  knowing 
that  a  man  has  committed  a  felony,  re- 
ceives, relieves,  or  assists  him.  The  punish- 
ment of  accessaries  before  the  fact  is  the 
same  as  that  which  is  by  law  inflicted  on 
the  principal ;  and  accessaries  after  the  fact 
are  made  punishable  with  imprisonment 
proportioned  to  the  heinpusness  of  the  ori- 
ginal crime. 

Ac'ciDENCE,  s.  a  name  given  to  a  book 
teaching  the  first  parts  of  the  grammar  of 
any  language. 

Accip'iENT,  s.  a  receiver. 

Accom'paniment,  s.  something  added  to 
another,  either  for  relief  or  embellishment. 
In  77tusic  it  is  the  subordinate  part,  or  parts, 
accompanying  a  voice,  or  voices,  or  a  prin- 
cipal instrument.  Thus  the  pianoforte  part 
of  a  song  is  an  accompaniment,  the  air  it- 
self being  the  principal. 

Accumula'tion,  s.  In  political  economy 
this  is  the  act  of  adding  one  saving  to  an- 
other, for  the  purpose  of  forming  capital. 

Achromat'ic,  a.  an  optical  term,  signify- 
ing **  without  colour."  It  is  used  in  speak- 
ing of  telescopes  and  other  combinations  of 
glass,  to  -describe  those  which  are  so  con- 
trived that  the  image  does  not  present  those 
coloured  fringes  round  its  edge  which  are 
usual  in  common  glasses. 

A'ciDS,  s.  This  is  a  name  given  to  a  nu- 
merous and  important  class  of  chemical 
bodies.  Acids  are  usually  sour,  they  are 
easily  dissolved  in  water,  they  turn  most 
blue  colours  red,  they  readily  combine  with 
alkalies  and  earths,  and  they  act  powerfully 
upon  most  metals.  Acids  are  found  in  all 
the  kingdoms  of  nature.  The  phosphoric 
a^cid  existing  in  bone,  is  of  animal  origin  ; 
the  citric  and  oxalic  acids  are  products  of 
vegetation ;  the  carbonic  and  sulphuric  acids 
are  very  common  in  mineral  bodies ;  and 
the  chromic  and  arsenious  acids  are  found 
in  mineral  bodies  only. 

Acous'ttcs,  s.  the  science  which  treats  of 
the  nature  of  sounds  its  effects  on  the  human 
ear,  and  the  theory  of  musical  concord  and 
harmony.  The  word  also  describes  medi- 
cines used  to  assist  the  hearing. 

Agiios'tic,  s.  a  short  poem  or  verse,  so 
contrived  that  the  first  letter  of  each  line 
shall,  when  put  together,  form  a  word  or 
name. 

Ac'tuary,  .  s.  the  registrar  or  clerk  of  a 
court,  or  one  who  matiages  the  business  of 
a  commercial  or  insurance  company.  I 


Ac'tion,  s.  the  state  of  motion.  In  me- 
chanics it  is  the  pressure  or  striking  of  one 
thing  against  anotlier;  in  painting  and 
SGiUpture  it  applies  to  the  position  of  the 
figures  introduced ;  in  morals  it  is  an  act 
performed  by  an  agent  capable  of  distin- 
guishing right  from  wrong ;  in  war  it  is  a 
struggle  for  victory  between  opposing  par- 
ties ;  in  law  it  is  a  suit  or  process. 

Acupunctura'tion,  s.  a  method  of  bleed- 
in  g  by  making  punctures  in  the  muscles  of 
the  human  body. 

Addi'tion,  s.  the  putting  together  two  or 
more  numbers.  It  is  the  first  of  the  four 
fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic. 

Adhe'sion,  s.  the  property  by  which  two 
distinct  substances  adhere  to  each  other. 

Ad  valor  em,  a.  according  to  value.  The 
term  is  used  in  reference  to  duties  levied 
according  to  the  value  or  worth  of  the  goods 
as  declared  by  the  owner. 

Ad'vocate,  s.  from  the  Latin  advocaro^  to 
call  in  aid.  Among  the  Romans  an  advo- 
cate was  a  person  skilled  in  the  laws.  In 
English  courts  advocates  are  usually  termed 
pleaders,  or  counsel. 

Advow'son,  5.  the  right  to  present  a 
clergyman  to  a  vacant  church  or  benefice. 

Ae'rolite,  s.  a  name  given  to  meteoric 
stones,  or  bodies  which  have  fallen  on  the 
earth  from  the  atmosphere.  Some  of  these 
have  weighed  only  a  few  grains,  others  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  pounds. 

Aerol'qgy,  or  Aero-dynamics,  s.  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  motion  of  the 
air,  or  of  the  mechanical  effects  of  air  put 
in  motion. 

Aerom'eter,  ^.  a  machine  for  weighing 
air. 

Aer'onaut,  s.  one  who  sails  through  the 
air  in  a  balloon,  or  otherwise. 

Aeronau'tics,  s.  Aerostat'ics,  s.  the 
science  of  sustaining  bodies  suspended  in 
the  air,  as  in  balloons. 

Aesthe'tics,  s.  from  a  Greek  word  which 
signifies  *'  I  am  sensible,"  or  **I  feel."  Th& 
name  given  to  a  branch  of  learned  inquiry, 
the  object  of  which  is  a  philosophical  theory 
of  the  beautiful,  whether  in  poetry  .py  the 
fine  arts. 

Affida'vit,  5.  a  deposition  on  oath. 

Affin'ity,  s,  in  law  a  relationship  by 
marriage  ;  in  chemistry  a  tendency  of  bodies 
to  combine,  as  in  the  case  of  acids  and  al- 
kalies, which  unite  and  form  a  neutral  salt. 

Affla'tus,  s,  a  vapour,  or  breath.  In 
theology y  the  communication  of  the  power 
or  spirit  of  prophecy. 

Af ':FLyx,  AFFiiyx'iON,  s,  the  act  of  fiojy- 
ing. 
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We  have  so  frequently  referred  to  this  subject,  that  we  are  afraid  our  friends  will 
grow  tired  of  it ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  John  Bull  will  not  easily  be  aroused.  You 
must  talk,  and  talk,  and  talk  again,  before  he  will  stir  a  peg.  •*  Line  upon  line, 
line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precex^t,  precept  upon  precept,'*  seem  to  be  as  necessary 
now  as  in  the  days  of  Isaiah.  Well,  w^e  do  not  complain  of  all  this;  for  John, 
though  rather  dull  and  sceptical  at  first,  is  an  honest  old  fellow,  and  can  be  in- 
fluenced by  reason  and  argument ;  and,  when  thus  moTed,  all  the  world  cannot 
stop  him ;  nay,  generally  speaking,  he  will  not  halt  until  he  has  given  his  own 
motion  to  the  whole  world.  What  a  deal  of  talking  and  writing  was  necessary 
before  Slavery  could  be  abolished  !  But,  Avhen  once  it  was  done  in  the  British 
Empire,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  it  was  done  for  the  whole  world.  Tho 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Corn-latos.  What  a  vast  amount  of  labour  was  bestowed 
on  that  point,  which  hardly  required  a  word  !  Why,  Cobden,  Bright,  and  others — 
many  glorious  working  men  and  working  women  among  the  rest — uttered  speeches 
enough,  if  measured  by  the  yard,  to  go  several  times  round  the  earth,  or  perhaps 
to  reach  the  planet  Jupiter,  before  you  could  make  the  leading  Bulls  believe 
that  it  was  not  right,  just,  humane,  benevolent,  and  eminently  Christian,  for  the 
rich,  who  rolled  in  wealth,  to  tax  the  loaf  of  the  starving  poor  !  But,  the  bread- 
tax  abolished,  and  free  trade  established  in  England,  is  virtually  free  trade  esta- 
blished throughout  the  world.  And  now  we  must  have  a  thorough  good  long  talk 
about  "Taxes  on  Knowledge,"  and,  by-and-by,  this  vile  impost  of  a  dark  and 
barbarous  age  will  be  swept  away ;  and,  swept  away  once,  will  be  swept  away 
for  ever. 

Some  people  imagine  that  this  is  a  question  that  merely  concerns  the  heads,  or 
intellects,  of  the  people  ;  that  it  only  makes  hooks  dear,  and  thus  enables  a  govern- 
ment, more  than  ever  zealous  on  the  question  of  education,  to  take  away  the  key 
of  knowdedge  from  the   masses  !     What  glorious  educationists  the  INIinistry  are, 
seeing  they  give   £100,000  a  year  to  educate  the  people,  and  take  £800,000  a  year 
out  of  their  pockets  in  the  shape  of  a  paper  duty  !     We  are  afraid  that  this  zeal 
about  national  education  has  more  of  the  piety  of  Mawioorm  about  it  than  fell  to 
the  lot  of  those  blades  of  ancient  days  who  created  so  much  fun  for  Swift,  **IIudi- 
bras,"  and  the  Cavaliers.     My  sanctimonious  neighbour,  Solomon  Sneak,  thinks  I 
cannot  afford  to  educate  my  children,  and  therefore  he  obtains  a  law  to  take  out  of 
my  pocket  £80,  and  kindly,  liberally,   and  affectionately  gives  me  back  £10  to 
teach  my  offspring  !     And,  what  is  worse  than  all,  he  contrives  to  get  this  money 
in  such  a  way,  that  he  does  his  utmost  to   prevent   my  youngsters  from  having 
books  after  they  are  taught  to  read.     When  will  the  masses  learn  that  Government 
grants  are,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  Government  robberies,  and  that  the  people  can 
make  grants  to  themselves,  out  of  their  own  purses,  far  easier,  quicker,  and  cheap"er 
than  they  can  by  putting  their  pence  and  their  pounds  into  that  vortex  of  extrava- 
gance, the  national  Exchequer,  whose  guardian,  the  Chancellor,  seems  to  know  so 
little  of  the  real  use  of  money,  that  he  appropriates  nearly  r(.iiTY  millions  a  year 
— not  to  improve  the  intellects  of  the  people,  or  to  preserve  their  lives — but  on  an 
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apparatus  by  which  thousands  of  lives  are  destroyed,  and  thousands  more  plunged 
into  grief  and  misery  ! 

But  this  is  not  all.  Knowledge  is  not  merely  taxed,  but  the  skill,  the  labour, 
the  time,  the  talent — aye,  the  bread  of  the  people,  are  worse  than  taxed  by  this 
impolitic  duty.  To  raise  the  price  of  food  is  bad  enough,  but  to  injure  trade  and 
decrease  labour  is  far  more  cruel,  because  in  doing  this  you  take  away  from  the 
working  classes  the  means  of  obtaining  daily  provision  ;  and  this  is  done  by  the 
Paper  Duty.  Just  take  an  example  ; — In  the  year  1834  the  duty  on  paper  was 
reduced  from  3d.  per  lb.  to  l-a-d.,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  manufacture 
was  increased  80  per  cent.,  or  very  nearly  doubled.  We  now  produce  paper  to  the 
value  of  £4,000,000  annually,  and  therefore  only  think  what  a  large  proportion  of 
this  vast  sum  is  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  working  classes  in  the  shape  of  wages  ; 
and,  consequently,  if  you  increase  the  trade,  you  will  increase  the  employment, 
you  will  raise  the  wages,  you  will  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  operatives  of  the 
empire. 

V  For  it  should  be  observed  that  the  paper  manufacture  can  be  carried  on  in  any 
of  our  rural  districts.  It  does  not  require  a  peculiar  locality,  and  that  we  should 
have  crowded  factories  and  overgrown  towns.  Old  rags  can  be  collected  any- 
where. In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  writer  a  great  deal  of  paper  is  made  out  of 
straw.  The  chief  thing  wanted  will  be  the  means  of  transit,  either  by  water  or 
railway.  Men,  women,  and  children  also  can  work  at  it.  We  trust  that  our 
friends  the  farmers,  who  are  so  loudly  complaining  of  poor-rates — because  free 
trade  has  made  bread  cheap  ! — will  advocate  the  abolition  of  this  iniquitous  duty. 
Many  of  them  may  become  manufacturers  if  they  choose,  and,  by  employing  their 
poor  neighbours,  may  relieve  the  parishes  from  the  burden  of  supporting  them. 
We  believe  that,  were  the  duty  to  be  abolished,  and  education  to  increase,  within 
a  few  years  the  trade  in  this  article  alone  would  be  doubled.  The  supply  of  books 
in  the  country  at  the  present  time  is  most  pitiable.  An  increase  of  ten  pounds 
weight  of  paper,  on  an  average,  in  the  shape  of  books,  to  each  individual  in  the 
land,  would  contain  but  a  very  meagre  amount  of  mental  food  ;  and  yet  this  would 
more  than  double  the  demand  for  labour. 

We  have  just  put  down  the  pen  to  weigh  a  few  books  in  our  library,  and  we  j 
lind  *'  Milton's  Poetical  Works,"  an  ISrno  copy,  weighs  ten  ounces  ;  two  volumes 
of  the  "History  of  England,"  just  published  by  John  Cassell,  eighteen  ounces  ;  a 
"German  Dictionary,"  a  pound  and  a-half;  and  a  small  «' French  Dictionary," 
three-quarters  of  a  pound.  We  do  not  call  ours  a  very  large  library,  but  the  ceiling 
cracks  under  its  weight.  We  have  often  had  to  pay  carriage  for  luggage,  because  the 
books  in  the  portmanteau  weighed  so  heavy  ;  and  yet  they  were  only  a  few — not  a 
quarter  of  what  we  wanted  for  travelling  companions.  Now,  we  mention  these  facts 
to  show  our  working  friends  w^hat  a  U'ade  there  will  be  in  "  the  good  time  coming,'* 
when  the  Freehold  Land  Societies  and  other  institutions  shall  give  to  our  working 
friends  the  Suffrage,  &c.,  and  the  light  of  the  workshop  shall  banish  the  darkness 
of  the  Senate,  and  bestow  on  us  a  legislature  free  from  the  barbarism  that  would 
tax  the  knowledge  of  mankind.  We  have  in  our  Houses  of  Parliament  men  whose 
souls  seem  to  have  been  born  in  1551,  and  are  too  obtuse  to  discover  that  1851  is 
three  hundred  years  a-head  of  them.  An  ''incumbent''  literally  means  "a  dead 
weight ;"  and,  alas  !  we  have  not  only  incumbents  of  parishes,  but  we  have  an 
incalculable  dead  weight  of  mental  rubbish,  which  must  be  swept  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  ;  and  England,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  has  too  much  of  this  lumber 
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of  tke  dark  ages.  Therefore,  every  man,  woman,  and  child  must  become  an 
agitator  for  the  repeal  of  a  tax  which  is  one  of  the  foulest  and  most  injurious  im- 
posts of  our  time. 

We  were  struck  just  now,  in  weighing  the  books,  with  the  fact  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  volumes  are  bound  in  clothe  silky  and  leather ;  and  hence,  if  you  multiply 
libraries,  you  will  greatly  increase  the  cotton,  the  silk,  and  the  leather  trade.  We 
shall  want  more  skins  from  abroad,  and  there  are  thousands  of  foreigners  who  will 
gladly  give  us  hides  for  our  manufactures  ;  and  thus  shipping,  sailors,  mer- 
chandise, &c.,  will  be  doubled  and  trebled.  Then  our  silk-weavers  and  cotton- 
spinners  may  lift  their  heads  for  a  benefit. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  mills  that  will  have  to  be  built  and  kept  in  repair 
— the  machinery  that  will  be  wanted  for  paper-manufacturing  establishments  ? 
Here,  independently  of  the  making  of  the  paper,  will  be  thousands  of  hands  kept 
in  full  work,  and  remunerated  with  good  wages,  and  consequently  able  to  procure 
all  the  comforts  of  life  for  their  families.  We  have  long  felt  convinced  that  Eng- 
land is  not  over-peopled  as  yet,  and  that  there  is  no  real  need  for  emigration.  Had 
we  an  enlightened  government  and  equitable  laws,  there  would  be  full  employ- 
ment for  every  operative  in  the  land,  and  no  one  would  be  under  the  necessity  of 
removing  to  Australia,  Port  Natal,  New  Zealand,  or  America,  for  the  want  of  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

Hence  this  Paper  Duty  business  is  not  merely  a  hindrance  to  the  spread  of 
knowledge,  but  it  is  an  aifair  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  body  generally.  It  is 
equivalent  to  a  bread- and- cheese  tax,  a  clothes  tax,  a  labour  tax  ;  or  rather,  we 
should  say,  a  bread-and-cheese,  a  clothes,  a  furniture,  and  a  labour  prohibition^ 
for  it  prevents  hundreds  from  having  any  employment,  and  consequently  robs  them 
of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life.  It  is  a  tax,  or  rather  a  prohibition, 
which  affects  our  outward  and  our  inner  man  ;  for  both  body  and  mind  are  injured 
by  it.  And  it  shows,  further,  what  incompetent  and  unpatriotic  governors  we 
have.  We  fear  that  not  a  few  of  them  are  still  aliens  in  our  country,  and  retaui 
their  hereditary  antipathies  to  the  land  which  has  nourished  and  enriched 
them,  and  to  which  they  owe  their  revenues  and  their  pensions.  Many  of  them 
are  not  really  naturalized  yet.  Providence  has  placed  wealth,  and  comfort,  and 
wisdom  within  our  reach,  but  they  refuse  to  let  us  enjoy  these  bounties.  True 
patriots  seek,  by  every  means,  to  enrich  their  fellow- citizens  and  their  country  ; 
but  England,  alas  !  has  always  been  more  or  less  burdened  with  ?i  junta  of  senators 
who  have  prevented  her  sons  and  daughters  from  enjoying  the  blessings  which 
have  been  placed  within  their  power,  if  the  laws  and  the  taxes  had  not  interfered  ; 
and  these  legislative  nuisances  will  continue,  until  the  people,  with  a  peaceable, 
but  at  the  same  time  with  a  firm  voice,  demand  their  removal. 

We  might  have  shown  from  other  sources  as  well  as  from  books,  that  a  tax  on 
paper  is  a  real  burden  on  the  people.  Almost  everything  is  wrapped  or  packed  in 
paper.  '  It  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  articles  we  have  among  us.  There  is 
hardly  anything  so  much  in  use  ;  so  that,  if  not  a  necessary  of  life,  it  is  a  necessary 
for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  life  ;  and  yet  this  is  the  production  on  which  a 
duty  of  THREE  HALFPENCE  in  the  lb.  is  charged.  A  tradesman  who  has  to  pay  £100 
for  paper,  has  to  give  £40  of  that  sum  to  the  Government  in  the  shape  of  a  tax. 
Not  only  is  the  tea  taxed,  and  the  sugar  taxed,  but  the  State  demands  that  the  rag 
oi  paper  in  which  they  are  carried  shall  be  taxed  also.    Now,  whatever  a  grocer, 
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or  any  one  else,  has  to  pay  in  taxes,  he  must  obtain  back  again  from  his  customers; 
and  thus  the  people  are  taxed  over,  and  over,  and  over  again. 

We  shall  probably  turn  again  to  this  matter  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  we  implore 
our  working  friends  of  both  sexes  to  be  on  the  alert,  and  put  forth  every  power 
they  can  command  to  abolish  the  DUTY  ON  PAPEK. 


THE  WORLD'S  WORKMEN. 


It  has  been  long  the  custom  "with  a  certain 
class  of  speakers  and  writers,    to   use  the 
term  **  working  men"  as   applicable  only 
to  those  whose  livings  are  obtained  by  hard 
bodily  manual  labours.    Never  was  there  a 
greater  mistake,  as  we  shall  humbly  attempt 
to  prove.     It  is  true  that,  to  a  certain  as- 
certainable  extent,   the  phrase    h^s  been 
rightly  employed;  but  to  limit  it  to  those 
only  whose  callings  necessitate  the  exertion 
of  the  physical  powers,  is  a  grand  error, 
since  it  has  been  proved  that  mental  labour 
is  of  itself  a  greater  tax  upon  the  bodily 
health  than  any  merely  hard  work  in  the 
ordinary  s£nse  of  the  term,  and  that  the 
want  of  a  sound  body  has  been  the  frequent 
cause  of  failure  in  regard  to  the  possession 
of  a  healthy  mind.     The  ancients  knew  this 
well,  and  therefore  has  their  recognition  of 
the  fact  descended  to  us  in  the  well-known 
form,  "  Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano^** — '*  A 
sound  mind  in  a  sxjund  body." 

Into  the  error,  of  thinking  themselves 
the  only  workers,  mechanics  and  labourers 
have  too  readily  fallen,  till  at  last  it  has 
come  to  be  considered  amongst  them  that 
mere  mental  labour  is  no  labour  at  all,  and 
that  the  followers  of  any  pursuit  which  re- 
quir-esno  exertion  of  muscles  and  extensors 
are  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  "working 
classes."  Indeed  we  ourselves  have  un- 
wittina;ly  fostered  the  idea  in  addressing 
our  Friend,  more  particularly  to  the 
*'  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of 
water :"  in  this  we  have  probably  erred  a 
little ;  but  as  hitherto  they  have  had  no 
literary  organ  of  their  oWn,  the  errOr  has 
been  on  the  right  side,  and  productive  of  a 
world  of  good. 

The  terrn  **  working  men"  has  been  oc- 
casionally used,  too,  as  one  of  reproach  ; 
but  in  this  respect  we  are  gradually  getting 
wiser,  as  we  recognise  the  ftct  of  the  ma- 
jority of  people  in  the  world  being  obliged 
to  live  by  labour,  and  that  labour  itself  is 
ho7ioiirable.  We  were  born  to  it,  most  of 
us,  and  that  is  a  sorry  time  when  we  expe- 
rience a  failure  in  the  resources  whence  it 
springs.  The  curse  pronounced  on  Adam 
and  his  seed  for  ever—"  In  the  sweat  of 
thy  face  thou  shalt  eat  bread" — is  turned 
into  a  blessing,  for  it  is  certain  that  with- 
out occupation  of  some  soi*t  man  becomes 


a  heavy,  inane,  inanimate  being.    We 


all 


recollect  the  nursery  warning  — 

"For  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do  ;" 

and  therefore  we  must  work  to  keep  our- 
selves in  mental  as  well  as  physical  health. 
And  that  labour  is  honourable   we  have 
higher  warrant  than  any  merely  social  con- 
sideration. St.  Paul  exhorts  us  to  be  "  not 
slothful    in  business,"     but    "  fervent   in 
spirit,   serving  the  Lord;"  and  the    wise 
Solomon,  addressing  those  who  would  waste 
the  precious  gift  of  life  in  luxurious   idle- 
ness, directs  their  consideration  to  the  little 
insects  of  the  field  as  a  pattern  of  industry 
— '*  Goto  the  ant,  thou  sluggard;  consider 
her  ways,  and  be   wdse  ;  which  having  no 
guide, '  overseer,    or    ruler,   provideth  her 
meat  in  the   summer,  and    gathereth   her 
food  in   the   harvest."     What  a  lesson  of 
wise  prudence  have  we  here  !  Again  :  "  The 
labour  of  the  foolish  wearieth,"  but  *'  the 
sleep  of  a  labouring  man  is  sweet,  whether 
he  eat  little  or  much."  ,    ,  .  ^ 

A  little  anecdote  will  illustrate  otiV  mean- 
ing :  v/e  have  it  from  the  mouth  of  a  friend. 
At  a  temperance  meeting  held  in  the  days 
when  the  good  of  abstinence  was  less  un- 
derstood than  at  present,  a  labouring  maii, 
an  engineer,  we  think,  got  up  to  speak,  arid 
after  relating  his  experiences — '*  I  am  much 
obliged  to   you,  gentlemen,"  says  he,  turn- 
ing  to  the   others   on  the  platform,    *'  for 
coming  forward  in  our  behalf,  but  thiis  iis 
entirely  a  working  man's  question,  quite  a 
working  man's  business,  and  with  it  only 
working  men  can  prosper,  or  have  to.  do  ;", 
and  so  on.     When  he  sat  dowii,  lour  friend 
said  to  him,  "Roberts,  do  you  know  w-hat 
Solomen  meant  when  he  said,  '  Mii4^i  sHidy 
is  a  weariness  to  the  fleshV  ^^     '' No,"  j-e- 
plied    Roberts,     ^'  I    did    not    know"  that 
Solomon  had  ever  said  so."    *'  But  he  ha$^'' 
rejoined  our  friend,  *'  and  when  next  y?ou 
tell  an  audience  that  your  standing  close  to 
the    furnace,     and    lifting    weights,    &'c., 
weary    your  flesh,    don't  forget  that  w€v 
who  think,  and  study,  and  write,  weary  ouY 
flesh  also,  though  we  may  sit  still  most  .pf 
the  day  in   a   comfortable    room."      Ah  T! 
well,"  said  the  other,  "  I  dare  say  ybu  iatfe 
right;  we  are  a/Z  working  men."  .  j'? 

Now,  let  us  consider :  there  is  a  pale  tfiin 
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man,  in  a  fashionable  suit  of  black,  sianding 
behind  a  counter,  on  which  is  displayed  the 
choicest  productions  of  the  loom.     On  the 
other   side    two    ladies,  elegantly   attired ; 
they   are  about  to  make  a  purchase  ;    but 
they  are  here  to  please,  and  roll  after  roll 
of  silk,  and  piece  after  piece  of  ric!i  velvet 
and  poplin  and  tabinetare  taken  down  from 
their  shelves  and  thrown  by  the  dexterous 
hands  of  the   pale   young   man  in  various 
forms  of  beauty,  till  at  last  the  whole  coun- 
ter, with  a  chair  or  two  and  a  table  in  front, 
presents  an  appearance  of  rich  confusion. 
But  as  the  variety  has  become  greater,  the 
hesitation  of  the  ladies  has  become  more 
apparant,   and,  in    the   mass   of    splendid 
and   varied   materials   of    many  hues   and 
colours,  they  are  puzzled  which  to  choose. 
At  last   one,    taking   out  her   watch,    dis- 
covers it  is  past  nine  at  night ;  and  with  a 
fond  lingering  look  at  the  piles  of  splendour 
lying  before  them,  on  which   the  light  of 
many  a  shaded  lamp  is  cast,  they  rise  grace- 
fully   and    inform  the  shopman   they  will 
call  in  the  morning — they  think  they  should 
prefer  seeing  the  goods   by  daylight.     The 
young   man   bows   politely,   and  holds  the 
door  open  that  they  may  pass  out  into  the 
street,  and  then  turns  wearily  to  the  luaded 
counter.     He  has  to  roll  up,  pack  up,  re- 
move, clear  away,  and  put  each  separate 
article  in  its  own  particular  place,  before  he 
goes  to  bed.     It  is  three  hours'  work;  he 
has  been  standing  behind  that  counter  ever 
since  seven  in   the  morning,  with  just  an 
hour's  intermission   for  meals ;    seventeen 
hours  a  day,  and  obliged  to  look  polite  and 
pleased,  even  though  his  head  is  aching  and 
his  limbs  are  weary    Think  you,  he  is  not 
entitled  to  be  called  a  working  man  ?    As 
much  so  as  the  weaver  who  sat  before  the 
loom  at  which  the  stuffs  were  made,  or  the 
dyer  who  dyes  the  colours,  or   the  sailors 
who  brought  home  the  silk  from  over  sea, 
or  the  carpenters  who  made  the  blocks  they 
are  rolled  upon,  or  even  the  porters  who 
packed  and  carried  them  from  the  mill  to 
the  railway,  or  from  the  railway  to  the  shop  ^ 

"Ah!"  says  one,  who  looks  over  our 
shoulder  as  we  write,  '*but  we  never  said 
a  draper's  shopman,  or  any  such  like,  could 
not  be  classed  among  working  men ;  but 
how  about  the  richV^ 

Why,  my  friend,  just  come  to  this  win- 
dow with  me  for  a  minute.  You  see  that 
gentleman  in  his  carriage;  he  looks  com- 
fortable and  sleek  enough,  you'll  say.  Well, 
that  gentleman,  sitting  so  cosily  behind 
those  two  noble-looking  brown  horses,  is  a 
well-known  physician,  with  a  most  extensive 
and  lucrative  practice.  He  has  travelled 
some  thirty  miles  to-day,  and  has  visited 
some  dozens  of  patients.  He  is  well 
paid.    I  grant  it ;  but  look  at  the  years  of 


study  and  fatigue,  by  day  and  night— the 
best  part  of  his  life  wasted — he  must  ha^e 
endured  before  he  arrived  at  his  present 
position.  And  as  to  hard  work,  why  thhl 
man  rises  every  morning  of  his  life  at  si  ^ 
o'clock,  and  gives  advice  gratis  from  eight 
till  noon  to  scores  of  applicants,  for  every 
one  of  whom  he  has  a  pleasant  smile  and  a 
consoling  word.  Hard  work !  why  that 
sleek  gentleman  is  called  out  of  his  bed  at 
nights  and  never  thinks  of  grumbling  ;  and 
if,  as  you  say,  he  gets  his  guinea  for  his 
trouble,  why  has  he  not  earned  it  in  toil  of 
body,  and  wear  and  tear  of  mind,  it  may  be 
in  years  of  previous  poverty  and  neglect } 

Look  at  the  rich  merchant  too :  he  toils 
and  toils,  and  is  ever  in  a  fever  of  anxiety 
about  ships  at  sea  and  the  price  of  stocks 
at  home.  He  employs  some  dozen  '*  work- 
ing men,"  in  the  shape  of  clerks  and  ac- 
countants, who  work  as  hard  with  pen  and 
pencil,  ledger  and  invoice,  bills  of  lading 
and  clearance,  as  any  of  the  porters  on  the 
wharf,  and  yet  at  any  moment  a  continentil 
war,  a  diplomatic  quarrel,  or  a  storm  at 
sea,  may  make  a  beggar  of  him.  It  is  said 
of  Rothschild,  the  richest  merchant  of  his 
day,  that  so  great  was  his  anxiety  during 
the  French  revolution  of  1830,  that  for  five 
nights  he  n^yer  slept  a  wink,  and  that 
when  his  friends  saw  him  afterwards  they 
asked  him  if  he  had  been  down  in  a  fever. 
The  working  man — using  the  term  in  its 
every-day  acceptation— seldom  experiences 
any  greater  anxiety  than  to  provide  himself 
with  food  and  raiment.  Yet  who  shall  say 
that  the  merchant  is  not  a  working  man  ? 

The  lawyer^  the  statesma7i,  the  clergy- 
man, the  painter,  the  architect,  the  civil 
engineer,  the  surgeon — do  they  not  work  as 
hard  as  any  labourer  at  factory,  or  mill,  or 
forge,  or  bench,  or  stool,  or  frame,  or  en- 
gine, or  loom,  or  spade  ?  Ay,  that  they 
do.  And  look  at  the  years  of  study  requi- 
site to  acquire  their  several  professions. 
For  the  lawyer  there  are  languages  and 
jurisprudence,  history  and  equity,  prece- 
dents and  cases  without  number,  besides 
the  faculty  of  ready  apprehension,  subtlety 
in  argument,  moderation  in  triumph,  mo- 
desty in  demeanour,  and  good  temper  in 
defeat ;  for  the  statesman  there  are  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  that  inner  history 
of  the  world  and  men  and  motives,  called 
politics,  a  good  and  practicable  acquaint- 
ance with  history  and  the  polite  arts,  lan- 
guages and  literature,  morals  and  statistics, 
together  with  a  memory  stored  with  facts, 
and  a  ready  utterance  to  give  them  cur- 
rency ;  for  the  clergyman  there  are  requi- 
site, besides  the  merely  theological  require- 
ments, a  perfect  acquaintance  with  Latin 
and  Greek  and  Hebrew  and  belles  lettres, 
with  a    gentlemanly  demeanour,  a  moral 
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character  unimpeachable,  a  charity  exten- 
sive, an  eloquent  tongue,  a  powerful  pen, 
and  a  good  heart ;  for  the  painter  there  are 
genius  and  experience,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  world,  besides  tact,  talent,  patience, 
a  steady  love  of  his  art,  and  a  correct  idea 
of  distance,  colour,  form,  feature,  light, 
shade  and  perspective  ;  for  the  architect 
there  are  mathematics,  algebna,  and  figures 
innumerable,  in  which  sciences  the  civil 
engineer  must  also  be  an  adept,  besides  an 
acquaintance  with  drawing  and  general  his- 
tory, designing  and  the  liberal  arts ;  for 
the  surgeon  there  are  absolutely  necessary, 
besides  the  languages,  botany  and  chemistry, 
a  sound  and  perfect  knowledge  of  physiology, 
anatomy,  surgery,  midwifery,  and  the  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine,  before  he  is  allowed 
to  open  a  shop  or  feel  a  pulse.  Shall  we 
say,  then,  that  these  are  not  working  men 
in  the  very  strictest  sense  of  the  term  ? 

We  have  purposely  omitted  to  say  any- 
thing about  thinking  men,  who  are  workers 
always.  The  poet  at  his  midnight  lamp, 
the  author  at  his  desk,  the  editor  in  his  little 
room  at  night,  and  even  the  novelist,  are 
all  workmen  of  the  highest  class.  Indeed 
the  writers  and  speakers  at  public  meetings 
— they,  at  least,  who  think  and  write  and 
speak  for  the  good  of  the  millions — may  be 
reckoned  among  the  most  useful  of  the 
world's  workmen,  as  the  world  is  beginning 
to  discover. and  acknowledge.  They  are  the 
true  vox  populi^  the  veritable  exponents  of 
a  nation's  will,  the  voice  of  God  in  the 
world. 

But  lest  any  should  think  we  undervalue 
the  men  of  thews  and  sinews,  we  append 
the  names  of  a  few  among  them  who  have 
raised  themselves  out  of  their  original 
conditions  by  the  force  of  mind  and  the 
perseverance  inherent  in  the  men  of  the 
people.  Martin  Luther,  the  great  reformer, 
was  the  son  of  a  miner  ;  Edmund  Kean,  the 
tragedian,  probably  the  greatest  in  the 
world,  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter  ;  Thomas 
Talford,  the  architect,  was  a  shepherd-boy  ; 
Hogarth,  the  celebrated  painter  of  *'The 
Rake's  Progress"  now  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, was  an  engraver  of  pewter  pots ;  Dr. 
Faraday,  the  greatest  practical  philosopher 
of  the  age,  was  a  bookbinder ;  Cervantes, 
the  author  of  **  Don  Quixote,"  was  a  common 
soldier ;  the  celebrated  Dr.  Brown  was  a 
weaver's  apprentice ;  Oliver  Cromwell  was 
the  son  of  a  brewer  ;  Gay,  the  poet  and  col- 
lector of  the  "  Fables"  which  bear  his  name, 
was  a  silk  mercer ;  John  Howard,  the  phil- 
anthropist, the  first  man  who  called  public 


attention  to  prison  discipline,  was  a  grocer; 
Thomas  Guy,  the  founder  of  the  hospital, 
who  died  worth  £250,000,  was  the  son  of  a 
Thames  lighterman ;  Priestley,  the  divine, 
was  the  son  of  a  tailor  and  clothier ;  Words- 
worth was  a  barber's  boy  ;  Virgil,  the  great 
Latin  poet,  author  ofthe"  Eclogues,"  was  the 
son  of  a  baker  ;  JEsop,  the  Greek  fabulist, 
was  a  slave  ;  Robert  Bloomfield,  the  author 
of  the  **  Farmer's  Boy,"  was  a  shoemaker 
in  Little  Bell-alley,  Colman  street;  Bramah, 
the  celebrated  engineer,  was  a  carpenter  ; 
Dr.  Johnson,  the  great  lexicographer  was 
the  son  of  a  poor  bookseller  in  Lichfield,  and 
came  to  London  with  a  guinea  in  his 
pocket ;  Caxton  the  first  English  printer, 
was  apprenticed  to  a  mercer;  Inigo  Jones, 
the  architect  of  Whitehall,  was  a  carpenter; 
Peter  King,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
was  the  son  of  a  grocer  ;  Taylor,  the  poet, 
was  a  waterman  and  lighterman  on  the 
Thames ;  Stowe,  the  historian,  whose 
survey  of  London  has  a  world-wide  re- 
putation, was  the  son  of  a  tailor, 
and  worked  at  the  shop-board  in  his 
youth  ;  Person,  the  greatest  Greek  scholar 
of  his  time,  was  the  son  of  a  parish  clerk  ; 
Northcote,  President  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, was  the  son  of  a  watchmaker ;  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  was  a  publican's  son, 
and  waited  on  his  father's  customers  ;  Ro- 
bert Dodsley,  the  poet,  bookseller  and 
publisher,  was  a  menial  servant ;  Daniel 
Defoe,  the  author  of  the  immortal  "Ro- 
binson Crusoe,"  was  apprenticed  to  a 
hosier  ;  Homer  was  a  beggar  ;  Ben  Jonson 
was  a  bricklayer ;  RoUin  was  a  cutler ; 
Captain  Cook  was  a  common  sailor ;  Cob- 
bett  was  a  small  farmer;  John  Bunyanwas 
a  travelling  tinker ;  William  GiiFord,  the 
editor  of  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  was  a 
shoemaker;  Dr.  Franklin  was  a  journey- 
man printer;  and  Joachim  Murat,  King  of 
Naples,  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper ! 

Thus  we  see,  that  they  whom  the  world 
delights  to  honour  were  all  working  men  ; 
and  so  if  we  wish  to  rise  in  the  estimation 
of  ourselves  and  those  about  us,  we  have, 
in  the  well-known  names  adduced,  no  lack 
of  examples.  Let  us  put  away,  then,  the 
old-world  maxim,  that  only  they  are  work- 
men who  soil  the  whiteness  of  their  hands : 
let  us  render  honour  to  thX)se  who  work  for 
us  with  mind  and  pen,  and  be  careful  not 
to  offend  either. 

'*  For  labour  is  money,  and  labour  is  health. 
And  labour  is  duty  on  earth  ; 
And  never  was  honour,  or  wisdom,  or  wealthy 
But  LABOUR  has  been  at  its  birth." 
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POPULAK  PHYSIOLOGY. 


NATURE  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  SCIENCE. 
"We  have  not  been  sent  into  the  world  to  be  the  idle  and  the  unconcerned  spec- 
tators of  the  objects  and  the  wonders  which  are  everywhere  around  us.  AVe  have 
been  endowed  with  powers  and  capacities  which  qualify  us  for  the  deeper  study 
and  the  more  perfect  knowledge  of  all  those  great  phenomena  with  which  our  earth 
abounds.  We  have  been  set  down  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  and  splendid  museum  ,iii 
which  we  find  not  only  huge  masses  of  unorganized  and  inert  matter,  but  every 
form  and  vanity  of  organic  and  animal  life,  from  the  little  modest  flower  up  to  man 
himself.  All  that  is  external  to  his  own  mind  is  designed  for  contemplation  ;  nor 
can  the  human  mind  be  better  or  more  profitably  employed  than  inquiring  into  the 
great  phenomena  of  nature,  and  into  the  laws  by  which  these  phenomena  are 
governed.  In  proportion  as  the  circle  of  his  knowledge  is  widened,  will  the  sum 
of  his  happiness  be  increased.  Turning  away  from  the  grosser  pursuits  and 
pleasures  of  sense,  his  spirit  will  seek  communion  with  life,  and  harmony,  and 
goodness  ;  and  the  closer  this  communion,  the  purer  the  satisfaction  of  his  inner 
man.  Over  this  wide  and  instructive  field  we  should  like  to  travel  in  companj'- 
with  our  readers.  But  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  narrower  and  more  limited 
region,  and  yet  within  these  limits  we  shall  find  enough  [to  challenge  our  most 
diligent  study  and  our  most  admiring  wonder. 

Physiology  is  a  term  derived  from  two  Grreek  words — physis^  nature,  character, 
a  constitution,  and  logos,  a  discourse  or  treatise ;  and  when  applied  to  man  includes 
those  conditions,  phenomena,  and  laws  of  life  which  are  common  to  the  human 
body  in  a  st^.te  of  health.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  science  of  healthy  function. 
While  some  of  the  phenomena  of  life  are  peculiar  to  the  members  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  there  are  other  phenomena  which  may  be  observed  in  various  degrees  of 
perfection,  and  wonderfully  modified  in  both  animals  and  vegetables.  AU'bodies 
in  which  these  phenomena  can  be  discovered  are  said  to  be  organized,  or  organic — 
that  is,  they  are  made  up  of  parts,  which,  however  diversified  in  themselves,  are 
yet  mutually  adapted  and  mutually  dependant.  A  vegetable  is  an  organized  body  : 
it  has  its  own  distinct  elements  in  composition,  and  in  its  structure,  and  these  con- 
stitute its  organization.  This  organic  life  touches  very  closely  upon  the  animal 
life;  while  the  animal  life,  taking  up  all  the  elementsof  the  organic,  goes  beyond  it 
in  those  processes  of  growth  and  evolution  by  which  the  several  parts  of  the  body 
take  from  the  blood,  in  the  course  of  its  circulation,  those  materials  which  they  can 
most  easily  assimilate,  and  by  which  they  repair  the  waste  and  the  loss  to  which 
they  are  ever  subject  in  fulfilling  their  respective  functions.  This  process  of  assimi- 
lation is  inseparable  from  the  principle  of  vital  action.  To  the  question,  what  is 
life  ?  we  can  give  back  no  answer.  If  health  admits  of  neither  definition  nor  descrip- 
tion, neither  does  life.  If  required  to  define  disease,  we  must  first  have  defined 
health,  since  the  one  is  but  the  negation  of  the  other,  the  same  holds  true  of  life 
and  death.  That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  life  or  vital  action,  cannot  be  denied  ;  and 
the  only  thing  we  can  say  with  certainty  is,  thatlife  is  that  which  admits  of  develop- 
ment. We  take  a  pebble  and  a  corn-seed,  and  commit  them  both  to  the  soil,  and 
subject  them  to  the  same  influences  and  agencies.  The  seed  will  burst  and  germi- 
nate, and  develop  itself  in  flower  and  fruit ;  while  the  pebble  may  lie  there  for  ages 
unchanged.  This  mysterious  principle  pervades  all  organized  matter,  and  is  found 
in  its  highest  and  most  perfect  form  in  the  animal  economy  ;  and  among  animals, 
first  and  pre-eminent  in  man. 

The  structure  which  man  possesses  for  the  development  of  this  life  is  made  up  of 
certain  chemical  compositions,  and  anatomical  arrangements.  Of  the  fifty-five 
elements  of  which  all  known  matter  is  composed,  nearly  one-third  exist  in  the 
human  body  ;  and  of  which  some  are  essential,  while  others  are  only  incidental. 
We  know  of  no  organic  substance  in  which  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  are 
not  essential  to  its  very  existence,  while  the  addition  of  one  or  more  of  the  other 
elements,  in  whatever  proportion,  will  determine  incidentally  in  what  it  differs  from 
any  other  form  of  organic  matter.     It  mu^t,  however,  be  kept  in  mind,  that  since 
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file  elements  which  compose  organic  and  inorganic  matter  are  the  same,  we  must 
ir>ok  for  the  difference  between  these  two  classes  of  substances  to  the  modes  in 
which  they  are  combined.  The  combination  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  of  which 
the  atmosphere  is  formed— or  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  as  they  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  water,  does  not  render  either  the  atmosphere  or  the  water  an  organic 
substance.  But,  if  we  take  plants  as  indicative  of  the  lowest  or  simplest  form  of 
organic  being,  we  shall  find  that  they  include  the  three  elements  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  while  in  the  animal  economy  we  shall  find  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbon,  and  sulphur  are  united.*  It  is  with  this  animal 
economy  that  we  have  to  do  in  our  present  inquiry ;  and  therefore  we  must  take  up 
the  structural  formation  of  the  human  subject.  The  two  parts  of  which  the  body  is 
composed  are  the  solids  and  the  fluids.  The  solids,  which  are  divided  into  the 
hard  and  the  soft,  include  the  bones,  cartilage,  muscles,  viscera,  and  all  portions  of 
a  similar  texture  ;  while  the  fluids  take  in  the  chyle,  the  blood,  the  lymph,  the 
secretione,  and  the  excretions.  Some  of  these  fluids  are  separated  from  the  tissues 
and  the  blood  through  the  operation  of  special  organs  ;  but  the  more  important  class  of 
them  includes  all  those  which  may  be  termed  fokmative,  and  from  which  are 
derived  the  materials  for  the  formation  of  the  solid  tissues.  But  neither  chemical 
composition  nor  anatomical  or  mechanical  arrangement  would  account  for  those 
phenomena  which  are  peculiar  to  organized  substances,  and  therefore  to  both  of 
them  must  be  added  the  vital  principle  ;  and  this  principle,  as  we  have  before 
hinted,  shows  itself  in  the  development,  growth,  and  assimilation,  or  continued 
maintenance,  of  the  organic  being. 

With  these  simple  facts  before  us,  we  must  confess  that  "  the  human  body  may 
be  regarded  as  a  machine,  not  less  remarkable  for  the  finished  workmanship  of  its 
parts  and  the  consummate  skill  with  which  they  are  put  together,  than  for  its  com- 
plexity. In  these  respects  it  resembles,  at  the  same  time  that  it  infinitely  surpasses, 
the  most  perfect  works  of  men's  hands  ;  but  it  stands  alone  in  this,  that  it  contains 
within  itself  the  means  of  ministering  to  its  own  growth  and  preservation,  and, 
within  certain  limits,  of  repairing  the  many  injuries  to  which  it  is  exposed.  It 
draws  its  supply  of  materials  from  without,  appropriates  to  its  own  use  almost  every 
form  of  organized  matter,  and  converts  it  by  a  subtle  chemistry  into  blood.  This 
fluid  is  distributed  through  the  entire  frame,  nourishing,  vivifying,  and  stimulating 
every  part, — the  system  of  vessels  by  which  it  is  encouraged,  and  the  hea.rt  by 
which  it  is  circulated,  forming  not  the  least  remarkable  portion  of  its  mechanism. 
Blood  once  circulated  through  the  frame  becomes  unfit  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
body,  or  the  support  of  its  life,  till  it  is  restored  to  its  state  of  purity  by  exposure  to 
air  in  the  lungs.  But  the  change  produced  in  the  blood  by  the  contact  of  the  air, 
though  it  be  the  most  striking,  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  which  it  undergoes  in 
its  circulation  through  the  body.  A  variety  of  noxious  ingredients  derived  from 
the  food  itself,  or  from  the  effete  textures  of  the  frame,  are  separated  from  the 
blood  by  appropriate  organs,  and  expelled  ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  functions 
of  nutrition  and  secretion  are  going  on  in  every — the  most  minute  part  of  the  frame. 
In  the  performance  of  these  several  functions  the  solid  structures  of  the  body  are 
in  incessant  action,  its  fluids  in  perpetual  motion,  and  both  in  constant  change.  The 
means  by  which  all' this  is  efl"ected  is  more  remarkable  than  the  fact  of  its  taking 
place.  A  power,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  are  profoundly  ignorant,  whose  centre 
is  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord,  and  whose  instruments  are  the  nerves,  presides 
over  all  these  motions,  and  changes,  regulates,  controls,  and  harmonizes  them ; 
and  so  adapts  itself  to  the  varying  conditions  of  the  frame  as  almost  to  seem 
endowed  with  discretion  and  volition,  as  well  as  power.  Lastly,  this  wondrous 
fabric  is  the  abode  and  material  instrument  of  a  m.ind,  by  which  it  is  brought  mto 
connection  with  the  external  world,  and  exposed  to  all  those  varied  influences 

*  The  following  elementary  substances  may  be  obtained;  by  chemical  analysis,  from 
the  human  body  : — oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  silicon, 
chlorine,  fluorine,  potassium,  sodium,  calcium  magnesium,  iron,  and  sometimes 
manganium,  aluminium,  and  copper.  ^ 
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which  make  one  race  of  men  to  differ  from  another,  and  each  individual  from  his 
fellows.  The  intimate  connection  which  exists  between  the  several  parts  of  the 
frame,  and  the  close  dependence  of  one  function  upon  another,  is  even  more  re- 
markable than  the  multiplicity  of  parts  of  which  it  consists,  and  the  variety  of 
functions  which  it  performs.  If  the  heart  cease  to  circulate  blood,  or  the  lungs  to 
purify  it,  the  nervous  system  would  no  longer  send  forth  those  influences  for  which 
the  heart  beats  and  the  chest  breathes.  External  influences  also,  on  whatever 
part  of  the  frame  they  act,  affect  not  that  part  only,  but,  through  it,  other  organs, 
and,  tlirough  these,  the  entire  body.  Again,  the  mind  affects  the  body,  and  the 
body  re-acts  upon  the  mind,  and  both  together  form  a  being  so  intricate  in  struc- 
ture, and  so  complex  in  function,  that  the  continuance  of  his  life  and  the  main- 
tenance of  his  health  appear  a  constant  miracle.  But  the  perfection  of  this 
machine  is  equal  to  its  intricacy;  and  thus  it  happens,  that  while  the  one  provides, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  for  the  free  play  of  all  its  parts,  the  other  expcses 
it,  under  unfavourable  ones,  to  serious  derangements  of  functions  and  alterations 
of  structure. 

**  Thus,  then,  the  human  body  consists  of  a  fluid,  with  appropriate  organs  for  its 
elaboration  and  purification ;  a  system  of  vessels  for  its  distribution  throughout 
the  frame  ;  solid  structures  to  be  formed,  maintained,  and  renewed  ;  a  ruling 
power  presiding  over  every  action  of  the  solids,  and  every  motion  and  change  in 
the  composition  of  the  fluids  ;  and  an  organ  of  the  mind,  the  instrument  by  which 
its  mandates  are  conveyed  to,  and  its  workings  take  effect  upon,  the  body." 

To  preserve  the  healthy  functions  of  this  never-to-be-equalled  structure  should 
be  the  care,  as  it  is  the  duty,  of  every  individual  man.  It  is  no  common  good  to 
have  a  sound  mmd  in  a  sound  body  ;  but  if  the  play  and  the  force  of  the  intellect 
depend  more  or  less  on  the  sound  and  healthy  condition  of  the  body,  then  no 
means  should  be  slighted  by  which  the  human  frame  may  be  more  effectually 
kept  from  injury  or  disease.  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that  disease  is  present  when 
any  structure  of  the  body  is  changed,  or  when  any  function  is  either  unnaturally 
active,  or  torpid,  or  altered  in  character.  It  is  the  integrity  of  every  structure,  and 
and  the  perfect  and  harmonious  play  of  every  function,  to  which  we  give  the  name 
of  health  ;  and  health  is  very  much  in  every  man's  own  keeping.  His  every-day 
habits  will  determine  the  condition  of  his  body ;  and  the  particular  state  or  con- 
dition in  which  his  body  is  at  any  time  found,  is  that  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
health  or  disease.  Every  man,  therefore,  should  make  himself  familiar  with  the 
science  of  physiology.  He  should  study  his  own  structure,  and  the  laws  by  which 
that  structure  is  governed,  that  he  may  know  how  to  preserve  the  one  and  how  to 
obey  the  other,  so  as  to  prolong  life,  and  render  happy  that  life  while  prolonged. 

But  Avhile  we  let  our  thoughts  go  out  and  fix  on  every  object  without  ourselves, 
how  little  accustomed  are  we  to  look  within  into  that  more  limited  but  not  less 
richly  replenished  world  which  we  carry  about  with  us,  and  whose  wonders  rise 
into  the  highest  sublimity !  How  strange  !  Know  thyself,  is  a  sentiment  so  great 
as  to  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  a  divine  origin  and  heavenly  descent.  It  has 
been  taken  up  and  reiterated  in  every  age,  and  by  men  of  every  creed  ;  and  yet 
how  little  does  man  study  himself!  Familiar  with  the  world  without,  he  is  com- 
paratively ignorant  of  the  world  within.  While  throwing  back  fold  after  fold  of  the 
veil  from  the  face  of  external  nature,  and  penetrating  its  most  hidden  recesses,  he  is 
forgetful  that  there  is  the  tem.ple  of  his  owti  humanity  still  to  enter,  with  its  deeper 
veil  to  lift,  and  its  more  profound  mysteries  to  explore.  We  stand  rebuked  by  the 
voice  of  antiquity.  With  fewer  facilities  for  enlarged  and  correct  investigations,  an 
inspired  writer  aftirms  : — *'  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  ;  marvellous  are 
thy  works  ;  and  that  my  soul  knoweth  right  well.  My  substance  was  not  hid  from, 
thee,  when  I  was  made  in  secret  and  curiously  wrought  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the 
earth  : — thine  eyes  did  see  my  substance,  yet  being  unperfect ;  and  in  thy  book  all 
my  members  were  written,  which  in  continuance  were  fashioned,  when  as  yet  there 
was  none  of  them."  Ho  believed  this,  not  as  a  current  and  vulgar  opinion,  but  as 
the  result  of  study,  knowledge,  and  conviction.  He  had  applied  himself  to  the 
subject.     He  came  to  the  conclusion  as  the  result  of  patient  and  careful  research  ; 
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and  gave  it  forth  as  the  dictate  of  enlightened  reason.  Let  us  sit  at  the  feet  of  this 
Great  Master.  Let  us  give  ourselves  up  with  at  least  equal  interest  and  self- 
devotion  to  the  mighty  theme.  Vast  is  the  field  which  opens  before  us.  Sublime 
are  the  discoveries  which  promise  to  reward  our  labours. 


HEROISM  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

By  Miss  H.  M.  Rathbone. 

No.  IV.— THE    SACRIFICE. 


Eustace  Bailey  was  one  of  those  gifted 
individuals  whose  rare  mental  endowments 
and  attractive  manners  procured  hhn  gene- 
ral admiration  and  affection.  From  his 
boyhood  upwards  he  had  earnestly  desired 
to  become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
Established  Church,  which  he  thought 
would  afford  scope  to  the  development  of 
his  philanthropic  plans,  besides  leaving  him 
ample  leisure  for  the  prosecution  of  his  still 
more  ambitious  schemes  of  authorship. 
The  early  death  of  both  his  parents  made 
no  difference  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes, 
since  his  college  education  had  been  pro- 
vided for,  and  his  guardian,  Sir  James 
Swinburne,  had  long  promised  him  a 
living  worth  £1,200  per  annum  upon  his 
taking  orders.  At  nineteen  he  went  to 
Oxford,  and  two  years  passed  rapidly  away 
in  the  delightful  acquisition  of  knovv^ledge, 
while  his  vacations  were  cheered  by  en- 
dearing intercourse,  at  the  house  of  his 
guardian,  with  a  sweet-tempered,  intelligent 
niece  of  the  neighbouring  rector's.  Bertha 
deserved  the  devoted  affection  of  the  highly- 
endowed  Eustace  Bailey  ;  and  when  he  at 
length  offered  her  his  hand,  no  objection 
was  made  to  the  young  couple's  mutual 
engagement,  since  their  friends  considered 
that  the  promised  living  would  amply  sup- 
ply them  with  all  the  comforts  of  refined 
life.  So,  happy  in  Bertha's  love,  and  most 
fortunate  in  the  career  now  opening  to  his 
view,  the  young  clergyman  attained  his 
majority. 

I'he  time  drew  near  for  his  being  or- 
dained, and,  before  taking  this  final  step,  he 
conscientiously  examined  into  all  the  articles 
of  religious  faith,  which  he  would  then  have 
to  sign,  in  token  of  his  full  assent  to  their 
doctrines,  and  as  those  he  would  hereafter 
teach  to  others.  But,  to  his  surprise  and 
grief,  this  examination  filled  him  with  the 
mostpainful  doubts, — not,  indeed,  of  the  fun- 
damental truths  of  Christianity,  but  c6ncern- 
ing  many  of  the  dogm.as  which  his  pro- 
fession required  him  to  believe.  He  could 
**  prove  his  own  faith,"  but  he  could  not 
assent  to  the  Creeds  as  worded  in  the 
Common  Prayer-book ;  and  the  longer 
he  thought,  and  the  more  deeply  he  in- 
vestigated these  momentous  subjects,  the 


more  clearly  did  he  begin  to  perceive  the 
necessity  of  giving  up  his  long-cherished 
plans.  This  idea  was  so  exquisitely 
painful,  that  he  at  first  flung  down  his 
books,  and  resolved  to  sign  the  Articles, 
without  caring  what  they  signified,  and  as 
he  knew  so  many  others  did.  But  even 
the  thought  that  his  marriage  must  be  in- 
definitely delayed  by  abandoning  the  Church, 
was  less  painful  than  the  idea  of  reading 
reproach  in  the  eyes  of  his  gentle  but  high- 
souled  bride  ;  and  he  knew  her  far  too  well 
to  doubt  what  .her  decision  would  be. 
Again  he  nerved  himself  to  the  dreaded 
task,  and  consulted,  as  in  duty  bound,  more 
than  one  clergyman  respecting  his  per- 
plexity. They  endeavoured  to  explain 
av/ay  his  difficulties,  while  hinting,  not  very 
clearly,  but  too  significantly  to  be  mistaken, 
that  since  Eustace  still  believed  the  more 
important  points,  such  minor  Articles  of 
the  Creed  could  be  of  no  consequence. 
"  But  integrity  is  of  vital  importance," 
Bailey  thought  to  himself,  as  he  indignantly 
quitted  the  worldly-minded  dignitaries  of 
the  church  ;  *'  and  what  will  it  profit  me  to 
gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  my  own 
soul ?" 

After  these  conversations  with  his  brother 
clergymen,  no  doubt  remained  in  his  mind 
as  to  the  course  which  it  had  become  his 
duty  to  pursue  ;  and  no  words  can  describe 
the  anguish  of  the  bitter  conflict  which  he 
had  then  to  pass  through  before  he  could 
resolve  upon  communicating  his  decision 
to  his  guardian  and  to  his  Bertha.  Several 
hours  were  passed  in  alternate  attempts  to 
pray  for  strength,  in  paroxysms  of  despair, 
and  in  renewed  determination  not  to  sleep 
again  until  he  had  accomplished  the  task  of 
writing  to  Sir  James  Swinburne.  The  heart 
only  knoweth  its  own  bitterness,  and  human 
skill  ma.y  not  raise  the  veil  of  secrecy  so 
mercifully  drawn  over  such  mental  strug- 
gles. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  young  Bailey 
passed  through  the  fiery  ordeal  unhurt,  and 
came  forth  strong  in  rectitude  to  fulfil  the 
trying  duties  which  he  had  imposed  upon 
himself.  The  beginning  of  a  new  day  had 
dawned  as  he  sealed  his  letters  to  his 
guardian,  to  Bertha,  and  to  the  president, 
and  then  sank  exhausted  in  mind  and  body 
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into  that  deep,  peaceful  slumber  which 
sometimes  fi)llows  a  hard-won  victory  of 
right  over  might. 

The  conflict  once  over,  he  felt  compara- 
tively at  ease,  although  he  was  well  aware 
of  the  storm  of  indignation  and  regret 
which  awaited  him.  Nor  was  he  deceived 
in  his  expectations  ;  and  while  grieved  and 
wounded  at  the  harshness  of  Sir  James 
Swinburne's  epistle,  the  displeasure  of  his 
tutor,  and  all  his  other  friends,  he  silently 
blessed  the  consoling  letter  of  his  dear 
Bertha,  who  said  she  loved  him  all  the  more 
for  his  honourable  conduct,  and  entreated 
him  not  to  mind  the  world's  contempt  or 
his  guardian's  anger. 

A  fortnight  after  receiving  this  sweet 
missive  Eustace  Bailey  had  quitted  Oxford 
for  ever  ;  and  after  a  brief  but  delicious  in- 
terview with  his  beloved,  he  started  for  a 
retired  and  humble  college  belonging  to  one 
of  the  orthodox  Dissenting  sects,  and 
entered  upon  a  new  and  arduous  course  of 
study.  He  still  spent  his  vacations  at 
Brockdown  Castle,  where  his  guardian 
always  received  him  with  courtesy,  though 
he  never  resumed  his  former  friendliness, 
and  Bailey  knew  that  he  had  nothing  to 
look  for  at  his  hands  after  his  education 
should  be-completed.  Two  years  later  he 
became  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  re- 
ceived a  call  from  a  country  congregation, 
who  offered  him  a  salary  of  £80  a  year. 
This  he  thankfully  accepted,  and  as  soon 
as  he  was  installed  into  his  new  office 
he  looked  round  for  pupils,  and  com- 
menced a  boy's  school.  Now  came  the 
hardest  part  of  the  sacrifice  he  had  made, 


and  he  endured  it  manfully,  although  the 
grey  hairs,  which  began  to  show  themselves, 
betrayed  his  internal  sufferings.  No  agree- 
able or  intellectual  society  was  within  his 
reach  ;  his  home  was  lonely  in  the  extreme, 
and  he  could  not  afford  the  expense  of  a 
journey  more  than  once  in  the  year  to  see 
Bertha,  whose  pale  cheeks  showed  how 
much  she,  too,  endured  in  this  prolonged 
separation.  lie  had  also  little  leisure  to 
pursue  his  favourite  studies,  and  no  time  in 
which  to  carry  out  the  schemes  of  author- 
ship, which  he  found  himself  far  more  fitted 
to  execute  than  in  his  unripened  youth. 
He  disliked  particularly  the  drudgery  of 
teaching,  and  not  for  five  years  did  the 
number  of  his  pupils  enable  him  to  engage 
an  assistant.  Thus  he  had  become  a  grey- 
haired  man  of  thirty,  when,  after  ten  years' 
betrothment,  he  and  Bertha  were  at  length 
united.  This  event  procured  him  the  men- 
tal companionship  he  so  much  needed,  and 
cheered  his  life  inexpressibly.  Nor  did  he, 
when  blessed  in  the  affection  of  so  good  a 
wife,  engaged  in  a  most  honourable  employ- 
ment, and  possessing  a  fair  share  of  health, 
dare  to  call  himself  otherwise  than  one 
highly  favoured.  Yet  his  days,  even  to  the 
end  of  a  long  life,  were  wholly  occupied  in 
school-keeping;  and  the  consciousness  of 
the  genius  which  lay  within  him  unused, 
and  the  brilliant  preferment,  which  would 
have  led  the  way  to  such  a  different  and 
captivating  career,  which  he  had  renounced 
by  his  own  deed,  rendered  his  existence  a 
perpetual  sacrifice  to  the  mandates  of  con- 
science as  long  as  he  lived. 


DROOP  NOT  UPON  YOUR  WAY. 
By  John  Barnes. 


Ho  !  ye  who  start  a  noble  scheme, 

For  general  good  designed  ; 
Ye  workers  in  a  cause  that  tends 

To  benefit  your  kind ! 
Mark  out  the  path  ye  fain  would  tread, 

The  game  ye  mean  to  play  ; 
And  if  it  be  an  honest  one, 

Keep  steadfast  on  your  way ! 

Although  ye  may  not  gain  at  once, 

The  points  ye  most  desire ; 
Be  patient — time  can  wonders  work. 

Plod  on,  and  do  not  tire : 


Obstructions,  too,  may  crowd  your  path. 

In  threatening,  stern  array. 
Yet  flinch  not !  fear  not !  they  may  prove 

Mere  shadows  in  your  way. 

Then,  while  there's  work  for  you  to  do, 

Stand  not  despairing  by, 
Let  "  forward  "  be  the  move  ye  make, 

Let  "  onward"  be  your  cry  ; 
And  when  success  has  crowned  yoiu:  plans, 

'Twill  all  your  pains  repay, 
To  see  the  good  your  labour's  done — 

Then  droop  not  on  your  way  ! 


Truth. — A  parent  may  leave  an  estate  to  his  son,  but  how  soon  may  it  be  squandered. 
Better  leave  him  a  sound  constitution,  habits  of  industry,  and  unblemished  reputation,  a  good 
education,  and  inward  abhorrence  of  vice  in  any  shape  or  form ;  these  cannot  be  wrested  from 
him,  and  are  better  than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver. 
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BRITISH   MUSEUM. 


THE  THUGS— THE  NUBIANS— THE  ASHANTEES. 

A  SERIES  of  models  can  scarcely  fail  to  catcli  the  eye  in  the  Ethnographical  depart- 
ment, illustrative  of  the  appearance  and  practices  of  the  Thugs.  The  name  Thug, 
derived  from  Hindoostanee,  means  a  deceiver,  and  is  the  special  appellation  of 
secret  murderers  in  India.  Nothing  can  be  said  with  any  degree  of  certainty  of 
the  origin  of  this  people.  The  Thugs  themselves  refer  it  to  the  remotest  antiquity, 
anei  that  they  may  be  traced  very  far  back  is  fully  ascertained.  Their  gangs,  con- 
sisting of  from  ten.  to  three  hundred  men,  of  all  races,  castes,  sects,  and  religions, 
yet  all  joining  in  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Kali,  have  moved  about  all  parts  of 
India,  sacrificing*  to  her  every  victim  they  could  seize,  and  sharing  their  plunder 
among  themselves.  Still  they  shed  no  blood,  except  impelled  by  circumstances  ; 
murder,  strange*)  to  say,  being  their  religion,  the  performance  of  its  duties  require 
secrecy,  and  the  instrument  of  death  is  a  rope  or  a  handkerchief,  which  could 
excite  no  suspicion.     They  are,  in  fact,  stranglers. 

Every  gang  has  its  leader,  the  Jemadar  or  Sirdar  ;  its  teacher,  the  Gxiru,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  initiate  the  novice  into  the  science  of  using  the  handkerchief.  Then 
came  the  Bhuttotes — that  is,  the  stranglers  ;  and  the  Sothas,  or  entrappers  ;  and 
then  the  Lu^haees,  or  grave-diggers.  In  a  country  like  India,  and  among  a  people 
characterized  by  an  almost  inci  edible  apathy,  it  was  easy  for  the  Thugs  to  commit 
the  most  atrocious  miu'ders  without  exciting  the  interest  of  the  victim's  relations. 
The  immense  jungles  bordering  the  roads  have  afforded  every  facility  for  concealing 
the  bodies,  and  the  custom  of  travelling  in  parties  has  prevented  the  designs  of 
the  Sotha  from  being  suspected,  whenever  he  succeeded  in  offering  the  protection 
of  his  Jemadar  to  travellers  whom  their  wealth  induced  his  party  to  entrap. 

The  Thugs  generally  assume  the  appearance  of  merchants,  which  increases  the 
confidence  of  those  who  afterwards  become  their  victims.  Their  murderous 
practice  may  be  thus  described  : — Whilst  the  Bhuttotes  arrange  themselves  so  as 
most  readily  to  effect  their  purpose,  the  Lughaees  dig  a  hole  ;  and  at  a  given  signal 
a  noose  is  thrown  round  the  neck  of  the  traveller,  and  being  taken  unawares,  he  is 
strangled  without  being  able  to  offer  any  resistance.  He  is  then  thrown  into  the 
hole,  large  incisions  are  made  in  the  abdomen  to  prevent  the  corpse  from  swelling, 
and  the  hole  is  covered  over  with  a  layer  of  dry  sand,  another  of  thorns  and 
bushes,  and  over  the  whole  is  thrown  the  earth  that  had  been  dug  out,  which  the 
Thugs  smooth  down  so  as  not  to  attract  the  attention  of  travellers.  After  every 
murder  they  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Kali,  which  is  tlius  performed : — A  large  sheet  is 
spread  over  the  cleanest  spot  they  can  select,  and  on  this  is  cast  a  pile,  consisting 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  coarse  sugar  ;  near  this  they  place  a  consecrated  pick-axe, 
and  a  piece  of  silver  as  an  offering.  The  leader  then  sits  down  on  the  sheet,  and 
the  best  stranglers  place  themselves  on  each  side  of  him,  with  their  faces  towards 
the  west.  They  then  distribute  the  sugar,  and  eat  it  in  solemn  silence.  The  Thugs 
were  first  discovered  by  the  English  Government  in  Mysore,  soon  after  1799  ;  and 
a  plan  for  their  suppression  was  adopted  in  1830  by  that  enlightened  ajid  benevo- 
lent Governor-General,  Lord  William  Bentinck.  Since  then  their  numbers  have 
rapidly  diminished. 

We  turn  from  these  degraded  and  wretched  people  to  examine  various  articles 
from  NxjBiA,  Abyssinia,  and  Ashantee.  Abyssinia  has  little  intercourse  with  the 
civilized  world,  insulated  as  it  is  by  rocks,  deserts,  and  boundless  plains.  It  has 
been  described  as  entirely  a  country  of  mountains.  All  of  them  present  forms 
peculiarly  rugged  and  precipitous.  In  some  of  them  the  summit  forms  a  plain  of 
some  extent,  encircled  by  walls  of  rock,  which,  being  accessible  only  by  ladders 
and  cordage,  may  be  called  a  natural  castle.  But  it  is  not  less  a  country  of  rivers 
than  of  mountains.  The  Blue  Kiver  is  supposed  to  be  the  long- sought-for  head 
and  source  of  the  Nile.  The  people  are  sunk  in  abject  barbarism.  One  account 
of  them  excited  great  suspicion,  but  it  has  since  been  fully  confirmed.  The  prac- 
tice, most  revolting  as  it  is,  is  now  beyond  dispute.  Slices  of  warm.  fl.esh,  cut 
from  the  ox  while  it  is  standing  at  the  door,  are  brought  in  with  the  blood  stream- 
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ing  and  the  fibres  quivering,  and  are  eagerly  swallowed  as  the  choicest  delicacy. 
One  traveller  affirms  tliat  the  animal  is  still  alive,  another  that  he  has  been  that 
instant  killed  :  it  is  probable  that  the  practice  varies.  The  mode  of  partaking  of  this 
so-deemed  luxury  is  also  exceedingly  strange.  The  chief  is  seated  between  two 
females,  who  wrap  up  the  morsels  in  cake,  and  thrust  into  his  open  mouth  the 
utmost  quantity  he  is  able  to  receive,  "just,"  as  our  old  traveller  observes,  "  as  if 
they  were  stuffing  a  goose  for  a  feast.'*  The  females  are  then  allowed  to  satisfy 
their  own  appetite,  after  which  the  servants  clear  the  table.  This  is  called  the 
Erinde  feast,  which  always  concludes  the  marriage  ceremony.  That  much  disso- 
luteness and  profligacy  prevail  in  such  circumstances,  may  be  easily  conceived. 

From  the  high  chains  of  Abyssmia,  and  from  the  still  loftier  mountains  of  the 
Moon  that  traverse  central  Africa,  there  descend  numerous  and  ample  streams, 
which,  long  before  entermg  Egypt,  unite  in  forming  the  river  Nile.  A  mighty  ex- 
panse of  desert  sand,  stretching  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  miles  in  each  direction, 
constitute  the  whole  north-eastern  part  of  Africa.  For  many  hundred  miles  in 
the  upper  part  of  its  course,  the  Nile,  confined  between  high  and  rocky  banks,  is 
merely  bordered  by  a  brilliant  belt  of  fertility,  the  sandy  waste  stretching  indefi- 
nitely on  both  sides  :  this  is  Nubia.  The  Nubians  are  in  a  very  rude  state,  and  are 
scai'cely  acquainted  with  any  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  They  are  a  strong  and 
muscular  race,  and  their  countenances  and  mamiers  are  described  by  travellers  as 
pleasing.  The  inhabitants  of  the  small  and  secluded  villages  are  employed  in 
agriculture.  Those  who  go  to  act  as  porters  in  the  cities  of  Egypt  are  said  to  be 
remarkably  honest.  But  in  the  large  towns,  chiefly  inhabited  by  slave  merchants, 
the  greatest  profligacy  prevails.  The  Nubians  have  scarcely  any  manufacture  that 
can  be  called  national.  The  wt)men  make  coarse  woollen  and  cotton  cloths,  mats 
of  date  canes,  and  the  needful  implements  for  cooking. 

The  kirge  and  powerful  empire  of  Ashantee  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Great  Kong 
mountains  of  Africa,  and  is  one  of  the  most  populous  kingdoms  near  the  district 
'Europeans  have  indiscriminately  called  Guinea,  or  the  Gold  Coast.  In  no  portion 
of  the  tropics  is  the  bounty  of  nature  exhibited  with  greater  luxuriance  than  on 
the  soil  of  Ashantee.  The  eye  dwells  on  immense  forests,  whose  huge  trees,  un- 
disturbed for  centuries,  are  hung  with  gorgeous  blossoms,  while  the  light  green  or 
reddening  hues  of  parasites  are  twined  with  their  luxuriant  foliage,  and  varied 
flowers  wave  around  their  vast  stems  and  roots.  There,  too,  are  the  cleared  patches, 
where  rice,  cotton,  indigo,  or  coflee,  grow  under  the  eye  of  the  wealthy  agricul- 
turist, and  are  all  but  independent  of  his  care.  While  the  luscious  pme  springs 
up  on  almost  every  side,  the  cucumber,  the  melon,  and  the  banana,  appear  in  rich 
abundance,  with  all  that  can  sustain  life  and  gratify  the  taste.  The  air  is  laden 
with  perfumes  from  fruits  and  flowers;  and  birds  pour  forth,  with  a  gladness  and 
fluency  of  throat,  their  notes  of  melody. 

Nor  is  there  merely  a  luxuriant  surface  to  this  part  of  Africa ;  for  far  beneath 
lurks  the  rock  gold,  and  even  the  rivers  and  sands  of  the  country  teem  with  the 
glittering  dust.  The  iron  used  for  many  useful  purposes  is  also  there  ;  and  certainly 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  abundant  countries  under  heaven  is  Ashantee. 

The  people  are  still  barbarous,  but  they  are  a  spirited  and  energetic  race.  The 
British  arms  have  had  abundant  evidence  of  their  bravery.  The  resources  of  the 
kingdom  are  undoubtedly  great,  whether  we  consider  the  warriors  sent  from  time 
to  time  into  the  field,  or  the  splendours  of  the  Sovereign's  court.  On  a  reception- 
day  the  scene  literally  shines  with  gold;  ornaments  of  solid  metal  gleam  among 
the  costliest  silks  ;  and  ivory  and  gold,  in  various  forms,  show  that  the  artisans  are 
intelligent  and  skilful. 

The  Monarch,  despotic  as  he  is  in  some  respects,  is  not  so  absolutely.  The  officers 
and  Caboceers  that  crowd  around  him  on  court  days,  have  all  a  voice  in  the  Legis- 
lature, and  freely  do  they  discuss  alike  peace  and  war  in  his  presence. 

Still  universal  slavery  prevails  in  x^Lshantee, — ^a  slavery  not  to  be  counted  by 
units  and  tens,  or  even  hundreds,  but  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands. 

**  'Tis  liberty  alone  that  gives  the  flower 
Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perfume, 
And  wc  are  weeds  without  it." 
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And  in  this  lovely  land  the  people  are  such  weeds.  Not  that  a  slave  is  invariably 
treated  with  rigour  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  often  regarded  almost  in  the  light  of 
a  child,  and  can  rise  to  power  and  wealth  among  his  master's  fellows.  But  he  is 
a  slave  still,  and  his  life  is  reckoned  but  at  a  slave's  market  price.  And  for  one 
favoured  being,  we  may  reckon  thousands  doomed  to  toil  and  the  chain. 

Superstition,  too,  is  rife  among  the  people.  If  they  have  some  vague  and  general 
ideas  of  one  Almighty  Ruler,  these  are  obscured  and  deadened  by  the  abominations 
of  the  priest.  Petish  oracles  are  to  be  found  on  every  hand,  and  endless  tricks  and 
impostures  keep  up  their  influence.  The  deluded  Ashantee  goes  to  present  his 
offering  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  ;  it  is  taken  from  his  hand  by  the  fetish  man, 
hidden  among  the  branches  of  the  consecrated  banian,  while  the  confederate  who 
stands  by  declares  that  the  offering  has  been  received  by  the  idol ! 

Not  only  is  this  public  mummery  practised,  but  before  his  own  threshold,  or  by 
his  own  hearth,  he  has  his  peculiar  fetish,  to  which  his  daily  prayers  and  sacri- 
fices are  offered.  The  day  commences  with  these  benighted  observances,  and  as  it 
passes  onwards,  the  remnants  of  food,  or  the  drops  of  palm-wine,  placed  or 
poured  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  are  the  tributes  of  its  owner  to  his  tutelary 
fetish. 

Still  darker  shades  must  be  added  to  the  picture  :  the  superstition  of  the  people 
sanctions  and  encourages  the  grossest  vice.  But  we  draw  a  veil  over  the  revolting 
scene.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  ''  the  lines  have  fallen  to  us  in  pleasant  places— 
that  we  have  indeed  a  goodly  heritage."  And  let  us  do  all  that  in  us  lies  for  the 
relief  of  those  who  are  **  ready  to  perish." 


LITERATURE    AND    LABOUR. 


"All  works  of  the  mind  have  not  an 
equal  importance^  doubtless  ;  yet  all,  even 
the  most  frivolous  in  appearance,  have  a 
good  or  evil  effect  on  society.  It  is  not  in 
the  power  of  a  man  of  letters  merely  to 
amuse  the  crowd  ;  for  to  amuse  men,  he 
must  touch  the  chords  which  vibrate 
either  to  their  intellects  or  their  hearts. 
Literature,  then,  whatever  form  it  as- 
sumes, exerts  an  influence  which  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  to  regulate,  and 
render  less  dangerous  to  leave  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  employ  it  only  for  the 
sake  of  acquiring  money.  Rousseau  copied 
music  for  a  livelihood,  and  wrote  books  to 
instruct  mankind.  Such  should  be  the  life 
of  every  man  of  letters  worthy  of  the 
name.  If  lie  be  rich,  let  him  give  himself 
up  entirely  to  the  cultivation  of  thought, 
if  it  be  possible.  If  poor,  let  him  learn  to 
combine  with  the  labours  of  literature  the 
exercise  of  a  profession  subservient  to  his 
wants. 

"  Amongst  contemporary  authors  there 
is  no  one  who,  by  dint  of  wearisome  re- 
searches and  vigils,  has  succeeded  in  re- 
newing for  the  people  the  chain,  broken 
in  a  thousand  places,  of  tradition.  No 
one,  assuredly,  ever  worked  at  an  histori- 
cal work  with  more  love — with  more  per- 
severance, than  M.  Monteil ;  nobody  has 
devoted  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  literary 
design  a  greater  portion  of  his  life.  What 
womd  become  of  liiin  if,  during  the  thirty 


or  forty  years  he  consecrated  to  his  work, 
M.  de  Monteil  had  had  to  seek  the  means 
of  existence  in  his  writings  ?  What  would 
have  become  of  him?  But  M.  Monteil 
had  a  high  and  intrepid  soul.  To  defend 
himself  against  extreme  poverty  he  had 
recourse  to  an  honourable  trade.  He  has 
lived  not  beyond  privation,  but  beyond  the 
caprices  of  the  public." — Louis  Blanc. 

Amongst  ourselves,  some  of  the  most 
successful  literary  men  are  men  of  busi- 
ness— men  who  know  how  to  economise 
time,  and  how  to  spend  it,  and  who  give 
us  daily  proof  of  both  by  coining  it  "  into 
sterling  thought,  if  not  into  sterling 
money,"  and  circulating  their  wealth 
widely  and  liberally  amongst  their  fel- 
lows. There  is  one  thing,  however,  which 
all  should  remember  who  thus  give  to  the 
world  the  hoarded  store  of  their  talents, 
and  that  is,  that  to  ages  yet  unborn  are 
they  the  almoners  of  good  or  evil.  The 
words  of  their  books  are  imperishable 
seeds,  from  which  inmieasurable  and  in- 
definite results  will  arise.  They  are  bread 
cast  upon  the  waters,  which  will  be  found 
after  many  days.  It  is  an  awful  consider- 
ation, and  should  make  them  careful  that 
they  sow  no  tares  with  the  w^heat — mix  no 
poison  with  the  bread,  lest  the  day  should 
come  when  they  would  be  called  upon  to 
give  au  account  of  souls,  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth,  who  had  partaken  of 
their  food  and  perished. 
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THE  CRIPPLED  COBBLEIl— A  PHILANTHROPIST. 


There  is  often  an  indifterenco  to  those 
ivho  occupy  the  humble  walks  of  life,  even 
when  there  is  no  disposition  to  regard  them 
with  either  contempt  or  scorn.  Though 
when  a  pebble  was  picked  up  on  the  sea- 
shore, it  might  be  felt  that  within  that 
rough  exterior  was  a  substance  capable  of 
receiving  so  high  a  polish  that  it  might  be- 
come a  personal  ornament,  the  fact  of 
man's  susceptibility  of  improvement,  how. 
ever  lowly  his  rank,  may  be  utterly  over, 
looked.  Nor  may  anything  arise  to  dis 
turb  the  unfounded  assumption,  that  as 
poor,  degraded  humanity  is,  so  it  must  still 
be  ;  much  less  may  the  thought  occur,  that 
even  in  the  lowest  grade  there  may  exist 
abundant  evidence  that  improvement  has 
been  effected,  by  the  agency  of  an  active 
kindliness,  to  an  extent  which  even  the 
sanguine  could  not  have  anticipated. 

There,  for  example,  shut  up  in  a  room, 
mieasuring  some  six  feet  by  eighteen,  is  a 
man,  a  cripple  from  his  youth,  now  ham- 
mering his  leather  on  a  lapstone,  now  cut- 
ting it  to  the  proper  shape  on  his  board, 
now  piercing  the  shoe-heel,  or,  with  waxen 
thread,  fastening  the  new  sole  to  the  worn 
upper-leather,  and  repeating  the  same 
processes  from  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
year  to  year,  in  order  to  provide  the  means 
of  his  subsistence.  Assuredly,  no  ordi- 
nary passer-by  would  look  for  mental  pro- 
gress in  such  circumstances,  much  less  for 
any  feelings  of  which  self  was  not  the  ob- 
ject. 

And  yet  we  are  about  to  describe  a  to- 
tally different  case.  In  Mary-street,  Ports- 
mouth, only  a  few  years  ago,  lived  John 
Pounds,  whose  condition  in  life  has  just 
been  sketched.  He  was  a  native  of  that 
town,  the  son  of  a  workman  employed  in 
the  Royal  Dockyards,  and  born  in  1766. 
In  his  humble  breast,  however,  benevolence 
became  the  master  passion.  He  had  learned, 
for  he  was  able  to  teach ;  he  felt  compas- 
sion for  the  poor  and  the  ragged,  and  what 
he  knew  he  was  desirous  to  impart. 

Accordingly,   seated  on    his   stool,    and 
pursuing  his  avocation,  he  might  be  seen 
from  time  to  time  instructing  the  needy 
but  busy  crowd  that  gathered  around  him. 
And  be  it  said  to  his  honour,  he  had  passed 
far  beyond  the  scholar  drawn  in  Tickel's 
ines  on  **  The  Horn-book:" — 
*•  The  aged  peasant  on  his  latest  bed, 
"Wished  for  a  friend  some  godly  book  to  read ; 
The  pious  grandson  thy  known  handle  takes, 
And  (eyes  lift  up)  the  savoury  lecture  makes  ; 
*  Great  A'   he    gravely    reads :    the  important 

sound, 
The  empty  walls  and  hollow  roof  rebound ; 
The  expiring  ancient  reared  his  drooping  head, 
And  thanked  his  stars  that  Hodge  had  learned 
to  read  I  '* 


John  Pounds  knew  full  well,  not  merely 
that  letters  should  be  learned  and  joined  in 
syllables,  but  that  the  mind  should  be 
roused  from  its  stagnancy  and  taught  to 
think,  and  he  did  what  he  could  to  make 
those  around  him  think  aright.  Nothing 
that  he  knew,  and  was  likely  to  be  useful 
to  his  poor  and  ragged  charge,  did  he  with 
hold.  Many  communicate  knowledge  only 
as  a  sponge  yields  what  it  contains,  on 
pressure,  and  perhaps,  though  its  pressure 
is  repeated  again  and  again,  the  product  is 
small :  Ais  instruction  flowed  like  the  water 
from  the  spring  at  which  he  filled  his 
pitcher.  Hence,  his  was  an  "industrial 
class;"  and  he  taught  those  who  clustered 
about  him,  not  only  to  read  and  think,  but 
to  cook  their  victuals  and  to  mend  their 
shoes. 

It  was  long  since  said  by  our  Poet 
Bowles,  that  any  one  who  saw  a  bird-cage 
in  a  humble  dwelling,  might  infer  from  it 
the  kindliness  of. its  inmates.  Long-con- 
tinued observations  will  sustain  the  asser- 
tion. An  eminent  physician  had  proof  of 
it.  He  had  attended  the  sick  daughter  of  a 
poor  family  till  her  entire  recovery,  and  the 
only  return  they  could  make  him  was  their 
great  favourite,  a  magpie,  which,  though 
the  sacrifice  to  them  was  large,  they  all 
agreed  should  be  made,  under  the  impulse 
of  the  warmest  gratitude.  The  physician, 
who,  of  course,  would  rather  be  without 
the  bird  than  have  it,  was  concerned  not 
to  wound  the  feelings  which  he  saw  in  full 
force  on  its  being  presented  to  him,  and 
generously  avoided  all  difficulty,  by  saying 
to  the  mother — "  I  am  much  obliged,  my 
good  woman,  but  as  I  have  no  place  for 
the  bird,  I  will  allow  you  sixpence  a  week 
to  take  care  of  it  for  me!"  Nor  can  we 
forget  the  words  of  Coleridge  : — 

**  He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 
All  things,  both  great  and  small ; 
He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast ;  ^ 

For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

To  no  man  could  these  words  be  more 
applicable  than  to  John  Pounds.  He  was  . 
the  friend  of  all  kinds  of  birds  and  do- 
mestic animals ;  he  amused  himself  by 
rearing  singing-birds,  jays,  and  parrots, 
and  taught  them  to  live  in  harmony  with 
guinea-pigs  and  even  cats.  He  is  the  first 
person  of  whom  we  have  heard,  who  trained 
thus  far  very  different  creatures, — a  large 
collection  of  Avhich  has  since  been  styled 
**The  Happy  Family,"  and  found  several 
imitators.  He  might  sometimes  be  seen 
seated  in  the  midst  of  his  cobbler's  stall, 
which  served  also  as  a  school,  with  a  ca- 
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nary-bird  perched  on  one  shoulder,  and  a 
cat  on  the  other. 

If  it  was  a  sore  trial  to  the  family  already 
mentioned  to  give  up  in  prospect  their 
magpie,  what  must  it  have  been  to  John 
Pounds  to  lorego  the  pleasure  he  derived 
from  the  various  creatures  gathered  about 
him,  from  the  glib-talking  of  his  parrots 
and  the  sweet  and  varied  songs  of  his 
canaries  ?  And  there  were  doubtless 
among  them  special  favourites,  only  to  be 
relinquished  with  a  sigh,  or  with  the  pang 
only  known  to  a  heart  where  feeling  is 
deeply  seated.  Yet,  whatever  it  might  be, 
John  Pounds  experienced  it,  and  that 
again  and  again.  And  why  ?  It  was  be- 
cause his  scholars  increased  in  number,  and 
he  was  too  poor  to  help  them  and  to  keep 
his  pets  too  ;  so  these  were  foregone,  that  all 
he  had,  little  as  it  was,  beyond  what  a  bare 
subsistence  cost,  might  be  expended  on 
the  destitute  children  around  him  ! 

The  benevole7ice  of  the  poor  has  never  yet 
received  the  attention  which  it  demands  ; 
and  yet  there  are  many  displays  of  it  every 
day  in  the  year.  Some  facts  which  come 
to  light  are  deeply  aflfecting,  but  thousands 
more  would  prove  equally  so  did  they  not 
remain  in  impenetrable  darkness.  A  few 
years  ago,  for  instance,  great  distress  was 
endured  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
Lancashire,  and  the  late  Dr.  W.  Cooke 
Taylor  proceeded  thither  on  a  mission  of 
inspection  and  relief.  *'  I  went,"  he  says, 
"  into  the  house  of  a  widow  who  had  three 
children.  She  was  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent, naturally  polite  persons  I  ever  saw.  She 
told  me  that  the  earnings  of  herself  and  two 
of  her  children  amounted  together  to  about 
eleven  shillings  per  week,  and  that  though 
they  had  once  been  better  off,  they  felt 
themselves  comparatively  happy,  when  they 
contrasted  their  condition  with  that  of  their 
neighbours.  I  remained  for  some  time,  and 
on  parting  offered  her  a  shilling  for  the 
trouble  I  had  given.  *  No,  sir,'  she  said, 
*  I  cannot  take  your  money  while  there  are 
many  so  much  worse  around  me :  allow  me 
to  send  it  to  a  family  suffering  from  sickness 
as  well  as  want ;  and  forthwith  she  sent 
her  daughter  with  the  shilling  to  the  house 
whose  misery  she  had  been  describing." 

What  a  noble  instance  is  here  of.  unob- 
trusive virtue  !  The  pure  benevolence  of 
this  poor  widow  is  exceedingly  touching. 
Rarely  has  the  spirit  that  dwelt  in  her 
humble  abode  been  seen  in  the  lordly  hall 
or  the  gilded  palace.  Well  might  their  oc- 
cupants blush  over  this  example  of  the 
highest  generosity.  And  yet,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  this  elevated  charity 
was  found  in  many  of  the  poorest  cottages 
of  Lancashire. 

*'  Throughout    the     entire     district,     I 


found,"  says  Dr.  Cooke  Taylor,  "the  most 
distressed  dwell  invariably  on  the  assist- 
ance which  they  received  from  their  neigh- 
bours. '  We  must  have  perished  but  for 
the  charity  of  our  neighbours  '  was  a  phrase 
which  met  me  everywhere ;  and  invariably 
I  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  their  neighbours 
were  very  little  better  ofi  than  themselves." 

Among  such  persons  John  Pounds  holds 
a  distinguished  place.  The  tale  of  his 
school  is  thus  told  : — In  early  life  he  adopted 
a  young  nephew ;  but  as  he  thought  that 
he  could  educate  two  belter  than  one,  the 
son  of  a  poor  woman  was  called  in  as  a  com- 
panion. Others,  however,  were  equally 
needy,  and  so  they  were  added  by  ones  and 
twos,  until  there  was  a  large  school  of  boys 
and  girls.  D^iring  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  he  had  no  fewer  than  forty  scholars. 
One  peculiarity  must  not  be  overlooked,  for 
it  adds  another  ray  of  goodness  to  those 
derived  from  other  circumstances.  From 
his  class  of  candidates,  always  numerous, 
he  did  not  pick  out  those  whose  garments 
were  in  larger  pieces,  or  whose  countenances 
had  a  soothing  or  a  winning  expression. 
He  received  first,  not  only  the  poorest,  but 
the  worst  of  the  tribe ;  his  preference  was 
given  to  those  he  called  the  ''  little  black- 
guards." He  even  sought  theni  out  when 
they  would  not  come  to  him  ;  he  would  fol; 
low  them  to  the  quay,  and  bribe  them,  it 
they  would  only  come  to  his  school,  with  a 
roasted  potato  I 

Nor  was  John  Pounds  without  a  recom- 
pense. Kind  acts,  like  young  birds,  al- 
ways come  home  to  roost.  There  is  a  bless- 
ing w^aiting  on  benevolent  effort,  which, 
when  refused  by  him  who  is  the  object  of 
the  kindliness,  nestles  in  the  bosom  of  the 
philanthropist.  Great,  in  this  way,  must 
have  been  the  enjoyment  of  John  Pounds ; 
but  to  this  his  experience  was  not  re 
stricte'd.  The  children  loved  him  as  their 
best  frifnd — as  a  tender  father.  And  when 
he  died,  at  the  venerable  age  of  seventy- 
two,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1839,  there  was 
much  grief — not  that  which  is  expended  in 
*' a  flood  of  tears,"  but  that  heart-sorrow 
which  is  felt,  though  few  or  no  tears  may 
fall,  when  the  spirit  sinks  beneath  the  over- 
whelming pressure  of  irreparable  loss. 

With  impressive  eloquence,  says  Mr. 
Guthrie,  in  his  *'  Second  Plea  for  E-agged 
Schools  :'*  "  Were  we  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
anywhere,  as  soon  as  to  the  lowly  heath 
where  the  martyr  reposes,  we  would  direct 
our  pilgrim  steps  to  the  busy  streets  of 
Portsmouth,  and  turning  aside  from  the 
proud  array  of  England's  floating  bulwarks, 
we  would  seek  out  the  humble  shop  where 
John  Pounds  achieved  his  works  of  mercy, 
and  earned  an  imperishable  fame.  There 
is  no  poetry  in  his  name,  and  none  in  his 
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*  profession  ;     but    tlicrc    was    more     than 
poetry — the   highest,   noblest  piety   in  his 
life.     Every  day  within  his  shop  he  might 
be  seen  cobbling  shoes,  and  surrounded  by 
so'ne  score  or  two  of  ragged  urchins,  \\hom 
he  was  converting  into  useful  members  of 
the  State.     Honour  to   the  memory  of  the 
patriot   cobbkr,   beneath   whose    leathern 
apron  there  beat  the  kindest  heart — there 
glowed   a  bosom   fired    with    the    noblest 
ambition ;  and  who,  without  fee  from  scholar 
or  reward  from  man,  while  he  toiled  for  his 
hard-earned  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
educated  not  less  than  five  hundred  out- 
casts before    they   laid   him   in   the    lowly 
grave !     Honour,    we    say    again,    to    the 
memory  of  this  illustrious  patriot !     Kor  is 
there  in  all  the  world  any  sight  we  would 
have  travelled  so  far  to  see,  as  that  self- 
same man,  when  he  followed  some  ragged 


boy  along  the  quays  of  Portsmouth,  keeping 
his  kind  keen  eye  upon  him,  and  tempting 
the  young  savage  to  his  school  with  the 
bribe  of  a  smoking  potato.  Princes  and 
peers,  judges  and  divines  might  have  stood 
uncovered  in  his  presence;  and  even  marble 
monuments  might  be  removed  from  the 
venerable  walls  of  Westminster — poets, 
warriors,  and  statesmen  might  give  place — 
to  make  room  for  him." 

Most  heartily  do  we  think  so.  Often 
have  we  read  without  emotion  a  long  and 
fulsome  eulogy  carved  on  marble  ;  but  who, 
after  this  plain  but  true  tale,  could  read 
the  inscription,  if  there  be-  such  an  one, 
2cn?noved — 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  JOHN  POUNDS, 
THE  rOUNDER  OF  RAGGED  SCHOOLS  ? 


METAMORPHOSES  OF  WATER. 


Absolutely  pure  water,  fresh  drawn  from 
the    chemist's    still,    or    formed    from  its 
elements  by  burning  a  gallon  of  hydrogen 
gas  in  half  a  gallon  of  oxygen,  seems  as 
simple  and  inert  a  substance  as  one  can  well 
conceive, — devoid,  as  it  is,  of  colour,  taste, 
a  d  smell.     Yet,   in   the    whole   range  of 
material  substances,  there  is  perhaps  not 
one  whose  transformations   are  more  sur- 
prisingly Protean,    or  whose  relations  are 
more  extensive  and  intricate.     A  solid  body, 
stone- hard,  falls  from  the  sky  and  breaks 
your  window.     You  pick  it  up,  and  find  it  a 
dense   angular   crystal;   which,   while  you 
examine    it    in    the   palm    of  your  hand, 
changes    to    a    transparent  fluid  ;    which 
again,  dwindling  gradually  as  you  gaze  at 
it,  becomes  invisible,  and  vanishes  into  thin 
air.     If  the  v/eather  be  frosty,  the  vanished 
substance   soon   re-appears   in   dew-drops, 
softly  deposited  on  the  cold  window — which 
just  before  its   momentum  had  power   to 
break ;  and  these  drops,   while  you  watch 
them,  suddenly  shoot  into  delicate  ramifi- 
cations, and  resume  their  previous  crystal- 
line   solidity.     Nor   is    the   hailstone    less 
soluble  in  earth  than  in  air.     Placed  under 
a  bell-glass  with  thrice  its  weight  of  lime,  it 
gradually  melts  and  disappears  ;  and  there 
reniiiin  four  parts,  instead  of  three,  of  per- 
fectly  dry   earth  under   the    glass.     Of    a 
plaster-of-Paris  statue  weighing  5  lbs.,  more 
than   1  lb.  is   solidified  water.     Even  the 
iridescent  opal  is  but  a  mass  of  flint  and 
w-ater,  combined  in  the  proportion  of  nine 
grains  of  the  earthly  ingredient  to  one  of 
the  fluid.     Of  an  acre  of  clay  land  a  foot 
deep,  weighing  about  1,200  tons,  at  least 
400  tons  are  water  ;  and,  even  of  the  great 


I  mountain  chains  with  which  the  globe  is 
I  ribbed,  many  millions  of   tons   are   water 
I  solidified  in'earth.     Water,  indeed,  exists 
around  us   to  an   extent   and   under   con- 
ditions which  escape  the  notice  of  cur.^ory 
observers.     When  the  dyer  buys  of  the  dry- 
1  Salter  100  lbs.  each  of  alum,  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  soap,  he  obtains  in  exchange  for 
I  his  money  no  le  s  than  45  lbs.  of  water  in 
j  the  first  lot,  64  lbs.   in  the  second,  and  a 
variable  quantity,  sometimes  amounting  to 
73.i  lbs.,  iu  the  third.    Even  the  transparent 
air  we  breathe  contains  in  ordinary  weather 
about  5   grains  of  water  difiused  through 
each  cubic  foot  of  its  bulk,  and  this  rarified 
water  no  more  wets  the  air  than  the  solidi- 
fied water  wets  the  lime  or  opal  in  which  it 
is  absorbed.     *    *    *     Of  organic  bodies, 
whether  vegetable  or  animal,  water  is  also 
a  large  constituent  during  life,  and  a  power- 
ful solvent  after  death.     Potatoes,  for  ex- 
ample, contain  75  per  cent,  (by  weight)  and 
turnips  no  less  than  90  per  cent,  of  wat«r  ; 
—which  explains,  by  the  way,  the   small 
inclination   of  turnip-fed  cattle  and  sheep 
for  drink.     A  beef-steak  strongly  pressed 
between  blotting-paper  yields  nearly  four- 
fifths    of   its   weight    in    water.      Of    the 
human  frame  (bones  included)  only  about 
one-fourth  is  solid   matter  (chiefly  carbon 
and  nitrogen) ;  the  rest  is  water.     If  a  man 
weighing  10  stone  were  squeezed  flat  under 
an  hydraulic  press,  7i  stone  of  water  would 
run  out,  and  only  2^  stone  of  dry  residue 
would  remain.     A  man  is  therefore,  ciitmi- 
cally  speaking,  45  lbs,  of  carbon  and  nitro-  . 
gen  diffused  through  5^  pailfuls  of  water. 
Berzelius,   indeed,  in  recording  the   fact, 
justly  remarks  that  *'  the  living  organism 
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is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mass  diffused  in 
water  ;  "  and  Dalton,  by  a  series  of  experi- 
ments'tried  in  his  own  person,  found,  that 
of  the  food  with  which  we  daily  repair  this 
water-built  fabric,  five-sixths  are  also  water. 
Thus  amply  does  science  confirm  the  popu- 
lar saying,  that  water  is  the  *'first  neces- 
sary of  life."     Not  of  life  only.     Of  death, 


considered  as  the  final  predominance  of 
chemical  over  vital  forces,  water  is  also  the 
indispensable  minister ;  taking,  as  it  does, 
an  active  part  in  the  processes  of  fermenta 
tion,  putrefaction,  and  decay — through 
which  organized  bodies  pass  in  their  gradual 
relapse  to  the  inorganic  condition. — Quar- 
terly Review. 


THE  MAGIC  OF  MECHANICS. 


It  would  seem  to  many  impossible  to  cause  a  pailful  of  water  to  be  supported  by 

a  stick,  one-half  of  which  only,  or  even  less,  rests  on  the  edge  of  a  table.     And  yet 

^.    ,  the  feat  is  easily  practicable,  as  Ave  shall  proceed  to  show. 

^^'  '  In  the  diagram  let  A  B  be  the  top  of  the  table,  on  which 

Bi^.  C    13   I   1>  is  placed  the  stick  C  D.     Convey  the  handle  of  the  pail 

^E  over  this  stick  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  rest  upon  it 
in  an  inclined  position,  and  let  the  middle  of  the  pail  be 
within  the  edge  of  the  table.  That  the  whole  apparatus 
may  be  fixed  in  this  situation,  place  another  stick, 
G  F  E,  with  one  of  its  ends  resting  against  the  corner 
G  of  the  pail,  while  the  middle  part  rests  against  the 
edge  F  of  the  pail,  and  its  other  extremity  against  the  first  stick  C  D,  in  E,  where 
there  ought  to  be  a  notch  to  contain  it.  By  these  means  the  pail  will  remain  fixed 
in  that  situation  without  being  able  to  incline  to  either  side  ;  and  if  not  already 
full  of  water,  it  may  be  filled  with  safety,  for  its  centre  of  gravity  being  in  the 
vertical  line  passing  through  the  point  H,  which  itself  meets  with  the  table,  it  is 
the  same  as  if  the  pail  were  suspended  from  the  point  of  the  table  where  it  is  met 
by  that  vertical.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  stick  cannot  slide  along  the  table,  nor 
move  on  its  edge,  without  raising  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  pail  and  of  the 
water  it  contains.     The  heavier,  therefore,  that  it  is,  the  greater  the  stability. 

Still  more  curious  would  it  be  to  many  to  affirm  that  a  body  having  a  tendency 
to  fall  by  its  own  weight,  may  be  prevented  from  falling  by  adding  to  it  a  weight 
on  the  same  side  on  which  it  tends  to  fall ;  and  yet  this  feat  may  appear  to  be 
accomplished. 

For  example :  provide  a  bent  hook  D  G  F,  as  seen  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
diagram,  and  insert  the  part  F  D  in  the  pipe  of  a  key  at  D,  which  must  be  placed 
on  the  edge  of  a  table  ;  from  the  lower  part  of  the  hook  suspend  a  weight  G,  and 
dispose  the  whole  in  such  a  manner  that  the  vertical  line  G  D  may  be  a  little  within 
the  edge  of  the  table.  When  this  arrangement  has  been  made  the  weight  will  not 
fall,  and  so  it  will  be  with  the  key,  which,  had  it  been  placed  alone  in  that  situa- 
tion, would  perhaps  have  fallen. 
The  fact  may  be  rendered  still  more  clear  by  a  toy  which  has  been  constructed 

on  the  same  principle.  If  this  horse,  which  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  diagram,  and  is  a  solid  figure,  had  its 
hinder  legs  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  it  would 
fall  to  the  ground  directly  the  hand  was  withdrawn. 
But  there  is  a  bent  piece  of  wire  which  is  connected 
with  the  body  of  the  horse,  and  by  means  of  this  the 
horse,  though  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  stand,  does 
not  fall,  but  moves  about  in  perfect  security.  Here 
again  the  figure,  which  was  unable  to  support  itself, 
is  actually  prevented  from  falling  by  adding  a  weight 
to  its  unsupported  end.  In  each  case,  however,  the 
-  weight  ajjpears  to  be  added  on  that  side,  but  it  is,  in 
reality,  on  the  one  opposite. 

Here  we  have  a  valuable  illustration  of  a  great  natu- 
ral principle.  The  centre  of  gravity  is  that  point  about 
which  all  the  parts  of  the  body  exactly  balance  each 
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other ;  if,  therefore,  that  point  is  supported,  the  body  will  not  fall.  In  the  in- 
stance just  cited,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  fij^ure  is  thrown  into  the  leaden 
weight :  the  hind  legs  of  the  horse  thus  become  the  point  of  suspension,  on  which 
the  ball  may  be  made  to  vibrate  with  perfect  safety.  In  fact,  instead  of  the  weight 
supporting  the  horse,  the  horse  supports  the  weight. 

Sustain  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  body  maintains  its  erectness  ;  but  when- 
ever the  centre  of  gravity  is  unsupported,  the  body  must  fall.  A  laden  cart  or 
wagon  will  then  be  most  firmly  supported  when  the  centre  of  gravity  falls  exactly 
between  the  wheels,  and  that  is  the  case  on  a  level  road  ;  but  when  the  centre  of 
gravity  falls  beyond  them  the  vehicle  is  upset. 

The  centre  of  magnitude  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  centre  of 
gyavity.  When  a  body  is  of  uniform  density,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  in  the  same 
point  as  the  centre  of  magnitude.  But  when  one  part  of  the  body  is  composed  of 
heavier  materials  than  another  part,  the  centre  of  gravity,  being  the  centre  of  the 
weight  of  the  body,  cannot  accord  with  the  centre  of  magnitude.  The  centre  of 
gravity  can,  however,  be  easily  determined.  Suppose,  for  example,  a  slate  to  be 
suspended  by  a  loop  at  one  of  its  corners  on  a  nail  against  a  wall ;  then,  as  soon 
as  it  is  at  rest,  we  know  that  the  centre  of  gravity  is  immediately  below  the  point 
of  suspension,  and  that  a  perpendicular  line  drawn  from  that  point  to  the  ground 
will  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity.  But  to  know  in  what  part  of  the  line  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  situated,  the  slate  must  be  hung  up  by  some  other  part,  and 
another  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  new  point  of  suspension  to  the  ground. 
Just,  therefore,  where  the  two  lines  meet  and  cross  each  other  must  be  the  centre 
of  gravity ;  and  if  a  walking-stick  were  placed  on  this  point,  the  slate  would  be 
balanced  with  great  exactness.  This  test  is  perfectly  satisfactory  when  bodies  are 
of  no  considerable  thickness  ;  when  it  is  otherwise,  the  centre  of  gravity  must  be 
determined  by  other  means. 

When  we  stand  upright  our  centre  of  gravity  is  supported  by  the  feet.  If  we 
lean  on  either  side,  we  no  longer  stand  firmly.  When  a  person  carries  a  single  pail 
of  water,  as  the  centre  of  gravity  is  thrown  on  one  side,  the  opposite  arm  is  stretched 
out  to  endeavour  to  bring  it  to  its  original  situation.  But  a  pail  of  water  carried  in 
each  hand  involves  no  difficulty  ;  for  the  pails  balance  each  other,  and  the  centre  of 
gravity  remains  supported  by  the  feet. 

It  is  from  often-tried  experience,  if  not  from  a  knowledge  of  this  principle,  that 
the  dancer  on  a  tight-rope  performs  his  marvellous  feats.  He  holds  in  his  hands 
a  heavy  pole,  the  weight  of  which  he  throws  towards  the  side  that  is  deficient,  and 
thus  he  dexterously  maintains  his  equilibrium.  Hence  his  eyes  are  steadily  fixed 
on  some  object,  which  shows  his  slightest  deviation  from  the  centre  of  gravity,  and 
he  instantly  on  its  discovery  corrects  the  error.  Artists  have  seen  the  necessity  of 
constructing  their  works  on  a  recognition  of  the  same  principle.  In  a  celebrated 
equestrian  statue  of  Peter  at  St.  Petersburg  the  artist  has  introduced  a  serpent 
twining  upwards  to  the  horse's  tail,  to  sustain  the  equilibrium  of  the  mass.  We 
have  another  exemplification  nearer  home.  In  the  figure  of  Achilles  in  Hyde- 
park,  erected  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  there  is  an  immense  mass  of 
matter  at  the  base,  in  order  to  arrest  the  evils  that  would  otherwise  have  arisen. 

Another  fact  may  also  be  added.  North  of  the  Adour,  in  the  south-west  o^ 
France,  the  country  consists  of  wide  plains,  on  which  numerous  sheep  of  a  hardy 
breed  find  scanty  pasturage.  In  some  parts  the  soil,  composed  of  an  ash-coloured 
sand,  is  too  unproductive  even  for  sheep-walks.  Forests  of  pine  occupy  a  vast- 
extent  of  country.  The  pine  acquires  in  the  sandy  and  otherwise  unproductive 
wastes  a  height  beyond  that  which  it  attains  in  other  parts  of  France.  The  popu » 
lation  of  the  wilds  is  scanty  ;  the  peasantry  live  in  solitary  cabins  ;  the  head  of  th*? 
family  engages  in  the  culture  of  the  soil  where  its  sterility  is  diminished  by  natur*;- 
or  counteracted  by  an  abundance  of  manure.  The  younger  branches  go,  perhaps, 
twenty  miles  from  home  to  attend  their  flocks,  or  make  charcoal  in  the  forests 
One  peculiarity  in  their  circumstances  leads  to  a  notice  of  them  here.  They 
traverse  the  deserts  on  long  stilts,  that  they  may  pass  dry-footed  through  the 
raorassea,  which  from  time  to  time  intervene,  and  also  see  to  a  great  distance.     Th6 
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shepherds  watch  their  flocks  mounted  on  these  stilts,  and  resting  on  their  staves, 
the  tops  of  which  are  broad  and  round  to  afford  them  a  seat.  Not  only  do  they 
walk  on  these  stilts,  but  they  can  run,  stoop,  jump,  and  even  dance  with  perfect 
ease  and  security.  Some  of  these  people  have  occasionally  appeared  in  London. 
And  strange,  indeed,  does  it  seem  to  see  them  looking  in" at  first-floor  windows, 
or  moving  about  on  the  pavement  before  the  houses,  and  then  walking  and  jumping 
about  in  the  road,  as  calmly  and  with  as  much  facility  as  we  could  do  without 
any  stilts.  Tlieir  only  difficulty  is  to  stand  still  on  their  stilts  ;  but  this  is  obviated 
by  a  long  staff  which  they  carry  in  their  hands,  and  which,  when  they  wish  to  rest, 
forms  a  prop  to  give  them  steadiness.  In  either  case,  however,  they  are  perfectly 
secure  so  long  as  they  keep  the  centre  of  gravity  within  the  base. 

Peats  of  balancing  are  all  dependent  on  the  same  principle.  It  is  not  easy  to 
balance  a  short  stick,  but  if  two  knives  are  stuck  in  it,  so  that  one  may  incline  to 
one  side,  and  the  other  to  the  opposite,  and  then  the  extremity  of  the  stick  be  placed 
on  the  tip  of  the  forefinger,  the  stick  will  keep  itself  upright 
without  falling,  and  even  if  it  be  made  to  incline,  the  stick  will 
raise  itself  again,  and  recover  its  former  position.  In  this  instance 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  two  knives  and  of  the  stick  are  below 
the  point  of  suspension,  or  the  extremity  of  the  stick. 

In  the  same  way  small  figures,  as  D,  with  two  weights,  C  F,  to 
counterbalance  them,  are  kept  in  an  upright  position,  and  are 
made  to  turn  and  balance  while  the  point  of  the  foot  rests  on  a 
small  ball  E,  loosely  placed  on  a  kind  of  stand,  I.  The  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  whole ,  which  is  at  a  considerable  distance  below 
the  point  of  support,  maintains  the  figure  upright,  and  makes  it 
resume  its  perpendicular  position  after  it  has  been  inclined  to 
either  side  ;  for  this  centre  tends  to  place  itself  as  low  as  possible, 
which  it  cannot  do  without  making  the  figure  stand  upright. 


Matthew  Marvel. 


The  Green  Holly. — I  am  very  partial  to  the  holly,  the  yew,  and  the  ivy.  They 
give  both  food  and  shelter  to  the  birds;  whilst  the  charming  green  foliage  makes  us 
almost  forget  that  winter  has  set  in.  The  holly  claims  my  preference  ;  for,  in  addition 
to  food  and  shelter,  it  affords  an  impenetrable  retreat  to  those  birds  which  take  up  their 
quarters  on  its  branches  for  the  night.  Our  ancestors  knew  and  felt  the  value  of  the 
holly  hedge  when  the  wintry  blast  whistled  through  the  naked  hawthorn.  Hence  they 
raised  it  as  a  barrier  against  the  north  ;  and,  on  the  breaking  of  the  clouds  at  noon,  they 
would  resort  to  the  protection  which  it  offered,  and  there  enjoy  the  sun's  delightful 
presence.  But  modern  innovation,  which,  in  nine  times  out  of  ten,  does  more  harm  than 
good,  seems  to  have  condemned  the  holly  hedge  as  a  stiff,  unsightly  form,  and  in  its 
vacant  place  has  introduced  a  scanty  sprinkling  of  isolated  plants.  I  own  that  I  am  for 
the  warm  arboreous  plan  of  ancient  days;  and  thus  I  never  pass  a  garden,  where  yew 
and  holly  hedges  grow,  without  stopping  to  admire  them,  and  then  I  proceed  onwards 
with  favourable  notions  of  the  owner's  taste.  But,  to  the  holly  in  particular.  I  am  now 
so  convinced  of  its  utility,  both  to  men  and  birds,  that  I  have  spared  no  pains  in  rearing 
it  as  a  shelter  from  the  cold,  when  Boreas,  sure  harbinger  of  storms,  passes  over  the 
dreary  waste.  The  deeper  and  richer  the  soil,  so  much  the  better  for  the  holly.  Still, 
this  favourite  plant  of  mine  will  thrive  almost  in  any  soil,  and  even  amongst  the  clefts  of 
rocks  where  there  is  scarcely  any  soil  at  all.  Neither  can  any  of  the  four  rude  winds  of 
heaven  affect  the  perpendicular  growth  of  the  holly  tree,  although  they  make  an 
impression  upon  the  sturdy  oak  itself.  Thus,  in  this  neighbourhood,  whilst  we  see  the 
elm  and  the  beech  leaning  towards  the  east  by  the  overbearing  pressure  of  the  western 
blast,  we  find  that  the  holly  has  not  yet  given  way  to  its  impetuosity.  Indeed,  keep  the 
roots  of  the  holly  clear  of  stagnant  water,  and  you  have  little  more  to  do,  for  it  forms  its 
own  defence ;  and,  moreover,  it  has  one  advantage  over  most  other  plants — namely,  it 
can  push  its  way  successfully  up  amid  surrounding  shade  and  pressure.  Its  lateral 
branches,  too,  will  take  root  so  soon  as  they  come  in  contact  with  the  soft  soil  beneath 
them.  If  you  place  a  young  holly  plant  in  a  full-grown  hawthorn  hedge,  it  will  vegetate 
in  that  incommodious  site  ;  and  will  manage,  at  last,  to  raise  its  head  aloft  and  flourish 
clear  of  all  opposition. — Waterton''s  Essays. 
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We  have  urged  upon  the  attention  of  her  Majesty's  Commissioners  what  appears 
to  us  the  most  efficient  means  of  preparing  for  the  accommodation  of  the  -working 
classes — we  mean  the  collection  of  materials  for  a  full  and  complete  register  of 
lodging-houses,  by  means  of  a  systematic  canvass,  conducted  by  a  staff  of  autho- 
rised inspectors,  who  might  afterwards  act  as  a  central  committee  in  London  for 
the  general  superintendence  of  the  arrangements  and  for  correspondence  with  local 
committees.  If  these  suggestions  are  not  acted  upon,  we  see  no  other  course  than 
for  the  artisans  of  London  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands  on  behalf  of 
their  brethren  in  the  country,  and  do  what  they  can  to  i)revent  the  inconvenience 
and  imposition  to  which  visitors  will  be  exposed  unless  their  plans  be  arranged, 
and  the  manner  and  mode  of  tlieir  reception  fixed  beforehand. 

We  fear  that  few  of  the  working  men  of  London  are  in  circumstances  to 
offer  to  their  friends  and  fellow  craftsmen  the  rites  of  hospitality.  The  dwell- 
ings, for  the  most  part,  occupied  by  the  industrial  classes  are  too  crippled 
in  their  room  and  to  inconvenient  in  their  arrangements  to  render  this  pos- 
sible, or,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  desirable.  Amid  the  vast  impetus  to  com- 
merce resulting  from  the  extension  of  the  railway  system,  it  has  not  yet  borne 
some  of  the  richest  social  fruits  it  has  promised  us.  We  may  anticipate,  as  part  of 
its  future  developments,  assisted  by  other  movements  we  need  not  now  particu- 
larize, the  multiplication  of  surburban  villages  for  the  accommodation  of  artisan 
families,  where,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  large  towns,  but  beyond  their  smoke 
and  dirt,  the  men  of  toil  shall  be  able  to  retire  after  the  labours  of  the  day  are  over, 
exchanging  the  gloomy  garret,  or  the  undrained  unventilated  court,  for  pleasant 
healthful  cottage  homes. 

But  we  have  to  deal  with  the  rude  realities  of  London  in  this  spring  of  1851  ; 
and  however  open  his  heart  may  be,  the  working  man  cannot  open  his  house  to  the 
stranger  for  bed  and  board.  His  visitors  will  have  to  lodge  out.  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, that  if  others  of  more  influential  station  fail  to  take  this  matter  properly  up, 
he  can  do  much  in  other  ways  than  direct  hospitality  to  promote  the  comfort  of 
the  thousands  who  will  flock  up  to  town.  His  contributions  to  the  Exhibition  and 
to  the  great  brotherhood  of  labour  may  take  this  shape.  And  our  readers  who 
reside  in  Londo'n  will  forgive  our  reminding  them  that  the  advantage  they  possess 
in  being  on  the  spot  will  make  them  in  some  sort  debtors  to  the  stranger.  They 
have  no  need  of  clubs  to  hoard  up  the  hard  savings  of  industry ;  they  will  have 
no  travelling  expenses  to  bear  ;  they  will  not  have  to  sustain  the  charges  of  extra 
lodgings  ;  in  short,  the  Exhibition  will  find  them  at  home,  and  they  will  be  able  to 
see  all  its  wonders  and  learn  all  its  lessons  without  any  tax  upon  their  customary 
earnings.  The  London  workman,  by  the  mere  accident  of  his  scene  of  labour 
being  laid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hyde-park,  will  have  an  advantage  of  several 
pounds  in  mere  outlay  over  his  fellow- workmen  at  Manchester  or  Bristol ;  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  he  will  avoid  the  discomfort  of  strange  quarters,  and  separation 
from  family  associations.  If  he  is  a  kind-hearted  husband  or  father,  he  will  have 
the  additional  pleasure  of  taking  his  wife  and  children  to  the  great  show,  which 
the  countryman  cannot  do  without  a  serious  multiplication  of  his  expenses. 

You  Londoners,  then,  whose  happy  lot  it  is  to  dwell  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Crystal  Palace — for,  light  and  airy  as  it  is,  we  conclude  it  has  that  usual  appendage 
of  things  material  and  mortal ; — you,  untaxed  pleasure-takers,  whose  most  costly 
fare  will  mayhap  be  a  threepenny  'bus,  and  whose  own  stout  legs  may  save  even 
that :  think  what  can  you  do  to  comfort  and  minister  to  these  pilgrims  from  afar  to 
the  shrine  of  Industry,  who  have  come  over  mountain  and  river — from  the  granite 
quarries  of  Scotland,  and  the  looms  of  Manchester,  and  the  mines  of  Cornwall, 
and  the  furnaces  of  Wales — to  stand  in  the  courts  of  that  vast  temple  and  pa}* 
their  adoration  to  the  Arts  of  Peace. 

Let  us  offer  then  a  few  practical  suggestions,  that  the  working  men  of  London 
may  do  what  the  Executive  Committee,  perhaps,  are  prevented  by  the  multiplicity 
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of  other  engagements  from  effecting.  They  can  form  committees  from  their  own 
ranks,  canvass  the  various  districts  of  London,  compile  a  register  of  lodgings  from 
the  particulars  elicited  by  their  own  inquiries,  and  sit  as  a  body  of  reference  with 
whom  local  authorities  may  correspond,  and  to  whom  arrangements  for  the  recep- 
tion of  different  parties  from  the  country  may  be  entrusted.  It  only  needs  that  the 
initiative  should  be  taken  by  a  few  men  of  enterprise  and  intelligence.  Amongst 
the  foremen  and  leading  hands  in  the  principal  commercial  and  manufactui'ing 
establishments  of  the  Metropolis  there  are  hundreds  such.  Let  some  of  them  take 
it  up  and  agitate  the  matter  amongst  their  fellows.  A  little  free  counsel  will  soon 
enable  them  to  decide  upon  the  steps  proper  to  be  taken,  and  to  manage  for  such  a 
division  of  the  labour  as  will  make  the  pressure  on  each  comparatively  light.  The 
plan  we  shoulfl  recommend  is,  the  appointment  of  a  general  central  committee, 
which  might  nominate  from  amongst  its  own  members,  or  otherwise,  as  it  may  be 
expedient,  district  committees  to  make  domiciliary  visits,  and  ascertain  from  such 
personal  inquiries  what  accommodation  various  parties  may  have  the  power  and 
willingness  to  afford.  It  would  materially  assist  them  in  this  task  if  they  used 
printed  forms  something  like  that  we  suggested  in  No.  53.  The  blanks  filled  up  in 
these  would  furnish  the  locality  of  the  house,  the  number  of  beds  available  for 
lodgers,  and  how  many  of  them  were  in  separate  rooms,  &c.,  the  particulars  of 
charges  for  beds,  bed  and  breakfast,  and  other  matters  which  it  might  be  useful  to 
ascertain.  With  full  information  on  all  these  points  there  would  be  comparatively 
little  trouble  involved  in  engaging  beds  for  the  different  country  clubs,  and 
arranging  the  time  at  which  each  was  to  come  up. 

We  content  ourselves  with  throwing  out  the  hint,  and  trust  that  it  will  be  taken 
up  and  acted  upon.  Whatever  little  difficulties  there  might  be  in  carrying  it  out, 
we  are  persuaded  that  they  would  soon  be  overcome.  Mutual  counsel  and  co- 
operation would  suggest  expedients,  and  point  out  a  hundred  ways  in  which  the 
workmen  of  London  may  help  the  workmen  of  the  country.  Our  own  services  as 
a  medium  of  intercommunication  are  freely  offered,  and  we  hope  shortly  to  have  to 
report  progress  in  this  new  movement. 

A  word  more.  What  are  our  temperance  friends  about  ?  They  have  in  their 
existing  organization  ample  opportunities  of  corresponding  with  friends  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  In  many  towns  temperance  clubs  have  been  formed,  and  in 
many  more  the  leading  men  who  are  moving  in  the  promotion  of  visiting  associa- 
tions are  men  known  as  temperance  leaders.  Much  might  be  effected  by  the 
metropolitan  committees.  Let  them  invite  inquiries  and  references  on  all  points 
connected  with  lodgings,  and  gather  as  much  information  as  they  can  to  enable 
themselves  to  answer  them,  and  they  may  do  efficient  service. 


London  Places  of  Amusement. — We 
content  ourselves  this  week  with  furnishing 
the  following  list  in  accordance   with  our 
promise.     We  shall  soon  have    a    word  or 
two  to  say  upon  the  relative  merits  of  some 
of  these  exhibitors.     It  will  be   seen  they 
are  divisible  into  three   classes.     Free   un- 
conditionally— 1.  Greenwich  Hospital,  free 
on  Monday  and  Friday  ;  British  Museum, 
Great  Russell-street,  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday ;  East  India  Company's  Museum, 
Saturday  ;  Greesham  Lectures,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,    and   Friday ;    Hampton-court, 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday  ;  National  Gallery,  Monday, 
Tuesday,     Wednesday,    Thursday  ;     Kew 
Gardens,  daily;  London  Missionary  Museum, 
Bloomfield-street,  Finsbury;  Pantheon,  Ox- 
ford-street; St.  Catherine's  Docks,  London 
Docks,  West   India    Docks,   and   Custom 
House.    2.  Gratuitous,  by  tickets,  obtained 


from  respectable  stationers,  or  members  of  the 
several  institutions — Antiquarian  Museum, 
Guildhall,  daily ;  Ashburton  Collection, 
Piccadilly,  daily ;  Asiatic  Museum,  New 
Burlington-street,  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday;  Botanic  Gardens,  Chelsea, 
daily ;  College  of  Surgeons'  Museum,  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday; 
Dulwich  Gallery,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wed- 
nesday, Thursday,  and  Saturday ;  Entomo- 
logical Museum,  Bond- street,  Tuesday; 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  Upper  Grosvenor- 
street,  daily ;  Horticultural  Gardens,  Chis- 
wick,  daily  ;  Hunterian  Museum,  College 
of  Surgeons,  daily  ;  Linnsean  Collections, 
Soho-square,  daily ;  Royal  lustitution 
Museum,  Albermarle-street,  daily  ;  United 
Service  Museum,  Scotland-yard,  daily  ;  Sir 
John  Soane's  Museum,  Tuesday  and  Friday. 
3.  Charge  for  admission — Botanical  Gardens, 
Gravesend,    daily ;    Chelsea  Military  Aca- 
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demy,  Friday;  British  Institution,  Pall 
Mall,  daily  ;  Chelsea  Hospital,  daily  ;  Cos 
moranaa,  Colosseum,  Diorama,  and  Society 
of  Arts,  Adelphi,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, Friday,  and  Saturday;  Madame  Tus- 
saud  and  Sons,  Baker-street;  Burford's 
Panorama,  Polytechnic  Institution,  Pano- 
rama of  the  Nile,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and 
Thames  Tunnel,  Rotherhithe,  daily;  the 
Tower,  daily ;  Westminster  Abbey,  daily ; 
Woolwich  Arsenal,  daily  ;  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, Regent's-park,  daily  ;  Surrey  Zoo- 
logical Gardens,  daily. 

Patent-law  Reform. — The  Committee 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  Legislative  Re- 
cognition of  the  Rights  of  Inventors  have 
prepared  Resolutions  to  form  the  heads  of  a 
bill  for  that  effect.  They  propose  that 
everything  in  respect  of  which  a  patent  may 
now  be  granted  should  be  registered,  and 
the  protection  should  extend  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Channel  Islands ;  the 
registration  being  considered  merely  as  a 
record  of  claims,  and  not  as  any  determina- 
tion of  rights  between  parties.  An  inventor 
may  make  disclaimers  and  rectify  errors  in 
specification  at  any  period.  Registration 
of  inventions  should  be  obtainable  for  a 
period  of  one  year  on  payment  of  £5,  and 
should  be  renewable  for  four  periods  of  five 
years  each,  on  payment  of  £10  at  first  re- 
newal ;  of  £20  at  second  renewal ;  of  £50 
at  third  renewal ;  and  of  £100  at  fourth  re- 
newal. The  principle  of  renewed  payments 
is  proposed  as  a  means  of  testing  whether 
an  invention  is  in  use,  and  of  removing 
useless  inventive  rights  that  might  other- 
wisebe  obstructive  of  improvements.  Penal- 
ties for  falsely  using  the  title  of  "  patent  " 
or  "  registration  "  should  be  instituted,  and 
actions  for  infringement  of  the  rights  of  in- 
ventors should  be  brought  in  the  County 
Courts.  A  fair  trial  should  be  given 
to  the  working  of  the  proposed  system 
of  registration  before  any  special  tri- 
bunal to  determine  inventive  rights  is 
substituted  for  the  existing  ineffective 
tribunals.  Any  tribunal  appealed  to 
might  refer  any  case  for  report  and  cer- 
tificate to  the  registrar,  assisted  by  com- 
petent and  scientific  persons.  A  registration 
adjudged  to  be  illegal  to  be  cancelled.  That 
there  should  be  only  one  office  for  the  regis- 
tration of  inventions,  &c.,  and  the  payment 
of  fees.  Every  person  desiring  to  register 
an  invention  should  submit  two  copies  of 
the  specification  of  his  claim,  accompanied, 
where  possible,  by  descriptive  drawings. 
The  mode  and  procedure  of  registration  to 
be  regulated  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  An 
annual  report  of  all  specifications  registered, 
•with  proper  indices  and  calendars,  to  be  laid 
before  Parliament,    A  collection  of  all  the 


specifications  should  be  made,  calendared, 
and  indexed,  and  deposited  for  public  in- 
formation in  the  British  Museum,  and  such 
collection  should  be  printed  and  published. 
The  surplus  profits,  after  paying  office  ex- 
penses and  compensation,  should  be  directly 
applied  to  some  public  purpose  connected 
with  invention  ;  but  not  carried  to  the  Con- 
solidated Fund. 


Curious  Knitted  Quilt. — Mrs.  Phoebe 
Holloway,  wife  of  Henry  Holloway,  house- 
painter,  Dorchester,  has,  after  the  incessant 
application  of  many  months,  completed  the 
knitting  of  a  full-sized  quilt.  The  middle 
is  in  a  handsome  lace-work  pattern,  set  off 
at  the  corners  with  tulips ;  and  sundry  other 
various  and  original  designs  are  most  taste- 
fully interwoven  from  this  part  to  the  bor- 
dering, the  style  of  which  much  resembles 
that  of  the  most  approved  and  gorgeous 
lace-trimming.  The  quilt  is  lined  with  a 
very  rich  rose-coloured  silk.  The  peculiar 
merit  and  ingenuity  of  this  work  will  be 
understood  and  appreciated  when  we  state 
that  the  whole  of  it  has  been  knitted  from 
one  continuous  unbroken  thread,  on  pins 
by  hand — not  a  single  stitch  having  been 
sown  throughout — and  that  the  several 
elegant  designs,  which  admirably  blend 
one  with  the  other,  are  not  only  the  inven- 
tion of  Mrs.  Phcebe  Holloway,  but  are  the 
spontaneous  result  of  her  reflections  as  she 
proceeded  with  her  work — no  preconceived 
and  ready-adjusted  pattern  being  placed 
before  her  ejes  for  imitation  or  assistance. 
And  so  perfectly  is  this  a  specimen  of  the 
production  of  natural  genius,  that,  we  be- 
lieve, the  most  ordinary  rules  and  terms,  as 
laid  down  in  books  of  instruction  on  the  art 
of  knitting,  are  absolutely  unknown  to  this 
very  skilful  and  highly  praiseworthy  young 
Avoman.  It  has  only  just  been  determined 
by  the  London  Committee  that  the  required 
space  shall  be  allotted  for  the  exhibition  of 
this  beautiful  quilt,  a  result  which  will  of 
itself  stamp  the  character  and  merit  of  the 
article,  since  the  demands  upon  the  Royal 
Commissioners  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
for  space  have  so  far  exceeded  even  the 
vastly  unprecedented  magnitude  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  that  the  admissibility  of 
each  article  had  to  be  determined  by  com- 
petent judges,  by  reference  to  some  re- 
markable feature  of  interest  or  excellence 
in  the  article  offered  for  exhibition. 


Extension  op  time  to  Exhibitors. — 
An  important  concession  has  been  made  by 
the  Executive  Committee  in  favour  of  the 
exhibitors  of  certain  classes  of  goods  likely 
to  sustain  injury  from  long  exposure  to 
light,  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  &c. 
They  have  issued  the  following  announce- 
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ment  ol"  an  extension  of  (he  time  allowed 
for  the  deposit  of  such  articles: — "Those 
exhibitors  who  shall  have  caused  the  space 
allotted  to  them  in  the  building  to  be  com 
pletely  fitted  up  with  the  necessary  shelves, 
cases,  &c.,  before  Thursday  the  20th  of 
February,  so  that  nothing  remains  to  be 
done  but  simply  to  bring  in  the  goods  and 
deposit  them  in  their  proper  places  and  re- 
ceptacles, will  thereby  acquire  a  title  to 
have  requests  for  extension  of  time  ex- 
amined. Exhibitors,  who  having  obtained 
a  certificate  from  an  appointed  officer  that 
their  spaces  and  stalls  ai'e  quite  completed 
by  the  20th  of  February,  will  then  be  re- 
quired to  give  some  satisfactory  guarantee 
to  the  Executive  Committee  that  they  are 
prepared  to  bring  in  their  goods  at  the 
order  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
such  requests  for  extension  of  time  Avill 
then  be  duly  considered  and  dealt  with  on 
their  merits." 

Model  of  Shakspeake's  House.  — 
The  poet  of  the  universe  will  not  be  for- 
gotten at  the  great  competitive  Expo- 
sition. He  will,  doubtless,  be  repre- 
sented to  us  in  Parian  marble,  ivory, 
plaster,  china,  and  innumerable  other  ma- 
terials in  which  the  bust  is  portrayed;  but 
the  most  interesting  memorial  of  the  Swan 
of  Avon  will  be  an  accurate  model  of  his 
birthplace,  which  is  in  course  of  construc- 
tion by  an  artist  of  considerable  talent  in 
this  description  of  work,  Mr.  John  Powell 
of  Trentham.  The  representation  will  not 
be  confined  to  mere  external  developments, 
but  the  model  is  to  be  so  contrived  that  a 
Tiew  may  be  had  of  the  interior,  showing 
the  **  birth-room'*  and  its  antiquated  furni- 
ture. 


Hefreshments. — In  consequence  of  mis- 
apprehensions which  have  arisen,  and  alter- 
ations which  are  required  to  be  made  in  the 
areas  for  the  sale  of  refreshments,  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee  have  called  for  fresh  ten- 
ders ;  but  the  same  conditions  are  again  laid 
down  with  reference  to  the  exclusion  of  in- 
toxicating beverages,  the  gratuitous  supply 
of  filtered  water,  the  cheap  sale  of  simple 
refreshments,  such  as  tea,  cofiee,  &c. 


Furs. — "We  understand  that  Mr-  Nicholay, 
the  furrier,  has  undertaken  to  prepare  for 
the  Exhibition  of  Industry  a  complete  col- 
lection of  the  furs  of  America,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have 
placed  their  stock  at  his  disposal.  Mr. 
Nicholay  is  also  anxious  to  make  a  com- 
plete collection  of  skins  of  animals  of  this 
country,  and  would  therefore  be  obliged  if 
gentlemen  who  may  have  it  in  their  power 
would  favour  him  with  any  very  fine  speci- 


mens of  the  skins  of  the  deer,  otter,  seal, 
wild  cat,  marten,  badger,  and  polecat,  which 
skins  Mr.  Nicholay  will  be  happy  to  have 
prepared  at  his  own  cost  for  the  Exhibition. 

Royal  Irish  Bazaar — In  addition  to 
the  great  exertion  made  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  Belfast  to  secure  an  adequate  dis- 
play of  the  productions  of  that  neighbour- 
hood in  the  Exhibition  building,  we  learn 
that  several  of  the  leading  linen  and  damask 
manufacturers  of  Ireland  have  determined 
upon  fitting  up,  on  a  scale  of  unusual  mag- 
nificence, a  '*  Royal  Irish  Bazaar,"  in  which 
will  be  exhibited  the  whole  of  the  processes 
(\)nnected  with    the_  growth,  preparation, 
and  manufacture  of  Irish  linens,  &c.     The 
walls  of  the  building  will  be  decorated  with 
frescoes  and  paintings  illustrative  of  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  Irish  scenery,  and  it 
is  also  intended  to  transfer  to  the  Bazaar, 
after  the  Great  Exhibition  is  over,  the  col- 
lection of  minerals  and  native  produce  sent 
from  Belfast,  in  order  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  an  Irish  Museum  in  London.     One  of  the 
objects  which  the  enterprising  promoters  of 
this  national  bazaar  have  in  view  is  that  of 
endeavouring    to    effect     some    beneficial 
change  in  the  mode   in  ^which  Irish  fabrics 
at.  present  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of 
consumers.     With  this  view  it  is  proposed 
to  sell  at  the  bazaar  fabrics  of  a  character 
similar   to   those   displayed  at    the   Great 
Exhibition,  at  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of 
profit,  instead  of  the  exorbitantly  high  prices 
at  present  chargedto  the  consumer.  The  fol- 
lowing allotment  for  space  had  been  made  for 
Belfast  district : — Floor  and  counter  space 
— for  raw  materials,    686  superficial  feet ; 
for  machinery,   1,200  feet;    for  manufac- 
tures, 2,100  feet ;  and  for  fine  arts,  14  feet ; 
wall  space,  lor  all  the  sections,  7,000  feet — 
total  Sjiace,    11,000  superficial   feet.     This 
was  1,969  feet  less  floor  and  counter  space, 
and  466  feet  less  wail  space  than  was  re- 
quired by  the  exhibitors. 


Stained  Glass. — To  quiet  the  fears  of 
some  professional  exhibitors  that  the  proper 
precautions  would  not  be  taken  to  secure 
the  effectual  lighting  of  specimens  of  painted 
glass,  that  their  merits  of  design  and  colour- 
ing might  be  fairly  shown,  the  Committee 
have  announced  that  every  care  will  be 
taken  to  exhibit  stained  glass  in  the  most 
effective  manner,  and  as  far  as  possible  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  exhibitors. 


M.  Sallahdrouze  de  Lamornaix,  commis- 
sioner from  the  French  Government,  has 
arrived  in  England  to  superintend  the 
arrangements  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
articles  of  that  country. 
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ANSWERS   TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  continually  receiving  communications  containing  itiquiries  relative  to  th9  Great 
Exhibition.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  answer  them  by  letter ;  but  loe  shall  be 
happy i  as  far  as  space  toill  admit,  to  reply  to  our  corresptondents  through  the  pages  of 
The  Working  Man's  Friend. 

Edward.— As  a  matter  of  taste,  we  wholly  dis- 
sent from  you.  The  trees  you  speak  of  will  be  a 
great  ornament  to  the  building,  fitted  to  set  off  its 
style  as  a  conservatory.  They  will  servo  a  more 
usetul  purpose,  too,  in  affording-  an  agreeable  and 
refreshing  shade. 

E.  HoxTKN. — The  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  have  taken  possession  of  the  new 
offices  in  the  building  in  Hyde-park,  and  there- 
fore all  communications  must  in  future  be  ad- 
dressed to  them  at  the  Exhibition  Building  in 
Hyde-park,  instead  of  as  formerly  to  No.  1^  Old 
Palace-yard. 

A.  R.  F.— It  is  not  yet  known  whether  any  of 
the  foreign  sovereigns  will  pay  us  a  visit.  It  was 
reported  that  the  Emperor  of  JRussia  had  taken 
the  Star  and  Garter  atKichmond,  but  this  report 
has  been  contradicted  in  the  papers  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  that  establishment. 

W.  W.  —  Contemporaneous  exhibitions  of 
various  kinds  will,  no  doubt,  be  very  numerous. 
We  mentioned,  some  time  back,  that  a  Supple- 
mentary Exhibition  was  proposed,  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  articles  excluded  from  the  Hyde- 
park  building  for  want  of  space.  We  understand, 
too,  that  the  committee  of  the  Archaeological  In- 
stitute have  determined  to  form  an  Exhibition  of 
Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Art,  which  will  resemble 
that  which  was  so  successful  at  the  Society  of 
Arts  in  the  present  year,  but  will  be  more  fully 
developed,  and  more  scientifically  arranged.  It 
is  contemplated  to  include  among  its  contents  a 
series  of  early  paintings,  down  to  the  time  of  Hol- 
bein ;  also  a  collection  of  ancient  views  of  London, 
&c.  &c.  Some  large  mansion  that  may  be  vacant 
will  prob:ibly  be  taken  for  this  comprehensive 
scheme.  A  reference  to  another  display,  to  be 
called  the  Boyal  Irish  Bazaar,  appears,  too,  in 
another  column. 

H.  &  J.  S. — Eejected  candidates  for  space 
have  two  opportunities  of  appeal  against  the 
primary  decision  of  the  committee  oi'  sections. 
Already  many  notices  of  appeal  have  been  sent  to 
the  City  of  London  committee.  These  appeals 
will  be  first  referred  to  the  council  of  chairmen, 
and  if  desired,  afterwards,  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  for  a  final  dictum. 

Curious. — The  history  of  the  small  trees  about 
which  you  inquire  and  complain,  is  as  follows  : — 
Last  stssion,  alter  Lord  Brougham's  philippics 
against  closing  "the  lungs  of  London,"  came 
Colonel  Sibthorp,  Of  a  clump  of  ten  small  trees, 
which  would  have  especially  obstructed  the 
south-west  portion  of  the  building,  nine  were 
quietly  cut  down  and  removed,  without  being 
missed  by  the  most  observant  frequenters  of  the 
park;  it  was  then  that  the  gallant  colonel  stepped 
forth,  and  claimed  immunity  and  a  reprieve  of  the 
doom  of  the  tenth.  Lord  Seymour,  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  moved 
in  Parliament  by  the  protector  of  arborial  privi- 
leges, accordingly  suspended  the  sentence,  and 
the  spared  elm  has  ever  since  been  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  completion  of  Crystal 
Pal9,ce  itself,  its  straggling  boughs  interrupt 
the  flooring  of  the  galleries. 


U.  L.  T. — The  designs  originally  sent  in  for  thcw 
building  amounted  in  all  to  245,  and  amongst  the 
competitors  were  twenty-ceven  P'renchmen,  two 
Belgians,  three  Dutch,  one  Hanoverian,  one 
Neapolitan,  two  Swiss,  one  Rhenish  Prussian, 
and  one  from  Hamburg, 

Ferrum. — It  is  extraordinary,  certainly,  that, 
with  the  means  and  appliances  which  England 
has  so  readily  at  her  command  for  the  production 
of  ornamental  iron-work,  she  is  still  so  far  behind 
our  continental  neiglibours  both  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  she  puts  forth.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that,  were  the  demand  for  it  greater,  far  more 
attention  would  be  given  to  its  manufacture;  but 
the  architects  and  builders  of  tliis  country  seem, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  to  be,  as  yet,  opposed 
to  its  free  introduction  into  our  edifices.  Per- 
haps the  coming  competition  will  give  an  im- 
petus to  this  branch  of  trade. 

Cook. — The  refreskment  tenders  are  again  open 
for  competition ;  the  full  particulars  are  obtain- 
able from  Mr.  I).  Wyatt,  at  the  offices  in  Hyde- 
park. 

E.  Jayne.— 1.  The  particulars  required  about 
the  Registration  of  Designs  Act  you  will  find  in 
back  numbers.    2.  The  fees  are  as  follows  : — For 
provisional  registration:  reg-istering  design,  lOs.; 
certifying  former  registration  (to   proprietor  of 
design),  53.;  registering  and  certifying  transfer, 
10s. ;  cancellation  or  substitution  (according  to 
decree,   or  order  in  Chancery),  5s.      Those  for 
complete  registration  aro — 

Stamp.  Fee.    Total. 
Registering  design  ........  £5  . ,  £5  . ,  £10 

Certifying  former  registra- 
tion (to  proprietor  of  de- 
sign)       5..      1..      6 

Registering   and  certifying 

transfer 5.,      1..       6 

Cancellation  or  substitution 
(according  to   decree,  or 

order  in  Chancery) —  ..     1  ..       1 

There  are  also  small  fees  for  inspections,  &c.,  for 
provisional  and  complete  registrations. 

E.  Harper  (Heavitree). — Blank  forms  for  in- 
tending exhibitors  to  insert  the  character.  Sec,  of 
their  articles  in  the  official  catalogues  have  been 
issued,  and  are  obtainable  at  the  oifices :  they  are 
printed  in  various  sizes,  and  in  four  coloured 
inks:  those  for  raw  materials  in  black,  machinery 
in  blue,  manufactures  in  red,  and  the  fine  arts  in 
yellow.  All  the  official  regulations  in  anywise 
affecting  contributors,  are  obtainable  from  the 
local  committees,  or  from  the  offices  at  the  Hyde- 
park  building. 

A  SuiJSCRiBER. — The  following  are  the  fees  for 
admission  to  the  various  parts  of  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral : —  s.  d. 

Body  of  the  church 0    2 

Whispering  Gallery 0    6 

The  Ball 1    6 

Library,  &c.  &c......... 1    0 

Clock 0    2 

^Crypt 1    0 

Total.. ••    4    4 
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BEroRE  we  begin  to  work  this  month,  -we 
would  ask  our  friends  a  question  or  two. 
Have  you  taken  advantage  of  the  instruc- 
tions which  have  been  from  week  to  week 
given  you  during  the  last  few  months  ? 
If  you  have,  I  will  tell  you  what  good 
things  you  are  now  in  the  enjoyment  of ; 
and  if  you  have  not  these  things,  whose, 
let  me  ask,  is  the  fault  ?  First,  you  have 
plenty  of  cabbages  and  greens,  parsnips, 
turnips,  carrots,  leeks  and  onions ;  you 
have  as  much  sallad  herbs  as  will  afford  you 
a  nice  dish,  at  least,  every  Sunday;  you 
have  dried  and  put  by,  in  neat  paper  bags, 
thyme,  marigolds,  rosemary,  sage,  and  mar- 
joram, and  ill  your  store-room  there  are 
pears  and  apples,  and  a  few  pots  of  jam. 
Well,  with  all  these  things,  you  can  go  on 
comfortably  through  the  winter,  and,  with 
little  or  no  expense,  can  provide  for  your 
families  nice,  hot,  nourishing  dinners.  If 
none  of  these  good  things  are  to  be  found 
in  your  gardens  or  your  store-rooms,  we  are 
sorry  for  you,  and  earnestly  ask  of  you  to 
bestir  yourself  even  now  ;  accompany  us  to 
the  garden,  and  willingly  and  heartily  do 
the  important  work  which  belongs  to  this 
season. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

We  were  last  engaged  at  the  vegetable 
beds,  and  now  would  attend  to  the  fruit 
trees. 

Let  us  at  once  prepare  the  borders  in 
which  we  design  to  plant  young  currant, 
gooseberry,  or  other  trees,  by  laying  on 
them  a  good  quantity  of  fresh  earth,  and 
then  making  them  quite  level,  that  they 
may  be  perfectly  settled  before  the  time  of 
planting.  Next,  let  us  examine  the  soil  in 
which  the  old  fruit  trees  are  growing,  and 
wherever  we  find  it  cold  and  moist,  lay  on 
well-rotted  manure  and  fresh  earth  ;  and 
where  we  know  it  to  be  of  a  warm  nature, 
apply   the  sweepings  from  the  cow-house, 


piggery,  or  rabits'  hutch,  unynixed  v/ith 
any  straw-litter.  Half-decomposed  manure 
should  never  be  spread  over  the  roots  of 
fruit  trees  ;  it  requires  to  be  thoroughly 
rotted,  or  it  will  do  more  injury  than  ser- 
vice. When  the  trees  are  very  old,  it  should 
be  laid  on  to  the  distance  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  from  the  trunks j  if  the  beds  or  i 


borders   will  admit  of  it,   as  the  roots 
which  the  nourishment  is  supplied  to  them] 
extend  to  that  distance,  and  frequently 
a  much  greater. 

If  the  weather  is  moist,  clear  the  trees 
from  moss,  but  be  careful  not  to  injure  the 
bark,  and  on  no  account  cut  or  prune 
during  this  month,  lest  the  frost  should 
come  before  the  wound  is  healed,  and  injure 
the  tree. 

Wherever  you  find  a  pole  wanting  to  the 
espaliers,  supply  it,  and  where  any  poles  or 
rails  are  loose,  tie  them  up  neatly,  and  then, 
with  small  osier  twigs,  or  bass  matting, 
which  is  better,  fasten  the  fruit  branches, 
observing  to  place  them  at  regular  dis- 
tances, and  to  leave  the  binding  so  loose, 
that,  when  they  grow  large,  they  will  re- 
ceive no  injury  from  it. 

SNAILS   AND   OTHER  VERMIN. 

The  very  great  injury  done  to  our  gardens 
by  vermin  makes  us  all  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
them,  and  as  this  is  the  season  when  we 
may  accomplish  the  task  with  least  diffi- 
culty, the  sooner  we  go  about  it  the  better,  j 

For  the  destruction  of  slugs,  snails,  andl 
other    slimy-coated   insects,    Mr.  AVilliam 
Abraham  gives   the  following   simple   and 
effectual  recipe  : — 

"  Take  some  roach-lime  and  mix  it  with 
turf-mould  taken  from  the  yard  or  turf- 
house,  and  add  a  small  quantity  of  coal- 
soot.  Let  this  be  done  in  the  evening,  and 
by  the  morning  the  damp  mould  will  have 
slaked  the  lime.  The  mass  will  be  found 
to  be  warm,  and  is  to  be  strewed  over  the 
beds  or  wherever  the  above-named  vermin 
are  observed.  The  peach,  or  other  wall- 
trees,  are  to  be  dusted  with  the  same,  care 
being  taken  that  the  soot  be  less  in  quantity 
than  the  lime."  This  remedy  should  be 
applied  early  in  the  morning. 

Another  and  a  still  more  simple  and  ef- 
fectual method  of  removing  them  is  by 
searching  for  them  in  their  hiding-places 
during  this  and  the  next  month.  They 
will  be  found  behind  the  trunks  and  large 
limbs  of  wall-trees,  and  in  empty  pots,  and 
should  be  at  once  rooted  out  and  destroyed, 
or  the  spring  will  soon  awaken  them  to  life 
and  mischief. 


Lucifer  Matches. — According  to  Mr.  Mayhew,  in  the  Morning  Chronicle^  in  one  steam 
sawing  mill  visited  by  him,  the  average  number  of  splints  made  for  lucifer  matches  is  156,000 
gross  of  boxes  a  year,  each  box  containing  50  splints,  altogether  1,123,200,000  of  matches. 
For  the  manufacture  of  this  quantity  400  cubic  feet  of  timber  are  used  in  a  week,  averaging 
eight  trees,  or  400  large  trees  a  year  for  lucifer  matches  only,  in  one  mill.  It  is  no  longer  a 
joke  to  say  a  man  who  deals  in  matches  is  a  timber  merchant. 
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TECHNICAL    EXPOSITOR. 


s.  noun-substantive  ;  a.  adjective. 
Agen'da,  s.  a  memorandum,  or  order  of  I  gum,  which,  when  rubbed  smartly,  becomes 


proceeding. 

Agra'rian,  a.  relating  to  fields  or 
grounds,  or  to  the  equal  division  of  lands. 

AGRICULTURE,  s.  tillage,  husbandry  ; 
the  art  of  cultivating  the  earth  so  as  to  pre- 
serve and  increase  its  fertility. 

Al'chemy,  s,  a  pretended  art,  which  pro- 
posed to  discover  a  liquid  by  the  use  of 
which  human  life  might  be  perpetuated,  and 
the  b.iser  metals  changed  into  gold. 
-"'  Al'cohol,  s.  In  chemistry  this  means  a 
highly-rectified  spirit,  produced  by  vinous 
fermentation,  and  separated  by  distillation. 
It  is  a  strong  poison,  a  powerful  antiseptic, 
or  preventive  of  putrefaction,  and  it  con- 
stitutes the  intoxicating  property  in  spirits, 
wine,  beer,  and  other  strong  drink?. 

Alcyon'ic,  a.  relating  to  submarine 
plants. 

Ai/gebra,  s.  the  science  of  calculating 
by  means  of  signs  and  letters  instead  of  by 
figures. 

Altime'ter,  s.  an  instrument  used  for 
taking  the  height  of  places  or  objects  geo- 
metrically. 

Al'titude,  s.  the  height  of  a  place  ;  the 
elevation  of  a  heavenly  body  above  the 
horizon. 

Al'to,  a.  high  ;  in  music,  the  highest 
natural  voice  of  an  adult  male. 

Al'to  relie'vo,  s.  an  Italian  word,  sig- 
nifying, high  relief;  it  describes  that  kind 
of  sculpture  which  is  executed  on  a  flat 
surface,  but  which  stands  out  considerably 
above  that  surface. 

Amal'gam,  s.  a  mixture  of  metals,  one  of 
which  is  always  mercury.  Silver  is  termed 
7iative  amalgam,  that  being  the  only  one 
furnished  by  nature. 

Amanuen'sis,  s.  one  who  writes  what 
another  person  dictates. 

Amateur',  5.  a  name  given  to  a  lover  of 
the  arts,  or  one  skilled  in  curiosities. 

Amauro'sis,  s.  a  dimness  of  sight,  caus- 
ing an  appearance  of  flies,  or  dust  before 
the  eyes. 

Am'azon,  s.  a  warlike  woman.  The 
name,  Amazons,  was  given  to  a  fabulous 
race  of  women,  said  to  be  remarkable  for 
their  valour. 

Ambass'ador,  6".  a  person  sent  as  the 
representative  of  a  nation  on  any  public 
business  to  a  foreign  country. 

Am'ber,   s,  a   yellow,  semi-transparent 


electrical. 

Am'bergris,  s.  a  solid,  opaque,  fatty 
substance,  found  on  the  sea-shore  in  warm 
climates.  When  heated,  or  rubbed,  it 
sends  out  an  agreeable  odour. 

Ambidex'ter,  5.  a  person  that  can  use 
both  hands  with  equal  ease.  The  term  is 
used  metaphorically,  to  describe  a  man  who 
will  take  either  side  of  the  question,  or  a 
juror  who  will  receive  a  bribe  from  botk 
parties  for  his  verdict. 

Ambusca'de,  s.  a  private  post  occupied 
for  the  purpose  of  surprising  an  enemy. 

Amer'cement,  s.  a  legal  term  to  describe 
punishment  by  a  pecuniary  penalty. 

Amend'ment,  s.  in  law,  this  signifies  the 
correction  of  mistakes  in  the  written  records 
of  judicial  proceedings. 

Amer'icanism,  s.  an  idiom,  or  mode  of 
speech,  peculiar  to  Americans. 

Am'ethyst,  s.  a  precious  stone  ;  rock 
crystal  of  a  purple  colour.  Many  ancient 
vases  and  cups  are  composed  of  this 
mineral ;  and  seals  and  brooches  are  cut 
from  the  smaller  and  more  choice  varieties. 

Ammo'nia,  s.  a  volatile  gas,  caused  by 
heat  and  moisture,  acting  on  animal  matter. 
Its  smell  is  suffocating,  and,  when  most 
concentrated,  destroys  life. 

Ammuni'tion,  5.  a  general  name  given  to 
military  stores. 

Am'nesty,  s.  an  act  of  general  pardon. 

Amor'pha,  s.  false  or  bastard  indigo. 

Amor'tisement,  s.  the  right  of  trans- 
ferring lands  to  mortmain  ;  that  is,  of 
making  them  over  to  some  community  that 
is  never  to  cease. 

Amphib'ious,  a.  from  a  Greek  word, 
which  signifies  double  life.  The  term  is 
commonly  applied  to  those  animals  who  are 
so  formed  as  to  live  at  pleasure  either  on 
land  or  in  the  water. 

Amphithea'tre,  s.  a  building  in  a  cir- 
cular or  oval  form  for  public  amusements, 
Avith  seats  one  above  another,  and  an  area 
in  the  centre. 

Ampho'ra,  s.  a  term  used  in  reference  to 
Grecian  and  Roman  antiquities,  signifying 
a  vessel  pointed  at  the  bottom,  so  that  it 
could  be  stuck  in  the  ground,  with  a  handle 
on  each  side  of  the  neck,  which  was  long 
and  narrow.  They  were  used  for  various 
purposes. 

Am'plitude,  s.  extent  ;  capacity  ;  in 
astronomy,  it  means  the  angular  distance  of 
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a  celestial  body  from  the  east  point,  when 
it  rises,  or  from  the  west  point,  when  it 
sets  ;  in  engineering,  it  means  the  range  of 
a  gun. 

Amputa'tion,  s.  a  cutting-oif  part  of  the 
body. 

Am'ulet,  s.  any  object  worn  suspended 
from  the  neck,  or  attached  to  any  part  of 
the  body,  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of 
warding  off  disease  and  other  evils,  and  of 
securing  health  and  good  fortune. 

A'na,  s.  a  Latin  termination  of  the  neuter 
plural  form.  In  modern  times  this  termi- 
nation has  been  used  to  denote  collections, 
either  of  remarks  made  by  celebrated  indi- 
viduals in  conversation,  or  of  extracts  from 
their  note-books,  letters,  or  even  published 
works,  or,  generally,  of  particulars  respect- 
ing them.  Thus,  Johfisoniana  would  sig- 
nify matters,  or  things  of  any  sort,  about, 
or  pertaining  to,  Johnson. 

Anach'ronism,  s.  an  inversion  of  the 
order  of  time,  by  which  events  are  repre- 
sented, or  objects  introduced,  which  could 
not  have  happened  or  existed  at  the  time 
stated — such  as  the  introduction  into  a 
picture  or  drawing  representing  ancient 
events,  of  a  style  of  building,  or  of  furniture 
and  costume,  which  did  not  prevail  till  cen- 
turies after. 

Anaolas'tic,  a.  refracting  ;  breaking  or 
turning  rays  of  light  from  a  direct  course. 

Anacseon'tic,  a.  relating  to  Anacreon 
the  poet ;  s.  a  poem  after  the  manner  of 
Anacreon. 

An'aglyph,  s.  a  sculptured  ornament ; 
a  vessel  of  metal  chased  or  embossed.  The 
name  is  sometimes  applied  to  cameos  and 
sculptured  gems ;  when  the  figure  is  in- 
dented, or  sunk,  it  is  called  an  Intaglio,  or 
Diaglyphic, 

Anaglyp'tography,  s.  Anaglyptogra- 
phic  engraving  is  a  process  of  machine- 
ruling  on  an  etching  ground,  which  gives 
to  a  subject  the  appearance  of  being  raised 
from  the  surface  of  the  paper,  as  if  it  were 
embossed.  It  is  much  employed  in  the 
representation  of  coins,  medals,  bas-reliefs, 
&c. 

'  An'agram,  5.  a  changing  the  place  of  the 
letters  of  one  or  more  words,  so  as  to  form 
a  new  word — as  May  dew,  Medway.  Some- 
times the  letters  of  the  words  are  so  placed 
as  to  form  a  new  word  when  read  back- 
wards— as  evilf  live. 

An'agraph,  5.  a  commentary ;  an  in- 
ventory. 

An'alects,  s.  fragments  collected  from 
various  authors. 

Analep'tics,   s.   from    a    Greek  word, 


which  signifies  to  restore  ;  medicines  which 
serve  to  restore  or  repair  the  strength. 

Analo'gy,  s.  a  certain  resemblance  or 
agreement    between   two  or  more  things, 
which,  in  other  respects,  are  entirely  dif-l 
ferent.     In  i\\Qjine  arts  it  means  the  unity 
and  conformity  of  the  representation. 

Anal'ysis,  s.  the  act  of  dividing  a  sub- 
ject into  its  component  parts.  This  is  a 
contrary  process  to  Synthesis,  which  consists 
in  uniting  the  parts  into  a  whole.  Chemical 
analysis  is  the  separation  of  compound 
bodies  either  into  their  simpler  or  their  ele- 
mentary constituents. 

Anamop/piiosis,  s.  a  perspective  projec- 
tion, causing  an  object  to  appear  deformed 
in  one  point  of  view,  and  in  another  an 
exact  representation. 

An'apest,  5.  (in  poetry)  a  foot  consisting 
of  three  syllables,  two  short  and  one  long. 

Anapho'ra,  s.  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  when 
several  clauses  of  a  sentence  are  begun 
with  the  same  word, 

An'archy,  s.  disorder,  contusion,  tumult ; 
the  entire  absence  of  political  government; 
the  condition  of  a  society  or  collection  of 
human  beings  inhabiting  the  same  country, 
who  are  not  subject  to  a  common  sovereign. 

Anastat'ic,  s.  a  word  derived  from  the 
Greek,  signifying  reviving.  This  is  a  pro- 
cess, recently  invented,  by  which  any  num- 
ber of  copies  of  a  printed  page  of  any 
woodcut  or  a  line  engraving  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  printed  matter  to  be  copied  is 
fiist  soaked  in  diluted  nitric  acid  (aqua- 
fortis), and  while  retaining  a  portion  of  the 
moisture  it  is  pressed  upon  a  sheet  of 
polished  zinc,  which  is  immediately  wrought 
upon  by  the  acid  in  every  part  except  that 
covered  by  the  printing  ink,  a  thin  film  of 
which  is  left  on  the  zinc  ;  it  is  then  washed 
with  a  weak  solution  of  gum  arable.  An 
inked  roller  is  then  passed  over  the  plate, 
when  the  ink  adheres  only  to  that  portion 
which  was  inked  in  the  original.  Impres- 
sions may  then  be  taken  from  the  zinc  plate 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  lithographic 
printing. 

Anath'ema,  s.  a  curse  pronounced  by 
ecclesiastical  authority. 

Anath'emata,  s.  (Greek)  Donarii  (Latin)* 
the  names  given  by  the  ancients  to  presents 
or  ofi"erings  made  to  the  gods.  A  similar 
name  was  given  to  tablets  commemorating 
recovery  from  sickness  ;  these  were  also 
called  votive  offerings. 

Anat'omy,  s.  the  science  of  the  structure 
of  living  creatures  ;  or  the  art  of  dissecting 
bodies  for  the  purpose  of  examining  their 
structure,  and  the  nature,  useSj  and  func- 
tions of  the  various  parts. 
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The  more  we  look  at  this  tax,  the  more  we  are  impressed  with  its  gross  injustice. 
It  is  computed  that  the  annual  value  of  paper  sold  in  Great  Britain  is  £4,000,000, 
and  out  of  this  sum  the  Government  takes  £800,000; — that  is  just  ONE-Firxii !  !  ! 
We  wish  our  working  friends  to  reflect  that  five  eights  make  forty^  and,  therefore, 
that  ^re  times  eight  hundred  thousand  make /owr  meV/ions.     We  repeat  the  thing 
over  and  over  again,  because  we  cannot  help  looking  at  the  enormity,  and  we  wish 
everyone  else  to  look  at  it  too.     One  penny  out  of  every  five  pence  !    one  shilling 
out  of  every  ^re  / .'  two  shillings  out  of  every  ten ! !  /owr  shillings  out  of  e\eiy poimd ! ! 
and  twenty  pounds  out  of  every  hundred  pound ! !  is  rather  a  bold  stroke,  and  could 
only  be  done  by  a  falsely-named  representative  Governmetit.     Common  despots 
would  not  have  the  face  to  impose  on  one  little  article  so  heavy  a  burden.     A 
philosophical  writer,  and  one  who  has  always  usod  his  tongue  and  pen  for  the 
masses,  has  justly  observed,  that  our  boasted  representatives  have  taxed  the  English 
beyond  any  other  nation  mider  heaven.  Tyrants  have  never  dared  to  oppress  theii*  sub- 
jects with  taxes  to  the  extent  that  we  have  been  taxed  for  the  last  fifty  years.     This 
is  one  of  the  greatest  proofs  we  can  have  of  the  corrupt  stale  of  our  present  electoral 
system,  and  the  ignorance  and  injustice  that  still  influence  so  lai*ge  a  majority  ot 
our  legislators.     What  an  outcry  there  would  be  if  Government  proposed  to  lessen 
every  shilling  to  the  value  of  a  francy  and  every  pound  to  sixteen  shillings  ;    and 
yet  this  is  done  in  the  paper  business ;  and  a  trade  worth  four  millions  a  year  is 
reduced  to  three  millions  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  !  because  the  Govern- 
ment must  have  £800,000  a  year  to  spend  most  extravagantly  on  persons,  place- 
men, sinecures,  unnecessary  wars,  and  a  useless  standing  army.     For  we  need  not 
say  that  State  expenditure  is  rarely  managed  with  any  economy  except  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  middle  and  the  working  classes. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  paper-making  differs  from  almost  every  other 
branch  of  trade,  for  nearly  the  whole  cost  is  laid  out  in  xoages  and  duty.  Paper  is 
made  out  of  a  worthless  material,  which,  but  for  this  manufacture,  would  be 
thrown  away.  It  is  a  beautiful  exemplification  of  the  words — '*  Gather 'up  the 
fragments,  that  nothing  be  lost."  Old  rags  are  in  themselves  valueless,  but  the 
paper  manufacturer  sends  out  his  emissaries  to  collect  them  ;  he  then  tears  them 
to  pieces,  and  so  macerates  and  re-amalgamates  them,  that  he  produces  all  kinds 
of  paper ;  so  that  the  beautiful  **  cream-laid,"  &c.  &c.,  which  is  now  handled 
by  the  fair  slender  fingers  of  the  most  delicate  lady  in  the  land,  or  written  upon 
with  the  silver  or  gold  pen  of  the  Queen,  was  the  other  day  the  mere  refuse  of  the 
filthiest  hovels  and  attics.  Perhaps  there  is  hardly  another  instance  in  the  history 
of  human  ingenuity,  in  which  a  material  so  valueless  is  manufactured  into  an 
article  so  valuable.  Here  we  have  in  reality  the  true  philosopher's  stone, 
transforming  useless  substances,  which  would  be  swept  to  the  dunghill,  into 
£4,000,000  worth  of  solid  gold  !  or  rather,  we  should  have  said,  into  £3,200,000  ; 
for,  as  we  have  said,  the  Government  has  the  conscience  to  take  away  £800,000  of 
this  hard-earned  property ! 

Sut  the  value  in  mere  cash  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  benefit ;  the  infinite  advan- 
tages which  mankind  derive  from  paper  will  never  be  known  in  this  world ;  the 
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blessings  it  will  confer  upon  man  will  be  a  theme  for  eternity.  You  cannot  imagine 
a  substitute  for  it.  What  else  so  convenient  for  packing  ?  Its  strength  in  some 
forms,  its  lightness,  durability,  and  elegance  in  others,  render  it  one  of  the  most 
serviceable  commodities  we  have  amongst  us.  Who  has  not  been  struck  with  the 
beautiful  boxes  and  envelopes  which  literally  adorn  the  articles  concealed  within  ; 
so  that  we  have  no  doubt  that  many  a  purchaser  is  actually  tempted  to  buy  for  the 
«ake  of  the  elegant  paper  casket  which  contains  the  jewel  or  the  jujube.  We 
jftight  write  a  long  article,  or  even  a  volume,  on  the  advantages  which  merchandise 
in  ten  thousand  ways  derives  from  paper  ;  so  great,  indeed,  that  were  the  manu- 
facture given  up,  we  should  have  an  almost  instant  stagnation  in  trade  ;  and  thus 
not  only  the  160,000  persons  employed  in  the  production  of  paper  would  be  thrown 
out  of  work,  but  some  thousands  engaged  in  other  trades  would  instantly  be 
deprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  and  consequently  every  duty  that  touches 
Mid  impedes  this  branch  of  our  national  industry  must  tend  to  paralyze  every  other, 
»nd  inflict  a  severe  injury  on  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  especially  upon  our 
working  men  and  working  women.  It  has  been  fashionable  at  elections,  for  poli- 
tical knaves  to  get  up  a  cry  of  **  iV^o  Popery  /  "  **  Church  in  Danger/  "  '*  No  Poor- 
law!'*  &c.  &c. ;  but  if  the  men  behind  the  scenes,  who  for  selfish  motives  have 
originated  these  watchwords,  had  been  really  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  their  chief  cry  would  have  been,  *♦  No  Paper  Duty  !**  and,  in  abolishing 
this  injustice,  would  have  done  one  of  the  most  effectual  things  for  the  extinction 
of  heresy  of  every  kind,  for  the  establishment  of  the  true  church,  and  for  the 
abolition  of  parochial  Unions,  by  enabling  the  people  to  feed  and  house  themselves 
from  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry. 

We  have  said,  you  cannot  find  a  substitute  for  paper,  and  we  repeat  the  senti- 
ment. What  if  we  had  now  to  write  our  letters  and  books  on  skins,  on  the  bark  of 
trees,  or  on  the  papyrus  of  Egypt !  Only  think  what  a  costly,  bulky  thing  a  manuscript 
must  be  !  and  what  tons  of  burden  our  mails  would  have  every  day  to  carry ! 
What  a  host  of  animals  must  have  been  slain  to  supply  the  wants  of  Walter  Scott, ' 
or  other  voluminous  writers  ;  and  *'  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills  "  would  yield 
but  a  poor  supply  for  the  cash,  book,  and  newspaper  demands  of  England  alone  M 
We  may  boldly  affirm  that  the  world  could  never  attain  the  millennium  without^ 
paper.  If  a  common-sized  Bible  printed  on  paper  weighs  nearly  two  pounds,  what 
would  it  w^eigh  if  written  on  skins  ?  A  well-furnished  library  is  now  a  ponderows 
affair  ;  but  it'  hides  were  used,  not  only  the  weight  on  the  floor  but  the  dimensions 
of  the  room  must  be  vastly  increased,  and  the  Crystal  Palace  of  1851  would 
perhaps  be  scarcely  sufficient  to  contain  the  volumes,  in  the  British  Museum.  John 
tells  us  that  he  supposes  that  the  deeds  of  the  Redeemer  were  so  vast  and  so 
numerous,  that  if  all  were  written  the  world  would  not  contain  the  books.  Some 
persons  have  charged  his  hypothesis  with  exaggeration  ;  but  if  we  remember  that 
histories  in  those  days  were  literally  volumes  or  cumbersome  rolls  of  skin — that! 
the  characters  or  letters  were  large,  and  the  w^orld  of  the  apostle  comparatively 
small — we  perhaps  shall  hesitate  before  we  charge  his  remarks  with  extravagance! 
'  It  is  certain  that  we  could  not  enlighten  and  evangelize  the  people  if  we  had  to 
write  on  the  materials  which  the  ancients  were  doomed  to  use.  In  the  monetary 
aflairs  of  the  olden  time  £100  was  a  hundred- weight ;  it  was,  therefore,  no  joke  to 
have  a  pound  in  one's  waistcoat  pocket ;  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  purses  in  those 
days  were  sacks,  and  that  persons  who  had  much  money  required  camels  to  carry 
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their  wealth.  "NVliat  a  change  paper  has  brought  over  the  world  !  A  thousand  or 
-ten  thousand  pounds  can  now  be  transferred  on  a  cheque  which  weighs  only  a 
small  fraction  of  an  ounce.  And  our  intellectual  treasure  is  even  more  reduced  in 
bulk,  for  in  these  days  we  can  condense  into  a  few  small  thin  volumes  a  mass  of 
intelligence  which,  if  written  on  skins,  would  load  an  elephant. 

We  have  sometimes  thought  that  paper  is  almost  become  a  spiritual  thing,  for 
lovers  can  utter  their  sighs  and  send  them  round  the  world,  engraved  on  a  thin 
material  so  light  that  eight  sheets  of  small  quarto  weigh  less,  ink  and  all,  than  half 
an  ounce.     Sixteen  pages  of  love  and  courtship  on  *so  etherial  a  substance  afford  a 

;  remarkable  example  of  light  reading  !  And  not  only  sentimental,  but  the  gravest, 
the  profoundest,  and  weightiest  thoughts  can  be  thus  winged  and  sent  abroad,  as 

!  on  the  pinions  of  a  seraph.  The  miracles  performed  by  paper  might  afford  matter 
for  tales  of  truth  far  more  interesting  than  any  of  the  fictions  of  romance.  Every 
morning  what  a  host  of  minds  converse  together  through  the  press,  although  their 
bodies  are  so  far  removed  from  each  other  !  so  that  we  may  ask  with  astonish/nent. 
What  have  old  rags  done  ?  or  rather,  What  have  they  not  done  ?     But  for  these, 

1  in  the  new,  pure,  and  regenerated  form  which  the  manufacturer  gives  them,  wo 
should  hold  but  little  intercourse  with  our  absent  friends,  and  affection  would,  in 
many  instances,  evaporate  and  die  for  want  of  a  medium  of  communication.  What 
a  clumsy  thing  a  parchment  epistle  would  be  !  What  large  imsightly  envelopes 
would  be  required,  and  how  cumbrous  and  heavy  the  postman's  bags  !  We  never 
see  the  neat  little  letter,  with  its  elegant  folding  and  penny  stamp,  but  we  return 
thanks  for  paper.  And  the  work  of  this  marvellous  material  is  hardly  yet  begun, 
although  already  the  infant  hero  has  done  wonders.  How  many  abuses  it  has 
corrected  !  how  many  reforms  it  has  carried  !  how  many  hearts  it  has  cheered  ! 
and  how  many  souls  it  has  saved  !  It  has  burst  the  fetters  of  the  slave,  thrown 
open  China  and  India,  emancipated  the  Catholics,  and  repealed  the  Corn-laws.  It 
hag  multiplied  periodicals  and  newspapers  to  an  incalculable  degree  ;  has  made 
thousands  of  Miltons  out  of  one  ;  and  poets,  philosophers,  historianSj  and  men  of 
science  become  almost  omnipresent,  and  stand  ready  to  cheer  and  bless  every 
man's  hearth,  whether  he  is  rich  or  poor,  a  prince  or  a  peasant.  It  has  above  all 
given  the  Bible  to  the  nations,  and,  as  it  w' ere,  transubstantiated  the  Saviour,  and 
rendered  him  the  intimate  friend  and  glorious  example  of  myriads  of  the  human 
family,  and  will  eventually  introduce  him,  not  only  to  every  altar,  but  to  every 
lire -side.  This,  be  it  remembered,  is  done  by  paper,  and  yet  this  is  the  article  on 
which  the  Government  pounces,  and  from  its  produce  takes  away  one-fifth  of 
its  value  ! 

What  an  immense  business  the  book  trade  has  become.  Here  you  have  stationers 
with  all  their  assistants,  booksellers,  publishers,  printers,  compositors,  pressmen, 
press  and  machme  makers,  type-founders,  ink  manufacturers,  bookbinders,  tool- 
makers,  leather  merchants,  goldbeaters,  engravers,  and  artists,  busily  engaged  ;  and 
these  again  give  employment  to  multitudes  who  provide  them  with  food,  clothing, 
the  necessaries,  the  comforts,  and  the  luxuries  of  life :  for  if  you  throw  any  of 
these  out  of  work,  you  injure  all  those  who  depend  upon  their  custom. 
But  we  have  said  enoiigh  to  show  that  the  paper  business  is  of  vast  importance 

•  in  commerce,  and  in  still  more  so  in  the  affairs  of  mind,  morals,  and  religion  ;  and 
therefore  every  patriot,  every  friend  of  man,  and  every  Christian,  ought  to  arise 
and  demand  the  abolition  of  a  tax  which  presses  so  heavily  on  the  prosperity  and 
progress  of  the  nation. 
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WoiiKiNG  Men  and  Working  Women  should  reflect  that  this  impious  duty  not 
only  robs  their  minds  of  intellectual  food,  but  their  bodies  of  daily  bread.  Were 
taxes  made  direct,  and  this  and  other  imposts  removed,  there  would  not  be  a  single 
man  or  woman  in  the  country  out  of  work  ;  and  not  only  would  labour  increase, 
but  wages  would  of  necessity  rise.  It  is  a  bitter  reflection  to  the  poor  Englishman 
that  he  is  starved  by  his  representatives,  and  that  the  men  who  propose  to  bless 
him  visit  him  with  a  curse ;  and  this  will  be  the  case  until  the  Government  is  re- 
formed, and  therefore  all  peaceable^  rational^  and  inoral  means  ought  to  be  adopted 
to  accomplish  this  object ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  nothing  will  be  gained 
by  violence.     Physical  power  is  impotence  ;  moral  power  is  omnipotent. 

Members  and  Friends  op  Mechanics'  Institutes  should  put  their  shoulder  to 
this  work.  The  Paper  Duty  is  the  sworn  enemy  of  education  and  knowledge  ;  and 
is  m  some  respects  a  tyrannical  substitute  for  the  censorship  and  thraldom  of  the 
press.  Mental  bonds  are  better  than  chains  of  adamant.  An  ignorant  people  of 
necessity  work  in  bondage.  This  is  known  by  every  government,  and  it  has  long 
since  been  found  out  that  paper  duties  are  preferable  to  fetters  of  iron.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  paper  duty  has  broken  up  many  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  given 
to  the  army  many  an  ignorant  clown,  to  the  Union  hundreds  of  paupers,  and  to  the 
hulks  some  thousands  of  criminals. 

Sunday-school  Teachers  and  Members  of  Missionary  and  Bible  Societies 
should  also  come  forward  and  agitate  and  petition.  Every  penny  paid  in  paper 
duty  is  a  tax  on  education ;  is  an  iniquitous  impost  on  the  Bible  ;  is  an  impedi- 
ment to  religion,  and  a  robbery  on  the  treasury  of  Christian  philanthropy. 
Mahomet  always  taxed  the  meii  of  the  Book,  and  our  Government  follows  the  false 
prophet,  and  will  continue  this  enormity  until  the  country  shall  demand  that  paper 
and  knowledge  shall  be  duty-free  ;  and  in  this  work  of  reform  Christian  men  and 
women  should  take  the  lead  ;  for  no  one  can  refuse  co-operation  in  such  a  move- 
ment against  a  soul- destroying  tax,  without  impeaching  his  patriotism,  his 
philanthropy,  and  his  piety. 


EXHIBITION    TALES. 


EDWARD  MANLEY. 


**  Poor  Harriet 's  gone  at  last.  She  has 
had  a  weary  time  of  it.  More  than  two 
years  is  it  since  she  was  first  taken  ill ;  and 
really  she  has  borne  her  sickness  with  great 
patience.  And  then  to  see  her  love  for  her 
child.  Doubtless  in  that  aff'ection  she  found 
comfort ;  but  it  was  also  her  bitterest  drop  ; 
the  idea  of  parting  with  her  '  sweet  little 
Mary'  was  very  distressing  to  her.  Mary 
was  her  last  thought.  When  her  eyes 
finally  closed,  they  were  fixed  on  the  spot 
where  Mary  was." 

"And has  not  Ned  behaved  well  ?" 

"Excellently!*' 

"  Yes,  he  has  a  noble  heart.  To  work 
by  day  and  watch  by  night  is  a  severe 
task." 

"  Nay,  he  has  worked  as  well  as  w'atched 
by  night.  This  discovery,  of  which  he  spoke 
the  other  day,  occupies  all  his  thoughts." 


"  It  does  not  occupy  his  heart." 
"  No  ;  his  heart  was  his  wife's,  and  now 
all  of  his  heart  will  be  his  child's.  People 
like  Edward  Manley  feel  and  think  at  the 
same  time.  Nay,  the  exercise  of  their  af- 
fections is  as  necessary  for  them  as  the 
exercise  of  their  intellect.  Perhaps  the 
force  and  vigour  of  their  head  come  from 
the  strong  and  ceaseless  impulses  of  their 
heart.'* 

**  Well,  Harriet  was  a  good  servant,  and 
I  mean  to  attend  the  funeral.  It's  a  small 
mark  of  respect  toward  one  who  really  had 
succeeded  in  gaining  my  love.  I  am  very 
sorry  for  Edward  Manley.  I  had  hoped  the 
two  would  have  lived  many  years  together. 
They  deserved  to  be  happy — he  for  his  man- 
liness and  industry,  she  for  her  sweet  tem- 
per and  good  housewifery." 
"  God  knows  best  j  let  us  acquiesce.  Ed- 
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ward  has  suffered  a  rery  great  loss,  but  he 
will  do  well.  He  has  a  fortune  in  his  in- 
genuity. Poor  fellow !  the  expenses  of  this 
lUneas  and  funeral  will  sadly  throw  him 
back  again.  He  told  me,  two  months  since, 
that  he  hoped  to  succeed,  but  he  said  the 
outlay  was  very  great.  Two  years  ago, 
when  his  wife  had  her  first  severe  sickness, 
he  was  near  the  completion  of  his  discovery. 
Then  he  was  stopped  by  the  expense  he  had 
to  incur.  I  offered  to  lend  him  money,  but 
he  refused,  declaring  that  on  borrowed 
capital  nothing  ever  came  to  good.  Lit'le 
can  he  have  had  to  expend  on  his  private 
labours  since  then,  for  he  has  been  most 
liberal  in  his  outlays  for  his  wife." 

**  Very  true  :  everything  she  could  take 
she  had,  and  much  that  she  could  not  take 
— wine,  grapes,  fish,  poultry.  Oh,  he  is  a 
fine  young  fellow  !  And  then,  every  morn- 
ing, when  he  came  from  the  shop  to  break- 
fast, he  brought  Mary  a  posy,  which, 
though  small,  always  contained  some  choice 
flower  or  two.  In  spring  mornings  his 
posy  was  made  of  wild-flowers,  which  some 
way  he  found  time  to  gather  with  his  own 
fingers.  Oh  !  it  was  very  touching  to  see 
how  Mary's  face  brightened,  and  looked 
love  and  thanks,  when  Edward  last  Friday 
entered  her  room  at  the  usual  time,  bear- 
ing the  usual  nosegay." 

*'  Can  anything  be  done  to  aid  Edward  ?" 
"  You  know  he  won't  take  aid." 
*'  Suppose  we  just  put  the  matter  so  that 
he  cannot  help  accepting  some  pecuniary 
assistance.  Let  me  alone  ;  I  really  wish  to 
see  him  succeed  ;  and  if  only  he  can  perfect 
his  discovery  for  this  Great  Exhibition,  it 
will  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  him,  and 
I  shall  be  truly  rejoiced." 

The  speakers  in  the  preceding  dialogue 
were  the  Rev.  Thomas  England  and  his 
maiden  sister,  who  kept  his  house.  They 
lived  near  Huddersfield,  in  a  country  parish 
of  which  Mr.  England  was  the  rector.  Pious 
'  and  amiable  in  their  private  relations,  they 
were  very  good  to  their  neighbours.  Most 
diligent  was  Mr.  England  in  his  pastoral 
duties.  Every  one  of  his  parishioners  he 
knew  personally.  With  the  families,  and 
to  a  great  extent  the  family  circumstances, 
of  most  of  them,  he  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted. In  his  labours  of  love  he  found 
a  very  efficient  helper  in  his  sister,  who 
ministered  specially  to  her  own  sex.  In 
the  discharge  of  this^^duty  she  had  carefully 
and  diligently  waflffe^  oi^  Harriet  Manley 
in  her  protracted  malady,  and  had  the  best 
opportunity  for  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  numerous  excellences  of  her  husband. 
The  district  was  mainly  supported  by  manu- 
factories. Edward  Manley  was  a  mill- 
wright. From  boyhood  he  had  been  given 
to  reading.    Acquiring  a  little  knowledge 


in  the  parish  school,  he  employed  all  his 
leisure  moments  in  improving  his  mind 
during  the  period  of  his  apprenticeship. 
Among  other  good  deeds,  Mr.  England  had 
opened  the  vestry  for  evening  classes,  in 
which  he  taught  the  higher  branches  of 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  historv.  This 
course  of  instruction  Edward  Manley  went 
through  with  care  and  success.  Becoming 
well  versed  in  the  subjects  taught  in  them, 
he  became  an  assistant  to  the  worthy  cler- 
gyman in  teaching  others,  and  so  well 
pleased  was  Mr.  England  with  his  dili- 
gence, ability,  and  good  manners,  that  he 
gave  him  half  an  hour  twice  a  week  after 
the  usual  business  of  the  evening  was  done. 
With  this  aid,  Manley  had  made  himself 
familiar  with  algebra  and  geometry.  He 
wished,  however,  to  obtain  some  knowledge 
of  the  applied  sciences.  How  was  he  to 
succeed  ?  In  Huddersfield  was  an  excel- 
lent Mechanics'  Institution ;  but  Hudders- 
field was  five  miles  from  his  home.  He 
transferred  his  residence  from  one  side  of 
the  village  to  the  other,  so  as  to  fix  himself 
midway  between  the  town  and  his  place  of 
work.  Having  done  so,  he  was  within  a 
brisk  walk  of  the  Institution.  No  sooner, 
then,  had  he  finished  his  day's  work,  than 
(washing  his  hands  and  face  in  the  shop, 
and  taking  a  crust  of  bread  and  cheese  in 
his  hand)  he  every  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday,  set  off  for  Huddersfield,  where 
he  attended  classes  of  instruction  on  che- 
mistry, mechanics,  and  mechanical  drawing. 
His  spare  time  on  the  other  evenings  he 
employed  in  Mr,  England's  vestry. 

By  the  time  he  had  reached  manhood, 
Edward  possessed  a  sound  acquaintance 
with  most  branches  of  science  that  bore  on 
his  trade.  In  his  boyish  days  he  had  dis- 
played some  rude  signs  of  constructive  in- 
genuity, and  when  grown  to  man's  estate 
his  bed-room  was  full  of  proofs  that  his 
skill  had  been  much  improved.  Especially 
remarkable  were  the  drawings  on  the  walls, 
which  exhibited  views  and  working  plans  of 
the  steam-engine,  from  the  earliest  attempt 
to  the  latest  and  most  complete  model. 
Familiar  with  what  had  been  accomplished, 
Manley  knew  what  was  still  desirable.  He 
saw  how  much  the  usefulness  and  efficiency 
of  the  steam-engine  were  diminished  by  the 
necessity  of  employing  coke.  A  less  cum- 
brous moving  power  was,  he  felt,  the  great 
desideratum.  Applying  all  his  energies  to 
the  subject,  he  succeeded,  as  he  believed,  in 
making  a  discovery  which  afforded  the  re- 
quisite impulse.  But  for  its  application 
considerable  changes  of  structure  were  re- 
quired in  the  engine  itself.  On  the  studies 
and  the  experiments  requisite  for  effecting 
these  changes  he  had  for  some  years  em- 
ployed his  mind,  and  expended  all  the  re- 
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sources  lie  could  command.  His  diligence 
and  ability  received  a  new  and  powerful 
stimulus  when  his  Koyal  Highness  Prince 
Albert,  with  a  genuine  royalty  of  concep- 
tion and  aim,  proposed  that  the  capital 
of  England  should  be  the  centre  of  an 
Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all  Na- 
tions. "  Here  then,"  thought  Edward,  "  is 
a  fine  opportunity  for  me.  For  this 
Exhibition  I  must  have  my  engine  ready. 
The  expense  of  taking  out  a  patent,  which 
has  been  the  great  black  spot  in  the 
whole  affair,  will  be  lightened  or  removed 
by  this  ;  and  then  my^discoveries  and  in- 
ventions will  be  carried  over  England — nay, 
over  the  world — by  the  newspapers  and  by 
the  lips  of  visitors.  I  must  be  up  and  do- 
ing." And  '' up  and  doing"  he  was  day 
after  day,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
though  "  up  and  doing "  he  oftened  re- 
mained until  twelve  o'clock  at  night. 
While  thus  engaged,  straining  his  powers 
apparantly  to  the  utmost,  his  wife's  dis- 
order assumed  a  threatening  aspect.  By 
day  he  could  not  be  with  her,  as  he  had 
then  to  labour  for  food,  house-rent,  and 
little  luxuries  for  Harriet.  Every  other 
night,  therefore,  he  resolved  to  pass  at  her 
bedside.  And  there,  while  attentive  to  all 
her  wants,  and  listening  to  every  l)reathing 
of  his  suffering  partner,  he  carried  on  such 
lighter  processes  in  his  labours  as  could  be 
performed  in  a  sick  room.  Providence 
seemed  to  sraile  on  these  virtuous  efforts, 
for  every  ».hing  succeeded  in  an  unusual 
manner.  The  sick  chamber,  however,  grew 
darker.  The  lamp  of  hope  burnt  with  an 
ever  feebler  flame.  Harriet's  sufferings 
became  fearful.     At  last  she  died. 

It  was  a  heavy  blow  for  Manley.  It  stu- 
pified  him.  He  had  anticipated  a  different 
result.  His  wife  and  himself  had  known 
each  other  from  childhood.  Through  the 
favourable  opinion  formed  of  him  by  Mr. 
England,  he  was  an  occasional  visitor  at 
the  rectory,  and  so  was  led  to  become  in- 
timate with  Harriet,  who  was  the  only 
servant-maid  in  the  family.  Early  in  life 
did  the  two  pledge  their  troth,  one  to  the 
other,  and  never  were  two  hearts  more 
closely  welded  together.  Yes  ;  it  was  a 
terrible  blow  for  Edward — this  loss  of  his 
dearly-beloved  Harriet,  the  mother  of  his 
"  sweet  little  Mary."  For  several  days 
after  the  interment,  Manley  remained  in 
her  chamber,  dark  as  it  was  at  the  moment 
when  the  corpse  was  removed.  He  would 
see  no  one  ;  he  took  food  only  once  a  day, 
and  then  nothing  but  a  little  bread  and 
water  ;  he  made  no  inquiries  respecting  the 
world  without ;  he  never  touched  or  even 
looked  into  any  of  the  drawings  or  parts  of 
his  machine  which  lay  on  the  table;  he 
even  refused  admission  to  Mr,  England. 


At  length,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  he  con- 
sented to  receive  a  letter  which  the  post- 
man brouGfht.  A  letter  was  a  rare  thing  in 
that  humble  dwelling,  at  which  the  post- 
man had  stopped  but  once  since  the  mar- 
riage of  its  inmates.  '•  Whence  can  a 
letter  come,"  thought  Manley.  *'  Give  it 
me."     It  ran  as  follows  : — 

**  Edward  Manley, — I  have  a  strong 
opinion  that  your  inventions  will  lead  to 
something,  and  am  very  desirous  of  bo- 
coming  a  partner  with  you.  Will  you  accept 
me  ?  I  have  very  little  money  at  my  com- 
mand ;  but  I  shall  be  content  with  a  small 
share  of  the  profits,  and  so,  if  you  are  will- 
ing, am  ready  to  embark  with  you  the  sum 
of  £100,  to  be  paid  in  two  equal  instalments;  r 
the  first  fifty  is  ready  as  soon  as  a  deed  can  / 
be  drawn  and  signed. — Yours  truly, 

'*  Thomas  England." 

The  moment  he  had  read  the  letter, 
Manley  opened  the  chamber  door  and 
went  down  stairs.  Having  shaved  and 
washed  himself,  he  \\a3  proceeding  to  leave 
the  house  when  the  door  was  roughly 
opened,  and  he  was  accosted  by  a  man  in 
ragged  clothing  and  filthy  appearance. 
"When,"  he  rudely  shouted;  "when  is  ■ 
this  snivelling  to  end  ?  A  wife  never  died 
before,  I  suppose.  Oh  yes  !  you  are  dainty 
people  in  this  house  ;  too  genteel  for  your 
trade,  and  too  wise  for  your  companions. 
But  come,  we'll  forgive  you  all,  if  you'll 
club  down  for  the  supper  to-night." 

"  Jenkins,"  calmly  replied  Manley, 
"  leave  the  house.  I  shall  be  at  my  work  to- 
morrow ;  but  with  your  eating  and  drinking 
I  will  have  nothing  to  do.  Here,  I  don't 
mind  giving  you  half-a-crown ;  but  I  wish 
you  would  bestow  it  on  any  other  trades- 
man than  the  publican." 

'•  Why,"  rejoined  Jenkins,  **  we  must  have 
a  spree  now  and  then." 

"  Yes  ;  and  bring  your  family  to  the 
union."  , 

"  Is  that  any  business  of  yours  ?  How- 
ever, gentlemen  ought  to  contribute  to  the 
poor  man's  feast,  and  so  I'll  take  your 
money;  but,  with  your  leave,  I'll  leave 
your  advice  behind.  Much  good  may  your 
new  steam-engine  do  you !  Ah  !  ah  !  ah  !; 
Ned  Manley  have  a  machine  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion! Yes,  and  Queen  Victoria,  with  her 
brood,  will  look  at  it  and  ask — *  Whose  is 
this  ?  '     But,  Ned,  it  is  not  there  yet." 

Edward  Manley,  as  soon  as  the  tipsy  man 
was  gone,  proceeded  to  the  rectory  and 
ratified  the  proposed  partnership.  Assured 
now  of  succeeding  in  his  object,  he  lurned 
his  attention  to  what  he  considered  his 
chief  remaining  difficulty.  How  was  he  to, 
procure  admission  for  his  machine  ?  This 
was    a   matter    in    which   ft    clergyman 
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was  little  likely  to  give  him  effectual 
help.  For  himself  he  knew  not  how  to  set 
the  first  ste])  in  the  matter,  for  his  wife's 
sickness  and  his  own  secluded  habits  had 
left  him  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on  in 
the  world.  He  had  indeed — who  has  not  ? — 
heard  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  he  had 
heard  that  some  notice  must  be  given  as  to 
want  of  room.  What  could  he  do  }  Would 
it  be  enough  to  take  his  machine  to  Lon- 
don }  But  where  and  how  was  he  to  show 
it,  and  explain  its  purpose  and  workings  ? 
These  thoughts,  which  had  long  been  in  his 
mind,  now  came  forth  in  bold  relief  and 
great  vividness  when  at  length  he  seemed 
near  the  realization  of  his  long  and  fondly- 
cherished  schemes.  Revolving  the  matter 
in  his  mind  as  he  walked  from  the  rectory 
towards  his  cottage,  he  bethought  him  of 
one  in  Huddersfield  who  had  taken  an  in- 
terest in  him  while  attending  at  the  Me- 
chanics' Institution.  "Yes,"  said  he  to 
himself,  '*  Mr.  Schwann  can  and  will  do  it 
for  me.  I  think  he'll  remember  my  face, 
and  I'll  go  to  him  this  instant."  '*  No 
sooner  said  than  done"  was  Manley's 
practical  motto.  Within  an  hour  he  had 
left  Mr.  Schwann's  counting-house,  with  a 
countenance  of  placid  satisfaction. 

**  And  now,"  thought  he,  as  he  returned 
rather  late  in  the  evening,  ^'  I  will  apply  to 
this  job  with  all  my  energy.  True,  one- 
half  of  the  pleasure  is  gone,  for  Harriet 
will  not  share  in  my  success  ;  but  her  loss 
makes  close    work    the    more    necessary, 

else '^     He  suddenly  stopped  sh'Vt,  ?.nd 

struggled  with  himself  to  suppress  emo- 
tions hat  were  on  the  point  of  getting  the 
mastery,  and  which  might  have  brought  a 
return  of  his  gloomy  and  overpowering 
torpor.  After  a  long  interval,  rousing 
himself  by  a  great  effort — "  Well,"  said  he, 
*'  in  Mf.ry  I  have  something  to  live  for ;  and 
for  Harriet's  child  I  will  finish  this  ma- 
chine :  it's  like  doing  it  for  the  mother, 
always  told  you  I  should 


Yes,  Harriet,  ] 
pull  through." 
Wearied,    in 
health,  with  the 


his  debilitated  state  of 
varied  excitements  of  the 
day,  Edward  Manley  went  to  bed  imme- 
diately on  his  return  home,  resolving  to 
resume  his  labours  early  the  next  morning. 
Not  till  the  hour  of  four  did  he  awake.  Im- 
mediately he  kindled  a  lamp,  and  was  about 
lo  apply  himself  to  his  labour,  when  he  saw 
fragments  of  iron  all  over  the  floor.  The 
painful  reality  darted  on  his  mind.  He 
gathered  up  the  broken  pieces.  Yes,  some 
one  had  smashed  the  most  delicate  and  the 
most  difficult  piece  in  the  whole  machine — 
the  very  essence  of  his  invention — the  sole 
part  that  was  sti;ictly  original.  Who  was 
"the  fiend  ?  He  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  with  bent  head  and  folded  arms,  deep 


in  thought  and  most  gloomy  in  feeling. 
He  had  so  walked  for  more  than  half  an 
hour,  when,  roused  by  the  striking  of  the 
clock,  his  eye  fell  on  some  words  clialked 
over  the  mantel-piece.  They  were  these: 
"A  supper  for  a  gentleman."  Manley 
at  once  saw  that  Jenkins  had  been  at  work 
in  the  room.  He  knew  that  Jenkins  and 
a  few  others  of  his  fellow- workmen  of  .similar 
habits  and  condition  had  long  lo  )kcd  on  his 
piivate  labours  with  envy;  he  kncv.'  that 
they  bore  him  ill-will,  because  he  would  not 
join  in  their  debasing  revelries.  But  he 
was  not  prepared  for  such  a  display  of  their 
jealousy  and  spite.  The  trutli  was,  that  his 
refusal  to  make  one  at  their  supper  the 
night  before  had  put  the  finishing  stroke  to 
his  unpopularity.  Jenkins  espcci  illy  owed 
him  an  old  and  a  bitter  grudge,  for  words 
reproving  his  intemperance  ;  and,  having 
observed  Manley  walking  out  of  the  village 
as  if  going  to  Huddersfield,  he  had  stolen 
into  his  chamber,  and,  with  knowledge 
which  none  but  an  arti-^an  could  have  pos- 
sessed, had  dashed  to  pieces  the  most  pre- 
cious portion  of  the  machine. 

When,  at  the  usual  hour,  Manley  entered 
the  workshop,  he  was  kindly  received  by 
the  greater  and  better  portion  of  his  fellow- 
workmen,  while,  at  the  same  tim^,,  '^vil  eyes 
were,  he  was  conscious,  watching- hiin  from 
different  sides  of  the  large  room.  He  re- 
turned the  greetings  in  a  cordtal  mmiwr, 
and  took  no  notice  whatever  of  his  Enemies. 
Indeed,  deep  as  was  his  disappointineu'.,  he 
harboured  no  reverige.  Foolish  he  knew  it 
would  be  to  waste  his  energies  in  crimina- 
tion. His  only  course,  he  saw,  was  to  re- 
sume his  task  with,  if  possible,  augmented 
application.  Having  accordingly  stepped 
to  the  rectory  after  his  day's  work  was 
done,  to  inform  Mr.  England  of  his  misfor- 
tune and  release  him  from  his  promise,  he 
went  directly  home,  took  some  refresimient, 
and  began  to  repair  the  mischief.  "At  any 
rate,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  not  now  have  to 
watch  poor  Harriet,  and  I  can  work  as  late 
and  rise  as  soon  as  I  please.  Only  I  will 
have  little  Mary  sleep  in  my  chamber.  Her 
sweet  face  and  soft  breathing  will  keep  me 
awake  an.l  make  my  labour  pleasant." 

The  VI  ork  was  resumed,  but  some  way  it 
made  but  little  progr.-ss.  His  eyes  Avere 
heavy,  his  mind  wandered,  even  his  hands 
seemed  to  have  lost  part  of  their  skill. 
Firm,  however,  ^vas  his  determination. 
Never  till  the  appointed  time  did  he  take  to 
his  couch.  Always  did  he  rise  when  the 
alarm-clock  struck.  The  struggle  went  on 
for  twelve  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
Edward  Manley  yielded  to  a  necessity  too 
strong  for  him.  He  fell  ill  of  a  fcvor.  The 
medical  man  declared  that  the  malady  arose 
from  an  undue  and  exhausting  tension  of 
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all  the   powers,   both  bodily  and  mental. 
Mary  was  removed  to  the  rectory.     Miss 
England  superintended  the  nursing.     For 
several   days,  when  the   fever  was   at  its 
height,  Manley's  life  was  in  peril.     At  last 
came  a  favourable  turn.     At  the  end  of  six 
weeks  the  sick  man  was  able  to  walk  abroad 
with  the  aid  of  a  stick.     But  return  to  his 
ordinary  pursuits  was    strictly    forbidden. 
Sea  air  was    recommended ;    but  whence 
were  the  means  to    come  ?     Besides,  No- 
vember was  a  bad  time  for  travelling.      To- 
wards the  end  of  that  month,  however,  Mr. 
Manley  felt  himself  able  to   discharge  his 
ordinary  duties. 

It  was  Sunday  evening.  He  had  at- 
tended divine  service  that  day,  and  ac- 
knowledged publicly  the  goodness  of  Al- 
mighty God,  the  Saviour  of  men.  Towards 
dusk  he  went  to  the  rectory  to  thank  Mr. 
England  and  his  sister  for  their  great  kind- 
ness, and  to  conduct  his  child  back  to  his 
own  home. 

*'  I  fear,"  said  Mr.  England  to  him  as  he 
went  down  the  lobby  towards  the  door,  with 
Mary  in  his  hand  j  **  I  fear,  Edward,  that  it 
is  now  too  late.  We  must  give  up  the 
machine." 

*'No!"  he  replied  in  a  deep,  firm  tone, 
which  half  startled  Mr.  England,  and  be- 
tokened a  strength  of  character  and  fixed- 
ness of  purpose  that  could  not  be  overcome. 
"  No,  sir,  I  will  never  abandon  the  plaji 
while  I  live.  I  know  it  can  be  fully  accom- 
plished. I  do  not  even  despair  of  having  all 
ready  by  the  Exhibition.  Only  in  one  thing 
is  there  any  change.  That  change  is  in 
myself.  You  have  more  than  once  tendered 
me  money.  The  partnership  was,  I  knew, 
only  a  kind  way  of  offering  me  what  you 
knew  I  wanted.  Till  lately  I  was  averse  to 
taking  any  money  from  you,  because  I  was 
less  confident  of  success.  But  now  my 
scrupfes  are  gone.  As  I  lay  there  on  that 
sick  couch,  when  the  fever  had  scarcely 
begun  to  abate,  I  went  over  the  invention, 
bit  by  bit,  and  the  whole  as  completed. 
Then  did  there  come  into  my  head  a  con- 
trivance for  a  want  which  1  could  never 
properly  su;^ply  before.  Everything  went 
on  well,  dear  sir,  but  that.  There  I  always 
came  to  a  stand.    That  difficulty  was,  I  be- 


lieve, the  cause  of  my  Illness.  Night  and 
day  I  was  haunted  by  that  difficulty ;  but, 
some  way,  I  found  the  solution,  when  my 
mind  beginning  to  recover,  was  in  a  sort  of 
half  sense,  half  frenzy.  That  solution  I  have 
since  worked  out  in  thought  and  on  paper. 
I  have  with  my  mind's  eye  seen  the  whole 
machine  working  beautifully.  It  is  done, 
sir — it  is  done.  There  is  need  only  of  a 
little  money  and  some  labour.  If  all  goes 
well,  and  God  wills  it,  I  shall  have  the  ma- 
chine complete  by  the  end  of  April.  Only, 
dear  sir,  I  must  be  bold  enough  to  ask  of 
you  the  loan  of  ten  pounds.  When  the 
engine  is  complete,  probably  I  may  need 
ten  pounds  more  ;  but  I  hope  not ;  for, 
though  I  have  run  behind  during  this  sick- 
ness, I  can  live  on  little,  and  my  wages 
are  good.  A  journey  to  London,  however, 
I  is  expensive,  and  for  packing,  carriage, 
clothes,  and  one  thing  and  another,  I  may 
want  a  second  loan." 

'*  You  shall  have  it,  my  friend,  with  all 
my  heart.  I  am  glad  you  have  asked  me. 
It  shows  a  right  confidence  in  me  on  your 
part.  I  was  just  going  to  make  you  an 
offer,  but  hesitated  from  fear  of  giving  you 
pain.  To-morrow  I  will  bring  you  the  first 
loan.  The  second  you  may  have  whenever 
you  like," 

''Thank  you,  sir;  I  knew  you  would 
oblige  me.  My  dear  Mr.  England,  I  have 
often  left  your  door  before  ;  sometimes  in 
a  very  joyous  mood,  never  till  now  sad. 
But  I  cannot  forget  her ;  I  cannot  forget 
her  who  to  me  was  the  charm  first  of  '.his 
house  and  then  of  my  own  cottage.  Yet 
sad  though  the  thought  of  her  loss  makes 
me,  I  will  do  my  best  for  her  sake,  and  the 
sake  of  this  dear  child.  I  told  poor  Har- 
riet that  I  should  pull  through,  and — I 
willisay  no  more,  lest  my  words  should 
sound  like  boasting." 

Reader,  in  the  ^reat  Exhibition  look  for 
Edward  Manley's  machine.  There  it  will 
be.  Edward  is  a  modest  man  ;  perhaps  he 
may  conceal  his  name.  There,  hovvever, 
the  machine  will  be  ;  for  the  greatest  dis- 
coveries and  best  inventions  that  you  will 
behold  there  will  owe  their  existenee  to  the 
qualities  which  form  the  essence  of  Mr, 
M^inley's  character. 


Unremitting  Kindness. — A  comedian  went  to  America,  and  remained  there  two  yearst 

leaving  his  wife  dependent  on  her  relatives.     Mrs.  F tt,  expatiating  in  tlie  green-room  on 

such  conduct,  the  comedian  found  a  warm  advocate  in  a  well-known  drartiatist.  •'  I  have 
heard,"  says  the  latter,  "  that  he  is  the  kindest  of  men,  and  I  know  that  he  writes  to  his  wife 
every  packet."  '*  Yes,  he  writes,"  replied  Mrs.  F.,  *'a  parcel  of  flummery  about  the  agony  of 
absence,  but  he  has  never  remitted  her  a  shilling.  Do  you  call  that  kindness  ?"  *'  Decidedly,'' 
replied  the  other,  "  unremitting  kindness." 
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POPULAR  PHYSIOLOGY. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  VEGETABLE  AND  ANIMAL  ORGANIZATION. 

All  organized  bodies  deriving  their  designation  from  the  fact  of  being  made  up  of 
certain  distinct  parts,  and  each  of  these  parts  being  the  instrument  of  a  certain 
action  or  function  which  it  performs  under  certain  conditions,  it  is  only  following 
the  order  of  nature  to  direct  our  inquiry  first  to  these  individual  organs. 

All  organized  being  springs  from  a  germ.  This  germ  is  a  minute  molecule, 
"which  cannot  be  seen  without  a  microscope  of  high  power.  It  may  vary  in  size, 
from  immeasurable  minuteness  to  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  presents  the  form  of  a  sphere.  As  it  gradually  enlarges,  its  outer  wall  becomes 
transparent,  through  which  the  colour  of  the  inward  substance  can  be  seen.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  germ  or  molecule  is  formed  of  fatty  or  oily  matter  ;  or  perhaps  of 
particles  of  oil  coated  over  with  a  substance  which  is  called  albumen,  and  which 
the  molecule  takes  from  the  fluid  in  which  it  floats.  By  drawing  to  itself  materials 
from  the  elements  around,  and  incorporating  these  with  its  own  substance,  this 
germ  becomes  a  cell  which  may  include  a  number  of  other  germs  or  molecules, 
which  in  their  turn  become  the  germs  of  new  cells,  and  which,  being  sot  free  by  the 
bursting  of  the  parent-cell,  give  existence  to  a  new  generation,  an&l  so  the  myste- 
rious yet  beautiful  process  goes  on  from  generation  to  generation. 

As  the  cell  gradually  enlarges  in  size,  it  becomes  an  interesting  inquiry  as  to  how 
its  growth  is  promoted.  Where  does  it  obtain  the  materials  for  its  increase  ?  And 
how  do  those  materials  become  assimilated,  so  as  to  be  taken  up  and  incorporated 
in  the  substance  of  the  cells  ?  The  source  of  supply  must  be  sought  in  the  ele- 
ments by  which  every  individual  cell  is  surrounded.  All  that  a  vegetable  cell,  for 
example,  requires  for  its  growth,  is  a  supply  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  ;  because 
the  acid  being  the  product  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  and  the  water  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  the  water  and  the  acid  supply  the  three  elements — oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbon — which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  plant.  Surroimded  by  these 
elements,  the  cell  has  the  power  of  converting  them  into  a  new  compound,  "wihose 
properties  adapt  it  to  become  part  of  the  growing  organized  substance.  The 
product  is  a  species  of  gum  or  starch,  which  is  taken  up  into  the  substance  of  the 
germ,  and  is  that  out  of  which  all  vegetable  tissue  is  formed.  This  product  is  the 
result  partly  of  chemical  composition,  and  partly  of  vital  action.  Starch-gum  is 
identical  in  composition  with  vegetable  tissue,  yet  in  vain  do  we  look  for  the  de- 
velopment of  such  a  tissue  from  a  solution  of  the  gum.  It  must  be  subjected  to 
sometliing  more  than  merely  chemical  action.  Under  such  action  it  exhibits  no 
tendency  to  spontaneous  coagulation — no  attempt  at  the  production  of  an  organized 
body.  It  is  more  than  probable,  therefore,  that  under  the  vital  action  there  takes 
place  a  re- arrangement  of  the  constituent  particles  ;  that  this  new  combination 
brings  it  into  a  condition  to  be  organized,  and  that  when  once  brought  into  this 
organizable  state,  there  takes  place  the  process  of  assimilation.  In  other  words, 
the  germ  or  cell  appropriates  to  itself  so  much  of  this  new  product  as  is  essential  to 
its  own  integrity  or  perfection,  amid  all  the  changes  to  which  it  is  subject.  There 
is  a  continual  formation  of  new  particles  to  supply  the  place  of  those  which  are 
either  impaired  or  removed.  This  is  something  more  than  that  mere  mechanical 
force  which  shows  itself  in  determining  the  position,  shape,  and  relations  of  the 
cell.  It  is  something  more  than  that  chemical  force  which  comes  out  in  deter- 
mining the  composition  of  its  outer  walls,  and  the  colour  of  its  inner  contents.  It 
is  not  only  something  different  from  these  and  from  all  other  known  physical 
causes,  but  that  which  rises  above  them — includes  them,  and  controls  them — that 
to  which  they  are  subject,  and  by  virtue  of  which  the  cell  takes  in  all  the  charac- 
teristic properties  and  attributes  which  belong  to  the  species  or  organ  to  which  it  is 
attached.  And  yet  to  the  question— What  is  this  vital  action  ? — we  can  give  no 
other  answer  than  that  it  is  one  of  those  ambiguous  terms  invented  by  man  to 
cover  his  ignorance  of  those  profounder  laws  which  govern  the  interior  and  the 
deeper  region  of  the  organic  world. 
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This  vital  property,   which   enters  into    all    the    processes  of   organic   being, 
developes  itself  not  only  in  preparing  the  most  dissimilar  materials  for  food  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  organic  substance,  and  so  assimilated  and  appropriated  as  to  pre- 
serve and  maintain  the  structure  in  its  integrity,  but  also  in  a  certain  power  and 
dominion  over  the  most  perfectly-organized  tissues^     These  tissues  have  the  power 
of  contracting  or  shortening  themselves  in  a  peculiar  manner.     This  contraction  is 
excited  by  the  application  of  a  certain  stimulus.     This  stimulus,  though  the  property 
of  contractility  is  inherent  in  the  tissues  themselves,  comes  through  i\\e  nerves  as  a 
medium,  and  the  nerves  .again  are  influenced  or  acted  upon  by  the  inind,  which  has 
not  only  the  consciousness  of  power,  but  can  express  that  power  in  its  will  and 
determination.     We  wish  to  raise  our  hand,  or  to  extend  our   arm.     We  will  it, 
and  we  do  it.     Our  will  to  do  it  is  our  power  to  do  it.     If  the  physical  structure 
be  perfect,  our  will  acts  on  the  nervous  system,  the  nerves  act  as  the  medium  of 
conveying  a  stimulus  to  the  particular  muscles,   and  no  sooner  is  the  stimulus 
applied  to  these  tissues  than  the  hand  is  raised,  or  the  arm  is  extended.     It  is  not 
meant   that  there   can  be  no  muscular   contraction  without  nervous  action  ;  but 
wherever  a  nervous  system  is  found,  the  nerves  have  to  do  more  or  less  with  the 
contraction  of  the  organic  tissues. 

Prom  these  cells,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  among  the  simplest  forms  of 
organized  animal  matter,  there  come  by  a  farther  development,  higher  or  secondary 
forms  of  organization,  in  the  shape  of  filaments  or  threads  of  such  exceeding  fine- 
ness as  in  some  instances  not  to  exceed  the  twenty-thousandth  part  of  an  inch. 
Larger  than  these,  but  of  essentiidly  the  same  character,  are  those  fabrics  which 
enter  into  the  formation  of  organic  muscular  tissue.  A  muscle  is  composed  of  such 
fibres,  these  fibres  being  individually  endowed  with  the  same  power  of  eon- 
traction  and  relaxation  as  the  entire  body.  These  fibres  are  connected  together  by 
a  cellular  substance,  which  is  a  fine  membrane,  composed  of  many  thinner  laj'-ers 
irregularly  joined  together,  and  forming  innumerable  cells  which  communicate 
freely  the  one  with  the  other.  This  thin  and  beautiful  membrane  insinuates  itself 
between  the  muscular  fibres,  and  aftbrds  attachment  to  them.  In  a  more  con- 
densed state,  it  forms  that  white,  glistening  substance  in  which  the  muscle  ter- 
minates, and  to  which  is  given  the  name  of  a  tendon.  This  difference  in  the  colour 
of  the  tendon  from  the  muscle,  of  which  it  is  but  the  termination^  arises  from  the 
fact  that  a  tendon  has  less  blood  and  fewer  nerves  in  its  texture.  The  muscular 
fibres,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  large  supply  of  blood  and  of  nervous  influence. 
This  copious  supply  of  nerves  gives  to  the  fibres  their  great  sensibility  and  power 
of  motion,  while  the  quantity  of  blood  gives  to  them  their  beautiful  red  colour. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  simplest  form  of  organized  matter  is  that  of  a  germ 
with  its  appropriate  cell,  which  germ  draws  to  itself  certam  inorganic  elements, 
and  by  chemical  action  produces  a  new  and  peculiar  compound  for  its  ovm  main- 
tenance or  reproduction.  In  the  animal  economy  this  germ  is  entirely  dependent 
for  its  growth  upon  the  supply  of  nutriment  already  provided  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  The  germ,  possessing  in  itself  a  vital  force,  so  acts  upon  the  surround- 
ing elements  or  materials,  as  to  produce-  a  new  arrangement  of  those  particles, 
which  new  arrangement  gives  birth  to  the  mysterious  process  of  organization,  or 
the  incorporation  of  those  newly-arranged  particles  into  the  solid  texture.  In 
becoming  by  assimilation  part  of  the  organized  fabric,  they  partake  all  the  vitality 
which  belongs  to  the  parent  structure.  This  vital  activity  is  of  short  duration. 
Under  the  influence  of  chemical  action,  the  decomposition  of  the  organized  structure 
is  continually  going  on,  and  by  such  decomposition  the  structure  is  ever  giving 
back  to  the  inorganic  world  a  portion  of  the  very  elements  which  it  drew  from  the 
world  for  its  support  and  preservation;  while  the  changes  to  which  the  structure 
is  so  constantly  subject  are  such  as  sooner  or  later  to  render  it  incapable  of  per- 
forming its  peculiar  functions.  The  parent  cell  then  dies.  The  germ  of  a  new 
ceil  is  set  free,  in  a  state  to  continue  or  perpetuate  the  race. 

In  proportion  to  the  vital  activity  of  any  organized  structure,  the  shorter  will  be 
the  term  of  its  life.  To  whatever  degree  the  activity  is  increased  and  becomes  ab- 
normal,  im  th©  name  degree  is  the  period  of  its  existence  shortened.     On  the 
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contrary,  diminish  the  activity  and  life  is  prolonged.  Let  an  organized  structure— 
a  corn-seed,  for  example — be  so  conditioned  that  its  vital  operations  may  be  sus- 
pended, and  in  this  state  it  may  remain  for  a«<e8  multiplied  by  ages.  This 
suspended  vital  action  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  death,  which  implies  a  total 
loss  of  vital  properties  ;  but  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  nothing  more  than  a  dormant 
vilality.  Let  the  corn-seed  change  the  conditions  of  its  being  ;  let  it  be  taken  from 
an  Egyptian  mummy,  in  which  it  may  have  been  concealed  for  thousands  on 
thousands  of  years,  and  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of  soil  and  rain  and  light 
and  heat,  and  it  will  germinate  and  go  through  the  whole  series  of  vital  operations, 
as  if  these  operations  had  never  been  suspended.  Or  bring  up  some  of  the  deeper 
soil  of  a  field  nearer  to  the  surface,  and  seeds  which  have  long  been  embedded  will 
come  up  in  the  form  of  flowers  and  plants.  Raspberry  trees  have  been  raised  from 
seeds  taken  from  the  stomach  of  a  man  whose  skeleton  was  found  thirty  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  say  how  long  this  vital  action 
might  be  suspended  without  in  the  least  degree  impairing  the  vitality  itself.  Life 
is  something  which  cannot  be  destroyed.  We  may  damage  and  destroy  the 
mechanism  through  which  life  manifests  itself,  but  life  we  cannot  touch.  As  all 
organized  being  has  its  origin  in  a  germ,  then  in  the  germ  there  must  be  a  vital 
principle  which  is  indestructible ;  and  this  indestructible  principle  it  is  which  in 
I  every  organized  being  challenges  all  the  changes  of  time,  and  all  the  force  of 
created  and  finite  power. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  all  vital  action  depends  on  certain  external  conditions. 
Whatever  may  be  the  vital  property  of  any  organic  structure,  its  development  is 
contingent  on  causes  and  influences  external  to  itself.  A  corn-seed  would  never 
germinate  apart  from  heat  and  air  and  moisture,  any  more  than  moisture  and 
air  and  heat  could  produce  the  fruit  apart  from  the  seed.  No  change  can  be  said 
to  be  truly  spontaneous.  In  other  words,  no  hidden  property  can  develop  itself, 
unless  it  be  called  into  action  by  some  stimulus  fitted  to  aflect  it.  The  properties 
of  all  matter  require  certain  conditions  for  their  manifestation  ;  nor  can  we  deter- 
mine whether  these  conditions  are  present  till  we  have  subjected  the  matter  to  the 
action  of  certain  agents  or  influences.  No  one  on  seeing  for  the  first  time  a 
quantity  of  gunpowder,  could  tell  that  it  possessed  the  property  of  combustion,  or 
that  this  power  of  combustion  depended  on  the  minute  subdivision  of  the  three 
substances  of  which  it  is  composed.  Again,  no  one  could  affirm  that  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  have  any  latent  affinity  for  each  other:  and  so  long  as  they  are  kept 
separate  this  does  not  manifest  itself.  It  is  only  when  we  mix  them  together, 
under  a  certain  given  temperature,  that  such  a  stimulus  is  given  to  these  affinities 
as  to  result  in  a  chemical  union  of  the  two  bodies.  Now  the  essential  materials  of 
animal  and  vegetable  structures  being  the  four  elements  of  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
carbon,  and  nitrogen,  and  these  elements  being  capable  of  an  almost  endless 
number  and  variety  of  combinations,  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  possess  in 
themselves  some  vital  action.  If  in  a  certain  state  of  combination  and  arrange- 
ment they  form  the  substance  which  we  term  muscular  fibre,  may  not  the  contrac- 
tility which  belongs  to  such  muscular  fibre  result  from  the  peculiar  combination  of 
those  four  elements  ?  The  question  is  easily  put,  but  not  so  easily  answered.  We 
cannot  say  it  is  not  so  :  and  yet  we  lack  sufficient  data  on  which  to  rest  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  so.  It  is  true  that  those  who  take  the  positive  and  affirmative 
side  of  the  question,  resolve  the  existence  of  these  peculiar  properties  in  the  inor- 
ganic elements  into  the  will  of  the  Creator,  and  fall  back  upon  Infinite  Wisdom  for 
such  an  arrangement.  We  ask  no  more.  Whether  the  vital  action  be  inherent  in 
the  inorganic  elements,  or  result  from  combination  and  arrangement,  or  be  some- 
thing superadded  to  both,  is  a  matter  of  little  moment,  since  the  mind  of  man  cau 
find  no  resting-place  till  he  ascend  step  by  step,  in  the  great  process  of  effect  and 
cause,  up  to  the  will  of  God,  as  the  first  and  final  reason  of  this  wonderful  and 
beneficent  arrangement. 
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HEROISM  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


By  Miss  H.  ^.  R^iTH^oNB. 


No.  IV.-rr.THE  SCULPTORS  FAMILY. 


Carl  Munter  was  a  poor  but  celebrated 
artist;  and  about  the  year  184:2he  ^received 
an  order  from  his  King  to  east  a  splendid 
statue  of  Literti/j  for  which  he  was  to  re- 
ceive liberal  payment.  He  rejoiced  iu  the 
commission,  for 'he  thought  he  could  then 
afford  to  give  his  sons  a  better  education, 
and  to  treat  his  darling  little  wife  to  a  jour- 
ney to  Paris ;  and,  besides  all  this,  he 
dearly  loved  his  art  for  its  own  s-ake.  So, 
he  set  vigorously  to  work,  and  at  the  end 
of  twelve  months  had  fashioned  a  clay 
model,  Avhich  he  submitted  to  the  King's 
approval.  Many  alterations  were  required, 
and  then  when  these  were  completed  Carl 
Munter  had  to  labour  a  long  time  in  vain 
before  he  could  procure  sufficient  metal  of 
the  right  kind  wherewith  to  form  the  statue 
itself,  since  it  would  take  fully  seven  hun- 
dred tons,  and  was  to  be  eighty  feet  high 
when  finished  and  placed  on  its  pedestal. 
Six  years  of  hard  work  and  of  rigid  eco- 
nomy in  his  household  went  by,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  seventh  year  that  he  actually 
commenced  melting  the  bronze  in  order  to 
cast  the  statue  ;  and  this  undertaking  was 
one  of  great  danger  to  life  and  property,  for 
the  enormous  quantity  of  molten  liquid, 
glowing  hot,  kept  Munter  and  his  workmen 
in  constant  fear  of  the  foundry  taking  fire. 
Only  by  promising  double  wages  could  he 
keep  the  men  at  work  ;  nor  would  this  have 
been  sufficient  inducement,  had  not  Munter 
set  the  example  of  the  most  daring  bravery 
himself.  At  the  post  of  greatest  risk  he 
was  ever  found,  regardless  of  his  wife's 
tears,  or  the  dismal  forebodings  of  his 
friends;  while  his  cheerfulness  never  failed, 
and  he  would  encourage  the  workmen  by 
singing  heroic  songs,  and  jests  which  made 
them  laugh  and  forget  their  danger. 

Three  days  and  three  nights  did  the  cast- 
ing proceed  successfully,  each  day  the  risk 
becoming  greater,  owing  to  the  increased 
heat  of  the  building  ;  and  all  this  time 
Munter  never  rested  an  instant,  and  still 
the  work  was  not  completed.  Finding  at 
this  juncture  that  he  could  hold  out  no 
longer,  he  consented  to  repose  a  few  mi- 
nutes, on  condition  that  his  wife  would 
keep  watch  while  he  slept,  lest  the  men 
employed  should  leave  their  post,  or  his 
presence  be  needed.  Only  .Theresa's  anx- 
iety for  her  husband's  health  could  have 
inspired  her  with  courage  to  fulfil  this 
dreadful  task  ;  but,  thankful  to  see  Munter 
fall  asleep  the  moment  he  threw  himself 
into  his  chair,  she  did  as  he  directed,  and 


timidly  stationed  herself  at  the  door  of  the 
terrible  foundry,  where  life  and  death 
seemed  brewing  in  its  huge  and  hissing 
cauldron.  Poor  Munter!  he  had  enjoyed 
the  rest  he  so  much  needed  not  more  than 
ten  minutes,  when  Theresa's  voice  roused 
him  suddenly  by  exclaiming,  while  she 
shook  him  violently,  **  Carl,  wake  up,  wake 
up — the  foundry^  s  07ijire!** 

Carl  delayed  not  an  instant,  save  that  he 
caught  his  wife  for  a  moment  at  his  breast, 
saying,  ^<  Save  yourself  and  the  children  ;  " 
and  then,  regardless  of  her  shriek  of 
anguish,  he  hastened  to  the  foundry.  The 
men,  in  consternation,  were  about  to  sum- 
mon assistance  to  quench  the  flames,  but 
Munter's  stern  voice  rang  out  like  a  trum- 
pet, commanding  them  to  desist,  and  direct- 
ing them  to  steep  large  cloths  in  water  to 
keep  down  the  fire,  but  not  to  extinguish  it, 
as,  while  life  was  spared  to  him,  he  would 
endeavour  to  complete  the  casting.  Awe- 
struck and  unwillingly,  the  men  obeyed; 
but  so  warmly  interested  had  they  become 
by  this  time  in  Munter  and  his  success, 
they  presently  worked  with  more  alacrity, 
when  they  remembered  his  actual  safety 
depended  on  their  exertions.  Theresa  sent 
the  children  away,  but  she  would  not  desert 
her  husband,  and  spent  the  time  chiefly  in 
prayers  and  tears ;  while  their  neighbours, 
learning  what  had  happened,  assembled 
from  far  and  near  to  witness  the  result,  and 
to  offer  their  assistance. 

It  was  a  terrible  scene — the  interior  of  the 
foundry— and  none  but  the  bravest,  physi- 
cally and  morally,  would  have  dared  its 
dangers,  and  surmounted  horrors  so  pro- 
longed ;  for  the  heroij^m  of  endurance  is  far 
above  that  of  immediate  action,  where  there 
is  little  time  to  realize  the  risk  which  is 
run.  **  Oh,  heavens !  twelve  hours  are 
past  since  the  building  took  fire  :  what  will 
become  of  my  Carl  and  all  those  brave 
men?"  So  sighed  Theresa,  as  darkness 
came  on,  and  the  foundry  glowed  like  the 
dwelling  of  soine  powerful  demon.  But  a 
more  mighty  energy  was  at  work  than  i& 
ever  exercised  by  evil  agencies,  and  the 
good  power  triumphed.  At  midnight  a 
loud  cry  arose,  a  cry  of  joy,  and  the  doors 
of  the  foundry  were  thrown  open,  and  Carl 
once  more  embraced  his  darling  wife  ;  and 
then  summoning  his  neighbours,  all  set  to 
work  to  put  out  the  fire ;  while  shouts  of 
triumph  arose  from  time  to  time,  as  in 
groups  of  ten  to  twenty,  the  good  Germans 
satisfied  themselves  with  their  own  eyes  that 
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the  casting  was  ctnnpleted,  and  the  statue 
uninjured. 

When  the  flames  were  reduced,  and  the 
gladsome  light  of  day  dawned  upon  the 
black  and  silent  foundry,  Carl  Munter  came 
forward  to  thank  his  friends  for  their  as- 
sistance ;  and  when  his  wife  had  supplied 
them  with  home-brewed  beer  he  proposed 
the  following  toast: — *' May  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  statue  of  Liberty,  which  has 
thus  triumphed  over  the  greatest  dangers, 
be  an  omen  of  the  final  and  joyful  victory  of 
freedom  to  Germany,  which  shall  at  no 
distant  period  take  place,  if  only  the  people 
be  true  to  their  fatherland.'*    The   toast 


was  drunk  with  enthusiastic  cheers,  and 
sweet  indeed  to  the  worn  and  weary  sculp- 
tor were  the  sounds  which  reached  him  as 
he  laid  his  head  on  the  pillow  that  mornintc, 
of  the  heart-stirring  sont>;  raised  by  his 
fellow-countrymen  as  they  departed  uoni 
the  foundry  to  their  respective  hciUics  : — • 

*•  Free  as  the  Rhine,  the  noble  Rhine, 
Our  fatherland  shall  be." 

Note. — The  author  of  the  above  Avishos  to 
state  that  the  idea  of  this  instance  of  modern 
heroism  was  sugs^ested  by  an  account  in  tlio 
Athenaeum  of  the  new  Bavarian  statue  lately 
erected  at  Munich. 


THE  CICADA  SEPTENDECIM. 


Cicada  Septendecim  is  the  name  given  to 
insects  which  appear  every  seventeenth  year 
in  some  parts  of  America.  Their  re-ap- 
pearance on  the  coasts  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  is  expected  in  the  present  year, 
1851.  The  following  particulars  concern- 
ing them  may  not  be  deemed  uninteresting. 
I'he  extract  is  from  **  Latrobe's  Travels  in 
North  America  :" — 

The  observations  of  a  past  century  had 
shown  the  inhabitants  of  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  that  every  seventeenth  year 
they  were  visited  by  countless  hordes  of  in- 
sects of  the  cicada  tribe,  hence  called  Sep- 
te^idecim ;  distinct  in  aspect  and  habits 
from  those  whose  annual  appearance  and 
mode  of  life  were  understood.  Though  of 
a  different  tribe,  and  with  perfectly  different 
habits  from  the  locusts  of  the  East  {Gryllus 
miffratorius)t  the  fact  of  its  occasional  ap- 
pearance, as  though  by  magic,  in  such  vast 
swarms,  had  caused  it  to  be  familiarly 
alluded  to  by  that  name.  Its  last  appear- 
ance had  been  in  1817,  and  its  re-appear- 
ance was  thus  confidently  predicted  for  the 
third  or  fourth  week  in  May,  1834.  Nature, 
true  to  her  impulses,  and  the  laws  by 
which  she  is  so  mysteriously  governed,  did 
not  fail  to  fulfil  the  prediction.  On  the  24th 
May  and  following  day  the  whole  surface  of 
the  country  in  and  about  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia suddenly  teemed  with  this  singular 
insect.  The  subject  interested  me,  and  as, 
during  those  days,  I  had  every  opportunity 
of  being  daily,  nay  hourly,  attentive  to  the 
phenomena  connected  with  it,  both  here 
and  in  Maryland,  I  send  you  the  result  of 
my  observations.    The  first  day  of  their  ap- 

?earance  their  numbers  were  comparatively 
e^v ;  the  second  they  came  by  myriads ;  and 
yet  X  day  or  two  nights  might  pass  before 
they  leached  their  full  number.  I  hap- 
pened ii  be  abroad  the  bright  sunny  morn- 
ing whi(?A  might  be  called  the  day  of  their 


birth.  At  early  morning  the  inrcct,  in  tlie 
pupa  state,  may  be  observed  issuing  from 
the  earth  in  every  direction,  by  the  iiclp  of 
a  set  of  strongly-barbed  claws  on  the  fore- 
legs. Its  colour  then  is  of  a  uniform  dull 
brown,  and  it  strongly  resembles  the  perfect 
insect  in  form,  excepting  the  absence  of 
wings,  ornaments,  and  antennae.  The  first 
impulse  of  the  imperfect  insect  on  detach- 
ing itself  from  its  grave  is  to  ascend  a  few 
inches,  or  even  feet,  up  the  trunks  of  trees, 
at  the  foot  of  which  their  holes  appear  in 
the  greatest  number,  or  upon  the  rail 
fences,  which  are  soon  thickly  sprinkled 
with  them.  In  these  positions  they  straight- 
way fix  themselves  firmly  by  their  barbed 
claws.  Half  an  hour's  observation  wdll 
then  show  you  the  next  change  which  is  to 
be  undergone.  A  split  takes  place  upon 
the  shell  down  from  the  back  of  the  head  to 
the  commencement  of  the  rings  of  the 
abdomen,  and  the  labour  of  self-extrica- 
tion follows.  With  many  a  throe  and  many 
a  strain  you  see  the  tail  and  hind  legs  ap- 
pear through  the  rent,  then  the  wings  ex- 
tricate themselves  painfully  from  a  little 
case  in  the  outer  shell,  in  which  they  lie 
exquisitely  folded  up,  but  do  not  yet  unfurl 
themselves  ;  and  lastly,  the  head,  wiih  its 
antennse,  disengages  itself,  and  you  behold 
before  you  the  new-born  insect  freed  from 
its  prison.  The  slough  is  not  disengaged, 
but  remains  firmly  fixed  in  the  fibres  of  the 
wood,  and  the  insect-  languidly  crawling  a 
few  inches,  remains  as  if  it  were  in  a  doze 
of  wonder  and  astonishment.  It  is  rather 
under  an  inch  in  length,  and  appears  humid 
and  tender  ;  the  colours  are  dull,  the  eye 
glazed,  the  legs  feeble,  and  the  wings  for  a 
while  after  they  are  opened  appear  crum- 
pled and  unelastic.  All  this  passes  before 
the  sun  has  gained  its  full  strength.  As  the 
day  advances,  the  colours  of  the  insect  be- 
come more  lively,  the  wings   attain  their 
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full  stretch,  and  the  body  dries  and  is  braced 
up  for  its  future  little  life  of  activity  and 
^joyment. 

Between  ten  and  eleven  the  newly-risen 
taibes  begin  to  tune  their  instruments. 
You  become  conscious  of  a  sound  filling 
the  air  far  and  wide,  different  from  the  or- 
dinary ones  which  meet  your  ear.  A  low 
distinct  hum  salutes  you,  turn  where  you 
will.  It  may  be  compared  to  the  simmer- 
ing of  an  enormous  caldron  ;  it  swells  im- 
perceptibly, changes  its  character,  and 
becomes  fuller  and  sharper.  Thousands 
seem  to  join  in  ;  and  by  an  hour  after  mid- 
day the  whole  country,  far  and  wide,  rings 
with  the  unwonted  sound.  The  insects  are 
now  seen  lodged  in  or  flying  about  the 
foliage  above,  a  few  hours  having  been  thus 
sufficient  to  give  them  full  strength  and 
activity,  and  bring  them  into  full  voice. 
Well  may  the  schoolboy  and  curly-headed 
negro  rejoice  at  the  sound  ;  for  their  hands 
will  never  want  a  plaything  for  many  days 
to  come  !  Well  may  the  birds  of  the  forest 
rejoice  ;  for  this  is  the  season  of  plenty  for 
them.  The  pigs  and  poultry,  too,  they 
fatten  on  the  innumerable  swarms  which 
before  many  days  will  cover  the  ground  m 
the  decline  of  their  strength. 

The  pretty  insect — for  it  is  truly  such — 
with  its  dark  body,  red  eyes,  and  its  glossy 
wings  interlaced  by  bright  yellow  fibres, 
enjoy  but  a  little  week;  and  that  merry 
harping  which  pervades  creation  from  sun- 
rise to  sundown  for  the  time  of  its  con- 
tinuavice,  is  but  of  some  six  days*  duration. 
Its  character  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
describe,  though  it  rings  in  my  ears  every 
time  I  think  of  the  insect.  Like  all  those 
of  its  tribe,  the  sound  produced  is  not  a 
voice,  but  a  strong  vibration  ©f  musical 
chords,  produced  by  the  action  of  internal 
muscles  upon  a  species  of  lyre  or  elastic 
membrane  covered  with  net-work,  and 
situated  under  the  wings,  the  action  of 
which  I  have  often  witnessed.  The  female 
insect  may  utter  a  faint  sound,  but  how  I 
do  not  know  ;  it  is  the  male  who  is  endowed 
with  the  powerful  means  of  instrumentation 
which  I  have  described.  Though  the  sound 
is  generally  even  and  continuous  as  long  as 
the  insect  is  uninterrupted,  yet  there  is  a 
droll  variety  observable  at  times  ;  but  what 
it  expresses  with  peculiar  satisfaction  or 
jealousy,  or  what  other  passion  I  cannot 
divine.  It  has  been  well  described  by  the 
word  Pha — ro  !  the  first  syllable  being  long 
and  sustained,  and  connected  with  the 
second,  which  is  pitched  nearly  an  octave 
lower  by  a  drawling  smorzando  descent. 
During  the  whole  period  of  their  existence 
the  closest  attention  does  not  detect  their 
eating  anything,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  trifling  injury  received  by  trees  conse- 


quent  upon  the  process  observed    by  thej 
female  in  laying  her  eggs,  they  are  per-f 
fectly  innoxious.     The  end  to  which  they 
seem  to  be.  sent  to  the  upper  day  is  purely 
confined  to  the  propagation  of  their  species. 
A  few^ays  after  their  first  appearance,  the 
female  begins  to  lay  her  eggs.     She  is  fur 
nished  with   an   ovapositor    situated   in    a 
sheath  on  the  abdomen,  composed  of  two 
serrated  hard  parallel  spines,  which  she  has 
the  power  of  working  with  an  alternate  per-  i 
pendicular  motion.     When  her  time  comes, 
she  selects  the  outermost  twigs  of  the  forest.' 
trees  or  shrubs,  and  sets  to  work  and  makes  ^ 
a  series  of  longitudinal  jagged  incisions  in 
the  tender  bark  and  wood.    In  each  of  these 
she  lays  a  row  of  tiny  eggs,  and  then   goes 
to  work  again.     Having  deposited   to   the 
heart's   content,  she   crawl  up  the  twig  a 
few  inches  yet  further  from  the  termination, 
and   placing   herself  in   a  fitting  position, 
makes  two  or  three  perpendicular  casts  into 
the    very  pith.     The   duty  is   now  termi- 
nated.   Both  male  and  female  become  weak, 
the    former    ceases     to    be    tuneful ;     the 
charm     of     their     existence     is     at     an 
end;     they     pine    away,     become    blind, 
fall  to  the  ground  by  myriads,  and  in  ten  or 
fifteen  days  after  their  first  appearance  they 
all  perish.     Not   so,  hoAvever,  their  seeds. 
The   perforated  twigs  die  ;  the  first  wind 
breaks  them   from  the   tree,   and   scatters 
them  upon  the  ground.      The  eggs  give 
birth  to  a  number  of  small  grubs,  which  are 
thus  enabled  to  attain  the  mould  without 
injury ;  and  in  it  they  disappear,  digging 
their  way  down    into    the   bosom  of   the 
earth. 

Year  goes  after  year — summer  after  sum- 
mer ;  the  sun  shines  in  vain  to  them — they 
*'  bide  their  time  !"  The  recollection  of  their 
existence  begins  to  fade — a  generation  passes 
away  ;  the  surface  of  the  country  is  altered, 
lands  are  reclaimed  from  the  forest,  streets 
are  laid  out  and  trampled  on  for  years, 
houses  are  built,  and  pavements  hide  the 
soil — still,  though  man  may  almost  forget 
their  existence,  God  does  not.  What  their 
life  is  in  the  long  interval  none  can  divine. 
Traces  of  them  have  been  found  in  digging 
wells  and  foundations  eight  and  ten  feet 
under  the  surface.  When  seventeen  years 
have  gone  by,  the  memory  of  them  returns, 
and  they  are  expected.  A  cold  wet  spring 
may  retard  their  appearance,  but  never 
since  the  attention  of  man  has  been  di- 
rected to  them  have  they  failed ;  but  at  the 
appointed  time,  by  one  common  impulse^ 
they  rise  from  the  earth,  piercing  their  vf^J 
through  the  matted  sod,  through  the  Hrd- 
trampled  clay  of  the  pathways,  throu^^  the 
gravel,  between  the  joints  of  the  steles  and 
pavements,  and  into  the  very  cell?^s  of  the 
houses,  like  their    predecessoras  to  be  a 
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marvel  in  the  land,  to  sing  their  blithe  song 
of  love  and  enjoyment  under  the  bright  sun, 
and  amidst  the  verdant  landscape — like 
\  them,  to  fulfil  the  brief  duties  of  their 
species,  and  close  their  mysterious  existence 


by  death.  We  are  still  children  in  the 
small  measure  of  our  knowledge  and  com- 
prehension with  regard  to  the  phenomena^ 
of  the    natural  v/orld  !• 


WONDERS  OF  VEGETATION. 


VEGETABLE  LIFE 


Countless  as  is  the  number  of  the  natural 
objects  which  surround  us,  they  form  two 
great  classes :  the  living  and  the  lifeless. 
The  difference  between  the  earth  on  which 
we  tread  and  the  plants  that  grow  on  its 
surface  appears  on  a  moment's  thought. 
The  particles  of  which  the  latter  are  formed 
are  held  together  by  a  power  totally  unlike 
every  other.  If,  for  example,  you  put  some 
carbonate  of  soda  and  some  tartaric  acid  in 
a  glass,  and  then  pour  water  on  them,  they 
unite  chemically y  and  a  glass  of  soda-water, 
all  bubbling  up,  is  produced.  A  spark  of 
lire  falling  on  a  mixture  of  nitre,  sulphur, 
and  charcoal  produces  a  similar  union,  and 
astonishes  us  hy  the  force  of  gunpowder. 
In  these  instances,  in  common  with  otliers 
of  a  similar  kind,  the  substances  in  either 
case  are  combined  by  a  power  which  brings 
them  into  a  marvellous  intimacy  ;  but  still 
more  intimate,  still  more  wondrous,  is  that 
vital  power  which  unites  the  particles  of  a 
plant  in  one  harmonious  whole.  It  stands 
amongst  the  greatest  marvels  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

If  it  be  asked,  "What  is  life?"  we 
answer,  "  No  one  knows  what  life  is  in 
itself y  we  only  know  it  in  its  effects.''  To 
it  is  owing  that  constant  change  with  which 
we  are  familiar.  None  passes  on  the  peb- 
bles of  the  gravel  walk,  or  on  the  slabs  of 
the  pavement ;  but  look,  and  you  will  see 
the  little  plant  become  a  great  one,  while  it 
puts  forth  again  and  again  its  leaves  and 
flowers  and  fruit.  Its  vital  power  throws 
off  from  it  whatever  it  has  received  that  has 
become  useless,  and  takes  up  all  that  is  re- 
quired for  its  nutriment  and  support.  Thus 
it  triumphs  over  lifeless  matter  by  what  it 
receives  and  by  what  it  rejects.  It  does  so, 
too,  by  preserving  the  identity  or  sameness 
of  the  plant,  for  just  what  it  was  it  con- 
tinues to  be.  No  lily  ever  becomes  a  rose — 
no  rose  ever  changes  to  a  lily ;  but  remain- 
ing through  its  whole  course  the  same  in 
itself  as  at  first,  the  vital  power  acts,  until, 
in  its  turn,  it  is  vanquished  by  a  chemical 
law,  and  it  ceases  to  live. 

Another  effect  of  life  must  also  be  no- 
ticed, for  every  living  being  is  the  offspring 
of  a  parent  to  which  it  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance. The  grain  of  wheat  produces 
the  well-known  corn-plant ;  the  nut  the 
tree  yielding  others  of  the  same  kind;  the 
ilip  of  a  geranium  a  flowering  plant  like 


that  from  which  it  was  ta^n.  The  off^ 
spring  does  not  sink  below  tke  parent,,  sa^ 
that  an  inferior  being  is  produced,  as  would, 
be  the  case  were  the  acorn  to  yield- only  ai 
shrub.  Nor  does  it  pass  beyond  ita  parent,, 
as  it  would  were  the  seed  of  some  siuntedi 
platjt  to  give  rise  to  an  ash  or  an  elni".  Like- 
produces  like  by  an  unvarying  law.  But 
life  springs  from  life.  Where  it  is  not  there 
can  be  no  product ;  where  it  is,  there  ap- 
pear its  appointed  results.  It  comes  through* 
an  unbroken  chain  of  being,  since  the- 
Great  Creator  willed  there  should  be  life,, 
whose  power  alone  can  call  the  humblest- 
creature  into  existence. 

But  the  offspring,  whether  of  the  plant 
or  the  animal,  is  not  produced  at  once.  It 
does  not  appear  with  all  its  parts  and 
powers  matured.  On  the  contrary,  its  first 
state  is  that  of  a  germ,  often  astonishingly 
minute.  And  yet,  however  small  it  may 
be,  there  is  a  wonderful  preparation  for  all 
to  which  hereafter  it  is  to  give  rise.  The 
hundred-fold  that  a  little  germ  often  yields, 
is  all  wrapped  up  within  itself  in  what  is 
'  called  vital  power. 

And  yet  what  this  is  we  aie  not  likely  iir 
this  world  to  know.  Chemistry  can  do 
wonders.  It  can  analyze  or  separate  par- 
ticles and  combine  them.  It  can  make- 
solids  fluids,  and  fluids  solids.  ltcan:r«?D. 
duce  water  to  the  two  gases  of  which  it  Ib; 
formed,  and  then  so  unite  them  that  water- 
again  appears.  But  it  cannot  tell  whsvt  life 
is,  nor  recompose  a  single  fluid  or  a  single^ 
solid  of  any  living  body ;  nor  can  it  hcJp  usi 
to  understand  the  means  by  which  bodies; 
having  life  keep  up  their  differences,  not 
only  in  their  form  but  their  quality  also.. 
Even  where  the  same  nutriment  is  received., 
the  quality  of  the  substances  that  receive  it 
may  widely  difter.  In  the  same  soil,  sup- 
plied by  the  same  water,  and  fanned  by  the- 
same  air,  may  flourish  the  nutritious  plant, 
and  the  deadly  poison  :  the  vine  and  the; 
aconite,  the  rose  and  the  hemlock.  The 
ver^-  roots  and  leaves  of  these  plants  may- 
be mtertwined,  and  yet  no  alteration  will  in- 
consequence pass  upon  them. 

Let  us  learn,  then,  from  the  mystery  on 
which  we  have  been  dwelling,  to  be  truly 
humble.  TIow  irrational,  to  say  tl>e  least,, 
is  pride  of  intellect,  when  a  singje  ear  of 
corn ,  a  single  blade  of  grass,  contams  a  depthi 
which  no  plummet  of  ours  can  soiaLd.  J! 
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METROPOLITAN  MEMORANDA. 


We  have  received  the  following  in  reference  to  our  last  Memoranda  : — 

"  To  the  Editor  of  The  Working  Man's  Fkiend. 

"  January  5,  1851. 
*'  Sir, — As  a  constant  reader  of  your  amusing  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  instructive 
periodical,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  point  out  to  you  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  very  great 
error  in  your  last  number.  At  page  5  of  your  number  for  the  week  ending  January  4, 
1851,  you  say — '  That  in  1809  seven  sail  of  the  line  were  captured  hy  the  French  at  Ferrol, 
about  a  fortnight  after  the  battle  of  Corunna.^  I  am  myself  a  naval  officer  of  42  years' 
standing,  and  I  certainly  never  heard  of  such  a  capture  of  British  ships,  either  at  Ferrol 
or  elsewhere,  in  1809  j  neither  can  I  find  any  such  circumstance  mentioned  iu  *'  James's 
Naval  History,"  where,  if  such  an  occurrence  had  taken  place,  it  must  have  been  found. 
Will  you,  therefore,  in  some  way  in  your  next  publication,  explain  this  (as  it  appears  to 
me)  great  error. — I  am,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

**  A  Naval  Opeicer  and  a  County  Magistrate." 

*^*  We  do  not  happen  to  have  by  us  at  the  moment  any  naval  authority  of  precisely 
the  kind  we  would  wish  to  refer  to,  but  if  our  correspondeat  will  ascertain  who  was  the 
admiral  on  the  station  at  the  time,  and  then  seek  out  his  name  in  **  O'Brien's  Naval 
Biography,"  we  apprehend  he  will  find  his  doubts  satisfactorily  cleared  up.  Meanwhile 
we  can  adduce  a  deservedly-accredited  work  on  all  such  matters,  ''  Hadyn's  Dictionary 
of  Dates,"  4th  edition,  Moxon,  London,  1847,  where,  under  the  head  of  }?errol,  the  fact 
we  mentioned  is  specifically  given.  Our  correspondent  surely  does  not  share  the  too 
common  belief  that  the  English  have  never  been  defeated  at  sea  ?  He  does  not  require, 
we  trust,  to  be  reminded  that  the  most  chivalrous  and  perhaps  most  glorious  of  all  our 
nautical  heroes,  Blake,  was  twice  beaten  by  Van  Tromp,  who  sailed  through  the  Channel 
with  a  broom  at  his  masthead  to  denote  that  he  had  swept  the  waters  of  the  enemy; 
the  gallant  Dutchman  being  afterwards  killed  in  an  engagement  off"  the  coast  of  Holland 
with  his  antagonist,  Blake,  whom  he  had  repeatedly  fought.  Both  the  English  and 
Dutch  combined  fleets  were  defeated  by  the  French  ofi"  Beachy-head,  in  1690.  Again 
the  combined  fleets  of  the  same  powers,  under  Admiral  Blake,  were  defeated  by  the 
French  in  1693.  The  drawn  battle  between  the  famous  Admiral  Benbow  (one  of  the 
many  warriors  of  whom  the  Salopians  boast)  and  Du  Casse,  in  1702,  is  worth  noting 
here.  In  the  engagement  the  other  ships  of  Benbow's  squadron,  on  falling  astern,  left 
this  brave  commander  alone  to  maintain  the  unequal  battle.  In  this  situation  a  chain- 
shot  shattered  his  left  leg,  yet  he  would  not  be  removed  from  the  quarter-deck,  but  con- 
tinued fighting  till  the  morning,  when  the  French  sheered  off.  He  died  soon  after  of  his 
wounds,  at  Jamaica,  where,  on  his  arrival,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  French  admiral, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  literal  translation : — *'  Sir, — I  had  little  hopes  on  Monday 
last  but  to  have  supped  in  your  cabin  ;  yet  it  pleased  God  to  order  it  otherwise.  I  am 
thankful  for  it.  As  for  those  cowardly  captains  who  deserted  you,  hang  them  up,  for  by 
G — d  they  deserve  it. — Du  Casse."  Two  of  thece  unworthy  cowards,  Captains  Kirby 
and  Wade,  were  shot  on  their  arrival  at  Plymouth,  having  been  previously  tried  by  court- 
martial.  The  English  fleet  was  defeated  off  the  Lizard,  in  1707.  Off"  Toulon,  in  1744, 
the  victory  was  lost  to  England  by  a  misunderstanding  between  the  English  commanders, 
Matthews  and  Lestock.  The  battle  off  Ushant,  in  1778,  between  Keppel  andDorvilliers, 
was  a  drawn  one.  Nelson  was  defeated  in  his  attempt  on  Santa  Cruz,  in  1797,  and  lost 
his  right  arrh.  In  the  engagement  between  the  French  and  English,  in  1801,  off 
Gibraltar,  the  Hannibal,  74,  was  lost.  And  it  is  needless  to  add  that  in  the  last  war 
with  America,  in  1812-13,  we  were  repeatedly  worsted.  There  is  nothing  discreditable 
to  the  national  honour  in  all  these,  nor  do  they  detract  from  our  claim  to  the  undoubted 
supremacy  of  the  ocean  ;  but  it  is  just  as  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  Britannia  is  not 
altogether  exempt  from  disaster  in  her  ruling  of  the  waves.  We  do  not  address  these 
remarks  to  our  correspondent,  as  supposing  that  he  requires  to  be  told  them  by  way  of 
information ;  but  the  occasion  seemed  to  call  for  them,  and  they  will  doubtless  be  news 
to  many  of  our  humbler  and  younger  leaders. 
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MUSIC  AND  REVELRY,  PHYSIC  FOR  THE  CROWN. 

The  Queen's  Bands,  State  and  Private. —  The  Cost  of  their  Crotchets  by  no  means  Fiddle-de-dee  — 
The  Salaries,  Dress,  and  Duties  of  the  lioyal  Fiddlers,  and  the  Pecuniary  Tu7ie  they  Fiddle  to.-  - 
Difference  Hioixl  T'weedle-dum  and  TweeUle-dee,  and  who  Pays  the  Piper. —  The  Master  of  the 
Tennis  Court,  and  tvho  keeps  his  Pall  on  the  Hop  in  reference  to  the  *'  Rackettin<^." — Swan  Hop_ 

ping  extraordinary. — The  Barge  Master  and  his  Calif ornian  Sculls. — Tlie  Laureate  and  his  Song  of 
Sixpence. — The  Office  and  its   Antecedents,  Classical  and  Anti-Classical,  here,  there,  and  every- 

cohere  else,  —  ff^hat  Gibbon  says  about  them,  and  what  other  people  say  too. — Scott,  Soulhcy,  and 
JFordsioorth  in  connection  with  the  Bardship. — Peel  and  the  last  Laureate  but  one. — The  Bard  of 

liydal  and  the  Cambridge  Installation  Ode. — An  Unseasonable  Word  in  Season,  by  Douglas  Jerrold. 

—A  Word  for  Mrs.  JVurton. — Ditto  for   Tom  Miller,  the  Basketmaker — Poet  and  true  Working 

Man's  P'riend. 


The  Queen's  State  Band  consists  of  twenty- 
four  members.  The  master,  George  An- 
derson, Esq.,  receives  £200  a  year ;  the 
conductor,  Thos.  L.  Parker,  Esq.,  £100; 
the  eight  household  trumpeters,  £40 ;  and 
each  of  the  twenty-four  private  members  of 
the  band,  £40.  Considering  the  rate  at 
which  musicians  are  paid  in  this  country, 
these  salaries  may  appear  small ;  but  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  appointments  are 
**  warranted  ;  "  that  they  are  for  life,  carry- 
ing with  them  pensions  ;  that  the  holders 
make  much  money  by  tuition  and  other- 
wise ;  and  that  the  duties  are  very  light, 
being  only  required  on  State  occasions, 
opening  and .  proroguing  of  Parliament, 
levees,  drawing-rooms,  and  the  like,  where 
their  splendid  performance,  no  less  than 
their  gorgeously-embroidered  dresses,  are  a 
prominent  object  of  admiration.  They  are 
also  entitled  to  certain  fees  and  perquisites 
when  in  attendance,  that  augment  the  value 
of  their  situations,  which  are  obtained  by 
promotion  from  the  Queen's  Private  Band, 
who  are  paid  from  her  Majesty's  privy 
purse.  These  perform  at  most  of  the  pri- 
vate entertainments  of  the  Court,  at  Wind- 
sor, Buckingham-palace,  Osborne-house,  or 
wherever  the  Royal  Family  may  happen  to 
be  located.  It  is  said,  on  an  authority  we 
have  already  quoted  in  similar  matters,  that 
"  their  former  salaries  were  £130  a  year 
each ;  and  a  supper,  with  a  pint  of  wine 
each,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  evening's 
performances.  The  salaries  of  all  the  new 
members  now  joining  the  band  are  only 
from  £80  to  £90  per  annum,  with  trifling 
exceptioiis.  The  supper  and  wine  have 
been  entirely  done  away  with,  and  a  small 
sum  nightly,  when  they  attend,  is  allowed 
instead.  The  old  members,  however,  who 
were  in  the  band  previous  to  the  reductions 
taking  place,  continue  ts  be  paid  their  sala- 
ries according  to  the  former  scale."  Many 
of  the  musicians  are  members  of  both  state 
and  private  band,  but  this  is  less  pecuniary 
advantage  than  might  be  supposed,  beyond 
the  fact  that  service  in  the  former  gives 
*'  warrant"  for  a  pension  ;  for  the  salary  of 
£40  as  a  state  musician  is  deducted  from 


that  as  a  private  bandsman,  the  only  gain 
being,  it  is  said,  to  the  Queen's  privy  purse. 
The  private  band  consists  of  twenty-five 
members,  beside  the  master,  whose  salary 
is  £200  a  year,  and  it  is  on  his  -recom- 
mendation that  candidates  are  appointed. 
Each  member  annually  receives  a  dress 
suit,  consisting  of  a  blue  coat,  with  the 
household  gilt  buttons,  white  waistcoat, 
black  breeches,  two  pair  of  silk  stockings, 
and  an  opera  hat,  provided,  of  course,  at  the 
personal  expense  of  the  crown. 

Though  the  State  band  is  allowed  £1,916 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Civil 
List,  every  three  years  there  figure  in  the 
Miscellaneous  Estimates  such  items  as 
these — viz.,  "allowance  to  the  sergeant- 
trumpeter,  the  household-trumpeter,  and 
the  kettle  drummer,  and  for  a  new 
silver  trumpet,  &c.,  £380  odd,  being  part 
of  the  expenses  defrayed  by  the  officers 
of  the  Household,  not  being  part  of  the 
Civil  List."  This  is  precisely  on  a  par  with 
the  demand  for  collars  and  badges  for  the 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  notwithstanding 
that  functionary  being  duly  rated  oa  the 
Civil  List.  The  payment  of  these  people  is 
surely  enough  in  the  first  instance,  without 
the  public  being  everlastingly  called  upon 
for  petty  cost  of  this  sort,  the  more  espe- 
cially as  there  is  never  any  notice  taken  of 
various  reductions  eff'ected  in  many  depart- 
ments of  the  Household,  and  from  which 
savings  assuredly  the  tax-payers  do  not 
profit,  whomsoever  else  may.  So,  too,  with 
the  Master  of  the  Tennis  Court — an  office 
as  purely  a  meaningless  sinecure  as  that  of 
the  Hereditary  Grand  Falconer.  One  Wil- 
liam Beresford,  Esq.,  is  the  fortunate  indi- 
vidual who  holds  it,  and  seemingly  as  a 
sort  of  heii-loom ;  for  an  ancestor  of  his  held 
it  in  the  last  reign  but  one,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent salary  of  £132  per  annum.  Like  the 
Grand  Falconer,  this  mastership  is  another 
of  the  bequests  of  the  second  Charles  to  the 
people  of  England.  That  monarch  was  a 
great  patron  of  tennis  or  racket  playing  ; 
and  the  "court"  in  which  it  was  carrred 
on  by  him  and  his  dissolute  companions 
is  still  in  existence  in  James'-street,  Hay- 
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market,  with  a  gaming  house  yet  attached 
to  't,  as  in  the  licentious  days  of  the  Resto- 
ration, when  one  of  the  revellers,  in  a  song 
famous  at  the  time,  sang — 

"  Farewell  my  dearest  Piccadilly, 
Notorious  for  great  dinners  ; 
Oil !  what  a  Tennis  Court  was  there, 
Alas  I  too  good  for  sinners." 

The  court  is  now  but  very  indifferently  at- 
tended, the  number  of  subscribers  being 
small,  and  the  play  trivial — that  is,  the 
tennis  play.  As  to  the  play  in  the  gaming- 
house adjoining  it  we  say  nothing,  but 
should  suppose  that  it,  too,  is  insignificant, 
fur  the  whole  establishment  was  advertised 
a  short  time  ag®  to  be  sold,  and  the  induce- 
ments were  not  such  as  to  lead  to  any  very 
spirited  competition  among  the  bidders. 

Two  other  officers  who  deserve  to  be 
classed  under  the  head  we  are  now  speak- 
ing of  are  the  Barge  Master,  Mr.  John 
Roberts,  and  the  Keeper  of  the  Swans, 
Mr.  John  Hamilton.  The  former,  and  his 
boat's  crew  (who  must  not  be  confounded 
with  those  in  attendance  on  the  royal  yacht), 
are  quartered  on  the  civil  list  at  some  £500 
Ai  year,  and  there  is  an  extra  charge  for 
their  barges,  and  etceteras;  their  duties 
consisting  of  a  very  rare  row  on  the  river, 
when  her  Majesty  chooses  to  take  the 
M'ater  in  state,  as  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  the  Coal  Exchange  last  year, 
when  the  Prince  Consort  sailed  down  the 
Thames  from  Whitehall  to  perform  that 
•ceremony.  What  the  Keeper  of  the  Swans 
Jias  to  do,  that  the  innumerable  other 
•officers  connected  with  the  conservancy  of 
•the  Thames,  and  the  ponds  in  the  parks, 
*&c.  &c.,  could  not  do,  we  have  no  means  of 
<even  guessing  ;  but  we  dare  say  the  mys- 
tery is  intelligible  enough  to  the  initiated, 
and  whether  it  is  or  not  is  no  great  matter. 
We  next  co.i.e  to  the  Laureate,  an  official 
feo  whom  and  to  whose  office  a  great  deal  of 
interest  has  lately  been  imparted  from  a 
variety  of  causes.  First,  however,  as  to  the 
•office.  The  derivation  of  the  word,  as  we 
iearn  from  Brande,  is  laiireatus^  which 
literally  means  crowned  with  laurels.  At 
the  Cei  tamina,  or  gymnastic  and  other  con- 
itests  celebrated  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
•especially  at  the  Quinquatria,  or  Feast  of 
M-inerva,  poets  also  contended,  and  the 
prize  was  a  crown  of  oak  or  olive  leaves. 
J3ut  it  was  from  some  traditionary  belief 
jrespecting  the  coronation  of  Virgil  and 
Horace  with  laurel  in  the  Capitol,  of  which, 
.however,  no  record,  is  extant,  that  the 
dignity  of  poet  laureate  was  invented  in 
ithe  fourteenth  century,  and  conferred  on 
Petrarch  at  Rome  by  the  Senate,  or  supreme 
imagistrate  of  the  city.  It  was  intended  to 
•confer  the  same  honour  on  Tasso,  who, 
liowever,  died  on  the  night  before  the  pro- 


posed celebration.     In  1725  and  1776  it  was 
granted  to  two  celebrated  improvisatori,  or 
Reclaimers     of   impromptu    verse,    named 
Signor  Rufetti  and  the   Signora  Morelli, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Corilla.    In 
most  European  countries  the  Sovereign  has 
assumed  the  privilege    of    nominating    a 
court-poet  with  various  titles.     In  France 
and  Spain  these  have  never  been  termed 
poets  laureate ;  but  the  imperial  poet,  or 
Poeta  Caesares,  in  Germany,  was  invested 
with  the  laurel.     The  crown,  however,  was 
customarily  given  at  the  universities  in  the 
middle  ages,  to  such  persons  as  took  de- 
grees in  grammar  and  rhetoric,  of  which 
poetry  formed  a  branch,  whence,  according 
to   some   authors,  the  term  Baccalureatus 
has  been  derived.    In  England  traces  of  a 
stipendiary  royal  poet  are  found  as  early  aa 
Henry  III.,  and  a  poet  laureate   by  that 
name  under  Edward  IV.      Skelton,  under 
Henry  VII.  and  VIII.,  was  created  poet 
laureate  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  appears  to  have  held  the 
same  dignity  at  court ;  but  the  academical 
and  court  honour  were  distinct  until  the 
extinction    of   the    University   custom,  of 
which  Henry    VIII. *s   reign   exhibits   the 
last   instance.      Royal   poets  laureate   are 
supposed  not  to   have   begun  to  write  in 
English  until  after  the  Reformation.     The 
office  was  made  patent  by  Charles  I.,  and 
the  salary  fixed  at  £100  annually,   and  a 
tierce   of    Spanish   Canary   wine.       Under 
Queen  Anne  it  was  placed  in  the  control  of 
the  Lord   Chamberlain.     In  the  reign  of 
George  III.  the  annual  tierce  of  wine  was 
commuted  for  an  increase  of  salary,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  same  reign  the  custom  of 
requiring  annual  odes  from  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain was  discontinued. 

*'  The  title  of  poet  laureate,'*  says  Gib- 
bon, "  which  custom,  rather  than  vanity, 
perpetuates  in  the  English  court,  was  first 
invented  by  the  Caesars  of  Germany.  From 
Augustus  to  Louis,  the  muse  has  been  too 
often  false  and  venal,  but  I  much  doubt 
whether  any  age  or  court  can  produce  a 
similar  establishment  of  a  stipendiary  poet, 
who,  in  every  reign,  and  at  all  events,  is 
bound  to  furnish,  twice  a  year,  a  meastire  of 
praise  and  verse,  such  as,  I  believe,  may  be 
sung  in  the  chapel  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  sovereign.  I  speak  the  more  freely,  as 
the  best  time  for  abolishing  this  ridiculous 
custom  Is  while  the  prince  is  a  man  of  vir- 
tue, and  the  poet  a  man  of  genius."  The 
poet  here  alluded  to  was  Whitehead,  for 
twenty-eight  years  laureate  to  George  III., 
and  certainly  possessed  of  few  of  the  merits 
entitling  him  to  the  praise  of  so  eminent  a 
panegyrist  as  the  immortal  author  of  the 
'*  Decline  and  Fall."  Lately  it  has  been  in 
far  more  dibtinguishcd  keeping,  but  almost 
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entirely  on  the  understanding  that  it  should 
be  a  sinecure,  any  departure  from  that 
understanding  being  entirely  optional 
with  the  bard  himself.  Scott  declined  it, 
when  offered  by  George  IV.,  being  too 
lo^al  a  man,  or  at  least  too  inveterate  an 
eulogist  of  the  kingly  office  and  all  its 
attributes,  to  take  the  wages  of  royalty 
without  performing  the  expected  duty,  and 
yet  too  sensitive  of  the  dignity  of  his  calling 
to  disgrace  his  muse  to  the  level  of  back- 
stairs rhyming  about  the  fiddle-faddle  of 
the  Court  Circular.  Southey  accordingly 
accepted  it,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  salary 
attached  to  it.  No  service  was  expected 
and  he  rendered  little  or  none  in  the  regu 
lar  capacity  of  laureate,  though  he  was  con- 
tinually hymning  the  laudations  of  mon- 
archy and  all  belongina;  to  it,  in  divers 
"  Visions  of  Judgment,"  which  were  con- 
sidered to  exhibit  a  most  purblind  obtuse- 
ness  to  all  judgment,  as  Byron,  Moore, 
Leigh  Hunt,  and  the  witi  of  all  the  liberal 
school  were  never  tired  telling  him,  in  every 
variety  of  phrase.  Besides  the  laureate- 
ship,  Southey  also  was  in  the  receipt  of 
£300  a  year  from  the  Rojal  Bounty  Fund, 
on  which  he  was  placed  by  Sir  R.  Peel, 
after  he  had  declined  being  made  a  baronet 
by  the  minister.  The  circumstances  in  con- 
nection with  this  overture  and  its  refusal 
were  only  lately  made  public  ;  and  they  re- 
dound most  creditably  to  the  honour,  the 
delicacy,  and  the  magnanimity  of  both 
parties,  being  a  few  of  inany  posthumous 
particulars  of  the  statesman's  little  sus- 
pected character  that  have  tended  to  en- 
hance his  memory  in  the  esteem  of  the 
country. 

On  Southey's  death,  in  1843,  the  office 
fell  to  Wordsworth,  at  the  desire  of  her 
Majesty,  it  Avas  understood.  The  appoint- 
ment was  extremely  objectionable  on  the 
score  of  its  being  a  recognition  of  merit,  so 
far  as  State  pay  was  concerned,  for  Words- 
worth was  not  only  in  receipt  of  a  gratuity 
of  £300  a  year  from  the  Royal  Bounty 
Fund,  but  was  also  an  officer  of  the  Excise, 
with  a  very  lucrative  sinecure  salary,  and 
w'as,  moreover,  long  past  the  time  when  he 
could  be  considered  the  fair  exponent  of  the 
poetical  ability  of  his  latter  age.  The  only 
thing  he  ever  produced  in  his  capacity  of 
lanreat  was  the  '*  Installation  Ode,"  on  the 
occasion  of  Prince  Albert  being  made 
Chancellor  of  Cambridge  ;  and  in  that  per- 
fbimanee  the  Bard  of  Ilydal  was  generally 
considered  to  have  fallen  infinitely  short  of 
the  humblest  expectation  his  admirers  had 
foTmed  of  him.  When  Wordswonh  died 
early  last  year,  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  Lord  John  Russell  would  set  his  face 
against  the  *'  mummery "  of  its  revival. 
The  thing  was  universally  pronounced  to 


be  totally  alien  to  the   spirit  of  the  age,  a 
burlesque  on  the  attributes  of  the  Crown  at 
a  time  like  this,  and  derogatory  and  de- 
grading   to    literature.      Douglas    Jerrold 
suggested — in  his  usual,  pointed,  practical, 
matter-of-fact  fashion — that  the  office  and 
its  perquisites,  should  be  bestowed  on  the 
kepper  of  Shakspeare's  House  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  and  so  made   an  honour  to  the 
country,  and  an  abiding  service  to  letters 
and    their    professors  for  ever.       Another 
suggestion  was,  that  if  the  office  were  to  be 
continued,   it   could  not  possibly  be  more 
worthily  bestowed  by  a  Queen  than  on  Mrs. 
Norton,   who  had  already   written   one   of 
the  most  beautiful  poems  in  the  language, 
on  a   subject  the   dearest   of  all  others  to 
Victoria's   maternal   heart — the    future    of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  under  the  graceful  and 
significant    title    of    the    "  Child    of    the 
Islands."      Others,   and   a  very  numerous 
body,  too,  claimed  it  for  Thomas  Miller, 
an  author  essentially  English  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term ;  sprung  from  the  people  ; 
glorying  in  his  class  ;  and  exalting  his  origin 
by  perpetuating  in  print  the  beauties  of  that 
nature   whose  mysteries  he  worshipped  in 
the  sylvan  glades  of   Sht^rwood   Forest  in 
the  dawn  of  life,  and  has  since  made  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  readers  participants 
in  the   same  ever  fresh  and  never-cloying 
pleasures.      Mr.  Miller,  though  uneducated 
in  the  ordinary   sense    of    education,    has 
written  a  goodly  library  of  works  in  various 
branches,  some  of  them  requiring  great  re- 
search, and  an  intimacy  with  literature  far 
below  the  surface,  as,  for  instance,  his  "  His- 
tory of  the  Anglo-Saxons,"  and  his   histo- 
rical novels,  **  Fair  Rosamofid,"  "  Royston 
Gower,"  "  Lady  Jane   Grey,"  and  others, 
exhibiting  a  range  of  knowledge  and  a  capa- 
city for   dealing  with  large  subjects  such  as 
are  to,  be  met  with   scarcely  in  any  other 
author  now  before  the  public  ;  while  ia  the 
treatment  of  country  life    he    is    entirely 
without   an    equal,    for   his   portraiture   of 
rural  existence  is  the  literal  transcript  of 
his   own    actual    experience.      As   a  poet, 
everything  he  has  done,  which  is  much  less 
in  quantity  than  might  have  been  reason- 
ably expected  from  his  great  success,  has 
been     characterized    by    the     most     con- 
summate    taste     and     deep      and     spon- 
taneous   feeling,    as   witness    his    "  Suni- 
a    piece    of     thoroughly 
that    need    hardly    fear 
comparison  with  the  "  Church-yard  Elegy  " 
of  Gray.     Mr.  Miller,  it  is  true,  is  not  the 
pet  of  a  clique;    and,  therefore,  it  was  not 
to    be    expected    that    his    claims    would 
weigh  in  the  balance  against  one  who  was. 
But  we  cannot  help  expressing  our  surprise 
— shared  in,  we  know,  by  a  large  and  grate- 
ful class  cf  the  reading  public — that  he  has 
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not  long  since  been  placed  at  least  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality  \Yith  many  recipients  of  the 
Royal  Bounty  Fund,  whose  very  names,  in 
many  instances,  are  all  but  unknown  even  to 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  be  conversant 
with  all  such  matters.  On  this  subject  we 
shall  say  no  more  at  present  than  that  Mr. 
Miller,  in  his  three-fold  capacity  of  poet, 
novelist,  and  delineator  of  rustic  life  and 


manners,  was  a  protege  of  Sir  R.  Peel's 
and  experienced  the  hon.  baronet's  liberality, 
which  was  all  the  more  flattering  from  the 
discrimination  and  critical  fastidiousness 
which  invariably  preceded  his  munificenpe. 
Of  the  present  laureate,  andthe  circum- 
stances of  his  appointment,  we  shall  speak 
in  our  next. 


THE  PEOVERBS  OF  SOLOMON. 


We  BE  one  to  make  choice  of  a  pocket-book 
of  prudential  maxims,  of  every-day  use  and 
salutary  practicability,  for  the  regulation  of 
life,  it  should  neither  be  the  Enchirdion  of 
Epictetus — nor  the  poetical  precepts  pf 
Tbeognis — nor  the  Dissertations  of  Anto- 
ninus— nor  the  Golden  Sayings  of  the 
Seven  Sages  of  Greece — but  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  King  of 
Israel.  Familiarized  as  we  are  from  in- 
fancy with  this  precious  manual,  seeing  it 
vended  at  penny-cheapness  by  itinerant 
hawkers,  and  carelessly  thumbed  at  old 
women's  schools  by  the  vulgarest  of  village 
children,  we  little  consider  that  it  contains 
within  itself  a  treasure  of  wisdom,  worthy 
of  the  name  of  the  great  Oriental  Prince  it 
bears.  It  is  King  Solomon's  proudest 
trophy  ;  it  would  do  honour  to  the  greatest 
monj^rch— the  greatest  philosopher — that 
Bver  existed  It  comprehends,  in  compen- 
dious space,  all  the  most  useful  wisdom 
diffused  throughout  the  voluminous  disser- 
tations and  moralities  and  maxims  of  an- 
tiquity— the  marrow,  I  may  say,  of  the 
wisdom  of  all  sages,  and  of  all  ages.  Its 
rules  for  conduct  are  distinct  and  intelli- 
gible, without  any  sophistry ;  its  observa- 
tions on  life  strikingly  just,  without  any 
refinements  of  speculation  ;  its  invita'ions 
to  wisdom  attractive,  without  any  aim,  arti- 
fice, or  superficial  embellishment.  Even 
the  memory,  as  subsidiary  to  the  judgment, 
is  assisted  by  the  equally-balanced  and  con- 
trasted clauses  into  which  each  verse  is, 
like  the  Hebrew  poetry,  for  the  most  part 
regularly  adjusted.  So  simple  are  the  pre- 
cepts as  to  be  comprehended  even  by  the 
child  ;  so  profoundly  wise  as  to  command 
the  reverence  and  sanction  of  the  man  of 
years  and  experience.  Nor  are  they  ad- 
dressed to  one  sect  of  philosophers,  or  to 
one  people ;  they  are  of  universal  applica- 
tion, and  of  immediate  obvious  reference  to 
human  conduct  and  affairs.    There  is  not  a 


day,  not  an  action  in  our  lives,  to  which 
they  cannot  be  squared  and  adapted.  They 
are  accommodated  to  every  country,  every 
age  and  stage  of  life,  every  profession  and 
class  of  society,  every  diversity  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  king  and  the  beggar,  the  simplest 
rustic,  the  profoundest  statesman,  may 
draw  from  them  excellent  counsel.  And  it 
may  with  confidence  be  asserted,  that  any 
man  that  sallies  out  into  the  complicated 
business  of  life,  deeply  impressed  with  the 
influence  of  this  little  volume,  and  taking 
its  rules  for  his  regulating  chart,  will  con- 
duct himself  gracefully  in  every  possible 
situation,  and  attain  that  honour,  happi- 
ness, and  prosperity,  which  are  the  neces- 
sary fruit  of  that  prudence  which  it  inspires. 
What  a  glory  is  this  for  the  royal  sage 
their  author!  His  personal  glory,  that  of 
his  wealth  and  his  conquests,  have  dis- 
appeared; but  the  fame  of  the  man  ^^  who 
filled  the  world  with  proverbs'^  is  fresh  in 
every  land.  How  much  higher  a  glory  is 
this  than  that  of  the  multitude  of  vulgar 
kings  and  oppressors  !  The  memorials  of 
Assyrian  monarchs,  their  towers,  their 
walls,  gardens,  and  sepulchres,  are  extin- 
guished, mouldered  down  into  the  very  soil 
that  supported  them,  having  left  not  a  trace; 
the  monuments  of  Egyptian  tyranny  exist 
only  as  immense  incumbrances  on  the  earth, 
testifying  to  future  ages  their  enormous  in- 
utility, and  recalling  (if  they  ever  recal)  the 
names  of  their  founders  only  to  be  execrated 
as  the  debasers  of  the  human  race  to  the 
rank  of  beasts  of  burden  :  but  the  name  of 
Solomon  shall  be  ever  uttered  with  admira- 
tion and  blessing,  as  that  of  one  who  not 
only  ennobled  humanity  by  his  splendid  per- 
sonal example,  but  still  continues,  by  the 
influence  of  his  heavenly  wisdom,  to  refine 
and  elevate  and  render  happy  owr  nature ; 
a  name  imperishable  throughout  earth  and 


her  islands,    so  long 
principal  thing  /'* 


as  wisdom   is  **  the 
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It  is  to  oe  hoped  that  the  working  men  Avho  are  anxious  to  visit  London  and  profit 
by  the  display  of  the  various  specimens  of  industrial  skill  about  to  be  exhibited, 
will  be  assisted  in  everything  in  which  such  help  can  be  rendered,  by  the  co- 
operation of  their  employers.  In  saying  this  we  must  not  be  supposed  te  advocate 
assistance  of  a  pecuniary  kind.  It  will  be  far  more  self-respectful  for  our  artisan 
friends  to  find  their  own  funds,  and  accept  no  eleemosynary  aid.  Let  their  excursion 
to  London  be  the  reward  of  ^heir  own  prudence,  forethought,  and  self-denial,  and 
it  will  be  all  the  more  an  occasion  of  honest  dignified  enjoyment.  There  are  other 
ways,  however,  in  which  masters  can  lend  a  very  efiicient  and  useful  co-operation 
to  the  workmen  in  their  employ. 

We  mean  by  the  terms  employers  and  masters  not  only  the  men  whose  capital  is 
invested  in  these  concerns,  but  all  who  exercise  influence  and  superintendence 
over  the  operations  of  the  works — overlookers  and  foremen  of  all  grades,  especially 
those  of  the  more  educated  and  intelligent  class. 

These  may  with  much  propriety  and  advantage  help  in  the  formation  and  conduct 
of  visiting  clubs,  seeing  to  the  proper  administration  of  the  rules,  the  regular  col- 
lection and  judicious  investment  of  the  members*  deposits,  &c.  &c. 

They  may  be  of  good  service  in  effecting  arrangements  when  the  proper  time 
comes,  with  the  railway  companies  for  excursion  trains,  and  in  opening  correspond- 
ence with  the  proper  parties  in  London  upon  the  subject  of  lodgings,  so  that  every 
necessary  arrangement  may  be  made  beforehand,  and  no  confusion,  or  loss  of  time 
and  money,  be  experienced  when  the  visitors  arrive. 

They  may  facilitate  the  convenient  absence  of  the  men  from  their  several  depart- 
ments of  labour  by  a  thoughtful  and  timely  distribution  of  the  work  necessary  to 
be  done.  In  large  establishments  Avhere  many  hands  are  employed,  and  where  the 
different  branches  of  labour  are  nicely  adjusted  to,  and  dependent  upon,  each  other, 
this  will  be  found  of  vast  importance.  A  general  suspension  of  work  in  an  ex- 
tensive manufacturing  concern  can  only  be  arranged,  so  as  to  avoid  disastrous  re- 
sults, by  those  who  understand  the  necessities  of  the  orders  on  hand,  and  have  the 
authority  to  direct  and  control  their  execution.  In  the  same  way,  a  partial  stop- 
page— the  suspension  of  any  one  department — without  concert  and  arrangement  by 
the  heads  of  the  establishment,  would  cause  a  general  confusion  and  dislocation.  Of 
course  the  workmen  will  not  in  any  case  be  allowed  to  absent  themselves  for  their 
Exhibition-visit  but  at  the  times  and  for  the  periods  fixed  by  their  employers  ;  but 
very  much  of  the  comfort  and  enjoyment,  and,  indeed,  advantage  of  the  trip,  will 
depend  upon  the  judgment  and  kindness  displayed  by  employers  in  the  time  they 
select,  aiid  the  general  arrangements  they  make  ©n  this  subject. 

Lastly,  they  may  do  much  service  by  personally  accompanying  their  workmen  to 
London.  If  possible,  let  them  close  their  factories  altogether  for  a  week,  and  the 
whole  party — head  and  hands — unite  in  exploring  the  varied  wonders  of  the 
"World's  Show.  Such  an  arrangement  would  be  exceedingly  appropriate.  It 
would  be  a  sign  of  the  close  connection  really  existing  between  capital  and  labour — 
of  the  mutual  dependance  of  the  monied  and  the  toiling  classes.  It  would  exhibit 
each  in  the  exercise  of  a  just  appreciation  and  respect  toward  the  other.  It  would 
infallibly  promote  the  growth  of  generous  and  confiding  feelings  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employed,  and  aid  in  paving  the  way  toward  that  reconciliation  of 
classes  which  the  moral  reformer  would  hail  as  the  most  promising  of  our  social 
changes.  It  would  do  much  to  establish  a  basis  of  intercourse  by  which  differences 
might  be  adjusted  and  irritations  soothed,  without  an  appeal  to  combinations  and 
strikes  on  the  one  hand,  or  arbitrary  exactions  on  the  other.  And  in  its  more 
immediate  and  positive  results,  the  simultaneous  study  of  the  various  specimens 
of  machinery,  of  process  and  of  product,  by  the  different  classes  engaged  in  corre- 
sponding branches  of  manufacture — those  who  think  and  design,  and  those  who 
execute  such  designs — would  naturally  promote  such  an  intelligent  and  harmoniou 
combination  in  carrying  out  improvements  and  adopting  ideas  which  the  Exhibi_ 
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tion  might  suggest,  as  could  not  otherwise  be  secured.  Hints  and  explanations 
"Would  be  mutually  exchanged — theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  would  each 
in  turn  come  to  the  aid  of  another.  All  the  members  of  each  large  establishment 
would  sit  in  friendly  counsel  together  in  all  matters  of  interest  to  their  several 
industrial  commonwealths. 

We  throw  out  these  hints  to  employers,  overseers,  and  foremen,  that  they  may 
see  in  how  many  ways  they  may  beneficially  co-operate  with  the  operatives  in 
their  several  departments ;  we  submit  them  to  our  working  friends,  that  they  may 
be  prepared  to  meet  any  advances  that  maybe  made  towards  Union  with  frankness 
and  cordiality.  We  trust  that  this  interesting  and  eventful  year  will  witness  the 
burial  in  the  tomb  of  antiquated  prejudices — of  many  of  the  jealousies  and 
animosities  which  have  hitherto  separated  between  class  and  class. 


The  Internal  Arrangements.— It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  present  intention  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  group  the  productions  of  foreign 
countries  geographically  iu  relation  to  each 
other  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  transept.  How 
far  this  will  be  agreeable  has  yet  to  be  seen. 
The  north-west  end  has  been  sketched  out  as 
tlie  position  to  be  allotted  to  machinery  in 
motion — the  north  side  being,  as  far  as  possible, 
devoted  to  machinery  generally  ;  whilst  the 
ijouth  is  to  be  allotted  to  raw  materials  and 
produce.  It  is  expected  that  the  light  wil,l  be 
equally  good  in  all  parts  of  tlie  building,  though 
the  glass  will  be  shielded  by  canvas  on  all  sides 
except  the  north.  To  prevent  any  interception 
of  light,  or  great  awkwardness  of  outline,  it  is 
intended  that  all  things  to  be  hung  upon  the 
walls  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  limited  to  a 
height  of  twenty  feet.  Such  are  a  few  of  the 
notions,  so  far  as  they  have  gone,  but  nothing 
can  yet  be  regarded  as  finally  settled.  Make 
what  regulations  they  may,  some  variations 
will  doubtless  be  permitted  ;  and  it  becomes  a 
question  of  considerable  doubt  whether,  after 
they  have  completed  the  building,  and  allotted 
the  space  within  it,  the  Executive.  Committee 
should  attempt  to  interfere  any  further,  save 
and  except  so  far  as  to  prevent  one  exhibitor 
from  acting  injuriously  towards  another,  or  to- 
wards the  general  interest  ot  the  Exhibition 
itself.  The  Commissioners  propose  to  find  deal 
counters  where  such  rude  structures  may  be 
required.  Such  assistance  is  not  likely  to  be 
accepted  by  the  majority  of  those  who  have 
goods  for  display.  Each  man  best  understands 
the  art  of  placing  his  own  jiroducts  in  their 
most  advantageous  light.  Indeed  shoi>  and 
warehouse  decoration  has  grown  almost  into 
one  of  the  fine  arts.  When  the  Commissioners 
give  a  deal  counter  they  will  probably  dictate 
its  height,  its  width  and  other  peculiarities. 
On  all  these  niceties  the  taste  of  the  exliibitor 
should  be  left  free.  Each  should  be  at  liberty 
to  pay  for  his  own  hobby  and  to  ride  it  as  he 
hest  pleases — each  to  be  able  to  display  his 
skill,  his  taste,  and  his  idea  of  the  properties  of 
colour  and  arrangement  due  to  the  peculiar 
objects  he  exhibits ;  remembering  always  that 
no  individual  mistakes  be  allowed  to  mar  the 


beauty  of  the  great  and  novel  design  which  all 
should  be  interested  in  perfecting. 


New  Omnibus  Routes.— Amongst  the 
subjects  which  have  lately  attracted  atten- 
tion in  connection  with  the  Exhibition,  the 
propriety  of  establishing  new  lines  of  routes 
for  omnibuses  is  one.  A  deputation  of 
omnibus  proprietors  have  j^^aited  upon  the 
Executive  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  any  suggestion  or  plan  which  they 
might  consider  advisable  to  offer.  The 
members  of  the  deputation,  upon  leaving, 
expressed  their  determination  immediately 
to  convene  a  meeting  of  the  whole  of  the 
omnibus  proprietors  of  the  Metropolis  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  subject,  and 
suggesting  some  additional  routes,  which 
will  have  the  effect  oi'  affording  to  the  nu- 
merous visitors,  w'ho  may  be  shortly  ex- 
pected, a  more  complete  and  direct  means 
of  communication  between  the  Exhibition 
and  the  different  parts  of  the  Metropolis. 


Cornish  Granite  fob  the  Great 
Exhibition. — A  very  large  block  of 
granite,  being  more  than  20  feet  long,  of 
the  finest  quality  and  colour,  has  lately  been 
raised  by  the  Cheesewring  Granite  Com- 
pany, at  their  quarries  on  the  Cheesewring- 
hill,  which  is  intended  to  be  sent  to  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  The  mass  of 
stone  of  which  it  formed  a  portion  in  the 
quarry  contained  by  measurement  the  ex- 
traordinary quantity  of  above  4,000  cubic 
feet,  or  about  300  tons,  without  crack  or 
flaw.  From  the  increasing  reputation  this 
stone  has  acquired,  it  may  be  expected  that 
granite  which  will  bear  comparison  with 
the  best  granites  from  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  will  be  added  to  the  resources  of 
East  Cornwall. 

M.  Soyer,  the  celebrated  gastronomist, 
has  announced  that  he  is  making  prepara- 
tions to  entertain  thousands  daily  at  his 
''  Symposium  of  all  Nations." 

It  is  stated  that  active  arrangements  are 
being  made  for  the  transport  of  10,000 
visitors  from  Vienna, 
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Anothek  Prize. — The  "  Bankers'  Maj^a- 
zine"  states  that  Mr.  J.  "VV.  Gilbart  offers 
a  prize  of  £100  for  the  best  essay  in  reply 
to  the  following  question  : — *'  la  what  way 
can  any  of  the  ariicles  collected  at  the 
Industrial  Exhibition  of  1851  be  rendered 
especially  serviceable  to  the  interests  of 
*  practicable  banking  ?  *  " — ' '  These  articles, ' ' 
it  is  explained,  "  may  be  architectural 
models  that  may  suggest  improvements  in 
the  bank-house  or  oifice  —  inventions  by 
which  light,  heat,  and  ventilati«n  may  be 
secured,  so  as  to  promote  tlie  health  and 
comfort  of  the  bank  clerks  ;  discoveries  in 
the  fine  ails,  by  which  the  interior  of  a 
bank  may  be  decorated,  or  the  bank  furni- 
ture rendered  more  commodious  ;  improve- 
ments in  writing-paper,  pens,  ink,  account- 
books,  scales,  letter-copying  machines,  or 
other  instruments  used  in  carrying  on  the 
business ;  improvements  in  printing  and 
engraving,  by  which  banks  may  get  their 
notes,  receipts,  letters  of  credit,  and  other 
documents,  of  a  better  kind  and  at  a  less 
expense,  or  so  as  to  prevent  forgery — new 
inventions  in  the  construction  of  locks, 
cash-boxes,  and  safes,  which  shall  render 
property  more  secure  against  fire  or  thieves 
and  generally  all  articles  of  every  kind 
which  can  be  so  applied  as  to  improve, 
cheapen,  or  facilitate  any  of  the  practical 
operations  of  banking." 


Musical  Instruments.  —  We  under- 
stand that  musical  instruments  will  oc- 
cupy 3,400  feet  at  the  Exhibition.  There 
will  be  various  specimens  of  organs  .from 
the  various  London  builders ;  among  the 
rest,  it  is  understood  lihere  will  be  one 
gigantic  churcli  organ,  containing  upwards 
of  eighty  stops,  with  an  independent  pedal 
organ  upon  the  largest  scale.  The  cost  of 
this  instrument  will  be  several  thousand 
pounds.  There  will  also  be  an  interesting 
instrument,  designed  by  Col.  P.  Thompson, 
M.P.— an  enharmonic  organ — the  object  of 
which  is,  by  minute  subdivision  of  the  scale, 
to  attain  a  perfect  intonation.  The  inge- 
nious colonel  will  also  exhibit  an  enhar- 
monic guitar,  the  design  of  which  is  some- 
what similar.  No  class  of  musical  instru- 
ments will,  we  believe,  be  unrepresented. 
As  might  be  expected,  pianofortes  will  be 
most  jiumerous.  In  this  department  the 
most  eminent  manufacturers  are  exerting 
their  utmost  powers  to  exemplify  the  supe- 
riority of  native  instruments.  There  will 
be  several  improvements  exhibited,  both  as 
regards  tone  and  mechanism.  The  number 
of  exhibitors,  it  is  anticipated,  will  amount 
to  about  seventy. 


whose  arrival  we  noticed  in  our  last,  brought, 
we  understand,  a  number  of  boxes  contain-' 
ing  precious  articles  for  the  London  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851.  Among  them,  we  are  told,  is 
a  pearl  robe,  valued  at  about  £7,000  ;  and  a 
gold  mounted  saddle,  set  with  precious 
stones,  the  property  of  the  late  Kunjeet 
Singh,  valued  at  about  £6,000.  We  doubt  not 
but  tha  these  articles,  when  exhibited,  will 
be  viewed  with  surprise  and  wonder  by  our 
friends  at  home,  who  have  never  seen  India 
in  a  regal  native  style,  but  we  question 
whether  the  trophies  would  ever  fetch  the 
Indian  value  which  is  set  upon  them,  and 
which  they  are  well  worth.  While  writing 
on  this  subject  we  have  also  heard  that  his 
Highness  Ali  Moorad  has  contributed  most 
magnificently  towards  the  Exhibition  in  em- 
broidered workmanship  of  quilts,  enamelled 
swords,  &c.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  all 
the  various  articles  contributed  via  the 
Indus  were  not  exhibited  to  the  residents  of 
Kurrachee  prior  to  their  final  shipment  from 
the  seaport  of  Scinde." 


India. — The    Kurrachee    Advertiser    of 
Nov.  9  says  ;  "  The  river  steamer  Satellite, 


AiiTinciAL  Flowers. — Mr.  R.  Home 
has  proposed  to  trail  flowers  round  the 
Exhibition  building,  and  a  meeting  has 
been  held  to  hear  a  proposition  from 
Mr.  Henry  Birt,  to  contribute  by  co-opera- 
tion, without  exception  possibly  the  most 
novel,  elegant,  attractive,  and  beautiful  ob- 
jects in  the  Exhibition — namely,  a  splendid 
May-day  international  industrial  jubilee  gar- 
land. The  garland  is  made,  and  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  one  beneficial  result  wiil  be 
an  immediate,  extensive,  and  constant  de- 
mand for  copies  of  the  goods  and  specimens 
exhibited. 


Foreign  Police. — Arrangements  havo 
been  made,  we  learn,  with  the  police  autho- 
rities of  France,  and  even  other  countries, 
to  concentrate  a  few  foreign  police  in  this 
country  to  watch  the  movements  of  any 
fereign  pickpockets  who  may  be  tempted 
hither  in  the  spring. 


The  principal  entrance  to  the  building 
will  be  at  the  south  end  of  the  transept,  and 
will  consist  of  a  lobby  72  feet  in  width  by  48 
feet  in  depth,  which  will  be  reached  by  three 
steps  formed  of  oak  and  of  the  width  of  the 
transept.  From  the  lobby  the  entrance  into 
the  building  wiil  be  through  several  pairs  of 
folding  doors  eight  feet  in  width. 

Mr.  Cooke  has,  for  one  evening,  devoted 
the  receipts  of  the  Royal  Circus,  Bristol,  to 
the  funds  of  the  Exhibition  of  Industry, 
and  has,  we  hear,  handed  over  to  the 
financial  officer  the  sum  of  £50.  The  per- 
formance was  under  the  patronage  of  the 
mayor  and  corporation. 
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ANSWERS   TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  continually  receivi7ig  communications  containiiig  inquiries  relative  to  the  Greai 
Exhibition.  It  is  utterly  ifnjjossible  for  us  to  answer  them  by  letter ;  but  we  shall  be 
ha'ppy^  as  far  as  space  will  admit,  to  reply  to  our  correspo7idents  through  the  pages  of 
The  Working  Man's  Friend. 


James  F. — We  are  very  decidedly  of  opiuion 
that  on  most  of  the  points  you  refer  to  an  altera- 
tion must  be  effected  ;  but  there  are  circum- 
stances which  render  the  present  moment  not  the 
most  propitious  for  urging  it. 

P.  M.  M'GiLVRAY. — The  Mechanics'  Home 
vfiW  provide  a  news-room,  supplied  with  papers 
and  magazines. 

A  Mason. — The  sum  which  has  been  taken  at 
the  gates  has  been  devoted  to  the  formation  of  a 
sick  and  accident  fund,  and  must  now  amount  to 
some  hundreds.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  though, 
on  an  average,  2,000  workmen  have  been  employed 
for  some  time  past,  only  two  serious  accidents 
have  occurred. 

A  Membek  of  a  Club. — Perhaps  the  cheapest 
method  of  provisioning  will  be  by  a  c®mmon  table, 
in  the  nature  of  a  table  d'hote,  at  fixed  hours, 
and  at  fixed  prices,  which,  together  Avith  the  kind 
of  quality  of  the  provisions,  should  be  expressly 
stipulated  for  in  the  agreements  which  may  be 
m:ide  with  lodginghouse-keepers,  or  with  a  neigh- 
bouring cook-shop  or  coffee-house.  If  possible, 
the  meals  should  be  in  the  iiouse  where  they 
sleep.  All  these  points  shall  receive  attention  in 
due  course. 

G.  R.  II.  (Manchester).  —  It  has  been  an- 
nounced again  and  again,  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee have  called  particular  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  the  arrangements  that  have  been  made 
with  the  railway  companies  will  only  be  available 
for  members  of  clubs.  What  terms  may  be  come 
to  by  other  excursionists,  it  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible to  say.  We  can  only  answer  your  in- 
quiry as  to  the  present  intention  of  the  contract 
that  has  been  made. 

A  Promoter  of  Free  Exhibitions. — The 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  and  St.  Paul's 
have  resisted  the  assaults  of  the  press  for  so  long 
a  period  that  we  almost  fear  they  are  incorrigible, 
and  know  noi  what  pressure  of  public  opinion 
would  induce  them  to  yield.  We  purpose  trying 
what  we  can  do  with  them.  Peihaps,  as  you 
suggest,  they  may  be  prevailed  on  tp  relinquish 
their  pence  during  the  exceptional  circumstances 
of  the  Industrial  year  ;  but  Ave  fear  it  Avill  be 
otherwise,  and  that  they  Avill  look  upon  the 
pross-pect  of  a  •'  rush  "  of  visitors  much  in  the 
same  light  as  other  shoAvmen  do.  A  gentleman, 
despairing  of  influencing  their  better  feelings,  and 
anxious  to  prevent  the  unfavourable  impression 
Avhich  the  demand  for  tAvopence  at  the  door  of 
our  national  buildings  must  leave  on  the  minds 
of  foreigners,  suggests,  "as  a  last  resource,  and 
to  save  ourselves  as  Englishmen  from  an  ever- 
lasting and  a  national  disgrace,  that  a  public  sub- 
scription be  at  once  entered  into,  and  a  com- 
mittee formed,  to  treat  with  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
for  the  purchase  of  the  right  of  entry  gratis  during 
the  year  1851,  and  also  to  defray  the  expense  of 
employing  a  certain  number  of  guides  to  point 
out  the  internal  beauties  of  our  cathedrals  to  all 
admiring  strangers." 

Sou'-WESTER.  —  The  tempest-prognosticator, 
invented  by  Dr.  Merry weatlier,  of  Whitby,  and 
about  to  be  exhibited  by  him,  is  described  in  the 
{ipplication  far  space  as   *•  a  circular  pyramidal 


apparatus  of  three  feet  in  diameter  and  three  feet 
six  inches  in  height,  composed  of  French-polished 
mahogany,  glass,  silver,  brass,  &c.,  to  illustrate  a 
discovery  of  the  means  of  anticipating  storms." 
The  inventor  adds  : — ••  My  belief  is,  that  it  Avillbe 
the  perpetual  means  of  saving  thousands  of  lives, 
a;  well  as  protecting  an  immense  amount  of  pro- 
perty." 

W.  L.  (Bradford). — The  engraA'ing  of  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  Avhich  Avas  presented  to  our  renders 
Avith  No.  49,  did  not,  certainly,  answer  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  proprietor  of  this  journal.  Mr. 
Cassell  gave  directions  Avhich  he  anticipated 
Avould  secure  a  really  superior  Avork  of  art  ;  and 
it  Avas  a  source  of  much  regret  to  him  that,  by 
the  selection  of  paper  unsuitcd  both  in  size  and 
quality,  and  the  use  of  the  machine  instead  of 
the  hand-press  for  wojking  off  th«  impressions 
from  the  plate,  his  intentions  Avere  frustrated.  It 
is  hoped  this  explanation  will  be  satisfactory  to 
our  correspondent,  and  to  any  of  our  other  reader* 
Avho  may  have  felt  disappointed  on  receiving  the 
engraving. 

A  Working  Man. —  Yes;  all  the  Supple- 
mentary Numbers  Avill  be  published  in  a  volume. 
Being  entirely  the  composition  of  Avorking  men — 
men  Avho  toil,  in  manual,  laborious  employments, 
it  affords  a  high  testimony  to  their  mental  and 
and  moral  progress.  Nearly  six  hundred  essays, 
on  various  subjects,  have  been  received,  and  more 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  have  already  ap- 
peared. 

A.  J.  (Kingston).— No  persons  hive  been  au- 
thorised by  the  Commissioners  to  act  in  the  way 
you  name.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many- 
attempts  at  fraud  will  be  made  by  persons  Avho 
think  the  Exhibition  a  fine  opportunity  for  get- 
ting money  out  of  the  unwary,  no  matter  by  what 
means.  The  papers  just  now  contain  the  trial  of 
a  young  man  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  for 
falsely  representing  himself  to  be  an  agent  for 
apportioning  space,  and  under  that  pretence  ob- 
taining 10s.  from  a  poor  Avoman  Avho  Avanted  a 
space  of  three  feet  to  exhibit  a  pair  of  stays.  The 
only  safe  course  of  proceeding  is  to  apply  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  Hyde-park,  or  to  the 
secretary  of  your  local  committee. 

A.  S.  Caul. — The  fee  of  one  shilling  to  be  paid 
upon  registration  in  respect  of  ornamental  de- 
signs, and  of  ten  shillings  for  articles  of  utility, 
Aviil  be  returned  to  the  proprietor  of  the  designs, 
upon  the  production  of  a  certificate  to  the  effect 
that  the  articles  registered  have  been  deposited 
in  the  building  of  the  Exhibiti«n.  J'he  pro- 
visional registration  thus  effected  AA'ill  continue 
in  force  for  tAvelve  months,  and  may  be  extended 
for  a  further  period  of  six  months  by  order  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  rights  of  the  proprietor 
are  protected  by  the  same  penalties  and  recover- 
able in  the  same  mode  as  under  the  existing  Re- 
gistration of  Designs  Act. 

A  Header. — We  are  as?ured  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government,  immediately  upon  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  granting  prGtection  to  that  class  of 
exhibitors  whose  inventions  are  not  protected  by 
the  Designs  Act  of  last  session. 
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WOBKING  MAN'S  GARDEN. 


I  DO  not  know  that  the  garden-Avork  of  any 
other  month  is  more  Important  than  that 
which  belongs  to  January,  and  whenever  it 
is  either  neglected  or  done  carelessly,  the 
effects  are  sensibly  felt  all  through  the  suc- 
ceeding spring  and  summer.  We  there- 
fore strongly  recommend  it  to  the  attention 
of  our  friends,  if  they  wish  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  fruitful  and  pleasant  gardens. 

DIGGING. 

In  dry  weather  continue  to  dig  all  unoc- 
cupied beds  and  borders,  laying  them  in 
trenches  that  they  may  be  mellowed  and 
sweetened  by  the  frost,  and  rendered  fii- 
able  and  fertile  by  having  the  soil  and  sub- 
soil mixed. 

EABTHING      UP     CELERY,     ENDIVE,     PEAS, 
AND    BEANS. 

When  the  digging  is  finished — well  and 
carefully  finished — let  us  proceed  to  attend 
lo  the  vegetables  that  require  to  be  earthed 
up,  and  to  be  protected  from  frost.  If  the 
weather  is  dry  and  open,  earth  celery  ;  and 
if  there  is  hard  frost,  the  ridges  ought  to  be 
spanned  by  hoops  and  covered  with  litter. 
If  you  have  buried  endive  in  order  to  pre- 
serve it  through  the  winter,  yOu  must  now 
cover  the  ground  carefully  with  long  litter 
or  tanner's  bark,  as  the  plants  cannot  be 
too  much  guarded  against  the  influence  of 
the  weather.  Peas  and  beans  should  like- 
wise have  the  earth  drawn  up  about  their 
stems  to  protect  them  as  much  as  possible 
from  frost,  and  in  doing  this  avoid  covering 
the  tops  ftf  the  plants. 

CRESSES— MUSTARD — RADISH. 

All  small  sallad  herbs  may  now  be  sown 
on  a  warm,  sunny  border,  which  should  be 
arched  with  hoops  covered  with  mats. 
This  is  a  sufficient  protection  in  any  mode- 
rate season,  and  when  the  frosts  are  severe 
it  is  only  necessary  to  cover  the  mats  with 
straw.  Plants  grown  under  glass  come 
more  quickly  forward  than  those  thus 
raised,  but  do  not  afterwards  thrive  as 
well. 

Cress  is  sown  in  very  shallow  drills,  and 
covered  slightly  with  fine  earth. 

Mustard  seeds  should  be  sown  in  fine 
vegetable  mould,  in  shallow  drills,  and  then 
covered  with  a  light  thin  layer  of  the  same 
sort  of  mould,  which  had  been  passed 
through  a  riddle. 

Radishes.  Sow  the  "  short-topped"  as 
itis  most  hardy,  and  let  the  seeds  be  shaken 
tolerably  thick  over  a  well-raken  even  sur- 


face of  good  rich  earth  ;  cover  with  the  Banic 
to  the  oepth  of  half  an  inch. 

parsley  and  chervil. 

If  the  weather  continues  dry,  sow  parsley 
and  chervil  in  drills.  They  need  no  cover- 
ing, as  their  seeds  will  not  send  up  shoots 
until  there  will  be  little  or  no  danger  of 
their  being  injured  by  the  cold. 

Chervil  should  be  sown  every  month. 
A  very  small  portion  being  sufficient  each 
time. 

Parsley  is  frequently  sown  in  this 
month  as  an  edging  to  newly-made  walks, 
and  a  very  pretty  one  it  is.  It  is  also 
sometimes  sown  all  round  the  roots  of 
trees,  as  it  will  grow  and  thrive  where  few 
other  vegetables  would  live. 

beans. 
The  first  crop  of  Windsor,  and  early  long- 
pod  beans  should  now  be  sown  to  succeed 
the  mazagan.  Let  the  soil  be  a  stiff,  heavy 
loam,  let  the  seed  be  a  year  old,  and  put 
down  the  same  quantity  of  it  as  recom- 
mended for  the  mazagan  in  a  late  number 
of  '♦  The  Working  Man's  Friend." 

MANURE. 

When  all  this  is  done  in  our  garden,  let 
us  come  to  the  manure  and  compost 
heaps.  Turn  them  over,  and  shake  tiiem 
well  up  with  a  strong  fork,  but  do  not  mix 
them  together.  '  With  that  which  we  term 
**  manure,"  and  which  is  composed  chiefly 
of  straw  litter,  and  of  litter  from  the  cow- 
house, hen-house,  and  pig-sty,  we  should 
mix  bog-mould,*  soil,  or  ashes.  These  sub- 
stances check  the  excessive  heat  which 
usually  sets  in  with  decomposition  in  heaps 
composed  of  such  materials,  and  absorb  the 
moisture  which  would  otherwise  evaporate 
and  leave  the  heaps  materially  reduced  in 
both  quality  and  quaatity.  If  dun^T  is  too 
much  decomposed  when  spread  on  the 
ground  it  only  impoverishes  the  soil ;  and  if 
it  is  too  fresh  it  benefits  the  ground  ihe 
second  year  but  not  the  first.  Never  mix 
lime  with  the  manure,  it  gives  it  an  ad- 
ditional stimulus  which  causes  it  to  exhaust 
all  its  active  properties  at  once  ;  but  you 
may  mix  lime  with  bog-mould  and  with 
the 

compost  heaps. 

Compost  heaps  are  formed  of  all  the 
decaying  vegetables,  the  leaves  of  the  trees, 
and  the  weeds,  the  sweepings  of  grass- 
walks  and  any  clay  or  earth  thrown  aside 

*  Or  the  bottoms  of  ponds»  or  ditches,  &c. 
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after  sifting.  With  this,  mix  mould  from 
a  black  bog,  and  a  proportion  of  lime  or 
salt.  The  latter  is,  however,  greatly  to  be 
preferred,  because  it  not  only  contains 
within  itself  enriching  properties,  but  it 
promotes  more  effectually  than  lime  the 
putrefaction  of  the  substances  which  we 
wish  to  convert  into  a  fertilizing  mould,  and 
by  destroying  with  the  weeds  their  most 
minute  seeds,  it  saves  the  gardener  much 
labour  in  the  spring,  for  it  is  admitted  by 
all  that  the  adage  does  not  exaggerate 
which  says, 
••  That  one  year's  seeds  give  seven  years*  weeds." 


When     all    the    heaps    have    been     thu 
managed,  we  would  ask  our  friends  to  look 
to  their  hedges   and  repair  them  carefully 
and  neatly  wherever  they  may  require  it. 
No  garden   can  look   pleasant  to   the  eye 
that  is  surrounded  by  a  slovenly  hedge,  nor 
is  it    safe  from  trespassers.     After  this  is' 
done  we  may  rub  out  and  clean  seeds,  pre- 
pare shreds  and  nails  for  those  trees  which 
we  intend  to  prune  next  month,  and  get  all 
the  garden-tools  ready  for  use,  that  when    ; 
the  spring  work  commences  we  may  not  be    ■ 
kept  from  attending  to  it. 


THE  DROWNED  CHILD. 


A  FAMILY — the  father,  mother,  and  three 
children,  the  youngest  between  two  and 
three  years  old — had  been  making  a  visit, 
and  were  returning  to  the  city  of  New 
York  by  one  of  the  Williamsburgh  ferry- 
boats, towards  evening,  in  the  month  of 
July.  They  were  evidently  in  humble  life, 
and  had  a  rare  treat  in  the  pleasure  of  a  holi- 
day, dressed  in  their  best,  and  flushed  in  the 
enjoyments  of  health.  They  were  sitting 
in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and  near  the  rail- 
ing; the  youngest  children  playing  near 
the  parents,  frolicsome  as  kittens.  It  was 
a  picture  pleasing  to  look  on,  and  it  made 
one's  heart  glad  and  grateful  to  see  a  group 
so  joyful  in  each  other,  and  evidently  as 
blest  among  themselves,  as  if  they  had  been 
born  in  wealth. 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  day,  and  a  pleasant 
hour  of  the  day.  A  few  moments  more 
would  bring  them  home,  and  the  children, 
tired  of  the  day's  play,  would  be  asleep. 
Suddenly  the  youngest,  frolicking  on  the 
floor,  rolled  under  the  railing,  and  in  an  in- 
stant was  overboard.  Many  were  looking 
on,  but  it  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected 
that  no  one  could  arrest  it.  A  shout  was 
raised  for  the  boat  to  be  stopped,  but  before 
that  could  be  done,  the  father  leaped  over 
into  the  deep  and  struck  out  manfully  in 
search  of  his  drowning  child.  The  mother 
had  shrieked  with  agony  as  her  child  had 
gone,  and  now  that  her  husband  was  also 
overboard,  her  anguish  was  terrible  to 
behold.  A  lady  strove  to  console  her, 
gathered  the  other  children  about  her,  and 
bade  her  to  trust  in  God,  and  hope  for  the 
best.  The  father  proved  to  be  a  noble 
swimmer,  but  the  water  was  so  agitated  by 
the  motion  of  the  boat  that  he  could  see 
nothing  of  his  child,  and  for  some  minutes 
he  beat  about  to  no  purpose.  Small  boats 
put  out  from  the  shore,  and  one  of  them 


picked  him  up  when  he  '.vas  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  he  was  brought  to  the  steamer 
and  lifted  on  board.  Here  was  a  fresh 
scene  of  distress,  when  the  father  and 
mother  met  again.  He  had  returned  from 
the  watery  grave  himself,  but  their  child, 
their  pet  lamb,  was  lost.  As  he  was  raised 
on  the  deck,  the  mother  cried,  "  The  child, 
the  child :  where  is  it  ? "  He  looked  at 
her,  and  with  a  thoughtfulness  and  beauty 
not  to  be  expected  in  such  a  moment,  an- 
swered gently — "  Mary,  God  has  it."  The 
boat  still  lingered,  and  the  passengers  were 
straining  their  eyes  into  the  distance,  hop- 
ing that  one  of  the  boats  might  rescue  the  / 
child.  It  had  now  been  half  an  hour  in  the 
water.  Presently,  a  shout  went  up,  and  the 
word  was  passed  along  that  the  child  was 
found.  It  was  picked  up  by  one  of  the 
many  in  search,  and  a  solitary  oarsman 
rowed  on  with  his  precious  charge.  As  he 
came  alongside,  the  hardy  old  tar,  with  a 
tenderness  of  feeling  that  gave  him  an  j 
honor,  covered  the  face  of  the  child.  He  i 
could  not  bear  to  shock  the  parents  with  the 
sudden  sight  of  their  dead  child.  Yes,  it 
was  dead.  It  was  taken  on  board,  and  the 
gentle  lady  who  had  sought  to  comfort  the 
mother  in  her  anguish  took  the  little  one 
and  opened  its  dress  and  laid  her  hand  on 
his  heart — but  it  was  still.  AUb  he  means 
that  could  be  applied  were  of  no  avail  to 
restore  the  spirit  that  had  fled. 

What  a  change  was  here  !  The  boat 
reached  the  wharf,  and  the  family,  a  mourn- 
ing, wretched  family,  went  off"  home.  The 
papers,  the  next  morning,  mentioned,  under 
the  head  of  accidents,  that  a  child  was 
drowned  from  one  of  the  ferry-boats  yester- 
day ;  but  how  little  of  the  sorrow  of  that 
disaster  is  told  in  such  a  line  !  How  much 
sorrow  there  is  in  this  world  that  we  know 
nothing  of ! 
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TECHNICAL    EXPOSITOR. 


s.  noun-substantiye ;  a.  adjective ;  ad.  adrerb  ;  v.a.  verb-active. 


An'atron,  s,  the  scum  which  swims 
upon  the  molten  glass  in  the  furnace ;  the 
salt  which  gathers  upon  the  walls  of  vaults ; 
soda. 

An'chor,  s.  an  iron  instrument,  which, 
being  attached  to  the  cable,  and  fixed  in  the 
ground,  keeps  a  ship  from  driving.  The 
anchor  is  used  in  art  as  an  emblem  of  hope, 
firmness,  patience,  and  faith. 

An'cillary,  s.  an  handmaid,  or  female 
servant. 

Axdak'te,  ad.  (in  music)  is  the  medium 
between  the  extremes  of  slow  and  quick 
time;  gentle,  distinct,  soothing. 

Anemol'ogy,  s.  the  doctrine  of  winds. 

Anemom'etek,  s.  an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  force  and  velocity  of  wind. 

Anem'oscope,  s.  a  machine  to  foretel  the 
changes  of  the  wind, 

An'eurism,  s.  a  disease  of,  or  wound  in, 
an  artery,  by  which  it  becomes  swelled. 

An'gle,  s.  (in  mathematics)  the  space 
between  two  lines  which  meet  at  a  point. 
"When  they  meet  perpendicularly  it  is  a  right 
angle,  and  is  90  degrees  ;  when  less  it  is  an 
<icxUe  angle ;  and  when  larger  an  obtuse 
angle. 

An'glicism,  s.  a  mode  of  speech  peculiar 
to  the  English  language. 

Anglo-Sax'on,  a.  relating  to  the  English 
Saxons. 

An'gular,  a.  having  corners  or  angles. 
An'hydrite,  s.  sulphate  of  lime;   gyp- 
sum. 
An'imal,  s.  a  body  endued  with  life. 

Animal'cule,  s.  an  exceedingly  small 
animal;  sometimes  so  small  as  to  be  invi- 
sible to  the  naked  eye. 

An'imus,  s.  the  spirit  of  anything;  or 
the  principle  of  life. 

Anneal'ing,  s.  the  art  of  tempering 
glass  ;  the  rendering  hard  metals  capable 
of  enduring  the  hammer.  Glass  when  sud- 
denly cooled  after  melting,  and  some  metals 
after  long  hammering,  become  extremely 
brittle.  This  property  is  removed  by  plac- 
ing the  glass  in  a  cool  oven,  and  by  heating 
the  metals  again  after  the  hammering, 

Anniver'sary,  s.  the  annual  return  of 
Kome  remarkable  day. 

Annota'tion,  s.  an  explanation,  a  note. 
Annu'itant,  s.  one  who  has  a  yearly  al- 
lowance for  life. 

An'nular,  a,  in  the  form  of,  or  resem- 
bling, a  ring. 


An'nulet,  s.  a  little  ring ;  a  fillet ;  a  mark 
in  heraldry  ;  in  architecture^  a  small  square 
member  in  the  Doric  capital,  under  the 
quarter  round. 

An'odyne,  s.  Tin  medicine)  that  which 
has  a  soothing,  mitigating  power,  or  which 
procures  sleep. 

Anop'sy,  s.  want  of  sight. 

Antal'gic,  a.  endued  with  the  power  of 
mitigating  pain. 

Antarc'tic,  a.  relating  to  the  southern 
poles. 

An'te,  (Latin)  a  particle  signifying 
before. 

Antece'dent,  s.  a  word  or  argument 
which  goes  before  ;  in  grammar  the  nouu 
to  which  the  relative  is  subjoined. 

An'tedate,  v.  a.  to  date  before  the  time. 

Anten'NuE,  s.  the  horns  or  feelers  of  in- 
sects. 

Antepenui/timate,  s.  the  last  syllable 
but  two  in  any  word. 

An'them,  s,  a  holy  song,  or  divine  hymn. 

An'ther,  s.  (in  botany)  the  point  or  top 
of  the  stamen,  containing  the  pollen  or  fine 
powder. 

Anthol'ogy,  s.  a  collection  of  flowers. 
The  name  is  sometimes  given,  figuratively, 
to  a  collection  of  poems. 

Anthoph'ylite,  5.  a  shining  mineral. 

An'thracite,  s.  a  bright,  shining  kind 
of  coal,  which  kindles  without  flame  or 
smoke,  and  burns  with  a  great  heat.  It  is 
of  value  in  smelting  iron. 

Anthropol'ogy,  s.  the  doctrine  of  an- 
atomy. 

Anthropomor'phous,  a.  having  resem- 
blance to  man. 

Anthropoph'agi,  s.  pi.  cannibals,  man- 
eaters. 

An'ti,  (Greek)  a  particle  signifying 
agai7ist,  or  contrary  to. 

Antia'cid,  s.  an  alkali ;  a.  alkaline. 

An'tic,  s.  a  buffoon,  or  jester. 

Anticli'max,  s.  (in  oratory  or  writing) 
a  sentence  in  which  there  is  a  descent,  or 
fall,  from  the  great  to  the  little. 

An'tidote,  s.  a  remedy  ;  a  medicine  to 
expel  poison. 

Antim'eter,  s.  an  optical  instrument  for 
measuring  angles  with  precision. 

An'timony,  s.  a  white  brittle  metal,  in- 
capable of  being  rolled  into  sheets  or  drawn 
into  wire ;  it  is  used  in  medicine  in  different 
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forms;  combined  with  lead  it  iforms  type 
metals,  and  with  lead  and  tin,  music  plate 
metal,  pewter,  &c. ;  it  enters  also  into  the 
composition  of  some  of  the  pigments  used 
in  painting.  Glass  is  coloured  yellow  by 
antimony. 

Antiphlogis'tic,  a.  (in  medicine)  good 
ai?ainst  inflammation. 

An'tiphon,  Antiph'ony,  s.  a  hymn ;  the 
chant. 

Antiph'rAlSIS,  s.  the  use  of  words  in  a 
sense  opposite  to  their  proper  meaning. 

Antip'odes,  s,  pi.  a  term  from  the  Greek, 
signifying,  literally,  those  who  stand  feet 
to  feet,  as  is  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of 
two  opposite  points  of  the  globe. 

AjsTiauA'RiAN,  An'ticiuaky,  s.  One  who 
studies  antiquity ;  a  collector  of  ancient 
things. 

Antiq'ue,  a.  (in  art)  a  term  by  which  is 
understood  pre-eminently  those  peculiari- 
ties of  genius,  invention,  and  art  which  are 
preserved  in  the  remains  of  cultivated 
nations  of  antiquity. 

Antiscorbu'tic,  a.  good  against  the 
scurvy. 

Antisep'tic,  s,  a  mfedicine,  or  substance, 
to  prevent  putrefaction — as  salt,  nitre, 
sugar,  vinegar,  charcoal,  and  alcohol. 

Antis'trophe,  s.  the  second  stanza  of 
an  ode. 

Antith'esiS,  8.  (in  rhetoric)  a  figure  by 
which  a  contrast  is  drawn  between  two 
things,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  opposite  quali- 
ties of  each. 

An'titype,  5.  the  original,  which  is 
represented  by  the  type. 

Aor'ta,  s.  the  artery  which  arises  imme- 
diately out  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart. 

Ape'rient,  s,  a  mildly-opening  medi- 
cine. 

A'pex,  s.  the  tip  or  angular  point  of  a 
thing.  In  art^  a  cap  with  a  sharp  point  at 
the  top,  resembling  a  straight-horn,  worn 
by  the  priests  of  heathen  Rome. 

Aphe'lion,  s.  that  point  of  a  planet's 
orbit  which  is  the  most  distant  from  the 
sun. 

A'PHis,  8.  a  small  fly ;  the  plant  louse. 

Aphlogis'tic,  a,  burning  without  flame. 

Aph'orism,  s,  a  maxim,  precept,  or  gene- 
ral rule. 

Aph'thong,  s,  letters  which  have  no 
sound. 

A'piARY,  8,  a  place  were  bees  are  kept. 

Apocalyp'tic,  a.  cojicerning  revelation, 
or  thQ  book  of  the  **  Fvevelations  "  in  the 
New  Testament. 


Apoc'hrypha,  s.  certain  books  some- 
times added  to  the  sacred  writings,  but 
which  are  of  doubtful  authority. 

Ap'ogee,  s.  that  point  in  the  heavens  in 
which  any  planet  is  at  its  greatest  distance 
from  the  earth. 

Ap'ograph,  s.  a  copy  or  transcript  of 
some  book  or  writing. 

Ap'ologue,  s.  a  fable,  or  story,  so  con- 
trived as  to  teach  some  moral  truth. 

Apomecom'etry,  s.  the  art  of  measuring 
distant  objects. 

Ap'oplexy,  s.  a  disorder  of  the  brain, 
which  suddenly  destroys  sensation. 

A  Posterio'ri  {Latin )^  signifying  lite- 
rally, from  athiiig  after ;  in  logic  it  means 
reasoning  from  the  effect  to  the  cause. 

Apos'trophe,  s.  (in  rhetoric)  a  sudden 
change  by  which  a  speaker  turns  his  dis- 
course from  the  subject  to  some  person  or 
thing  ;  as,  "  O  Death  where  is  thy  sting  ?  '* 
In  grammar  it  is  a  mark  thus  ('),  signify- 
ing the  contraction  of  a  word,  as  can*t, 
don't ;  also  where  the  final  s  is  separated 
from  the  word,  as  *'  England's  Queen." 

Apoth'ecary,  s.  a  person  whose  business 
is  to  prepare  medicines  for  sale. 

Ap'othegm,  *.  a  short,  sententious,  in- 
structive maxim,  or  saying,  worthy  of  ob- 
servation ;  as,  "  Wisdom  is  the  principal 
thing ;  therefore  get  wisdom  ;  and  with  all 
thy  getting  get  understanding." 

Apoth'eosis,  s»  a  ceremony  by  which 
emperors,  heroes,  and  saints  (so  called), 
and  other  eminent  men,  were  consecrated, 
or  raised  to  the  rank  of  gods  after  their 
death. 

Ap'ozem,  s.  a  decoction  or  infusion  of 
herbs. 

Ap'panage,  5.  land  set  apart  for  the  sup- 
port of  younger  children. 

Appa'rent,  a.  (in  astronomy)  a  term 
used  to  describe  an  observed  phenomenon, 
as  it  appears  under  perhaps  unfavourable 
circumstances,  in  opposition  to  the  real  or 
true  phenomenon,  when  freed  from  those 
circumstances. 

Appara'tus,  5.  tools ;  furniture  ;  equip- 
age. 

Appari'tion,  5.  an  appearance;  a  spectre; 
a  ghost,  or  spirit.  An  impression  made 
upon,  or  an  appearance  piesenied  to,  the 
mind,  when  it  is  in  a  disordered  state,  or 
after  it  has  been  powerfully  and  intensely 
engaged  on  some  given  subject;  or  when,  in 
certain  places,  or  at  certain  periods,  the 
mind  is  under  the  influence  of  fear. 

Appe'al,  s.  an  application  for  justice,  or 
compassion.  In  law^  the  removal  of  a  cause 
from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  court. 
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A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  OURSELVES. 


T}iE  titles  of  many  publications  are  perfect  misnomers.  The  name  is  a  trap,  and 
thousands  are  caught  in  the  snare.  People  may  say,  "  What  is  there  in  a  name  ? 
It  is  only  a  few  letters  made  on  paper  "with  pen  and  ink,  or  printer's  type  ;  and 
when  uttered,  is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  vibration  of  air."  This  may  be  all 
very  true,  and  if  men  and  women  were  only  animals,  we  might  remain  unconcerned  : 
but  unfortunately,  or  rather  fortunately,  people  have  not  merely  eyes  and  ears,  but 
souls  ;  and  a  word,  whether  written  or  spoken,  can  sink  deep  into  the  heart.  Poor 
King  Lear  spoke  feelingly,  when  he  said  of  his  daughter,  she 

"  Looked  black  upon  me  ;  struck  me  with  her  tongue, 
Most  serpent-like,  upon  the  very  heart." 

Nothing  so  touching,  so  biting,  so  moving,  so  thrilling,  so  inspiring,  or  so  prolific 
of  thoughts,  feelings,  words  and  actions,  as  a  word.  Hence  the  old  saying  :  *'  Give 
a  dog  a  bad  name,  and  hang  him."  Heretics  and  knaves  are  generally  so  fair 
spoken,  that  if  it  were  possible  they  would  deceive  the  very  elect.  How  often 
**  with  feigned  words  have  mankind  been  made  merchandise  of  ! " 

We  want  our  readers  to  weigh  these  sentiments,  because  we  commenced  our 
publication  with  a  title  of  no  common  pretensions.  We  called  our  periodical, 
**  The  Working  Man*s  Friexp  and  Pamily  Insthuctor,"  and  now  we  appeal  to 
^ur  supporters,  and  beseech  them  to  look  back  on  all  the  numbers  which  have 
appeared,  and  say  whether  or  not  we  have  sustained  the  title.  We  do  not  assert 
that  every  article  has  been  of  equal  merit,  but  we  have  a  strong  impression  that  we 
have  avoided  every  thought  that  could  injure  or  corrupt  any  one,  and  have  given 
utterance  to  those  only  which  were  calculated  to  benefit  our  readers.  We  have 
abundant  testimony  that  hundreds  of  families  have  been  instructed^  and  that 
thousands  of  working  men  have  found  us  a  "  «  friend/'  and  thus  the  object  which 
we  proposed  has  so  far  been  answered. 

We  are  not  about  to  utter  any  complaint,  but  still  we  have  a  strong  impression 
that  our  publication  ought  to  have  a  more  extensive  circulation,  and  that  this  is 
desirable  for  all  parties.  The  pecuniary  benefit  would  be  little,  compared  Avith  the 
advantage  which  the  masses  would  derive  from  the  diffusion  among  themselves  of 
correct  principles.  We  are  unspeakably  grateful  that  Ave  have  issued  a  weekly 
periodical,  in  whose  success  our  working  friends  have  a  far  greater  stake  than  oi.u'- 
selves.  The  pence  or  pounds  which  we  may  obtain  from  an  extensive  sale  are 
mere  trash,  compared  with  the  mental  and  moral  benefits  Avhich  our  customers  must 
derive  from  the  truths  contained  in  our  pages.  Were  the  globe,  from  the  surface 
to  the  centre,  one  mass  of  solid  gold,  yet  one  sound  and  healthy  moral  principle 
would  outweigh  it  all.  Perhaps  there  is  no  money  so  grudgingly  jjarted  with  as 
that  which  is  spent  in  books,  and  yet  there  is  none  laid  out  to  so  great  an  advan- 
tage. Give  a  man  Avisdom,  knowledge,  industry,  economy,  morality,  and  religion, 
and  you  give  him  wealth,  honour  and  happiness.  Proper  mental  tuition  and  self- 
government  can  make  the  cottage  the  envy  of  the  palace,  and  can  raise  the  artisan 
and  peasant  to  companionship  Avith  the  i^rince.  The  constitution  of  our  country 
makes  us  a  sovereign  people.  Our  legislators  are  our  representatives,  or,  at  any 
rate,  ought  to  be — yes,  and  shall  be,  Avhen  the  principles  taught  in  "  The  Workingt 
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Man's  Fkiend"  shall  be  generally  understood  and  obeyed.  By  the  senators  whom 
we  choose,  the  laios  are  made  by  which  the  Monarch  governs  the  empire  :  so  that 
after  all  the  Sovereign  of  these  realms  rules  according  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people.  How  important  then  that  the  masses  should  be  well  instructed  !  In  most 
of  our  movements  we  have  begun  at  the  wrong  end.  We  have  fidgeted  ourselves 
about  the  ruler ^  when  our  chief  duty  was  to  put  those  who  are  ruled  right.  "NYe 
need  not  care  who  sways  the  sceptre,  provided  the  people  take  care  that  nothing 
but  a  sceptre  of  righteousness  be  delivered  into  the  royal  hand.  **  The  king  can 
do  no  wrong,"  unless  the  subjects  are  stupid  and  depraved.  Hence  the  grand  , 
climax  of  social,  civil,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  wisdom  and  equity,  awaits  the 
elevation  of  the  masses  ;  and  to  this  glorious  object  our  friends  well  know  we  have 
devoted  all  our  energies  in  **  The  Working  Man's  Friend."  Perhaps  our  iriends 
will  allow  us  here  to  observe, 

I.    That  there    is    no    other    Publication    so  entirely  devoted   to    the 
Elevation  of  the  Working  Classes. 

We  rejoice  in  all  the  valuable  periodicals  of  the  day.  It  is  cheering  to  see,  at 
the  commencement  of  this  j'ear,  that  several  healthy  magazines,  &c.,  have  issued 
from  the  press.  Eight een  hundred  andjifty-one  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the  periods 
that  old  Time  has  looked  upon,  if  estimated  alone  by  the  literature  that  now  adorns 
and  enlightens  the  age.  We  may  not  have  a  Shakspeare  and  a  Milton  ;  but  if  we 
fail  in  the  production  of  such  works  as  proceeded  from  their  pens,  we  have,  never- 
theless, writings  of  a  more  practical  character,  which,  if  they  do  not  dazzle,  yet 
instruct  and  edify,  and  are  adapted  to  raise  up  a  population  which  will  be  able 
universally  to  appreciate  the  writings  of  our  greatest  authors,  to  imbibe  their  noble 
sentiments,  and  thus  become  truly  and  nationally  great.  Still  our  writings  have 
their  caste.  One  magazine  is  sworn  to  a  sect,  another  to  a  clique,  and  a  third  to  a 
class.  Some  are  for  the  learned,  and  are  as  abstruse  as  they  are  profound  ;  others 
arc  for  the  rude,  and  are  as  childish  as  they  are  simple ;  others  are  for  the  reli- 
gioii^^aiid  the  spiritual,  and  are  too  heavenly-minded  to  look  on  man's  bodily  and 
social  comlitiwvor  tx>^  about,  like  the  Saviour,  to  bless  our  race  temporarily  and 
eternally.  Like  the  priest  and  the  Levite,  they  pass  by  on  the  other  side,  and  leave 
the  man  who  has  fallen  among  domestic,  civil,  political,  or  ecclesiastical  thieves, 
to  die  of  his  wounds.  Forsooth  it  w^ould  stain  their  garments  and  secularize 
their  piety  to  raise  the  oppressed  masses  !  Some  of  our  publications  are  solely  for 
the  rich,  and  others,  again,  are  for  all  classes — a  kind  of  **  Omnium  Gatherum^'* 
which  are  everything,  and  nothing  at  the  same  time,  and  strive,  above  all  things, 
to  make  a  kind  of  hodge-podge  of  societ  y.  They  advocate  no  principle  thoroughly, 
lest  they  should  offend  any  of  their  vast  variety  of  readers ;  hence  hundreds  of 
subjects  are  tabooed.  You  nmst  never  mention  them,  lest  Harry  Heartless,  the 
squire ;  the  Rev.  James  Jones,  the  parson;  Mrs.  Prim,  the  doctor's  wife;  Tom, 
the  blacksmith ;  Sally,  the  laundress ;  Mr.  Spink,  the  saint,  or  Jem  Black,  the 
sinner,  should  take  umbrage,  and  give  up  their  patronage.  They  become  "  all 
things  to  all  men,"  to  gain  all  men  and  all  women  to  nothing  at  all  !  Our  little 
periodical  differs  from  all  these  publications  by  adopting  just  one  idea — **  llie  Ele- 
vation of  the  Working  Classes,''  It  does  not  level,  but  raise,  and  gives  to  the  me- 
chanic and  labourer  a  lever  by  which  he  can  lift  himself  as  high  as  he  pleases.  At 
this  work  we  have  toiled  for  the  last  year,  and  have  not  laboured  in  vain  :  but  still 
very  little  has  been  done,  compared  to  what  ought  to  be  effected,  and  would  bp 
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effected  if  our  working  friends  would  use  their  influence  to  enlarge  the  circulation. 
The  work  is  their  own ;  it  has  laboured  solely  for  their  benefit ;  in  no  single 
instance  has  it  forgotten  or  deserted  their  interests  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  going 
too  far  to  ask  for  an  increase  of  patronage. 

II.  There  is   no  other   Publication  so  thoroughly  open  to  their  Com- 
munications. 

We  have  attended  to  their  suggestions ;  have  printed  their  productions ;  and 
have  generally  obtained  articles  on  any  subject  which  they  have  deemed  sub- 
servient to  their  welfare.  Having  a  staff  of  writers  well  versed  in  most  matters 
connected  with  the  real  advantage  of  the  working  man,  it  has  always  been  easy  to 
procure  papers  suited  to  the  exigency  of  any  case  that  has  been  proposed  for  dis- 
cussion. Our  Supplement arij  Numbers  may  be  justly  said  to  be  th£  wonder  of  the  age, 
and  have  done  more  than  any  other  publication  to  roll  off  the  reproach  which  for 
ages  has  lain  heavily  upon  the  masses.  They  have  been  called  *•  ignorant," 
**  brutish,"  "vulgar,"  and  **  wicked."  It  has  been  concluded  that  the  pen,  the 
hammer,  the  shuttle,  the  plane,  and  the  lapstone,  could  not  go  together ;  but  we 
have  confuted  and  exposed  this  error,  not  by  reasoning,  but  by  facts.  The  papers, 
on  such  a  variety  of  subjects,  written  by  operatives,  which  we  have  published  in 
our  Supplement y  contains  such  a  mass  of  information,  learning,  and  instruction,  and 
are  composed  in  such  pure  English,  that  their  appearance  Avill  be  the  most  glorious 
vindication  of  the  factory  and  the  workshop  that  has  ever  been  attempted.  We 
shall  never  agam  hear  in  high  places  of  the  **  tmtutored  savages  "  of  the  manufac- 
turing districts.  We  shall  republish  these  Essays  forthwith  in  a  separate  volume, 
and  we  feel  assured  that  if  they  came  out  under  the  name  of  Macaulay,  Bulwer, 
or  Leigh  Hunt,  they  would  not,  as  a  whole,  disgrace  these  names.  Now  it  really 
is  something  to  have  elicited  these  papers  and  sent  them  round  the  country  on  the 
wings  of  the  press,  as  a  specimen  of  the  intellect,  talent,  and  moral  feeling  which 
now  abound  in  our  factories.  And  as  we  intend  to  continue  this  series  we  must 
entreat  our  friends  to  increase  our  weekly  and  monthly  circulation,  as  by  so  doing 
they  will  confer  an  immense  advantage  on  their  shopmates,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be 
the  means  of  arousing  a  large  amount  of  talent  which  at  present  lies  dormant. 

III.  *'The  Working  Man's  Friend"  has  received  the  highest  encomiums  from  some 
of  the  7nost  distinguished  names  in  the  country ^  for  the  able  manner  in  tohich  it  haS 
been  cojiducted. 

We  could  mention  a  long  list  of  patriots  and  others  who  have  in  very  high 
terms  commended  the  work  for  its  truths,  its  principles,  its  instruction,  its  lively 
style,  its  literary  and  philosophical  character.  We  may  add  that  it  is  largely  read 
by  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  society,  in  consequence  of  the  value  of  its 
articles.  We  felt  at  the  commencement  that,  in  order  to  wTite  for  the  workshop, 
it  was  not  necessary  to  be  low  or  vulgar,  and  that  we  had  no  need  to  pander  to  an 
obscene  and  depraved  appetite.  The  fact  that  so  many  myriads  of  our  working 
people  esteem  and  understand  the  Bible,  was  to  us  a  proof  that  a  periodical, 
written  in  a  style  that  would  not  offend  the  drawing-room  of  the  lady,  or  the  study 
of  the  scholar,  or  the  laboratory  of  the  philosopher,  would  not  remain  unappre- 
ciated by  our  mechanics  and  peasants.  Our  anxiety  has  been  to  make  scholars, 
philosophers,  and  patriots  of  the  masses.  We  wished  to  purify  their  language 
by  refining  and  informing  their  souls,  ^nd  therefore    have  never  stooped  to  any- 
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thing  that  was  base  or  polluting.  We  want  to  turn  a  pure  language  upon  the 
I)eopIe  by  accustoming  them  to  contemplate  the  beautiful,  the  true,  the  pure,  and 
the  sublime. 

We  hope  to  see  the  day  when  the  manners  of  the  ivorkshop  shall  be  as  courteous 
and  g?ntle  as  those  of  the  saloon,  and  have  kept  this  object  in  view  in  what  we 
have  published  in  ''  The  Working  Man's  riiiEND."  The  articles  themselves  have 
been  allowed  by  all  to  be  exceedingly  valuable,  and  we  believe  that  they  have 
added  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  hundreds  of  families,  and  are  destined  yet  to  bear 
fruit  in  the  future  lives  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  who  have  adopted  our  hints 
and  studied  our  pages.  If  all  the  truth  could  be  told  it  would  be  seen  that  many 
have  resolved  to  improve  their  minds  ;  to  excel  in  their  trades  ;  to  be  polite  in 
their  manners  ;  to  mend  their  circumstances  ;  to  be  temperate  and  economical  in 
their  expenses  ;  to  become  freeholders  and  electors  ;  to  keep  from  the  jail  and  the 
poor-house  ;  to  be  patriotic  reformers  and  virtuous  citizens.  To  accomplish  these 
objects  we  have  aimed,  and  have  a  strong  conviction  that  we  have  not  written  in 
vain ;  at  any  rate  we  are  sure  that  the  essays  and  papers  which  we  have  published 
have  been  adapted  to  produce  such  happy  results. 

Having  thus  laboured  for  one  year  in  the  cause  of  the  working  classes,  we  know 
something  of  its  sweets  and  its  toils,  and  can  say  that  we  are  not  tired.  But  we 
want  more  co-operation.  So  long  as  there  is  a  single  ignorant,  idle,  profligate, 
depraved,  unhappy  operative  or  peasant,  our  work  is  not  done.  We  wish  to  see 
our  hard-working  countrymen  and  countrywomen  the  glory  of  our  age,  our 
country,  and  the  world ;  and  knowing  that  our  pages  are  devoted  to  this  object, 
and  in  some  measure  adapted  to  this  work,  we  entreat  our  subscribers  to  increase 
their  distribution.  If  every  reader  of  "  The  Working  Man's  Friend  "  would  but 
recommend  it  in  workshops  and  among  relations  and  acquaintances,  our  circu- 
lation could  easily  be  doubled,  and  even  then  the  supply  would  be  small  compared 
with  the  wants  of  the  population. 

We  ask  for  the  zeal  and  sympathy  of  our  friends  in  this  good  work.  Every 
man  and  woman  should  be  a  missionary,  to  raise  the  wretched,  to  instruct  the 
ignorant,  and  reclaim  the  depraved ;  and  every  association  should  be  a  centre  of 
intelligence,  patriotism,  benevolence,  and  morality  ;  and  then  the  virtue,  pros- 
perity, and  happiness  of  our  fatherland  would  surpass  all  that  history  has  recorded 
or  that  poets  have  dreamt  of  in  the  loftiest  of  their  musings. 


The  Arrival  of  the  first  Elephant  ever  seen  in  England. — Matthew  Paris 
relates  that,  about  the  year  1255,  an  elephant  was  sent  over  to  England  as  a  grand  present  from 
the  King  of  France  to  Henry  HI. ;  and  states  that  it  was  believed  to  be  the  first  and  only 
elephant  ever  seen  in  England,  or  even  on  this  side  the  Alps ;  and  that  consequently  the 
people  flocked  in  great  numbers  to  behold  so  great  a  novelty  on  its  arrival.  Among  the  Close 
Rolls  one  of  about  this  date  is  extant,  in  which  the  sheriff  of  Kent  is  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Dover  in  person  to  arrange  in  what  manner  the  king's  elephant  might  be  most  conveniently 
brought  over  ;  and  to  provide  a  ship,  and  other  things  necessary,  to  convey  it ;  and  directing 
that,  if  the  king's  mariners  judged  it  practicable,  it  should  be  brought  to  London  by  water. 
Another  order  was  shortly  after  issued  to  the  sheriffs  of  London,  commanding  them  to  cause  to 
be  built,  without  delay,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  a  house,  forty  feet  in  length  and  twenty  feet 
in  breadth,  for  the  king's  elephant ;  and  directing  that  it  should  be  so  strongly  con- 
structed thatj  whenever  there  should  be  need,  it  might  be  adapted  to,  and  used  for,  other 
purposes. 
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EXHIBITION     TALES. 


JOHN    EDWARDS. 


"Nay,  Fanny,  I  did  not  strike  thee." 

"Thou  did,  indeed,  John;  thou  struck 
me  right  down  on  the  floor  there,  and  little 
Jack  with  me.  Poor  bairn !  never  did  I 
think  that  his  father  would  have  so  used 
me.  Oh  what  a  change  !  and  we've  been 
married  only  fourteen  months.  But  I  was 
a  fool  to  think  I  could  reform  thee.  They 
told  me  thou  drunk,  and  1  saw  thee  myself 
tipsy  more  than  once  :  but  thy  promises 
were  so  fair!  Oh  those  fine  words  !  how  I 
hate  them  now :  and  yet  I  did  think  thou 
loved  me." 

*'  And  so  I  did,  Fanny;  and  I  love  thee 
still ;  and  I  love  thy  bairn.  Just  forgive 
and  forget,  my  lass,  and  all  will  be  right." 

I  do  forgive  ;  and  I  forgive  thee,  my  lad, 
with  all  my  heart.  But  I  am  afraid  all  will 
not  go  right.  Thou  hast  broken  thy  word 
to  me,  John ;  thou  told  me  thou  wouldst 
never  enter  that  nasty  casino  again." 

**  Well,  d'ye  see,  I  could  not  altogether 
help  it.  Will  Bowker  would  make  me  go 
and  have  a  glass,  in  order  to  see  the  play, 
and  I  didn't  like  to  refuse  him,  because  he 
said  he  would  help  me  with  the  machine." 

**  As  to  the  machine,  thou'lt  never  get  it 
ready  by  the  time, — that  I  know  very  well ; 
and  for  the  casino,  I  can't  think  for  the 
life  of  me  why  the  magistrates  let  such 
places  be,  unless  it  is  to  break  the  hearts  of 
us  poor  wives,  and  bring  father,  mother, 
and  children  to  the  union.  Howsoever,  I 
have  heard  one  thing  to-day  that  makes  me 
glad.  There  are  to  be  no  more  plays  in  the 
casino  nor  at  Lang's.  Oh  how  I  hate  those 
vile  places  !  How  many  hundreds  of  young 
creatures  are  last,  aye,  utterly  ruined 
there.  Yes,  and  old  ones,  too.  It  was  a 
bad  day  for  thee,  John,  when  thou  first  set 
thy  foot  over  the  threshold  of  that  filthy 
place  on  the  bridge;  but,  as  I  was  saying, 
there's  to  be  no  more  play-acting.  The 
Mayor  won't  allow  it,  and  so  that  excuse  is 
taken  from  thee.  But  while  they  have  that 
Sunday  music,  too  many  poor  young  things 
will  be  drawn  into  the  spider's  web,  and 
have  their  blood  sucked.  Thou  knowest 
Naney  Jenkins.  W'ell,  she's  just  been  put 
to  bed.  A  very  decent,  well-behaved  girl 
was  Nancy  till  she  got  a  gait  o'going  to 
Lang's,  and  now  she's  a  mother  without  a 
husband,  and  they  say  the  chap's  nowhere 
to  be  found.  Nancy  used  to  be  a  teacher 
in  the  Old  Church  Sunday-school.  But 
hearing  the  organ  play  a  tune  she  used  to 
sing,  she  thought  there  couldn't  be  much 
harm,  and  so,  as  her  young  fellow  pressed 
I?  t )  in   she  went.    After  that  they  were 


always  there  till  it  was  too  late,  and  now  the 
girl  is  ruined. 

"Do,  John,  do,  I  beg  thee,  do  give  up 
this  drink.  My  dear  lad,  it  makes  a  fool  of 
thee  ;  and,  what 's  worse,  it's  beginning  to 
make  a  brute  of  thee,  else  thou  would 
never  have  struck  me  last  night.  And 
then  to  think  how  well  we  could  do  with 
thy  six-and-thirty  shillings  a  week.  And 
thou  had  two  guineas  thou  knowest,  till 
thou  lost  thy  place  of  foreman.  Why,  the 
first  six  months  we  were  married,  we  saved 
three  pounds  ten  shillings,  besides  paying 
for  all  the  furniture.  But,  I  am  afraid 
thou'lt  lose  thy  present  situation.  Dickens, 
the  new  foreman,  was  here  this  morning 
while  thou  wast  a-bed.  I  don't  like  that 
Dickens,  John  ;  he  seemed  half  glad  when 
he  found  out  how  it  was  thou  wast  not  at 
thy  work.  *  Ah,'  said  he,  *I  see  how  it 
is ;  thy  lad  had  better  keep  a  sharp  look 
out,  for  master's  very  angry  ;  we  are  full  of 
work  at  the  shop,  and  master  says  he 
won't  have  men  who  drink.'  " 

''  I  tell  thee  what,  Fanny,  I'll  have  that 
place  again,  and  Dickens  may  go  where 
he  likes.  I  see,  Fanny,  the  machine  will 
do  it  all.  Master  thinks  well  of  the  machine, 
and  won't  turn  me  adrift.  No,  no,  he 
knows  too  well  how  much  he'll  get  by  it. 
Oh  it  will  be  a  rare  fortune  for  him  ;  and 
you,  my  little  Fan.,  you  and  your  bairn 
shall  have  somewhat,  I  promise  you.  We 
are  not  always  going  to  be  as  we  are  now  ; 
though  the  house  is  nice  and  clean,  I  will 
say  that ;  and  little  Jack  there  is  a  fine  fel- 
low, and  looks  neat  too,  that  he  does. 
But  when  the  machine  is  completed, 
thou'lt  see  something  then,  Fanny.  Why, 
Bowker  and  I  talked  it  all  over  last  night, 
and  I  know  we  can  make  it  so  as  to  put  in 
with  one  roller  six,  eight,  or  ten  colours — 
almost  as  many  as  you  like  at  once.  But 
come,  I  must  not  sit  here  talking ;  I'll  be 
off,  and  see  what  master  Dickens  has  to 
say.  He's  a  proud  stuck-up  fellow — but  he 
can't  trip  me  up." 

John  Edwards  rose  from  his  late  break- 
fast, and  hurried  off  to  the  print-works. 
As  he  was  hastening  along,  he  was  met  by 
his  employer.  "This,"  said  the  latter  to 
im,  when  they  met—*'  this,  Edwards,  is  too 
bad  ;  three  days  off  from  your  work  and 
you  know  how  busy  wo  are.  Aye,  I  see  by 
your  red  eyes  what  the  cause  is.  Drink 
will  be  your  ruin.  But  you  shan't  go  on 
vexing  me  any  longer  about  that  machine. 
It  is  now  two  years  since  I  began  to  give 
Ihec  help,  and  I  verily  believe  that  money 
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has  been  the  worst  thing  that  ever  came  to 
thee.  However  I've  not  enough  ;  so  we'll 
just  give  it  np  at  once." 

'<  No  !  don't  be  hasty,  Mr.  Potter,"  re- 
plied Edwards  ;  **  I  know  I've  not  acted 
well  towards  you ;  but  I  have  foresworn 
drink,  and  will  get  the  thing  done  right 
away." 

"You  had  need  lose  no  time,  John,  if  it 
is  really  to  be  at  the  Exhibition;  at  any 
rate,  I  should  like  to  have  some  cloth 
printed  by  it  there.  Why,  the  affair  has 
lost  me  a  world  of  money  already.  You 
see,  relying  on  your  word,  I  have  taken 
steps  for  getting  a  patent ;  and  if  you 
really  do  all  you  say,  and  will  do  it,  neither 
you  nor  I  will  want  cash  again.  I  tell 
thee  what,  Edwards,  with  ail  thy  skill, 
thou'rt  a  bit  of  a  fool,  else  thou  wouldn't 
let  such  an  opportunity  slip.  Few  men  are 
backed  as  thou  art,  and  I  wouldn't  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  thee,  had  I  at  the 
first  known  thou  wert  given  to  drinking." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  am  really  very  sor/y  I 
have  given  you  sa  much  trouble.  Just  look 
over  this  once,  and  you'll  find  all  right.  I 
hope  you'll  allow  Grub  and  Tinker  to  make 
the  things  I  told  them  ?" 

*'  So  long  as  you  are  sober,  they  shall  do 
for  you  anything  you  want.  But  now  be 
sharp  ;  get  on  with  it;  there*s  little  better 

than  two  months  to  the   lime 

Stay,  now  I  think  of  it,  you  had  better 
leave  the  block,  and  just  go  and  give  all 
your  time  to  the  machine.  I'm  going  away 
for  a  fortnight;  let  all  be  ready  by  the 
time  I  come  back,  and  we  will  then  try 
with  some  cloth  what  the  thing  can  do. 
Keep  sober,  John,  and  I  don't  despair." 

"  Come,"  thought  Edwards,  as  he  parted 
from  his  employer, — "  come,  I've  talked 
him  over  nicely  anyhow ;  this  looks  like  being 
turned  adrift,  doesn't  it  ?  No,  no ;  he 
knows  which  side  his  bread  is  buttered ; 
and  as  for  thee.  Master  Dickens,  who'll  be 
master  now  ?  At  any  rate,  I  shall  have 
no  more  of  thy  insolence  ;  for  didn't  master 
tell  me  to  have  thy  shop,  and  employ  whom 
I  would.?" 

Thus  exulting  in  his  almost  unexpected 
success,  John  Edwards  was  entering  the 
yard  of  the  print-works,  when  out  came 
the  workmen  hastening  to  their  dinner. 
Among  them  was  Bowker.  Seeing  Ed- 
wards approaching,  Bowktr  shouted  out, 
**  Three  cheers,  lads,  for  Edwards  ;  he  is  a 
rare  trump !"  The  cheers  were  given. 
The  men  gathered  round  Edwards,  and  at 
first  unintentionally  bore  him  back  towards 
the  gateway.  **  Come,  my  lads,"  said  Ed- 
wards, when  he  found  he  was  leaving  the 
ground, — "  come,  let  me  go  in  ;  I  want  to 
look  after  something  very  particular." 
*'Ph  yes,"  interrupted  Bowker;    ''it's 


that  machine.  But  no  working  in  the  din- 
ner hour.  Come  away  with  Jim  and  Will 
here ;  we  are  going  to  have  a  chop  at 
*The  Plucked  Goose.'" 

Edwards  did  not  offer  a  very  sturdy  re- 
sistance. 

"  When  the  work-bell  rang^  Bowker  and 
his  party  were  still  in  the  public-house. 
Edwards  at  the  moment  it  begun  was  in  the 
middle  of  his  story  about  Mr.  Potter  and 
the  machine.  When  he  had  concluded, 
Bowker  declared  that  Mr.  Potter  was  a 
fine  fellow,  and  he'd  drink  his  health,  if  it 
was  the  last  sixpence  he  had.  Another 
quart  of  fettled  ale  was  ordered  in.  Con- 
versation went  on  briskly.  The  last  niglu  's 
amusement  at  the  Casino  came  on  the  car- 
pet, and  by  the  time  the  jug  was  empty  it 
was  two  o'clock. 

*'  It's  nonsense  to  think  of  going  to  work 
this  afternoon,"  said  Bowker  ;  "  let's  have 
a  game  of  skittles." 

Edwards  yielded  hesitatingly.  Seeing 
this,  Bowker  exclaimed — 

*'  Why,  Jack,  what's  got  hold  on  thee  ? 
Thou'rt  losing  thy  pluck,  man !" 

Thinking  of  Fanny  and  the  machine, 
Edwards  would  willingly  have  withdrawn. 
His  feet,  however,  carried  him  forward, 
and  he  was  soon  in  the  skittle-ground,  as 
active  and  as  jovial  as  any  of  his  compa- 
nions. 

The  party  played  and  drank  the  whole 
afternoon.  Towards  the  close,  a  frizzle 
of  bacon  and  a  glass  of  whisky  were  pro- 
posed. At  the  end  of  the  meal,  Bowker 
and  Edwards  began  to  be  uproarious.  The 
landlord  was  sent  for  and  treated.  Mine 
host,  finding  the  proceedings  satisfactory 
to  himself,  determined  to  fool  them  up 
to  the  top  of  their  bent,  and  proposed 
that  old  Bob,  the  blind  fiddler,  should  be 
sent  for.  That  son  of  Apollo  came — 
dancing  ensued. 

**  Pshaw  !"  exclaimed  Bowker  ;  **  who 
can  dance  without  ladies  ?  I  know  where 
to  get  some,  and  of  the  right  sort  too." 

Soon  he  returned,  bringing  with  him  three 
young  women  of  no  doubtful  character. 
The  revelling  now  proceeded  with  brisker 
foot  and  louder  uproar.  At  length  midnight 
came,  and  the  brawlers  were  turned  into  the 
streets.  Half  mad  with  drink  and  excite- 
ment, Edwards,  partly  in  fun,  partly  in 
earnest,  rushed  against  a  couple  of  persons 
who,  arm  in  arm,  were  hastening  home. 
One  of  them,  a  female,  fell,  such  was  the 
violence  of  the  onset.  As  she  fell  she  ut- 
tered a  scream.  Her  companion  turned 
and  struck  Edwards  to  the  ground.  Im- 
mediately a  policeman  came  up,  and  took 
the  offender  into  custody. 

Meanwhil^  Mrs.  Edwards  w^as  in  a  great 
state  of  alarm  and  distress.    Hour  by  houy 
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had  she  waited  impatiently,  expecting 
her  husband's  return.  He  was,  she  thought, 
busy  at  the  works,  endeavouring  to  make 
up  for  lost  time.  Besides,  knowing  how 
ardent  was  his  temperament,  and  how 
promptly  the  act  followed  the  resolve,  she 
fancied  that  after  he  had  done  his  ordinary 
work  he  had  turned  to  the  machine  and 
was  occupied  with  it,  unaware  of  the  way  ia 
which  the  time  was  running  on.  **  I  must 
not  complain,"  she  said  to  herself,  **  but 
encourage  him  in  this.  Happy  for  us  all  if 
the  change  does  but  last." 

Scarcely  had  the  idea  passed  from  her 
mind,  when  a  loud  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door.  She  opened  it,  and  in  walked  a  police- 
man. **  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  ma'am," 
said  he,  ^*  that  your  husband  is  in  the  lock- 
up." 
"For  what?" 

"For  knocking  a  lady  down." 
"  Inipossible  !"~ 

"  It  is  too  true  ;  and  he  has  rare  company  : 
three  girls,  no  better  than  they  should  be, 
and  two  fellows  as  tipsy  as  himself,  are  with 
him.  They  had  all  been  drinking  together 
at* The  Plucked  Goose.'" 

*'  Oh,  horrid,  horrid  !  Is  it  so  ?  can  it  be 
80  ?  Don't  try  to  frghten  me :  you'll 
break  my  heart." 

"  Nay,  I*ve  told  you  the  simple  truth ; 
I'm  sorry  for  you,  and  bid  you  good 
night." 

The  next  morning  the  carousers  were 
brought  before  the  bench.  The  assaulted 
lady  and  gentleman  proved  to  be  a  brother 
and  sister-in-law  of  Mr.  Potter.  They 
identified  Edwards,  bat  wishing  to  pr-event 
severity,  they  interceded  on  his  behalf. 
The  presiding  magistrate  replied  that  it 
was  a  disgraceful  affair,  especially  in  a  man 
like  Edwards.  He  had  no  wish  to  be  severe, 
but  there  had  been  many  brawls  of  late, 
and  an  example  must  be  made.  If  such  a 
person  as  Edwards  was  let  off,  whom  could 
they  punish  ?  Edwards  was  sent  to  jail  for 
three  weeks. 

His  wife  was  well  known  and  respected 
in  the  neighbourhood,  where  indeed  she 
was  born  and  had  been  brought  up.  She 
had,  therefore,  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
leave  to  visit  her  husband  in  prison.  Every 
day,  with  her  infant  in  her  arms,  she  entered 
the  jail,  and  spent  two  hours  with  John. 
As  the  period  of  his  detention  grew  towards 
a  close,  the  neighbours  observed  that 
Fanny  seeraed  more  composed  At  last 
something  of  her  own  happy  look  again  sat 
on  her  countenance. 

The  reason  was,  that  John,  she  hoped, 
and  almost  believed,  was  at  last  a  reformed 
man.  Certainly  he  had  bitterly  deplored 
his  folly  and  the  effects  of  his  folly.  The 
chaplain  of  the  prison  had  seconded  the 


efforts  of  Mrs.  Edwards,  and,  by  their  joint 
influence,  John  had  given  them  a  solemn 
promise,  that  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  prison 
he  would  take  the  pledge,  and  begin  to 
frequent  church. 

*'  Oh,  my  dear  John,"  exclaimed  Fanny, 
as  she  sat  with  her  husbamd  at  tea  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  that  he  quitted  the  jail  ; 
"  how  happy  shall  I  be,  hov/  happy  shall  we 
both  be,  if  you  only  keep  sober  !  All  yet  will 
bo  right.  Yes,  I  do  think  we  shall  be  hap- 
pier than  ever.  Oh  I  am  so  glad  I  married 
you,  because  I  now  see  I  have  some  influ- 
ence over  you,  and  I  don't  think  you'll 
ever  deceive  nie  again." 

"  Never,  Fan  ^y,"  answered  John,  in  a 
decided  ton«.  "  I'll  go  and  take  the 
pledge  this  very  night." 

**  Yes,  and  I'll  go  with  you." 
**  No,  no,  Fanny,   I  shouldn't  like  that. 
It  will   look  as  if  thou  wast   watching  me. 
Thou  shalt  see,  my  lass." 

Before  nine  o'clock  the  same  evening 
John  Edwards  was  back  again  in  his  own 
home.  He  showed  his  wife  his  card  of 
membership.     All  was  once  more  well. 

"I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Edwards,  as  she 
and  her  husband  went  up  stairs  to  bed;  "  I 
think,  John,  you  had  better  not  go  back  to 
Mr.  Potter's.  I'm  afraid  of  the  jeers  of 
your  old  companions.  Oh,  if  the  tempta- 
tion should  be  too  strong  for  you  !" 

"It  will  not  be  too  strong.  Besides,  I 
will  not  give  up  the  machine.  I  must  make 
thee  some  amends  for  all  thy  trouble  and 
grief,  and  for  thy  forgiving  conduct,  and  I 
have  no  way  but  the  machine  ;  but  that's, 
I  fancy,  a  pretty  good  way." 

John  Edwards  was  at  his  work  in  proper 
time  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Potter,  having 
been  detained  by  business  longer  than  he 
expected,  had  not  returned.  Day  after 
dny  John  went  regularly  to  his  employment, 
and  returned  home  in  good  time  at  night. 
On  the  ensuing  Sunday  he  took  two  sittings 
in  the  church.  All  was  fair  and  promising. 
At  length,  one  morning,  Edwards,  while 
at  work,  received  a  summons  into  the 
counting-house.  His  heart  sank  within 
him.  The  only  thing  he  dreaded  had  at 
length  come.  He  must  stand  face  to  fac(^ 
with  Mr.  Potter.  "  You  have  deceived 
me,"  said  his  master,  "  and  disgraced  your- 
self, Edwards  ;  but  for  the  machine  you 
should  not  remain  on  these  premises  another 
hour.  That,  I  hear,  is  getting  on,  and  so 
I'll  bear  with  you  till  it  is  finished.  You 
may  go  ;  I  want  no  words,  and  your  word  is 
worth  nothing." 
"  Hear  me,  sir,  only  for  a  moment." 
"  Not  an  instant.  Begone." 
Edwards  withdrew,  deeply  hurt.  This, 
he  thoi^ght,  was  very  harsh.  Of  his  change 
Mr.  Potter  evidently  krrew  nohing.     The 
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information  he  wished  to  give,  his  master 
would  not  deign  to  hear. 

As  he  crossed  the  yard,  in  proceeding  to 
his  employment,  he  was  met  by  Mr.  Bow- 
ker,  who  had  been  warned  by  Mr.  Potter's 
messenger  of  what  had  taken  place. 

''  John,"  said  his  evil  genius  to  Edwards  ; 
"  John,  why  dost  thou  look  so  sour, 
man  ?  thou'it  outlive  this.  Potter's  a 
gripe ;  he  wants  to  get  the  machine  ;  but 
don't  be  driven  away.  I'll  tell  thee  : 
there*s  old  Mister  Evans  will  buy  the  ma- 
chine out  and  out,  anji  give  thee  good  wages 
while  thou  finish  it." 

"Potter  shall  never  have  it,"  replied 
Edwards ;  I'll  never  strike  another  stroke 
for  him.  Nor  shall  he  have  the  machine  ; 
I'd  rather  smash  it  into  a  thousand 
pieces  !" 

*'  Come  away,  then,  with  me  John;  I'll 
take  thee  to  Mister  Evans.  I  have  often 
talked  with  him  about  it." 

"  And  shall  we  leave  to  Potter  all  that 
has  been  done  ?"  asked  Edwards. 

**Well,"  replied  Bowker,  "  without  you 
it  won't  do  him  much  good." 

*'  No  ;  only  that  smallest  wheel." 

'*  Right,  my  lad ;  I  had  forgotten  that. 
But  rely  on  me ;  I'll  go  back  to  my  work, 
and  will  secure  that.  We'll  see  Mr.  Evans 
to-night."  , 

Edwards  left  the  ground.  The  moment 
he  was  outside,  he  suddenly  came  to  a 
stand.  Which  way  could  he  go  ?  he  asked 
himself.  For  home  he  was  not  disposed. 
He  did  not  want  just  then  to  see  his  wife 
He  resolved  to  take  a  walk  into  the  coun- 
try. As  he  proceeded,  he  overtook  one  of 
the  two  men  with  whom  he  had  spent  the 
night  at  "  The  Plucked  Goose."  The  man 
had  been  discharged  by  Mr.  Potter  in  con- 
sequence of  the  affray  which  brought  him 
and  Edwards  into  a  prison. 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  thee,  John,"  said  his 
old  shopmate  ;  *'  but  what  makes  thee  off 
thy  work  .^" 

Edwards  reported  to  him  the  case. 

*'  Aye,  Potter's  a  tyrant  ;  but  he'll  rue  it 
yet.  I'm  just  going  to  meet  three  or  four 
chaps  that  are  cooking  a  dish  for  him. 
Thou'it  go  with  me?" 

Stung  by  his  master's  reproaches,  and 
^  thirsting  for  some  revenge,  Edwards  con- 
sented. The  place  of  meeting  was  in  a 
public-house.  After  a  consultation  of  two 
hours,  a  plan  was  arranged  for  houghing 
Mr.  Potter's  cows.  This  piece  of  villainy 
was  chosen  because,  besides  the  injury  to 
the  cattle,  it  would  disarrange,  if  not  stop, 
the  printing  works,  for  which  cow  manure 
was  indispensable.  W^hile  the  plot  was 
being  discussed,  the  men  drank  not  a  drop. 


As  soon  as  all  was  settled,  gin  and  bter 
were  ordered  in.  Edwards  was  invited  to 
take  his  share.  He  refused.  Being  taxed 
with  shabbiness,  he  threw  down  half-a- 
crown. 

''Not  thy  money,  but  thy  company,  we 
want,"  said  the  leader  of  the  party.  "  For 
one,  I  would  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
thee  had  I  known  thou  wast  a  teetotaler. 
Thou'it  just  slink  away,  and  tell  Poiter." 

*'  Drink  then,  and  we'll  believe  thee, 
else  I'm  off.  Drink,  and  you'll  be  ready  to 
help  us." 

Edwards  yielded. 

It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when 
he  reached  his  home.  He  found  his  wife  in 
a  very  great  state  of  alarm.  Afraid  to  tell 
her  the  truth,  he  said  he  had  been  working 
late  on  the  machine. 

Next  morning,  in  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Evans,  he  sold  to  ihat  person  all  his  interest 
in  the  machine  for  twenty  pounds,  reserv- 
ing to  himself  the  right  of  superintending 
the  working  of  it  for  five  years,  with  a  re- 
muneration of  a  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 
Bowker  was  to  work  under  him,  with  thirty 
shillings  a  week  wages. 

On  his  return  home  Mrs.  Edwards  re- 
monstrated with  him,  on  what  she  justly 
called  the  injustice  done  to  Mr.  Potter.  She 
was  encountered  by  a  dogged  silence.  Her 
husband  was  resolved  to  have  his  full  re- 
venge. .    ' 

John  Edwards  transferred  himself  and 
his  labour  to  the  print-works  of  Mr.  Evans, 
a  man  who  was  not  above  any  meanness 
that  he  thought  likely  to  promote  his  in- 
terest. Edwards  and  Bowker  applied  them- 
selves to  fit  up  for  their  purpose  an  old 
machine.  But  where  was  the  wheel  ? 
Bowker  had,  he  said,  removed  it  from  Mr. 
Potter's  premises,  and  would  j)ring  it  to 
Edwards.  Day  after  day,  however,  went  on, 
and  it  was  not  brought. 

Edwards  had  worked  for  Mr.  Evans  just  % 
a  week,  when,  as  he  was  returning  home 
with  his  wages,  on  a  Saturday  afternoon, 
he  was  apprehended.  On  the  ensuing  Mon- 
day he  was  committed  for  trial,  on  a  charge 
of  taking  part  in  houghing  Mr.  Potter's 
cows.  The  leader  of  the  party  had  im- 
peached the  rest. 

Edwards  now  lies  in  prison,  awaiting, his 
trial.  The  machine  proceeds  under  the 
hands  of  Bowker,  who,  however  finds  diffi- 
culties that  he  had  not  anticipated,  and 
there  is  little  ground  for  hope  that  either 
the  machine  .or  cloth  printed  by  the 
machine  will  appear  at  the  Exhibition. 
Edwards  had  the  ability  to  accomplish  the 
task,  but  he  wanted  the  requisite  moral 
qualities. 
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THE  ESQUIMAUX,  THE  MEXICANS,  AND  THE  PEOPLE  OF  GUIANA. 

A  VARIETY  of  articles  ■will  be  observed  in  the  Etlmiographical  department,  at  Avliicli. 
we  have  akeady  been  looking,  from  North  Ameiuca  and  the  coast  of  that  country. 
The  northern  boundaries  of  Hudson's  Bay  were  fully  ascertained  by  the  second 
expedition  of  Captain,  now  Sir  Edward,  Parry,*  to  whom  the  Museum  is  greatly 
indebted  for  many  contributions.  That  expanse  is  more  properly  a  sea,  having 
a  communication,  not  with  the  Atlantic  only,  but  with  the  Arctic  Ocean,  by  the 
Strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  rigorous.  An  unbroken 
sheet  of  ice  covers  the  seas,  except  for  three  or  four  months  of  summer,  during 
which  time  icy  fragments  are  tossing  about,  and  still  encumber  the  bays  and 
straits.  It  was  from  the  accumulation  of  these  in  the  Strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla 
that  the  attempts  made  by  Captain  Parry  were  completely  baffled. 

Thp  country  is  traversed  by  impetuous  streams  and  torrents  when  the  spring 
melts  the  snows.  The  fall  of  the  river  called  the  Barrow,  about  ninety  feet  perpen- 
dicular, amidst  finely-broken  rocks,  is  truly  magnificent.  Yet  a  rich  vegGtatioii 
covers  the  ground  here  and  in  other  parts  during  the  short  summer.  The  fox,  the 
wolf,  and  the  musk-ox  are  almost  the  only  land  animals  that  can  endure  the  rigour 
of  winter.  The  deer  make  their  escape  into  milder  regions.  Herds  of  the  walrus, 
often  200  or  300  in  number,  however  crowd  the  shores.  This  animal,  frequently 
called  the  morse,  resembles  the  seal  in  the  general  conformation  of  its  limbs  and 
body,  bat  is  much  larger,  and  more  thick  and  clumsy  in  its  proportions.  It  often 
measures  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  ten  or  tAvelve  in  circumference 
round  the  chest.  Its  tusks  are  sometimes  two  feet  in  length,  and  of  a  proportionate 
thickness.  It  is  gregarious  in  its  habits  ;  and,  though  far  from  being  ferocious,  is 
dangerous  when  attacked,  not  only  from  its  great  strength  and  formidable  weapons, 
but  because  numbers  hasten  to  succour  a  companion  in  distress.  It  resorts  to 
floating' islands  of  ice,  or  to  the  ice-bound  shore,  both  to  breed  and  rest  at  night ; 
and  hence  the  service  which  its  long  tusks  perform.  They  are  specially  provided 
by  the  all-wise  Creator  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  walrus  to  ascend  the 
slippery  and  steep  acclivities  or  precipitous  ledges  of  ice — an  attempt  which  would 
often  fail  were  the  walrus  not  enabled  by  striking  their  points  into  the  glassy 
surface,  to  secure  itself  firmly  and  draw  up  its  unwieldy  body. 

Captain  Cook  says,  when  describing  the  walruses  off  the  northern  coast  of 
America  : — "  They  lie  in  herds  of  many  hundreds  upon  the  ice,  huddling  over  one 
another  like  s\yine,  and  roar  and  bray  so  very  loud  that  in  the  night,  or  in  foggy 
weather,  they  give  us  notice  of  the  vicinity  of  the  ice  before  we  could  see  it.  We 
never  found  the  whole  herd  asleep,  some  being  always  on  the  watch.  These,  on 
the  approach  of  the  boat  would  awake  the  next  to  them,  and  the  alarm  being 
thus  gradually  communicated,  the  whole  herd  would  be  aAvake  presently.  But 
they  were  seldom  in  a  hurrj^  to  get  away  till  after  they  had  been  once  fired  at ; 
they  then  would  tumble  over  one  another  into  the  sea  in  the  utmost  confusion  ; 
and  if  we  did  not  at  the  first  discharge  kill  those  we  fired  at,  we  generally  lost  them, 
though  mortally  wounded.  .  .  The  dam,  when  wounded,  holds  the  young  one 
between  her  fore -arms." 

Mankind  are  but  scantily  found  in  this  part  of  the  globe.  Only  a  few  scattered 
Esquimaux  wander  along  the  shore  and  island,  passing  often  over  the  ice  from  one 
to  the  other.  On  the  whole  they  are  peaceable  and  friendly,  and  display  no  small 
degree  of  industry,  and  even  ingenuity,  in  providing  for  their  wants,  and  defend- 
ing themselves  against  the  rigour  of  the  climate.  This  will  fully  appear,  as  the 
cases  containing  articles  brought  from  this  people  are  carefully  examined  ;  part  of 
which  was  originally  in  the  Sloane  Collection,  while  others  are  gifts  by  Sir  E. 
Parry,  Captain  J.  Cook,  Sir  J.  Banks,  and  other  distinguished  persons.  The  food 
of  the  Esquimaux   consists  entirely   of  wild  animals  which  they  have  snared  or 

*  See  ''Sailings  over  the  Globe,"  vol.  ii. 
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taken  ;  and  in  these  acts  they  display  great  skill  and  courage.  On  laying  in  a 
stock  of  provisions,  they  eat  most  voraciously,  and  bring  on  themselves  the  miseries 
of  excess,  soon  followed  by  those  of  famine.  Warm  clothing  is  made  by  the  Es- 
quimaux from  the  skins  of  captured  animals,  particularly  deer.  Of  the  same 
materials  they  form  their  summer  tents,  the  bones  of  large  animals  serving  as 
posts  ;  but  snow  is  the  only  material  of  their  winter  dwellings.  Most  singular 
indeed  is  their  construction.  The  snow,  when  duly  hardened  by  the  first  cold  of 
winter,  is  cut  into  slabs,  which  are  60  skilfully  put  together  as  to  form  structures 
of  a  conical  shape,  that  remain  till  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  succeeding  summer. 
Each  apartment  has  a  lamp  fed  with  the  blubber  of  the  walrus  or  the  seal,  and  which 
yields  at  once  light,  heat,  and  the  means  of  cooking.  The  inmates  sit  on  a  bench 
round  the  wall,  and  are  preserved  from  the  cold  only  by  large  quantities  of  clothing. 

"We  pass  from  the  objects  brought  from  these  people  to  others  obtained  from 
Mexico,  an  extensive  and  noble  territory,  forming  the  greater  part  of  that  vast 
iract  of  land  which  connects  together  Northern  and  Southern  America.*  It  is 
now  a  great  independent  republic  ;  it  was  formerly  the  principal  of  the  Spanish 
viceroyalties,  and  originally  a  native  empire.  Its  surface  is  elevated,  comprising 
part  of  that  vast  ridge  which  runs  along  the  whole  continent  of  America  parallel  to 
the  Pacific,  and  which  in  the  south  is  called  the  Andes,  or  Cordilleras,  and  in  the 
north  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  the  middle  part  the  chain  presents  a  broad  table- 
land, from  6,000  to  8,000  feet  in  height,  thus  equalling  Mount  St.  Bernard,  and 
others  of  the  most  remarkable  summits  of  the  old  continent.  Its  fertility  varies 
with  the  elevation  ;  yet  a  great  part  of  New  Spain  must  rank  with  the  most  prolific 
regions  of  the  earth. 

Thei3lan  of  ancient  Mexico — discovered  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Bullock,  the  founder 
of  the  celebrated  Liverpool  Museum  in  Piccadilly,  and  afterwards  of  the  rich  and 
valuable  collection  of  natural  and  artificial  curiosities,  so  long  an  attraction  in  the 
Egyptian  Hall  of  that  well-known  street — shows  the  Mexico  of  ancient  times  to 
have  been  greater  than  the  modern  city.  This  empire  also  had  attained  in  several 
respects  a  considerable  height  of  civilization.  The  Mexicans  had  a  calendar  more 
accurate  than  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  They  built  large  cities,  and  lofty 
and  regular  pyramids.  They  smelted  metals,  and  cut  the  hardest  stone  ;  and  they 
recorded  events  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  paintings,  but  little  inferior  to  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  Egypt. 

Mexico  is  divided  into  warm  lands,  temperate  lands,  and  cold  lands.  But  the 
warm  lands,  though  capable  of  yielding  profusely  all  the  productions  of  the  torrid 
zone,  are  subject  to  so  deadly  a  pestilence,  that  even  the  natives  prefer  occupying 
a  poorer  soil  on  the  higher  grounds,  and  the  Europeans — exfcept  the  few  who  are 
fixed  by  eagerness  for  commerce — pass  through  it  tremblingly,  as  if  pursued  by 
death.  The  cold  lands  are  nearly  devoid  of  vegetation.  On  the  temperate  lands, 
however,  the  finest  plants  of  the  most  genial  temperate  climes  are  produced,  and 
that  in  higher  perfection  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  earth.  Provided  that  the 
Mexican  wheat  is  supplied,  naturally  or  artificially,  with  sufficient  moisture,  it 
excels  that  of  other  countries,  both  in  quality  and  abundance.  Maize,  or  Indian 
corn,  the  proper  grain  of  America,  which  forms  the  standing  food  of  the  people, 
is  still  more  generally  cultivated. 

But  the  mines  are  the  objects  which  have  associated  with  the  name  of  Mexico 
the  idea  of  romantic  splendour  and  unbounded  wealth.  Peru  offers  gold  in 
greatest  abundance  ;  but  since  the  first  discovery  of  Mexico  it  has  produced  more 
silver  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  were  lately  3,000  mines  in  Mexico  ; 
most  of  them,  however,  were  unproductive,  and  even  ruinous.  Yet  the  profits 
v>'hich  have  in  a  few  instances  been  realized  have  encouraged  adventurers  to 
begin,  and  to  continue  their  labours  till  their  capital,  whatever  it  might  be,  was 
entirely  exhausted.    ' 

Manufactures  still  continue  in  a  very  rude  state.  A  number  of  vases,  in  various 
styles,  and  many  of  ancient  date,  will  be  observed  in  the  Museum.     There  are  now, 

"^  See^"  Sailings  over  the  Globe,'*  vol.  i. 
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however,  considerable  fabrics  made  of  coarse  red  earthenware,  which  are  used  in  all 
the  operations  of  cookery  ;  and  others,  of  coarse  woollens  and  cottons.  Working  in 
gold  and  silver  has,  of  course,  been  a  favourite  occupation,  and  ser\4ce8  of  plate 
have  been  produced,  which  may  rival  the  best  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  And  as  all 
who  can  are  especially  ambitious  to  have  their  coach,  these  vehicles  have  long  been 
celebrated  for  their  construction  and  beauty. 

Singularly  varied  are  the  classes  of  the  people.  They  are  characterized  by  dis- 
tinctions more  striking  than  those  observable  in  other  countries.  Four  of  them  are 
more  distinct  and  almost  more  alien  to  each  other  than  if  they  were  separate  peoples, 
actuated  by  the  strongest  sentiments  of  national  rivalry.  They  are  native  Spaniards, 
Spaniards  born  in  America,  the  mixed  castes,  and  the  Indians.  The  whole  popu- 
lation probably  amounts  to  5,200^000. 

Among  the  articles  brought  from  Guiana,  the  blow-pipes,  of  which  there  are 
several  specimens,  are  especially  entitled  to  attention.  When  a  native  goes  in 
quest  of  feathered  game,  or  other  birds,  he  seldom  carries  his  bows  and  arrows.  It 
is  the  blow-pipe  he  then  uses, — probably  one  of  the  greatest  natural  curiosities  in 
that  country.  The  reed,  of  which  it  is  formed,  must  be  of  an  amazing  length,  as 
the  i)art  the  Indians  use  is  from  ten  to  eleven  feet  long,  and  it  is  throughout  of  the 
same  diameter.  It  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  perfectly  smooth,  both  inside  and 
out.  It  grows  hollow  ;  nor  is  there  the  least  appearance  of  a  joint  or  knot, 
throughout  the  whole  extent.     The  natives  call  it  ourah. 

Of  a  species  of  palm,  larger  and  stronger,  and  common  in  Guiana,  the  Indians 
make  a  case,  in  which  to  put  the  ourah.  It  is  brown,  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish, 
and  seems  to  have  joints  five  or  six  inches  from  each  other.  It  is  called  samourah  ; 
and  the  pulp  inside  is  easily  extracted  by  steeping  it  for  a  few  days  in  water.  Thus 
the  ourah  and  samourah^  one  within  the  other,  form  the  blow-pipe  of  Guiana.  The 
two  ends  are  defended  that  so  they  may  not  split. 

The  arrow  is  from  nine  to  ten  inches  long.  It  is  made  out  of  the  leaf  of  a  species 
of  palm-tree,  hard  and  brittle,  and  pointed  as  sharp  as  a  needle.  About  an  inch  of 
the  pointed  end  is  poisoned.  The  other  end  is  burnt,  to  make  it  still  harder ;  and 
wild  cotton  is  put  round  it  for  about  an  inch  and  a-half.  This  must  be  just  large 
enough  to  fit  the  hollow  of  the  tube,  and  then  taper  oiF  to  nothing.  The  cotton  is 
tied  on  with  a  thread  of  the  silken  grass,  to  prevent  its  slipping  off  the  arrow.  The 
blow-pipe  will  send  an  arrow  300  feet. 

As  the  Indian  finds  his  game,  he  takes  a  poisoned  arrow  from  his  quiver,  puts  it 
in  the  blow-pipe,  and  collects  his  breath  for  the  fatal  puff.  Silent  and  swift  the 
arrow  flies,  and  seldom  fails  to  pierce  the  object  at  which  it  was  sent.  Should  the 
bird  take  wing,  his  flight  is  of  short  duration,  and  the  Indian,  following  the  direc- 
tion he  has  gone,  is  sure  to  find  him  dead  ! 


HEROISM  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 
By  Miss  H.  M.  Rathbone. 


No  v.— THE  TRIAL  OF  TRUTH. 

"  Oh,  John,  John,  if  you  won't  consider  how  can  you  be  so  cruel,  and  you  an  old 
yourself,  just  think  of  me.    What  will  a    man  now?" 

poor  lone  creature  like  myself  do  without  |  '*  That's  it,  wife ;  I  am  nigh  seventy 
you  ?  We  two  are  by  ourselves  in  this  years  of  age,  and  how  can  I  dare  to  stain 
w^eary  world,  and  have  neither  kith  nor  my  soul  with  falsehood,  when  I  know  I 
kin  to  care  for  us  ;  and  now  you  would  go    must  so  soon  stand  before  the  great 


and  leave  j^our  poor  old  wife,  sooner  tlian  ment  seat,  where  the  truth  cannot  be  hid? 
say  the  word  that  would  save  her  lieart  When  1  married  you,  Dora,  a  young  inno- 
from  breaking.  For  didn't  Mr.  Forbes  cent  girl,  yoi;  would  not  then  have  advised 
tell  us,  that,  if  you  pleaded  ^  Not  p:uilty,'  me  to  tell  a  lie  to  save  myself  from  shame." 
he  thought  there  was  not  sufficient  evi-  \  "  Oh,  John,  but  Mr.  Forbes  says  it  is 
dence  to  condemn  you  ?    Oh,  John,  John,   not  considered  falsehood  to  plead  *  Not 
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guilty '  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  he  says  " — 

"  Never  mind  what  he  or  any  of  those 
lawyers  tell  you.  It's  right  that,  in  a 
doubtful  case,  an  accused  person  should 
have  a  person  on  his  side,  to  plead  for  him, 
and  see  that  justice  is  done  him;  and  such 
a  person,  who  has,  perhapj,  only  done 
some  slight  piece  of  miscliiei  out  of  a  lot 
that  is  laid  to  his  charge,  may  be  right  in 
saying  he's  not  guilty.  But  mine's  a  clear 
case,  and  Dora,  you  should  help  me  to  do 
my  duty,  instead  of  trying  to  persuade  me 
to  do  wrong." 

"But  I  don't  think  it  is  your  duty, 
John." 

Here  the  conversation  w^as  interrupted 
by  the  jailer  and  his  attendants,  who  came 
to  conduct  their  prisoner  to  the  place  of 
trial.  Dora  wildly  flung  her  arms  round 
her  husband's  neck,  and  with  her  gray 
hairs  streaming  uncovered,  as  her  bonnet 
fell  to  the  ground,  she  knelt  at  his  feet, 
and  again  and  again  besought  him  not  to 
throw  away  his  last  chance,  and  make 
them  both  wretched  for  life.  The  jailer 
was  at  length  obliged  forcibly  to  separate 
her  from  tlie  prisoner,  and  to  send  for  a 
glass  of  cold  water  for  the  old  man,  whose 
struggles  for  composm-e  at  the  sight  of  his 
wife's  distress  caused  him  to  turn  faint. 
Fortunately  for  Dora,  she  lost  conscious- 
ness when  aware  that  her  husband  was 
actually  being  taken  away,  and  she  de- 
prived of  her  last  hope  of  altering  his  de- 
termination. 

A  previous  trial  w^as  not  yet  completed, 
and  in  the  interval  which  ensued  Mr. 
Forbes,  John  Copeland's  counsel,  and  Mr. 
Seymour,  his  landlord,  almost  overpowered 
the  poor  man's  conscientious  resolves  by 
their  united  persuasions,  and  their  joint 
representations  of  his  wife's  misery, 
while  prophesying  that,  at  her  time  of 
life,  his  sentence  of  transportation  w^ould 
kill  her  outright.  Copeland  looked  so 
utterly  miserable  while  they  spoke,  that 
both  gentlemen  trusted  they  had  succeeded, 
when  he  was  at  length  summoned  to  the  bar. 
The  indictment,  setting  forth  the  burning 
down  of  Farmer  Hodgson's  two  largest 
hay-stacks,  and  accusing  the  prisoner  of 
committing  this  act  of  incendiarism,  was 
then  read,  and  the  awful  question  put  to 
him,  whether  he  pleaded  guilty  or  not 
guilty.  2V  momentary  pause  ensued,  while 
all  present  regarded  the  venerable  w^hite- 
haired  man  with  anxious  interest,  as  they 
awaited  his  answer,  although  little  doubt 
was  entertained  that  he  would  declare  his 
innocence.  But  Copeland,  while  his  brow 
flushed,  firmly  replied,  ^^ Guilty,  my  Lord," 
and  a  murmur  of  regret  was  heard,  though 
far  above  it  arose  a  piercing  scream  from 
a  woman,  who  was  immediately  removed 


from  the  court.  Upon  being  asked  if  he 
had  anything  to  say  in  his  defence,  the 
prisoner  shortly  stated  the  provocation  he 
had  received  from  Farmer  Hodgson,  and 
which  had  made  him  commit  the  act  in 
question,  in  order  to  be  revenged  upon  his 
adversary.  He  concluded  by  saying  he 
knew  he  had  merited  punishment,  and 
would  sooner  endure  it  than  tell  a  false- 
hood when  standing  on  the  brink  of  the 
gi-ave. 

Mr.  Forbes  pleaded  for  mercy  in 
consideration  of  the  injury  received, 
which  had  induced  the  commission  of  the 
deed;  but  the  Judge,  tliough  he  said 
he  highly  honoured  the  upright  con- 
duct of  the  prisoner,  and  felt  sorry  to 
condemn  him  to  what,  at  his  age,  was 
equivalent  to  perpetual  banishment  from 
his  native  country,  could  have  no  hesita- 
tion as  to  his  own  duty ;  and  he  accor  d- 
ingly  proceeded  to  pass  the  sentence  of 
seven  years'  transportation,  after  w^hich 
the  prisoner  was  removed  from  tlie  bar. 

Copeland  dreaded  seeing  hid  wife  again, 
yet  he  longed  to  embrace  her,  and  to 
ask  her  pardon  for  the  pain  which  ho 
had  thus  been  obliged  to  inflict  upon  her 
in  her  old  age.  iiut  w'hen  he  was  re-con- 
ducted to  his  cell  she  was  not  there  to  re- 
ceive him,  and  he  began  to  fear  she  must 
be  too  ill  to  come.  It  w^as  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  his  anxiety  on  this  head  was 
relieved,  and  then  he  felt  all  the  more 
keenly  this  deprivation  of  her  society 
dviring  the  short  interval  which  elapsed 
before  the  convict-ship  sailed.  Neither 
did  he  see  her  again  while  in  prison,  and 
his  heart  sank  within  him  at  the  prospect 
of  quitting  England  in  disgrace,  and  with- 
out a  farewell  interview  with  her. 

For  the  last  two  days  before  his  depar- 
ture the  old  man  neither  ate  nor  slept,  and 
he  scarcely  seemed  aware  of  what  passed 
wliile  he  was  being  conveyed  with  many 
others  to  the  vessel  which  was  to  bear  the 
poor  guilty  creatures  thousands  of  miles 
from  all  they  loved.  But  when  the  anchor 
was  w^eighed,  Copeland  felt  himself  sud- 
denly enclosed  in  the  kind  arms  of  her  who 
had  been  his  companion  for  a  long  half- 
century,  and  who,  fearing  that  if  he  had 
known  of  her  intentions  he  would  not  have 
permitted  her  to  accompany  him,  had  thus 
kept  her  purpose  concealed  until  it  was 
too  late  to  change  it. 

For  three  years  longer  the  old  couple 
descended  the  hill  together,  and  then  Dora 
drooped  rapidly,  and  was  soon  laid  beneath 
the  vines  and  olives  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  Copeland  survived  the  term  of  his 
sentence,  and  lingered  another  year,  but 
he  did  not  return  to  England,  preferring 
to  laj^  his  bones  beside  those  of  his  wife. 
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BEAR  ON. 


Bear  on  !  what  though  life's  tide  may  be 
A  current  strong  opposing  thee, 
And  thou  hast  but  a  slender  sail 
To  spread  before  an  adverse  gale  ; 
When  trials  lash  the  waves  in  foam, 
And  thou  art  far  from  friends  and  homo, 
Yield  not  thy  spirit  to  despair, 
But  manfully  the  billows  dare  ; 
High  o'er  the  waters  wild  and  cold. 
Fix  thou  a  steadfast  eye  and  bold  ! 

Bear  on,  bear  bravely  on! 

Bear  on !  the  world  may  jeer  and  scoff, 
And  chosen  friends  may  cast  thee  off  : 
Stay  not  to  weep,  the  brittle  chain 
One  stormy  wind  could  break  in  twain. 
If  thou  hast  found  that  heart  untrue, 
Which  was  thy  hope,  thy  idol  too, 
Sink  not  in  sorrow's  depths  profound, 
Despair  will  never  heal  the  wound  ; 
Give  to  the  past  no  vain  regret, 
The  future  lies  before  thee  yet. 

Bear  on,  bear  bravely  on  ! 


Bear  on  !  does  thy  repining  eye 
Sec  worthless  man  exaltea  high  ? 
While  modest  merit  sinks  forlorn, 
In  cold  neglect  and  bitter  scorn. 
Oh,  never  from  the  tempted  heart, 
Lot  thine  integrity  depart! 
When  disappointment  tills  thy  cup, 
Undaunted,  nobly  drink  it  up. 
Truth  will  prevail,  and  Justice  show 
Her  tardy  honours  sure,  though  slow. 
Bear  on,  bear  bravely  on  ! 

Bear  on !  our  life  is  not  a  dream, 
Though  often  sucli  its  mazes  seem; 
We  were  not  born  to  lives  of  ease, 
Ourselves  alone  to  aid  and  please. 
To  each  a  daily  task  is  given, 
A  labour  which  shall  fit  for  Heaven. 
When  duty  calls,  let  love  grow  warm, 
Amid  the  sunshine  and  the  storm. 
With  Faith  life's  triads  boldly  breast, 
And  come  a  conqueror  to  thy  rest. 

Bear  on,  bear  bravely  on  ! 


Process  of  Cheesemaking  in  Cheshire. — The  process  is  carried  on  during  the  day,  the 
preceding  evening's  milk  being  mixed  with  the  morning's  milk,  so  that  it  may  be  all  "  set  "  and 
made  into  cheese  by  one  instead  of  two  operations.  It  is  of  much  consequence  that  the  milji- 
house  be  sweet  and  cool,  as  if  the  evening's  milk  is  in  the  least  sour,  the  next  day's  cheese  will 
be  sour.  In  cold  weather  it  is  necessary  to  warm  a  portion  of  the  evening's  milk  before  mixing 
it,  but  in  summer  the  heat  of  the  morning's  milk  is  generally  sufficient  to  bring  the  whole  to 
the  proper  temperature  for  setting.  Thermometers  are  scarcely  ever  used  in  a  dairy,  but  the 
temperature  at  which  the  milk  is  coagulated  is  believed  to  range  between  75  and  85  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Before  adding  the  evening's  milk  a  small  part  of  the  cream  is  skimmed  off  for 
butter,  the  froth  and  bubbles  being  carefully  taken  off,  as  the  air  they  contain  is  sux)posed  to 
be  injurious.  From  the  morning's  milk  in  the  cheese  tub  tlie  bubbles  are  also  carefully 
skimmed  off  and  broken.  In  little  more  than  an  hour  the  curd  will  be  ready  for  "  breaking," 
which  is  effected  by  passing  the  *'  curd  breaker  "  very  slowly  through  it.  The  whey  is  then 
carefully  taken  off,  and  the  curd  placed  in  a  basket  in  wliich  a  coarse  cheese  cloth  has  been  first 
laid.  In  tliis  it  remains  till  the  whey  is  sufficiently  removed  to  admit  of  the  curd  being  salted. 
The  quantity  of  salt  is  not  very  definite,  and  is  regulated  by  the  taste  of  the  dairymaid.  Tlie 
average  in  a  first-rate  dairy  is  1  lb.  of  salt  for  40  lb.  of  dried  cheese,  or  about  40  gallons  of  milk. 
After  the  salt  has  been  completely  intermixed  with  the  finely-broken  curd,  the  curd  is  placed  in 
the  cheese  vat,  which  is  put  under  a  lever  press,  and  iron  skewers  are  stuck  through  the  holes  in 
the  vat,  in  which  they  remain  a  few  minutes,  and  are  then  withdrawn  to  allow  the  whey  to  run 
off.  The  cheese  is  then  taken  out  of  the  press  to  be  "  dried."  A  strong  canvas  bandage,  about 
two  inches  broad,  is  wound  tightly  round  the  cheese  to  keep  it  in  sliape  and  prevent  cracking. 
In  this  state  it  is  placed  in  the  drying-house  or  cheese-room,  where  it  is  daily  turned  and  wiped 
with  a  cloth.  The  bandage  is  kept  on  the  cheese  in  many  dairies  till  it  is  sold,  bemg  changed 
and  a  fresh  one  put  on  when  it  is  removed  from  the  dairy  to  the  cheese  loft;  the  cheese  varying 
from  50  lb.  to  1201b.  in  size,  the  largest  size,  if  of  the  same  quality,  bringing  the  highest  price. 
Butter  is  made  from  the  whey -ere  am,  which  is  skimmed  off  as  the  whey  is  slowly  scalded. 
With  this  is  frequently  mixed  the  portion  of  cream  which  has  been  taken  off  the  evening's  milk, 
and  where  the  management  is  good  the  butter  so  produced  is  of  superior  quality,  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  best.  Besides  the  cheese,  each  cow  yields  from  15  lb.  to  20  lb.  of  butter 
during  the  season.  The  yield  of  cheese  is  very  various,  being  dependant  on  the  quality  of  tlie 
stock  and  the  pasture,  the  supply  of  winter  food,  and  tlie  skill  of  the  dairyman.  It  may  be 
stated  at  2g  cwt.  per  cow  on  the  poorest  to  4  cwt.  on  the  better  description  of  farms. 
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AN  AMERICAN  UPON  ENGLISH  REFORMS. 

By  H.  B.  Staunton. 


RELIGIOUS  TOLERATION. 


For  centuries  it  was  a  settled  maxim  in 
England,  that  the  only  sure  way  to  convert 
a  heretic   was   to  put  him  to  death.     All 
dominant   sects  have  been  persecutors  in 
their  turn.      With  the   advancing  light  of 
civilization,  the  dungeon  andthe  pillory  were 
substitute  A,  for  the  scaffold   and  the  stake, 
and  at  length  these  in  turn  gave  way  to  pe- 
cuniary fines  and  civil  disabilities.  Though 
it  is  long  since  the  fires  of  Smithfield  were 
lighted  for  the  punishment  of  heresy,  it  is 
only  twenty  years  since  the  grosser  penalties 
against  the   exercise  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science  were  erased  from  the  statute  book. 
The  full  measure  of  religious   liberty  has 
>et  to  be  achieved.    The  struggle  between 
right  aud  prerogative,  which  has  agitated 
the  kingdom  for  the  past  half-century,  has 
not    been    confined    to    civil    institutions. 
The  mitre  of  the   archbishop  has  not  been 
deemed  more  sacred  from  scrutiny  than  the 
crown  of  the  monarch.    The  Church  as  well 
as  the  State  has  been  shaken  by  the   earth- 
quake tread  of  Reform.    Prominent  among 
the  divines  of  our  time,  who  have  materially 
contributed  to  these  results,   stand  Robert 
Hall,  John  Angell  James,  Ralph  Wardlaw, 
Thomas  Chalmers,  and  Baptist  W.  Noel. 
But  the  tree  of  toleration,  whose  fruits  the 
people  of  England  are  now  gathering,  was 
planted  long  ago  by  hallowed  hands.     Dis- 
tinguished among  those   who,   in  the   ex- 
pressive phrase  of  Burke,  early  preached 
and  practised  ''  the  dissidence  of  Dissent, 
and  the    protestantism    of  the  Protestant 
religion,"     are     Baxter,    Owen,     Calamy, 
Howe,  Flavel,  Henry,  Bunyan,  Bates,  Dodd- 
ridge,  Law,    Watts,     and  Fuller;     names 
illustrious  in  the  annals  of  Nonconformity, 
whose  writings  exerted   a   wide   influence 
among   their  contemporaries,   and  in   our 
day  are  the  text  books  of    the  profoundest 
theologians,  and  the  solace  and  guide  of  the 
most  humble  and  devout  of  the  unlearned 
classes. 

In  tracing  the  origin  of  recent  reforms  in 
the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  England, 
due  credit  should  be  given  to  the  Puritans 
of  the  times  of  Cromwell.  In  the  con- 
vulsions of  1642-9,  the  English  Church 
establishment,  the  power  which  had  held 
the  national  conscience  in  awe  for  more 
than  a  century,  was  overthrown,  and  Puri- 
tanismbecame  the  prevailing  religion  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  professors  of  the 
new  faith  were  distinguished  for  a  strange 
mixture  of  austere  piety  and  wild  fana- 
ticism—the natural  product  of  the  times  in 


which  they  lived.  If  they  were  guilty  of 
excesses,  no  wonder.  The  tightest  band 
breaks  with  the  wildest  power.  Whatever  ex- 
travagances may  be  laid  to  their  charge,  were 
the  spontaneous  out-gush  of  the  soul,  when 
freedom  of  opinion,  suddenly  let  loose  front 
the  thraldom  of  ages,  found  itself  in  a  large 
place.  Our  Puritan  fathers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  by  the  recoil  of  the  revolu- 
tionary wave,  found  themselves  stand- 
ing on  the  terra  Jirma  of  the  rights  of 
conscience,  high  above  the  reach  of  the 
returning  surge.  They  must  have  been 
more  than  mortal,  had  they  not  roamed 
far  and  wide  over  the  fair  country  which 
spread  its  tempting  landscape  around  them. 
They  were  like  captives  suddenly  released 
from  the  galling  chains  and  stifling  atmo- 
sphere of  the  slave-ship,  who  tread  Elysian 
fields  and  inhale  the  intoxicating  air  of 
God's  unfettered  winds.  It  is  an  evidence 
of  their  sincerity  that  they  carried  their 
religion  into  everything,  even  their  fighting 
and  their  politics.  Bodies  of  their  troops, 
often  dispensing  with  what  they  denomi* 
nated  the  carnal  drum  and  fife,  marched  to 
the  harmony  of  David's  Psalms,  sung  to 
the  tunes  of  Mear  and  Old  Hundred. 
Sermons,  extending  in  length  to  six  and 
eight  hours,  were  preached  to  the  regi- 
ments, by  chaplains  mounted  on  artillery 
carriages.  The  camp  of  the  revolutionists 
was  not  more  the  scene  of  rigid  military 
drilling  than  of  warm  discussions  on  the 
five  cardinal  points  of  their  faith.  The 
Roundheads  in  Parliament  engaged  in  de- 
bates on  original  sin,  and  the  scriptural 
mode  of  baptism,  as  well  as  upon  laws  con- 
cerning the  civil  and  military  affairs  of  the 
State.  The  very  names  which  figure  in  the 
transactions  of  those  times  indicate  the 
spirit  of  the  age. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  the  man  of  his  age,  and 
whose  impartial  biography  is  yet  unwritten, 
was  the  soul  of  old  Puritanism,  and  the 
warrior-apostle  of  religious  toleration.  He 
maintained  this  priceless  principle  in  stormy 
debate,  on  the  floor  of  Parliament,  against 
the  passive  obedience  of  the  Churchman, 
and  the  uniformity  of  the  Presbyterian ; 
and  defended  it  amid  the  blaze  and'  roar  of 
battle  against  the  brilliant  gallantry  of 
Rupert  and  the  fiery  assaults  of  Lesley. 
The  **  Ironsides"  of  the  revolutionary  force's, 
composed  of  the  Independents  of  Hunting- 
donshire, constituting  the  ''imperial  guard** 
of  the  republican  army,  were  raised  and 
disciplined  by  Cromwell,      Through  long 
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training,  in  the  camp  and  the  conventicle, 
he  had  fired  them  with  a  hatred  of  tyranny, 
which  triumphed  in  after-years  on  many  a 
field  under  his  leadership.  The  liistoric 
pen  of  England  has  done  injustice  to  him 
and  to  them.  The  reason  is  obvious.  That 
pen  has  not  been  held  by  their  friends,  but 
their  enemies.  For  a  hundred  years  suc- 
ceeding Cromwell's  time  the  English  scholar 
and  historian  was  dependent  on  the  rich 
and  noble  for  patronage  and  bread.  He 
must  have  been  a  rare  man  who  coveted 
opprobrium  and  penury,  by  writing  against 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  institutions,  hoary 
with  age,  and  venerated  by  the  great  mass 
of  his  countrymen.  And  these  very  insti- 
tutions Cromwell  and  his  followers  had 
temporarily  overthrown.  Can  we  expect 
the  levelled  to  do  justice  to  the  leveller  ? 
English  historians  have  written  of  him  and 
them  as  the  beaten  always  write  of  the 
beaters — as  the  scattered  of  the  scatterers 
—the  vanquished  of  the  victors.  Admitting 
their  extravagances  and  their  austere  sec- 
tarianism, the  impartial  pen  will  record  of 
the  Puritans  of  IGla,  that  they  exhibited 
many  of  the  fruits  of  a  sincere  piety,  and 
fostered  the  germ  of  that  toleration  which 
blends  the  dignity  of  free  thought  with  the 
humility  of  Christian  charity.  Their  de- 
scendants have  exhibited  all  the  heroic 
virtues  of  their  fathers,  tempered  with  the 
liberalizing  influences  of  succeeding  gene- 
rations. Eminent  for  learning  and  piety, 
they  have  been  the  patrons  of  all  the  arts 
which  adorn  and  purify  mankind,  and,  in 
the  darkest  hours  of  the  paity  of  progress 
and  reform,  have  been  true  to  the  good 
cause.  The  scion  from  the  parent  stock, 
planted  by  the  pilgrims  at  Plymouth  (New 
England)  in  1620,  struck  its  roots  deep  into 
the  soil  of  America,  and  myriads  in  all  the 
States  of  that  great  confederacy  now  re- 
pose under  its  overshadowing  foliage,  and 
pluck  the  fruits  of  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom from  its  spreading  branches. 

The  power  of  the  Established  Church  re- 
ceived a  blow  in  the  Civil  Wars  from  which 
it  never  fully  recovered.  At  the  Restora- 
tion, under  Charles  II.,  advantage  was 
taken  of  a  real  or  fancied  dread  of  the  in- 
crease of  Popery  in  the  kingdom,  to  obtain 
the  acquiescence  of  the  Dissenters  in  the 
adoption  of  laws  favouring  episcopal  su- 
premacy^ and  which  were  subsequently  em- 
ployed to  oppress  Protestant  Noncon- 
formists. The  chief  of  these  were  the 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  to  the  enact- 
ment, operation,  and  final  repeal  of  which 
the  reader's  attention  is  invited. 

Says  the  complacent  Blacks  tone — '*  In 
order  the  better  to  secure  the  Established 
Church  against  perils  from  Nonconformis's 
Qf  all  denominations,  Infidels,  Turks,  Jews, 


Heretics,  Papists,  and  Sectaries,  there  are 
two  bulwarks  erected,  called  the  Corporation 
and  Test  Acts.  By  the  former  (enacted  in 
1661)  no  person  can  be  leg?illy  elected  to 
any  ofhce  relatinrr  to  the  government  of 
any  city  or  corporation,  unless,  within  a 
twelvemonth  before  he  has  received  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup-ier  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of^ngland ;  and 
he  is  also  enjoined  to  take  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy  at  the  same  time 
that  he  takes  the  oath  of  office ;  or,  in  de- 
fault of  either  of  these  requisites,  such 
election  shall  be  void.  The  other,  called 
the  Test  Act  (enacted  in  1683)  directs  all 
officers,  civil  and  military,  to  take  the  oaths 
and  make  the  declaration  against  transub- 
stantiation,  in  any  of  the  King's  courts  at 
Westminster,  or  at  the  quarter  sessions, 
within  six  months  after  their  admission  ; 
and  also  within  three  months  to  receive  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  according 
to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  England,  in 
some  public  church,  immediately  after 
divine  service  and  sermon,  and  to  deliver 
into  court  a  certificate  thereof,  signed  by 
the  minister  and  churchwardens,  and  also 
to  prove  the  same  by  two  credible  v.it- 
nesses,  upon  forfeiture  of  £500,  and  dis- 
ability to  hold  the  same  office."  The  dis- 
abilities operated  still  further.  By  subse- 
quent enactments,  if  any  person  held  office 
without  submitting  to  the  tests,  he  was  not 
only  fined  £500,  but  was  for  ever  incapaci- 
tated from  prosecuting  any  action  in  the 
courts  of  law  or  equity,  from  beii.g  the 
guardian  of  a  child,  or  the  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator of  a  deceased  person,  or  re- 
ceiving a  legacy.  By  subsequent  legisla- 
tion the  same  tests,  except  the  sacrament, 
were  exacted  of  various  classes  of  persons 
not  holding  civil  or  military  offices,  such  as 
dissenting  ministers,  practitioners  of  the 
law,  teachers  of  schools  or  pupils,  members 
of  colleges  who  had  attained  the  age  of 
eighteen,  &c. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts  were  passed  when  England  was 
alarmed  at  a  threatened  invasion  of  Popery, 
and  their  penalties  were  intended  to  be 
aimed  chiefly  at  Papists,  though  their 
sweeping  provisions  included  all  classes  of 
Nonconformists.  The  Protestant  Dis- 
senters, through  fear  of  the  Catholics,  con- 
sented to  be  placed  under  the  general 
anathema,  with  a  sort  of  understanding 
that,  when  the  danger  was  over,  they  should 
be  relieved  from  its  pressure.  They  lived 
long  enough  to  repent  of  their  folly. 

These  acts  were  not  only  a  gross  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  conscience,  but  were 
injurious  to  the  public  weal  in  many  re- 
spects, and  beneficial  in  none.  Whilst  they 
never  made  one  Chriitian,  they  deprived 
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the  State  of  the  services  of  many  of  its  best 
and  bravest  citizens,  drove  much  of  learning 
and  piety  from  the  pulpit,  and  genius  and 
promise  froi)^  the  university.  By  making 
the  profession  of  a  particular  creed  a  neces- 
sary qualification  for  office,  and  the  re- 
ception of  the  Lord's  Supper  according  to  a 
prescribed  ritual  the  passport  to  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  advancement,  they  degraded 
the  holiest  rites  of  religion,  brought  an- 
nually to  the  communion-table  of  the  Esta- 
blishment thousands  of  hypocrites,  and 
placed  constantly  at  its  altars  hundreds  of 
horse-racing  and  fox-hunting  clergymen. 
They  were  a  perpetual  source  of  annoyance 
to  Dissenters  who  would  not  barter  their 
faith  for  place  and  pelf,  by  subjecting  them 
to  prosecutions  for  refusing  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  offices  to  which  they  had  been 
maliciously  elected,  to  be  followed  by  ruin- 
ous fines  or  long  imprisonments.  In  a 
single  year  (1736)  £20,700  were  raised  from 
fines  imposed  on  Dissenters  who  conscien- 
tiously refused  to  serve  in  the  office  of 
sherifl";  and  for  a  long  time  it  was  the 
custom  of  municipal  corporations  to  elect 
Dissenters  to  office,  and  then  enrich  their 
coffers  from  fines  levied  upon  them  for 
refusing  to  receive  the  qualifying  tests.  At 
length  the  common  oppression  drove  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  Dissenters  into  a 
formidable  union  for  the  restoration  of  their 
common  rights. 

Kepeated  efforts  were  made  for  the  re- 
peal of  these  acts.  Protestant  Dissenters, 
having  suffered  their  penalties  for  nearly  a 
century,  grew  numerous  and  influential, 
when  Parliament,  instead  of  boldly  meeting 
the  question  of  repeal,  began  to  temporize, 
and  grudgingly  ameliorated  a  grievance 
which  it  had  not  the  grace  to  wholly  abro- 
gate. It  commenced  the  practice  of  passing, 
at  the  close  of  each  session,  amnesty  bills, 
exempting  Dissenters,  who  had  violated  the 
acts,  from  the  operation  of  their  penalties  : 
and  so  framing  the  bills  as  to  cover  not  only 
past  offences,  but  all  which  might  be  com- 
mitted before  the  close  of  the  next  session, 
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when  another  bill  would  be  enacted.     Thiail 
relieved     Dissenters     from    practical    op- 
pression under  these  acts,  for  some  eighty 
years  previous  to  their  final  repeal. 

But,  so  intelligent   and  high-minded 
portion  of  the  State   were  not  content  to 
receive  rights  inherent  and  immutable,  as 
an  annual  boon  from  the  Legislature.     The 
struggle  for  unqualified  repeal  never  ceased 
till  the  disgraceful  acts  were  blotted  from 
the  statute  book.    On  the  26th  of  February, 
1828,  was  struck  the  first  successful  blow 
against  the  religious  persecution  of  ages. 
Lord  John  Russell  moved  that  the  House 
resolve  its«lf  into  a  committee  to  take  into 
consideration  the  regulations  of  the  Corpo-   i 
ration  and  Test  Acts.     A  stormy  debate 
followed,  and  at  length  a  division  showed 
237  for  the  motion,  and  193  against  it.     In 
committee.   Ministers  entreated    earnestly 
for  delay,  but  a  resolution  was  adopted  for 
the  instant  repeal  of  the  acts.   A  bill,  based 
on   this   resolution,    was    introduced,   and 
passed  its  second  reading.     The  Bishop  of- 
Oxford  reilt  his  robes,  and  Lord  Eldon  shed 
many   tears — but   all  in  vain.     After  wit- 
nessing the  temper  of  the  House,  Mr.  Peel 
declared  that   he  was  prepared  to  dismiss 
from  his  mind  every  idea  of  adhering  to  the 
existing   laws,    and   only  asked   for  some 
slight  modifications   in   the   pending   bill. 
His  request  being  complied  with,  Ministers 
withdrew  from  the  contest,  and  speedily  the 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  the  offspring  of 
a  grim  and  bigoted  age,  ceased  to  be  the 
law  of  the  realm. 

This  was  the  first  cardinal  measure  which 
the  modern  Reformers  had  carried  through 
Parliament  (the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
and  the  melioration  of  the  criminal  code 
were  advocated  by  the  chiefs  of  both  parties) 
during  a  conflict  of  nearly  half  a  century. 
It  was  hailed  as  an  era  in  the  contests  of  the 
people  with  absolute  power  ;  the  harbinger 
of  better  days  to  come  ;  and  was  the  first 
in  a  series  of  still  more  glorious  achieve- 
ments. 


RICHES. 


It  is  the  mind  that  maketh  good  or  ill, 

That  maketh  wretch  or  happy,  rich  or  i)Oor  ; 
For  some  that  hath  abundance  at  his  will 

Hath  not  enough,  but  wants  in  greater  store  ; 

And  other  that  hath  little  asks  no  more. 
But  in  that  little  is  both  rich  and  wise  : 

For  wisdom  is  most  riches  ;  fools,  therefore, 
They  are  which  fortunes  do  by  vowes  devize, 
Since  each  unto  himself  his  life  may  fortunize. — Spunbee. 
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SKETCHES  FROM  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 
By  T.  HuiiDUs  D. 


CLIMATOLOGY. 


Humboldt  says  :  **  The  term  climate,  taken 
ill  its  most  general  sense,  indicates  all  the 
changes  in  the  atmosphere  which  sensibly 
affect  our  organs,  as  temperature,  humidity, 
variations  in  the  barometrical  pressure,  the 
calm  state  of  the  air,  or  the  action  of  oppo- 
site winds,  the  amount  of  electiic  tension, 
the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  or  its  admix- 
ture with  more  or  less  noxious  gaseous  ex- 
halations, and  finally,  the  degree  of  ordi- 
nary transparency  and  clearness  of  the  sky, 
which  is  not  only  important  with  respect  to 
the  increased  radiation  from  the  earth,  the 
organic  development  of  plants,  and  the 
ripening  of  fruits,  but  also,  with  reference 
to  its  influence  on  the  feelings  and  mental 
condition  of  man." 

The  latitude  of  a  country  is  supposed  by 
a  numerous  class  to  point  out  at  a  glance 
the  climatic  condition  of  that  locality  ;  but 
upon  examination  it  will  be  foimd  that, 
although  the  temperature  of  countries  be- 
comes colder  as  we  recede  from  the  equator, 
yet  latitude  is  only  one,  out  of  a  numerous 
host  of  other  causes,  which  tends  to  modify 
climates. 

"We  shall  first  point  out  variations  in  the 
climates  of  places  lying  in  the  same  paral- 
lels, and  then  endeavour  to  account  for  the 
apparent  anomaly. 

Ijefore  entering  upon  an  examination  of 
the  present  prevailing  climates,  we  may  no- 
tice that  geognostical  surveys  prove  that  a 
great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  cli- 
mates of  the  northern  hemisphere.  From 
careful  and  laborious  examinations  of  the 
fossil  remains  found  in  the  older  strata,  the 
most  eminent  philosophers  are  now  con- 
vinced that  the  temperature  of  the  northern 
regions  of  the  world  was  formerly  much 
hotter  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Fossil 
remains  of  shells  are  now  found  to  have 
their  species  represented  by  living  orders, 
which,  however,  only  inhabit  tropical  seas. 
The  fossil  coralline  formations  prove  that 
our  seas  were  once  tenanted  by  animals 
which  are  now  found  only  in  hotter  regions ; 
the  remains  of  the  immense  mastodon, 
which  are  found  entombed  in  ice  in  Siberia, 
the  fossil  relics  of  immense  reptiles  of  the 
crocodile  nature,  now  found  in  abundance  in 
the  secondary  formations,  prove  that 
northern  climates  must  once  have  been 
similar  to  those  of  the  tropical  regions  of 
the  present  day ;  but  the  most  conclusive 
evidence  on  this  point  is  furnished  by  the 
coal-fields,  or  carboniferous  deposits  :  these, 
as  it  is  well  known,  consist  of  vegetable  re- 


mains ;  and  upon  examination    it  will  be 
found  that  the  flora  consisted  nearly  exclu- 
sively of  large  vascular  cryptogamic  plants,* 
According  to  M.  Ad.  JJrongniart,  "  There 
existed  at  that  epoch  Equiseta  upwards  of 
ten  feet  high,  and  from  five  to  six  inches  in 
diameter,  tree  ferns  or  plants  allied  to  them 
from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  abores- 
cent  Lycopodiacese  from   sixty  to  seventy 
feet     high."       The     present    climates     of 
northern  lands  are  not  by  far  hot  enough  to 
support  such  prolific  vegetation ;  and   we 
find  vegetables  of  the  above    class   attain 
only  a  very  diminutive   size    in  temperate 
regions,  while  in  the  torrid  zones  similar 
species  are  found,  which  approach  in  mag- 
nitude   much    more  nearly    to   the   plants 
which  are  now  found  to  constitute  the  coal 
fields.     Some  have  attempted  to  prove  that 
the  masses  of  vegetat'on  which  compose  the 
carboniferous  strata  have  not  grown  near  to 
the  localities  where  they  are  now  found,  but 
that    they  are  the   results   of  currents   of 
rivers  and  oceans  which  have   borne  them 
to   their    present   positions :    this    theory, 
however,   is  untenable,   for  when  we  con- 
sider upon  the  fact  that  the  impressions  of 
the  leaves  are  to  be  found,  marked  with  all 
their  pristine  beauty,  upon   the   adjoining 
stratum, f  we  must  confess  that  such  tender 
substances  could  never  have  retained  their 
forms  so  perfectly  had  they  been  exposed  to 
the  action  of  currents  ;    and  further,    had 
the  plants  been  long  exposed  to  the  action 
of  streams,  as  must  have  been  the  case  had 
they  been  deposited  by  water  in  their  pre- 
sent positions,  the  leaves  would  have  been 
decomposed.     There  can,  therefore,  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  plants  have  flourished 
near  to  the  localities  where  they  are  now 
found  in  the  fossil  state. 

Many  theories  have  been  advanced  to  ac- 
count for  the  diminution  of  the  temperature 
of  the  northern  and  arctic  regions ;  it  has 
been  stated  that  the  axis  of  the  globe  was 
formerly  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  that  throughout  the  world  an 
equal  temperature  prevailed,  until  by  a 
great  convulsion  the  axis  lost  its  perpen- 
dicularity and  occasioned  great  variations 
of  climate  :  astronomical  researches  have 
proved  that  this  theory  is  untenable.  Some 
geologists  have  supposed  that  the  globe 
was  formerly  in  a  very  extremely  heated 
condition,   and  that  the  radiation  of  heat 


■*  Principles  of  Geology. 
+  Lindley  and  Hutton's  Fossil  Flora. 
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from  the  earth's  surface  has  reduced  the 
temperature  from  an  excessively  hot  state 
to  its  present  condition.  La  Place,  how- 
over,  has  shown  that  for  the  last  two  thou- 
sand years  our  globe  has  not  contracted  in 
any  appreciable  degree,  which  would  have 
been  the  case  had  the  cooling  process  been 
going  on  sensibly  during  that  time.  Astro- 
nomers and  mathematicians  have  inquired 
what  effect  a  variation  of  the  eccentricity 
of  the  earth's  orbit  would  have  on  the  cli- 
mates of  the  earth.  According  to  Sir  J. 
Herschel,  the  eccentricity  is  constantly  di- 
minishing ;  consequently,  the  amount  of 
solar  heat  radiated  to  this  globe  is  decreas- 
ing. M.  Arago,  however,  considers  the  ir- 
regularity of  the  earth's  orbit  can  never 
considerably  alter  the  amount  of  heat 
radiated  from  the  sun.  Sir  C.  Lyell  main- 
tains, with  great  probability,  and  with  such 
clearness  as  to  entitle  his  theory  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a  solution  of  this  phenomena, 
that  the  changes  of  climate  have  resulted 
from  alterations  in  the  relative  position  of 
the  sea  and  land.  That  these  causes  can 
produce  these  effects  wiil  be  evident  to  all 
who  study  the  works  of  the  above-named 
geologist,  in  which  it  is  clearly  proved 
that  much  of  the  land  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  has  been  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  at  a  comparatively  recent  date. 
Sir  Charles  says — *'  There  appear  grounds 
for  inferring  that  the  eras  of  the  principal 
alterations  in  climate,  as  deduced  from 
fossil  remains,  were  coincident  with  the 
periods  of  the  most  remarkable  changes  in 
the  former  position  of  sea  and  land.  A 
wide  expanse  of  ocean,  interspersed  with 
islands,  seems  to  have  pervaded  the 
northern  hemisphere  at  the  periods  when 
the  transition  and  carboniferous  rocks  were 
formed,  and  the  temperature  was  then  hot- 
test and  most  uniform.  Subsequent  modi- 
fications in  climate  accompanied  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  secondary  formations,  when 
repeated  changes  were  effected  in  the  phy- 
sical geography  of  our  northein  latitudes. 
Lastly,  the  refrigeration  became  most  de- 
cided, and  the  climate  most  nearly  assimi- 
lated to  that  now  enjoyed,  when  the  lands 
in  Europe  and  northern  Asia  had  attained 
their  full  extension,  and  the  mountain 
chains  their  actual  height." 

We  must  now  leave  this  interesting  field 
of  inquiry,  and  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  the  climatic  phenomena  of  our  own  times. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  place  the  masses  of  existing  lands 
n  such  a  position  that  an  uniform  climate 
should  prevail  over  the  whole  globe ;  it  is, 
however,  a  great  blessing  granted  to  hu- 
manity that  the  climates  of  various  countries 
differ  so  essentially.  It  is  this  circumstance 
which  gives  rise  to  the  commercial  pros- 


perity of  the  whole  world.  If  every  climate 
were  equally  suitable  for  the  production  ot 
all  the  animal  and  vegetable  products  re- 
quired by  man,  industry  and  talent  would 
be  unstimulated  ;  but  as  it  is,  the  people  of 
every  nation  are  required  to  bend  all  their 
energies  to  facilitate  and  encourage  the 
natural  productions  of  their  own  lands,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  receive 
in  exchange  from  other  countries  those 
things  which  are  become  necessary  wants 
of  life,  but  which  can  only  be  obtained  by 
giving  for  them  the  superabundance  of 
those  things  which  our  own  climate  is  ca- 
pable of  rearing.  An  uniform  climate 
would  be  a  curse  to  the  whole  world ;  to 
the  variations  which  now  exist  we  owe  in  a 
great  measure  our  civilization  and  refine- 
ment ;  men  are  now,  throughout  the  world, 
to  a  great  extent  dependent  upon  each 
other,  and  the  difference  in  climates  cements 
the  mutual  interests  of  nations. 

To  Alexander  Von  Humboldt  are  we  in- 
debted for  reducing  our  knowledge  of  cli- 
matology to  somewhat  of  a  system.  This 
distinguished  philosopher  has  supposed  an 
imaginary  set  of  lines  to  be  drawn  through 
those  places  possessing  the  same  mean 
temperatures  :  one  set  of  lines,  however, 
was  not  sufficient  to  effect  this  classifica- 
tion ;  some  districts  have  the  same  mean 
annual  temperature,  but  the  summer  and 
winter  heat  much  greater,  or  less.  Hum- 
boldt, therefore,  established  three  sets  of 
lines  of  equal  temperatures :  the  Isoiher- 
mal^  or  lines  of  mean  annual ;  Isotheral^ 
or  lines  of  mean  summer  heat ;  and  the 
Isochimenalf  or  lines  of  mean  winter  heat. 
Near  the  equator  these  lines  are  parallel, 
but  they  gradually  deviate  from  each  other 
as  they  approach  the  poles,  until,  in  many 
cases,  the  difference  is  remarkable.  The 
isothermal  line,  which  passes  through 
Canada  in  latitude  47  degrees,  passes 
through  latitude  69  degrees,  and  then  de- 
scends through  Sweden  and  Norway,  about 
65  degrees,  —  thus  showing  that  places 
lying  as  much  as  22  degrees  of  latitude 
apart  have  the  same  mean  annual  tem- 
perature. The  line  which  passes  through 
London  also  passes  below  Pekin,  in  China, 
12  degrees  further  south.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  of  Nain,  in  Labrador,  in  lati- 
tude 57  degrees  10  m.,  is  25*4  degrees 
Fahrenheit ;  while  that  of  New  Archangel, 
in  Russian  America,  is  44*4  degrees, — a 
difference  of  temperature  of  above  19  de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Western 
Europe  is  higher  than  that  of  Eastern 
America,  as  the  following  table  will 
prove  : — 
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Western  Europe,  likewise,  has  a  higher 
mean  temperature  than  Eastern  Asia*  The 
temperature  of  the  antarctic  regions  is  found 
to  be  lower  than  that  of  the  arctic;  thus, 
in  Georgia,  situate  in  latitude   54   degrees 
S.,  in  the  same  parallel  as   Yorkshire,  the 
snow  line  is  as  low  as  the  level  of  the  sea.f 
The  snow  line   (or    the    boundary    above 
which  the  snow  never  melts)  on  the  9iorth 
side  of  the  Himalaya,  is   16,630  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  while  en  the  southern 
side  it  is  12,982   feet  only    above   the  sea 
level.J    This   most  singular   phenomenon 
is  indisputable,  though  for  a  long  time  the 
fact  was  controverted  both  in  England  and 
India.    The  high  lands  of  Thibet  cause  the 
snow  line  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the 
mountains    to    lie    higher     than     on    the 
southern  side.     Many  countries   and   dis- 
tricts which  have  the   same   mean   annual 
temperature,  have  summer  and  winter  of  a 
very     different     intensity  ;    consequently, 
climates  having  great  variations  between 
the    mean    summer    and   winter   heat  are 
known  as  excessive ;  §  those  in  which  the 
seasons  are  nearly  alike  are  termed  insular. 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  says  the  northern  part  of 
China     and    the   Atlantic    region   of   the 
United  States   exhibit  excessive  climates. 
We  find  at  New  York,  says  Humboldt,  the 
summer  of  Rome  and  the  winter  of  Copen- 
hagen ;  at  Quebec,    the   summer  of  Paris 
and  the  winter  of  Petersburg  ;    at  Pekin, 
in  China,  where  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  year  is  that  of  the  coast  of  Brittany, 
the  scorching  heats  of  summer  are  greater 
than  at  Cairo,  and  the  winter  is  as  rigorous 
as  at  Upsala. 

Having  thus  shown  thatlatitude  is  only 
one  of  the  causes  which  tend  to  produce 
differences  of  climates,  we  will  proceed  to 
show  how  these  variations  are  brought  about. 
It  will  be  readily  understood  that  as  certain 
causes  tend  to  modify  climates,  so  some  are 

^^.instrumental  in  raising,  others  in  lowering 
the  temperature. 

Elevation  of  land  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  is  one  of  the  causes  which  lower  the 
temperature   of  climates  ;    the  higher   we 

Aaf>cend  above  the  ocean,  the  colder  the  sur- 

*  Milner— Lyell. 

t  Principles  of  Geolog-y.    Ibid. 

t  Humboldt's  Cosmos.    \  Buflfon, 


rounding    air  naturally   becoines.      From 
many  places  in  the  tropics  a  journey  of  a 
few  hours'  duration  will  enable  a  traveller 
to  pass  from  a  zone  of  almost  insupportable 
heat  to  a  region  where  the  snow  never  quits 
the  ground.*      On  Mount  Etna  seven  dis- 
tinct botanical  zones  may  be  noticed.     The 
llev.    Thomas  Milner   says:    *'  Seven  dis- 
tinct botiinical   regions    are   noticed  upon 
Etna  :  the  Jirst,  or  lowe  t,  is  confined  to  the 
elevation  of  about  a  liundred  feet  above  the 
level   of  the   sea.     Here   the  palm-tree  is 
met  with,  the  banana,  the  Indian  fig,  and 
the  sugar   cane,    with    varieties  of  minosa 
and  acacia  in  the  gardens,  which  require  a 
conservatory    in     the     northern    parts    of 
Europa,     The  aecond  region  presents  cot- 
ton, maize,  the  orange,  the  lemon,  and  the 
shaddock,  and  most  of  the  plants  of  south- 
ern Spain,  France,  and  Italy.      Its  limit  is 
about  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
where  the  culture  of  the  vine  ceas^es.     The 
thirdy    or   woody   zone,    lies    between   the 
height  of  2,000  and  4,000  feet  ;    here  the 
cork  tree   flourishes  ;    the  oak,  the  maple, 
and  the  chesnut,  attain  a  magnificent  size. 
The  fourth  region  occupies   a  belt  on  the 
mountain  between  the  elevation  of  4,000  and 
6,000  feet,  and  is  characterized  chiefly  by 
the  birch  and  Scotch  fir.     The  fifth  zone, 
between  6,000  and  7,500  feet  is  sub-alpine, 
and  produces  the  barberry,  soapwort,  and 
juniper,  which  are  found  in  the  sixthy  be- 
tween 7,o00  and  9,000  feet,  in  connection 
with   a  few   plants   peculiar   to    it.       The 
seventh  region  extends  from  the  preceding 
two  hundred  feet  higher,  which  marks  the 
extreme  limit  of  vegetation  ;    it   presents 
only  a  few  lichens,  and  beyond  the  height 
of    9,200    feet  utter  barrenness  prevails." 
On  the  peak  of  Tencriffe  five  distinct  zones 
of  vegetation  may  be  found,  f    Thus,  within 
the  torrid   zones,    climates    may  be  found 
which  are  equally  moderate  with  those  of 
places  far  removed  from  the  equator.     The 
Valley  of  Cashmere,  Quito,  and  other  places 
enjoy    a  beauty  of  climate  surpassed  by 
none,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  they  are  near 
to  the  eternal  snow   which  covers  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains,  and  on  the  other,  in 
close  proximity  to  regions  were  the  tem- 
perature of  the    atmosphere  is  almost  in- 
tolerable.    The  soil  of  a  country  exercises 
considerable  influence  on  the  climate.     A 
barren  sandy  soil  becomes  much  more  in- 
tensely heated  than  a  loamy  soil.     Lands 
covere'd  with  forest  have  a  lower  and  more 
humid  temperature  than  cleared  and  culti- 
vated  regions  ;  but    countries  having    no 


*  The  temperature  of  the  air  decreases  about 
one  degree  Fahrenheit  for  every  310  feet  of  eleva- 
tion. 
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forests  are  more  liable  to  excessive  climates 
than  those  screened  by  woods. 

Winds  have  a  great  effect  upon  climates  : 
thus,  European  lands  exposed  to  southerly 
or   westerly  winds    have   the  temperature 
raised.      On  account  of  this  circumstance 
the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa  and  Arabia  tend 
to  raise  "the  temperature  of  Europe  ;  the 
wind  blowing  over  these   intensely-heated 
plains  becomes  charged  with  heat,  which  it 
distributes  over  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the 
south   of  Europe,   and   the   west   of  Asia. 
Mountains,   which    protect    districts    from 
winds  blowing  from  colder  quarters,  and  ab- 
sence of  swamps,  help  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture ;  currents  of  the  ocean  operate  to  warm 
the  polar  regions,  and  to  modify  the  heat  of 
the  equatorial  zones.     To  show  the  action 
of  these  streams  we  will  take  the  celebrated 
Gulf-stream  as    an    example :    this   stream 
commences  near  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  flows  through  the  CarribianSea  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  thence  through  the  Straits 
of  Florida,  when,  following  a  route  from 
S.S.W.  to  N.N.E,,  it  reaches  the  shores  of 
Europe.     Many  specimens  of  tropical  seeds, 
borne   from  their   homes   by   this    stream, 
have  been  thrown  on  the  shores  of  Ireland, 
the  Hebrides,  and  Norway.     As  this  stream 
is  from  8  degrees  to  12  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
warmer  than  the  oceans  through  which  it 
flows,  it  raises  the  temperature   of  those 
lands    near   whose    coasts   it    approaches. 
From  the  genial  eftects  of  this  current,  the 
mean  winter  heat  of  the  western  coast  of 
England  is  rendered  more  tolerable  ;  other 
streams   also    act  in   this  way,   but  on    a 
smaller  scale  ;  and  others  convey  cold  water 


iflto  the  equatorial  seas :  one  which  flows 
from  high  south  latitudes,  along  the  coast 
of  Chili,  has  been  found  by  Humboldt  to 
have  a  temperature  of  60  degrees  while  the 
surrounding  water  is  from  81  degrees  to  83 
degrees. 

The  proximity  of  the  ocean  tends  to 
modify  all  climates.  When  a  cold  wind 
blows  over  its  surface  it  is  deprived  of  much 
of  its  severity,  as  from  the  enormous  mass 
of  the  ocean  its  temperature  is  not  reduced 
so  low  as  that  of  the  surrounding  land ; 
thus  islands  have  much  less  severe  winters 
than  continent  lying  in  the  same  parallels. 
The  east  wind  in  England  is  proverbially 
considered  to  be  very  inclement :  this  arises 
from  the  fact  that  it  traverses  the  plains  of 
Germany,  and  the  comparative  narrowness 
of  the  ocean  prevents  the  water  exerting 
the  influence  which  it  exercises  on  currents 
of  air  coming  over  wider  surfaces. 

In  concluding  this  portion  of  our  in- 
quiries, we  may  remark,  that  the  laws  of 
climate  are  as  yet  not  fully  investigated,  a 
wide  field  is  still  open  for  research.  This 
interesting  science  is  yet  in  its  infancy  ;  but 
within  the  last  few  years,  however,  eminent 
men  have  promulgated  methods  by  which 
climatic  phenomena  may  be  more  accurately 
observed  and  systematized ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  a  few  more  years  of  ob- 
servation w^ill  make  this  branch  of  physical 
geography  more  understood,  from  the  facts 
connected  with  the  question  which  will,  in 
the  interval,  have  become  known  to  those 
who  are  now  engaged  in  investigating  the 
subject. 


Something  that  will  Fit  Somewhere. — A  churchwarden,  in  allusion  to  those 
who  go  to  church  to  stare  about,  and  then  complain  that  others  stare  at  them,  lately 
said :  "  W  hen  I  was  a  boy,  we  had  a  schoolmaster  who  had  odd  ways  of  catching  idle 
boys.     Says  he,  one  day,  '  Boys,  I  must  have  closer  attention  to  books  ;  the  first  one  of 


'  how  do  you  know  he  was  idle  ?'  ^  I  saw  him,'  was  the  reply.  '  You  did  'i  and  were 
your  eyes  on  your  book  when  you  saw  him  V  I  was  caught ;  but  I  didn't  watch  for 
boys  again." 

Southey's  Method  of  Reading. — ^With  respect  to  his  mode  of  acquiring  and 
arranging  the  contents  of  a  book,  it  was  somewhat  peculiar.  He  was  as  vapid  a  reader  as 
could  be  conceived,  having  the  power  of  perceiving  at  a  glance  down^the  page  whether  it 
contained  anything  which  he  was  likely  to  make  use  of — a  slip  of  paper  lay  on  his  desk, 
and  was  used  as  a  marker,  and  with  a  slight  pencilled  S  he  would  note  the  passage,  put 
a  reference  on  the  paper,  with  some  brief  note  of  the  subject,  which  he  would  transfer  to 
his  note  book,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  he  had  classified  and  arranged  everything 
in  the  work  which  it  was  likely  he  would  ever  want.  It  was  thus,  with  a  remarkable 
memory  (not  so  much  for  the  facts  or  passages  themselves,  but  for  their  existence  and  the 
author  that  contained  them),  and  with  this  kind  of  index,  both  to  it  and  them,  that  he  had 
at  hand  a  command  of  materials  for  whatever  subject  he  was  employed  upon,  which  had 
been  truly  said  to  be  "  unequalled." — Southey^sLify^  vol,  vi. 
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ON    UTILITY. 

That  useful  knowledge  should  receive  our  first  and  chief  care,  we  mean  not  to 
dispute*  But  in  our  views  of  utility  w^e  may  differ  from  some  wlio  take  this 
position.  There  are  those  who  confine  this  term  to  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life, 
and  to  tlie  means  of  producing  them.  And  is  it  true  that  we  need  no  knowledt;;e  but 
that  which  clotlies  and  feeds  us  ?  Is  it  true  tliat  all  studies  may  be  dispensed  with 
but  such  as  teach  us  to  act  on  matter  and  to  turn  it  to  our  use  ?  Happily,  human 
nature  is  too  stubborn  to  yield  to  this  narrow  utility.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how 
the  very  mechanical  arts,  which  are  especially  desij^ncd  to  minister  to  tlie  necessities 
and  comforts  of  life,  are  perpetually  passing  these  limits ;  how  they  disdain  to  stop  at 
mere  convenience.  A  large  and  increasing  proportion  of  mechanical  labour  is  given 
to  the  gratification  of  an  elegant  taste.  How  simple  would  be  the  art  of  building  if  it 
limited  itself  to  the  construction  of  a  comfortable  shelter  !  How  many  ships  sliould  we 
dismantle,  and  how  many  busy  trades  put  to  rest,  were  dress  and  furniture  reduced  to 
the  standard  of  convenience.  This  "  utility  "  would  w^ork  great  changes  in  town  and 
country,  would  level  to  the  dust  the  wonders  of  architecture,  would  anniliilate  the  fine 
arts,  and  blot  out  innumerable  beauties  w^iicli  the  hand  of  taste  has  spread  over  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Happily,  human  nature  is  too  strong  for  the  utilitarian.  It  cannot 
satisfy  itself  with  the  convenient.  No  passion  unfolds  itself  sooner  than  the  love  of 
the  ornamental.  The  savage  decorates  his  person,  and  the  child  is  more  struck  with 
the  beauty  than  the  uses  of  its  raiment.  So  far  from  limiting  ourselves  to  convenient 
food  and  raiment,  we  enjoy  but  little  a  repast  which  is  not  arranged  with  some  degree 
of  order  and  taste;  and  a  man  who  should  consult  comfort  alone  in  his  wardrobe 
would  find  himself  an  unwelcome  gu5st  in  circles  which  he  would  very  reluctantly 
forego.  We  are  aware  that  the  propensity  to  which  we  have  referred  often  breaks 
out  in  extravagance  and  ruinous  luxury.  We  know  that  the  love  of  ornament  is  often 
vitiated  by  vanity,  and  that,  when  so  perverted,  it  impairs,  sometimes  destroys,  the 
soundness  and  simplicity  of  the  mind,  and  the  relish  for  true  glory.  Still  it  teaches, 
even  in  its  excesses,  that  the  idea  of  beauty  is  an  indestructible  principle  of  our  nature, 
and  this  single  truth  is  enough  to  put  us  on  our  guard  against  vulgar  notions  of  utility. 


DIGGINGS. 

*' SMALL,    BUT   GOLDEN,   GRAINS.'^ 


Despair  has  ruined  some,  but  presump- 
tion ruins  multitudes. 

A  vain  hope  flatters  the  heart  of  a  fool. 

Cheap  is  the  service  of  virtue,  and  yet 
how  dearly  we  pay  for  vice  ! 

Counsels  given  in  wine  seldom  prosper. 

Exercise,  by  custom,  becomes  an  enter- 
tainment. 

Equity  is  the  bond  of  human  society. 

Pedantry  is  a  vice  in  all  professions. 

Speak  not  highly  of  yourself,  lest  it  lead 
to  vainglory. 

Unseasonable  wit  is  the  child  of  folly. 

Yeomen  in  leathern  doublets  may  be  of 
more  worth  than  lords  in  velvet  robes. 

The  example  of  the  good  is  visible  phi- 
losophy. 

The  eye  that  sees  all  things  sees  not 
itself. 

Suspicion  is  the  poison  of  true  friendship. 

Speech  is  the  picture  of  the  mind. 

Many  talk  like  philosophers  and  yet  live 
like  fools. 

Candour  intentionally  offends  no  one,  but 
is  never  servilely  complaisant. 

Envy  cannot  see  ;  ignorance  cannot 
judge. 


Fortune  and  futurity  are  not  to  be  guessed 
at. 

A  wise  man  aims  at  nothing  out  of  his 
reach. 

A  flow  of  words  is  no  proof  of  wisdom. 

Begin  nothing  until  you  have  considered 
how  it  is  to  be  finished. 

Catch  not  at  the  shadow  and  lose  the 
substance. 

Follow  the  wise  few  rather  than  the 
vulgar  many. 

Good  manners  are  sure  to  procure  respect. 

Pin  not  your  faith  to  another's  sleeve. 

Friendship  is  the  most  sacred  of  all  moral 
bonds. 

Make  not  thy  tail  broader  than  thy  wings. 

Imitate  a  good  man,  but  never  counter- 
feit him. 

Jests,  like  sweetmeats,  have  often  sour 
sauce. 

Put  not  off  repentance  to  a  future  day. 

Give  your  tongue  more  holidays  than 
your  hands  or  eyes. 

Cheerfulness  is  medicine  for  the  mind. 

By  good  nature  half  the  miseries  of  human 
life  might  be  assuaged. 
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We  return  to  the  subject  of  lodgings —one  of  the  most  pressmg  importance  to  the 
-working  classes  who  are  contemplating  a  visit  to  London,  and  one  upon  which 
little  has  yet  been  done.  What  amount  of  accommodation  of  the  kind  available  at 
present  exists  in  London,  and  what  means  are  being  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  it,  are  points  upon  which  we  possess  no  certain  information.  All 
parties  appear  at  sea  ;  inquiries  and  suggestions  are  the  only  things  we  hear  of.  If 
any  persons  take  practical  steps  in  preparation  for  the  influx  of  visitants  that  will  soon 
crowd  our  streets — if,  for  instance,  agents  of  country  associations,  getting  anxious 
on  the  subject,  begin  to  look  abou.t  them  to  make  arrangements  on  behalf  of  their 
clients — they  are  obliged  to  go  to  work  without  concert  amongst  themselves,  with- 
out any  general  reference  to  which  their  questions  may  be  addressed,  and  without 
any  ascertained  data  to  guide  them. 

The  Commissioners  have  formally  announced  that  they  do  not  propose  to  act  in 
the  matter ;  they  have  issued  a  circular  in  which  they  state  that  they  do  not 
**  intend  to  undertake  to  find  lodgings''  or  to  **  interfere  with  individual  enterprise." 
That  they  would  undertake  to  find  lodgings,  we  suppose  no  one  for  a  moment 
expected  at  their  hands;  the  idea  has,  however,  prevailed — justified  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  language  of  the  gentlemen  by  whom  the  enterprise  was  represented 
in  its  earlier  stages,  and  by  the  ofHcial  announcement,  that  books  were  opened  for  the 
registration  of  accommodation — that  some  active  assistance  would  be  afforded  in  a 
matter  which  requires  some  amount  of  centralization  and  some  official  authority 
to  conduct  it  to  a  satisfactory  issue.  Their  decision  will  no  doubt  occasion  some  dis- 
appointment and  inconvenience  ;  but  it  appears  that  there  are  other  considerations 
which  lead  them  to  think  that  they  cannot  take  the  matter  up  with  propriety. 

The  plan  we  proposed  for  their  adoption  some  weeks  back — that  they 
should  cause  domiciliary  visits  extensively  to  be  paid,  and  by  means  of  printed 
forms  and  personal  inspection,  collect  the  materials  for  a  comprehensive  register, 
and  that  the  staff  of  officers  employed  in  this  service  should  act  generally  as  a  com- 
mittee for  reference — thus  falls  to  the  ground.  Fearing  this  result,  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  took  an  early  opportunity  of  recom- 
mending the  working  men  of  London  to  take  the  m.atter  into  their  own  hands,  con- 
ducting a  canvass  and  compiling  a  register  by  means  of  their  own  agents — 
reminding  them  that  they  were  indebted  thus  much  to  th^  brotherhood  of  labour, 
from  their  position  of  advantage  as  residents  near  the  scene  of  the  Exhibition.  We 
begin  to  fear,  however,  that  the  necessities  of  the  case  are  oecoming  so  urgent  and 
imperative  as  to  make  it  unwise  to  trust  to  the  chances  of  the  advice  we  then  gave 
being  extensively  acted  upon,  and  with  a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  something 
being  done  promptly  and  efficiently,  which  deepens  the  more  consideration  we  give 
the  subject,  we  are  determined,  if  we  can  obtain  the  sanction  and  authority  neces- 
sary to  give  effect  to  our  plan,  to  act  in  the  matter  at  our  own  risk  and  respon- 
sibility. 

We'must  proceed  to  explain.  The  Proprietor  of  this  publication  has  submitted 
to  the  Executive  Committee,  to  be  laid  by  them,  if  deemed  requisite,  before  her 
Majesty's  Commissioners,  a  proposal,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  outline : — 
That  a  central  office  be  opened,  in  a  convenient  part  of  London,  with  a  sufficient 
staff  of  clerks  to  compile  a  register  of  lodgings,  keep  a  continuous  account  of 
vacancies,  and  conduct  the  necessary  correspondence  with  the  agents  of  provincial 
clubs,  or  with  private  persons,  on  the  subject  of  accommodation.  That  the  materials 
for  this  register  be  collected  by  an  efficient  corps  of  canvassers  who  shall  pay 
domiciliary  visits  in  their  several  neighbourhoods,  leaving  printed  forms  at  every 
house  to  be  filled  up  by  the  inmates,  and  gathering  as  much  supplementary  infor- 
mation as  possible  by  means  of  personal  inspection.  That  the  lodgings  entered  on 
the  register  be  classified  according  to  their  character,  terms,  or  otherwise,  as  the  wishes 
or  any  peculiarity  of  circumstanc  3  on  the  part  of  the  person  preparing  them,  may  seem 
to  render  desirable,    A  word  or  two  of  explanation  may  not  be  amiss  on  this  point. 
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i^  There  are  families  practising  the  principles  of  total  abstinence,  who  may  be  unwilling 
to  receive  parties  accustomed  to  drinking  usages,  although  perfectly  ready  to 
provide  accommodation  for  those  whose  customs  consort  witli  their  own.  There 
are  other  families  again  to  whose  regular  habits  and  pious  feelings  it  would  be  un- 
welcome to  have  their  houses  occupied  by  inmates  keeping  late  hours  and  frequenting 
theatres  and  other  places  of  public  amusement.  It  will  be  exceedingly  desirable  so 
to  meet  the  views  of  all  parties,  so  as  to  prevent  any  interference  with  family  arrange- 
ments, or  discomfort  of  feeling,  cither  to  the  visitor  or  his  entertainer  ;  and  this  can 
only  be  effected  by  means  of  such  a  classification  as  is  now  proposed. 

It  is  believed  that  the  plan,  of  which  we  have  described  the  general  features,  and 
every  detail  of  which  has  been  well  matured,  would  answer  all  the  requirements 
of  the  case  and  prove  of  infinite  convenience.  The  secretary  of  country  clubs,  on 
making  application  to  the  central  office,  would  be  able  at  once  to  ascertain  what 
number  of  beds  was  open,  and  in  what  locality,  at  any  particular  date ;  or  on 
stating  the  particulars  of  the  party  he  wished  to  make  provision  for,  could  be  in- 
formed at  what  date  a  sufficient  amount  of  accommodation  of  the  kind  required 
could  be  secured.  In  short,  it  is  as  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  service 
which  such  am  agency  would  prove  to  all  parties  as  it  is  to  foresee  the  confusion 
and  discomfort  which  must  be  the  inevitable  consequences  if  some  steps  of  the 
kind  are  not  promptly  taken. 

This  proposal,  involving,  if  carried  out,  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  expenditure, 
may  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  our  wish  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  working 
classes,  and  our  appreciation  of  the  kindly  welcome  they  have  given  to  oui'  labours. 
The  offer  has  been  accompanied  with  every  guarantee  that  the  arrangements  pro- 
mised shall  be  carried  out  on  a  complete  and  liberal  scale.  But  in  a  project  of 
such  magnitude  and  difficulty,  the  sanction  and  authority  of  the  Commissioners 
is  an  essential  preliminary — essential  to  its  success,  and  essential  to  the  prevention 
of  misconception  as  to  our  own  motives.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  under- 
take the  thing  as  a  trading  speculation.  Loss,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  woiild  be 
calculated  on,  and  would  be  certain  ;  and  if  any  indirect  benefit  were  reaped  in 
exchange  for  this,  it  would  be  only  of  the  kind  that  all  men  may  hope  to  realize, 
by  trying  to  earn  the  confidence  and  goodwill  of  those  amongst  whom  they  labour. 
Seeking,  then,  not  our  own  profit  but  others',  it  is  right  that  w^e  should  shield  oui-- 
selves  from  improper  imputations,  that  the  movement  should  not  bear  the  appear- 
ance of  a  speculation  or  adventure,  but  an  undertaking  examined,  approved,  and 
authorised  by  the  proper  authorities.  On  personal  grounds  we  are  persuaded  that 
none  will  deem  this  too  much  for  us  to  ask. 

But  in  another  point  of  view  this  warrant  of  the  Commissioners  is  indispensable. 
Housekeepers  will  not  answer  the  inquiries  and  submit  to  our  investigations  unless 
we  carry  with  us  some  token  that  we  are  not  impertinent  busy-bodies.  Though 
not  wholly  unknown,  in  connection  with  movements  for  the  advancement  of  popular 
progress,  and  though  we  are  proud  to  know  that  to  many  a  circle  in  this  great  city 
*'The  Working  Man's  Friend"  would  prove  our  sufficient  passport,  there  are 
yet  dwellings  and  streets  in  London  to  which  we  should  need  an  introduction,  and 
some  reason  to  give  unto  those  who  repelled  our  inquisitiveness,  and  asked  (as 
would  be  very  natural)  to  whom  they  were  required  to  communicate  their  house- 
hold arrangements,  and  what  use  would  be  made  of  the  information  ? 

We  have  sought,  therefore,  such  an  official  sanction  to  this  measure  as  may  serve 
to  place  it  truly  before  the  public,  and  enable  us  to  act  without  the  suspicion  of  an 
unw^arrantable  and  unauthorised  interference.  Keserving  the  whole  of  the  rifck 
and  responsibility  to  ourselves,  we  are  prepared,  if  the  proper  sanction  be  accorded, 
to  carry  out  the  arrangements  we  have  described. 

If  the  Commissioners  feel  themselves  precluded  from  undertaking  a  sj'stem  of 
registration  themselves,  the  expectations  they  have  awakened,  and  the  exigencies 
of  the  multitudes  who  are  preparing  to  visit  London,  must  surely  make  them 
anxious  to  render  every  assistance  in  their  power  to  such  private  individuals  aa 
may  have  the  spirft  a.'id  the  opportunity  to  supply  this  great  want. 
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Interiok   Artiangements. — The  most 
northern  products  will  occupy  the  extremi- 
ties.  The  productions  of  the  United  States 
are  assigned  to  the  eastern  division ;  then 
come  Ilussia  and  the  northern  countries ; 
then  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  southern 
latitudes,  down  to  Egypt,  Arabia,  China, 
Persia,  and  the  tropics.     The  visitor,  cross- 
ing the  transept,  will  arrive  at  the  contri- 
butions from  England   and  her   colonies  : 
those  of  India  and  Ceylon  will  be  nearest 
to    the     transept ;     Canada    occupies    the 
western  extremity ;    and  the   rest  of   the 
space  (save  that  for  machinery  in  motion 
in  the  north-west  extremity)  is  reserved  for 
the   United  Kingdom.     The  English  colo- 
nies to  which  space  has  been  allotted  are : — 
Australian    Colonies  :    New  South  Wales, 
New  Zealand,   South  Australia,  Yan  Die- 
men's  Land,  West  Australia.     Bermudas, 
Canada,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Natal, 
Cape    Coast     Castle    and    Dependencies, 
Ceylon,    Falkland   Islands,    Gambia,   Gib- 
raltar,  Hong   Kong,  Hudson's  Bay  Co.'s 
Territories,    India    (including    Singax)ore), 
Ionian  Islands,  Labuan,  Malta,  Mauritius, 
New     Brunswick,    NeM'foundland,     Nova 
Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  St.  Helena,  Sierra  Leone.     West 
India  Colonies :    Antigua,  Bahamas,   Bar- 
badoes,  British  Guiana,  Dominica,  Grenada, 
Jamaica,    Montserrat,  Nevis,  St.   Christo- 
pher's,   St.   Lucia,    St.   Yincent,   Tobago, 
Tortola  and  Yirgin  Islands,  Trinidad. 

All  the  three  refreshment  courts  will  be 
at  the  north  side  of  the  building.  The 
Central  Court  will  be  placed  at  the  north 
end  of  the  transept,  having  the  contribu- 
tions of  Turkey  and  Italy  on  the  east  side, 
and  those  of  the  East  Indies  on  the  western 
side.  The  Eastern  Refreshment  Court  will 
be  in  the  midst  of  the  products  of  the 
Zollverein,  Denmark,  United  States,  and 
Ilussia.  The  Western  Court  will  be  in  the 
centre  of  the  machinery  in  motion,  located 
at  the  north-western  extremity. 

The  Decorations. — The  painting  on 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones  is  now  rapidly 
progressing,  and  we  are  enabled  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  to  form  an  idea  of  the  effect. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  transept,  as 
seen  from  the  interior,  will  be  remarkably 
pleasing.  The  under  side  of  each  of  the 
24  feet  ribs,  similar  to  the  square  fillets  of 
the  iron  columns  upon  which  they  rest,  is 
painted  light  blue,  the  portion  of  the  under 
side  corresponding  to  the  circular  part  of 
the  column,  a  deep  chrome,  or  imitation  of 
gold  ;  upon  each  side  of  the  gold,  upon  a 
small  portion  of  the  flat  broad  sides  of  the 
*'  ribs,"  is  a  stripe  of  white,  the  remainder 
being  painted  light  blue.  Upon  the  smaller 
intermediate  ribs  or  "purlins,"  the  "re- 
turns "  are  painted  vermillion,  the  edges 


deep  chrome,  and  the  sides  blue.  The 
diagonal  "  tie-rods  "  are  painted  imitation 
of  gold,  with  gilt  centres,  the  sash-bars 
white,  and  the  cross  bracings  blue. 

The  Question  of  Extra  Space. — If 
the  present  capabilities  of  the  building  for 
the  accommodation  of  exhibitors  should  be 
deemed  insufficient,  an  accession  of  avail- 
able space,  amounting  to  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  square  feet,  might  be  gained  by 
the  erection  of  a  second  tier  over  the  gal- 
leries which  flank  the  great  central  avenue. 
Nearly  all  the  necessary  iron-work,  includ- 
ing girders  and  braces,  is  complete,  and 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  flooring  tim- 
bers :  but  there  is  a  great,  if  not  an  insu- 
perable objection  to  the  adoption  of  the 
suggestion,  in  the  unsightly  appearance 
which  the  additional  gallery  would  present 
when  viewed  from  the  central  passage. 
Much  light  would  be  also  excluded,  and  the 
view  of  the  lateral  portions  of  the  building 
would  be  greatly  impeded.  Surely  nothing 
should  be  done  likely  to  damage  the  aspect 
of  this  Great  Glass  Palace  of  Industry. 
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Metal  Tacks. — A  nailmaker  at  Broms- 
grove  has  been  ordered  to  make  a  thousand 
gold,  a  thousand  silver,  and  a  thousand  iron 
tacks  for  the  Great  Exhibition  ;  the  whole 
three  thousand  not  to  weigh  more  than 
three  grains. 

PuRBECK  Marble.  —  Purbeck  marble, 
worked  into  a  model  of  Kingston  Church, 
Corfe  Castle  (says  the  Poole  HeraldJ,  will 
display  the  different  veins  of  stone  con- 
tained in  the  Purbeck  beds. 

New  Paddle-box. — A  model  of  a  pad- 
dle-box of  a  steam-frigate,  with  wheel  and 
paddle-box  boat,  showing  an  easier  method 
of  shipping  and  unshipping  a  boat,  is  pro- 
mised by  Mr.  Mumford,  of  Deptford,  with  a 
gun-carriage  for  working  a  gun  at  a  bow, 
broadside,  or  stern  port. 

The  Isle  of  St.  Kilda  is  to  forward  a  spe- 
cimen of  v/oollen  plaid  and  cloth ;  the  wool 
was  spun  into  thread  with  the  old-fashioned 
spindle,  and  woven  in  a  loom  made  in  the 
island. 

A  Monster  Saw.— Sheffield  is  active  in 
contributing  articles  of  its  industry  for  the 
Crystal  Palace.  Amongst  them  is  a  circular 
saw  made  with  segment  joinings  of  five  feet 
diameter,  to  be  the  centre  of  well-finished 
smaller  satellites  of  starry-edged  teeth. 
This  will,  it  is  supposed,  be  ^the  largest 
circular  saw  ever  manufactured. 

Irish  Agricultural  Implements. — A 
model  of  a  machine  for  cutting,  turning  up, 
and  pulverizing  the  soil  at  one  operation  is 
to  be  among  the  agricultural  implements 
from  Cork.  Mr.  Murphy,  the  inventor 
states  that,  with  a  locomotive  of  four-horse 
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power,  and  one  or  two  men,  the  machine 
would  excel  the  working  of  four  or  five 
ploughs,  and  would  be  useful  in  localities 
possessing  large  tracts  of  land  where  labour 
IS  scarce  and  expensive. 

The  Liverpool  Model.— There  will  be 
no  less  than  1,600  vessels  full-rigged  in  the 
model  of  the  Liverpool  Docks  which  is  to  be 
transmitted.  A  collection  of  the  importa- 
tions of  Liverpool  will  also  be  displayed. 
Jt  is,  after  the  Exhibition,  to  be  returned 
to  Liverpool,  as  a  nucleus  of  a  museum  of 
commercial  economy. 

Fine  Stockings.— A  manufacturer  of 
Balbriggan  has  prepared  a  dozen  pair  of 
ladies'  stockings,  full  size,  in  weight  nine 
ounces,  as  a  perfect^nd  beautiful  specimen 
of  Irish  manufacture  in  cotton.  The  Bal- 
briggan articles  in  cotton  and  silk  hoisery 
will  challenge  comparison,  according  to  the 
local  journals,  with  those  of  Nottingham 
itself. 

Ingenious  Tailoring.  —  Mr.  Wm. 
Watts,  tailor,  of  Banbury,  Oxon,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  and  making  a  Comjjlete 
Dress  of  Three  Gar7nents — viz.,  coat,  trou- 
sers, and  gaiters,  in  owe  piece,  all  of  which 
are  united,  without  any  seam  or  any  kind  of 
joining  whatever.  It  is  intended  for  the 
forthcoming  Exhibition,  and  will,  it  is 
thought,  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  great 
curiosities  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 

The  Electric  Telegraph.— The  Elec- 
tric Telegraph  Company  have,  Avith  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Executive  Committee,  taken 
measures  for  laying  down  wires  within  the 
building.  These  will  radiate  from  the  of- 
fices of  the  Executive  Committee,  who  will 
thus  be  enabled  to  give  instantaneous  di- 
rections, and  so  exercise  instantaneous  con- 
trol over  all  parts  of  the  building.  It  is  at 
present  intended  to  use  the  electric  agency 
for  **  police  purposes  "  only,  but  its  applica- 
tion or  extension  to  other  uses  in  the  build- 
ing will  doubtless  be  suggested  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Exhibition. 
Edinburgh  Folding  Machine  — A  very 
ingenious  piece  of  mechanism  has  just  been 
finished  by  Mr.  Black,  smith,  Potter-row, 
for  the  Great  Industrial  Exhibition,  in  the 
shape  of  a  machine  for  folding  sheets  of 
books,  periodicals,  or,  indeed,  papers  of  any 
kind,  and,  of  course,  greatly  facilitating  an 
operation  now  done  by  the  hand.  This 
useful  invention  is  constructed  in  the  style 
of  a  box,  on  the  top  of  which  the  sheet  is 
fixed  by  means  of  points.  Three  turns  of 
a  handle  draws  the  paper  through  an 
aperture  in  the  top,  and  immediately 
afterwards  throws  it  out  on  the  other  side 
neatly  folded.  Three  sheets  may  be  put 
through  the  process  at  once  ;  for  while  the 
first  and  second  sheets  are  being  put  into 


shape  by  folders  inside  the  machine,  a 
third  can  be  placed  upon  the  top  and  acted 
upon  by  the  outside  folder.  The  whole 
operation  is  performed  with  amusing 
rapidity,  and  the  machine  is  in  every  respect 
most  efficient.  It  reflects  great  credit  on 
the  ingenuity  of  the  inventor,  and  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  without  its  interest  to  prac- 
tical-minded visitors  to  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition. 

Polyglot  Tickets  fob  Articles  Ex- 
hibited.— A  correspondent  writes  with  re- 
ference to  our  article  upon  the  Acquisition 
of  Languages  by  the  working  classes  : — **  I 
have  read  with  pleasure  your  leading  article 
for  the  present  week,  but  I  fear  that  it  will 
not  get  practically  carried  out  to  any  great 
extent.  You  say  '  where  there  is  a  will 
there  is  a  way,*  but  the  adage  is  not  always 
true  ;  there  will  be  many  who  would  wil- 
lingly learn  had  they  the  opportunity,  but 
they  will  neither  have  time  nor  opportunity 
between  now  and  '  July.'  AVould  it  not, 
therefore,  be  very  desirable  to  place  upon 
each  article  its  use,  &c.,  in  both  English, 
French,  German,  and  Italian  }  The  expense 
would  not  be  much,  and  the  advantage  very 
great  to  all  parties.  I  see,  with  you,  it  is 
very  important  we  should  understand,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  use,  &c.,  of  every  article, 
and,  besides  this,  the  foreigner  would  think 
himself  and  his  articles  slighted,  providing 
some  steps  are  not  taken  to  enable  us  to 
understand  his  language  ** 


Hamburg. — Among  the  articles  intended 
to  be  sent  from  this  city  to  the  Exhibition, 
is  the  Avork  of  a  sculptor  named  Engelhard. 
The  sketch  is  taken  from  the  northern  my- 
thology, and  represents  the  lif?,  struggle, 
and  fall  of  the  Asen  (northern  god)  and  the 
Einheriar  (defunct  heroes),  as  related  in  the 
"  Edda."  A  part  of  the  freize  which  con- 
tains these  figures  is  executed  in  plaster  ; 
the  remainder  is  drawn  on  paper. 

Prussia. — The  railway  companies  have 
agreed  with  the  Minister  of  Commerce  to 
convey  ail  Prussian  workmen  visiting  the 
Great  Exhibition,  in  second-class  carriages, 
at  third-class  fares.  The  continental  second- 
class  carriages,  it  may  be  remembered,  are 
nearly  as  comfortably  fitted  as  our  first-class 
carriages. 

Vienna. — Some  very  beautiful  articles  of 
furniture  are  intended  to  be  sent  from 
Vienna  to  the  Exhibition.  The  beauty  of 
the  carving  and  general  finishing  surpass 
anything  ever  seen  of  the  kind.  Among 
other  objects  is  a  revolving  hand  bookcase 
and  secretaire,  which  was  ordered  by  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  whose  intention  is 
to  present  it  to  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 
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ANSWERS   TO   CORRESPONDENTS.  * 

^   We  are  continually  receiving  comynunications  containing  inquiries  relative  to  the  Great 
Exhibition.    It'is  utterly  itnpossible  for  us  to  answer  them  by  letter ;  but  we  shall  be 
happy  ^  as  far  as  space  toill  admit,  to  reply  to  our  correspondetits  through  the  pages  oft 
The  Working  Man's  Friend. 

Amateur. — There  are  thousands  of  foreigners 
about  London,  driven  there  by  political  and  other 
causes,  who  will  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
employment  afforded  them  by  the  want  of  inter- 
preters, and  whose  services  will  naturally  be 
preferred  by  their  countrymen  to  those  of  English- 
m€n.  For  persons  of  limited  acquaintance  with 
foreign  languages,  such  as  you  seem  to  have,  we  do 
not  think  there  is  any  prospect  of  engagements  in 
this  capacity.  The  occupation  of  interpreter  is 
one  regularly  followed  by  a  large  number  of 
individuals  in  London.  A  meeting  has  been  held 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  regular  system 
of  registration  for  interpreters  and  guides,  and  a 
committee  has  been  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
We  are  not  aware  of  the  name  of  the  secretary, 
but  the  movement  was  under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
C.  Cochrane,  who  may  be  addressed  "  Leict^ster- 
square,  London." 

A  Subscriber  from  the  Commencement 
(Milnthrope.) — As  our  correspondent's  case  is 
similar  to  many  others,  and  as  one  general  answer 
may  serve  for  innumerable  inquiries  that  con- 
tinue to  reach  us,  we  give  an  extract  from  his 
letter: — "I  perceive  from  your  publication.  The 
Working  Man's  Friend,  that  there  will  be  a 
want  of  servants  of  nearly  all  descriptions  at  the 
forthcoming  Exhibition.  I  am  thinking  of  coming 
up  to  the  Metropolis  in  May,  and  should  like  to 
meet  with  a  situation,  if  possible.  I  am  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  and  have  been  employed  most 
of  my  time  as  groom  and  gardener,  porter,  &c. 
I  have  been  three  years  with  the  gentleman  I  am 
now  living  with.  I  should  like  to  get  an  office  in 
the  railway  station,  or  in  the  Post-office;  but  I 
am  afraid  I  am  not  a  good  writer  enough,  as  you 
may  see,  but  I  might  improve  before  then  with 
practice.  I  think  1  could  soon  learn  French,  as  I 
once  got  hold  of  an  old  French  grammar,  and  I 
soon  learned  part  of  it.  If  I  undertake  to  learn 
French  or  German,  which  would  be  the  most 
instructive  work  I  should  get,  as  I  would  not  be 
able  to  attend  any  school  1  I  should  like  to  see 
the  Exhibition,  and  at  the  same  time  I  might 
rAeet  with  a  situation.  An  answer  through  the 
pages  of  The  Working  Man's  Friend,  as  in 
what  capacity  I  might  be  most  useful,  and  what 
works  you  would  recommend  for  learning  the 
above  languages,  will  oblige." — In  reply,  we  refer, 
in  the  first  place,  to  our  notice  to  **  Amateur." 
We  cannot  recommend  any  persons  to  begin  to 
learn  French  or  German  witli  the  idea  of  obtain- 
ing situations  during  the  Exhibition  where  a 
knowledge  of  those  languages  is  a  requisite.  It 
may  be  possible  to  obtain  such  a  smattering  as 
will  enable  them  to  read  a  little,  to  understand 
inscriptions,  &c. ;  but  to  obtain,  within  so 
limited  a  time,  such  a  mastery  of  the  tongue  as 
will  qualify  to  converse  freely  or  act  as  an  inter- 
preter, is  altogether  out  of  the  question.  With 
respect  to  the  other  class  of  situations  mentioned 
—offices  in  the  Post-office  or  at  railway  stations — 
there  may  be  some  additional  hands  required  ; 
but,  such  will  be  the  rush  of  applicants,  that  many 


hundreds    will  inevitably  be  disappointed,  the 
pre/srenr^e  being  of  course  given  to  thos^  why 


have  the  highest  qualifications,  and  have  servedl 
in  similar  situations  before  and  possess  interest. 
From  the  nature  of  the  offices  ••  A  Subscriber" 
has  filled,  there  would  be  little  chance  of  his 
being  preferred  for  such  an  engagement  as  he 
seeks.  London  is  always  a  precarious  place  for 
young  men  to  come  to  upon  speculation.  Be- 
sides, why  forsake  a  certainty  in  possession  ? 

E.  J.  T. — The  best  guarantees  are  given  that 
the  Exhibition  will  be  opened  at  the  time  ori- 
ginally specified,  the  1st  of  May,  If  any  misap- 
prehension on  this  poi»t  prevails,  it  possibly 
arose  out  of  the  announcemeiiX  made  by  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee  of  an  extension  of  the  time 
allowed  for  the  reception  of  perishable  articles. 

Edward  Murray.— You  must  not  place  any 
reliance  whatever  upon  statements  contained 
in  documents  referring  to  the  business  of  the  Ex- 
hibition which  may  be  published  and  circulated 
without  the  express  authority  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners. Circulars  have  been  recently  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
which  emanate  from  speculative  individuals,  in 
whom  they  do  not  feel  themselves  justified  in 
placing  any  confidence.  In  making  their  arrange- 
ments, therefore,  both  the  exhibitors  and  visitors 
must  be  careful  to  act  with  prudence. 

Henry  Harder.— The  £5  prize  offered  by  the 
president  of  the  Bol'on  Mechanics'  Institution, 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  Advatitages  of  the  Ex- 
hibition to  the  Working  Classes,  has  lately  been 
awarded  to  a  young  hand-loom  weaver,  mem- 
ber of  the  above  institution,  and  entirely  self- 
educated. 

II.  H.  H. — The  chromatic,  or  many-coloured, 
plan  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones  has,  we  understand,  been 
finally  determined  on. 

H.  Wren  (Stepney). — The  gale  did  not  displace 
a  single  sheet  of  glass,  and  the  whole  building  was 
unaffected  in  any  way  by  the  violence  of  the 
wind. 

Ephraim. — It  was  on  the  26th  of  July  last 
that  the  building  committee  derided  finally  on 
the  details  of  Mr.  Pax'i,on's  plan,  and  as  late  as 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening  came  to  the  resolution 
that  Mr.  Paxton's  ori^jinal  plan  should  be 
adapted,  with  the  addition  of  transepts  and  a 
barrel  roof  for  these  transepts  alone. 

S.  B.  (Leicester.)  —  The  catalogues  will  be 
printed  in  three  forms,  at  various  prices,  the 
lowest  one  being,  we  hope,  within  the  means  of 
working  men.  It  will  be  much  the  better  plan, 
if  you  can  afford  it,  to  procure  a  tolerably  full 
and  complete  catalogue,  as  it  will  be  of  permanent 
value  as  a  record  of  the  state  of  manufacturing 
enterprise  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
half-century. 

SuGGESTER.—The  plan  has  been  acted  on  to 
some  extent,  but  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  its  being  fully  carried  out.  "We  believe  that 
the  Midland  Railway  Company  are  making  the 
necessary  arrangements,  through  their  agent,  not 
only  for  the  conveyance  of  artisan  visitors  to  the 
Exhibition,  but  also  for  their  lodging  and  accom- 
modation during  their  sojourn  i;i  the  jyietropplif , 
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s.  noun-substantive;  a.  adjective;  ad.  adverb;  v.a.  verb-active. 


Apfel'lant  s.  one  who  appeals  or  chal- 
enges. 

Appen'dix,  s  an  addition  made  ;  a  sup- 
plement. 

Appkai'sement  s,  the  act  of  valuing 
articles. 

Appuen'tice,  s.  (from  the  French  op- 
prendre f  to  learn)  a  person  bound  by  inden- 
ture to  serve  a  master  for  a  certain  term, 
receiving,  in  return  for  his  services,  instruc- 
tion in  his  master's  profession,  art,  or  oc- 
cupation. 

AppiiopuiA'Tio>r,  s.  in  law,  the  disposal 
of  tithes  which  do  not  belong  to  the  beneficed 
clergyman,  but  are  devoted  to  the  support 
of  a  college  or  a  bishopric.  If  a  layman 
hold  them,  the  holding  is  called  an  impro- 
priation. 

A  PRio'Jii,  literally,  froyn  a  thing  before. 
In  logicy  the  conclusion  drawn  from  pre- 
vious arguments,  which  renders  it  unneces- 
sary to  examine  the  particulars  of  the  case 
in  point. 

Aqua-for'tis,  s.  (Latin,  strong  icaterj 
nitric  acid  diluted  with  water — a  corrosive 
liquor  which  acts  powerfully  on  copper 
and  steel ;  the  agent  employed  by  engravers 
for  the  purpose  of  **  biting  in.'* 

Aqua-ke'gia,  5.  an  acid  for  dissolving 
gold  ;  nitro  muriatic  acid. 

Aqua'rius,  s,  the  eleventh  sign  of  the 
Zodiac. 

AauAT'ic,  a.  that  which  lives  and  grows 
in  or  on  the  water. 

Aquatint'Aj  s,  a  species  of  engraving, 
imitating  the  effect  of  a  drawing  in  Indian 
ink  or  sepia.  The  copper  plate  is  covered 
with  a  sort  of  varnish  composed  of  resin 
dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine.  When  this  is 
poured  over  the  plate,  the  spirit  evaporates, 
and  leaves  a  fine  porous  grain,  which  is 
wrought  upon  according  to  art,  and  the 
work  is  bitten  in  with  aqua-fortis. 

Aqua-vit^,  s,  spirits  of  wine ;  brandy. 

Aq'ueduct,  s.  a  construction  formed 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  streams  of  water  from 
one  comparatively  high  point  to  another. 

Aq'uiline,  a.  resembling  an  eagle ;  a 
term  applied  to  the  human  nose,  when  it  is 
curved  or  crooked  like  an  eagle's  beak. 

Ar'abesque,  s.  literally,  in  the  Arabian 
maimer.  The  term  describes  the  fanciful 
and  grotesque  urnanientfj  with  which  the 


Arabs  were  accustomed  to  adorn  the  walb, 
floors,  and  ceilings  of  their  buildings,  with 
fruits,  flowers,  and  mathematical  figures ; 
they  being  forbidden  by  their  prophet  to 
describe  the  forms  of  men  or  animals. 

Ar'arlk,  a.  land  fit  for  tillage  or 
ploughing.  * 

Arach'xida,  s.  ^;/.  from  arachve,  a 
spider  ;  a  class  of  animals  including  spiders, 
mites,  and  scorpions. 

Arach'noid,  s.  a  thin  membrane,  or 
fibrous  web,  spread  over  the  brain  ;  also,  a 
kind  of  fossil. 

Ar'bitkr,  Ar'bitrator,  s.  an  umpire  ; 
a  judge ;  one  called  in  to  seitle  a  dispute 
between  two  or  more  persons. 

Ar'borary,  Arbo'reous,  a.  belonging 
to  trees. 

Arbores'cence,  s,  the  resemblance  to  a 
tree  in  minerals,  &c. 

Ar'borist,  s.  a  naturalist  who  studies 
trees. 

Ar'bour,  5.  a  seat  shaded  with  trees ;  a 
bower. 

Arc,  Arch,  s.  part  of  a  circle ;  the  sky. 

Arca'de,  s.  a  series  of  arches  on  de- 
tached piers,  forming  a  screen,  and  also  the 
space  enclosed  by  such ;  a  colonnade. 

Arca'dian,  a.  pertaining  to  Arcadia,  a 
moimtainous  district  in  Greece.  The  term 
is  often  applied  to  mountain  scenery. 

Arca'num,  s.  a  secret. 

Arch,  s.  this  term  is  applied  to  any  solid 
work,  whether  of  masonry  or  otherwise,  of 
which  the  lower  part  is  formed  into  an  arc 
of  a  curve  supported  at  the  two  extremities. 

Archaio'logy,  s.  the  study  of  antiquity, 
or  ancient  things ;  or  a  discourse  upon 
them. 

Archbish'op,  s.  the  principal,  or  chief, 
of  the  bishops. 

Archdea'con,  $.  a  bishop's  deputy. 

Arch-duke,  s.  a  sovereign  prince,  or 
grand  duke. 

Ar'cher,  s.  one  who  u^>es,  or  fights  with, 
a  bow. 

Arch'es-court,  s.  the  chief  consistory, 
or  spiritual  court,  that  belongs  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

Ar'chetype,  s.  the  original,  pattern,  or 
first  model  of  any  work. 

Archiepis'copal,  a,  belonging  to  an 
archbishop. 
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Ar'chil,  s.  a  kind  of  moss  which  yields  a 
rich  purple  colour. 

Archipel'ago,  s.  any  sea  which  abounds 
with  small  islands.  Ttie  group  generally 
knovvn  by  this  name,  contains  those  islands 
which  lie  between  the  shores  of  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor. 

Ak'chitect,  s.  a  professor  of  building. 

Ar'chitecture,  s.  the  art  or  science  of 
designing  or  erecting  buildings.  Archi- 
tecture contains  live  Orders, — called  the 
Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Com- 
posite. 

Ar'chitrave,  s.  the  principal  beam  in  a 
building ;  that  part  of  a  column  immedi- 
ately over  the  capital. 

Ar'chives,  s.  records ;  a  place  where 
records  are  deposited. 

Arc'tic,  a.  northern  ;  toward  the  north. 
Tlie  Arctic  Circle  is  that  circle  at  which  the 
northern  frigid  zone  commences,  being 
rather  more  than  twenty-three  degrees  from 
the  North  Pole. 

Are'a,  5.  an  open  surface,  or  space ;  in 
modern-built  houses,  the  portion  of  the  siie 
which  is  not  built  upon  is  commonly  called 
the  a7'ea. 

A'refy  v.  a.  to  dry,  to  exhale  moisture. 

Are'na,  s.  the  space  for  combatants  in 
a  theatre ;  the  term  is  often  used  meta- 
phorically for  the  occasion,  or  field,  of  dis- 
pute. 

Areom'eter,  s.  an  instrument  to  measure 
the  density  of  any  liquid.  • 

Areop'agus,  s.  the  highest  court  at 
Athens. 

Ar'gal,  s.  lees  adhering  to  wine  vessels. 

Ar'gent.  a,  silvery ;  white,  shining  like 
silver. 

Ar'gentine,  s.  (in  mineralogy)   a  sub- 
species of  carbonate  of  lime,  nearly  pure. 
Aii'GiL,  s.  potter's  clay  ;  fat,  soft  earlh. 

Argilla'ceoxjs,  a.  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  clay. 

Ar'^gonauts,  s.  the  companions  of  Jason, 
in  the  ship  Argo,  on  the  voyage  to  Colchis, 
as  related  in  a  mythological  tale,  supposed, 
however,  to  be  founded  upon  some  truths. 

Ah'gosy,  5.  a  large  merchant  ship. 

Ar'gument,  5.  a  controversy  ;  the  subject 
of  any  discourse  or  writing  ;  a  reasoning. 

A'rid,  a.  dry,  parched  up,  ploughed  up. 

A'ries,  s.  (Latin,  the  ram)  the  first  sign 
of  the  Zodiac. 

Ariola'tion,  s.  soothsaying  ;  divination. 

Aristoc'racy,  5.  the  nobility  of  ^ny 
country  ;  a  form  of  government  where  the 
supreme  power  is  vested  jointly  in  the 
rincipal  persons  of  the  State. 


ort 


Aristote'lian,  a.  founded  on  the  opinion^ 
of  the  philosopher  Aristotle. 

Arith'metic,  s.  the  art  of  numbering,  or 
reckoning  ;  the  science  of  the  expression 
numbers  by  symbols.  w^ 

Arma'da,  Ar'mament,  s.  a  large  fleet  of 
armed  ships  ;  a  naval  force. 

Ar  miger,  s.  an  esquire  ;  a  knight's  com- 
panion. 

Ar  mistice,  s.  a  short  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. 

Arm'let,  3.  a  bracelet ;  a  small  arm  of 
the  sea. 

Armo'rial,  a.  belonging  to  the  arms,  or 
heraldic  bearings  of  a  family. 

Ar  mory,  s.  a  place  in  which  warlike  arms 
are  deposited  for  use. 

Aro'ma,  s.  the  supposed  principle  of 
odour  in  plants,  residing,  generally,  in  the 
essential  oil. 

Aromat'ic,  a.  yielding  a  fragrant  smell ; 
imparting  a  warm  taste.  Aromatics  are 
agents  obtained  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, possessed  of  more  or  less  fragrance, 
most  usually  obtained  from  an  essential  or 
volatile  oil. 

Arra'ign,  v.a.  to  indict,  to  charge,  to 
accuse. 

Arraign'ment,  s.  (in  law)  the  calling  of 
a  person  to  the  bar  of  a  court  to  answer  an 
indictment. 

Ar'ras,  s.  a  rich  tapestry,  or  hanging. 

Arre'ar,  Arrea'rage,  s.  that  part  of 
an  account  which  remains  unpaid,  though 
due. 

Arrest',  v.a.  to  seize  upon;  to  obstruct; 
s.  (in  law)  a  caption  or  seizure  of  the  per- 
son, in  ordfer  to  place  him  in  custody. 

Ar'senal,  s.  a  magazine  or  place  for 
military  stores. 

Ar'senic,  5.  a  brittle,  whitish  metal, 
strongly  poisonous.  It  is  obtained  from 
several  minerals. 

Ar'son,  s.  (from  ardeo^  to  burn)  in  law, 
the  act  of  voluntarily  and  feloniously  setting 
fire  to  property. 

Art,  s.  skill ;  dexterity  ;  cunning ;  as 
applicable  to  what  are  called  the  fine  arts, 
such  as  designing,  painting,  sculpture,  &c. 
it  includes  invention,  ingenuity,  and  a  due 
application  of  science. 

Ar'tery,  5.  a  canal,  or  tube,  which  con- 
veys blood  from  the  heart  to  the  difi'erent 
parts  of  the  body. 

Arte'rial,  a.  that  which  relates  to  the 
arteries. 

Artes'ian  Wells,   s.  borings  into  the 
ground,  through  which   water  rises   from 
various   depths,   above  the  surface  of  the 
I  soil,  producing  a  constant  flow  or  strearu. 
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^HE   UNIVERSE    A   CRYSTAL   PALACE    AND    SCHOOL    OF  DESIGN 

FOR  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

'he  Universe  may  be  said  to  be  one  gi-and  "  School  of  Design"  for  the  education 
f  mankind  generally,  and  with  this  advantage,  that  it  is  open  for  all.  Here  the 
nechunic,  the  peasant,  the  clown,  may  study,  free  of  expense  ;  for  Nature's  edu- 
ction is  gratuitous,  and  yet  it  is  most  liberal.  Charity  schools  are,  for  the  most 
>art,  very  contracted  in  the  information  they  give.  Some  time  ago  there  was  an 
iwful  outcry  against  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  because  they  proposed  to  teach 
)auper  children  grammar,  geography,  mathematics,  &c.  It  was  said  to  be  a  crime 
igainst  society  to  bring  up  the  sons  and  daughters  of  poverty  and  misfortune  in  a 
•ational  manner.  As  their  parents  had  ruined  them,  or  circumstances  over  which 
:he  little  creatures  had  no  control,  were  against  them,  it  was  stoutly  maintained  by 
:he  wealthy,  the  learned,  and  the  pious,  that  the  State  ought  to  complete  their 
3alamities  by  robbing  their  souls  of  a  sound  education.  Such  has  been  no  small 
portion  of  the  philosophy  and  philanthropy  which  within  the  last  few  years  we 
have  been  doomed  to  witness.  But  our  Creatoii  is  not  thus  unkind.  Man's 
bitterest  foe  is  his  brother  man  ;  and  earth  would  have  been  in  a  forlorn  state 
indeed,  if  our  Heavenly  Father  had  not  placed  at  our  disposal  the  riches  of  his 
goodness  and  mercy.  He  has  unlocked  to  us  creation  and  providence  as  a  vast 
seminary  of  art,  science,  taste,  and  philosophy,  into  which,  without  a  fee,  we  may 
all  enter,  and  study,  and  improve  our  minds.  The  Avorld  is  a  tmiversiti/y  indeed, 
open  to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich. 

*'The  Crystal  Palace"  is  the  wonder  of  the  age  and  of  the  world  :  yet  poor 
human  nature  oould  not  allow  this  temple  of  truth,  of  genius,  of  human  skill  and 

(brotherhood,  to  be  erected  without  uttering  a  howl  of  indignation,  a  shriek  of 
alarm,  or  an  anathema  of  bigotry.  *'  O  Albert,  spare  that  tree  !"  was  the  excla- 
mation of  some,  showing  that  in  their  estimation  an  elm  was  better  than  a  man, 
just  as  pampered  steeds  and  starving  paupers  demonstrate  that,  in  the  creed  of 
many,  horses  are  better  than  human  beings.  The  rich  were  frightened  lest  this 
school  of  wisdom  should  abridge  theu"  drives,  or  offend  their  eyes  with  the  sight  of 
plebeian  crowds  thronging  to  its  portals  for  the  improvement  of  their  minds  and 
the  rejoicing  of  their  hearts;  and  the  timid  and  intolerant,  whose  Christianity  and 
piety  burnt  out  in  bonfires,  went  off  in  crackers,  flew  to  heaven  in  sky-rockets,  or 
perambulated  the  streets  in  Guy  Fawkes  and  sham  popes,  predicted  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  second  popish  plot,  and  that  the  Exhibition  of  1851  would  be  the 
downfall  of  Christianity.  AVhat  a  glorious  eminence  among  the  alarmists  and  the 
prophets  some  of  our  leading  journals  have  wrought  out,  or  rather  written  out,  for 
themselves,  in  opposing  this  undertaking  !  Surely  a  niche  for  these  gentlemen 
editors  ought  to  be  secured  in  some  prominent  part  of  the  building,  as  forming  th© 
greatest  curiosities  of  the  day.  At  any  rate,  we  trust  that  their  portraits  will  be 
given. 

We  were  led  to  these  remarks  by  the  thought  that  God  intended  the  universe  to 
be  a  boundless  "  Ciystal  Palace,"  in  which  humanity  at  large  might  study  the  infi* 
nite  number  of  specimens  of  Divine  art ;  and  thus  school  itself  for  every  work  J 
mechanism,  science,  or  intellectual  progress.  What  a  magnificent  roof  to  thfc 
glorious  temple  ai'e  the  heavens  above  us,  with  all  their  moving  machinery  I    Ti^ 
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Stars  and  constellations  encircling  the  pole,  and  visiting  every  point  of  the  compass ; 
the  moon  and  the  planets  regularly  and  majestically  traversing  the  zodiac  form  a  roof 
of  science  and  beauty  above  our  heads,  which  alike  protects  us,  instructs  us,  and  de- 
lights and  blesses  us  at  the  same  time.  We  do  not  wonder  that  at  the  festivals  of  anti- 
quity the  minstrels  regaled  the  audience  Mobile  they  sung  the  "Wanderings  of  the 
Moon/*  **  The  Labours  of  the  Sun,"  and  the  gyrations  of  *'  Arcturus,  the  Hyades, 
and  the  Twins  ;  "  or  that  the  royal  Hebrew  seer,  as  he  looked  at  the  sky,  became 
inspired,  and  tuned  his  harp  and  sung  : —  ' 

"  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
And  the  firmament  showeth  his  handy  work  ; 
Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech, 
And  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge." 

The  floor  and  foundation  of  this  temple  are  not  less  fraught  Avith  wisdom  and 
wonder.  Every  stone  is  a  miracle  of  celestial  art ;  every  flower  a  prodigy  of  taste 
and  beauty  ;  every  landscape  a  painting  ;  every  tree  and  animal  a  living  machine, 
in  which  the  various  forms  of  mechanical  and  mathematical  skill  and  calculation 
are  exemplified ;  so  that  as  soon  as  we  are  born,  and  wherever  w^e  are  born,  we  enter 
the  temple  of  truth, — the  gorgeous  University  and  Palace  of  the  King  of  Kings. 

As  we  have  said,  this  school  is  open  to  all,  and  its  grand  design  was  to  inform 
our  minds  and  cultivate  our  taste.  Here  the  Eternal  is  our  teacher,  and  he 
instructs  by  facts  and  models  rather  than  by  words.  Earth  is  one  vast  volume  of 
hieroglyphics,  or  museum  of  natural  curiosities,  in  which  we  see  the  Invisible. 
Were  it  possible  to  render  wisdom,  power,  and  love  material,  and  give  them  a 
bodily  form,  so  as  to  make  them  tangible  and  visible,  they  would  not  be  more  per- 
ceptible by  the  mind  than  they  are  now.  All  the  eloquence  of  earth  or  of  heaven 
would  be  insufficient  to  persuade  either  a  clown  or  a  philosopher  that  a  watch 
made  itself,  or  v/as  constructed  by  an  idiot,  a  horse,  or  an  elephant.  It  may  be  that 
we  know  not  the  maker — we  never  saw,  and  perhaps  never  shall  put  our  eyes  upon 
him ;  and  yet  we  no  more  question  his  power,  his  skill,  and  his  art,  than  we  do  our 
own  existence.  The  work  proclaims  the  man  and  his  mental  powers,  and  so  the 
universe  proclaims  the  Deity.  Whether  we  glance  at  the  surface,  or  dissect  or 
analyze  the  interior  of  what  he  has  created,  the  same  indelible  proofs  of  his  being 
and  perfections  are  manifest.  But  further,  these  facts  are  set  not  before  us  merely  to 
remind  us  of  the  benevolent  Personage  "who  is  over  all,  aboA'e  all,  and  through 
all :"  they  are  intended  to  instruct  us  in  all  wisdom,  and  mechanical  arts,  and  to 
give  us  lessons  in  the  beautiful  and  sublime. 

On  the  face  of  nature  everything  is  adapted  to  improve  our  taste.  Ugly  and 
clumsy  things  are  called  unsightly,  because  the  eye  loathes  to  look  upon  them, 
while  what  is  beautiful  commands  the  attention  of  all.  The  vision  is  no  sooner 
exercised  than  it  should  be  educated  in  what  is  lovely ;  and  God's  world  is  full  of 
objects  calculated  to  refine,  enliven,  and  delight  its  sensibilities,  and  teach  us,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  copy  these  models  of  infinite  wisdom.  We  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  time  is  to  come  when  there  shall  not  be  a  single  rude  or  unhandy 
utensil  or  instrument  even  in  general  use — when  the  commonest  vessel,  dish,  or 
spoon,  shall  be  a  model  of  beauty  and  a  specimen  of  art.  It  is  probable  that  two 
hundred  years  hence  the  museums  will  be  crowded  w^ith  the  clumsy  and  unsightly 
implements  Avhich  we  now  employ.  Our  children  will  pay  us  the  compliment  of 
exhibiting  them  as  examples  of  our  vicious  and  barbarian  taste,  and  in  contrast 
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vith  the  elegant,  convenient,  and  handsome  articles  of  clothing  and  furniture 
Qaro^vhich  taste  and  science  will  have  placed  at  their  disposal.  We  fear  that  in  this 
jarticular  we  cannot  "boast  of  to-morrow;"  our  posthumous  fame  will  be  our 
5faiiti.I.nfamy.  Our  mechanics  and  labourers  will  gather  lessons  from  nature,  and  in  art, 
oftiig|i8  well  as  in  morals,  will  exert  every  effort  to  imitate  the  Deity.  A  clumsy, 
ignorant,  and  unscientific  operative  of  either  sex  will  then  be  unknown. 

We  have  already  made  a  few  steps  in  advance.  Our  cups  and  4|auccrs,  and 
tea-kettles  and  saucepans,  have  generally  some  ornamental  work  about  them,  and 
are  constructed  with  a  degree  of  elegance  of  form,  showing  that  we  are  beginning 
to  improve,  and  that  Nature  has  not  spoken  altogether  in  vain.  It  is  true  we  are 
slow  scholars,  seeing  we  have  had  such  endless  lessons  in  beauty  and  loveliness. 
There  is  not  a  flake  of  snow  nor  an  icicle  but  is  crystallized  with  the  utmost  art ; 
even  the  common  fungi,  that  swell  out  of  corruption  and  decay,  surpass  the  power 
of  the  sculptor  to  imitate,  or  the  painter  to  depict.  There  is  gracefulness  both 
about  the  structure  and  the  movements  of  a  worm.  Creatures  that  spring  up  in  a 
night,  and  perish  in  a  night,  are  as  perfectly  finished  as  those  which  have  to  exist 
for  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years.  What  artists  are  the  birds  and  the  bees,  and 
what  lovely  specimens  of  skill  and  beauty  are  their  bodies,  and  the  implements 
with  which  they  work  !  Even  the  sting  and  its  sheath  and  poison-bag  are  finished 
with  infinite  care.  Volumes  might  be  written  on  the  forms  and  colours  of  feathers. 
How  exquisite  are  the  leaves  and  branches,  the  buds,  the  cups,  the  pistils,  and 
stamens  of  flowers  !  Hence  botany,  ornithology,  entomology,  icthyology,  con- 
eholo^,  and  the  thousand  other  studies  of  nature,  give  us  the  most  refined  lessons 
in  what  is  tasteful  and  elegant. 

Here,  then,  as  we  said,  we  have  in  nature  a  vast  museum,  infinitely  surpassing 
anything  that  will  be  displayed  in  the  Crystal  Palace  ;  and  this  temple  of  science 
is  open  to  all.  Many  of  our  operatives,  both  men  and  women,  Avill  not  be  able  to 
visit  the  Metropolis  during  the  coming  year  :  this  will  certainly  be  a  loss,  but  still 
not  altogether  irreparable  ;  for  there  is,  after  all,  more  art,  and  skill,  and  elegance 
in  the  backbone  of  a  herring,  than  in  all  the  examples  of  human  invention  or  taste 
that  the  Exhibition  will  con^in.  There  is  a  pearly  transparency  in  an  oyster, 
there  is  beautv  in  a  cockle-shell,  there  is  symmetry  and  proportion  in  every 
bone  that  'Oonies  to  our  table  ;  and  even  when  shut  out  from  all  the  world  beside, 
our  own  hands,  and  feet,  and  bodies,  and  senses,  if  we  would  only  examine  them, 
suggest  to  us  volumes  of  thought,  calculated  to  educate  us  in  the  highest  branches 
of  mechanics.  The  human  eye  and  human  hand  afford  specimens  of  beauty  which 
the  artist  labours  ia  vain  to  portray.  Hence  we  maintain  that  we  ought  to  have 
no  clumsy  mechanics  or  mechanism,  no  unsightly  furniture  to  disgrace  our  houses, 
nor  ill-contrived  clothes  to  disfigure  our  bodies,  nor  unhandy  tools  to  work  with. 

We  write  for  working  men  and  working  women,  because  we  feel  that,  without 
their  aid,  the  refined  age  w^hich  is  to  bless  the  world  cannot  come.  We  must  have 
their  art  and  skill  and  taste  called  forth  before  we  can  give  elegance  to  the  abodes 
of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  ;  and  we  must  also  have  their  co-operation  before 
their  own  homes  can  be  improved.  We  want  London  and  all  oiu*  large  towns 
purified.  We  hope  that  soon  the  cellars  will  be  left  to  the  rats,  the  attics  to  the 
pigeons,  and  the  filthy  back  lanes  and  alleys  to  be  turned  into  gardens.  We  long 
for  the  day  when  all  old  rags  shall  be  turned  into  manure  to  grow  corn,  or  into 
paper  on  which  history,  science,  and  religion  shall  tell  their  tales  of  caution, 
philosophy,  morality,  and  love.     But  to  bring  about  this  millennium  the  working 
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classes  must  be  the  chief  agents  in  their  own  regeneration.  The  pipe  must  be 
broken,  the  cigar  abandoned,  the  snufF-box  thrown  to  the  fire,  the  cup  of  the 
drunkard  dashed  from  the  lips  for  ever,  and  men  and  women  must  resolve  to 
j)urify  their  own  homes.  We  have  had  "  working  mens  demonstrdiions  "  in  favour 
of  temperance,  and  others  are  to  follow.  We  shall  by-and-by  have  "  working 
men's  demonstrations  '*  to  put  down  thieving  ;  to  put  away  £lth ;  to  advance 
education ;  l|femprove  their  dwellings  ;  to  perfect  the  arts  and  sciences  ;  to  spread 
liberty  ;  to  terminate  war,  and  propagate  the  religion  of  love  ;  and  then  the  mental 
and  moral  world  will  approximate  the  physical  in  beauty,  order,  and  loveliness. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  masses  must  wait  for  the  gentry  and  the  clergy  to  take 
up  their  cause  ;  but,  alas  !  if  they  do,  they  will  wait  long.  Hundreds  of  years  tiaVe 
rolled  away,  while  everything  has  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Wealthy  and  learned, 
and  how  little  has  been  done  !  What  a  mass  of  filth,  and  ignorance,  aiid  crime  i,^ 
a  large  portion  of  London,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool  at  the  present  day  !  Yes, 
and  will  continue  to  be  so,  until  the  masses  resolve  to  help  thfeniselves.  The  name 
of  a  lord  or  a  bishop  attached  to  a  philanthropic  society  is  often  6f  little  worth. 
One  mechanic  is  worth  ten  of  them,  in  the  temperance  or  any  other  humane 
society.  God  never  intended  that  we  should  trust  in  coronets  or  mitres.  The 
Almighty  helps  them  who  help  themselves.  Nature,  providence,  and  religion 
strive  hard  with  us  to  induce  us  to  arise,  to  exert  oiir  powers,  to  cultivate  our 
talents,  to  improve  bur  tastes,  to  better  our  homes,  and  brighten  our  prospects  for 
time  and  eternity.  The  great  Crystal  Palace  of  the  Universe  is  ours  as  a  school  of 
art  and  design  ;  and  it  is  only  for  the  masses  to  enter  its  open  portals,  to  study  its 
resources,  to  imitate  its  arts,  to  learn  its  lessons  of  wisdom,  truth,  taste,  and 
harmony,  and  to  reduce  its  suggestions  to  practice,  and  then  art  will  be  perfected, 
mind  refined,  and  the  cottage  will  be  a  palace  in  comfort,  a  school  in  tuition,  and  a 
temple  in  religion.     In  the  words  of  Milton  we  Conclude  : — 

*' Awake  !  arise  !  or  be  for  ever  fallen  !" 


ErFECTS  OF  Snow  on  Vegetation. — It  appears  at  first  somewhat  singular  that  the 
Alpine  plants,  such  as  auriculas,  some  saxafrages,  &c.,  should  be  ^'  "'-f^cult  culture  in 
our  climate,  and  are  not  unfrequently  destroyed  by  our  winters,  whilst  ttiey  flourish  in 
their  native  snows  ;  but  it  should  be  observed  that  in  the  Alps,  where,  growing  wild, 
they  are  throughout  the  winter  covered  with  a  complete  coating  of  snow — which,  from 
not  being  a  rapid  conductor  of  heat,  is  instrumental  in  the  earth's  not  parting  quickly 
with  its  warmth,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  woollen  garment  prevents  the  escape  of  heat 
from  the  body — this  protects  them  through  the  cold  season ;  whereas,  in  our  climate 
these  plants  are  exposed  ultimately  to  the  severe  influence  of  frost,  unprotected  by  the; 
snow,  and  to  long-continued  rains.  The  frost  injuring  the  structure  of  the  leaves,  they 
become  readily  rolled  by  the  wet;  an^  although  the  plants  are  not  often  entirely  killed,  ttiey 
are  too  much  injured  to  insure  a  good  show  of  blo«)m.  It  is  necessary,  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  finer  sorts  of  auriculas,  &c.,  to  imitate,  as  far  as  possible,  their  native  climate,  by 
protecting  them,  in  a  frame  or  shed,  both  from  the  severe  frosts  and  v/et.  It  is,  ho\y- 
ever,  to  be  remarked  that  our  climate  opposes  another  and  a  serious  objection  to  the  easy 
cultivation  of  this  class  of  plants,  arising  from  the  great  variation  of  temperature.  Even 
during  the  winter  months  the  plaiits  frequently  commence  growing  before  the  spring 
arrives,  and  thus  are  rendered  more  obnoxious  to  the  succeeding  frosts;  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  streng'h  of  the  plants  (which  should  be  reserved  for  the  great  effort  to  be  niade 
in  the  spring)  is  exhausted  before  its  due  season ;  whilst  in  the  Alps  they  lie  ehtirely 
dormant  until  the  sun  at  once  melts  the  snow,  and  calls  them  into  life  and  blossom;  Tq 
prevent  the  plant  growing  out  of  its  season,  it  is  found  best  to  place  the  pots  in  a  part  of 
the  garden  exposed  to  a  northern  or  western  aspect. 
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HEROISM  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 
By  Miss  H.  M.  Rathbone. 

No.  VI.— THE  CHALLENGE. 


It  was  very  early  in  one  of  tliose  glowing 
radiant  mornings,  whose  exquisite  beauty 
in  the  tropical  regions  can  only  be  fully 
appreciated  by  those  wlio  have  themselves 
endured  tlie  parching  rigours  of  the  ex- 
cessive heat  in  the  torrid  zone  during  the 
day  time.  It  seemed  an  hour  meet  only 
for  holy  thoughts  and  righteous  deeds; 
yet  such  were  neitlier  tlie  feelings  nor  tlie 
purpose  with  which  three  or  four  naval 
officers  landed  at  sunrise  in  the  Bay  of 
Calcutta,  accompanied  only  by  the  sailors 
who  h:.id  manned  the  long  boat  of  the 
Arrow,  then  lying  at  anchor  in  the  har- 
bour. Another  party  in  a  smaller  boat 
soon  followed,  and  took  a  different  path  to 
the  first  crew,  but  one  whicli  evidently  led 
in  the  same  direction.  The  steersman  of 
the  second  party,  instead  of  remaining 
with  his  companions,  who  quietly  rested 
on  their  oars,  then  hastened  after  the 
two  young  men  whom  they  had  just 
landed,  and,  overtaking  one  of  them  wlio 
was  walking  in  advance  of  his  brother 
officer,  begged  to  speak  to  him. 

"  Well,  Koberts,"  said  Lieutenant  San- 
croft,  'Svhat  do  you  want?  Be  quick,  for 
I  am  in  a  hurry." 

"  Ah,  sir,  and  I'm  afeard  I  shall  offend 
you,  but  I  can't  see  the  son  of  my  brave 
old  master,  Admiral  Sancroft,  now  dead 
and  gone,  going  to  commit  such  a  foolish, 
wicked  act  as  tliat  which  I  guess  has 
brought  your  honour  here  this  morning, 
without  putting  in  a  word." 

"  Roberts,  if  this  is  all  you  have  to  say, 
I  can't  spare  time  to  listen  to  you.  You 
^on't  understand  the  laws  of  Ronour 
among  gentlemen,  or  you  would  not  talk 
so  absurdly ;  so  be  off,  my  good  fellow.  I 
have  not  forgotten  you,  as  you  will  find  if 
I  fall ;  and  to  you,  Roberts,  I  look  for  de- 
livering my  last  love  and  duty  to  my 
mother." 

"  Lieutenant  Sancroft,  I  couldn't  do  it : 
it  would  go  against  my  conscience  to  tell 
madam  you  had  met  with  your  death  in 
such  a  disgraceful  manner.  It's  true  I 
don't  understand  what  your  honour  means 
by  honour  obliging  you  to  commit  murder, 
as  it  may  be,  in  cold  blood ;  but  I  do  know 
that  the  Bible  tells  us  to  forgive  our  ene- 
mies unto  seventy  times  seven.  And  oh, 
sir,  should  you  kill  Mr.  Collinson,  will  not 
you  go  about  the  earth  like  Cain  ever  af- 
terwards? and  how  will  the  laws  of 
-honour  console  you  then  for  not  having 
had  the  coui'age  to  brave  the  sneers  of  the 


young  silly  officers  who  knew  no  bettor, 
or  the  frankness  to  confess  you  have  been 
in  thewTong?"'  Jj^^ 

Lieutenant  Sancroft  coloured  deeply ; 
it  was  not  tlie  first  time  that  the  same  train 
of  reasoning  had  been  suggested  to  him, 
but  he  had  done  his  utmost  to  silence  the 
pleadings  of  conscience  and  his  own  convic- 
tions of  the  wicked  absurdity  of  takingaway 
life,  in  order  to  settle  some  foolish  dispute. 
The  taunt  about  his  courage  struck  the  most 
deeply  home,  and  his  step  became  more 
irresolute  ;  which  the  honest  tar  perceiving, 
he  immediately  resumed  his  pleading,  by 
picturing  the  widowed  mother's  anguish 
should  she  either  have  to  receive  a  mur- 
derer into  her  house,  or  else  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  her  only  son  in  a  manner  so  dis- 
graceful to  a  brave  man  and  a  Christian. 
Again,  he  expatiated  on  the  superior  mag- 
nanimity of  making  an  apology  if  the  lieu- 
temint  had  been  the  one  in  eiTor,and  upon  the 
miserable  satisfaction  it  would  be  to  him, 
supposing  Mr.  Collinson  was  the  most  to 
blame,  in  becoming  his  executioner  for  an 
offence  so  comparatively  trifling.  He  also 
reminded  his  young  master  of  the  admiral's 
opinions  on  duelling,  and  the  contempt  ho 
had  ever  expressed  for  so  barbarous  a 
practice.  "And,  O  Lieutenant  Saner ui ., 
would  5^ou  cast  shame  on  him  that's  dead 
and  gone — on  the  brave  old  admiral  that 
was  an  example  to  the  whole  navy,  and 
helped  to  win  the  battle  of  Trafalgar 
under  Nelson  himself?" 

We  cannot  detail  all  that  passed  on  this 
occasion :  suffice  it  to  state  that  the  young 
man's  best  feelings  were  awakened,  and 
his  principles  roused  into  a  strength  of 
determination,  which  enabled  him  to  fulfil 
the  painful  task  of  refusing  to  fight,  and 
of  returning  to  the  ship,  amidst  the  silent 
contempt  and  covert  sneers  of  his  fellow 
officers.  He  had  to  pass  through  a  bitter 
trial ;  for  even  those  who  respected  hiiii 
in  their  hearts  had  not  courage  to  difler 
from  the  little  world  around  them,  and  he 
was  treated  with  such  marked  coldness  by 
all  the  officers  as  to  render  his  position  on 
board  irksome  in  the  extreme.  They  even 
refused  to  take  wine  with  him  at  the  cap- 
tain's table,  and  he  lived  alone  in  the 
midst  of  numbers,  since  he  was  in  effect 
completely  sent  to  Coventry. 

For  two  months  this  state  of  tilings  con- 
tinued, while  the  Arrow  Was  cruising  in 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  she  again  cast  anchor  at  Cal- 
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cutta,  and  a  round '  of  gaiety  commenced, 
which  Lieutenant  Sancroft  usually  enjoyed 
the  most  of  any  of  his  companions,  so  social 
and  entertaining  was  he  in  taste  and  man- 
ners.   Now,  to  his  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion, he  found   the  tables    turned,    and, 
though  the  exact  circumstances  which  had 
led  to  the  %)olness  between  himself  and 
his    brother  officers  were  never  divulged, 
things  got  abroad  to  his  disadvantage.  He 
was  treated  with  studied  neglect  by  the 
ladies,  and  with  frigid  politeness  by  the 
gentlemen.    For  this  there  could  exist  no 
redress,  and  accordingly  he  spent  his  time 
in  rambling  about  the  country  alone,  or  on 
board  the  Arrow  in  reading  and  writing. 
His  appearance  became  greatly  altered, 
and  the'  excessive  depression  of  his  spirits 
re-acted  upon  his  healthy  until  fever  at- 
tacked him,  and,  but  for  the  unremitting 
care  of  Roberts,  would  soon  have  carried 
him  off.     Willingly  would  he  have  died ; 
and  it  was  all  his  faithful  servant  could 
do,  by  representing  that  his  life  had  been 
preserved    for    some    good    purpose,     to 
persuade    him  to  adopt  the  proper  mea- 
sures to  ensure  his  recovery.      When  he 
was  at  length  able  to  walk  on  deck,  the 
Arrow  was  sailing  up  the  western  coast  of 
Asia,  and  a  violent  storm  soon  afterwards 
drove  her  far  out  to  sea.  This  was  followed 
by  a  long  calm,  that  prevented  the  crew 
from  making  land,  which  had  become  an 
imperative  necessity,  in  order  to  procure 
fresh  water,  which  they  had  been  just  on 
the    point   of    accomplishing  when    first 
driven  out  to  sea.    Every  day  the  little 
store  diminished,  and  the  sufterings  of  all 
on  board  grew  intense,  while  the  Arrow 
violently  drifted  towards  some  of  those 
savage  islands  which  are  still  tenanted  by 
so  fierce  a  race  that  few  care  to  land  on 
their  shores.      Lieutenant  Sancroft  was 
the  first  to  diminish  his  miserable  pittance 
of  water  to  the  bare  spoonful,  which  suf- 
ficed to  preserve  life,  and  none  endured 
the  consequent  suffering  so  firmly,  or  did 
so  much  to  cheer  and  help  the  crew.    He 
persuaded  the  men  to  wring  their  clothes 
in  the  salt  water,  and  then  to  put  them  on 
while  wet,  in  order  to  supply  some  degree 
of  moisture  to  their  parched  frames  ;  and 
his  presence  ever  seemed  to  animate  them 
to  fresh  exertions,  and  to  encourage  their 
spirits. 

At  last  the  danger  of  death  by  thirst 
became  so  imminent  that  the  captain  sum- 
moned his  officers  to  a  general  council, 
and,  saying  something  must  be  done,  he 
proposed  manning  a  boat  at  night-time, 
and,  effectiwg  a  landing,  to  fill  their  water- 
casks  by  main  force,  if  necessary.  A 
pause  ensued.  Many  were  present  who 
would  joyfully  have  accepted  an  offer  to 
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lead  the  way  in  a  breach,  or  to  head  an 
attack  in  open  warfare ;  but  the  landing  on 
these  rocky  coasts  was  in  itself  no  light 
task,  and  there  was  something  so  appalling 
in  the  darkness  when  engaging  in  such  a 
service  as  obtaining  water  amidst  a  race 
of  fierce  cannibals,  who  might  steal  on 
them  unawares,  that  her  Majesty's  officers 
evidently  shrunk  from  being  cooked  for  a 
supper  to  savages.      But    Sancroft    only 
hesitated  to  see  if  others  were  going  ton 
ofi'er  themselves,  and  when  none  spoke,  he  1  < 
instantly    stepped    forward,    and,    with| 
sparkling  eyes,  claimed  the  honour  of  com- 
manding the  party.    A  cheer  rose  from 
the  sailors  and  marines,  while  the  mid- 
shipmen and  their  superior  officers  bent 
their  looks  on  the  ground  in  shame.     In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  boats  were  manned 
by  volunteers  eager  to  prove  their  attach- 
ment to  Sancroft.     Two  of  the  middies 
accompanied  him,  ashamed  to  remain  be- 
hind ;    and  Roberts  once  more  acted   as 
steersman  to  the  long-boat,  his  heart  full 
of  honest  pride  and  exultation  at  this  un- 
expected indication  of  his  master's  honour. 
With  the  greatest  prudence  and  with  con- 
summate ability  Sancroft  made  his  arrange- 
ments, and  a,fter  being  twice  very  nearly 
swamped,    the     dangerous    landing    was 
accomplished,  and  a  few  minutes'  rapid 
walking  brought  the  vanguard  of  the  party 
to  a  running  stream.    As  quickly  as  pos- 
sible they  plied  their  task,  but  had  not 
proceeded  far  when  a  wild  shout  of  tri-  I 
umph  close  at  hand  showed  them  they  had 
been  watched.      A   sharp  skirmish  took 
place,   while   a  retreat,    in  obedience  to 
Saner  of t's  orders,  was  kept  up  at  the  same 
time,    .^o  well  ordered  had  the  plan  been, 
that  the  boats  were  reached  with  three 
casks  well  filled,  after  the  loss  of  only  two 
men,*though    several  others  were   badly 
wounded.    The  sailors  cheered  lustily  as 
they  pulled  swiftly  out  of  reach  of  the 
shots ;  and  amidst  loud  praises  of  Sancroft, 
and  eager  discussions  of  the  conflict,  the 
following  dialogue  was  unheard : — 

"  I  am  done  for,  Roberts ;  I  shall  die 
before  we  reach  the  ship  ;  but  I  don't  re- 
gret it,  and  you  will  not  refuse  to  carry 
my  dying  greeting  to  my  poor  mother 
now,  1  think." 

'^  No,  no,  your  honour ;  it  shall  be  my  first 
business  when  we  land  on  the  shores  of 
Old  England,  to  see  madam,  and  tell  her 
her  son  died  worthy  of  his  noble  father. 
And  won't  your  honour  give  thanks  to 
Heaven  that  you  did  not  fall  that  morning 
at  Calcutta,  but  have  lived  to  die  the  deatS 
of  a  brave  man  ?  " 

'^  Yes,  Roberts,  I  thaiik  you  with  all  my 
heart  for  your  advice  that  day,  which 
saved  me  from  committing  so  great  a  sin. 
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3ji  id  I  thank  God  with  all  my  soul  that  he  j      "  He  is  dead,  sir,"  said  Roberts,  proudlj', 
'  as  permitted  me  so  to  end  my  days."         |  as  he  looked  with  triumph  at  tlie  horror- 
The  last  words  were  spoken  very  faintly,  ,  struck  countenance  of  the  remorse-stricken 
nd  in  another  moment  tlie  honest  veteran    officer. 


lung  over  the  lifeless  body  of  his  dear  The  captain  alone  of  his  superiors  had 
loung  master  in  speechless  grief;  from  approved  of  tlie  conduct  of  ►Sancroft  in 
rhich  he  was  only  roused  by  the  cry  of  i  refusing  to  light ;  and  he  pronounced  a 
»^elcome  wliich  burst  from  the  ship's  crew  brief  but  empnatic  eulogium  on  tlie  true 
s  the  boats  ran  alongside.  The  sight  of  |  hero,  who  early  tlie  iiexi  day  was  con- 
he  casks  caused  general  joy,  and  the  cap-  |  signed  to  his  watery  grave.     And  the  tears 


ain,  as  the  men  came  on  board,  asked  who 
lad  fallen. 

"  Thomas  Dean  and  Peter  Bolton/'  was 
.he  reply. 

*^  And  how  is  Lieutenant  Sancroft  ?  " 


of  the  rough  sailors,  the  nraise  of  his  cap- 
tain, and  tne  mournful  silence  of  the  as- 
sembled ofticers,  formed  the  requiem  of 
TUE  Young  Lieutenant. 
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^nal  BEAUTIFUL  PROVISIONS  OF  NATURE. 

Lord  Bacon  was  right  when  he  represented  real  knowledge,  ''not  as  a  couch 
whereupon  to  rest  a  searching  and  restless  spirit ;  nor  a  terrace  for  a  wandering 
Emd  variable  mind  to  walk  up  and  down  with  a  fair  prospect ;  nor  a  tower  of  state 
for  a  proud  intellect  to  raise  itself  upon  ;  neither  a  fort  nor  commanding-ground  for 
strife  and  contention  ;  nor  a  shop  for  profit  and  sale  ;  but  a  rich  store-house  for  the 
glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  relief  of  man's  estate."  We  but  require  to  study 
nature  to  see  that  all  its  provisions  are  indicative  of  the  highest  and  the  ri'jhest 
beneficence — that  everything  is  so  formed,  and  disposed,  and  governed,  as  to  yield 
the  largest  amount  of  enjoyment.  We  never  meet  with  any  arrangement  whose 
object  or  end  is  to  produce  misery.  Pain  and  suffering  there  may  be  in  connection 
with  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  structure,  but  these  evils  entered  not  into  the 
design  of  that  structure.  What  a  beautiful  arrangement  and  provision  are  the 
human  teeth  ! — but  no  one  will  say  that  toothache  is  a  necessary  element  in  that 
provision.  Happiness  is  the  object  or  end  of  the  whole  economy  of  Nature  ;  pain 
and  suffering  are  but  accidents — somethhig  which  might  or  might  not  be.  In  pro- 
portion, therefore,  as  we  rightly  conceive  of  this  entire  economy,  will  be  our  esti- 
mate of  the  divine  goodness  ;  and  the  more  our  hearts  are  impressed  with  the  love 
and  the  bounty  of  the  great  Father  of  all,  the  deeper  will  be  our  homage  and  our 
gratitude. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  Winter,  when,  according  to  some  people's  notions  of  the 
old-fashioned  seasons,  the  earth  should  be  covered  with  frost  and  snow.  It  is 
believed  that  the  seasons  have  changed ;  but  how  to  account  for  this  phenomenon 
both  the  learned  and  the  ignorant  are  equally  at  a  loss.  Some  far-seeing  folks 
think  that  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  world  is  coming  to  an  end  !  We  leave  these 
dreamers  to  enjoy  their  reverie.  The  Book  tells  us  that  summer  and  winter,  seed- 
time and  harvest,  will  be  continued  till  the  last  great  fire  shall  burn  up  the  earth 
and  all  that  is  therein.  It  is  true  that  at  present  there  is  neither  ice  to  tempt  us  to 
get  our  skates  in  readiness,  nor  snow  to  offer  us  a  game  at  balls  ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  water  is  never  again  to  congeal  and  become  solid.  Now,  with  winter 
there  are  connected  some  interesting  and  instructive  phenomena,  and  not  the  least 
remarkable  of  these  is  this  conversion  of  water  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state. 
If  we  except  water,  which  expands  when  cooled  below  a  certain  degree,  it  is  a  fact 
in  chemistry  that  all  bodies  contract  when  cooled,  and  expand  when  heated ;  and 
these  effects  are  produced  Avithout  in  any  way  affecting  the  quantity  of  matter 
which  these  bodies  contaiji.  Anyone  may  put  this  to  the  test  by  a  simple  experi- 
ment. Take  a  bar  and  a  plate  of  iron  ;  cut  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  plate  which 
will  exactly  gauge  the  bar,  or  allow  the  end  of  it  just  to  pass  through.  Place  the 
bar  in  a  mixture  of  finely-powdered  ice,  or  of  snow,  and  common  salt,  for  about  five 
minutes ;  remove  it  and  wipe  it  dry  with  a  cloth,  and  on  applying  it  to  the  gauge, 
it  will  pass  through  with  ease,  and  be  comparatively  loose.     In  a  very  little  time 
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it  will  regain  its  former  heat,  and,  consequently,  its  former  dimensions.  Theni 
take  the  same  bar,  and  put  it  for  five  minutes  over  a  clear  bright  fire,  till  it  receive 
a  certain  degree  of  heat,  and  you  will  find  it  impossible  to  force  it  through  the 
gauge  till  it  has  cooled  down  to  its  original  temperature.  The  experiment  for  the 
contraction  or  expansion  of  a  liquid  is  equally  simple.  Fill  a  Florence  fiask, 
within  half  an  inch  of  its  neck,  with  spirit  of  wine,  and  place  it  in  the  mixture  just 
named,  and  you  will  find,  as  the  spirit  cools,  it  contracts  in  bulk.  This  done,  dry 
the  flask,  place  it  upon  a  ring  so  as  to  stand  upright,  and  as  it  gradually  gains 
warmth  from  the  surrounding  air,  the  spirit  will  expand  till  it  rise  to  its  former 
height.  Now  plunge  it  into  hot  water,  and  the  spirit  will  so  expand  as  to  rise 
above  its  original  point,  and  will  only  get  down  t»  that  point  by  being  withdrawn 
from  the  hot  water. 

To  this  general  law  of  contraction  by  cold  and  expansion  by  heat,  water  is  art 
exception,  as  may  be  proved  by  pouring  that  liquid  at  a  temperature  of  80  degrees 
into  a  Florence  flask  with  a  neck  capable  of  admitting  a  delicate  mercurial  thermo- 
meter whose  bulb  may  drop  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  whose  scale  may 
rest  upon  the  mouth  of  the  flask.  Plungv:  it  into  the  mixture  of  ice  and  salt  sufii- 
ciently  deep  to  surround  the  bulb.  As  the  water  cools,  it  will  contract  and  fall  till 
its  temperature  be  reduced  one-half.  At  40  degrees,  instead  of  continuing  to  con- 
tract, it  will  slowly  expand  and  rise,  until  the  thermometer  indicates  a  cold  of  32 
degrees,  at  which  point  the  water  will  congeal  and  freeze.  Now  mark  the  beauty 
and  the  goodness  of  this  provision.  If  water,  like  other  liquids,  continued  to  con- 
tract in  bulk,  or  cool  down  to  its  freezing  point,  then,  on  the  first  approach  of 
winter,  it  would  congeal  into  one  entire  and  solid  mass  of  ice,  and  no  longer  be  fit 
for  sustaining  that  life  with  which  the  great  Creator  has  peopled  it.  Every  living 
thing  which  it  contains  would  inevitably  perish.  By  an  all- wise  and  infinitely 
beneficent  arrangement,  there  is  one  immutable  degree  of  cold  at  which  water, 
instead  of  contracting,  is  found  to  expand.  Let  the  intensity  of  cold  be  what  it 
may ;  let  the  superficial  ice  be  however  solid ;  the  water  beneath  remains  at  40 
degrees,  and  by  its  immutable  temperature  is  conservative  of  every  form  and 
variety  of  aquatic  life. 

But  how  is  this  efi'ected?  The  heat  is  withdrawn  from  the  surface  of  the  water 
by  convective  currents  of  air,  till  its  temperature  throughout  has  attained  to  forty 
degrees.  The  cold  breeze  may  still  blow  over  it,  but  instead  of  causing  the  water 
to  contract  or  become  heavier,  it  actually  causes  it  to  expand  and  become  lighter. 
This  colder  and  lighter  water  floats  upon  the  warmer  water  beneath,  but  has  no 
power  of  sinking  through  it — no  power  of  communicating  its  lower  temperature  to 
the  warmer  water,  and  hence  it  remains  floating  on  the  warmer  till  cooled  by  che 
air  to  thirty-two  degrees,  at  which  it  has  parted  with  so  much  heat  that  it  congeals 
and  becomes  a  solid  sheet  of  ice.  It  is  well  known  that  tides  and  currents  inter-: 
lere  materially  with  the  cooling  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  and  hence  rivers  and 
streams  never  congeal  so  easily  or  so  rapidly  as  lakes  and  pools.  The  presence  of 
saline  matter  in  water  will  prevent  it  from  congealing  even  at  the  low  temperature 
of  thirty-two  degrees.  The  following  experiment  will  prove  this.  To  half- a- pint 
of  water  add  as  much  common  salt  as  it  will  hold  in  solution.  To  render  it  clear, 
let  the  liquor  pass  through  a  piece  of  fine  linen  or  muslin,  put  it  in  a  bottle,  while 
into  another  bottle  you  pour  an  equal  measure  of  fresh  v/ater — place  them  both  in 
the  mixture  of  snow  and  salt.  At  thirty-two  degrees,  the  water  will  be  found 
congealed  or  frozen,  but  the  solution  in  its  original  liquid  state. 

That  water  in  the  act  of  congealing  undergoes  great  expansion,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  not  only  are  bottles  broken  in  which  water  has  frozen,  but  even  iron  pipes 
burst  and  are  rent  asunder.  Hence  nothing  is  more  common  during  a  severe  frost 
than  to  surround  a  water-pipe  with  thick  bands  of  hay  or  straw,  so  as  to  prevent, 
by  the  exclusion  of  the  colder  air,  the  freezing  of  the  water.  Hence,  too,  masons 
and  bricklayers  always  cover  their  new  work  with  thick  layers  of  straw  to  prevent 
the  water  in  the  cement  or  mortar  from  freezing,  otherwise  the  labour  of  many- 
days  might  be  destroyed  in  a  few  hours.  And  yet  this  expansive  force  of  freezing 
water  is  not  without  the  most  beneficent  designs.     **  During  spring,  summer,  and 
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autumn,  fertile  soils  by  capillary  attraction  absorb  and  retain  Avater  for  the  support 
bf  their  produce  ;  during  winter,  a  portion  of  this  water  at  the  surface  of  the  soil 
freezes,  and  by  its  expansive  force  thrusts  the  individual  particles  apart,  and  so 
holds  them  apparently  as  solid  clods  of  earth  ;  but  as  the  warmth  of  spring  re- 
turns, the  icy  cement  dissolves  from  its  interstices,  the  clods  crumble  down  so 
minutely  divided,  as  materially  to  lessen  the  labour  of  the  husbandman  in  pre- 
paring the  soil  for  seed."  Nor  is  this  all.  The  law  which  conlines  the  cold  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  not  more  to  be  admired  than  it  is  beneficent.  *'  Tlie  ice 
binds  up  the  soil,  and  being  a  slow  conductor,  prevents  the  severity  of  the  season 
from  injuriously  affecting  the  fibres  and  roots  of  the  plants,  which  nature  has  in 
general  buried  to  a  sufficient  depth  for  their  preservation.  Even  Avhen  the  ice 
reaches  and  envelopes  the  roots,  it  seldom  materially  injures  them,  because  it  does 
not  easily  descend  below  the  freezing  point,  which  is  much  higher  than  the  usual 
temperature  of  the  air  in  northern  winters.** 

Nor  is  the  fact  to  be  overlooked  that  ice  has  the  remarkable  power  of  prescrvinjij 
animal  matter  from  decomposition  or  putrefaction.  It  is  a  common  practice  to 
send  salmon  from  Scotland  to  the  London  market  packed  in  ice  ;  and  ice  is  largely 
employed  by  the  fishmonger  for  the  preservation  of  his  stock  during  the  heat  of 
summer.  In  Russia  it  is  stored  up  in  immense  blocks  and  enipl.)yed  in  the  pre- 
servation of  all  kinds  of  animal  food.  In  1803,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lena  in 
Siberia,  there  was  found  the  body  of  a  mammoth  encased  in  ice,  u'hoc-e  flesh  was  in 
such  excellent  preservation  that  it  was  cut  up  by  the  inhabitants  as  food  for  their 
dogs.  It  was  believed  that  it  was  so  encased  and  preserved  from  the  time  of  the 
deluge.  Ice  is  largely  used  by  confectioners  for  the  making  of  ice-creams  and 
other  luxuries  of  the  table.  It  is  of  great  service  also  in  certain  surgical  and 
medical  cases.  Its  application  will  sometimes  reduce  a  simple  hernia,  and  in  fever 
it  is  often  found  most  grateful  and  refreshing.  A  very  good  method  of  preserving 
ice  is  to  wrap  it  up  in  several  yards  of  flannel,  which  is  possessed  of  great  non- 
conductive  power. 

In  the  case  of  a  fish-pond  which  is  so  completely  frozen  over  as  wholly  to  ex- 
clude the  air  from  the  water  beneath,  it  becomes  a  question  of  deep  interest  how  the 
fish  continue  to  live.  The  human  being  could  not  long  survive  if  he  were  shut  up 
in  a  close  room,  the  air  of  which  was  every  moment,  becoming  more  vitiated  and 
more  deleterious  by  his  own  respiration,  and  into  which  no  fresh  air  was  admitted. 
To  continue  to  breathe  such  an  atniospheie  would  be  inevitable  death.  So  it 
would  be  with  the  fish  in  the  pond.  But  it  is  wisely  ordained  that  seldom,  if 
ever,  can  we  find  a  large  sheet  of  ice  in  Avhich  there  are  not  some  very  thin  and 
transparent  patches,  and  in  some  instances  little  circles  here  and  there  of  perfectly 
liquid  v/ater  ;  and  by  repairing  to  these,  the  living  creatures  beneath  meet  with  a 
freer  and  a  purer  air.  Where  this  provision  does  not  exist,  and  there  is  a  desire  to 
preserve  the  fish,  openings  must  be  made  in  the  ice  that  the  impure  air  may  escape, 
and  the  fish  come  to  the  surface  to  breathe.  Or  it  may  happen  that  the  earth,  whose 
springs  are  now  sealed,  may  attract  to  itself  a  portion  of  the  water  from  beneath 
the  ice,  and  so  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  atmosphere  makes  the  ice  crack 
and  break,  and  through  the  smallest  crevice  the  air  will  force  and  find  its  way. 

A  sheet  of  ice  is  ever  the  scene  of  happiest  amusement.  Covered  with  a  group 
of  schoolboys,  it  is  one  of  the  most  animated  and  interesting  spectacles  which  we 
can  witness.  Every  countenance  is  lit  up  with  joy.  Every  heart  bounds.  Every 
motion,  every  accent,  every  look  is  expressive  of  gladness.  There  may  be  seen  the 
little  urchin  sliding — the  youth  skating — the  man  curling — childhood  and  manhood 
mingling  in  one  scene  of  enjoyment.  Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  discovering 
the  reason  why  the  heart  of  either  the  child  or  the  man  is  filled  with  joyous 
glee,  when  the  first  flakes  of  snow  descend,  or  when  the  first  sheet  of 
ice  it  seen.  *'  The  explanation  is,  that  God  who  formed  the  laws  of  nature,  formed 
also  the  human  heart ;  and  has  so  adapted  the  one  to  the  other,  as  to  promote,  in 
every  variety  of  mode,  the  enjoyment  of  the  beings  he  has  made." 

There  are  other  beautiful  arrangements  in  the  great  economy  which  we  must 
leave  for  future   articles.     Those  which  have  just  passed  under  review  set  forth 
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the  rich  and  inexhaustible  benevolence  of  the  Creator  in  the  most  pleasing  and 
impressive  light.  Such  arrangements  and  such  provisions  must  be  resolved  into 
infinite  wisdom  and  immense  goodness.  So  are  they  represented  in  the  Sacred 
Book — "By  the  breath  of  God  frost  is  given,  and  the  breadth  of  the  waters  is 
straightened  or  compressed.  Out  of  whose  womb  came  the  ice  ? — and  the  hoary 
frost  of  heaven,  who  hath  gendered  it?  The  waters  are  hid  as  with  a  stone  ;  and 
the  face  of  the  deep  is  frozen."  These  are  phenomena  too  grand  and  mighty  to  be 
resolved  into  human  agency  or  created  power.  Hence  exclaims  the  inspired  Oracle 
— "  He  casteth  forth  his  ice  like  morsels.  Who  can  stand  before  his  cold  ?  He 
sealeth  up  the  hand  of  every  man  ;  that  all  men  may  know  his  work."  Locked  up 
as  nature  may  seem  to  us  during  the  dark  cold  months  of  winter,  the  fact  is  yet 
incontrovertible,  that  God  is  ever  travelling  forth  among  all  the  works  of  his  hand, 
filling  them  with  the  cheering  intimacy  of  his  presence,  and  rendering  them  all 
subservient  to  his  will.  In  the  great  laboratory  of  nature,  he  is  ever  conducting 
the  most  beautiful  experiments  and  perfecting  the  most  hidden  processes  :  and 
for  what  end — on  whose  behalf  ?  It  is  true  that  his  own  glory  is  the  final  end  of 
all  his  beings,  but  that  is  ever  inseparable  from  the  happiness  of  his  creatures. 
Man  shares  largely  and  specially  in  his  bounty.  On  him  he  lavishes  his  good- 
ness, and  if  man  would  but  enter  into  God's  plans  and  purposes,  and  act  in  con- 
formity "with  God's  will,  he  could  not  but  be  happy. 


SHORT  HOMILIES,  BY  PARSON  FRANK. 


This  sacred  right  the  lisping  babe  proclaims 

To  be  inherent  in  him  by  Heaven's  will, 

For  the  protection  of  his  innocence; 

And  the  rude  boy — who,  having  overpast 

The  sinless  age,  by  conscience  is  eiirolled. 

Yet  muiinously  knits  his  angry  brow. 

And  lifts  his  wilful  hand  on  mischief  bent, 

Or  turns  the  godlike  faculty  of  speech 

To  impious  use — by  process  indirect 

Declares  his  due,  while  he  makes  known  his  need. 

Wordsworth. 

It  is  for  Education  that  the  poet  is  pleading  in  the  above  lines.  The  Education  oi 
Man — taking  the  term  in  its  full  and  comprehensive  meaning — is  the  most  mo- 
mentous of  all  interests,  and  deserves  the  warmest  of  all  pleadings,  and  ennobles 
the  most  enthusiastic  of  all  devotions.  Man  is  capable  of  so  much  that  is  glorious 
and  great;  he  is  a  "potentiality"  of  undefined  extent:  an  wweducated  man  is 
what  Carlyle  calls  a  "foiled  potentiality."  The  great  and  glorious  was  latent 
within  him  ;  he  was,  potentially,  or  by  capacity  and  tendency,  great  and  glorious  ; 
but  this  capacity  was  not  educed^  or  brought  out, — this  potentiality  was  neglected, 
untended,  and  consequently  foiled.  Education  stands  *'  on  the  basis  of  everlast'ng 
duty,  as  a  prime  necessity  of  man."  Without  it,  his  movements  are  not  up  to  the 
angels,  but  down  to  the  brutes.  There  is  therefore  great  power  and  pathos  in  the 
lament  (in  Sartor  Resarius)   over  popular  ignorance : — "It  is  not  because  of  his 

toils  that  I  lament  for  the  poor but  what  I  do  mourn  over  is  that  the  lamp  of 

his  soul  should  go  out ;  that  no  ray  of  heavenly,  or  even  of  earthly  knowledge  should 
visit  him  ;  but,  only  in  the  haggard  darkness,  like  two  spectres.  Fear  and  Indigna- 
tion. Alas,  while  the  Body  stands  so  broad  and  brawny,  must  the  Soul  lie  blinded, 
dwarfed,  stupified,  almost  annihilated  ?  Alas,  was  this,  too,  a  Breath  of  God  be- 
stowed in  Heaven,  but  on  earth  never  to  be  unfolded?  That  there  should  one  man  die 
ignorant  who  had  eapaoity  for  knowledge,  this  I  eall  a  tragedy ,  were  it  to  happen  twenty 
times  in  the  minute,  as  by  some  computations  it  does."  All  these  are  victims  to  the 
tyranny  of  circumstances ;  and  their  poor  dumb  mouths  are  eloquent  enough  in 
proving  that  a  great  breach  exists  between  Nature  and  Society,  between  God  and 
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Lian,  so  long  as  these  hecatombs  of  human  sacrifices  are  offered  up  year  by  year 
(jontinually. 

I  venture  to  say  that  every  one  who  reads  these  words  knows  of  at  least  one 
I  family  among  his  poor  acquaintance,  over  whom  the  gloomy,  boding  spirit  of 
[ignorance,  dark  and  demon-like,  broods  with  outspread  wings.  Now,  assuming 
this,  you,  reader,  have  it  in  your  power  to  attempt  (at  least)  a  diminution  of  the 
evil.  You  can  use  your  influence,  direct  and  indirect,  by  illustration  and  ex- 
postulation and  demonstration,  to  get  the  ignorant  members  of  that  one  family  put 
I  in  the  way  of  rescue  from  their  ignorance.  You  can  do  your  best  to  set  them 
going  in  the  high-road  to  knowledge  and  virtue.  To  do  this  for  them  is  like  giving 
them  souls.  While  ignorant  and  imbruted  and  motionless,  their  souls  are  dead  ; 
and  hence  to  do  this  for  them  is,  as  it  were,  to  save  their  souls  alive.  The  work  is 
a  momentous  work,  a  noble  v/ork,  a  remunerative  work,  whether  viewed  intel- 
lectually or  morally,  in  its  influence  on  their  heads  or  on  their  hearts — on  their 
knowledge  or  on  their  will — on  their  reason  or  on  their  conscience.  Every  great 
man  we  can  name,  and  every  good  man.  Would  they  have  been  what  they  were 
without  education  in  some  of  its  varied  degrees  ?  "  Mute  inglorious  Miltons"  have 
lived,  and  died  unknown — because  what  was  Miltonic  in  them  was  never  educed, 
educated.  Had  William  Shakspeare  been  allowed  to  shirk  the  alphabet,  he  might 
have  attained  no  other  notoriety  than  that  conferred  by  deer-  stealing  and  Justice 
Shallow,  and  have  been  content  to  fritter  away  his  great  soul  in  bestial  dissipation. 
His  genius  might  have  found  its  loftiest  exercise,  not  in  creating  Hamlets  and 
Imogens,  and  storing  the  world  with  tears  and  laughter  for  all  time,  but  in  over- 
reaching the  game  of  Charlcote,  and  outwitting  the  keepers  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy. 
Deprive  them  of  education,  in  its  comprehensive  sense,  and  Wolsey  might  have 
been  at  the  best  a  fat  slaughterer  of  fat  oxen,  and  Ben  Jonson  a  fussy  bricklayer. 
Burns  and  Bloomfield,  seemingly  stolid  ploughmen,  and  all  our  Chancellors,  and 
Premiers,  and  Statesmen,  mere  unregarded  atomies,  never  heard  of  half  a  mile 
from  home,  and  at  death  causing  a  sensation  only  to  their  own  little  circle  and  the 
family  undertaker.  And,  as  the  great  might  have  been  little,  so  might  the  little 
have  been  great.  And,  as  the  good  might  have  been  bad,  so  the  bad  might  have 
been  good.  Luther  might  have  been  Loyola,  and  Loyola  Luther.  John  Hampden 
might  have  been  a  Laud  or  Strafford.  Charles  the  Second  might  have  been  the 
-'  Father  of  his  Country"  instead  of  evaporating  into  a  "  Merry  Monarch."  John 
Howard's  philanthropy  might  have  taken  the  strange  form  of  a  French  reign  of 
terror,  whilst  Robespierre's  might  have  found  vent  in  relieving  prison  destitution 
and  abating  jail-fevers.  Many  a  prosecuting  counsel  and  ermined  judge  might 
change  places  with  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  the  rule  of  contraries  be  expanded 
into  universal  application. 

The  possibilities  of  the  future,  so  vague,  so  mysterious,  so  manifold,  give  an  awful 
and  really  unfathomable  emphasis  to  the  precept,  *'  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
that  he  should  go."  It  is,  says  Richter,  *'  a  touching  and  a  mighty  thought  that 
now,  before  their  educator,  the  great  spirits  and  teachers  of  our  immediate  prosperity 
creep,  as  the  sucklings  of  his  milk-store  ;that  he  guides  future  sons  like  little  wander- 
ing stars  in  his  leading-strings.  And  it  is  all  the  more  important  because  he  can 
neither  know  whether  he  has  before  him,  to  unfold  for  good  or  evil,  a  hell-god  for 
humanity,  or  a  protecting  and  life-giving  angel ;  nor  can  foresee  at  what  dangerous 
moment  of  futurity  the  magician,  who,  transformed  into  a  little  child,  now  plays  before 
2iim,  will  rise  up  a  giant."  Life,  this  admirable  writer,  as  hearty  as  he  is  eccentric, 
elsewhere  reminds  us — *'  life — especially  moral  life — has  a  flight,  then  a  leap,  then 
a  step,  then  a  halt ;  each  year  renders  a  man  less  easy  to  convert,  and  a  missionary 
can  effect  less  on  a  wicked  old  man  of  threescore  than  an  auto-da-fe  of  the  In- 
quisition." 

Think  of  these  things,  fathers  !  mothers  !  while  it  is  yet  time,  and  before  bitter 
experience  brands  the  awful  truth  of  them  on  your  souls  for  evermore.  "  I  speak 
as  unto  wise  men  ;  judge  he  what  I  say." 
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COTTAGE    ECONOMY. 


RABBITS. 


There  is  no  domestic  Gmployment  more  in- 
teresting than  the  care  of  these  animals, 
which  man  has  subjugated  as  serviceable 
to  his  interests,  and  necessary  to  his  com- 
forts. Neither  is  there  any  other  more 
profitable,  or  which  tends  more  immedi- 
ately to  the  increase  of  independence  in 
cottage  homes.  And  yet,  strange  to  say, 
it  is  one  very  generally  neglected,  out- 
houses being  suffered  to  lie  waste  and  go  to 
ruin,  when  rabbits,  poultry,  and  pigs,  if 
not  cows,  might  be  profitably  reared  in 
them,  and  our  friends  often  sitting  down 
to  an  indifferent  meal,  when,  by  a  little  care 
of  the  least  expensive  of  these  animals, 
they  might  daily  enjoy  what  are  regarded 
^s  luxuries  even  by  the  rich.  Let  us  take 
rabbits  as  the  first  instance.  What  me- 
chanic— what  labourer — in  a  word,  what 
cottage-dweller  is  there  who  could  not  keep 
a  hutch  for  three  of  them  ?  and  thus  ensure 
for  himself  and  family  one  nice  dinner 
every  week  for  the  whole  year  round.  A 
few  shillings,  and  a  strict  observance  of 
the  following  simple  directions,  are  all  that 
will  be  found  necessary,  and  if  the  head  of 
the  family  cannot  spare  time  to  attend  to 
the  rabbits  himself,  the  children  will  gladly 
supply  his  place,  and  thus  will  he  enjoy, 
with  his  increased  comforts,  the  gratifica- 
tion of  seeing  them  become  acquainted,  in 
a  pleasant  form,  with  the  valuable  results 
of  habits  of  carefulness,  regularity,  and 
cleanliness. 

THE   RABBIT-irUTCH. 

The  first  thing  which  it  is  necessary  to 
procure  is  a  hutch  from  two  and  a-half  to 
three  feet  high,  and  from  five  to  seven  feet 
long,  divided  into  four  rooms,  one  for  the 
buck,  and  one  for  each  of  the  females,  with 
a  common  feeding-room  between  the  two 
latter,  into  which  they  may  be  admitted  by 
means  of  sliding  doors.  The  hutch  should 
rest  on  wooden  legs  of  a  foot  in  height, 
having  the  front  ones  half  an  inch  longer 
than  those  behind,  in  order  that  it  may 
slope  backwards  a  little,  and  allow  of  all 
wet  running  ( ff,  as  nothing  is  more  inju- 
rious to  the  health  of  rabbits  than  damp, 
or  impurity  of  any  kind.  The  hutch  should 
be  placed  where  it  is  free  from  damp,  from 
rain  and  all  heavy  or  unwholesome 
vapours,  and  have  plenty  of  clear  fresh  air 
and  light.  Indeed  rabbits  cannot  have  too 
much  air  in  summer ;  but  when  the  weather 
is  at  all  cold  or  very  windy,  their  hutch 
should  be  sheltered  and  the  doors  closed, 
as  chilling  blasts  make  them  ill.  When 
the  hutch  is  ready,  the  next  care  of  the 


cottager  is  to  provide  inhabitants  for  it 
and  that  these  may  be  worthy  of  the  attpc 
tion  which  he  proposes  to  bestow  on  them 
let  the  following  simple  rule  be  dbserved  i: 
selecting  them  : —  j 

IIA.BBITS. 

When  procuring  rabbits  for  stock,  choost 
the  black  or  wild  colour,  having  short  legs 
and  width  and  substance  of  loin.  In  rear- 
ing such  there  will  be  no  trouble  :  they  an 
always  hardy,  fatten  readily,  and  bear  fui 
of  so  excellent  a  quality,  that  their  skint 
are  nearly  as  valuable  as  those  of  the  white 
and  pied  varieties. 

FOOD. 

The  next  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the 
food  ;  and  as  the  weight  of  the  animals  and 
the  quality  of  the  flesh  depend  upon  the 
description  and  quantity  given  them,  wc 
think  it  important  that  our  friends  should 
give  particular  attention  to  this  point. 
The  whole  art  of  feeding  profitably  consists 
in  giving  them  one  plentiful  meal  of  dry, 
substantial  food  every  morning,  and  two  of 
good  succulent  vegetables  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  Some  persons  only  feed  rabbits 
t^yice  a  day,  and  each  time  throw  more  into 
the  troughs  thap.  they  can  consume;  but 
this  is  a  wasteful  plan,  as  the  animals 
scratch  out  of  the  troughs  and  trample  on 
all  they  cannot  eat,  and  then  reject  it  after 
it  is  soiled.  The  best  and  most  economical 
plan  is  to  give  them  in  the  morning  a  suf- 
ficiency, aad  no  more,  of  oats,  peas  ground 
into  flour,  wheat,  buck-wheat,  hard  hay, 
ground  malt,  or  scraps  of  old  bread ;  and 
to  supply  them  in  the  afternoon  with  boiled 
or  baked  potatoes,  cabbage-stalks  free  from 
rain  or  wet,  the  leaves  or  roots  of  carrots, 
parsley,  celery,  or  grass. '  The  flesh  of 
rabbits  is  naturally  dry,  and  therefore  good 
vegetable  food  renders  it  juicy,  and  delicate 
in  flavour  ;  but  weeds  and  refuse  vegetables 
cause  it  to  become  soft  and  flabby,  and 
often  induce  diseases  which  make  the 
animals  worthless  either  as  stock  or  for 
food. 

BREEDIJI^G. 

At  six  months  rabbits  begin  to  breed, 
and  go  with  young  thirty  days,  during 
which  time  plenty  of  nourishing  food  should 
be  given.  If  frightened  or  harassed  during 
this  period,  the  doe  will  cast  her  young.  A 
few  days  before  she  litters  she  begins  to 
make  preparations  for  the  event  by  cleaning 
out  every  corner  of  the  hutch,  and  then 
tearing  the  fur  from  her  breast  to  form  a 
nest  with.    As  soon  as  she  is  perceived  to 
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io  this,  hay  should  be  given  her,  wi^h  which 
jhe  will  run  about,  taking  a  few  stalks  at 
1  time  in  her  mouth  until  she  has  shortened 
ind  reduced  it  all.  She  will  then  make  a 
>nug  bed  in  a  corner,  and  line  it  neatly 
vith  the  flue.  Her  litter  will  generally 
consist  of  from  six  to  ten,  and  of  these  not 
more  than  five  of  the  most  healthy  should 
be  left  her  to  nurse.  After  six  weeks  let 
these  be  removed  to  a  hutch  by  themselves, 
containing  but  one  room,  and  be  fattened 
upon  corn  and  hay,  good  succulent  vegeta- 
bles, and  grass.  In  two  months  the  heaviest 
may  be  killed,  and  will  be  found  fat  and 
well  flavoured  ;  and  each  one  afterwards, 
as  week  after  week  it  comes  into  the  cook's 
hands,  will  be  larger  and  finer  than  the 
last.  About  thirty  days  after  the  first 
family  have  been  removed,  the  mother  will 
have  another  litter,  and  so  on  throughout 
the  whole  year,  and  her  female  companion 
the  same.  However,  it  is  better  that  they 
should  have  rest  during  the  winter  months, 
as  the  young  of  that  season  are  rarely 
strong,  and  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  them 
from  the  effects  of  cold  and  damp.  Even 
by  allowing  the  does  this  time  to  recruit, 
they  will  still  have  five  litters  each,  and,  by 
leaving  them  every  time  six  young  ones  to 
rear,  the  cottager  will  have  sixty  rabbits  for 
his  table. 

Suppose,  however,  the  owner  of  a  stock 
such  as  we  have  described,  too  poor  to  keep 
all  the  young  for  his  own  use  ; — why  then 
let  him  sell  half  of  every  litter  when  three 
months  old,  and  the  sum  which  he  will  re- 
ceive will  more  than  pay  for  the  expenses 
of  keeping  the  remainder  ;  And  thus  without 
cost,  and  for  a  little  trouble,  he  will  have 
thirty  nic6  dinners  in  a  year. 

Some  rabbits  eat  their  own  progeny;  but 
this  un'iatural  act  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
is  genera  ly  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  intruded  on  too  soon,  or  seeing  their 
youijg  handled  by  strangers.  Another 
cause  asdgned  is  want  of  milk,  which  never 
occurs  if  they  are  given  a  sufficiency  of  food 
while  with  young,  and  at  the  time  of  litter- 


ing are  provided  with  warm  milk,  or  gruel, 
or  a  warm  malt  mash. 

HEALTH. 

Eabbits  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  rear 
if  their  hutch  is  at  all  times  kept^  perfectly 
clean,  and  in  a  dry,  airy  situation.  The 
diseases,  however,  to  which  they  are  liable 
are  incurable— these  are  the  rot,  the  dropsy, 
and  the  liver  complaint.  AVhilc  their  dung 
is  not  moist  they  are  in  good  health.  From 
three  to  six  months  old^they  are  in  perfec- 
tion for  the  table  :  when  younger  they  ate 
soft  and  tasteless,  when  older  they  are  hard 
and  dry. 

SKINS. 

Those  skins  of  which  the  fur  is  close  and 
fine  bring  the  highest  price.  Hatters  buy 
readily  the  skins  of  common  brown  and 
black  ;  furriers  like  the  large  white,  and  the 
white  and  yellow  best;  and  general  mer- 
chants are  always  glad  to  have  those  of  the 
*'  Lincolnshire  rabbits,"  which  bear  a  gray 
fur  mixed  with  longer  hairs  tipped  with 
white,  as  they  form  one  of  our  articles  of 
commerce  with  Russia  and  China. 

Many  of  our  friends  who  would  gladly 
rear  rabbits  are  room-keepers,  and  are 
therefore  for  the  present  excluded  from 
that  comfort ;  but  those  who  are  the  owners 
of  even  the  smallest  yards,  provided  they 
are  open  to  good  fresh  air,  may  enjoy  it, 
and  derive  profit  as  well  as  pleasure.  We 
have  seen  a  rabbit-hutch  in  a  yard  ten  feet 
square,  and  the  animals  kept  in  it  were  as 
merry  and  as  healthy  and  as  fat  as  it  is 
possible  to  imagine.  The  owner  of  them 
had  a  very  Utile  garden  also,  and  therefore 
he  had  put  fresh  litter  into  the  hutch  every 
morning,  first  carefully  removing  what  he 
had  placed  there  the  previous  day,  and 
cleaning  out  the  rooms  thoroughly.  By 
this  means  he  made  valuable  additions  to 
the  manure  heap  necessary  to  the  growth 
of  his  vegetables.  However,  where  there 
is  no  garden,  and  the  rabbit-owners  desire 
to  selfthp  dung,  Ho  Utter  should  be  pu4i  in 
the  hutch. 


Importation  of  Ivoiiy — Few  persons  have  an  idea  of  the  value  or  extent  of  the 
importations  of  ivory  into  Southampton,  principally  from  Alexandria,  by  the  Peninsular 
and  O dental  Company's  steamers.  The  demand  has  greatly  increased  during  the  last 
few  years  ;  and,  although  the  supply  has  been  considerably  augm.entod,  it  is  not  equal 
to  the  demand.  The  tusks  and  pieces  (nearly  3,000  in  all)  brought  here  by  the  Rrpon 
on  her  last  voyage,  were  recently  sold  by  public  auction  in  London,  and  readily  realized 
from  18s.  to  25s.  per  lb.,  the  whole  producing  nearly  £25,000,  the  greater  portion  of  which 
was  paid  down  immediately,  a  discount  of  2^  per  cent,  being  allowed  for  cash,  but  no 
payment  is  extended  beyond  one  month  from  the  day  of  sale.  It  appears  that  the  large 
quantities  of  tusks  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  shed  by  wild  elephants  are  found 
buried  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia  ;  these  are  bought  up  principally  on  account  of  the  Pasha 
of  Egypt,  and  then  transmitted  to  England  for  sale.  Some  of  the  teeth  imported  in  the 
Riponv^rere  of  this  class,  and  in  an  advanced  s.tate  of  decay,  such  as  it  must  have  takea 
centuries  to  prpd^ce. 
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BRITISH   MUSEUM. 


THE  NATIVES  OF    SOUTH   AMERICA,   AND  THE  ISLANDERS  OF 

THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC. 

South  America,  from  which  many  articles  in  the  Ethnographical  department  have 
been  brought,  is  a  peninsular  of  a  triangular  form.  It  covers  an  area  of  6,500,000 
English  miles,  about  three-fourths  of  which  lies  between  the  tropics,  and  the  other 
fourth  in  the  Temperate  Zone.  The  low  country  is  of  great  extent ;  some  portions 
of  it  are  barren,  while  others  are  covered  with  a  strong  growth  of  weeds  and  tall 
grass,  which  feeds  prodigious  herds  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  affords  shelter  to  a  few 
wild  animals.  The  high  country  of  Brazil  presents  alternate  ridges  and  vadleys, 
thickly  covered  with  wood  on  the  side  next  the  Atlantic,  and  opening  into  steppes,, 
or  pastures,  in  the  interior. 

The  Andes  skirt  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  like  a  vast  rampart  opposed  to 
its  encroachments,  to  a  great  extent  along  the  whole  line  of  the  western  coast. 
Their  name  is  derived  from  Anti,  a  Peruvian  word,  signifying  copper.  Though 
often  described  as  a  single  chain,  they  generally  consist  of  a  succession  of  ridges, 
divided  by  high  and  narrow  valleys  ;  but  these  ridges,  instead  of  running  in  parallel 
lines,  generally  ramify  from  central  points  in  all  directions,  and  thus  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  confused  assemblage  of  small  chains.  In  one  part  of  their  course  they 
spread  out  their  base  to  an  extent  of  300  miles,  and  if  the  smaller  subordinate  chains 
are  taken  in,  much  further.  In  the  intervals  between  the  ridges  are  situated  many 
lakes. 

The  distribution  and  elevation  of  mountains,  though  they  may  appear  capricious, 
yet  afford,  on  the  grandest  scale,  striking  proofs  of  benevolent  design,  and  of  adapta- 
tion to  the  wants  of  civilized  men.  Many  chains,  for  instance,  enter  within  the 
regions  of  eternal  frost  with  one  or  more  of  their  summits  ;  but  there  is  not  a  single 
great  chain  in  any  of  the  fruitful  and  habitable  parts  of  the  globe,  which  so  far 
transcends  this  limit  as  to  present  an  unbroken  line  of  snow  along  its  whole  length.  The 
height  of  the  curve  of  cargilation  is  precisely  what  it  should  be,  and  diminishes  as 
the  pole  is  approached.  Were  there  not  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  mountains,  or  were  the  principal  chains  in  the  different  habitable  zones 
raised  a  little  higher,  they  would  sever  the  nations  living  on  their  opposite  sides  as 
a  wall  of  brass  reaching  above  the  clouds.  Here,  then,  is  one  of  the  many  beneficent 
arrangements  which  it  becomes  us  to  observe  and  remember. 

The  indigenous  population  of  America  presents  man  under  many  aspects,  and 
society  in  various  stages,  from  the  regular  but  limited  civilisation  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  to  savage  life  in  its  extremest  abasement.  At  one  extremity  of  the  country 
we  find  the  pigmy  Esquimaux,  of  four  feet  and  a-half  in  height,  and  at  the  other 
the  Patagonian  giants,  of  seven  feet.  So  great  is  the  variety  of  complexion,  that  it 
may  be  said  to  embrace  almost  every  hue  known  elsewhere  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  except  the  pitchy  black  of  the  negro.  Dr.  Pritchard  thinks  that  the  mutual 
resemblance  among  the  American  natives  has  been  exaggerated  by  some  writers  ; 
yet  it  is  certain  that  there  is  more  of  a  common  family  character  in  their  organisa- 
tion, than  in  that  of  the  indigenous  population  of  Africa  or  Asia. 

"The  Indians  of  New  Spain,"  says  Humboldt,  *'bear  a   general  resemblance  to 

those  who  inhabit  Canada,  Florida,  Peru,  and  Brazil.     We  have  the  same  swarthy 

;ind  copper  colour,  straight  and  smooth  hair,  small  beard,  squat  body,  long  eye,. 

^'ith  the  comer  directed  upwards  towards   the  temples,  prominent   cheek-bones,. 

thick  lips,  and  expression  of  gentleness  in  the  mouth,  strongly  contrasted  with  a. 

.lloomy  and  severe  look.      Over  a  million  and  a-half  of  square  leagues,  from  Cape 

.Horn  to  the  River  St.   Lawrence  and  Behring's   Straits,  we   are  struck,   at  the 

trst  glance,  with  the  general  resemblance  in  the  features  of   its  inhabitants.     We 

•;hink  we  perceive  them  to  be  descended  from  the  same  stock,  notwithstanding  the 

•^  >rodigious  diversity  of  their  languages.     The  same  style  cf  features  exists  in  both 

Americas."* 


*  See  "Footprints  of  Travelers,"  Yol.  II. 
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In  the  forests,  and  on  the  plains,  live  nations  of  different  races  and  different  de- 
grees of  civilization.  Some  of  them,  separated  from  each  other  by  language,  are  a 
"wandering  people,  entirely  strangers  to  agriculture,  who  live  on  ants,  gum,  and 
earth,  and  are,  in  short,  the  very  outcasts  of  the  human  species.  It  is  strange, 
yet  still  true,  that  some  of  them  are  accustomed  to  eat  earth  which  is  fat  and 
unctuous  ;  it  is  a  genuine  potter's  clay,  of  a  greyish  yellow  tint.  They  stlect  it 
with  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  procure  it  from  particular  beds  on  the  Oronoko  and 
the  Meta.  They  knead  this  earth  into  balls  of  four  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  and 
roast  them  before  a  slow  fire,  until  their  surface  begins  to  turn  red.  When  they 
are  desirous  of  eating  one  of  these  balls,  they  wet  it  again.  They  live  on  fish, 
lizards,  and  fern  roots,  when  they  are  to  be  procured ;  but  they  are  so  particularly 
fond  of  clay,  that  they  daily  eat  a  little  after  their  food,  during  the  seasons  when 
they  have  other  aliments  at  their  disposal. 

Other  tribes  have  fxed  habitations,  and  live  on  the  fruits  which  they  cultivate  ; 
they  possess  intelligence  and  sociable  manners.  The  prevailing  nations  along  the 
coast,  from  Surinam  to  Cape  la  Vela,  was  formerly  that  of  the  Caribeans,  or  Caribs, 
now  almost  exterminated  by  the  Europeans.  Of  all  the  Indian  nations,  the 
Caribeans  are  most  distinguished  by  their  activity  and  courage ;  they  inhabit  vil- 
lages, governed  by  an  elective  chief.  When  they  proceed  to  battle,  they  assemble 
at  the  sound  of  the  conch,  or  sea-shell.  The  Caribeans,  next  to  the  Patagonians, 
are  perhaps  the  most  robust  nations  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Their 
language,  one  of  the  most  soft  and  sonorous  in  the  world,  contains  nearly  thirty 
dialects.  Judging  from  the  names  of  some  of  the  tribes,  it  even  appears  to  be 
poetical.  One  of  them  is  called  "  the  Daughter  of  the  Palm-tree  ;"  another,  *'  the 
Sister  of  the  Bear." 

Of  the  Patagonians  we  have  had  many  exaggerated  accounts.  Still  they  are, 
doubtless,  a  very  remarkable  race  of  people.  *'  The  Commodore  having  landed, 
with  a  few  of  his  men,"  says  the  celebrated  Admiral  Byron,  *'  made  the  savages 
sit  down  near  him  ;  he  distributed  some  toys  among  them,  and  observed  that,  not- 
withstanding their  being  seated,  they  were  taller  than  himself  when  he  stood  up- 
right." M.  Duclos  measured  the  least  man  that  he  saw  amongst  them,  and  his 
Height  was  more  than  five  feet  eleven  inches  ;  the  rest  were  much  taller.  They 
were  stout  and  well-proportioned,  and  for  that  reason  did  not,  at  first  sight,  appear 
very  tall.  Their  caps  were  covered  with  feathers,  and  their  clothes  consisted  of 
guanaco's  skins.  They  sang  and  danced,  like  the  islanders  of  the  South  Sea,  and 
their  hospitality  was  of  that  rude  sort  which  distinguishes  the  savage.  They  ate 
voraciously,  and  drank  whatever  was  offered  them ;  among  other  things,  three 
pints  of  seal  oil. 

We  can  only  further  notice  that  in  this  same  room  of  the  British  Museum  there 
is  a  series  of  articles  from  those  islands  of  the  vast  Pacific,  known  as  Navigators^ 
NewHebride.-,  New  Caledonia,  Feejee  Islands,  &c.  Many  of  these  were  sent  to 
her  Majesty,  who  ordered  them  to  be  transferred  to  the  Museum.  They  came 
from  those  portions  of  Polynesia  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Navigator's 
Islands,  have  had  but  little  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  Europe.  Not  a 
few  of  them,  therefore,  exhibit  specimens  of  purely  native  skill ;  while  those 
articles — such  as  the  tortoise-shell  bonnet,  made  by  a  woman  of  Errormanga — 
which  are  copied  from  European  models  show  how  capable  some  of  the  most 
degraded  of  the  human  species  are  of  mental  and  social  improvement. 

Though  the  native  rolls  of  cloth  show  a  greater  proficiency  than  any  of  the  other 
articles,  they  were  brought  from  the  Feejee  islands,  which  are  inhabited  by  a  race 
far  inferior  to  the  more  easterly  nations.  This  cloth  is  not  woven,  it  is  made  from 
bark  ;  the  finer  sorts  from  that  of  the  paper  mulberry  ;  the  courser  from  the  bark 
of  the  bread-fruit  tree ;  in  which  case  the  outer  or  green  rind  is  scraped  off  with  a 
shell.  It  is  then  slightly  beaten,  and  allowed  to  ferment,  or  is  macerated  in  water, 
A  stout  piece  of  wood,  resembling  a  beam,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  long,  and  from  six 
to  nine  inches  square,  with  a  groove  cut  in  the  under  side,  is  fixed  in  the  ground, 
across  this  the  bark  is  laid,  and  beaten  with  a  long  and  heavj'  mallet  of  iron-wood, 
the  sides  of  which  are  grooved,  one  side  being  very  coarse  and  large,  the  opposite 
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side  exceedingly  fine.  A  third  side  is  cut  in  chequers,  the  fourth  is  plain,  or 
ribbed.  The  cloth  placed  across  the  long  beam,  is  beaten  first  with  the  coarsei 
then  with  the  finer,  face  of  this  mallet.  The  resinous  matter  of  the  bark,  being 
very  adhesive,  causes  its  fibres  to  be  interwoven  by  the  beating  process,  the  finer 
grooves  of  the  mallet  giving  the  cloth,  at  last,  all  the  appearance  of  ha\ing  been 
woven. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  natives  should  be  able,  by  so  simple  a  process,  to  pro- 
duce cloth  of  sufficient  length  and  breadth  to  make  those  rolls  exhibited  in  the 
Museum.  Yet  whole  bales,  some  of  them  containing  two  hundred  yards  of  cloth, 
four  yards  wide,  are  occasionally  made,  the  whole  in  one  single  piece  !  The  strips 
of  bark  used  are  seldom  above  four  feet  long,  and,  when  uncurled  or  spread  open, 
not  more  than  an  inch  and  a-half  broad  ;  and  are  joined  together  simply  by  beat- 
ing them,  while  in  a  wet  state,  with  the  mallet,  to  cause  the  partial  solution  ef  the 
resinous  matter.  When  sufficiently  bleached  and  dried,  the  labric  is  folded  along 
the  whole  length,  rolled  up  into  a  bale,  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  mattirig.  The 
wealth  of  a  chief  is  sonietimes  estimated  by  the  number  of  these  covered  bales 
which  he  possesses.  The  finest  and  most  valuable  kinds  of  Polynesian  cloth  are 
made  from  the  bark  of  the  paper  mulberry.  Sometimes  two  or  more  pieced  of  cloth 
are  placed  upon  one  another  and  beaten  till  they  adhere  together  ;  dhd  thus  almost 
any  thickness  may  be  obtained  to  make  shawls  or  counterpanes. 

The  variety  of  colours  which  the  rolls  present  show  that  these  islanders  are 
expert  in  the  art  of  dyeing.  The  Society  Islanders  display  considerable  tact  in 
this  respect.  The  dyes  are  procured  from  vegetables,  and  applied  to  the  cloth  with 
great  taste.  In  their  more  finished  works,  nature,  and  not  fancy,  supplies  the 
patterns.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  ferns,  or  the  hibiscus  fiowei'S,  are  generally 
selected.  The  colours  having  been  carefully  laid  upon  them,  they  are  fixed-^the 
leaflets,  or  petals,  having  been  first  correctly  adjusted — upon  the  cloth,  and  pressed 
gradually  and  regularly  down.  On  removing  the  leaf  or  flower,  a  beautiful  and 
clear  impression  often  remains.  Thus  the  Society  Islanders  are  not  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  printing.  The  angular  and  zig-zag  patterns  bear  a,  striking 
resemblance  to  the  early  works  of  the  Egyptians,  Etruscans,  and  Normans. 

The  manufacture  of  all  sorts  of  cloth  (and  the  Polynesian  Islanders  have^  great 
variety,  even  glazed  cloths,  resembling  the  upper  side  of  Englisli  6il- cloth  table- 
covers)  is  carried  on  by  w®men,  who  congregate  in  large  parties^  in  opeii  temporary 
houses  erected  on  purpose.  Mr.  Ellis  saw  sixteen  or  twenty  females  thus  eiriployed 
at  Eimeo.  The  queen  sat  in  the  midst,  surrounded  by  several  chief  woiiien,  eacH 
with  a  mallet  in  her  hand,  beating  the  bark  that  was  spread  before  her. 

The  native  tools  and  arms  are  manufactured  with  strength,  and  iti  sorrih  Cas^S 
high  finish,  especially  the  axes  of  green  jade,  ^ith  wooden  handles.  The  spear- 
heads are  composed  of  iron  or  hard  wood,  sharply  pointed.  Tlie  weapon  is  pro- 
jected by  means  of  a  loop,  ^nd  is  thrown  with  great  precision.  The  bows'  and 
arrows  are  of  the  most  simple  construction.  Most  of  their  vases,  cotnbs,  files, 
pipes,  nets,  and  fishing  taclde,  are  of  native  invention,  manufactured  withotlt  the 
smallest  knowledge  of  European  improvements  ;  they  bespeak  perseverance,  inge- 
nuity, and  all  those  qualities  which,  if  improved  upon  and  properly  directed,  would 
lead  to  a  high  state  of  civilization — a  result  which  has  indeed  actually  takeii  place 
amongst  the  Malayan  races  of  Polynesia. 

Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  *'  Polynesian  Researches,'*  relates,  fkki  wheii  the  M.Y^i  mis- 
sionaries arrived  on  the  island  of  Tahiti,  the  natives  expressed  the  greatest  delight 
at  the  proficiency  of  their  visitors  in  the  mechanical  aft^.  **  This  was  strikingly 
evinced,"  says  he,  "on  several  occasions  when  they  beheld  them  Use  their  car- 
penters' tools — cut  with  a  saw  a  number  of  boards  out  of  a  tree,  which  they  had 
never  thought  it  possible  to  split  into  more  than  two,  and  make  with  these  chests 
and  articles  of  furniture ;"  but  the  Tahitians  were  most  surprised  at  the  blaclcsmiths* 
operations.  "When  the  heated  iron  was  hammered  oh  the  antil,  and  the  sparks 
flew  aniong  them,  they  fancied  it  was  spitting  at  them,  and  w6re  frightened,  as  they 
also  were  by  the  hissing  occasioned  by  immersing  it  in  water ;  yet  they  ^we're 
delighted  to  see  the  facilit/  with  whidli  a  bar  of  iron  Wats  t^us  convef ted  ihte 
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hatchets,  adjes,  fish  spears,  and  fish  hooks,  &c.  Pomare  (the  king),  entering  one 
day  when  the  blacksmith  was  employed,  after  gazing  a  few  mmutes  at  tlie  work, 
was  so  transported  with  what  he  saw,  that  he  caught  up  the  smith  m  his  arms,  anrl, 
unmindful  of  the  dirt  and  perspiration  inseparable  from  his  occupation,  most  cor- 
dially embraced  him,  and  saluted  him  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  by 
touching  noses." 

With  the  statements  of  this  and  preceding  articles,  we  must  now  leave  the  ethno- 
graphical department  of  the  British  Museum,  and  proceed  to  survey  objects  ot  a 
different  kind. 


JUVENILE     CABINET 


DISCONTENTED    CHILDREN. 

They  are  always  unhappy,  always  trouble- 
some, and  never  satisfied.  There  are  some 
children  in  the  world  that  nothing  exactly 
suits.  Their  food  is  overdone  or  under- 
done ;  their  clothes  are  too  long  or  too 
small ;  their  school  is  too  strict  or  loo  dis- 
orderly ;  the  weather  or  their  food  is  too 
hot  or  too  cold — too  wet  or  too  dry  ;  and  so 
it  is  all  the  day  long,  and  all  the  year  round. 
They  are  never  suited— always  grumbling, 
pouting,  or  whining.  We  have  seen  such 
children.  They  remind  us  of  cows  that 
are  turned  into  a  field  where  the  clover  is 
up  to  their  eyes,  and  after  trampling  all 
over  it  and  satisfying  themselves  with  the 
rich  food,  they  turrl  their  staring  eyes  to 
the  next  field  as  if  they  would  like  to  serve 
that  in  the  same  way.  So  the  discontented 
child  looks  .this  way  and  that  way  in  search 
of  some  fancied  good,  while  the  real  cause 
of  his  discontent  is  within.  Let  him  break 
up  his  idle  habits,  go  to  his  books  or  some 
useful  employment,  be  industrious,  do 
good,  strive -to  make  others  happy,  with  a 
determination  to  make  the  best  of  every- 
thing, and  there  will  be  some  sunlight  in 
the  darkest  fog,  and  a  streak  of  light  upon 
the  darkest  cloud. 

EXAMPLE  AT   HOME. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  elder  bro- 
thers and  sisters  should  set  a  good  example 
to  the  younger  ones,  for  all  who  have  ob- 
served the  ways  of  little  children  must  have 
seen  the  quickness  with  which  they  learn 
to  imitate  the  words  and  actions  of  those 
around  them.  No  wonder  that  little  Mary 
Adams  is  so  passionate  and  quarrelsome, 
or  that  Kate  Stephens  stops  to  play  in  the 
streets  when  she  should  be  hastening  to 
school.  They  are  only  following  the  ex- 
amples of  Jane  and  Betsy,  their  elder 
sisters,  who  have  been  over  and  over  again 
reproved  for  ihe  same  faults.  How  aiffe- 
rent  is  the  conduct  of  Lucy  Gray  and  her 
sister  Sarah,  only  five  years  old !  Lucy 
obeys  her  mother  in  a  moment,  and  so  does 
little  Sarah.    Lucy  seldom  loses  an  oppor- 


tunity of  doing  a  kindness,  and  Sarah  gave 
a  proof  of  the  same  disposition  the  other 
day  when  she  ran  to  pick  up  the  poor  blind 
man's  hat  which  had  fallen  from  his  hand. 
Reader,  if  you  are  an  elder  sister,  or  bro- 
ther, just  consider  for  a  moment  what  is 
likely  to  be  the  effect  of  your  behaviour  at 
home  !  Think  seriously  upon  the  subject, 
and  take  heed  that  the  faults  which  you  see 
and  sometimes  reprove  in  others,  are  not 
the  consequences  of  your  own  misconduct 
and  bad  example. 

SUCCESS   IN   LIFE. 

Success  in  life  !  It's  no  blind  thing.  It's 
bound  up  in  no  secret,  un-get-at-able  deep. 
It's  b.efore  every  one  that  wid  see,  feel, 
think,'  act.  Who  and  what  are  the  men 
aboiit  us, — our  friends,  neighbours,  most 
noted  for  success  in  hfe  ?— Why,  they  are 
shrewd,  working,  rousing,  hopeful,  confi- 
dent, stout-hearte4  folk. 

THE    HAPPY   MOTHER. 

The  mother  is  happy  when  her  sweet 
babe  is  born,  and  when  the  helpless  litile 
thing  lies  oii  her  bosom. 

She  is  happy  when  it  begins  to  take  notice 
and  return  her  smiles. 

She  is  happy  when  it  totters  over  the 
floor  and  utters  its  first  syllable. 

She  is  happy  when  the  boy  trips  along  by 
her  side,  and  when  the  girl  sews  or  reads  ut 
her  knee. 

Happier  still  is  that  mother  when  she 
Hstens  to  the  prayers  of  her  beloved  one. 

Oh  how  happy  when  the  youth  becomes  a 
child  of  grace ! 

But  happiest  of  all  will  she  be  when  slie 
meets  all  her  children  at  the  right  hand  of 
Christ. 

RIGHT   KIND  OF   REVENGE. 

Many  interesting  anecdotes  are  told  of 
William  and  Charles  Grant,  broihers,  who 
were  prosperous  and  wealthy  men  of  busi- 
ness in  England  a  few  years  ago.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  revenge 
we  would  advise  all  our  young  readers  to 
seek  when  they  are  injured.    Many  years 
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ago  a  warehouse-man  published  an  exceed- 
ingly scurrilous  pamphlet  against  the  firm  of 
Grant  Brothers,  holding  up  the  elder  partner 
to  ridicule  as  '*  Billy  Button."  William  was 
informed  by  some  **  kind  friends"  of  the  ex- 
istence and  nature  of  the  pamphlet,  and 
his  observation  was,  that  the  man  would 
live  to  repent  of  its  publication.  "  Oh  !" 
said  the  libeller,  when  informed  of  this  re- 
mark, "  he  thinks  that  some  time  or  other 
I  shall  be  in  his  debt ;  but  I  will  take  good 
care  of  that."  It  happens,  however,  that 
the  man  in  business  voes  not  always  know 
who  shall  be  his  creditor.  It  turned  out 
that  the  libeller  shortly  after  became  bank- 
rupt, and  the  brothers  held  an  acceptance 
of  his,  which  hud  been  indorsed  by  the 
drawer,  who  had  also  become  bankrupt. 
The  wantonly-libelled  men  had  now  an 
opportunity  of  revenging  themselves  upon 
the  libeller,  for  he  could  not  obtain  his 
certificate  without  their  signature,  and 
without  that  he  could  not  again  commence 
business. 

But  it  seemed  to  the  bankrupt  to  be  a 
hopeless  case  to  expect  that  they  would 
give  their  signature— they  whom  he  had  so 
wantonly  held  up  to  public  ridicule.  The 
claims  of  a  wife  and  children,  however,  at 
last  forced  him  to  make  the  application.  I 
He  presented  himself  at  the  counting- 
house  door,  and  found  that  ''  Billy  Button" 
was  in.  He  entered,  and  William  Grant, 
who  was  alone,  rather  sternly  bid  him 
*'  Shut  the  door,  sir  !"  The  libeller  trembled 
before  the  libelled.  He  told  his  tale,  and 
produced  his  certificate,  which  was  instantly 
clutched  by  the  injured  merchant.  "  You 
wrote  a  pamphlet  against  us  once,"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Grant.  The  supplicant  ex- 
pected to  see  his  parchment  thrown  into 
the  fire  ;  instead  of  which  Mr.  Grant  took  a 
pen,  and  writing  something  on  the  docu- 
ment, handed  it  back  to  the  supplicant, 
who  expected  to  find  written  upon  it 
"rogue,  scoundrel,  libeller,"  instead  of 
which  there  was  written  only  the  signature 
of  the  firm,  completing  the  bankrupt's 
certificate.  "  We  make  it  a  rule,"  said 
Mr.  Grant,  "  never  to  refuse  signing  the 
certificate  of  an  honest  tradesman,  and  we 
liave  never  heard  that  you  were  anything 
olse." 

The  tears  started  into  the  poor  man's 
eyes.  "  Ah!"  continued  Mr.  Grant,  "  my 
saying  was  true ;  I  said  you  would  live  to 
repent^  writing  that  pamphlet ;  I  did  not 
mean  it  as  a  threat.  I  only  meant  that 
some  day  you  would  know  us  better,  and 
repent  that  you  had  tried  to  injure  us ;  I 
see  you  repent  it  now."  <*I  do,  I  do," 
s ad  the  grateful  man,  '-'I  do,  indeed,  bit- 
terly repent  it."  **Well,  well,  my  dear 
fellow,  you  know  us  now." 


FOR  LITTLE   READERS. 

DonH  he  eye-servants.  Never  slight  or 
slacken  your  hand  because  the  eye  of  your 
parent  or  teacher  is  not  upon  you — but 
strive  to  be  more  studious,  mrre  orderly, 
more  persevering,  more  dutiful  and  obe- 
dient. Remember  the  eye  of  God  is  upon 
you — the  Searcher  of  all  hearts,  who  will 
bring  every  secret,  thought,  word,  and  ac- 
tion into  judgment.  Some  children  are 
loose,  idle,  slack,  play  truant,  act  the  hypo- 
crite, slight  their  work,  or  neglect  it  en- 
tirely, unless  they  are  watched,  drilled,  and 
driven  :  driven  into  measures  ?  shameful ! 
Do  such  children  honour  their  parents  ? 
Are  they  happy  ?  Is  not  God  angry  with 
them  every  day  ?  Children,  God  says, 
"  Obey  your  parents  in  all  things  ;"  yes, 
"  in  all  things,  for  this  is  well  pleasing  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord." 

Never  tease.  When  your  parents  or 
teachers  say  ^^nay,''^  be  still;  say  " -4  mew, 
all  right,  father  knows  best,  I  must  submit 
cheerfully,  without  a  scowl  or  murmur." 
A  spirit  of  teasing  is  a  spirit  of  selfishness 
and  rebellion.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
*'  Father,  I'll  have  my  way ;  I  know  best. 
Mother,  I  know  better  than  you;  let  me  dc 
as  I  please." 

LITTLE    CHILDREN. 

Candid  and  curious,  how  they  seek 

All  truth  to  know  and  scan  ; 
And  e'er  the  budding  mind  can  speak. 

Begin  to  study  man  ! 
Confiding  sweetness  colours  all  they  say, 
And  angels  listen  while  they  try  to  pray. 

More  playful  than  the  birds  of  spring, 

Ingenious,  warm,  sincere. 
Like  meadow  bees  upon  the  wing, 

They  roam  without  a  fear  ; 
And  breathe  their  thoughts  on  all  who  round 

them  live, 
As  light  sheds  beams,  and  flowers  their  per- 
fume give, 

DO   SOMETHING. 

There  is  nothing  more  troublesome^©  a 
good  mind  than  to  do  nothing.  For  besides 
the  furtherance  of  our  estate,  the  mind 
doth  both  delight  and  better  itself  with 
exercise.  There  is  but  this  difference  then 
betwixt  labour  and  idleness,  that  labour  is 
a  profitable  and  pleasant  trouble ;  idle- 
ness, a  trouble  both  unprofitable  and  com- 
fortless. I  will  be  ever  doing  something ; 
that  either  God  when  he  cometh  or  Satan 
when  he  tempteth,  may  find  me  busied. 
And  yet,  since — as  the  old  proverb  is— 
better  it  is  to  be  idle  than  effect  nothing, 
I  will  not  more  hate  doing  nothing,  than 
doing  somethinec  to  no  purpose.  I  shall  do 
good  but  a  while ;  let  me  strive  to  tio  it 
while  I  may. — Bishop  Hall, 
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THE  MAGIC  OF  MECHANICS. 


It  is  a  curious  feat  to  balance  three  penknives  on  the  point  of  a  needle.  But  it  is 
readily  effected  if  they  are  fastened  together,  so  that  one  shall  be  at  top,  having  its 
point  stuck  into  another  at  right  angles,  while  into  its  end  is  stuck  the  point  of  a 
third,  which  hangs  parallel  with  the  latter,  and  a  needle  is  placed  at  the  centre  of 
gravity  in  the  first.  The  three  knives  being  thus  arranged,  and  placed  in  equilibrio 
on  the  point  of  a  needle  held  in  the  hand,  they  cannot  fall,  because  their  common 
centre  of  gravity  is  far  below  the  point  of  the  needle,  which  is  above  the  point  of 
support. 

The  young,  in  trying  to  balance  different  things,  find  some  more  difficult  to  keep 
upright  than  others,  but  they  do  not  commonly  ask  to  what  this  is  attributable. 
And  yet  the  question  is  worthy  of  being  proposed  and  solved.  Take,  for  example, 
a  stick,  having  at  one  end  a  mass  of  lead  :  when  the  lead  is  uppermost,  the  stick 
can  be  far  more  easily  balanced  than  when  the  lead  is  in  the  hand,  and  the  point  of 
the  stick  is  in  the  air.  It  is  true  that  the  higher  the  weight  is  placed  beyond  the 
point  of  support,  the  greater  is  the  tendency  of  the  body  to  fall ;  but  then  the 
balancer  will  the  more  readily  restore  it  to  the  equilibrium.  It  is  a  principle 
worthy  of  remembrance,  that  the  greater  the  circle  which  a  body  describes  in 
falling,  the  less  will  be  its  tendency  to  fail.  Persons  may  therefore  more  readily 
walk  on  high  stilts  than  on  low  ones,  and  balance  long  poles  than  short  ones  : 
how  small  the  o.ircle  made  in  the  one  instance,  and  how  large  it  is  in  the  other,  will 
be  at  once  perceived. 

A  large  family  of  birds  have  a  structure  which  illustrates  this  principle.  Theirs 
are  not  the  woods,  or  the  mountains,  or  the  verdant  plains  ;  nor  is  theirs  the  sur- 
I'Uce  of  the  far-stretching  river,  or  the  mighty  lake,  where  multitudes  of  birds  find 
a  congenial  element  at  a  great  distance  from  the  shore.  Theirs  is  a  peculiar 
domain,  formed  of  the  morasses,  and  the  low  oozy  lands  which  border  the  sea,  and 
its  petty  creeks  and  inlets.     Here  they  banquet  on  aquatic  plants,  insects,  the 


shell-covered  creatures  called  mollusks,  and  the  smaller  fishes.     Por  the  capture 
of  their  prey  they  are  therefore  specially  adapted.    Not  only  is  the  beak  varied 
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according  to  the  particular  ^ature  of  tlie  food  to  be  gbtaipqcj,  so  that  in  many  it  is 
long-pointed  and  powerful,  in  others  it  is  broad  and  rounded,  and  in  others  it  is 
soft  and  pulpy  at  the  tip,  that  it  may  act  as  a  delicately-sensitive  feeler  ;  not  only 
is  the  neck  long — and,  where  it  is  not  so,  the  length  is  generally  made  up  by  that 
of  t,he  beak — but  the  legs  are  of  great  length,  the  thighs  bare  of  feathers  for  a 
considerable  distance  above  the  joint,  and  the  toes  either  long  and  spreading  or 
partially  webbed.  Hence  these  birds  are  called  by  naturalists  Gi-allatores^  a  word 
which  means  literally  stilt-walkers.  One  of  them,  the  long-legged  plover,  is  ex- 
pressly called  the  Stilt-Bird.  Thus  these  birds  are  constructed  by  the  great 
Author  of  nature  for  the  circumstances  to  which  they  are  destined,  and  for  which, 
were  their  structure  different,  they  would  be  ill-prepared,  and  therefore  uneasy 
and  wretched. 

Were  the  reader  required  to  construct  a  figure,  which,  without  any  counterpoise, 
should  always  raise  itself  upright,  and  keep  in  that  position,  or  regain  it  however  it 
might  be  disturbed,  he  might  not  be  able  to  determine  how  this  task  should  be 
accomplished  ;  and  yet  a  few  directions  will  show  that  it  is  easily  practicable.  The 
figure  of  a  man  should  be  formed  of  any  exceedingly  light  substance,  such  as  the 
pitli  of  the  elder,  which  is  soft,  and  can  easily  be  made  to  receive  any  form  that  is 
desired.  The  half  of  a  leaden  bullet,  made  very  smooth  on  the  convex  surface, 
may  then  be  talcen  to  serve  as  a  base  for  the  figure.  If  now  the  figure  have  its 
feet  fastened  to  the  plane  part  of  this  halt-bullet,  so  as  to  stand  upright  upon  it, 
t'-ien  the  work  required  will  be  done.  For  in  whatever  position  the  figure  may  be 
placed,  it  will  stand  erect  as  soon  as  it  is  left  to  itself,  because  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  its  base  being  in  the  axis,  tends  to  approach  the  horizontal  plane  as  much  as 
possible  ;  and  this  can  never  be  the  case  till  the  axis  becomes  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon,  for  the  little  figure  above  scarcely  deranges  it  from  its  place,  on  account  of 
the  disproportion  between  its  weight  and  that  of  the  base. 

On  this  principle  screens  have  been  invented,  which,  when  they  happen  to  be 
pressed  down,  always  rise  up  again  ;  and  the  people  of  Paris  some  years  ago  con- 
structed figures  called  Prussians,  not  a  few  of  which  have  been  brought  to  this 
country.  They  were  made  exactly  like  the  figure  which  has  now  been  described : 
they  were  formed  into  battalions,  and,  being  made  to  fall  down  by  drawing  a  rod 
over  them,  they  started  up  again  as  soon  as  the  rod  was  removed. 

Other  figures  were  prepared  in  a  somewhat  different  w^ay.  The  peculiarity  here 
was  in  having  the  lower  or  convex  side  of  the  base,  which  was  made  of  glass, 
ground  into  a  num^l^ter  of  little  divisions,  like  some  of  the  beautiful  hanging  drops 
to  lustres  and  chandejiers.  if  a\%^?:e  thus  constructed  were  put  on  any  smooth 
surface,  as  a  plate,  ^d  i^  J>ia^e  were  IxeJid  |^  a  slight  i^ip.ation,  the  shape  ^,\\en 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  base  eMJjled  it  ^p  tp /fc-^^e  its  position  from  point  to  point 
as  to  acquire  a  vertical  motion,  Vn4  io  trayef^e  1^  iric^^  paft  of  the  smooth  sur- 
face. The  writer  h^^^  •p.ey^^  seen  more  jto^ioiie  of  tlie^e;  it  was  brought  from 
Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  j  he  p^r^sjumes  it  was  made  ther,^;  but  however  this  may 
have  been,  he  has  Q;ft^jtiiiaes  J?.ee^  ^vfp^Q^^  aiS  this  figure  of  a  Heighlander,  duly 
attired  in  his  tarta?i  a^id  pd-si^ipei  ^JiQcldngi?,  has  journeyed  over  a  plate  which 
he  has  held  in  his  hand,  ^^  :9i.Fays  i^i^taijie.Gl)  also,  }^  erejcj;  position,  from  the 
cause  which  has  been  pji'eyiojgi^ly  ,i|.e^,.ojcibe(|l; 

A  body  balanced  for  a  tiui^e  P^iay,  a^  J^  :^ep.  kn,o\yn,  iiot  continue  to  be  kept  in 
equilibrium,  and  falls,  in  conseqiience,  to  ^q.  ^^pi;in(J.  l$f^  ^^}^P  t%^  stilt-walker  of 
the  Landes  could  tell  of  many  a  tumble  as  a' ,clail4»  ?^^?^fip  ^^  i?^P3.^J^?^^4  i^'^^  expert- 
ness  which  is  necessary.  And  "vsrere  he  aske^  fePW  fc?  ^m^^  ^P  f^W'  ^^  would 
answer,  as  the  generality  of  people  would  in  similar  x^fil^^t^Q^^^  that  he  fell 
from  his  ownweight. 

But  here  is  an  error,  which  we  ish^l  do  well,  if  it  be  errtertained,  to  correct. 
Weight  is  not  a  property  existing  in  bodies  independently  of  their  connection  with 
other  bodies.  It  is  true  that  the  quill  with  which  we  write  is  not  so  heavy  as  the 
inkstand  into  which  we  dip  it,  and  the  inkstand  is  not  so  heavy  as  the  desk  at  which 
we  sit,  and  the  desk  is  not  so  heavy  as  the  table  on  which  the  desk  is  placed.  Yet 
still  weight  is  not  a  cause,  but  an  effect— an  effect   of  the  power  of  attraction, 
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without  which  neither  the  quill,  nor  the  inkstand,  nor  the  desk,  nor  the  table 
would  have  any  weight  whatever.  All  bodies  have  a  tendency  to  fall,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  attraction  of  gravitation  ;  but  if  they  be  supported  and  prevented 
from  approaching  the  earth,  either  by  the  hand,  or  any  other  means,  this  tendency 
will  be  felt,  and  is  called  weight. 

Accordingly,  were  there  but  one  body  existing  in  universal  space,  it  would  have 
no  weight.  Attraction  would  exist,  for  this  would  be  possessed  by  each  of  the 
particles  of  which  the  body  was  composed,  but  they  could  exert  it  only  among 
themselves.  The  whole  mass  would,  however,  have  no  weight,  because  it  would 
have  nothing  to  attract,  or  by  which  it  might  be  attracted. 

Weight  may,  therefore,  be  described  as  the  manifestation  or  the  measure  of 
gravity.  It  is  one  of  the  means  whereby  this  universal  principle  is  rendered  pal- 
pable. If  we  had  a  cubical  vessel,  capable  of  containing  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  we: 
should  say  that  it  weighed  about  1,000  ounces,  by  which  is  meant  that  the  body  of 
water  gravitates  or  presses  downwards  with  a  power  of  1,000  ounces.  But  this 
relates  only  to  the  effect  which  is  observable  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  For  gravity 
decreases  in  power  as  we  recede  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  so  that  on  the  top  of 
a  mountain  four  miles  high  the  bulk  of  water  would  actually  weigh  less  — 
that  is,  would  press  downwards  with  less  force  than  at  the  earth's  surface. 

It  is  true  that  in  practice  we  should  not  Observe  diminution,  since  the  scales  or 
other  instrument  of  measurement  would  pass  through  a  similar  change.  But 
although  we  might  not  be  able  to  determine  it,  the  fact  would  be,  as  already  stated, 
the  cube  of  water  would  really  gravitate,  or  press  downwards,  or  weigh  less  than 
before. 

It  is  also  a  fact  not  less  singular,  that  the  cube  of  water  would  weigh  less  at  the 
equator  than  at  the  pole  ;  because  at  the  equator  the  whirling  motion  arising  from 
the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  gives  a  centrifugal  power^ — a  power  of 
flying  off  from  the  centre — which  tends  to  counteract,  in  some  degree,  the  force  of 
gravitation.  Gravity  tends  to  draw  the  cube  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  the 
centrifugal  force  gives  a  tendency  at  right  angles  to  that  direction  ;  and  the  latter 
partially  neutralizes  the  former,  whereby  the  weight  is  practically  lessened. 

Nor  ib  this  the  only  disturbing  force  ;  for  the  earth,  and  all  that  is  on  it,  is  en- 
veloped in  air — a  fluid  very  light  and  subtle,  but  still  capable  of  exerting  consider- 
able pressure.  Were  the  cube  of  water  suspended  at  some  distance  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  then  let  fall,  it  would  encounter  a  certain  degree  of  resist- 
ance from  the  air  beneath  it — a  resistance  sufficient  to  influence,  in  some  degree, 
the  velocity  of  the  descent.  But  if  the  cube  were  in  vacuo — that  is,  in  a  space 
deprived  of  air — no  such  impediment  would  exist.  Here  is  the  rationale  of  "  the 
guinea  and  feather  **  experiment,  so  often  performed  by  scientific  lecturers,  to 
show  that  all  bodies  fall  to  the  earth  when  there  is  nothing  to  oppose  their  descent. 
In  practice  we  knovi^  that  a  guinea,  or  any  other  hard  body,  if  let  fall  from  a;  given 
height,  would  reach  tte  ground  sooner  than  a  feather,  or  other  light  body,  let  fall 
from  an  equal  height ;  but  when  the  lecturer  makes  an  arrangement  by  which  a 
guinea  and  a  feather  are  let  fall  from  the  same  height  in  an  exhausted  receiver, 
they  alight  on  the  ba«e  which  sustains  the  receiver  at  precisely  the  same  time. 

Matthew  Mahvell. 


The  Home  of  Taste. — How  easy  it  is  to  be  neat !— to  be  clean !  How  easy  to 
arrange  the  rooms  with  the  most  graceful  propriety !  How  easy  it  is  to  invest  our 
houses  with  the  truest  elegance  !  Elegance  resides  not  with  the  upholsterer  or  the 
draper;  it  is  not  put  up  with  the  hanging  and  curtains  :  it  is  not  in  the  mosaics,  the  car- 
p<?tings,  the  rosewood,  the  mahogany,  the  candelabra,  or  the  marble  ornaments  :  it 
exists  in  the  spirit  presiding  over  the  chambers  of  the  dwelling.  Contentment  must 
always  be  most  graceful;  it  sheds  serenity  over  the  scene  of  Its  abode  ;  it  transforms  a 
waste  into  a  garden.  The  home  lightened  by  these  intimations  of  a  nobler  and  brighter 
lii'e  may  be  wanting  in  much  which  the  discontented  desire  ;  but  to  its  inhabitants  it  will 
be  a  palace  far  out-vieing  the  oriental  in  brilliancy  and  glory. 
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THINGS    WORTH    KNOWING. 


CHESTER. 

Chester  is  one  of  the  moet  ancient  cities 
in  England.  It  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Caer  Lleon ;  or,  *' Camp  of  the  LegioH," 
among  the  Britons,  after  the  occupation  of 
our  country  by  the  Romans.  Its  name, 
more  fully,  is  said  to  have  been  Caer  Leon 
Vaur  ar  ddyfr  Dwy^  which  is  translated, 
**  The  Camp  of  the  great  Legion  on  the 
Dee,"  the  city  being  the  head-quarters  of 
the  legion  so  called.  Chester  was  a  place 
of  great  importance  during  the  period  of 
the  Roman  dominion  in  Britain.  It  was 
the  termination  of  the  celebrated  Watling- 
street,  or  great  military  road,  which  the 
conquerors  carried  from  Dover,  across  the 
island  ;  and  the  name  of  which  is  still  re- 
tained by  a  street  in  the  city  of  London. 
The  name  Chester  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
Castrunif  signifying  a  camp. 

MINE   OF   QUICKSILVER. 

Idria  is  a  town  of  Carniola,  a  province  of 
Austria,  not  far  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
Adriatic,  or  Gulf  of  Venice.  A  quicksilver 
mine  was  not  known  there  till  1497,  when 
the  mode  of  its  discovery  was  rather  curious. 
A  few  coopers  inhabited  that  part  of  the 
country,  for  the  convenience  of  being  near 
the  woods.  One  day,  having  made  a  new 
tub,  and  being  desirous  to  prove  its  sound- 
ness, a  cooper  placed  it  where  the  water, 
dripping  from  the  rock,  would  fall  into  it. 
In  the  morning  it  seemed  to  stick  to  the 
ground,  and  at  first,  he,  in  his  superstition, 
thought  it  was  bewitched ;  however,  exa- 
mining it  more  closely,  he  found  something 
fluid,  but  shining,  and  very  heavy,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  in  his  tub.  Not  know- 
ing what  it  was,  he  took  some  of  it  to  a 
neighbouring  apothecary,  who  shrewdly 
gave  the  man  a  trifle,  and  bade  him  bring 
all  he  could  find  of  ''  that  odd  stufi."  The 
story,  however,  soon  became  public  ;  and  a 
company  was  formed  for  searching  the 
mountain,  and  working  the  mine.  It 
proved  to  be  very  considerable. 

THE   RHINE. 

The  Rhine  includes  within  its  banks  sub- 
limity and  beauty,  softness  and  amenity. 
In  gliding  down  the  stream  the  eye  em- 
braces all  these  at  one  glance,  and  riots  in 
endless  variety ;  the  rugged  and  fantastic 
forms  displayed  by  naked  mountain  tops, 
Tieing  in  picturesque  effect  with  some  an- 
cient and  ruined  castle  ;  the  overhanging 
forest ;  the  sombre  crag,  mingled  with  the 
verdant  vine ;  the  neatly- cultivated  plain  ; 
the  clustered  town,  with  its  turreted  towers 
and  ppi''p>»    the  ppcuestered  village  and  the 


'  lonely  cottage  ;  the  beautiful  island,  and 
the  constant  succession  of  new  objects,  and 
a  new  disposition  of  them  ; — these  are  the 
features,  ever  varied,  that  constitute  the 
beauties,  and  afford  that  delight  which 
travellers  rarely  fail  to  derive  from  an  ex- 
cursion on,  or  along,  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine. 

monk's  hood  ;  OR,  wolf's  bane. 
Owing  to  its  common  cultivation,  this 
species  of  aconite  often  produces  ill  effects 
in  children,  who,  incautiously,  chew  its 
flowers  and  leaves.  Every  part  of  the  plant, 
when  fresh,  is  strongly  poisonous,  but  the 
root  is  more  particularly  so.  This  plant 
has  been  called  *'  Wolf's  Bane,"  from  the 
fatal  effects  of  its  root  on  many  of  the  lower 
animals,  particularly  the  wolf  and  all  the 
dog-tribe. 

THE   FIRST   BRIDGE. 

The  earliest  mention  of  a  bridge  is  made 
by  Herodotus,  called  '*  the  father  of  his- 
tory," who  states  that  the  first  was  built  by 
a  queen  Nitocris,  across  the  Euphrates  at 
Babylon,  io  connect  the  two  portions  of 
the  city,  lying  on  either  shore.  According 
to  that  historian,  this  work  consisted  of 
squared  beams  laid  along  the  tops  of  a  se- 
ries of  stone  piers,  which  were  built  in  the 
bed  of  the  river,  the  waters  having  been 
diverted  for  a  time  from  their  natural  chan- 
nel, to  admit  of  this  being  done.  Some  of 
the  beams  composing  the  road-way  were 
removed  every  evening,  to  prevent  the  in- 
habitants of  the  two  banks  from  robbing 
one  another. 

MIGNIONETTE. 

It  is  not  yet  an  age  since  this  sweet- 
smelling  weed  of  Egypt  first  perfumed 
the  gardens  of  Europe  ;  yet  it  has  become 
so  far  naturalized  as  to  spring  from  seeds  of 
its  own  scattering,  and  thus  convey  its  de- 
lightful odour  from  the  palace  of  the  prince 
to  the  most  humble  garden  of  the  cot- 
tager. Perhaps  the  children  of  our  peasants 
will  gather  this  luxurious  little  plant  among 
the  wild  flowers  of  our  hedge-row. 

EAR   OF  THE   FOX. 

Unlike  the  ear  of  the  hare  or  the  polecat  is 
that  of  the  fox,  whose  organ  of  hearing,  instead 
of  being  a  long  tube,  is  an  almost  circular  aper- 
ture, expanding  principally  from  behind,  and  in 
a  forward  direction.  The  opening  is  well  adapted 
for  receiving  sounds  from  above,  especially  when 
the  head  is  thrown  laterally  and  upwards,  as  is 
the  habit  of  the  fox,  when  listening  under  a 
tree  where  his  unconscious  victims  are  perched. 
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THE  EXHlBITrON  OF  1851. 

Her  Majesty's  CommisHioners  liave  had  to  perforiii  a  task  of  great  responsibility 
and  embarrassment.  The  conduct  of  an  enterprise  so  vast,  and  amongst  us  so  unprece- 
1  dented  in  its  nature,  has  involved  innumerable  points  of  difliculty.  And  it  is  meet 
that  the  public  should  receive  the  arrangements  made  in  a  moderate  and  candid 
spirit.  We  have  uniformly  observed  this  rule.  Sometimes  constrained  to  remon- 
strate, and  really  disapproving  much  more  frequently  than  we  have  censured,  we 
have  given  credit,  in  all  cases,  for  the  bsst  intentions.  Numerous  proofs  might  be 
cited  from  our  pages  that  not  only  have  we  cultivated  this  temper  of  mind  in  ourselves, 
but  have  so  framed  our  notice  of  various  complaints,  which  have  reached  us  from 
time  to  time,  as  to  foster  the  same  disposition  in  our  readers.  Discontent  seemed 
to  us  so  inauspicious  an  omen  that  we  did  our  utmost  to  subdue  it  in  ourselves,  and 
to  discourage  it  in  others. 

Yet  little  disposed  as  we  have  thus  proved  ourselves  to  utter  the  language  of  dis- 
satisfaction, we  think  the  time  has  at  length  come  when  we  are  imperatively 
required  to  say  that,  in  our  judgment,  the  working  classes  of  this  country  have 
great  and  reasonable  causes  of  complaint.  The  Exhibition  has  always  been  repre- 
sented as  an  occasion  for  their  especial  rejoicing  and  enjoyment ;  they  were  led  to 
anticipate  that  great  things  would  be  done  for  their  entertainment,  and  particular 
provision  made  for  their  accommodation  ;  and  the  result  is  that  they  are  left  to 
shift  for  themselves,  the  Executive  Committee  declining  either  to  do  anything  for 
their  convenience  on  their  own  part,  or  to  afford  any  sanction  or  encouragement  to 
the  operations  of  more  spirited  and  enterprising  men  than  themselves. 

To  begin  with  the  contract  made  with  the  various  railway  companies,  we  think 
thit  the  terms  obtained  for  the  working  classes  are  highly  objectionable.  The 
restrictions  as  to  time,  the  large  number  of  passengers  requii-ed  to  constitute  an 
excursion  party,  the  absolute  want  of  all  guarantees  for  the  employment  of  safe 
and  comfortable  carriages,  and  for  a  reasonable  speed  in  travelling,  leave  the  pas- 
sengers entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  directors ;  and  we  cannot  expect  much 
from  their  spirit  of  liberality,  after  the  tariff  of  charges  upon  which  they  insisted. 
The  rates  of  fare  in  their  own  summer  excursion  trains — which,  cheap  as  they  are, 
are  found  as  a  speculation  to  yield  abundant  profit — are  very  far  below  tliose  they 
have  consented  to  adopt  at  the  instance  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners.  On  the 
whole  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  directors  have  made  a  good  thing  of  it ;  and 
although,  in  their  negotiations  with  the  Exhibition  authorities,  we  are  aware  that 
they  had  the  advantage  of  position,  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  but  think  that,  had 
the  latter — backed  as  they  were  by  the  highest  personages  in  the  realn^  and  power- 
fully supported  by  public  opinion — brought  their  great  influence  properly  to  bear 
on  behalf  of  working  men,  they  might  have  succeeded  in  gaining  far  more  favour- 
able and  liberal  terms. 

But  leaving  this  topic,  let  us  revert  to  the  subject  of  town  accommodation.  At 
an  early  period  of  the  enterprise  agents  travelled  the  country,  explaining  the 
various  steps  which  the  Commissioners  intended  to  adopt.  At  a  later  period  an 
announcement  was  published  to  the  effect  that  an  official  registration  of  lodgings 
was  to  be  opened.  The  hopes  and  expectations  excited  amounted  in  fact  to  this : 
that  a  complete  register  would  be  kept  of  all  houses  where  lodgings  might  be  pro- 
cured, that  a  fixed  tariff  of  expenses  would  be  prepared,  and  that  guides  woidd  be 
provided  at  a  small  charge  (we  believe  3d.  a  day  for  each  person)  to  conduct  the 
various  batches  of  visitors  to  the  sights  of  London.  Committees  and  sub -com- 
mittees were  appointed,  or  to  be  appointed,  to  preside  over  these  different  depart- 
ments ;  and,  in  short,  it  was  supposed  that  the  people  would  have  their  preserva- 
tion from  imposition  and  their  general  comfort  and  interests  efficiently  cared  for. 

The  idea  was  a  mistake.  These  hopes  have  not  been  realized.  The  Executive 
Conmiittee  have  abandoned  all  intention  of  fulfilling  their  original  designs,  or,  in 
fact,  of  doing  anything  at  all  in  that  direction ;  the  registers,  the  district  plans,  the 
popular  guides,  the  committee  of  reference  and  correspondence,  &c.  &c.,  are  heard 
of  no  longer  ;  and  whatever  plans  may  ultimately  be  carried  out  for  the  preventic«i 
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of  the  inconvenience  of  visitors  pouring  into  the  streets  of  London  in  thousands, 
without  concert  or  pre- arrangement,  must  be  accomplished  by  individual  and 
private  efforts,  labouring  under  rather  more  discouragement  than  assistance  from  the 
authorities. 

Finding  that  the  Commissioners  had  declined  troubling  themselves  with  the 
matter,  and  having  a  deep  conviction  of  its  importance,  we  at  length  determined 
to  undertake  the  enterprise  ourselves  at  our  personal  expense  and  responsibility, 
rather  than  it  should  fall  to  the  ground.  In  our  last  number  we  furnished  the 
general  outlines  of  a  proposal  we  had  submitted,  accompanied  by  every  necessary 
guarantee  for  its  being  carried  into  effect  on  a  comprehensive  and  liberal  scale. 
The  plan  was,  in  fact,  that  of  Registration,  to  be  based  on  data  collected  by  a 
general  canvass  of  London,  conducted  by  a  staff  of  efficient  visitors  ;  the  opening  ot 
a  central  office  for  conducting  correspondence,  and  all  arrangements  on  the  subject 
of  lodgings,  &c.  &c.  Such  a  scheme  would  have  been  of  equal  advantage  to  the 
housekeeper,  who  had  a  bed  or  beds  at  his  disposal,  and  to  the  visitor  who  required 
accommodation  ;  securing  to  the  former  a  constant  succession  of  lodgers,  and  furnish- 
ing the  latter,  without  delay  or  trouble,  with  a  card,  and,  if  required,  directing  him 
where  preparations  had  been  made  for  his  entertainment.  The  general  effect  would 
have  been  to  prevent  too  great  an  influx  of  visitors  at  one  time,  so  distributing 
them  over  the  period  that  che  Exhibition  will  be  open  as  to  prevent  undue  and 
unequal  pressure. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  say  that  in  making  this  offer  our  motives  were 
wholly  disinterested.  Our  present  engagements  are  too  numerous  and  burdensome 
to  make  us  desirous  of  adding  to  our  responsibilities.  We  saw  a  public  want,  and 
we  were  anxious,  if  other  means  failed,  to  supply  it.  We  saw  that  if  some  great 
precautions  were  not  taken  the  consequences  would  be  fearful  confusion  ;  the  ordi- 
nary boarding-houses  and  lodging-houses  being  filled  for  the  most  part  with  the 
middle  and  upper  classes,  and  with  foreigners,  thousands  of  artisans  would  be  daily 
pouring  forth  from  the  railway  stations,  running  here  and  there  seeking  where 
they  could  rest  their  heads  for  the  night,  and  at  last  glad  to  put  up  with  any  ac- 
commodation, however  inconvenient,  and  submit  to  every  exaction,  however  ex- 
orbitant. And  it  was  to  avoid  this  evil  that  we  expressed  our  readiness  to  under- 
take what  the  Commissioners  had  abandoned. 

But,  for  the  reasons  we  fully  and  candidly  explained  in  our  last  number  we  did 
p.ot  choose  to  enter  upon  such  a  gigantic  project  without  full  and  formal  authori- 
tative sanction.  Unarmed  with  this,  our  efforts  to  collect  the  necessary  information 
would  inevitably  have  failed  ;  and  unprotected  by  this  our  motives  would  have 
been  liable  to  a  thousand  misconstructions.  The  plan  was  therefore  submitted  for 
approval ;  and  the  official  intimation  conveyed  to  us  was,  that  whilst  it  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  likely  to  prove  useful  and  efficient,  neither  the  Executive  Com- 
mrtitee  nor  the  Commissioners  could  consent  to  mix  themselves  up  in  anyway  with 
such  an  undertaking  conducted  by  private  hands. 

We  record  this  fact  without  further  comment.  But  thus  baffied  in  pur  larger 
designs,  we  shall  still  ii^  other  ways  (though  we  can  scarcely  hope  so  effectually) 
endeavour  to  supply  the  want  we  ha^e  indicated.  It  i^  our  intention  immediately 
to  nominate  a  gentleman  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  duty  of  superin- 
tending this  matter— collecting  and  registering  all  the  information  that  may  be 
within  his  reach  for  the  service  of  such  of  our  friends  as  may  communicate  with 
us.  Further  particulars  will  be  given  in  our  next  number.  We  may  take  this 
opportunity  of  announcing  that  it  is  our  intention  also  to  publish  plans  and  en- 
gravings, illustrative  of  the  provision  made  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors. 
We  are  already  making  arrangements  to  present  our  friends  with  some  pictorial 
illustrations  of  the  "  Mechanic's  Home'*  at  Brompton,  which  will  appear  imme- 
diately the  extensiye  preparations  going  on  in  that  establishment  have  assumed 
something  like  definite  shape. 
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Free  Admission  to  the  Exhibition. 
Mr.  Paxtpn  has  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord 
J.   Russell   on  this  subject,  the  principal 
passage  of  which  we  subjoin.  We  shall  have 
36mething  to  say  on  the  proposal  next  week: 
^*  Several  toreign  Governments  have  voted 
considerable  sums  to  aid  their  people  in  the 
object  of  the  Exhibition  ;  and  I  know  that 
already  in  France  and  Germany  the  idea  of 
payment     (for     foreigners    are    especially 
accustomed    to    gratuitous   entry   into  all 
national  buildings)  has  been  canvassed  in  a 
spirit  which,  as  an  Englishman,  I  feel  to  be 
a  reproach  to  my  country.      It  is  this  re- 
proach, mv  lord,  that  I  beg  of  you,  by  the 
consent  of  Parliament,  to   put  away  from 
us.      But  not  alone  for  the  stranger  do  I 
ask  for  free  admis>ion.      I  ask  it  for  the 
large   body   of  our  own  working  classes — 
for  those  men  whose  skill,  whose  industry, 
will,  I  doubt  not,  be  triumphantly  repre- 
sented   at    the    forthcoming    congress    of 
labour.      Thousands     of    these    men — the 
sinews  of  the   land— are   at  this  hour  de- 
priving themselves  of  many   little   house- 
hold comforts  to  enable  them  to  visit  Lon- 
uon,  and  the  inevitable  cost  of  such  a  visit 
should  not  be  increased  by  a  further  tax. 
Therefore,  I   ask  for  the  working  men  of 
England  a  free  entry   into  the   structure 
dedicated  to  the  world's  industry — free  as 
the  light  that  pervades  it.    Again,  such  will 
be     the    magnitude    of     the    Exhibition, 
that  no  one,  two,  or  three  visits  will  suffice 
to  the  knowledge  of  its  manifold   objects. 
This  will  be  made  sufficiently  obvious  when 
it  is  known  that  to  make  merely  the  circuit 
of  the  tables  will  be  to  make  a  journey  of 
no  less  than  twenty  miles.     Hence,  with 
paid  admission,  the  visitor  will  be  tempted 
to  spend  a  day,  when  otherwise  he  would  at 
various  visits  occupy  but  a  few  hours.  There 
would,   in  the  gratuitous  admission,  be  a 
flowing  stream  of  people,  if  I  may  use  the 
figure;    whereas,   with  exacted    payment, 
visitors  will  becom6  fixtures  from  morning 
till  night."  

Chess  Tournament. — During  the  Great 
Exhibition  in  London  a  grand  Chess 
Tournament  will  take  place  at  the  Poly- 
technic Institution ;  a  prize  of  five  hundred 
pounds  to  subscribers  of  five  pounds  each 
will  be  contended  for  by  players  of  all 
nations,  and  amateurs  are  already  an- 
nounced as  coming  from  India,  America, 
Russia,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  A 
second  prize  of  one  hundred  pounds  will  be 
oft'ered  to  British  provincial  players,  on  sub- 
scribing one  guinea  each,  with  the  privilege 
of  not  only  the  entree  of  St.  George's  Chess- 
rooms,  but  the  range  of  th6  Polytechnic  for 
the  whole  season.  Minoi'  prizes  of  fifty  and 
twenty-five  pounds  are  also  under  th6 
consideration  of  the  committee. 


Ireland. — Among  the  many  individuals 
who  have  offered  premiums  to  tempt  manu- 
facturers to  compete  in  various  departments 
we  may  include  Mr.  Allen,  of  Dublin,  who 
has  oftered  the  following  : — "  Being 
thoroughly  convinced  from  experience  of 
the  capabilities  to  manufacture  in  this 
country  (Ir6fand),  I  wish  to  do  my  part  in 
promoting  this  deeply  important  object, 
and  accordifigly  offer  the  following  pre- 
miums, yiz, :  ten  guineas  for  the  two  best 
pieces  of  tweed  for  trouserings,  made  in 
Connaught  or  Munster ;  ten  guineas  for 
the  two  best,  handsomest,  and  newest  style 
of  tweed,  made  in  Leinster  ;  ten  guineas 
for  the  two  best  pieces  of  Irish  frieze — ne\V- 
ness  of  colouring,  make,  and  price,  will 
be  cofisMered  by  the  adjudicators  ;  ton 
guineas  for  the  three  best  wove  designs  in 
flax,  applicable  for  vestings  ;  five  guineas 
for  fhl  three  best  samples  of.  new  style 
tabinet  vestings  ;  five  guineas  for  the  thre^ 
bestj  designs  for  embroided  vests.  It  must 
be  distinctly  understood  that  these  goods 
must  be  supplied  at  a  marketable  price,  so 
as  to  compete  with  English  or  Scotch 
goods;  that  style,  quality,  and  price,  will 
be  taken  into  consideration  ;  and  that  pre- 
miums will  be  withheld  if  there  is  not 
sufficient  merit  in  every  case.  Also,  that 
before  offering  them  for  sale  elsewhere  the 
parties  are  to  supply  me  with  such  further 
quantities  of  each  as  I  may  require.  The 
samples  should,  if  possible,  be  delivered' be- 
fore the  end  of  the  present  year.  The  ad- 
judication will  be  vested  in  competent  per- 
sons, who  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties.'* 


Arrangement  por  the  Artisans  of 
LoNDols^ — Among  the  artisans  and  me- 
chanics of  the  Metropolis,  the  question  as 
to  the  best  mode  to  be  adopted  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  visit  the  Exhibition  is  one 
which  has  received  consideration.  Among 
other  plans  which  have  been  discussed  by 
them  is,  that,  by  working  overtime  every 
other  day,  they  may  be  enabled  to  leave 
work  upon  Saturdays  at  twelve  instead  of 
at  four  or  five  o'clock,  as  is  the  case  at  pre- 
sent. They  conceive  that  by  such  an  ar- 
rangement, they  would  be  enabled  to  visit 
the  Exhibition  on  Saturdays,  without  en- 
tailing any  loss  upon  their  employers,  or 
being  called  upon  to  make  any  ''i.nnecessary 
sacrifice  on  their  own  part.  We  understand 
that  at  a  meeting  of  the  foremen  of  one  of 
our  largest  building  firms,  held  a  few  days 
since,  resolutions  to  this  effect  were  unani- 
mously agreed  to,  subject,  of  course,  to  th6 
consent  of  the  employers.  The  proposition 
is  to  be  laid  before  the  principals,  who  will 
no  doubt  endeavour,  as  far  as  practicable 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  their  workpeople. 
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ANSWERS   TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  continually  receiving  communicatio7i.s  containing  inquiries  relative  to  the  Great 
Exhibition,  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  answer  them  by  letter ;  hut  we  shall  be 
ha^y^  as  far  as  space  will  admit,  to  reply  to  our  correspondents  through  the  pages  of 
The  Working  Man's  Friend. 


William  R.— We  apprehend  there  is  little 
fear  of  the  building-  being-  taken  down  after  the 
Exhibition.  Such  a  step  would  be  all  but  unani- 
mously protested  against.  The  general  opinion 
is,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  establish,  and,  if 
possible,  to  perpetuate,  it  as  a  winter  g-arden.  As 
the  temperature  would  be  equable,  the  verdure 
mast  be  perpetual,  aflfording  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  ung-enial  clime  a  biding  spring.  Such  a 
place  of  resort  would  not  only  supersede  others 
now  in  use.  but  would  be  crowded  at  seasons 
when  the  "hard  inhabitant"  should  otherwise 
keep  his  chamber.  According  to  the  Builder,  if 
visitors  were  admitted  at  only  2d.  each,  5,000 
daily  would  yield  a  sum  sufficient,  not  only  to 
pay  a  staff  of  g-ardeners,  but  to  stock  the  grounds 
under  shelter  with  all  the  richest  products  of  the 
earth. 

B.  K.  C.  —  Our  eorrespondent  apprehends  a 
variety  of  evils  arising  from  the  Great  Exhibition, 
He  fears  that  foreign  manufactures  should  sur- 
pass our  English  goods,  and  that  those  who  visit 
us  in  May  should  take  our  traffic  from  us,  and  on 
our  downfall  establish  their  own.  Has  our  cor- 
respondent never  heard  that  the  only  way  for 
individuals,  or  for  nations,  to  prosper  lies  in  the 
mutual  helps  which  one  can  afford  to  another  ? 
Every  nation  is  peculiar  in  its  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  in  the  meetitig  of  nation  with  nation, 
people  with  people,  in  the  vJrystal  Palace,  we 
shall  have  the  truest  evangelical  alliance. 

W.  B. — We  understand  that  various  specimens 
of  organs  from  London  builders  will  be  exhibited. 
The  organ  designed  by  Col.  P.  Thompson,  M.P., 
is  called  an  "  enharmonic,"  the  object  of  which 
is,  by  minute  subdivision  of  the  scaie,  to  attain  a 
perfect  intonation. 

A  Grumbler,— The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
ri^«Mlar  we  referred  to,  and  which  is  signed  on 
betialf  of  the  Executive  Committee  by  Mr.  Digby 
Wyatt:— **  In  answer  to  your  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  lodgings  in  London  for  artisans  during  the 
period  of  the  Exhibition,  1  am  directed  by  the 
Executive  Committee  to  inform  you  that  the 
Royal  Commissioners  do  not  intend  to  undertake 
to  find  lodgings  for  persons  visiting  the  Exhi- 
bition, or  to  interfere  with  individual  enterprise. 
The  Executive  Committee  recommend  that  you 
should  employ  some  London  agent  to  secure  for 
you  the  lodgings  you  require,  and  the  Com- 
mittee will  be  ready  to  afford  your  agent  every 
information  in  their  power." 

James  Cockton.  — The  grand  object  of  the 
Executive  is  to  devise  a  plan  by  which  money 
may  be  obtained  in  abundance,  and  in  a  short 
period.  A  large  sum  will  be  required  to  defray 
the  cost  of  the  building,  and  the  necessary  dis- 
bursements up  to  the  1st  of  May.  The  current 
expenses  will  then  commence,  and  a  small 
army  of  officials  will  drain  the  Treasury  week  by 
week.  The  pay  of  the  police  for  the  season  will 
alone  amount  to  some  thousands  of  pounds,  and 
incidental  expenses  will  probably  arise  which 
can  hardly  be  foreseen.  We  must  not,  therefore, 
expect  thH  a  very  low  rate  of  iftdmission  will  be 
fixed. 


An  Exhibitor. — The  arrangements  for  the 
prevention  of  fire  are  as  complete  as  they  can 
well  be  made.  The  Chelsea  Water  Works  have 
laid  a  9-inch  main,  charged  constantly  with  a 
70  feet  column  of  water,  from  which  6-inch  pipes 
run  all  round  the  building,  and  from  these  16 
branches  run  into  the  edifice :  so  that,  in  fact,  the 
whole  building  is  controlled  by  a  single  hose  with- 
out any  fire-engine.  The  Chelsea  Water  Works 
have  been  at  the  expense  of  putting  up  a  special 
engine  to  keep  up  this  water  supply,  which  they 
undertake  shall  be  300,000  gallons  per  day. 

A.  X.  (Hull.) — There  is  almost  a  direct  road  of 
about  a  mile  in  length  from  the  '*  Home  "  to  the 
Exhibition.  The  Queen's  residence,  St.  James's- 
park,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Westminster 
Abbey,  Whitehall,  the  Horse  Guards,  and  the 
Government  offices,  are  also  within  about  the 
same  distance.  The  vicinity  of  the  river  gives 
facilities  to  the  cheap  transit  of  passengers  near 
to  the  principal  objects  of  interest  in  the  Metro- 
polis. 

An  Inventor. — The  proprietor  of  any  original 
design,  the  shape  of  which  has  reference  to  any 
purpose  of  utility,  may  have  his  property  secured 
to  him  for  a  fee  of  lOs. 

Projector. — The  arrangement  you  speak  of 
has  already  been  made.  If  the  plan  were  adopted 
of  dividing  the  fl^or  into  paths,  each  pathway 
two  feet  and  a-half  or  three  feet  in  breadth, 
which  would  give  ample  room  for  three  persons 
to  pass  along  together,  and  the  next  path  werp 
raised  about  four  inches  above  the  first,  and  so  on 
to  the  centre  of  the  space,  when  the  piths 
should  slope  down  to  the  other  side,  not  less  than 
four  times  as  many  people  might  pass  through  aR 
on  the  level  floor,  in  a  given  time,  and  with  no 
inconvenience  whatever  irem  the  crowd. 

H.  (Salisbury.) — The  cost  of  illumination  and 
of  an  increased  staff,  which  would  probably  be 
required,  would  be  enormous,  and  will  prove,  we 
fear,  an  insuperable  difficulty  to  opening  the 
building  during  the  evening.  The  contractors 
have  received  directions  to  lay  down  a  capacious 
gas  main  round  the  building  for  the  purpose  of 
lighting  the  exterior. 

James  Ferguson. — The  whole  building  covers 
about  eighteen  acres  of  ground,  and  was  originally 
intended  to  have  had  a  uniform  appearance 
throughout;  but,  in  order  to  give  it  additional 
strength,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  ne- 
cessity of  cutting  down  the  magnificent  elms  op- 
posite the  Prince's-gate,  on  the  spot  designed  for 
the  erection,  the  transept  was  added,  and  now 
forms  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the 
building. 

Thomas  sees  no  beauty  in  the  Crystal  Palace. 
Go  and  look  at  it;  if  you  see  nothing  to  admire, 
go  again,  again,  again,  for  be  assured  there's 
beauty  there. 

A  Cornish  Man. — The  block  of  granite  lately 
raised  by  the  Cheesewring  Granite  Company  is 
more  than  twenty  feet  long,  and  of  the  finest 
quality  and  colour. 
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$.  noun-substantive  ;  a.  adjective ;  ad.  adverb  ;  v.a.  verb-active. 


Arthrit'ic,  a.  relating  to  the  joints; 
gouty. 

Ar'ticle,  s.  in  ffrmnmary  one  of  the  parts 
of  speech;  in  law,  a  condition  of  a  covenant, 
or  agreement ;  a  stipulation. 

Artic'ular,  a.  belonging  to  the  joints. 

Artic'ulate,  v.  a.  to  utter  words  dis- 
tinctly ;  a.  distinct,  plain,  divided. 

Artif'icer,  s.  an  artist  or  manufac- 
turer. 

Artil'lery,  s.  weapons  of  war,  cannon. 

Ar'tisan,  s.  one  who  exercises  the  me- 
chanical arts. 

Ar'tist,  s.  one  who  exercises  the  fine 
arts.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to 
poets,  musicians,  &c. ;  but,  properly,  it  is 
limited  to  what  are  termed  the  plastic  arts, 
as  sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture. 

Artis'tically,  a.  with  art,  taken  in  the 
sense  of  particular  ability,  address,  intel- 
ligence of  the  artist  or  artisan. 

Asafcet'ida,  s.  a  resinous  gum  obtained 
from  a  plant  which  is  a  native  of  Persia,  of 
an  offensive  smell,  but  useful  in  medicine. 

Asbes'tos,  s.  a  kind  of  fossil,  or  mineral, 
which  may  be  split  into  fine  threads,  and 
which  resists  the  action  of  fire.  It  is 
abundant  In  Corsica. 

Ascar'ides,  s.  worms  that  infest  the  in- 
testines of  animals. 

Ascend'ant,  s.  height,  elevation.  In 
astrology,  the  part  of  the  heaven  about  to 
rise  at  any  particular  period  is  called  the 
ascendant. 

Ascet'ic,   s.  a  hermit;  one  devoted  to 
severe  exercises  of  self-denial. 
Ascit'ic,  a.  dropsical. 

A'siARCH,  s.  a  chief  priest,  or  pontiff,  in 
Asia. 

Asphai/tum,  s.  a  mineral  pitch,  one  of 
the  varieties  of  bitumen,  formed  by  the  de- 
composition of  vegetable  matter.  It  is 
found  in  large  quantities  in  the  island  of 
Trinidad. 

Asphix'y,  s.  a  swooning  or  fainting. 

As^piRATE,  s.  a  name  given  to  one  of  the 
divisions  of  consonants,  which  are  pro- 
nounced fully,  or  strong. 

Assaying,  s.  the  process  of  testing  the 
purity  of  precious  metals,  by  which  the 
quantity  of  any  one  contained  in  them  is 
determined. 


AsSESS'oR,  s.  one  who  is  appointed  to 
ascertain  and  fix  the  value  of  anything. 

Asset's,  s.pl.  (in  law)  goods  or  money 
sufficient  to  satisfy  a  legal  demand. 

Assignee',  s.  one  deputed  to  act  for 
others. 

Assign'ment,  s.  a  transfer ;  in  law, 
transferring  the  interest  which  a  man  has 
in  anything  to  another  person. 

Assiz'e,  s.  the  sitting  of  judges  to  deter- 
mine causes ;  in  commerce,  an  order  re- 
specting the  price,  weight,  &c.,  of  certain 
commodities. 

Asso'ciate,  s.  a  partner,  a  confederate  ; 
the  term  is  used  to  describe  persons  who 
are  allowed  most  of  the  privileges  of  mem- 
bers of  particular  institutions,  before  they 
are  fully  admitted  as  members. 

As'sonance,  s.  resemblance  of  sounds. 

As'suetude,  s.  use,  custom,  habit. 

AssuMP'siT  s.  (in  law)  a  voluntary  pro- 
mise, by  which  a  man  assumes,  or  takes 
upon  himself,  to  perform  or  pay  anything  to 
another. 

Assu'rance,  Insu'rance,  s.  exemption 
from  loss  by  casualties,  as  fire,  flood,  &c., 
obtained  by  payment  of  a  certain  sum. 

Aste'rias,  s.  the  name  given  to  a  genus 
of  animals  widely  diffused  over  the  seas, 
commonly  called  "  starfish,"  from  the  Latin 
aster,  a  star. 

As'terisk,  s.  a  mark  like  a  star  (*),  serv- 
ing as  a  reference  to  a  note. 

Astern',  ad.  a  sea  term,  signifying  be- 
hind. 

As'teroids,  s.  the  planets  discovered 
by  Herschel,  between  the  orbits  of  Mars 
and  Jupiter. 

As'thma,  s.  a  disease  of  the  lungs,  caus- 
ing painful,  difficult,  and  laborious  breath- 
ing, with  a  hissing  cough. 

Asthenol'ogy,  s.  the  doctrine  of  diseases 
arising  from  debility. 

As'tragal,  s.  an  ornamental  moulding. 

As'tral,  a.  relating  to  the  stars  ;  bright. 

Astrin'oent,  a.  binding,  contracting ; 
s.  a  medicine  that  binds  or  restrains  dis- 
charges. 

As'trolabe,  s.  an  instrument  for  taking 
the  height  of  the  sun  or  stars  at  sea. 

Astrol'ogy,  s.  the  impudent  pretence  of 
an  ability  to  foretel  future  events  by  the 
stars,  planets,  Sec.  This  is  generally  termed 
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judicial  astrology,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  word,  which  is  simply 
the  science  of  the  stars. 

Astkon'omy,  5. ;  this  word  signifies  the 
laws  of  the  stars,  apd  is  applied  generally 
to  the  science  of  the  celestial  bodies  ;  ex- 
plaining their  magnitude,  motion,  distances, 
periods,  eclipses,  and  order. 

As''tkoscope,  s.  an  astronomical  instru- 
ment on  which  the  constellations  are  deli- 
neated or  drawn. 

As'tko-theol'ogy,  s.  religious  science, 
founded  on  the  observation  of  the  celestial 
bodies. 

Astu'te,  a.  cunning,  crafty,  penetrating. 
Asy'lum,  5,   a  refuge ;  a   place   of  pro- 
tection. 

At'elier,  s.  a  term  derived  from  the 
French,  and  applied  specially  to  the  work- 
rooms of  sculptors  and  painters,  which  are 
also  caWedi  studios . 

Athene' UM,  s.  an  ancient  place  for  pub- 
lic teaching;  the  name  is  often  given  to 
literary  and  scientific  institutions. 

Athle't^,  s.  pi.  the  wrestlers,  pugilists, 
&c.,  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  who 
made  trial  of  their  bodily  strength  in  gym- 
nastic games,  striving  to  gain  tlie  victory 
over  their  rivals,  and  to  obtain  the  prize  of 
success. 

Athlet'e,  a.  active,  vigorous. 

Atlan'tes,  5.  (in  architecture)  large 
male  statues  used  as  supporters  of  parts  of 
buildings ;  the  term  is  applied  also  to 
figures  of  beasts  eiiiplbyed  for  the  sattie 
purpose. 

Atlan'tic,  Atlan'tic  Ocean,  s,  the 
name  given  to  that  part  of  the  ocean  which 
divides  Europe  from  America,  washing  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Americas,  and  the 
western  shores  of  Europe  and  AfriGa. 

At'las,  s.  a  collection  of  maps  in  a  vol- 
ume or  volumes. 

Atmom'eter,  s.  an  instrument  to  liiea- 
sure  vaporous  exhalations. 

At'mosphere,  s.  the  air  that  encom- 
passes the  solid  earth  oh  all  sides. 

At'om,  s.  a  particle  of  matter  so  very  mi- 
nute as  to  admit  of  no  fun  her  division. 

Atom'ic  Theory,  s.  (in  chemistry)  the 
doctrine  of  definite  proportions. 

Atrabila'rian,  a.  melancholy. 

At'rophy.  &.  a  disease  in  which  what  is 
taken  for  food  cannot  act  as  nourishment. 

Attach'ment,  5.  adherence,  regard  ;  (in 
law)  a  process  for  taking  the  person  or 
goods  by  a  writ  in  a  civil  action,  and  se- 
curing either  till  the  issue  is  known. 

Attain'der,  s,  a  consequence  \vhich  the  | 
law  of  England  has  attached  to  the  passing  i 
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of  sentence  of  death  upon  a  criminal.  He 
loses  all  power  over  his  property,  and  is 
incapable  of  performing  any  of  the  duties, 
or  enjoying  any  of  the  privileges,  of  a  free- 
man. 

Af  taint'ure,  5.  tegal  6^nsure ;  imputa- 
tion. 

Atten'uant,  s.  a  medicine  which  thins 
the  humours. 

Attenua'tion,  5.  state  of  being  made 
thin  or  slender. 

Attesta'tion,  s.  (in  law)  the  giving  tes- 
timony or  evidence  of  the  truth  of  anything, 
especially  in  writing. 

Att'ic,  a.  pertaining  to  Attica  in  Greece, 
or  to  its  chief  city,  Athens  ;  thus,  by  attic 
wit,  &c.,  is  meant  pointed,  delicate  wit, 
such  as  that  for  which  the  Athenians  were 
famous. 

Att'ic,  5.  the  upper  room  or  rooms  of  a 
house. 

Attor'nSy,  5.  one  who  is  deputed  to  act 
for  another  ;  a  legal  agent ;  one  who  is 
qualified  to  take  out  any  process  in  a  court 
of  law.  An  Attorney -Generally  a  minis- 
terial officer  of  the  Cr.own.  He  is,  in  prin- 
ciple, nothing  more  than  the  attorney  for 
the  Queen,  and  stands  in  precisely  the 
same  relation  to  her  that  every  other  at- 
torney does  to  his  employer. 

Attbac'tion,  s.  literally,  a  drawing  to- 
wards. The  tendencies  wh^ch  bodies  have 
to  approach  each  other.  Tl^is  the  learned 
have  divided  into  mathematical  attraction, 
physical  attraction,  and  mathematico  phy- 
sical attraction. 

At'tribute,  s.  literally,  an  inherent 
quality.  In  art  th6  term  attributes  means 
subordinate  natural  beings,  or  products  of 
human  workmanship,  which  serve  to  denote 
the  character  and  action  of  the  principal 
figures.  Symbols  and  accessories  are  of  the 
same  class. 

Attri'tion,  s.  such  a  motion  pf  bodies 
against  one  another.as  strikes  ofi*  some  su- 
perficial particles.  The  grinding  and  polish- 
ing of  bodies  are  performed  by  attrition. 

Auc'tion,  s,  a  public  sale  of  goods,  for 
which  perspni^  bid  various  sums,  and  which 
are  ''knocked  down,*'  or  sold,  to  him  who 
bids  the  most. 

Auctioneer',  s,  a  person  whose  profes- 
sion or  biisihess  it  iis  to  conduce  sales  by 
auction. 

Au'dit,  v.  to  take  a  final  accouAt;  to 
examine ;  to  scrutinize. 

Au'dttor,  s.  an  officer  or  agent  appointed 
to*^xamine  accounts. 

Au'GER,  s,  a  carpenter's  tool  to  boreholes 
with. 
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ARISTOCRATICAL  AIES  AMONG  WOPwKIXG  MEN  AND  AVORKINQ 

WOMEN. 


Thi^  word  Aristocracy  comes  from  a  GiGck  word,  which  signifies  the  **  best,*'  and 
heucG  it  ii8  applied  to  those  who  are  sv-pposed  to  belong  to  the  highest  rank  in 
.society.  In  its  original  signification  it  means  the  '*  best**  of  anything  or  in  any 
respect ;  but  our  readers  have  not  lived  twenty  or  thirty  years  in  the  world  without 
perceiving  that  the  term  in  our  day  refers  chiefly  to  the  sons  of  wealth.  To  make 
j  lords,  or  aristocrats,  is  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  the  Queen  may 
create  as  many  peers  as  she  pleases,  and  from  whatever  rank  she  likes  ;  but  she 
never  elevates  poor  hard-working  people  to  the  peerage.  We  knew  a  servant  girl 
who  married  a  baronet,  and  therefore  was  a  lady  of  title  ;  and  after  the  death  of  her 
knight  she  was  united  to  a  mechanic,  but  did  not  wear  her  dignity  because  she  was 
poor.  People  laugh  at  titles  if  ihej  are  not  accompanied  by  the  more  substantial 
accident  of  wealth.  ^^  K  poor  lord,  or  baronet,"  is  a  kind  of  nondescript  in  the 
social  purgatory,  whom  no  one  owns,  and  at  whom  almost  every  one  simpers.  The 
poor  do  not  like  to  call  him  brother,  because  he  has  the  misfortune  to  have  a  title ; 
and  the  rich  cannot  own  him,  because  he  has  no  money.  We  have  known  the 
cards  of  the  nobility  left  at  the  house  of  a  rich  man  whose  father  was  a  very  poor 
plebeian,  and  yet  all  these  coroneted  personages  drove  past  the  doors  of  the  men 
and  women  of  their  own  order,  whose  acres  had  diminished,  and  whose  purse  was 
low.  These  facts  show  us  what  an  unhealthy  state  society  is  in,  and  what  a  deal  of 
work  there  is  for  moral  reformers  to  do  before  we  shall  have  the  minds  of  men  so 
manly  and  noble  that  they  will  deem  titles  a  useless  badge  to  those  who  are  truly 
good,  and  a  disgrace  to  those  who  are  foolish,  wicked,  and  depraved. 

And  not  merely  does  poverty  prove  a  barrier  to  the  peerage,  but  there  is  nothing 
else  that  will  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  wealth.  You  may  have  the  science 
and  intelligence  of  a  Newton,  and  the  piety  and  benevolence  of  an  archangel ;  but 
yet,  if  you  have  not  a  large  fortune,  you  will  never  be  created  a  peer.  What 
charity  is  in  the  Christian  system,  that  money  is  in  oiu*  civil  and  political  circles. 
**  Though  you  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels,"  and  "  though  you  have 
all  faith  and  knowledge,**  yet,  if  you  have  no  wealth,  you  are  ''^  not  king  y  Hence 
there  is  as  much  caste  in  England  as  in  India,  and  even  among  the  working- 
classes  themselves.  It  is  amazing  how  soon  some  persons,  if  they  obtain  an  extra 
shilling  a  week  in  wages,  or  a  new  bonnet  with  a  few  ribbons  on,  begin  to  play  the 
lord  and  the  lady  over  those  who  have  not  such  good  pay  or  smart  clothes  as  them- 
selves. The  best  of  the  jest  is,  that  some  of  these  folks  avIio  are  so  monstrously 
haughty  because  of  their  dress  are  wearing  robes  which  are  not  paid  for !  You 
will  sometimes  find  a  number  of  petty  tyrants  in  the  kitchen,  the  field,  or  the 
factory.  These  jacks  in  office  are  mere  lickspittles  to  their  foremen  and  masters* 
but  perfect  despots  to  those  who  are  under  their  authority.  Some  of  them  have 
positively  two  kinds  of  language,  although  their  vocabulary  is  not  very  copious. 
They  talk  '•''fine**  when  they  address  their  employers,  and  use  the  lowest  scurrility 
and  abuse  when  speaking  to  their  supposed  inferiors.  We  knew  a  man  who 
always  called  his  daughter  his  **  daftur**  when  he  spoke  to  a  lady  or  gentleman, 
but  converted  her  into  a  "  daugh-tur**  when  talking  to  his  companions  ;  and  the 
rest  of  his  language  was  just  of  the  same  character,  and  varied  in  pronunciation 
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according  to  the  rank  of  his  audience.  It  is  ludicrous  to  hear  these  learned  people 
mince  their  mother  tongue,  and  put  Richard  for  Robert  and  Robert  for  Richard  when 
they  wish  to  appear  large  and  respectable,  and  above  every  one  else. 

Now  we  cannot  say  that  we  like  this,  because,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  such 
superfine  blunders  causes  a  man  or  woman  to  appear  horribly  ignorant ;  and  then 
there  is  so  much  of  the  "  I  would  if  I  could,'*  that  you  are  obliged  to  laugh  at  the 
pride  and  the  poverty  which  are  thus  blended.  But  further,  it  shows  that  the 
working  classes  do  not  respect  one  another,  and  therefore  cannot  be  respected  by 
those  above  them  ; — for,  whatever  folks  may  say  on  this  point,  you  may  be  sure  that 
people  who  treat  one  another  with  contempt,  who  slander  and  backbite  each  other, 
who  try  to  supplant  one  another,  who  will  do  little  dirty  tricks  either  to  please  a 
master,  or  to  oppress  and  rob  a  shopmate,  will  never  be  esteemed  by  any  one,  or 
even  by  themselves.  The  fellow  who  has  done  a  mean  action,  stolen  sixpenny- 
worth  of  his  master's  goods,  or  told  a  lie,  may  be  little  in  the  eyes  of  other  people, 
but  will  be  ten  thousand  times  more  despicable  in  his  own.  It  is  impossible  to 
have  great  souls  without  justice,  honesty,  honour,  truth,  morality,  candour,  gene- 
rosity, and  benevolence  ;  but  these  graces  and  virtues  have  never  been  possessed 
by  despots.  All  tyrants  have  little  souls,  whether  they  sit  on  thrones,  are  domi- 
neering masters,  or  the  slave-drivers  of  an  American  sugar  plantation,  of  an  English 
factory,  or  of  the  tenant  serfs  of  a  modern  lord  and  landowner. 

*'  Respect  one  another,  and  you  shall  be  respected  by  everybody,"  is  advice 
which,  if  followed,  would  gloriously  revolutionize  the  world.  It  is  an  old  saying, 
"Reform,  like  charity,  should  begin  at  home.*'  The  operative  who  bows  to  the 
earth  before  a  lord  or  lady,  but  treats  his  own  shopmates  with  contempt,  is  more  fit 
for  Turkey  than  England,  and  is  a  disgrace  to  his  fatherland.  All  men  and  women 
are  objects  of  esteem  as  mere  human  beings,  and  if  real  value  to  the  country  be  a 
matter  of  importance,  then  the  humblest  operative  or  labourer  who  ministers  to  the 
wants  of  mankind,  and  increases  their  comforts,  happiness,  and  wealth,  is  a  far 
more  venerable  being  than  all  the  idle  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  world.  Jane 
Taylor,  in  her  "Philosopher's  Scales,"  sings  : — 

*'  A  lord  and  a  lady  went  up  in  full  sail, 
When  a  hee  chanced  to  Hght  on  the  opposite  scale." 

And  if  an  insect  which  only  makes  a  luxury  is  so  much  more  valuable  than  an 
inactive  peer  or  peeress,  who  can  estimate  the  worth  of  an  operative  or  peasant  who 
feeds  the  hungry  and  clothes  the  naked  ?  The  Queen  can  make  lords,  but  she 
cannot  create  artisans  and  mechanics  ;  and  one  great  difference  between  the  two  is, 
that  the  former  drain,  and  the  latter  replenish,  her  treasury.  You  may  search  the 
globe  around,  but  you  cannot  find  a  more  useful  personage  than  the  individual  who 
labours  with  his  head  and  hands  to  multiply  the  necessaries  and  pleasures  of  life. 

Why,  then,  complain  of  the  aristocrat  in  the  mansion,  or  at  AVestminster,  and 
yet  be  guilty  of  the  same  folly  and  wickedness  in  the  workshop  or  the  kitchen  ? 
Yonder  lacquey  in  livery  was  the  other  day  the  ragged  son  of  a  pauper,  and  by 
charity  and  obsequiousness  has  risen  to  his  present  position  ;  and  yet  how  insultingly 
he  plays  the  tyrant  over  those  who  fill  any  station  below  him  !  How  cringingly  he 
speaks  and  bows  to  his  mistress,  and  how  roughly  and  consequentially  he  addresses 
all  other  persons  !  What  a  glorious  aristocrat  this  man  would  make  if  raised  to 
the  peerage  !  Perhaps  already  he  has  begun  to  investigate  his  pedigree,  and  to 
discover  that  the  blood  in  his  veins  is  not  of  the  vulgar  sort,  but  is  largely  dashed 
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with  patrician  mixtures.  What  merriment  for  Punchy  and  what  mirth  for  demons, 
the  aristocratical  airs  of  the  workshop  and  the  factory  must  be  !  Here  you  have  the 
ambition  of  your  Napoleons  and  Wellingtons  thrown  into  the  shade.  The  house- 
maid is  above  the  scullion,  the  cook  above  the  housemaid,  the  lady's-maid  above 
the  cook,  the  butler  above  the  footman,  and  the  housekeeper  above  them  all.  Here 
then  are  men  and  women  who  are  as  much  baptized  with  the  spirit  of  caste  as  the 
rankest  Orientals.  Then  the  trades,  too,  have  also  their  degrees  of  respectability. 
The  mantua-maker  crows  over  the  mill- girl,  and  the  schoolmistress  over  the 
milliner  ;  while  Mrs.  Nobody,  who  rides  in  her  donkey-carriage,  looks  down  from 
her  lofty  seat  with  prodigious  contempt  on  the  people  who  are  obliged  to  walk,  and 
hopes  soon  to  catch  a  glance  and  even  a  nod  from  the  squire's  lady.  The  scaven- 
ger, watchman,  chimney-sweeper,  timber  and  rag  man,  have  always  been  deemed 
very  low  personages.  All  those  who  have  trades,  of  course,  are  several  degrees 
above  the  wretches  that  have  none.  Hence  the  tailor  and  shoemaker  swell  with 
pride  as  they  look  at  the  hedger  and  ditcher,  the  cowherd  or  the  carter  ;  the  car- 
penter thinks  his  trade  more  reputable  than  that  of  the  cobbler,  and  calls  himself 
a  builder,  or  perhaps  an  architect  ;  the  draper  and  grocer,  too,  are  far  higher  in 
their  own  estimation  than  those  vulgar  mechanics  ;  and  the  stationer  and  clerk  in 
the  lawyer's  office  stand  so  near  the  professions  that  they  already  imagine  them- 
selves members  of  those  dignified  orders.  Did  you  never  see  how  the  corporal 
struts  about,  and  with  what  a  dignified  air  he  looks  down  on  the  common  soldier  } 
Poor  fellow,  his  stock  is  so  tight  and  his  chin  so  stiff  that  he  moves  body  and  head 
together.  He  is  so  near  to  a  machine,  and  stoops  and  turns  with  such  difficulty, 
that  you  might  imagine  him  made  of  cast-iron.  In  fact,  there  is  far  more  ^ase  in 
the  motion  of  many  of  our  engines.  Drilling  almost  spoiled  him,  but  the  one 
stripe  on  his  arm  so  thoroughly  metamorphosed  him  into  an  aristocrat,  that  there 
is  hardly  any  particle  of  his  humanity  left.  And  yet  this  mass  of  living  affecta- 
tion— this  tightly-buttoned  and  buckled  carcass — this  moving  caricature  of  our 
race — is  beaten  hollow  by  the  sergeant.  A  red  sash,  another  stripe,  and  a  little 
elegant  switch,  have  been  too  much  for  his  brain,  and  so  increased  the  organ  which 
phrenologists  call  number  teriy  that  the  man  is  perfectly  unmanned,  and  to  all  below 
him  in  rank  he  is  a  lord  or  a  duke.  Only  see  what  a  desolating  thing  this  aristo- 
cratical principle  is,  and  what  hosts  of  the  children  of  men  have  been  ruined  by 
it.  As  soon  as  it  enters  the  soul  of  a  patrician  or  plebeian,  you  may  then  say  : 
*'  Farewell  to  humanity,  to  reason,  to  justice,  to  benevolence,  to  brotherhood,  to 
religion,  to  Christianity — aye,  even  to  nature  and  natural  affections  !" 

Nor  can  we  have  this  evil  spirit  layed  until  we  drive  it  out  of  the  kitchen,  the 
mill,  and  the  workshop.  Yonder  squire,  who  assumes  so  many  aristocratical  airs, 
that  he  is  laughed  at  by  the  dons,  derided  by  his  workpeople,  and  contemptible  in 
the  eyes  of  all,  was  educated  in  the  factory.  He  was  taught  all  this  affectation  by 
the  caste  of  the  penniless  operatives  by  whom  he  was  brought  up.  These  petty 
tyrants  trained  him  in  despotism.  How  they  used  to  beat,  and  cuff,  and  hector, 
and  swear  at  everybody  that  was  an  inch  below  them  !  There  was  Tom  Pickthank^ 
who,  as  soon  as  his  wages  were  raised  a  shilling  a  week,  began  to  wear  his  cap  and 
his  hat  on  one  side,  and  oiled  his  hair  till  it  almost  dripped,  and  smelt  most  out- 
rageously, and  washed  his  face  with  so  much  soap  that  his  skin  seemed  to  be 
varnished  with  French  polish.  His  lips  began  to  curl,  his  nose  to  turn  up,  his 
eyes  lost  all  expression  except  that  of  hardness  and  pride,  and  his  mother  tongue 
degenerated  into  aristocratical  gibberish.     He  wears  Wellingtons,  sports  a  guard, 
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carries  a  cane  on  Sunday,  and  as  he  walks  swaggers  and  looks  at  his  boots.  Amid 
a  variety  of  these  mechanical  apes  the  squire  was  educated,  and  acquired  all  those 
airs  which  liis  workpeople  now  so  bitterly  anathematize. 

We  have  seen  some  odd  things  also  among  the  girls,  and  could  trace  the  history 
of  not  a  few  female  despots  to  the  same  source  as  that  of  yonder  know-nothing 
squire.  How  many  a  woman  has  had  her  head  addled  by  a  few  extra  ribbons  ! 
There  was  in  the  cranium  so  little  of  the  ballast  of  common  sense,  that  as  soon  as 
these  sails  were  hoisted,  and  a  stiff  petticoat  could  be  bought,  the  skip  was  driven 
on  shore,  and  almost  every  vestige  of  that  gentle  Eve  which  God  created  was 
wrecked,  A  few  extra  shillings  and  a  little  increase  of  power  in  the  mill  did  all 
this  mischief.  We  are  very  apt  to  talk  about  Lucifer  and  the  crime  of  our  mother^ 
who  so  earnestly  grasped  at  the  hope  of  being  a  goddess ;  but  the  old  game  is  every 
day  played  over  again  by  hundreds  of  her  daughters,  who  are  determined  to  gain  no 
instruction  or  wisdom  from  their  parent's  folly  and  ruin. 

We  offer  these  remarks  because,  as  we  have  often  said,  we  have  no  faith  in  any 
reforms  that  do  not  commence  at  the  root.  We  would  not  spare  a  single  evil  prin- 
ciple or  practice  in  the  rich  or  the  poor.  Until  there  is  a  thorough  reform  in  our 
workshops,  we  are  persuaded  that  if  all  the  civil  and  political  aristocracies  of  the 
world  were  swept  from  the  earth  to-morrow,  not  a  day  would  elapse  before  a  worse 
would  scourge  society.  Let  mechanics  and  operatives,  as  well  as  others,  recognise 
the  great  doctrine  that  we  are  all  brethren  and  sisters,  and  allow  that  to  melt  us 
into  one  universal  brotherhood  of  love,  justice,  kindness,  esteem,  and  humanity,  and 
then  all  necessary  civil,  commercial,  political,  and  religious  reforms  will  follow. 
Let  us  banish  all  aristocratical  pride  and  tyranny  from  the  factory  and  the  field, 
remembering  that  all  despots  have  either  lately  or  remotely  sprung  from  the  masses. 
Let  us  crucify  our  own  pride  ;  and,  while  we  all  strive  to  rise,  bear  our  honours 
with  humility,  and  use  them  to  raise  others,  and  the  age  of  reason  and  love  will 
Soon  be  here. 
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Dec.  18th. — These  holidays  are  very  wel- 
come to  me.  Mind  as  well  as  body  needs  re- 
freshment. The  frost  is  still  severe,  but  the 
sun  shone  this  morning  with  the  splendour 
of  a  May-day,  and  the  slight  covering  of 
snow,  which  in  these  country  places  does 
not  become  sullied  as  in  towns,  gave  unu- 
sual beauty  to  the  whole  landscape.  The 
peculiar  character  of  trees  is  much  more 
perceptible  in  winter  than  summer,  when 
the  iracery  of  their  branches  is  hidden  by 
the  leaves.  I  was  struck  by  this  to-day  as 
1  walked  down  the  lane  adjoining  the 
grounds  of  the  Hall.  The  trees  here  are  of 
great  size :  the  oak,  the  maple,  the  horse 
and  Spanish  chesnuts,  the  birch,  the  ash, 
and  even  elm,  grow  finely  grouped  together 
in  a  comparatively  small  space.  Here  and 
there  a  black  evergreen,  the  Scotch  and 
Weymouth  pine,  add  still  greater  diversity. 
Bare  trees  shooting  up  and  spreading  out 
their  branches  into  the  keen  bracing  air, 


I  have  always  had  to  my  fancy  a  fine  effect. 
They  seem  hard  and  gray,  as  if  made  of 
iron  :  each  has  its  own  peculiar  and  charac- 
teristic twist  and  turn  and  angle  ;  each  in- 
dividual twig  of  the  same  tree  differs  from 
the  rest — yet  all  have  the  same  general 
character  ;  and  that  in  all  lands,  and  from 
all  time  unchanged !  This  is  wonderful ! 
God's  works  are  wonderful  as  they  are 
manifold. 

Instead  of  pursuing  the  lane  forward  to 
the  meadows,  I  crossed  the  stile  to  the  left, 
and  went  down  to  the  old  ponds  below  the 
hall,  which  being  now  hardly  frozen  over 
are  a  great  attraction  to  the  boys.  If  I 
had  wanted  my  whole  school,  I  should  have 
found  them  assembled  here,  with  red  and 
white  comforters  round  th^ir  necks  and 
worsted  gloves  on.  I  have  an  instinctive 
knowledge  of,  as  well  as  liking  for,  boys.  I 
know  all  in  the  village,  even  the  Sunday 
scholars.   I  soon  discovered,  therefore,  that 
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srmong  ihe  sliders  was  one  who  was  a 
Ptranger.  He  might  be  ten  or  twelve  ; 
looked  poor,  and  was  scantily  clothed,  and 
neither  had  he  any  skill  on  the  ic^'.  lie  kept 
near  the  edge,  apart  from  the  others,  and 
was  making  little  essays  Avith  more  perse- 
verance than  success.  I  watched  him  for 
some  time.  Among  the  sliders  yonder  were 
boys  not  half  his  age,  who  slid  fearlessly 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  at  once.  1  thought 
him  one  of  those  mal  adroit  beings  who  do 
everything  in  a  clumsy,  left-handed  way, 
and  felt  compassion  for  him.  To  such, 
whether  boys  or  men,  the  easiest  things  are 
hard;  good  intention  avails  little — their 
work  is  without  completeness  ;  they  blunder 
rather  than  go  through  life  ;  their  very  ex- 
istence seems  a  blunder.  While  I  stood 
thus  thinking,  he  fell ;  it  was  an  awkward 
fall,  and  I  feared  he  was  hurt.  T  stepped 
upon  the  ice,  therefore,  to  help  him  up,  but 
he  sprang  nimbly  to  his  feet,  and  received 
my  expressions  of  pity  with  a  face  crimson 
with  mortification  or  anger. 

"  I  am  not  hurt,"  said  he,  with  almost  a 
defiant  air. 

The  lad  was  handsome  at  that  moment, 
and  I  seemed  to  recognise  his  countenance  : 
I  thought  he  was  one  of  the  Welds  of 
Kirkton,  and  said  so. 

"Kirklon,"  said  he  ;  *<  where's  that  ?" 

"  You  must  know  Kirkton,"  said  I.  "  The 
next  village." 

"No,"  returned  he;  *' I  never  was  at 
Kirkton." 

This  w.'is  very  strange.  *'  If  you  don't 
know  Kirkton,"  said  I,  '*  then  where  did 
you  come  from  r" 

*'  Manchester,"  replied  he. 

Manchester !  that  was  upwards  of  a 
hundred  miles  off.  I  understood  now  why 
he  could  not  slide.  He  had  lived  all  his 
days  in  a  close  town  where  there  was  no 
ice  to  slide  on.  "  And  what  brought  you 
from  Manchester  to  this  country  place  ?"  I 
isked.    "  Have  you  friends  here  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  I  have,"  was  his  some- 
ivhat  singular  reply. 

''  Did  you  expect  to  find  friends  here  ?" 

*'  I  don't  know,"  said  he  shortly. 

I  was  at  once  convinced  that  he  had  some- 
thing to  conceal,  and  suspicion,  unfavour- 
ible  to  him,  entered  my  mind.  Perhaps 
18  was  a  thief. 

*'  How  came  you  to  leave  your  friends  in 
Manchester  ?"  I  asked. 

**  I  had  business  here,"  said  he  in  the 
;ool  tone  of  one  who  seems  determined  to 
5e  incommunicative.  My  suspicions  were 
he  more  confirmed.  I  looked  keenly  at 
he  boy,  and  he  met  my  glance  with  that 
)roud  defiant  look  which  I  had  before  no- 
iced,  and  which  gave  to  the  whole  coun- 
enance  a  singularly  striking  expression. 


"  Business  here,  have  you  ?"  remarked  Ij 
not  without  a  feeling  of  the  absurd  preten- 
sion of  the  boy,  and  yet  as  if  nt.t  wishing 
to  pry  into  his  concerns  ;  "  and  you  arc  dis- 
appointed in  not  finding  some  acquaintance 
here— that's  it,  is  it  not  V 

"  I  never  said  anything  about  acquain-. 
tance,"  said  ho;  **  I  have  no  acquaintance." 

"  But  friends,  then,"  said  1,  thinking 
that  he  merely  quibbled  about  the  word. 

*'  I  don't  know,"  returned  he  shortly, 
and,  stepping  from  the  ice  to  the  bank, 
seemed  disposed  to  leave  both  me  and  the 
water-side.  But  I  was  not  going  to  let  him 
so  escape.  I  followed  him,  and  we  walked 
together  along  the  field  towards  the  lane. 
By  dint  of  close  inquiry  I  found  he  had  been 
but  a  few  days  in  the  village;  that  he  had 
walked  most  of  the  way  from  Manchester, 
getting  only  occasional  lifts  in  carts  or 
wagons  on  the  road.  He  did  not  beg,  he 
said,  proudly ;  he  should  never  beg.  He 
Avanted  to  get  work  in  the  village.  He 
lodged  at  Widow  Marshall's,  and  she  had 
X^romised  to  get  him  some  winding  to  do. 

The  boy  is  a  riddle  to  me.  I  shall  make 
inquiries  from  Widow  Marshall  respecting 
him. 

19th. — ^Went  down  to  Widow  Marshall's 
this  morning  ;  found  her  busv  in  her  frame 
as  usual ;  she  is  an  industrious  woman. 
Fell  into  talk  with  her  about  old  times; 
when  she  mentioned  that  this  was  her 
birthday.  She  is  tixty-five,  the  age  of  my 
mother  the  day  she  died.  The  poor  can- 
not keep  birthdays,  nor  do  they  often  re- 
ceive birthday  presents,  but  for  my  beloved 
parent's  sake  i  sent  her  a  hundred-weight 
of  coals,  a  loaf  of  bread,  two  ounces  of  tea, 
and  half  a  pound  of  sugar.  This  little  act 
made  me  happier  than  if  I  had  kept  my 
own  birthday  twice  over. 

Widow  Marshall  could  not  tell  me  much 
about  the  strange  boy.  She  takes  in  well- 
recommended  travellers  to  lodge  in  her 
house,  and  somebody,  she  imagines,  must 
have  sent  the  boy  to  her,  but  she  cannot 
make  out  who,  for  he  seems  of  a  very  re- 
served disposition.  She  had  nothing  to  say 
against  him,  however;  and  she  is  a  woman 
with  a  keen  insight  into  character,  and  not 
disponed  to  think  too  well  of  the  class  of 
people  she  has  to  deal  with.  He  had  thir- 
teenpence-halfpenny  in  his  pocket  when  he 
came  to  her.  He  told  her  that  he  wanted 
to  get  work,  but  she  could  not  imagine  what 
made  him  leave  a  thriving  place  like  Man- 
chester, where  everybody  had  plenty  to  do, 
for  a  poor  out-of-the-way  place  like  More- 
ton,  unless  it  was  that  he  was  a  lad  of  rov» 
ing  disposition,  and  no  place  came  amiss  to 
him.  This  is  likely  enough  to  be  the  case. 
She  said  she  had  got  some  winding  for  him 
to  do  that  morning,  but  he  had  now  set  off 
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to  Kirkton,  and  why  he  would  go  there  she 
could  not  tell.  She  said  he  came  back  last 
night  full  of  Kirkton  and  the  old  Hall  there ; 
and  when  she  told  him  that  it  belonged  to 
Squire  Jellico,  as  well  as  Moreton-hall, 
though  he  did  not  live  there  any  more  than 
at  Moreton,  and  that  it  was  an  old  tumble- 
down place,  he  seemed  quite  excited  about 
it,  and  said  he  should  set  off  and  have  a 
look  at  it.  So  off  he  went  that  morning, 
without  a  bit  of  breakfast,  and  she  couldn't 
think  what  he  could  be  after.  Bcijging  it 
couldn't  be,  nor  picking  and  stealing,  for 
there  was  nothing  to  be  got  in  a  poor  place 
like  Kirkton.  However,  when  he  came 
back  there  was  the  winding  for  him  to  do, 
if  he  liked,  and  if  not,  he  must  look  out  for 
other  quarters,  as  he  had  come  to  the  end 
of  his  money  last  Saturday  night,  and  she 
couldn't  afford  to  keep  him  for  nothing. 
He  was  a  queer  sort  of  chap,  she  said;  there 
was  something  very  deep  about  him — she 
couldn't  make  him  out.  Sometimes  she 
thought  he'd  been  used  to  beitermost  sort 
of  people,  and  then  again  he  seemed  almost 
soft.  He  was  desperately  taken  with  the 
ice,  and  yet  he  couldn't  slide  a  bit ;  and, 
for  her  part,  she  should  have  thought  Man- 
chester lads  must  be  used  to  ice.  She 
shouldn't  worder  but  that  he  was  gone 
again  to  the  ponds,  and  that  going  to  Kirk- 
ton was  all  a  pretence.  I  walked  down  to 
the  ponds  on  this  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall's ;  the  boys  of  the  village  were  sliding, 
but  our  stranger  (Widow  Marshall  did  not 
know  his  name  further  than  that  it  was 
Charley)  was  not  there. 

The  wind  has  changed  to  day,  and  there 
is  every  appearance  of  the  frost  going.  It 
has  lasted  already  fifteen  days.  I  warned 
my  boys  to  keep  out  of  danger,  and  then 
walked  on  to  Kirkton ;  but  I  saw  nothing  of 
the  strange  boy.  I  did  not  make  inquiries 
from  the  old  woman  at  the  hall,  as  the  dog 
there  is  very  fierce,  and  I  did  not  think  it 
likely  the  boy  would  venture  in. 

Called  on  my  friend  Mr.  Garner,  and, 
though  it  was  early  in  the  afternoon,  drank 
a  dish  of  tea  with  him,  which  he  obligingly 
ordered  on  my  account.  Have  not  seen 
him  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Jellico's  son, 
who  was  boarded  with  him.  The  poor  child 
was  just  turned  of  ten  when  he  died.  He 
was  a  boy  of  but  small  capacity,  though  of 
most  promising  disposition,  and  his  death 
seems  to  have  been  a  great  trial  to  my 
friend.  He  had  a  fine  salary  with  him, 
the  effects  of  which  are  evident  in 
his  library.  His  collection  of  philological 
works  is  now  very  valuable.  He  showed 
me  a  present  he  received  from  Squire 
Jellico — the  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  in 
eight  volumes,  finely  printed,  and  bound  in 
liussia,  and  which  were  sent  to  him  as  a 


compliment  after  the  boy's  death.  I  grieve 
to  hear  that  the  unhappiness  between  the 
Squire  and  his  lady  still  continues.  A 
divorce  is  now  spoken  of,  but  I  hope  it  will 
not  proceed  so  far  ;  and  yet  no  quarrels  are 
so  hard  to  make  up  as  those  between  mar- 
ried people  when  they  have  once  become 
public.  There  are  fine  points  in  the  Squire's 
character,  and  many  good  things  are  told 
of  his  lady;  yet  d.  {sLt3.\  something,  nobody 
rightly  knows  what,  though  there  are  many 
surmises,  seems  to  have  sundered  them  for 
ever.  This  led  us  to  speak  of  an  unhappy 
event  which  occurred  just  before  I  came  to 
Moreton,  and  which  was,  in  fact,  the  cause 
of  my  coming  at  all,  and,  as  I  have  not  al- 
luded to  it  hitherto  in  these  pages,  I  may 
as  well  mention  it  now. 

My   predecessor  at   Moreton  Grammar- 
school   was  one   Mr.   Nathaniel  Day  ;    he 
came  from  somewhere  in   the  north,  and 
was,  it  was  said,  originally   a  Dissenting 
preacher.    He  was,  however,  only  known, 
at  Moreton  as  a  Churchman,  and  was  a 
favourite  of  the  Rector  and  Squire — it  was 
the    old    Squire,  then :  he  was   therefore 
nominated    to    the    Grammer- school,     on 
which  occasion  the  salary  was  raised  from 
thirty  to  fifty  pounds  a  year,  and  two  addi- 
tional   rooms    built    to   the    school-house, 
which  made  it  much  more  comfortable.   He 
was  no  great  hand  at  teaching   however, 
as  "the    last  generation,  I  think,  proves; 
but    he    cultivated    flowers     with    much 
success,      and     played     both      on     the 
violoncello      and     harpsicord,     and     was 
consequently  made  church-organist,  for  he 
had  a  great  turn   for  music.      Not  many 
years  after  he  came  to   Moreton  his  wife 
died,  leaving  him   one   child — a  daughter, 
As  the  father  vvas  so  much  favoured  by  the 
squire,  the  little  girl — Alice  was  her  name 
— was  taken  great  notice  of  by   old  Miss 
Gadsby,  who  lived  at  Kirkton-hall,  for  the 
old  Squire  married  the  elder  Miss  Gadsby, 
who  with  her  sister  was  co-heirship  of  Kirk- 
ton, and  who  inhabited  the  Hall  till  the  time 
of  her  death,  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago 
when  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  presen 
Squire   Jellico.     Well,  little  Alice  Day,  a: 
I  said,  being  motherless,  was  much  notices 
by  old  Miss  Gadsby,  and  received  througl 
her  means  a  better   education    than   wa 
suited  to  her  station ;  and  when  she  gre\ 
up  to  be  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  v/a 
reckoned  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  in  al 
the  country.     The  old  man,  her  father,  wa 
prodigiously  proud  of  her,  and  when  th 
young  Squire,  then  about  three  or  four  an( 
twenty,  came  home  from  college,  he  unfoi 
tunately  set  admiring  eyes  on  her.  He  use 
to  spend  a  deal  of  time  at  Kirkton  ;  but  hi 
father  who  had  become,  as  it  were,  stupi 
with  free  living,  and  the  old  b,dy  who  wa 
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nearly  blind,  suspected  nothing.  It  soon 
became  the  talk  both  of  Kirkton  and  More- 
ton,  and  Mr.  Day — poor  man — who  flattered 
himself  that  he  should  one  of  these  days 
see  his  daughter  mistress  of  the  Hall,  shut 
his  eyes  willingly  to  all  that  went  forward, 
and  every  evening  after  school  hours  went 
up  to  the  Hall  to  play  at  cards  with  the 
old  gentleman,  and  help  the  butler 
to  get  him  to  bed,  for  he  was  mostly 
drunk  by  that  time.  From  one  of  these 
drunken  slumbers  he  never  woke,  and  things 
now  took  such  a  turn  with  poor  Mr.  Day  as  he 
never  looked  for.  He  thought  all  impedi- 
ment removed  out  of  the  way ;  but  others 
on  which  he  had  never  calculated  had 
arisen.  Alice  Day  was  the  last  woman 
young  Squire  Jelliconow  thought  of  mar- 
rying, whatever  his  promises  had  once  been, 
and  though  in  true  justice  she  ought  to 
have  been  the  first.  When  this  sad  know- 
ledge came  to  her  father,  his  rage  was 
terrible,  not  only  against  the  betrayer  of  his 
daughter,  but  against  her ;  while  old  Miss 
Gadsby,  whose  blind  eyes  were  now  doubly 
blinded,  regarded  the  young  and  deceived 
victim  alone  as  the  guilty  one.  Poor  Mr. 
Day  h.ad  carried  it  with  a  high  hand  in  the 
village,  when  he  thought  fortune  would 
favour  him,  and  this  was  not  forgotten  by 
the  villagers.  He  was  a  man  whom  no  one 
liked,  because  so  many  had  envied  him,  and 
he  had  no  friends.  He  had  been  very  proud, 
and  now  this  downfall  and  humiliation  cut 
him  up,  as  one  may  say,  to  the  very  roots. 
In  a  lew  weeks'  time,  so  much  did  he  take 
it  to  heart,  that  no  one  would  have  known 
"nim.  From  a  strong,  fleshy  man,  he  wasted 
away  to  a  mere  shadow,  and  died  literally 
of  a  broken  heart.  His  few  things  were 
sold  up,  and  his  daughter,  then  near  her 
confinement,  left  the  village. 

I  had  some  little  interest  in  the  parish, 
and  as  the  young  Squire  gave  it  out  that  he 
should  continue  the  fifty  pounds  a-year 
salary,  my  brother,  who  was  then  living  on 
a  farm  at  Kirkton,  sent  for  me  out  of  {Suf- 
folk, and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be 
nominated  against  fourteen  other  candi- 
dates. I  came  the  very  day  that  poor  Alice 
was  last  seen  in  the  village.  Her  father  had 
been  buried  the  evening  before ;  and  a 
melancholy  funeral  it  was.  With  some 
help  of  the  Squire,  as  was  supposed,  she 
went  off  to  a  distance,  nobody  knew  where, 
but,  as  most  people  thought,  among  her 
own  relations  up  in  the  north,  where  I  pray 
God,  at  this  distant  period — for  it  is  twelve 
years  since,  next  May — she  met  with  friends 
who  would  compassionate  her  hard  fate. 
Within  twelve  months  of  the  old  Squire's 
death,  the  young  Squire  married  the  only 
daughter  of  Sir  Leonard  Harcourt,  with 
Tvhom  he  had  a  large  fortune ;  but  the  mar- 


riage, as  is  well  known,  is  not  a  happy  one, 
and  is  now  childless,  which,  as  people  say, 
is  a  great  grief  to  Squire  Jellico ;  for,  in 
case  of  his  leaving  no  heir  male,  all  the 
property  will  goto  his  second  cousin,  Jukes 
Jellico,  of  Kent,  with  whom  he  is  not  on 
good  terms.  Very  unfortunate  is  it  for 
Moreton  and  Kirkton  that  this  unhappy 
breach  exists  between  those  who  are  the 
true  exemplars  of  a  large  population  which 
naturally  looks  up  to  them  as  its  head. 

There  is  to  be  a  great  Christmas  held  at 
the  Hall  this  year.  Squire  Jellico  comes 
down,  with  many  of  his  London  friends,  and 
great  preparations  are  making  for  their  re- 
ception, I  noticed  an  unusual  sight  as  I 
walked  within  view  of  the  Hall  —  viz., 
smoke  coming  out  of  eight  different  chim- 
neys. The  gamekeepers  are  all  alive  in  the 
preserves,  and  a  butler  and  other  servants 
from  London  are  come  down  for  the  occa- 
sion. It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Jellico  is  gone  to 
Italy,  and  that  the  Squire  makes  these  re- 
joicings in  consequence.  Hopes  are  enter- 
tained of  his  returning  to  live  at  the  Hall, 
at  least  for  part  of  the  }ear,  there  being  a 
rumour  to  that  effect.  It  makes  a  great 
difference  in  a  poor  place  like  Moreton 
whether  a  large  household  is  at  the  Hall  or 
not,  for  money  is  sorely  wanted  here. 

Returned  home  late  in  the  ^  afternoon. 
The  wind  is  still  in  the  south,  arid  the  roads 
are  beginning  to  be  soft.  I  warned  the 
boys  off  the  ponds  as  I  passed  them.  1 
saw  nothing  of  the  strange  boy  on  my  way 
back,  nor  could  the  lads  give  me  any  infor- 
mation, as  he  had  not  been  seen  by  them 
It  is  singular  that  I  feel  so 
interest  in  him.  But  tl-iere  is 
uncommon  in  his  look  and  be- 
haviour. Openness  and  candour  are  so 
truly  the  attributes  of  childhood,  that  we 
are  startled  by  reserve  and  circumspection ; 
yet  he  has  not  a  depraved  or  cunning  look, 
but  a  something  singularly  grave  and  pene- 
trating in  his  eye,  with  that  occasionally 
proud  and  defiant  look  which  seems  to 
resist  and  repel  inquiry.  I  could  imagine 
that  he  has  had  experience  not  suited  to 
his  years  ;  there  is  a  something  about  him, 
to  use  the  homely  adage,  which  reminds 
me  of  •*  the  old  head  on  the  young  shoul- 
ders." I  may  be  deceiving  myself — may 
be  converting  a  poor  common  crow  into  a 
phoenix — ^but  I  confess  to  a  sentiment  to- 
wards him  approaching  to  affection.  I 
should  like  to  attach  such  a  being  to  me  ; 
my  heart  has  unoccupied  room  which 
yearns  for  a  tenant,  for  early  sorrow  and 
disappointment  do  not  close  every  heart 
against  affection  and  human  trust. 

21st. — Must  have  taken  cold  in  my  walk 
from  Kirkton,  as  the  roads  were  damp  and 
my  shoes  not  of  the  best.    Have  been  con- 
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fined  to  the  house  these  two  days.  In  the 
iifternoon  walked  down  to  Widow  Mar- 
tiliall's.  Found  her  in  some  anxiety,  as  the 
strange  boy  has  not  returned.  He  owed 
her  eighteen  pence  for  three  nights'  lodg- 
ings and  victuals.  I  gave  her  the  money, 
and  thus  settled  his  little  score.  Wg  shall, 
perhaps,  not  see  him  again. 

22nd.  Sunday, — Better  of  my  cold.  At- 
tended morning  service.  As  I  sat  in  church 
I  was  vreil  pleased  to  observe  ovir  young 
friend.  He  came  not  with  the  widow  Mar- 
shall, but  he  looked  clean  and  decent.  He 
sat  in  the  aisle  on  the  free  benches,  and 
conducted  himself  well  during  the  service. 
The  Sunday  scholars  came  in  in  an  orderly 
manner,  with  their  teachers  at  their  head, 
and  marched  up  the  aisle  past  him.  If  he 
remains  in  the  parish  I  must  have  some- 
thing done  for  him. 

The  sermon,  this  day,  was  from  the  text, 
"They  that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician, 
but  they  that  are  sick."  Luke  v.  31.  I 
hope  some  unction  of  the  holy  word  may 
reach  the  heart  of  our  strange  lamb  ! 

The  church  was  pretty  full,  principally 
because  the  Squire  and  his  friends  were  ex- 
pected to  be  there.  But  the  great  pew  was 
empty,  although  the  new  stove  which  has 
been  put  up  had  been  lighted  the  day  be- 
fore, and  all  duly  aired.  Some  of  the  ser- 
vants, however,  were  in  the  church.  After 
service  it  was  found  that  the  Squire  did  not 
arrive  last  night,  nor  is  expected  till  Tues- 
day, the  24th,  when  both  he  and  his  friends 
are  looked  for.  Seven-and-twenty  beds  are 
made  up,  so  that  a  large  party  is  expected. 

In  the  afternoon  I  walked  towards  the 
ponds.  The  wind  changed  to  north  last 
night,  and  the  ice  is  again  firm,  and,  though 
it  was  Sunday,  the  boys  were  sliding. 
Query,  can  this  be  called  breaking  the 
Sabbath  }  1  had  a  discussion,  on  the  sub- 
ject with  Aaron  Beak,  the  Methodist.  He 
declares  it  to  be  so,  and  will  not  allow  any 
of  his  Sunday  scholars  to  play  on  that  day. 
I  saw  my  little  friend  again  on. the  ice  ;  he 
^vas  still  by  himself,  but  had  ventured  out 
much  further,  and  was  sliding  pretty  well. 
He  is  not  mal  adroit ^  as  I  imagined.  I 
watched  him  for  some  time,  meaning  to 
beckon  him  to  me;  but  as  soon  as  he  saw 
me  he  came  forward  of  his  own  accord,  and 
thanked  me  for  having  paid  his  little  debt 
to  Vvldow  Marshall.  "  But,"  said  he,  with 
his  proud  manner,  "I  was  not  going  to 
cheat  her ;  I  meant  to  pay  her,  and  I  shall 
repay  you." 

Without  contesting  this  subject  with 
him,  I  asked  him  to  walk  home  with  me, 
and  I  would  give  him  a  cup  of  tea.  I 
doubted  not  but  that  I  should  overcome  his 
reserve ;  for  kindness  has  great  power.  I 
did  not,  however,  make  much  out,  as  I  re- 


served my  questions  fur  the  fire-side,  when 
I  thought  Becky's  good  tea  and  some  seed 
cake,  which  Mrs.  Garnet  had  given  me, 
would  open  his  heart.  "When  I  reached 
home,  however,  I  found  Mr.  Garnei  and  a 
friend  of  his  come  to  drink  tea  and  spend 
the  evening  with  me,  so  that  I  was  re- 
luctantly obliged  to  send  my  little  friend 
into  the  kitchen,  where,  Becky  not  being 
in  a  good  humour,  I  am  afraid  he  was  not 
well  entertained,  for  he  left  before  tea  was 
well  over.  On  my  way  home,  however,  I 
learned  that  he  had  been,  as  he  said,  to 
Kirkton ;  had  been  not  only  in  but  over 
the  Hall,  and  had  been  allowed  to  sleep  in 
an  outhouse.  The  old  woman  had  given 
him  some  victuals,  and  had  shown  him  the 
family  pictures,  and  he  liad  been  in  the 
church  and  seen  the  tombs  there.  He 
may  probably  be  an  embryo  antiquarian, 
whose  name  may  become  renowned  in  some 
future  day ;  for  such  tastes  are  rare  in  boys 
of  his  age  and  class.  I  asked  him  what 
made  him  take  so  great  an  interest  in  these 
old  things.  Again  he  put  on  that  strange 
look,  and,  turning  on  me  his  large  gre}* 
eyes,  said  coolly,  but  with  a  flushed  coun- 
tenance, that  seemed  to  belie  his  words, 
that  he  didn't  know.  I  counselled  him 
to  get  some  work  to  do ;  and  in  reply  he 
inquired  if  he  could  be  employed  at 
the  Hall.  I  laughed ;  I  said  1  supposed 
he  wanted  to  see  the  old  rooms  and  the 
family  pictures  there.  "  Yes,**  said  he,  in 
a  much  more  frank  tone  than  was  common 
to  him.  I  promised,  therefore,  to  ask  Mrs. 
Julip,  the  housekeeper,  to  let.  him  go 
through  the  Hall  some  day  ;  but,  as  the  con- 
dition of  this,  made  him  promise  to  be  a 
good  boy,  and  get  some  work  to  do,  and  go 
to  the  Sunday-school,  to  which  I  undertook 
to  get  him  admitted. 

2ith. — It  is  strange  how  my  interest  in 
this  boy  grows ;  it  is  no  common  feeling  of 
idle  curiosity,  or  mere  pity,  that  I  have  for 
him. 

I  walked  to-day  through  the  town.  It  has 
been  all  astir.  The  Squire  arrived  at  eight 
this  morning,  having  travelled  post  all 
night.  Severiil  parties  arrived  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  the  "White  Lion"  was 
thronged  with  postilions  and  p^st-horses 
They  were  decorating  the  church  with  hoily 
as  I  passed ;  the  door  was  open,  and  X 
walked  in.  To  my  surpri-e  I  found  my 
young  friend  in  the  chancel :  he  was  read- 
ing the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  of  the 
Jellicos.  He  can  read  well.  I  made  him 
read  several  of  them  to  nie,  and  explained 
the  Latin  to  him.  I  made  him  also  read 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Creed,  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  But  he  knows  these 
by  heart.  I  a^ked  him  who  had  taught 
him.     He  said  his  mother.     "  And  how 
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came  he  to  leave  his  mother  ?"  I  inquired. 
He  turned  hastily  away  and  wept.  The 
boy  has  known  sorrow,  and  the  wound  is  yet 
fresh. 

O  Lord,  if  it  be  thy  blessed  will,  let  me 
fathom  the  depths  of  this  young  heart,  the 
secrets  of  which  are  known  to  thee.  Let 
me  bring  him  as  a  lamb  to  thy  fold  !  Amen. 

2oth.  Christmas-day. — This  has  been  a 
day  of  strange  tribulation.  A  sudden  thaw 
came  on  yesterday,  and  continued  through 
the  night.  After  morning  service,  the  boys, 
as  usual,  went  to  the  ponds,  but  few  ven- 
tured on  the  ice,  as  it  was  giving  way.  The 
poor  straDger  lad,  f^r  whom,  as  I  have  be- 
fore said,  these  waters  seemed  to  have 
a  strange  fascination,  went  down,  leapt 
thoughtlessly  from  the  bank  across  the 
water  which  had  already  severed  the  ice 
from  tlie  land,  and  b'-g  n  sliding  at  some 
distance.  He  was  now  a  tolerable  pro- 
ficient, and  very  daring;  but,  from  his 
reserved  manners,  his  evident  poverty,  and 
his  being  a  stranger,  he  had  no  acquaint- 
ance am?:ng  the  village  lads.  Nevertheless, 
some  of  them  warned  him  of  his  danger. 
Before  long,  the  ice  on  which  another  lad 
was  sliding  gave  way,  and  he  must  have 
sunk  had  not  the  stranger  rushed  to  the 
spot  and  pulled  him  out.  But  this  brave 
act  was  only  performed  at  his  own  sacrifice; 
the  ice  broke  in  with  him,  and  while  the 
boy  he  had  rescued  was  received  on  the  b^nk 
by  his  comrades,  our  little  hero  sank.  He 
made  desperate  efforts  to  save  himself;  but 
the  ice  all  round  was  rotten,  and  soon  gave 
w<ay.  His  danger  was  instantly  perceived 
by  the  boys  on  the  water's  edge,  and  a  loud 
cry  was  raised.  Several  ran  for  help  ;  and 
two,  with  noble  courage,  sprang  upon  the 
ice  in  the  hope  of  saving  him  ;  but  a  short 
time  proved  this  to  be  impossible.  He  was 
apparently  left  alone  to  perish.  Presently, 
however,  some  of  the  boys  who  had  run  to 
the  village  returned  with  men,  bringing  a 
rope ;  this  was  flung  to  him,  but,  unfor- 
tunately it  was  too  short  to  reach  him. 
By  this  time  he  was  becoming  exhausted. 
But  a  new  anxiety  seemed  to  possess  him  ; 
this  was  to  save  something,  wiiich  appeared 
to  be  a  small  packet  of  papers,  which  for 
some    time   he    held    between  his    teeth, 


as  if  to  preserve  them  from  the  water. 
After  struggling  for  a  long  time,  and 
making  wonderful  efforts  to  save  himself, 
he  sank  to  rise  no  more.  I  knew  not  when 
any  event  of  late  years  has  so  much  dis- 
tressed me.  I  did  not  hear  of  it  till  an  hour 
afterwards,  when  Widow  Marshall  brought 
me  word,  she  having  been  down  to  the 
ponds  to  see  if  nothing  could  be  done  to 
save  him ;  for,  as  she  lives  at  that  end  of 
the  village,  her  house  was  one  of  the  first 
the  boys  ran  to  in  their  dismay.  Why  did 
they  not  instantly  come  to  me  ?  1  ran  down 
to  the  ponds,  although  I  had  no  hope  of 
life  being  restored,  even  if  the  body  were 
found.  A  great  crowd  was  on  the  banks, 
and  two  men  with  a  boat  and  drags  were  on 
the  water,  the  ice  having  been  broken  for 
that  purpose  ;  but  the  poor  body  must  have 
been  floated  away,  for  it  could  not  be  found. 
As  I  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  water  think- 
ing of  the  poor  friendless  lad  who  had  just 
lost  his  life,  I  turned  my  eyes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Hall,  which  from^  this  point  is 
wholly  visible.  It  was  becoming  dusk,  and 
the  large  mansion  was  lighted  up  as  if  for 
a  great  festivity.  There  is  a  grand  Christ- 
mas entertainment  there  to-night;  for 
though  Mrs.  Jellico  is  absent,  the  Dean  of 
Windsor,  who  is  a  relative  of  the  Squire's, 
is.  there,  with  his  lady,  and  a  large  family 
party,  and  all  the  gentry  of  the  neighbour- 
hood—nay, of  half  the  county,  are  invited. 
What  a  contrast  was  this  to  the  cold,  dreary 
night,  the  desolate  water,  the  drowned  but 
unfound  body  of  the  fatherless,  motherless, 
and  homeless  boy  !  Life  is  full  of  strange 
contrasts ! 

I  feel  as  if  I  had  sustained  a  great  loss — 
as  if  life  had  been  deprived  of  something  of 
worth.  What  might  not  that  boy  have 
been  to  me !  What  undeveloped  powers 
lay  not  within  him— what  a  wealth  of  feel- 
ing and  affection ! 

O  Lord,  thy  ways  are  mysterious  ;  life 
and  death  are  in  thy  hands  !  This  poor 
lamb  has  not  perished  without  thy  know- 
ledge. What  he  has  been  thou  knowest, 
and  it  is  of  thy  wisdom,  which  takes  cog- 
nisance of  the  falling  sparrow,  that  his  span 
of  life  has  been  cut  thus  short.    Amen. 


Locomotive  Faculty  of  Plants. — If  a  wet  sponge  be  placed  near  a  cucumber 
which  is  growing  in  a  particular  direction,  it  will  change  this  direction  and  grow  towards 
the  sponge.  A  plane-tree,  growing  on  the  top  of  a  wall,  directed  its  roots  down  the  side 
till  it  reached  the  ground,  a  distance  of  ten  feet,  in  order  to  obtain  the  requisite  nourish- 
ment of  which  it  was  deprived  in  its  elevated  situation.  Thus  plants  appear,  like  wise 
and  intelligent  agents,  to  move  towards  their  good,  and  to  turn  aside  from  those  soils 
that  are  injurious,  or  afford  but  a  scanty  nutriment. 
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THE    BEITISH    MUSEUM. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

The  races  of  goats  and  sheep,  which  are  now  of  such  importance  wherever  man 
claims  for  himself  the  title  of  civilized,  have  been  cultivated  for  his  use,  and  by  his 
care,  from  the  earliest  times.  Among  the  first  of  mankind,  keeping  sheep  and 
tilling  the  ground  were  the  most  common  occupations  ;  and  that  very  circum- 
stance of  their  early  domestication,  and  their  subjection  to  such  varied  circumstances, 
has  made  many  changes  and  modifications  in  their  forms,  which  now  render  the 
original  stock  of  the  various  races  of  the  utmost  difficulty  to  determine. 

A  large  portion  of  the  flocks  in  Southern  Europe,  and  more  particularly  in  Asia 
and  Egypt,  resemble  those  of  the  primeval  ages.  Figures  of  goats  of  a  large  and 
strong  race,  but  not  very  nearly  approaching  to  the  wild  animals  from  whom  they 
are  conjectured  to  have  sprung,  have  been  handed  down  on  monuments  of  an 
ancient  date.  They  are  now  used  for  their  flesh  and  skins,  and  hair,  or  wool.  In 
this  country  the  former  is  little  esteemed,  though  a  kid  forms  no  despicable  repast. 
Gloves  of  a  fine  kind  are  made  from  the  skin  subjected  to  maceration,  and  its 
coats  separated  from  each  other  ;  it  is  from  goat-skins  that  the  morocco  leather  is 
manufactured,  being  supposed  to  take  the  dye  better  than  those  of  sheep. 

The  appellation  of  "goat"  and  "sheep"  is  applied,  in  common  language,  to 
very  different-looking  animals.  The  one  clothed  in  a  fine  thick  covering,  familiarly 
known  as  wool,  with  the  horns,  if  any,  bending  laterally,  and  generally  spirally  ; 
the  other  covered  with  shaggy  hair,  having  a  long  beard,  and  the  horns  directed 
with  a  gradual  bend  upwards  or  backwards.  When,  however  the  different 
animals  are  brought  together,  their  generic  distinction  is  not  so  easily  perceived,  and 
the  exact  point  of  their  separation  is  not  easily  determined. 

We  will  select  some  remarkable  specimens  of  each  of  these  classes  of  animals, 
on  which  the  visitor  to  the  British  Museum  may  gaze  with  special  interest. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Chamois  is  that  of  a  slenderly-formed  goat,  with  only 
less  shaggy  hair,  and  mark  ed  by  peculiarly-turned  horns.  Inhabiting  the  alpine  dis- 
tricts of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  holding  an  intermediate  station  between  the  elevated 
glaciers  and  the  wild  but  more  covered  country  below  them,  it  makes  mcursions 
into  both,  and  exhibits  amazing  agility  amidst  the  precipices  of  those  fearful 
regions.  Of  the  chamois  there  are  two  varieties.  It  is  a  gregarious  animal,  living 
in  herds  of  fifteen  or  twenty.  The  alpine  pastures  on  which  it  feeds  give  a  richness 
and  flavour  to  its  flesh,  which  is  much  esteemed  as  venison  ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
this,  as  well  as  of  the  skins,  the  hunters  ply  their  often  perilous  occupation.  In 
pursuit  of  their  prey  they  go  to  places  of  the  wildest  and  most  precipitous  descrip- 
tion, exposing  themselves  to  the  terrors  of  an  avalanche,  or  the  treachery  of  some 
ahasm,  concealed,  but  slightly  covered. 

The  chamois  has  been  seen  leaping  down  a  precipice,  sliding  first  the  fore-legs 
down  the  steep,  while,  with  the  spurlike  hoofs  of  the  hind-feet,  it  held  the  edge  of 
the  rock  firmly,  till  the  centre  of  gravity  was  covered  as  far  as  possible  ;  then 
bcunding  forward  by  a  jerk  of  the  body  during  descent,  turning  the  croup  under, 
and  alighting  on  the  hind-feet  first,  with  such  apparent  ease  that  the  fore-feet 
dropped  close  to  the  hinder,  and  all  expression  of  effort  disappeared.  The  chamois 
will  not  hesitate  to  leap  down  twenty,  or  even  thirty  feet. 

The  Ibex,  of  which  a  fine  specimen  may  be  observed,  is  known  to  inhabit 
sparingly,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  smd  some  of  the 
Spanish  mountains.  It  stands  from  about  two  feet  to  nearly  tnree  feet  in  height. 
It  loves  to  frequent  the  most  exalted  ranges,  near  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  and 
seems  in  some  localities  to  climb  even  higher  than  the  chamois.  It  closely  re- 
sembles that  animal  in  being  extremely  watchful,  and  difficult  of  approach  from 
the  delicacy  of  its  senses  of  hearing  and  smell.  The  ibex  is  hunted  chiefly  for 
its  skin,  and  the  chase  is  reckoned  more  arduous  than  that  of  the  chamois ;  for 
not  only  is  the  pursuit  of  the  animal  difficult  and  dangerous,  but  it  would  some- 
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times  turn  on  the  hunter,  butt  him^vith  its  powerlul  horns,  and  drive  him  over  tre- 
mendous precipices. 

The  Jemlah  goat  is  nearly  equal  to  the  ibex  in  size.  The  eyes  are  rather  small, 
the  ears  short,  narrow,  and  rounded  at  the  tips.  The  horns  stand  obliquely  on  the 
frontals  ;  they  are  broad  at  the  root,  incline  outwards,  and  then  suddenly  taper  to 
a  point,  which  turns  inwards,  so  as  to  nearly  meet  over  the  neck.  The  colour  is 
a  pale  ashy  bufi.  The  tail  is  vury  short.  It  has  no  true  beard,  and  the  limbs  are 
remarkably  robust. 

The  Cashmere  goat  is  subject  to  many  varieties,  differing  both  in  colour  and  in  the 
quality  of  the  wool,  or  rather  the  fine  hair,  of  which  the  fleece  is  composed.  The 
wool  is  spun  by  women,  and  afterwards  coloured.  The  persons  employed  to  mak'j 
the  celebrated  Cashmere  shawls  sit  on  a  bench  a'c  the  frame.  Sometimes  there  are 
four  people  at  each,  but  if  the  shawl  is  a  plain  one  there  are  only  two.  A  fine 
shawl,  with  a  pattern  all  over  it,  takes  nearly  a  year  in  making.  The  borders  are 
worked  with  wooden  needles,  having  a  separate  needle  for  each  colour.  The  rough 
part  01  the  shawl  is  uppermost  while  it  is  m.anufactured.  A  headsman  superin- 
tends and  distributes  the  pattern.  When  a  shavvd  is  complete  it  is  carried  to  the 
Custom-house  and  stamped,  and  a  duty  is  paid  according  to  its  texture  and 
value. 

From  very  early  times  two  breeds  of  sheep  have  inhabited  the  countries  over 
which  the  patriarchal  shepherds  roamed,  and  have  spread  themselves  through  the 
neighbouring  districts.  One  has,  as  its  principal  characteristic,  a  lengthened  tail, 
with  an  accumulation  of  fat  around  the  superior  part  of  it.  These  sheep  have  been 
found  in  Arabia  and  Syria,  but  are  most  numerous  in  the  interior,  and  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Africa,  constituting  the  only  native  breed  of  these  latter  regions.  The 
others  have  an  accumulation  of  fat  commencing  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  loins, 
swelling  gradually  into  a  considerable  mass  towards  the  rump,  and  presenting 
behind  two  enlargements  of  a  more  or  less  globular  form.  This  kind  of  sheep  is 
scarcely  known  in  Africa,  but  it  covers  both  the  north  and  the  south  of  Asia  ;  it  pre- 
vails far  more  than  the  other  in  Palestine  ;  it  reaches  even  to  the  interior,  and  the 
northern  part  of  Russia ;  and  it  is  the  kind  of  sheep  of  which  the  flocks  of  the 
Kalmucks  and  the  Turcomans,  and  indeed  of  almost  all  the  wandering  hordes  of 
shepherds,  are  to  this  day  composed. 

In  Persia  there  are  many  of  the  fat- tailed  sheep.  The  shepherds  still  follow  the 
wandering  life  of  their  ancestors  3,000  years  ago.  When  the  pastures  are  bare,  they 
shift  to  some  other  spot.  The  march,  of  one  of  these  parties  is  a  striking  spectacle. 
The  main  body  is  generally  preceded  by  an  advance  guard  of  stout  young  men,  well 
armed,  as  if  to  clear  the  way  ;  then  follow  large  flocks  of  domestic  animals,  cover- 
ing the  country  far  and  wide,  and  driven  by  the  lads  of  the  community.  The  asses, 
which  are  numerous,  and  the  rough,  stout,  but  small  horses  are  loaded  with  goods, 
tents,  clothes,  pots,  and  boilers,  and  every  sort  of  utensil,  bound  confusedly  together. 
On  the  top  of  some  of  these  burdens  may  be  seen  mounted  the  elder  children,  who 
act  the  part  of  drivers  ;  and  on  others  the  lesser  urchins,  not  able  to  speak,  yet  quite 
at  their  ease,  neither  seeking  nor  receiving  attention,  but  holding  on  manfully  with 
feet  and  hands.  A  third  class  of  animals  bear  the  superannuated  of  the  tribe,  bent 
double  with  age,  and  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  mass  of  rags  that  forms  their 
seat.  The  young  men  and  women  bustle  about,  preventing,  with,  the  assistance  of 
their  huge  dogs,  the  cattle  from  straying  too  far.  The  mothers,  carrying  the 
younger  infants,  patiently  trudge  on  foot,  watching  the  progress  of  their  domestic 
equipage.  The  men,  with  sober,  thoughtful  demeanour,  armed  to  the  teeth,  walk 
steadily  on  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  grotesque  column,  guarding  and  controlling 
its  slow  and  regular  movement. 

The  Argali  lives  amidst  the  highest  mountains  of  Central  Asia.  He  is  one  of  the 
few  remaining  wild  sheep.  This  animal  is  usually  found  in  some  barren  but  not 
very  lofty  rock,  where  it  can  bask  itself  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  see  the  possible 
approach  of  danger  on  every  side.  It  does  not,  however,  occupy  the  highest  parts 
of  the  mountain  on  which  it  grazes  ;  the  ibex  ranges  far  above  it.  The  argali  is 
about  the  size  of  the  fallow  deer,  but  is  very  differently  formed.     The  legs  and 
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neck  are  shorter,  and  the  muscles  of  its  limbs  are  stouter  ;  it  has  more  bulk  than 
the  deer,  and  promises  more  strength  than  speed.  The  head  is  that  of  a  ram,  but 
the  ears  are  small.  The  horns  are  of  enormous  size,  nearly  four  feet  in  length ;  and 
so  considerable  is  the  hollow,  that  young  foxes  occasionally  conceal  themselves  in 
those  that  have  been  accidentally  shed.  They  differ,  however,  materially  in 
different  animals.  The  summer  coat  of  these  animals  consists  of  short  hair,  smooth, 
and  resembling  that  of  a  deer.  The  winter  coat  has  a  longer  external  coat  of  hair, 
but  concealing  a  thick  and  soft  layer  of  wool.  The  colour  is  of  a  reddish  brown  in 
summer,  changing  to  a  brownish  gray  in  winter,  and  the  inner  cout  of  wool  is 
always  white. 

The  argalis  are  geiaerally  found  in  flocks  of  eight  or  ten  in  number.  From  the 
commencement  of  spring  to  the  approach  of  winter  they  pasture  in  the  little 
secluded  valleys  among  the  mountains,  and  become  very  fat  and  in  high  request. 
As  winter  approaches  they  descend  lower,  and  there,  from  scarcity  of  food  and 
constant  fear  and  alarm,  they  lose  all  their  condition  ;  and  when  the  time  arrives 
for  their  retiarn  to  the  mountains,  they  are,  except  for  the  sake  of  their  skins,  com- 
paratively worthless. 


LITTLE  CHILDREN  LOVE  ONE  ANOTHER. 


A  LITTLE  girl  with  a  happy  look. 

Sat  slowly  reading  a  ponderous  book. 

All  bound  with  velvet,  and  edged  with  gold, 

And  its  weiiiht  was  more  than  the  child  could  hold ; 

Yet  dearly  she  loved  to  ponder  it  o'er, 

And  every  day  she  prized  it  more; 

For  it  said — and  she  looked  at  her  smiling  mother  — 

It  said,  "  Little  children  love  one  another." 

She  thought  it  was  beautiful  in  the  book, 
And  the  lesson  home  to  her  heart  she  took. 
She  walked  on  her  way  with  a  trusting  grace, 
And  a  dove-like  look  in  her  meek  young  face, 
Which  said  just  as  plain  as  words  could  say. 
The  Holy  Bible  I  must  obey  ; 
So,  mamma,  I'll  be  kind  to  my  darling  brother, 
For  *'  Little  children  must  love  each  other.'' 

I'm  sorry  he's  naughty,  and  will  not  play, 
But  I'll  love  him  still,  for  I  think  the  way 
To  make  him  gentle  and  kind  to  me, 
"Will  be  better  shown  if  I  let  him  see 
I  strive  to  do  what  I  think  is  right ; 
And  thus  when  we  kneel  in  prayer  to-night, 
I  will  clasp  my  arms  around  my  brother, 
And  say,  *'  Little  children  love  one  another." 

The  little  girl  did  as  her  Bible  taught,  ^ 

And  pleasant,  indeed,  was  the  change  it  wrought: 

For  the  boy  looked  up  in  glad  surprise, 

To  meet  the  light  of  her  loving  eyes  ; 

His  heart  was  full — he  could  not  speak — 

But  he  pressed  a  kiss  on  his  sister's  cheek ; 

And  God  looked  down  on  the  happy  mother, 

Whose  "Little  children  loved  each  other." 


Miniatures  on  Marble. — Thin  polished  plates  of  white  marble  are  now  strongly  recom- 
mended by  French  artists  as  a  substitute  for  ivory.  Tlie  slices  are  cemented  down  upon  a  sheet 
of  board  paper  to  prevent  danger  of  fracture,  and  are  said  to  take  the  colour  with  great  freedom, 
and  to  hold  it  with  tenacity.  It  is  incapable  of  change  by  time  or  the  effects  of  heat  or  damp. 
Ivory,  it  is  well  known,  becomes  yellow,  and  in  hot  climates  both  splits  and  warps. 
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IMITATIONS  OF  LIFE. 


XJ^'DER  the  head  just  g^ivcn  it  is  proposed  to  furnish  a  brief  account  of  some 
automaton  figures.  An  aiitomaton  is  a  self-moving  machine,  or  a  machine  so  con- 
structed that,  by  means  of  internal  springs  and  weights,  or  by  some  other  con- 
trivance, it  may  move  for  a  considerable  time,  as  if  it  were  endow^ed  with  life. 
The  word  thus  employed  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  accords  with  the  explanation  now 
given.  It  is  manifestly  "sery  comprehensive,  for  clocks  and  watches  are  classed  by 
this  definition  among  automata.  On  these  important  machines  we  have  given 
articles  in  our  last  volume  ;  we  propose,  therefore,  at  present  principally  to  confine 
ourselves  to  mechanical  imitations  of  living  animals. 

So  long  ago  as  four  hundred  ^ears  before  the  Christian  era,  Archytas,  a  Pytha- 
gorean philosopher,  a  native  of  Tarentum,  is  said  to  have  made  a  wooden  dove  that 
would  fly,  but  which,  having  once  alighted,  was  unable  to  resume  its  course.  It 
is  said  by  one  writer  to  have  been  suspended  by  balancing,  and  animated  by  a 
eoncealed  aura,  or  spirit — by  which  he  meant,  most  probably,  nothing  more  than 
the  imitation  of  life  to  which  machinery  is  equal.  It  was  argued  by  the  late  Mr. 
Walker  (says  the  Rev.  II.  Christmas)  that  a  bird  was  propelled  in  its  course  by 
the  unec^ual  pressure  of  the  air  from  beneath  upon  various  parts  of  the  wings  and 
body,  or  rather,  to  the  unequal  pressure  they  made  to  it ;  the  bird  striking  the  air 
with  the  wing,  the  front  of  which  presented  a  firm  bony  ridge,  the  air  passed 
along  under  it,  and  then  upwards  over  the  thin  yielding  edge  presented  by  the 
hinder  front,  and  the  bird  was  thus  driven  along.  Mr.  W.  (he  continues)  exhibited 
models  made  on  this  principle,  which  by  one  stroke  were  propelled  across  a  large 
room,  coming  gradually  to  the  ground.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  from  the  success 
of  these  experiments,  and  from  the  terms  used  in  speaking  of  the  dove  of  Archytas, 
that  a  similar  mode  of  aerostation  was  then  carried  into  effect. 

John  MuUer,  of  Nuremburg,  commonly  styled  after  the  manner  of  the  time, 
Regiomontanus,  is  said  to  have  produced  various  automata.  Among  them  is 
described  an  iron  fly,  which,  at  a  feast  to  which  Muller  had  invited  his  more  par- 
ticular friends,  flew  forth  from  his  hand,  and,  taking  a  round,  returned  again  to  it, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  spectators.  If  this  feat  was  really  performed,  it 
has  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  effected  by  magnetism. 

M.  Yaucanson  attained  great  celebrity  for  contrivances  of  remarkable  ingenuity. 
Among  these  was  a  machine  resembling  a  duck :  its  wings  were  anatomically 
exact  in  every  parf,  and  every  bone  had  its  particular  representative.  Every 
peculiarity  of  form  was  precisely  imitated,  and  every  part  of  the  duck  had  its  pro- 
per movements.  It  swallowed  its  food  with  avidity,  exhibited  those  quick  motions 
of  the  head  and  throat  which  are  peculiar  to  the  living  animal,  and  muddled  the 
water  which  it  drank  with  its  bill,  exactly  like  its  prototype.  It  was  able  to  emit 
the  sound  quack j  quacky  quack  ;  and,  which  was,  perhaps,  the  most  surprising  of  all, 
the  food  that  it  swallowed  was  evacuated  in  a  digested  state.  M.  Vaucanson  did 
not  indeed  pretend  to  imitate  the  process  of  real  digestion,  but  an  alteration  was 
produced  on  the  duck's  food  by  chemical  solution.  M.  Montucla,  who  detected 
some  of  the  means  employed  by  M.  Vaucanson  in  his  machines,  acknowledged  that 
the  duck  baflled  all  his  penetration. 

A  magician,  it  is  said,  was  annoyed,  as  philosophers  still  are,  by  passengers  in 
the  strec^t ;  and  particularly  so,  by  having  horses  led  to  drink  under  his  window. 
He  made  therefore  a  magical  horse  of  wood,  which  perfectly  answered  his  purpose, 
by  frightening  away  the  horses,  or  rather  the  grooms  !  The  wooden  horse,  no 
doubt,  gave  some  palpable  kicks. 

M.  Camus  constructed  a  much  more  extraordinary  piece  of  mechanism  for 
the  amusement  of  Louis  XIV.  when  a  child.  It  consisted  of  a  small  coach 
drawn  by  two  horses,  having  the  figure  of  a  lady  in  the  carriage,  and  others 
of  a  footman  and  page  behind.  The  coach  being  placed  at  the  extremity  of  a  table 
of  a  certain  size,  the  coachman  smacked  his  whip,  and  the  horses  immediately  set 
off,  moving  their  legs  in  a  natural  manner.     When  the  carriage  reached  the  edge  of 
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the  table,  it  turned  at  a  right  angle,  and  proceeded  along  the  edge.  When  it  arrived 
opposite  to  the  place  where  the  king  was  seated,  it  stopped,  and  the  page  getting 
down,  opened  the  door ;  on  which  the  lady  alighted,  having  in  her  hand  a  petition, 
which  she  presented  with  a  curtsey.  After  waiting  for  some  time  she  again 
curtsied,  and  re-entered  the  carriage  ;  the  page  then  resumed  his  place,  the  coach- 
man whipped  his  horses,  which  began  to  move,  and  the  footman,  running  after  the 
carriage,  jumped  up  behind  it.  M.  Montluca  remarks  justly,  that  it  is  to  be  re-  - 
gretted  that  M.  Camus,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  a  general  account  of  the  •  f 
mechanism  which  he  employed  in  producing  these  effects,  did  not  enter  into  a  more 
minute  description  of  them. 

Leonardi  de  Vinci,  to  attract  the  royal  patronage,  constructed  a  lion  which  ran 
before  the  French  Monarch  dro-pping  fleurs-de-lis  from  its  shaggy  breast. 

The  figure  of  a  swan  as  large  as  life  has  been  described,  which  gracefully  curved  its 
neck  or  turned  its  head  round,  as  if  to  dress  the  plumage  of  its  wings  or  body.  Having 
done  this  it  bent  down  its  head,  and  taking  a  metal  fish  in  its  bill,  swallowed  it. 
Another  was  that  of  a  peacock,  which  could  erect  or  depress  its  crest,  and  unfold 
its  tail ;  it  could  likewise  lift  a  piece  of  money  in  its  bill,  while  performing  all  the 
motions  peculiar  to  an  animated  original. 

The  writer  has  seen  a  beautiful  specimen  of  this  kind,  constructed  by  the  very  in- 
genious and  skilful  M.  Mailcardet.  It  was  an  oval  box  about  three  inches  in 
length  :  the  lid  flew  up,  and  a  bird  of  beautiful  plumage,  not  larger  than  a  small 
humming-bird,  started  up  from  its  nest.  Its  wings  fluttered,  and  its  bill  opening 
with  the  tremulous  vibration  peculiar  to  singing-birds,  it  began  to  warble.  After  a 
series  of  notes,  which  would  fill  a  large  apartment,  it  darted  down  into  its  nest,  and 
the  lid  closed  of  itself. 

The  machinery  was  here  contained  in  a  very  narrow  compass  ;  it  could  produce 
four  different  kinds  of  warbling,  and  was  put  in  motion  by  springs,  which  con- 
tinued in  action  for  four  minutes.  All  the  notes,  numerous  and  diversified  as  they 
were,  were  produced  from  one  tube,  the  variety  of  which  was  shortened  or  length- 
ened by  a  piston  working  inside ;  and  thus  producing  sounds  graver  or  more  acute, 
according  as  the  machinery  acted  upon  it. 

Other  surprising  arrangements  of  the  same  eminent  artist  the  writer  has  wit- 
nessed ; — as  a  spider,  wholly  fashioned  of  steel ;  the  mechanism  effecting  its 
motions  being  contained  in  the  body,  and  by  means  of  various  springs,  pinions, 
and  levers,  the  legs  were  successively  raised,  and  the  automaton  advanced.  It  ran 
on  the  surface  of  a  table  during  three  minutes.  An.  automatical  caterpillar,  or 
lizard,  and  a  mouse,  strictly  imitated  also  the  motions  of  nature,  A  serpent,  too> 
crawled  about  in  every  direction,  opening  its  mouth,  hissing,  and  darting  forth  its 
tongue.  The  source  of  motion  in  this  instance,  like  that  of  the  others,  consisted 
in  springs,  which  continued  in  motion  for  seven  minutes. 

A  valuable  collection  of  works  of  art  was  got  up  by  command  of  George  IV,, 
when  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  designed  to  have  been  sent  out  as  a  present  to  the 
Emperor  of  China,  with  Lord  Macartney,  but  was  not,  it  is  said,  finished  in  time. 
This  forms  part  of  an  exhibition  now  open  to  the  inhabitants  and  visitors  of  Lon- 
don, at  the  establishment  adjoining  the  Adelaide  Gallery,  in  the  Strand.  The 
following  are  among  the  remarkable  objects  which  the  writer  has  seen,  and  may 
be  classed  with  those  we  are  now  considering  : — 

An  elephant,  made  of  real  bronze,  and  richly  dressed,  which  moves  its  trunk, 
tail,  and  eyes.  If  the  visitor  examines  the  eyes,  one  will  be  observed  having  on  it 
the  day  of  the  month,  and  the  other  the  hour  of  the  day.  On  the  back  of  the 
elephant,  and  in  a  rich  gilt  car,  is  seated  an  automaton  figure,  the  size  of  life  and 
gaily  dressed.  It  is  provided  with  ten  silver  bells,  on  which  it  is  said  to  ring  five 
hundred  changes,  while  it  moves  its  arms,  legs,  eyes,  and  teeth, 
.  Another  work  of  ai-t  is  called  the  Mechanical  Pearl-eaters,  Inside  of  the  bottom 
base,  there  is  an  inclined  plane  of  wire- work  studded  with  leaves,  from  which 
descend  balls  of  gold  that  are  swallowed  by  an  alligator  ;  on  the  top  is  a  gilt  stand, 
supported  by  pillars  richly  decorated  with  gilt  leaves,  and  ornamented  by  wreaths 
of  jewellery  set  in  silver.     On  the  top  of  the  pedestal  is  a  splendid  urn,  richly 
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Studded  with  gems,  which  supports  a  beautiful  mechanical  tree.  The  jewelled 
flowers  mechanically  open  and  shut,  while  two  birds  flutter  their  wings,  and  feed 
each  other  with  pearls. 

There  are  also  some  other  objects  lo  which  we  must  now  allude,  as  a  large 
bronze  palm-tree,  which  two  gilt  serpents  ascend  and  descend,  as  if  in  chase  of 
eacli  other  ;  an  ormolu  bird-cage,  with  four  musical  singing-birds  the  size  of  life, 
which  open  their  beaks  and  flutter  their  wings  ;  and  a  cage  of  pure  gold,  richly  set 
with  real  pearls,  in  the  form  of  a  temple,  in  which  sits  a  mechanical  humming- 
bird, that  flutters  its  wings,  opens  its  beak,  and  sings  melodiously.  This  beautiful 
piece  of  art  was  made  by  Merlin,  denominated  "the  Enchanter,"  not  because  he 
actually  possessed  any  supernatural  power,  but  because  he  combined  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  knowledge  with  marvellous  practical  skill. 

Matthew  Mauvel. 


COTTAGE    ECONOMY. 


POULTRY. 


As  well  as  those  little  animals  of  which 
we  made  mention  in  a  former  number, 
poultry  also  may  be  kept,  even  in  a 
crowded  town  like  London,  with  advan- 
tage, and  with  but  very  little  trouble  or 
expense,  provided,  as  in  the  former  case, 
they  have  cleanliness,  fresh  air,  light,  and 
warmth.  They  certainly  require  more 
room  to  move  about  in  than  rabbits  ;  but 
still  they  will  live  and  thrive  even  in  a 
very  small  yard,  having  but  small  hen- 
house, provided  the  following  directions 
are  carefully  observed.  The  yard  must 
be  kept  free  from  damp,  be  swept  every 
morning,  and  have  the  ashes  from  the 
kitchen  fire  sifted  in  one  corner  of  it.  The 
next  dv.y  this  must  be  cleared  away,  with 
all  other  litter,  and  fresh  given.  In  an- 
other comer,  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from  that  containing  the  ashes,  there 
should  be  a  large  wooden  bowl  of  fresh 
water,  which  ought  to  be  replenished  at 
least  twice  a  day ;  and  in  a  third  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  have  a  small  heap  of  old  mortar, 
which  may  be  readily  obtained  from  any 
of  the  numerous  dilapidated  buildings  to 
be  met  with  in  all  towns.  From  this  the 
fowls  will  scratch  the  pebbles  requisite  for 
the  purpose  of  digesting  their  food ;  and 
as  it  becomes  hard  from  the  action  of  the 
weather,  and  requires  only  to  have  any 
litter  removed  from  it  daily  with  a  broom, 
it  is  needless  to  change  it  oftener  than 
once  a  year. 

FOWL-HOUSE. 

A  fowl-house,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
may  be  small,  but  it  must  not  be  damp, 
dark,cold,or  open  at  the  roof;  and  it  should 
be  well  secured  from  the  mischievous 
visits  of  weasels  and  rats,  and  the  depre- 


dations of  cats  and  foxes.  About  a  foot 
from  the  ground,  and  two  feet  apart,  the 
laying  chambers,  or  nests,  should  be  ar- 
ranged all  round;  and  these  may  be  formed 
either  of  wooden  boxes,  with  an  entrance 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  hen,  or  of 
coarse  wicker  baskets,  laid  on  brackets,  or 
supported  on  stones.  They  must,  in  eitlier 
case,  be  perfectly ;  steady,  and  be  deep 
enough  to  conceal  the  hens,  whom  instinct 
teaches  to  seek  privacy  when  laying  or 
sitting.  Wheaten,  rye,  or  oaten  .straw 
should  be  laid  in  each  basket,  which  the 
hens  will  form  into  a  snug  nest ;  but  hay 
should  never  be  used,  as  it  is  much  too 
heating,  and  favourable  besides  to  the  in- 
crease of  vermin.  An  artificial  eggy  made 
of  chalk,  or  of  empty  shells  pressed  one 
into  the  other,  ought  to  be  placed  in  each 
nest,  as  hens  do  not  like  to  sit  in  an  empty 
one,  but  squat  themselves  do\NTi  readily 
and  cheerfully  when  they  find  an  egg  or 
its  resemblance.  The  perches  for  them  to 
roost  on  should  never  be  placed  one  above 
another,  and  must  be  of  a  thickness  suffi- 
cient for  the  birds  to  clasp  firmly.  If  one 
stick  is  long  enough  for  all  the  fowl,  so 
much  the  better,  as  they  delight  in  being 
huddled  together,  especially  in  winter; 
but  if  not,  let  a  second  be  placed  on  the 
same  level,  at  a  convenient  distance,  and 
let  both  be  perfectly  horizontal.  Having 
said  so  much  relative  to  the  management 
of  the  yard  and  fowl-house,  we  proceed 
to  give  to  our  readers  some  information 
relative  to  the  choice  of  the  birds,  and 
the  treatment  proper  for  them. 

VARIETIES   OF    FOWL. 

In  a  small  enclosure  such  as  has  been 
described,  only  the  most   hardy  species 
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should  be  kept ;  for  instance,  the  "  Dung- 
liill  Fowl/'  the  "Spanish  Fowl,'^  the 
"Bantam  Fowl,"  and  the  "Siberian 
Fowl."  The  first-named  is  a  mongrel 
breed;  and  if,  when  selecting  a  few  for 
stock,  the  dark-coloured,  of  a  middling 
size,  and  having  white  legs,  are  made 
choice  of,  they  will  be  found  excellent 
layers  and  hatchers,  and  their  young  will 
be  esteemed  for  the  delicate  flavour  of 
their  flesh,  particularly  the  chicks  of  a 
light  colour.  Dark-plumaged  fowl  of  any 
breed  rarely  have  tender  flesh.  The 
Spanish  fowl  resembles  the  dunghill  bird 
in  si) ape,  but  is  characterized  by  having  a 
small  comb  *ind  a  densely-tufted  crest, 
which  always  difl'ers  in  colour  from  the 
plumage  of  the  body  ;  thus.,  a  white  fowl 
bears  a  black  crest,  .and  a  black  a  white 
crest.  The  legs,  however,  of  all  are  of  a 
lead-colour,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  of 
a  bright  yellow.  The  eggs  of  Spanish 
fowl  are  in  general  very  large,  but  are  not 
so  delicately  flavoured  as  those  of  the 
dunghill  species. 

The  Bantam  is  a  much-admired  variety, 
and  sufficiently  profitable,  if  its  tiny  eggs 
are  taken  to  the  market,  where,  from  the 
well-known  delicacy  of  the  taste,  they 
carry  a  good  price.  A  full-bred  Bantam 
cock  weighs  not  more  than  one  pound, 
has  a  rose  comb,  and  holds  himself  so 
proudly  that  his  head  and  tail  feathers  fre- 
quently meet.  Of  this  breed  the  greatest 
favourites  are  the  nankeen-coloured, 
having  the  wings  barred  with  purple,  and 
the  tail  featliers  black ;  and  the  pure  black 
without  an  admixture  of  any  other  colour. 
Of  this  breed  there  are  two  varieties — 
one  is  game,  and  is  characterized  by  having 
clean  white  legs  without  any  vestige  of 
feathers;  the  other  is  feathered  to  the 
very  toes. 

The  Siberian  fow^l  is  the  most  prolific 
bird  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  laying 
on  an  average,  if  properly  tended,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  eggs  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  It  is  remarkable  for  having  con- 
siderable tufts  of  brown  or  dark  loose 
feathers  springing  from  each  jaw,  which 
children  call  "  whiskers,"  and  some  long 
soft  ones  hanging  from  underneath  the  bill, 
and  resembling  a  Jew's  beard.  One  va- 
riety has  white  feathers,  with  the  ends  of 


a  glossy  black,  and  the  legs  covered  with 
down;  the  otlier  is  a  fine  tawny  orange, 
spotted  with  black,  like  the  plumage  of 
the  game  fowl. 

FOOD. 

Fowls,  no  matter  how  hardy,  will  not 
thrive  without  a  sufiiciency  of  proper  food ; 
and  therefore  a  few  words  on  this  par- 
ticular are  necessary.  Of  grain  six  kinds 
are  given  to  them  :  oats,  barley  (either 
whole  or  in  meaO,  wheat,  maize,  rye,  and 
millet ;  and  of  vegetables,  all  varieties  are 
good  for  them,  but  particularly  potatoes, 
cabbage,  lettuce,  radish-tops,  carrots,  and 
parsnips.  They  will  also  eat  animal  flesh, 
raw  or  cooked,  blood,  fish,  insects  of  every 
description,  bread-crumbs,  bits  of  pie- 
crust, biscuit-dust,  and  the  raspings  of 
bakers'  shops.  Of  all  these  kinds  they 
like  rye  the  least,  and  therefore  should  get 
least  of  it ;  and  of  the  otlier  kinds  of  grain 
the  best  are  always  the  cheapest;  they  eat 
less  of  it,  and  lay  more  frequently  than 
when  fed  on  an  inferior  description.  Good 
barley  and  good  wheat  they  eat  less  of 
boiled  than  raw,  and  it  is  by  some  sup- 
posed to  be  doubly  nutritious  in  the  former 
state.  Potatoes  should  be  given  to  then; 
warm,  and  crushed  a  little  between  the 
hands ;  carrots  and  parsnips  ought  to  be 
rasped,  or  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  mixed 
with  scalded  bran  and  meal.  Crumbs,  or 
stale  bread,  should  be  scalded  in  pot-liquor 
or  broth,  the  fatter  the  better,  and  given  to 
them  warm.  Fowls  ought  to  have  three 
good  meals  every  day,  and,  as  thej'^  never 
care  to  eat  any  food  thai;  has  been  tram- 
pled on,  it  is  better  to  give  them  each  time 
not  more  than  they  can  consume  ;  how- 
ever, as  they  are  fond  of  pecking,  cabbage 
heads  or  leaves  may  be  suspended  from 
the  w^all  of  their  yard,  or  in  their  house,  at 
a  sufficient  height  above  their  heads  to 
allow  of  their  pulling  and  picking  at  them. 
When  green  food  is  tlirow^n  on  the  fiooi* 
or  ground,  it  quickly  becomes  a  m.ass  of 
damp,  dirty  litter,  and  does  more  harm  t-o 
the  fowl  than  even  hunger  would. 

And  HOW  for  the  present  we  shall  close 
this  subject.  Next  time  w^e  shall  have 
under  consideration  the  storing  of  eggs 
for  w^inter  use,  selecting  them  for  hatching, 
care  of  chicks,  &c.  &c. 


lDLE:NrESS. — There  is  no  greater  cause  of  melancholy  than  idleness ;  no  better  cure 
than  business,  as  Rhasis  holds ;  and  howbeit  to  be  busied  in  toys  is  to  small  purpose^ 
3^et  hear  that  divine  Seneca — "Better  do  to  no  end  than  do  nothing." — Burton's 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
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n  AN  AMERICAN  UPON  ENGLISH  REFORMS  AND  REFORMERS. 


I 


By  H.  B.  Staunton. 


CATHOLIC  EMANCIPATION. 


Befork  especially  considering  Catholic 
Emancipaticii,  I  will  notice  two  or  three 
persons  who  participated  in  the  long  strug- 
gle which  prepared  the  way  for  this  great 
meastire  of  religious  toleration.  The  act  of 
emancipation  extended  to  Catholics  alike 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But, 
as  the  large  majority  of  the  professors  of 
that  faith  dwelt  in  Ireland,  and  as  they 
composed  nearly  seven-eighths  of  its  people, 
and  as  it  was  there  that  the  long  and  fierce 
conflict  was  waged  which  ultimately  com- 
pelled English  iProtcstants  to  yield  to  their 
Catholic  fellow-subjects  the  rights  of 
toleration  which  themselves  enjoyed,  this 
was  regarded  as  emphatically  an  Irish 
reform. 

Ireland !  What  a  throng  of  associated 
ideas  start  to  life  at  the  mention  of  that 
name  !  How  varied  their  aspect — how  con- 
tradictory their  character — how  antagonis- 
tic the  emotions  they  kindle,  the  senti- 
ments they  inspire.  Ireland,  the  land  of 
genius  and  degradation,  of  vast  resources 
and  pinching  poverty,  of  noble  deeds  and 
revolting  crimes.  Ireland,  the  land  of 
splendid  orators,  charming  poets,  and 
orave  soldiers ;  the  land  of  ignorance,  ab- 
jectness,  and  beggary ;  measureless  in  its 
capacities,  stinted  in  its  products,  a  strange 
anomaly,  a  complication  of  contradictions. 

Prominent  among  the  early  champions 
of  Catholic  emancipation,  stood  Mr.  Grat- 
tan.  To  prove,  for  nearly  a  century  past, 
Ireland  has  constantly  exhibited  on  the 
floor  of  the  British  Commons  some  of  the 
most  eloquent  men  who  have  sway  3d  the 
councils  of  the  United  Kingdom,  I  only 
need  mention  the  names  of  Burke,  Flood, 
Sheridan,  Grattan,  Plunkett,  O'Connell, 
and  Shiel.  Perhaps  Canning  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  list.  Both  his  parents  were 
pure -Irish,  and  he  was,  as  it  were,  acci- 
dentally born  in  England.  In  this  galaxy, 
Grattan  shone  unrivalled,  except  by  Burke 
and  Canning.  He  was  the  equal  of  the 
latter  in  many  respects — his  superior  in 
some.  As  a  practical  parliamentarian,  he 
ranks  scarcely  below  the  former.  And  he 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  of  his  countrymen 
who  have  been  strictly  Irish  members,  re- 
presenting Irish  constituencies. 

Graduating  at  Dublin,  and  entering  the 
Middle  Temple,  London,  in  1767,  when  just 
turned  twenty- one,  Grattan  was  an  eager 
observer,  from  the  galleries  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons,  of  the  fierce  struggle  of 
North;  Gienville,    Chatham,    and  Burke. 


then  in  the  zenith  of  their  fame.  Throwing 
Coke  and  Plowden  on  the  dusty-shelf,  he 
employed  his  leisure  hours  in  wri'ing 
sketches  of  those  '*  Battles  of  the  Gimts,  * 
for  the  perusal  of  his  Irish  friends.  II2  be- 
came enamoured  of  politics,  and  resolved  to 
shine  in  the  Parliament  of  his  native  island. 
Some  of  his  sketches  found  their  way  into 
the  Dublin  newspapers,  and  thoir  point 
and  power  gave  plausibility  to  the  cbar.<7;e 
at  one  time  made,  that  he  was  the  author 
of  Junius.  In  answer  to  a  direct  application 
to  him,  in  1805,  to  know  if  he  were  the 
famous  author,  he  laconically  replied  : 

**  Sir, — I  am  not  '  Junius,'  but  your  good 
wisher  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Henry  Grattan." 

On  his  permanent  return  to  Ireland,  he 
immediately  connected  himself  with  the 
opposition  to  the  Vice-Regal  Government, 
opening  the  attack  by  p.  series  of  newspaper 
articles  in  vindication  of  Irish  rights,  which 
attracted  much  attention,  and  came  near 
subjecting  him  to  a  royal  prosecution. 
From  that  moment  he  gave  his  whole  mind 
and  soul  to  public  affairs;  and,  during  the 
subsequent  fifty  years,  every  page  of  Irish 
history  records  his  name,  associated  with 
some  measure  for  the  amelioration  of  Irish 
wrongs.  He  is  the  author  of  what  is  mis- 
called *'  Irish  Independence."  On  the  ac- 
cession of  George  III.  to  the  throne  the 
government  of  Ireland  was  then,  as  it  is 
now,  the  chief  difficulty  of  Ministers. 
During  the  American  revolutionary  war 
intestine  commotions,  from  the  incendiary 
proceedings  of  the  '*  Whiteboys  "  fa  rabble 
band  which  fired  the  houses  of  the  land- 
lords, and  now  and  then  put  to  death  a 
non-complying  tenant),  and  the  danger  of 
invasion  from  France,  impelled  the  middle 
classes  to  petition  Government  for  succour 
and  protection.  They  were  frankly  told 
that  no  aid  could  be  afibrded  them,  and  they 
must  take  care  of  themselves.  Acting  on 
this  licence,  a  volunteer  militia  v/as  enrolled 
in  all  parts  of  the  island,  the  Government 
furnishing  the  armSjWhich  swelled  till  it  num- 
bered 100,000  men,  of  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  Ireland.  The  "  Whiteboys  "  shrunk 
into  the  caves,  the  threatened  mvasion  was 
abandoned,  and  the  popular  leaders,  who 
had  been  active  in  mustering  the  volunteers, 
took  advantage  of  their  strong  position  to 
demand  the  removal  of  onerous  restrictions 
on  Irish  commerce,  and  the  amelioration  of 
the  Catholic  penal  code.  The  British 
Government  had   essentiall;/'  modified  the 
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commercial  regulations  between  the  two 
countries  ;  though  some  of  the  darker  fea- 
tures of  the  code  were  relaxed,  it  still  re- 
mained a  disgrace  to  civilization.  The  su- 
premacy of  the  British  Parliament  over 
Irish  affairs  was  in  full  force.  Emboldened 
by  success,  an  attempt  was  made  to  procure 
its  repeal.  Flood,  the  rival  of  Grattan,  de- 
manded a  distinct  disavowal  by  the  British 
Parliament  of  the  right  to  govern  Ireland. 
Grattan,  who  had  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men in  his  hand,  avowed  that  he  would  be 
satisfied  if  Britain  would  repeal  all  existing 
laws  interfering  with  Irish  rights.  The 
measure  was  adopted,  and  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment became  the  supreme  legislature  of 
Ireland,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
King  in  Council.  Hiberniawas  intoxicated 
with  joy  ;  and,  in  the  fervour  of  their  grati- 
tude, the  countrymen  of  Grattan  voted 
him  £50,000.  Thus  in  1782  was  quasi 
legislative  independence  granted  to  Ireland. 
But  British  gold  and  intrigue  were  ever 
able  to  seduce  the  integrity  and  distract  the 
counsels  of  its  legislators,  till,  eighteen 
years  afterward,  all  was  obliterated  in  the 
Act  of  Union.  It  was  in  allusion  to  the 
rise  and  fall  of  legislative  independence  that 
Grattan,  years  subsequently,  so  beautifully 
said  :  **  I  watched  its  cradle  ;  I  followed  its 
bier."  During  these  eighteen  years  he  did 
all  that  great  talents  and  vigilant  patriot- 
ism could  do  to  secure  the  prosperity  and 
save  the  honour  of  his  native  land.  The 
leader  of  the  Liberals  in  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, he  resisted  oppressions,  and  spurned 
bribes,  and  appealed  to  Hibernia  to  be  true 
to  herself,  and  to  maintain  her  national 
identity.  After  the  rebellion  of  1798  9,  the 
scaffold  ran  blood,  and  the  cheek  of  Ireland 
turned  pale.  In  1799  Pitt  proposed  the 
Union.  Undaunted  by  the  defection  around 
him,  Grattan,  in  the  Irish  Commons,  re- 
sisted it  with  such  vehement  eloquence 
that  it  was  postponed  till  the  next  year. 
But  the  influence  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment prevailed;  and  in  1800,  after  a  last 
effort  to  rally  the  drooping  spirits  of  his 
countrymen,  Grattan  followed  the  bier  of 
Hibernian  Independence  to  its  resting-place 
in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel. 

Grattan  entered  the  British  Parliament 
in  1805,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  in 
1820.  Ever  in  the  front  rank  of  Reformers, 
he  was  the  special  champion  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  divided  the  House  almost 
every  year,  and  frequently  two  or  three 
times  in  a  session,  on  various  propositions 
looking  to  ultimate  emancipation,  but  with- 
out success ;  and  in  his  last  effort  was  de- 
feated by  only  two  majority — an  earnest 
that  the  ** good  time"  was  coming.  He 
met  with  the  common  misfortune  of  dis- 
pleasing the  ultras  of  both  parties.    He 


asked  too  little  to  please  the  extreme 
Catholics — too  much  to  win  the  favour  of 
the  extreme  Protestants.  He  asked  for  a 
part,  and  got  nothing.  At  a  later  day, 
O'Connell  demanded  the  whole,  and  got  the 
greater  part.  History  is  philosophy  teach- 
ing by  examples. 

Grattan  was  a  model  orator.  His  style 
had  the  genius,  the  enthusiasm,  the  bril- 
liancy, the  pathos,  which  mark  Hibernian 
eloquence,  and  was  divested  of  many  of 
those  peculiarities  which  often  mar  the 
forensic  display  of  a  country  where,  as  an 
accomplished  Irishman  says,  '*  you  may 
kick  an  orator  out  of  every  bush."  If  he 
was  fertile  in  illustrations,  he  was  redun- 
dant in  principles — if  his  speech  was  replete 
with  epigram,  it  abounded  in  terse  reason- 
ing— if  it  sparkled  with  wit,  it  was  luminous 
in  its  calmer  statements — if  it  blighted  with 
ito  sarcasm,  it  mellowed  with  its  pathos — 
if  it  was  charged  with  the  lightning  of  in- 
vective, it  was  freighted  with  the  most  pon- 
derous argument — if  it  could  wither  a  gro- 
velling enemy  with  its  scorn,  it  could  per- 
suade a  manly  opponent  with  its  logic. 
Nor  did  he  overlay  the  solid  parts  of  his 
oratory  with  the  lighter  graces  of  declama- 
tion, nor  smother  them  under  a  redundancy 
of  poetical  illustration.  He  was  a  master 
of  the  compressed,  nervous,  rapid,  racy 
style  of  argumentation — the  very  perfection 
of  the  art. 

On  the  death  of  this  great  man,  the 
cause  of  Catholic  emancipation  fell  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Plunkett,  who,  next  to 
him,  was  the  ablest  Irish  representative  in 
the  Commons.  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
sketches  him,  in  one  of  his  dashing  conver- 
sational profiles,  thus  :  *'  If  Plunkett  had 
come  earlier  into  Parliament,  so  as  to  have 
learned  the  trade,  he  would  probably  have 
excelled  all  our  orators.  He  and  Coun- 
sellor Phillips  (or  O'Garish,  as  he  is  nick- 
named here)  'are  at  the  opposite  points  of 
the  scale.  O'Garish's  style  is  pitiful  to  the 
last  degree.  He  ought,  by  common  con- 
sent to  be  driven  from  the  bar."  Plunkett 
brought  to  his  work  a  true  Irish  heart, 
talents  of  the  first  class,  eloquence  cast  in  a 
rare  mould,  and  a  reputation  unsurpassed 
at  the  Dublin  bar.  He  bore  a  conspicuous 
part  in  all  those  violent  throes,  in  and  out 
of  Parliament,  in  regard  to  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, which  convulsed  the  country  from 
1820  to  1829,  'and  drove  Ireland  to  the  bor- 
ders of  rebellion.  He  won  several  partial 
triumphs  over  Ministers,  preliminary  to  the 
granting  of  the  great  boon  in  the  latter 
year,  when  the  kingdom  held  its  breath 
while  O'Connell,  the  dreaded  *'  agitator," 
appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Commons,  to 
demand  his  seat  for  the  county  of  Clare. 
When  the   Whigs  rose  to  power,  in  1830, 
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Mr.  Plunkett  was  made  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland. 

Even  this  meagre  notice  of  the  early 
friends  of  Catholic  emancipation  would  be 
incomplete  without  the  name  of  Sydney 
Smith,  the  founder  of  the  **  Edinburgh 
Review."  Of  all  English  Protestants, 
out  of  Parliament,  he  rendered  the  most 
effective  aid  to  that  cause.  In  six  or 
eight  articles  in  that  influential  periodical, 
in  an  equal  number  of  speeches  and  ser- 
mons, and  as  many  pamphlets,  he  pressed 
the  Catholic  claims  upon  public  attention 
during  twenty-five  years,  in  a  style  which 
no  mortal  man  but  Sydney  Smith  could  do. 
He  did  not  so  much  argue  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics  as  ridicule  the  fears  of  their  op- 
ponents. And  never  were  wit,  drollery, 
humour,  irony,  and  sarcasm,  rained  down 
upon  a  bad  cause  in  greater  variety  or  rarer 
quality.  He  fairly  drowned  the  High 
Church  party  in  their  own  absurdities. 
His  ten  letters,  signed  Peter  Plymley,  ad- 
dressed to  *'  My  Brother  Abraham  who  lives 
in  the  country,"  are  the  very  effervescence 


of  ridicule.  They  will  be  read  when  test 
acts  are  to  be  remembered  only  to  be  exe- 
crated. They  will  preserve  them  from  the 
rottenness  ot  oblivion.  They  are  inimit- 
able— capable  of  driving  the  blues  from  the 
cloister  of  an  archbishop.  In  the  preface 
to  his  works,  Mr.  Smith  says  : — **  I  have 
printed  in  this  collection  the  letters  of 
Peter  Plymley.  The  Government  of  that 
day  took  great  pains  to  find  out  the  author. 
All  that  they  could  find  was,  that  they 
were  brought  to  Mr.  Budd,  the  publisher, 
by  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  Somehow  or 
other  it  came  to  be  conjectured  that  I  was 
that  author.  I  have  always  denied  it.  But 
finding  that  I  deny  it  in  vain,  I  have 
thought  it  might  be  well  to  include  the 
letters  in  this  collection.  They  had  an  im- 
mense circulation  at  the  time,  and  I  think 
about  20,000  copies  were  sold."  This  is 
cool.  But  the  letters  were  cooler,  Thej 
gibbetted  the  absurd  opposition-  which  his 
episcopal  brethren  made  to  emancipation, 
"  without  benefit  of  clergy." 


HUMOROUS  SELECTIONS. 


Woman's  Will. — Dip  the  Atlantic  ocean 
dry  with  a  teaspoon;  twist  your  heel  into 
the  toe  of  your  boot ;  make  postmasters 
perform  their  promises,  and  subscribers 
pay  tne  printer  ;  send  up  fishing-hooks  with 
balloons,  and  fish  for  stars  ;  get  astride  of 
a  gossamer  and  chase  a  comet ;  when  the 
rain  is  coming  down  like  the  cataract  of 
Niagara,  remember  where  you  left  your 
umbrella  ;  choke  a  musquito  with  a  brick- 
bat; in  short,  prove  all  things  hitherto  con- 
sidered impossible,  to  be  possible,  but  never 
attempt  to  coax  a  woman  to  say  she  will, 
when  she  has  made  up  her  mind  to  say  she 
won't. 

Dogs  and  Logic. — A  fat  old  gentleman 
was  bitten  in  the  calf  of  his  leg  by  a  dog. 
He  at  once  rushed  to  the  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  preferred  a  complaint  against  a 
joker  in  the  neighbourhood,  whom  he  sup- 
posed to  be  the  owner  of  the  offending  cur. 
The  following  was  the  defence  offered  on 
the  trial  by  the  wag : — *'  1.  By  testimony  of 
the  general  good  character  of  my  dog,  I 
shall  prove  that  nothing  could  make  him 
so  forgetful  of  his  canine  dignity  as  to  bite 
a  calf.  2.  He  is  blind  and  cannot  see  to 
bite.  3.  Even  if  he  could  see  to  bite,  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  go 
out  of  his  way  to  do  so,  on  account  of  his 
severe  lameness. — 4.  Granting  his  eyes  and 
legs  to  be  good,  he  has  no  teeth. — 5.  My 
dog  died  six  weeks  ago." 


Peruvian  Bark. — A  lady  was  travelling 
in  a  stage  coach  with  a  troublesome  dog. 
A  gentleman  complained  of  the  annoyance. 
"  Dear  me,  sir!"  exclaimed  the  lady,  "I 
wonder  you  complain  of  my  dog — every- 
body admires  it — it  is  a  real  Peruvian." — 
*'  I  don't  complain  of  your  Peruvian  dog," 
said  the  gentleman,  ^*  but  I  wish  he  would 
give  us  less  of  his  Peruvian  bark." 

A  Lord  Chancellor's  Opinion.  — 
Captain  Parry  was  once  asked,  at  a  dinner 
party  where  Lord  Erskine  was  present, 
what  he  and  his  crew  had  lived  upon  when 
they  were  frozen  on  the  Polar  Sea  ?  Parry 
said  they  had  lived  upon  the  seals.  *'  And 
very  good  living  too,"  exclaimed  the 
veteran  joker,  *'  if  you  keep  them  long 
enough!" 

A  Lesson  to  Lispers.  —  A  rapid  and 
emphatic  recital  of  the  following  simple 
narrative,  is  an  infallible  cure  for  lisping  : 
—  *'  Hobbs  meets  Snobbs  and  Nobbs  ; 
Hobbs  bobs  to  Snobbs  and  Nobbs  ;  Hobbs 
nobs  with  Snobbs  and  robs  Nobbs*  fobs. 
'  This  is,*  says  Nobbs,  '  the  worst  of  Plobbs' 
j6b&,'  and  Snobbs  sobs.*' 

Three  Fish  for  Dinner.  —  *•'  Now, 
waiter,  what's  to  pay  ?"  asked  a  gentleman 
after  dining  in  an  American  eating-house. 
'*Let  me  see,  sir ;  what  have  you  had,  sir  ?" 
**  Three  fi«h."     *' Only  brought  up  two,  I 


think,    sir. 


n 


mackerel,  and  one  smelt,*' 


No,    three;    I    had     two 
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EXHIBITION    OF  1851. 


Ix  the  picture  we  have  drawn  of  ths  crowded  state  of  London  during  the  Exhibition  | 
months,  as  rendering  an  extensive  system  of  registration  with  reference  to  lodgings  \ 
absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  most  deplorable  confusion,  we  have  been 
far  from  using  exaggerated  language;  on  the  contrary,  we  were  greatly  within  the 
limits  to  whicli  truth  would  have  allowed  us  to  go.  Few  persons  perhaps  have 
given  this  subject  sufficient  thought  to  realize  to  their  own  minds  the  actual  aspect 
of  our  public  streets,  and  the  disappointment  and  inconvenience  which  must  be  the 
inevitable  result,  unless  timely  measures  of  precaution  are  taken. 

The  present  population  of  London  nearly  approaches  two  millions  and  a-half.  No 
other  city  in  the  world  approximates  to  it  in  populousness.  Several  of  the  largest 
capitals  of  Europe  might  be  united  without  equalling  it  in  point  of  sizj.  Nay, 
there  are  sovereign  states  whose  inhabitants  are  fewer  in  numbers  than  those  of  the 
great  Metropolis.  The  kingdom  of  Hanover  is  scarcely  equal  to  it.  It  exceeds  the 
population  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  by  450, (X)0  ;  and  it  Avould  take  consider- 
ably more  than  twice  the  inhabitants  of  all  Greece  to  make  up  one  London. 

It  will  be  confessed  by  every  one  familiar  with  the  circumstances  of  this  modern 
Babylon  that  its  homes  and  its  streets  are  already  sufficiently  crowded.  Supposing 
its  inhabitants  to  be  equally  distributed  over  its  whole  area,  which  may  be  mode- 
rately reckoned  at  nineteen  square  miles,  there  are  130,000  human  beings  pursuing 
all  the  functions  of  life  on  every  square  mile  ;  but  there  is  not  this  equal  distri- 
bution. The  districts  occupied  by  the  squares  and  palatial  residences  of  the  rich 
are,  comparatively  speaking,  thinly  peopled ;  and  the  districts  inhabited  by  the 
middle  classes  and  the  poor,  and  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  traffic — the  districts 
through  Vv'hich  the  great  business  thoroughfares  run,  and  in  which  alone  accom- 
modation will  have  to  be  sought  by  all  but  the  very  highest  class  of  visitors,  ai-e  in 
the  same  proportion  crowded  more  densely  than  the  average  we  have  stated. 

No  one  who  has  not  traversed  Holborn,  the  Strand,  Ludgate-hill,  and  Cheapside, 
can  form  any  idea  of  the  huge  mass  of  many-featured  life  to  be  found  in  the  British 
capital.  In  addition  to  the  facts  we  have  already  mentioned,  we  may  make  use 
of  some  curious  illustrations  of  the  street  traffic  of  London,  which  have  been  fur- 
nished by  the  officers  of  police. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  City  of  London  force,  having  had  his  attention  called 
to  this  subject,  caused  a  series  of  calculations  to  be  entered  upon,  and  the  following 
is  the  result,  so  far  as  the  sam.e  can  be  ascertained : — The  number  of  vehicles  which 
pass  daily  Bow  Church,  Cheapside,  is  not  less  than  13,796,  which  contain  not  fewer 
than  52,092  persons  ;  and  within  the  same  period  of  time  there  are  not  fewer  than 
67,510  foot  passengers.  Of  this  number  of  carriages  it  may  be  considered  that  the 
greatest  number  in  one  hour  is  about  1,103,  and  of  foot  passengers  in  the  same  space 
of  time  about  5,750,  giving  a  total  number  of  persons  who  pass  Bow  Church,  Cheap- 
side,  in  and  with  vehicles  and  on  foot,  about  119,602  persons  per  day.  The  following 
statement  has  reference  to  Aldgate  and  the  Minories  : — The  number  of  vehicles 
which  pass  daily  is  9,332,  containing  not  fewer  than  20,804  persons,  and  that  during 
the  same  period  the  number  of  foot  passengers  is  58,430.  Of  the  carriages  the 
greatest  number  in  one  hour  may  be  computed  at  795,  of  foot  passengers  in  the 
same  period  4,600  ;  the  total  number  of  persons,  therefore,  who  pass  through 
Aldgate  by  the  Minories  is  79,234  per  day.  There  are  periods  when  these  numbers 
would  be  considerably  greater.  Erom  returns  made  at  the  instance  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, it  would  appear  that  in  the  month  of  May,  the  anniversary  of  the  religioiis 
societies,  the  plumber  of  persons  who  enter  the  City  (that  is,  not  London  popularly 
so-called,  but  the  square  mile  which  constitutes  the  City  of  London)  daily  on  foot 
and  in  carriages  is  little  short  of  400,000. 

Crowded  as  we  are  thus  habitually,  we  are  yet  living  in  the  expectation  of  an 
immerse  addition  to  our  numbers;  a  mighty  host  of  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of 
in^lustry  from  all  the  provinces  of  our  country  and  from  every  civilized  land  under 
heaven,  who  will  go  in  and  out  amongst  us,  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  and  sight- 
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scei!i|5  from  the  first  of  May  till  we  know  not  when.  We  are  use:!  to  crowds. 
Londoners  are  familiar  with  jostlinga.  Life  **  in  town"  is  a  constant  scene  o^" 
bustle  ;  but  our  ^ood  friends  who  come  up  from  the  more  staid  and  decorous  pro- 
vinces— it  may  be  from  some  of  the  quiet  nooks  of  Old  England  which  to  the 
Cockney  seems  so  dull  and  dreamy — how  will  they  feel,  not  only  in  a  crowd,  but 
strangers  there  / 

Some  say  there  will  be  an  influx  into  London  of  two  millions  ;  some  say  of  six. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Miller,  of  Edinburgh,  in  calculaLions  which  ho  considers  based  upon 
reasonable  data,  gives  as  the  result  of  liis  investigations  : — "Foreign  and  colonial 
visitors,  2,000,000  ;  English,  AVelsh,  Highlanders,  and  L'ish,  5,000,000;  making  a 
total  of  seven  millions  of  strangers  in  London  in  the  course  of  five  months."  Of 
these  many  will  come  for  a  few  days  and  then  go.  M;.\ny  others  will  stay  for 
weeks,  or  months,  or  the  season  through.  It  is  considered  a  very  moderate  cal- 
culation that,  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  Exhibition,  we  shall  have  a  floating 
addition  of  a  million  persons,  making  the  poiiulation  of  the  Metropolis  nearly 
tJtree  millions  and  a-haJf;  incalculably  a  vaster  multitude  than  have  ever  met  before 
in  the  long  history  of  the  world.  And  to  every  one  of  this  host,  sleep  and  food 
will  be  a  matter  of  necessity.  Of  the  latter  we  liave  no  reason  to  fear  a  limited 
supply.  Of  the  former  we  cannot  speak  so  comfortably.  At  any  rate,  no  man 
v/ho  has  been  accustomed  to  a  clean  and  wholesome  bed  at  home  will  act  a  wise 
or  prudent  part  if  he  neglect  to  secure  accommodation  before  he  sets  out  on  his 
journey.  Let  him  take  care  that  he  has  a  place  to  go  to,  direct  from  the  railway- 
station,  v^here  he  may  lay  his  head  for  the  night,  and  as  many  nights  as  he  may 
stay  in  town.  We  are  persuaded  that  our  readers  will  thank  us  for  this  advice, 
if  they  folloiu  it,  and  wish  they  had  been  wiser  if  they  do  not. 

Buc  liow  can  the  thing  be  done? — that's  the  quostion.  We  will  try  our  best  to 
answer  it.  We  have  already  stated  the  steps  which,  in  our  opinion,  her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  ought  to  have  taken  on  this  subject,  and  which  their  position  aiid  great 
influence  qualified  them  to  take  with  far  more  effect  than  any  one  else  could.  We 
have  said,  that  on  their  failure  to  fulfil  the  just  expectation  of  the  working  classes,  we 
M-ere  willing,  and  offered  to  undertake  the  task  on  our  own  responsibility  and 
risk,  if  they  had  granted  the  official  sanction,  which  we  conceived  to  be  necessary 
to  give  effect  to  our  designs.  And  now  that  our  proposal  has  been  met  with  cool- 
ness, and  the  larger  scheme  that  we  had  thus  devised  been  thw^arted,  our  solicitude 
on  this  matter  is  so  great,  that  we  have  determined  still  to  do  what  we  can. 
The  following  announcement  will  explain  what  that  is  :  — 

EEGISTRATiaN  OE  LODGINGS. 

As  the  Koyal  Commission  for  conducting  the  Great  Exhibition  have  abandoned  the 
idea  of  effecting  a  systematic  registration  of  houses,  where  the  working  classes 
visiting  the  Metropolis  might  be  accommodated  with  lodgings,  we  have  determined, 
in  connection  v/ith  The  Working  Man's  Friend,  to  secure  the  services  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  gentlemen,  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing,  as  far  as  possible,  so  de- 
sirable an  end.     The  following  is  the  plan  upon  which  this  Committee  will  act. 

One  hundred  thousand  printed  forms  will  bs  immediately  issued  to  as  many  house- 
holders in  the  course  of  a  canvass  conducted  by  an  efficient  body  of  agents.  All 
persons  who  find  they  can  make  such  domestic  arrangements  as  will  enable  them 
to  provide  accommodation  for  one  or  more  strangers,  will  be  requested  to  fill  these 
forms  up,  and  either  deliver  them  back  to  the  visitor,  or  return  them  to  the  Regis- 
tration-office. The  particulars  upon  which  information  will  be  required  are — the 
number  of  beds  available,  and  whether  any  of  them  are  adapted  for  married 
couples,  or  otherwise  for  double  occupation,  the  correct  address,  &c.  &c. 

In  the  General  Registry  based  upon  these  data,  a  uniform  tariff  of  charges  will 
be  enforced — viz.,  for  single  bed  per  night,  including  boot-cleaning.  Is.  3d. ; 
double  bed,  including  boot-cleaning,  23.  ;  breakfast,  consisting  of  tea  or  coffee,  ard 
bread  and  butter,  8d. ;  if  with  meat.  Is.  Arrangements,  with  reference  to  oth(  r 
meals,  will  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  parties  themselves. 
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Any  person  possessing  superior  accommodation  to  that  indicated  by  the  above 
rates  will  be  at  liberty  to  name  his  own  terms  ;  but  in  such  cases  a  registration 
fee  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  charged,  Is.  6d.  of  which  sum  will  have  to  be  paid  to  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue  as  an  advertisement  duty.  The  whole  of  the  particulars 
thus  furnished  will  be  published  in  a  Register  or  General  Catalogue  of  Houses, 
and  forwarded  for  distribution  to  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  following  may  be  given  as  a  specimen  of  the  entries  : — 
Mrs.  Thomas,  8,  Pendennis-street,  Pimlico  :  sitting-room  and  two  bedrooms. 
Terms  :  30s.  a  week,  including  attendance. 

The  Catalogue  of  Lodgings  of  this  class  will  be  sent  post-free  on  the  receipt  of  six 
postage-stamps.  In  this  document,  which  will  be  carefully  edited,  and  corrected 
weekly,  so  as  to  bring  down  the  information  to  the  latest  point,  dates  will  be  given 
in  all  cases  in  which  they  are  supplied  in  time,  of  the  periods  for  which  the  accom- 
modation is  engaged  ;  so  that  every  party  consulting  the  catalogue  will  be  guided 
as  to  time  in  making  his  arrangemei^s  and  application. 

With  respect  to  the  Register  of  Lodgings  for  working  men,  in  which  a  uniform 
tariff  will  be  enforced,  it  will  be  necessary  to  observe  the  following  conditions  : — 
Every  householder  entering  his  name  in  the  list  must  agree  to  provide  clean  and 
wholesome  accommodation  to  the  extent  registered ;  to  furnish  provisions  suffi- 
cient in  quantity  and  good  in  quality ;  and  not  to  let  the  lodgings  specified, 
independently  of  the  arrangements  of  the  office,  without  forwarding  notice 
of  the  same  immediately,  to  prevent  their  being  allotted  to  other  parties.  All 
parties  being  provided  with  accommodation  through  the  instrumentality  of  this 
Committee,  will  be  charged  a  fee  of  9d.  before  coming  up,  towards  meeting  the 
large  expenses  that  will  be  incurred ;  upon  the  receipt  of  which  a  card  will  be  at 
once  forwarded,  stating  the  street  and  number  of  the  house  in  which  the  accom- 
modation provided  is  situated,  and  the  direction  in  which  the  traveller  must  proceed 
towards  it  from  the  railway  station,  and  simultaneously  with  the  transmission  of 
such  card,  notice  will  be  sent  to  the  lodging-house  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of 
the  guest.  In  this  way  trouble,  anxiety,  delay,  and  disappointment  will  be  avoided 
on  both  sides. 

The  members  and  secretaries  of  provincial  clubs  are  informed  that  the  Committee 
will  act  on  their  behalf  on  the  above  terms,  and  endeavour  as  far  as  practicable  to 
secure  lodgings  for  each  excursion  party  in  the  same  district. 

In  all  cases  letters  must  be  pre-paid,  and  a  stamped  envelope  enclosed  for  an 
answer.  But  as  much  as  possible  to  save  the  expense  of  postage.  The  Working 
Man's  Friend  will  publish  weekly  the  number  of  beds  registered,  and  the 
numbers  engaged  and  vacant  respectively.  The  circulation  of  The  Working 
Man's  Friend,  however,  being  so  large  as  to  render  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
commence  going  to  press  at  least  nine  days  before  the  date  of  publication,  and 
then  to  print  from  duplicate  plates,  all  information  that  is  wished  to  appear,  must 
be  forwarded  not  later  than  that  day,  to  the  office. 

To  carry  out  the  above  plan,  which  will  necessarily  involve  a  great  expense,  the 
Committee  are  about  to  employ  a  competent  staff  of  clerks,  registrars,  and  inspec- 
tors. The  delivery  of  one  hundred  thousand  forms  for  the  collection  of  the  par- 
ticulars needed  will  be  forthwith  proceeded  with. 


We  take  this  opportunity  of  announcing  to  our  readers  that  it  is  our  intention  to 
publish  immediately  a  new  and  popular  "  Guide  "  to  all  the  remarkable  sights, 
public  amusements,  boarding-houses,  &c.,  of  London,  with  a  map  of  the  Metro- 
polis, showing  the  locality  of  every  spot  and  institution  worthy  a  visit ;  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  routes  by  which  they  may  be  reached  ;  directions  how  to  spend  four 
days  in  town,  with  every  information  as  to  expense  of  living  and  sight-seeing,  &c. 
This  new  Conductor  over  London  will  be  issued  by  the  1st  of  April,  in  a  cheap 
and  popular  form,  and  will  be  adapted  in  every  way  to  form  a  hand-book  to  the 
stranger  in  town. 
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London   during    the    Exhibition. — 
The  following  lively  sketch  of  the  aspect 
presented  by  our  streets,  and  the  diversified 
character  of  our  visitors  during  the  spring 
and    summer,    may    be    amusing    to    our 
readers.     It  is  from  the  pages  of  "  Bentley's 
Miscellany,"  and  may  serve  to  remind  us  of 
the  courteous    toleration   and    forbearance 
with  which  we  shall  have  to  treat  customs 
and  sentiments  strange,  and,  in  many  re- 
spects, uncongenial  to  us : — •*  As  the  time 
for  the  Industrial  Exhibition  approaches, 
London      will     become     thronged      with 
strangers.     The  Croat  from  the    banks  of 
the  Drave  and  the  Unna,  fierce  and  exclu- 
sive inhis  religious  sentiments ;  the  Fleming 
from  Brabant,  and  the  Walloon  from  Lux- 
embourg and  Hainault,  practically  tolerant 
at  home,  but  acutely  sensitive  to   assaults 
upon  their  creed  ;  the  Prussian  from  West- 
phalia and  the  Rhenish  provinces,  where 
bigotry  abounds,  but  proselytism  and  con- 
troversy are  prohibited ;  the  Austrian  from 
a  hundred  regions,  where  Protestantism  is 
barely  permitted,  stripped  of  all  outward 
signs  of  vitality  ;  the  Italian,  the  Spaniard, 
and  the  Gaul,  inflamed  with  zeal,  and  con- 
fident of  spiritual  power — men  from  every 
climate  and  from  all  parts  of  the  compass, 
who  have  never  visited  us  before,  and  who 
know  us  only  by  the  reputation  of  our  free- 
dom, of  our  conquests  by  sea  and  land,  and 
our  world-wide  possessions  upon  which  the 
sun  never  sets,  will  crowd  our  streets  by  day 
and  night,  filling  our  theatres  and  exhibi- 
tions, our  bazaars,  and  manufactories,  and 
establishing  in  our  thoroughfares  for  many 
months  an  open  congress  of  all  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth.     Already  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  berths  have  been  taken  in 
the  American  passenger  vessels,  and  such 
is  the  expected)  pressure  from  the  United 
States,  that  arrangements  are  said  to  have 
been  made  for  running  a  packet  daily  from 
New  York."  ' 


Accommodation  for  Foreigners. — 
For  foreign  visitors  a  scheme  on  a  gigantic 
scale  is  being  matured  under  the  title  of  the 
*'  Foreigners'  Purvey  and  Ptegistry."  From 
Germany,  France,  and  Belgium,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  bring  over  100,000  visitors  per 
month,  to  locate  them,  board  them,  and 
send  them  back  to  their  homes  for  a  given 
sum.  The  preparations  for  this  under- 
taking are  now  being  made.  We  hear  of* 
conferences  for  the  fitting  up  of  a  large 
mansion  in  Pall-mall  to  dine  three  thousand 
daily ;  of  houses  being  fitted  up  to  hold  five 
hundred  beds ;  of  gigantic  arrangements 
with  railway  and  steamboat  companies,  and 
other  movements  which  betoken  something 


like    a    working    system   for    the    accom- 
modation of  foreigners.     The  exhibitors  of 
France  are  about  to   form  themselves  into 
comites  of  the   various   manufacturing  in- 
terests they  represent :    thus    the    clock- 
makers  will  come  over  in  a  body,  and  lodge 
and  eat  together.     However,  the  compara- 
tively advanced  str.te  in  which  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  reception  of  foreign  visitors 
are,   should  only  warn  people   that   some 
comprehensive  and  well-matured   plan    is     j 
necessary  for  the  proper  accommodation  of     \ 
native  visitors.     It  appears  to  us,  moreover, 
that  the  Commissioners  will  be  compelled     ^ 
in  the  end  to  check  charlatans  by  giving 
their  official  countenance  to  legitimate  spe- 
culators and  purveyors. 

A  *'  Lost  Friends'  Department  "  at 
THE  Great  Exhibition. — Considering  the 
great  number  of  persons  from  the  provinces 
totally  unacquainted  with  London  that  will 
visit  the  Great  Exhibition ;  considering 
that  a  great  proportion  will  be  accompanied 
by  relatives  or  intimate  friends ;  considering 
that  many  of  these  will  be  young  persons 
not  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves ;  considering  the  frequent  liability 
of  parties  to  get  parted  in  the  throng  of 
sight-seers  by  momentary  lingerings  at  at- 
tractive objects;  considering  that  the  plea- 
sure of  the  day  would,  in  most  such  cases  be 
disagreeably  interfered  with ;  considering  the 
advantage  found  to  accrue  from  the  "  Lost 
Luggage  Department  "  of  railways  ; — would 
not  a  "  Lost  Friends'  Department "  be  a 
desideratum  at  the  Great  Exhibition — e.g.  a 
conveniently-situated  space,  slightly  ele- 
vated and  railed  ofi",  so  as  to  present  the 
"  lost  ones  "  ina  well-defined  row  or  two, 
**  until  called  for  ?  " 


A  Great  Fall  of  Letters. — On  Fri- 
day, the  31st  ult.,  the  Executive  Committee 
received,  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  no 
less  than  four  bushels  of  letters.  For  some 
time  past  their  correspondence  has  been 
accumulating  with  fearful  rapidity,  but  the 
Post-office  delivery  of  that  day  is  the  largest 
they  have  yet  had.  It  was  caused  by  in- 
tending exhibitors  sending  in,  as  required, 
specifications  of  what  they  intend  to  show 
for  the  catalogue. 


Mr.  Paxton's  Letter. — The  Norwich 
Committee  have  forwarded  a  formal  notice 
to  the  Executive  Committee,  expressive  of 
their  condemnation  of  Mr.  Paxton's  sug- 
gestion, contained  in  his  late  letter  to  Lord 
John  Uussell.  This  notice  was  agreed  to 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Norwich  Committee 
held  on  Saturday  last. 
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ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  contimtaUy  receiving  commiuiicatiohs  containing  inquiries  relative  to  the  Great 
Exhibition.  It  is  bitterly  impossible  for  us  to  answer  them  by  letter ;  but  ice  shall  be 
happy ^  as  far  as  space  loill  admit,  to  reply  to  our  correspondents  through  the  pages  of 
The  AVorking  Man's  Fiiiend. 


John  Bull. — The  heavy  expense  of  transport 
in  the  case  of  larg-e  and  ponderous  articles  will  no 
doubt  interfere  to  some  extent  with  the  display 
of  some  of  those  things  in  which  English  skill  and 
exeellence  of  workmanship  are  most  conspicuous. 
Manufacturers  of  lig-ht  and  elegant  productions 
>vill  in  this  respect  have  an  advanta^^c.  Steam- 
eng-ines,  and  the  like,  cannot  be  conveyed  long- 
distances  with  the  same  facility  and  inexpensive- 
iiess  as  laces,  silks,  and  carpets.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  fact  to  be  considered,  which  will 
probably  have  a  counteracting  effect.  The  im- 
mense superiority  of  Briiish  manufacture  in 
machinery  and  engineering  works  is  so  univer- 
sally aeknowledged,  that  there  is  liitle  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  other  nations  to  compete  with 
US  in  this  particular  line. 

T.  K.— The  report  that  the  Board  of  Health 
had  perfected  regulations  for  the  protection  of 
the  health  of  London  during  the  forthcoming 
summer  proves  to  Le  without  foundaiion.  The 
board,  some  time  ago,  offered  their  services  to 
the  Koyal  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
specting the  lodging-houses  that  might  be  regis- 
tered for  the  reception  of  vidtors  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion. In  reply,  the  Commissioners  expressed 
their  readiness  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services 
of  sanitary  oihcers,  but  stated  that  the  number  of 
houses  then  registered  was  not  large  enough  to 
render  it  necessary  to  make  any  provision  for 
their  inspection  at  that  time. 

Ajax.  —  The  subject  may  be  considered  as 
finally  and  most  satisfactorily  disposed  of.  The 
concrete  foundations  were  subject  to  a  test  of 
thirty  tons  per  superficial  foot  without  sinking. 
The  breaking  weight  of  the  gallery  girders,  every 
single  one  of  whicn  was  placed  in  the  hydraulic 
press,  was  proved  to  be  thirty  tons;  Avhilst  the 
utmost  weight  of  the  greatest  crowd  that  could 
ever,  were  there  no  tables  or  goods,  be  packed  in 
the  galleries,  would  not  equal  five  tons  and  a 
half.  So  much  for  the  girders  themselves.  As 
to  the  snugs,  they,  too,  have  been  proved  to  a 
weight  equivalent  to  the  breaking  weight  of  the 
girders.  As  far  as  storms  are  concerned,  there 
never  yet  blew  one  in  London  with  more  force 
than  that  of  22  lbs.  per  superficial  foot,  whilst  the 
force  of  wind  to  destroy  the  building  must  be  not 
less  tb»n  90  lbs.  per  superficial  foot.  But  on  this 
point  there  is  no  need  for  any  abstract  argument. 
In  a  recent  gale.  Colonel  Keid,  in  such  matters 
the  very  highest  authority,  found  the  pressure  on 
the  building  to  be  19^  lbs.  per  superficial  foot; 
and,  although  the  diagonal  bracing  gallery, 
trussing,  and  flooring,  were,  not  then  complete, 
and  all  of  which  tend  to  give  the  building  addi- 
tional rigidity,  this  gale,  which  blew  for  several 
hours,  was  entirely  without  effect. 

-W.  J.  F. — This  season  the  Society  of  Arts  do 
not  intend  to  hold  any  further  exhibition,  in 
order  that  their  rooms  may  be  free  to  aid  the 
purposes  of  the  Great,  Exhibition,  and  to  hold 
conversazioni  and  meetings  during  the  period 
distinguished  strangers  and  foreigners  are  assem- 
bled in  London. 


R.  F.  James.— Col.  Eeid,  Executive  Committee 
Exhibition  Building,  Hyde-park. 

W.  W. — Yes  ;  there  will  be  no  greater  triumph 
of  meclianical  skill,  mathematical  exactness,  and 
prompt,  indomitable  industry,  than  the  Great 
Exhibition  itself.  A  glass  house  for  foreign 
plants — a  glass  hive  for  human  bees.  Sagacious 
architects  with  limited  practice  shake  their 
heads,  but  the  building,  with  completeness  and 
elegance,  springs  up,  fairy-like,  before  their 
wondering  eyes.  Despite  every  obstrctction,  the 
grand  idea  is  perfected  at  last. 

Candidate. — The  duty  will  be  performed  by 
sappers  and  miners,  a  large  number  of  whom  have 
arrived  in  London,  and  are  to  be  quartered  at 
Ken?ington-palace.  They  will  have  to  take  charge 
of  different  sections  of  the  articles  to  be  exhibited 
in  the  Palace  of  Industry.  Two  hundred  of  the 
corps  are  engaged,  M'ho  receive  from  the  C®mmis- 
sioners  two  shillings  a  day  each. 

James  Simpson. — No. 

Robert  S.  W.— Yes.  The  fund  thus  formed 
now  amounts  to  a  very  handsome  sum.  A  por- 
tion will  j^o  as  a  donation  to  St.  George's  Hos- 
pital, where  all  the  workmen  who  have  met  with 
injuries  have  been  sent  for  medical  advice.  A 
portion  has  been  absorbed  as  a  sick  and  accident 
fund,  and  the  remainder  will  be  divided  among 
the  most  deserving  of  the  hands  employed  during 
the  process  of  the  undertaking. 

Inquirer. — A  building  is  about  to  be  erected, 
chiefly  of  wood,  ii-on,  and  glass,  in  the  centre  of 
Leicester-square,  for  the  reception  of  Mr,  Wyld's 
extraordinary  globe,  described  in  an  early  num- 
ber of  The  Working  Man's  Friend. 

Exhibitor.  — Every  exhibitor  should  fill  up 
the  description  of  every  article,  or  series  of 
articles,  he  exhibits,  on  printed  forms,  which  may 
be  had  of  all  local  committees,  &c.  The  sheets  or 
forms  must  be  Avritten  on  one  side  only.  Should 
the  description  extend  beyond  one  page,  each 
separate  sheet  or  form  must  be  marked  with  the 
exhibitor's  name,  and  numbered  consecutively. 
To  prevent  errors  in  compilation  and  printing,  it 
is  desirable  the  handwriting  should  be  very  clear, 
especial  care  being  taken  with  all  names  and 
technical  terms.  It  is  indispensable  that  each 
exhibitor  should  furnish  the  following  particu- 
lars, and  in  the  exact  order  prescribed : — Exhi- 
bit«)r's  surname,  Christian  name,  countrj-,  address 
(stating  the  nearest  post  town),  capacity  in  which 
the  exhibitor  appears  (whether  as  producer,  im- 
porter, manufacturer,  designer,  inventor,  or  pro- 
prietor), and  the  name  and  description  of  every 
article  of  importance  or  class  of  articles  exhi- 
bited, 

Peter  P. — ^We  understand  that  the  outside  of 
the  building  is  to  be  painted  blue  and  white,  the 
wood  panelling  of  the  ground  story  being  stained 
with  Ibbotson's  oak  stain,  dark  outside  and  light 
inside,  and  varnished. 

John  Green. — We  think  much  more  can  be 
yaid  against  the  jnroposal  than  for  it.  There  is 
probably  no  chance  of  its  beiag  carried  out. 

S.  S.— The  1st  of  May. 
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TNCE  we  represented  to  our  readers  the  great  advantages  which,  every  one  of  them 
light  now  dcHve  from  a  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  we  have  been  ©ver- 
'helmed  with  applications  from  working  men  to  refer  them  to  the  best  books  for 
lat  purpose.  We  had  no  idea  whatever  of  the  extent  to  which  the  desire  existed 
mong  this  class  of  our  fellovz-workmen  (for  we,  too,  are  workmen,  in  our  own  way, 
nd  an  apprenticeship  of  years  is  necessary  before  wc  can  thus  set  to  work  at  all) — 
'e  had,  wo  say,  no  idea  to  what  an  extent  the  desire — the  honourable  and  manly 
esire — -existed  among  our  fellow- workmen  to  acquire  for  themselves,  by  inde- 
endent  study,  this  useful  and  important,  as  well  as  pleasant,  knowledge.  The 
BSponse  to  our  suggestions  has  taken  the  shape  of  a  perfect  inundation  and  deluge 
f  letters,  asking  us  to  point  out  the  quickest  and  best  means  of  mastering  so 
.esirable  an  attainment . 

Now,  tliere  are,  no  doubt,  a  great  number  of  books  which  are  destined  to  serve 
tiis  end  •  but  there  are  three  things  to  be  said : — 1st.  Generally  speaking,  it 
rould  be  found  necessary  to  study  more  than  one  of  these  books  ;  there  is  hardly 
ne  which  alone  would  furnish  the  desired  information.  2ndly.  Most  of  them 
lave  been  intended  as  instruments  to  be  employed  in  schools  or  by  tutors.  3rdly. 
>uch  of  these  books  as  are  expressly  composed  with  a  view  to  boused  by  them- 
elves,  are  written  nevertheless  on  the  supposition  that  the  reader  is  thoroughly 
'ersed  in,  and  familiar  with,  certain  fundamental  principles,  which  many  of  the 
)ersons  whom  we  are  now  answering  may  have  yet  to  learn. 

What  follows  from  all  this  ?  Simply  that  we  fear  there  is  no  one  work  which 
vould  meet  the  wishes  or  answer  the  purposes  of  our  correspondents.  Do  we  then 
ell  them  to  give  up  their  praiseworthy  and  prudent  desire  and  ambition  of  adding 
he  most  widely  understood  and  most  useful  of  continental  languages  to  their  intel- 
ectual  store  ?  Certainly  not.  And  since  we  cannot  call  to  mind  anj'  book  that 
A'ould  furnish  them  the  peculiar  advantages  requisite,  we  will  ourselves,  with  right 
earnest  good- will,  endeavour  to  supply  the  Avant. 
Accordingly,  we  hope,  next  week,  to  give  in  these  columns  the  first  of  a  series  of 
Lessons  in  Fiiexch,"  to  be  continued  weekly,  until  a  complete  course  of  prac- 
tical, plain,  and  available  French  instruction  shall  have  been  placed  within  reacli 
every  one  who  chooses  to  pay  one  x:)enny  in  seven  days  for  that  and  the  other 
information  collected  in  our  journal. 

The  able  German  Emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth,  used  to  say  that  a  man  had  as 
many  intellects  as  he  understood  languages.  And,  as  each  people  or  nation  look 
at  the  same  truth  from  (to  use  an  artistic  expression)  a  different  **  point  of  sight," 
it  does  certainly  seem  in  reason  to  follow  that  tlie  man  who,  by  knowing  man}- 
languages,  can  examine  the  sarne  truth  from  many  "  points  of  sight " — which  is 
but  like  going  round  a  polygon,  and  examining  its  different  faces  in  succession — 
must  have  an  advantage  over  the  man  who  can  see  it  only  from  one  situation. 
Since,  then,  the  addition  of  a  new  language  to  one's  store  is  a  great  thing  in  itself, 
it  must  be  a  still  more  important  advantage  when  the  language  happens  to  be  one 
of  the  most  universal  and  the  most  highly  finished  of  ail  foreign  tongues.  That 
the  French  is.  Besides  this,  the  speakers  of  this  tongue  are  our  nearest  neighbours, 
as  well  as  the  most  enlightened  and  powerful  people  on  the  Continent ;  and  neigh- 
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bourhood  means  something  now-a-days,  when  travel  has  become  so  rapid  ain 
Qommunication  so  instantaneous,  and  all  at  so  little  cost. 

We  need  add  nothing  on  the  subject  of  the  approaching  Exhibition,  or  of  th 
vast  crowds  of  foreigners  who  wiU  soon  be  collected  on  our  soil.  Nearly  all  o 
them,  though  not  French,  understand  more  or  less  of  the  French  language.  Ou 
neighbours,  moreover,  who  do  everything  gregariously  (or  in  flocks),  will  expec 
that  even  the  artisans  and  operatives  of  England  will  pay  them — on  the  cheap 
excursion  principle  of  our  times — return- visits  to  Paris,  where  even  a  partia 
knowledge  of  the  language  will  greatly  conduce  to  comfort  and  convenience,  am 
greatly  heighten  every  enjoyment  and  advantage. 

We  may  conclude  by  remarking,  that  he  who  learns  French,  learns  more  than  j 
mere  language  by  which  he  can  communicate  with  its  speakers  ;  he  is  introduce c 
to  a  literature  most  valuable,  under  certain  reservations,  and  full  of  thought,  o 
beauty,  and  of  utility. 


DIGGINGS. 


I 


0-' 

A' 
\)et'' 


Ai 


A 


"small,  but  golden,  grains.' 


Beware   of  a  too   sanguine  dependance 
upon  future  expectations. 

Consanguinity    should    be   the   bond   of 
concord. 

Conscience  is  the  chamber  of  justice. 

He  doubles  his  gift  who  gives  in  time. 

Great  geniuses  look  down  with  contempt 
on  difficulties. 

He  who  loves  money  more  than  honour, 
will  rate  it  above  honesty. 

Many  have  suffered  by  talking,  but  few 
by  silence. 

Loose  conversation  is  a  proof  of  a  weak 
mind. 

Pride  is  as  loud  a  beggar  as  want,  and  a 
great  deal  more  saucy. 

Fine  sense  and  exalted  sense  are  not  half 
so  useful  as  common  sense. 

Party  faction  is  the  bane  of  society. 

Sloth  is  the  mother  of  poverty. 

Security  begets  danger,  and  prosperity  is 
the  mother  of  pride. 

Underhand  practices  fail  in  the  end. 

The  clock  of  the  tongue  should  be  set  by 
the  dial  of  the  heart. 

Unseasonable  love  is  often  as  irksome  to 
Dear  as  hate. 

Little  things  attract  light  minds. 

Poverty  craves  many  things,  but  avarice 
more. 

Heason  wrapped  up  in  few  words  is  gene- 
rally of  the  greatest  weight. 

These  who  object  to  wit  are  envious  of  it. 

Unanimity  is  the  bond  of  friendship. 

Modesty  is  the  handmaid  of  virtue. 

Want  of  punctuality  is  a  species  of  false- 
hood. 

Toleration  should  spring  from   charity, 
cot  from  indifference. 


Men,  like  watches,  should  be  valued  ac- 
cording to  iheir  correct  goings. 

Liberality  and  thankfulness  are  the  bonds 
of  concord. 

Business  whets  the  appetite  and  gives  a 
relish  to  pleasure. 

Correct  judgment  is  the  mind's  most  re- 
splendent ornament. 

Do  not  undertake   rashly,   nor   perform 
with  a  cold  indifference. 

Do  nothing  to-day  that  you  are  likely  to 
repent  of  to-morrow. 

Experience  without  reason  is  the  delusion 
of  fancy. 

Excessive  boasting  is  a  sign  of  ignorance 
and  cowardice. 

I     He  who  spends  all  he  gets  is  on  the  high 
j  road  to  beggary. 

t     If  we  do   not  aspire   to   admiration   we 
I  shall  fall  into  contempt. 
i      Jests  should  never  be  suffered  to  intrude 
on  good  manners. 


Be  cautious   of  believing 


ill,  but  more 


cautious  of  reporting  it. 

Create  not  imaginary  wants  lest  you  fail 
to  satisfy  them. 

Everything  that  conveys  useful  informa- 
tion is  a  fit  subject  for  liberal  curiosity. 

Unchecked  desires  often  meet  irresistible 
misfortunes. 

He  who  masters  his  passions  conquers 
his  greatest  enemy. 

Be  good  betimes  lest  repentance  come 
too  late. 

Be  slow  to  promise  and  quick  to  perform. 

Afflictions  teach  much,  but  they  are 
happy  who  learn  without. 

An  empty  purse  and  a  new  house  often 
make  a  wise  man  too  late. 
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fofti 


s.  noun-sabstantive  ;  a.  adjective;  ad.  adverb;  r. a.  verb-active. 


^  Ad'gur,  s.  a  soothsayer,  one  who  assumes 
^^Pfil  ac  power  of  foretelling  events  by  signs  and 
tiieap  mens. 

partij    Au'lic,  a.  belonging  to  a  court ;  royal. 
e,  am     Aure'lia,  s.  the  first  change  of  a  maggot 

jefore  it  becomes  a  fly  ;  a  chrysalis. 
,         Aure'ola,  s.  the  circle  of  rays  round  the 

lead   of  a  fi^^ure  in  painting  or   drawing, 

called  a  glory, 

Aur'icles,  s.pl.  muscular  appendages  of 
the  heart,  covering  its  own  ventricles  ;  also 
the  external  ear. 

Auric'ular,  a.  within  hearing ;  told  in 
secret ;  in  this  latter  sense  the  term  is  ap- 
plied to  the  mode  of  confessing  practised 
by  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cjjurch,  which  is  called  auricular  con- 
fession. 

AuiiiGRAPii'Y,  s.  writing  with  gold. 

Aur'ist,  s.  one  who  professes  to  cure  dis- 
orders of  the  ear. 

AuRo'iiA,  s.  in  poetry  J  the  morning  twi- 
light. 

Auro'ra  Borea'lis,  s.  commonly  called 
**  The  Northern  Lights ^^  a  luminous  me- 
teor occasionally  visible  in  the  northern 
Lemisphere.  It  affords  a  very  brilliant  and 
beautifully-coloured  light,  supposed  to  re- 
sult from  the  mo  vement  of  electricity  through 
the  air. 

Ausculta'tion,  s.  the  art  of  discovering 
the  nature  of  diseases  by  internal  sounds 
proceeding  from  the  region  of  the  breast. 

Aus  tral,  a.  tending  to  the  south;  hence 
the  countries  south  of  Asia  are  termed 
Australasia. 

Au'to-biog'raphy,  5.  the  history  of  a 
person  written  by  himself. 

Au'tocrat,  s.  a  despotic  prince. 

Au'tograph,  s.  an  original  manuscript ; 
the  handwriting  of  any  person. 

Autom'aton,  s.  a  figure  to  which  motion 
is  given  by  means  of  wheels,  springs,  and 
weights. 

Av'alanche,  s.  an  increasing  mass  of 
snow  which,  failing  of  due  support,  is 
pushed  down  a  declivity  by  its  own  weight, 
and  precipitated  into  the  valleys  beneath, 
where  it  often  destroys  forests  and  villages, 
buries  men  and  cattle,  and  sometimes  fills 
up  the  rivers  and  stops  their  courses. 

Ava'tar,  s,  a  change  ;  the  term  used  by 
the  Hindoos  to  express  an  incarnate  descent 
of  the  supposed  god  Vishnu  upon  earth, 
nine  of  which  descents    are  held    to    be 


made,  while  the   tenth    is  yet  to 


alreadv 
come. 

Av'erage,  s.  the  results  from  an  eoual 
division  of  several  sums  added  together  ;  in 
coDunerce^  a  duty  paid  by  merchants. 

Aver'ment,  5.  establishment  by  evidence. 

Aver'nian,  a.  pertaining  to  the  lake 
Avernus,  in  Italy,  the  water  of  which  is 
poisonous ;  the  word  is  used  Jiguraticely  in 
reference  to  the  receiving,  or  "drinking 
in,"  dangerous  sentiments  and  opinions. 

A'viARY,  s.  a  place  enclosed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  and  feeding  birds. 

Avoirdupois  ,  or  Averdupois',  s.  the 
weight  most  commonly  in  use,  containing 
sixteen  ounces  to  the  pound. 

Awl,  s.  a  sharp  instrument  to  make 
holes. 

Awn'ing,  s.  a  covering  spread  to  keep  off 
heat  or  wet. 

Ax'iOM,  s.  a  self-evident  truth ;  that 
which  cannot  be  made  plainer  by  demon- 
stration. 

Ax'iFORM,  a.  in  the  form  of  an  axis. 

Ax'is,  s.  a  line  passing  directly  throusb 
the  centre  of  anything  that  revolves  on  it. 
The  word  used  by  itself  generally  moans 
either  axis  of  Rotation,  or  axis  of  Symr)ictry. 
An  axis  of  rotation,  or  revolution,  is  the 
line  about  which  a  body  turns  ;  an  axis  of 
symmetry  is  a  line  on  both  sides  of  which 
the  parts  of  the  body  are  disposed  in  the 
same  manner,  so  that  whatever  distance  it 
extends  in  one  direction  from  the  axis,  it 
extends  as  far  in  the  direction  exactly  op- 
posite. 

Az'iMUTH,  s.  the  azimuth  of  the  sun,  or 
any  star,  is  an  arch  between  the  meridian 
of  the  place  and  any  given  vertical  line. 
This  is  also  the  name  of  an  astronomical 
instrument. 

Azo'te,  5.  called  also  Nitrogen^  is  one  of 
the  substances,  or  gases,  of  which  the  atmo- 
spheric air  is  composed.  It  is  destructive 
of  life,  and  will  extinguish  flame. 

Az'ure,  a.  of  a  bright  blue  colour ;  sky- 
coloured. 

B. 

Bacchana'lian,  s.  a  devotee  to  Bacchus, 
the  god  of  wine  ;  a  drunken  reveller. 

Bac'chic,  a.  drunken,  mad  with  strong 
drink. 

Bach'elor,  s.  an  unmarried  man ;  one 
who  takes  his  first  degree  at  a  University, 
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Back'stays,  s.  ropes  ■which  keep  the 
masts  of  Vessels  from  pitching  forwards. 

Bail,  s.  sureties  who  undertake  to  pro- 
duce, at  a  certain  time  and  place,  a  person 
charged  with  an  oiFence. 

Bail  ipf,  s.  an  officer  who  puts  in  force 
an  arrest;  a  keeper,  steward,  ©r  super- 
intendent. 

Bail'iwick,  5.  the  jurisdiction,  or  district, 
of  a  bailiff. 

Balce'xa,  s.  the  scientific  name  for  the 
whale  tribe. 

Bal'cony,  s.  a  small  gallery  of  wood  or 
stone  on  the  outside  of  a  house. 

Bald'erdash,  s.  tinj'thing  jumbled  to- 
gether witkout  judgment. 

Bal  DRIC,  s.  a  girdle  ;  a  belt ;  a  band  ; 
the  zodiac. 

Balea'ric,  a,  pertaining  tr»  the  islands 
of  Majorca  and  Minorca  (the  Balearic 
isles). 

Balk,  s.  (in  building)  a  beam  or  rafter. 

Bal'lad,  5.  a  common  or  trifling  song ; 


m  mz^sic,  a  short  air 


Bal'last,  s.  any  heavy  material  placed 
in  a  ship's  hold,  with  the  object  of  sinking 
iier  deeper  in  the  water,  and  of  thereby 
rendering  her  capable  of  carrying  sail  wiih- 
out  danger  of  being  overset. 

Bal'let,  s.  a  theatrical  representation* 
in  which  a  story  is  told  by  signs  and  ges- 
tures, accompanied  by  suitable  music, 
liancing,  scenery,  and  other  accessories. 

Ballis'tics,  s.  the  science  of  throwing 
missive  weapons  by  means  of  an  engine. 

Balloo'x,  s.  a  globe  made  of  silk  or  other 
material,  rendered  air-tight  by  a  varnish, 
and  filled  with  hydrogen  or  other  gas,  which 
being  specifically  lighter  than  the  atmo- 
sphere, causes  it  to  float  in  the  air.  To  this 
ball  a  car  is  attached,  in  M'hich  those  who 
dare  trust  themselves  to  a  voyage  in  the 
air  sometimes  rise  to  a  considerable  height. 

Bal'lot,  s.  a  little  ball.  The  word  is 
used  to  describe  a  mode  of  voting  employed 
upon  occasions  where  it  is  considered  de- 
sirable to  preserve  secrecy  in  regard  to  the 
opinion  of  each  voter. 

Bal'neary,  s.  a  bathing-room,  a  bath. 

Balsam'ic,  a.  mitigating,  softening,  heal- 
ing ;  s.  a  warm,  oily,  soothing  medicine. 

Bal'tic,  s.  relating  to  the  sea  so  called. 

Bal'uster,  5.  a  small  pillar  or  coluiiin  ; 
the  wooden  rails  on  the  stairs  of  a  house 
(miscalled  Banisters). 

Balustra'de,  s.  a  row  of  small  pillars. 

Bamboo',  s.  an  Indian  cane,  or  large  reed. 

Ban,  s.  a  public  notice  ;  a  curse,  an  inter- 
diction. 


\      Bana'xa,  s,  a  kind  «f  plantain  tree. 
!      Band,  s.  in  Architecture,  a  flat  mould- 
ing, with  a  vertical  face,  slightly  projecting 
beyond  the  curved  face  of  any  moulding  or 
part  of  edifice  to  which  it  is  attached. 

Bandan'a,  s.  a  species  of  silk  hand- 
kerchief. 

Band'elet,  s.  a  flat  moulding  ;  a  littL© 
band,  or  fillet. 

Bank'rupt,  s  (from  bancus,  the  table  or 
counter  ofa  tradesman,  and  ruptus,  hrokenj^ 
literally,  a  broken  tradesman  ;  a  merchant 
or  trader  whose  property  and  eflects,  on  his 
becoming  insolvent,  are  administered  and 
distributed  for  the  benefit  of  all  his  creditors, 
under  the  regulations  of  the  statutes  called 
"  Bankrupt  Laws." 

Ban'xVer,  s.  a  piece  of  drapery  attached 
to  the  upper  part  of  a  pole  or  staff.  It  is 
used  as  a  standard,  or  flag,  and  is  in  some 
way  indicative  ©f  dignity,  rank,  or  com- 
mand, whether  used  in  the  field  in  time  of 
war,  or  in  processions,  &c.,in  time  of  peace, 
in  connection  with  civil  or  religious  affairs. 

Ban'neret,  5.  an  English  name  of  dig- 
nity, now  nearly  extinct. 

Ban'nock,  5.  a  loaf  or  cake  of  oatiKcal. 

Bar,  s.  (in  Music)  a  perpendicular  line 
drawn  through  the  staff,  dividing  a  piece  of 
music  into  certain  equal  portions  or  mea- 
sures, in  order  to  render  its  execution  more 
easy.     Double  Bars  mark  a  conclusion. 

Bar'bacan,  or  Barbican,  s.  in  ancient 
fortification,  was  usually  a  small  round 
tower,  for  the  station  of  an  advanced  guard, 
placed  just  before  the  outward  gate  of  the 
castle  yard.  In  cities  or  towns  the  bar- 
bacan  was  a  watch-tower  placed  on  some 
important  point  of  the  line  of  defence.  The 
term  was  likewise  used  for  a  narrow  open- 
ing in  the  wall  of  a  city  or  castle,  through 
which  arrows  and  darts  were  cast  out. 

Barbar'ic,  a.  foreign,  rude,  uncivilized  ; 
after  the  manner  of  barbarians. 

Bard'ic,  a.  relating  to  the  bards  or  poets. 

Baril'la,  s.  an  alkaline  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  ash  of  sea  weed,  and  for- 
merly much  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  soap  and  glass  ;  but  common  rock  salt 
has  now  nearly  superseded  its  use. 

Barm,  s,  yeast,  used  to  cause  bread  to 
rise,  feecr  to  ferment,  &c. 

Barom'eter,  s.  (from  the  Greek  words 
signifying  the  measurer  of  weight) ,  an  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  weight  or  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere.  Sometimes  called 
a  toeather-glass.  The  air  presses  on  a 
column  of  mercury,  which  is  an  elastic  sub- 
stance, and  indicates,  by  its  rising  or  fall- 
ing, any  change  which  the  atmosphere 
undergoes 
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TAXES  AND  THE'- WORKING  CLASSES. 


We  lately  directed  the  thoughts  of  our  readers  to  the  Tax  on  Paper  as  a  tax  on  in- 
dustry and  knowledge,  and  one  bearing  very  heavily  upon  the  working  classes.  There 
will  doubtless  be  a  very  great  eiFort  to  have  it  removed.      But  there  are  other  taxes 
r.lso  which  press  with  great  weight  upon  the  country,  and  each  individual,  or  body 
of  individuals,  will  strive  to  be  released  from  the  burden  which  is  most  felt  by  the 
parties  making  a  move.     It  is  just  possible,  too,  that  the  Government  may  have  its 
agents  to  urge   on  these   conflicting  claims,  that  it  may  escape  from  the  duty  of 
reducing  the  revenue  except  in  some  paltry  way.      We  once  heard  of  a  magician 
who  boasted  that  he  could  make   any  kind  of  weather.     He  could  send  rain,  or 
sunshine,  or  frost,  or  snow,  or  refreshing  zephyrs.     Such  at  least  was  his  boast ; 
and  you  may  be  siu-e  that  he  had  plenty  of  applications  from  every  quarter.     One 
wanted  a  fine  day  to  sow  his  seed  or  take  a  pleasure  trip  ;  while  another  had  sown 
his  field  a  few  days  ago,  and  w^as  very  importunate  that  there  might  be  sent  imme- 
diately some  fertilizing  showers  that  vegetation  might  proceed.     The  sickly,  and 
especially  the  rheumatic  folks,  were  a  great  torment  to  him.     For  one  was  put  on 
the  rack  with  the  cold  and  the  other  with  the  heat,  and  therefore  could  of  course 
never  be  reconciled.     This  man  blamed  his  stars  that  he  was  not  born  at  the  North 
Pole,  and  the  other  thought  that  the  only  paradise  on  earth  must  lie  somewhere 
between  the  tropics.     The  weather-maker,  who  \Tas  a  great  hypocrite  and  deceiver, 
released  himself  from  the  dangerous  experiment  of  having  his  skill  tested  by  ad- 
dressing his  numerous  applicants,  and  saying  :  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  soon  as 
you  can  all  agree  as  to   the  kind  of  weather  you  would  wish  to  have,  I  am  your 
humble  servant  to  grant  your  request."     The  suppliants  met,  and  met,  and  met 
again,  but  could  never  come  to  any  agreement — the  selfish,  the  pleasure -takers,  the 
sickly,   and  the  rheumatic  could  not  be  reconciled ;    and  therefore  the  sorcerer 
maintained  his  reputation  as  a  very  benevolent  and  powerful  being,  who  would 
most  cheerfully  have  gratified  his  votaries,   if  there  had  been  any  possibility  of 
pleasing  them  all.     It  has  been  hinted  that  he  had  a  good  many  agents,   who 
shared  in  the  plunder  of  his  legerdemain,  and  that  he  paid  these  well  to  use  everj^ 
effort  to  prevent  the  applicants  from  ever  coming  to  any  harmonious  conclusion. 

Now  we  have  at  present  in  our  House  of  Commons  a  host  of  political  magicians, 
with  the  Premier  at  their  head.  They  are  the  most  obliging  gentlemen  in  the 
world.  Oh,  how  they  long  to  accommodate  the  country  with  a  reduction  of  taxation  t 
They  almost  weep  over  our  fiscal  burdens,  and  especially  feel  for  those  oppressed 
mortals,  the  working  classes  !  and  would  gladly  relieve  us  all  if  we  would  but 
agree.  "There,  alas  !  is  the  rub."  We  are  so  divided  already,  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  so  perfectly  and  exquisitely  impartial,  that  to  please  all  it  is  compelled  to 
please  none  ;  or  perhaps,  better  than  all,  to  reduce  the  taxes  which  chiefly  press  upon 
the  nobility  and  gentry  ;  many  of  whom  have  generally  made  it  one  supreme  object 
of  their  existence  to  pay  as  few  taxes  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  to  draw  very 
largely  from  the  national  exchequer  for  the  support  of  themselves,  their  sons,  sons- 
in-law,  nephews,  and  cousins.  Taxation  among  us  has  always  been  a  trade.  Num- 
bers of  men  go  to  Parliament  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  money.  It  is  as  much 
a  pecuniary  affair  as  manufacturing  shoes,  hats,  broad  cloth,  or  calico.    It  is  true 
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the  gentlemen  who  engage  in  this  national  plunder  are  said  to  be  ^''  (jcnilemen^^* 
**  honourables,  and  right  honourables,"  who  for  the  mostx)art  are  said  to  have  retired 
from  business.  They  are  often  such  independent  souls,  that  they  will  promise 
nothing  to  their  constituents.  They  have,  forsooth,  no  principles,  and  ihey  therefore 
pledge  themselves  to  none.  We  beg  pardon — they  have  one  principle,  which  is  to 
attend  to  "Number  One,"  and  to  that  they  adhere  with  the  utmost  consistency. 
Now,  as  high  taxation  to  these  gentlemen  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  it  is 
possible,  we  say,  that  efforts  will  be  made  to  sow  discord  among  the  people, 
that  the  Government  may  escape  by  doing  as  little  as  possible. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  past  years  many  of  the  disturbances  which  occurred 
were  greatly  promoted  by  G-overnment  agents.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
*'  Calthorpe-street  Conspiracy,"  and  with  many  others  ;  and  it  came  out  on  the 
late  Chartist  trials,  that  one  of  the  wretches  who  appeared  as  a  witness  had  been 
secretly  paid  his  two  pounds  a  week  to  drive  the  JDOor  fellows  whom  he  betrayed  to 
rebellion.  So,  in  the  present  instance,  it  is  just  possible  that  needy  men  may  seek 
to  obtain  a  living  by  haranguing  audiences  in  favour  of  the  reduction  of  this  or 
that  particular  tax — some  of  them,  comparatively,  of  trifling  inconvenience — and 
so  prevent  the  people  from  making  one  grand,  united,  simultaneous  effort  for  the 
repeal  of  those  imposts  which  press  most  unjustly  and  most  sorely  on  the  masses. 
In  addition  to  this,  it  is  most  likely  that  advantage  will  be  taken  of  the  outcry 
against  the  recent  *'  Papal  Aggression  "  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  public,  and 
to  divert  their  minds  from  those  topics  which  are  of  paramount  importance,  and 
which  bear  immediately  and  directly  upon  their  social  comforts  and  their  true 
elevation. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  to  do  in  the  midst  of  this  Babel  of  opinions, 
and  these  swarms  of  harpies  which  beset  us  on  all  sides  ?  Not  to  sit  down  and  be 
inactive,  you  may  be  sure.  Truth  and  right  can  always  supply  us  with  principles 
Avhich  are  perfectly  impregnable  ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  respect  to  our 
national  revenues.  Taxes  to  he  just  and  equitable  must  he  diuect.  Taxation  is 
political  insurance ;  and  it  is  a  perfect  moral  rule  that  every  one  should  pay  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  property  insured.  You  would  think  it  a  strange  thing 
that  a  man  who  insures  a  house  worth  only  £100  should  pay  the  same  as  the  person 
w^ho  insures  one  worth  £1,000  or  £10,000.  And  you  would  deem  it  still  far  more 
reprehensible  if  there  was  a  sliding- scale  of  premiums  and  the  price  was  raised  in 
proportion  to  the  poverty  of  an  individual,  and  decreased  in  proportion  to  his  wealth  ! 
Of  course,  the  man  who  has  property  worth  a  thousand  a  year  can  much  bettei- 
afford  to  pay  his  insurance  than  the  one  who  is  worth  only  £100.  But  the  taxa- 
tion of  our  country  is  so  regulated  that  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  the  least  shall 
pay  the  largest  per  centage  from  their  incomes.  And  this  arises  from  the  iniquitous 
custom  of  indirect  taxation.  Of  many  taxed  articles  the  poor  man  consumes  as 
much  as  the  rich,  and  has  therefore  to  pay  the  same  amount  of  duty,  although  his 
means  are  so  much  smaller.  This  sum,  remember,  that  the  poor  labourer  pays,  he 
pays  for  the  protection  of  his  person  and  property ;  and  the  rich  man  pays  for  the 
same.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  put  a  value  upon  men's  bodies  and  souls  here,  a'^ 
the  Americans  do  upon  their  slaves,  and  that  the  rich  man's  body  and  soul  are  of 
the  same  value  as  those  of  the  working  man  :  say,  for  example,  that  each  person, 
if  about  to  be  sold,  would  fetch  in  the  market  £100;  but  that  the  squire  has  pro- 
perty to  the  amount  of  £10,000  a  year,  and  that  the  poor  labourer  is  worth  only 
£2oayear.     You  will  then  have  to  insure,  on  the  one  hand,  £100 -1- £10,000  j 
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nd,  on  the  other  £100-l-£2o— that  is,  you  have  £10,100  against  £120.  Now, 
vc  ask  whether  it  is  not  too  bad  that  the  £12^  should  pay  in  the  same  proportion 
or  its  protection  as  the  £10,100. 

But  there  is  another  point  here  deserving  of  particular  notice.     It  is  said  that  in 
England  our  taxes  amount  on  an  average  to  about  £2  10s.  a  head  per  annum ;  and 
o  pay  his  proportion  of  the  public  revenue  the  poor  man  is  taxed  an  immense  per- 
:entage,  whilst  the  rich  man,  with  his  £10,000  a  year,  pays  a  comparativehj  trifling 
,um.     Is  there  a  human  being  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  but  would  cry  shame  at  this 
.ystem  of  injustice  and  cruelty  ?     And  yet  this  oppressive  inequality  must  contmue 
o  long  as  our  present  mode  of  "  Indirect  Taration"  remains.     Justice  and  humanity 
leniand  that  every  person  should  pay  according  to  the  amount  of  wealth  that  he 
las  at  stake,  and,  thsrefore,  that  the  rich  should  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  their 
ubstance.     And,  further,  it  shows  a  great  want  of  moral  principle  that  these  gen- 
lemen  of  property  do  not  come  forward  and  offer  voluntarily  and  cheerfully  to  bear 
heij.  just  proportion  of  the  taxes  of  the  country,  especially  as  they  have  so  much 
vealth  to  be  protected.     It  has  long  been  argued  that  the  Property  Qualification^ 
s  necessary  to  insure  respectable  and  equitable  members  of  Parliament,  but  ourr 
system  of  taxation  shows  that  these  gentlemen  have  carried  on  for  ages  a  constant. 
3lan  of  spoliation,  which  has  crippled  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  especially." 
)ppressed  the  mechanic  and  the  peasant. 

That  our  present  mode  of  levying  taxes  injures,  to  an  enormous  degree,  the  in*— 
iustry  and  resources  of  the  country  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  will  look  at- 
)ur  tariff  of  duties.     We  have  already  shown  that  the  tax  on  paper,  directly  or  in- 
lirectly,  affects  the  interests  of  thousands  of  the  working  classes.     The  same  is  the 
;ase  with  advertisements.     There  is  no  doubt  that  advertisements  would  be  trebled 
f  this  impolitic  tax  were  abolished  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  newspapers  would  be 
^really  multiplied ;  and  thus  labour  in  this  department  would  be  vastly  increased. 
A.nd  further,  articles  more  extensively  announced  would  have  a  larger  sale  ;  and^ 
IS  a  result,  there  would  be  an  immense  impetus  given  to  trade.     Were  the  duty  on. 
iOap  removed,  more  soap  would  be  used ;  and  here,   again,  the  country  would  be 
Denefited,  and  especially  the  working  classes,  by  an  increased  manufacture,  and  a. 
greater  demand  for  hands.  Had  we  space  and  time,  it  would  be  possible  to  show  that, 
there  is  scarcely  "  an  Indirect  Tax^'  but  in  some  way  or  other  is  an  injury  to  the 
country,  and  particularly  to  the  labour,  the  wages,  and  the  rights  of  the  working: 
asses.   Had  a  Government  risen  up  with  the  intention  of  burdening  its  operatives 
with  heavy  customs  and  duties,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  fixed  resolution  to 
limit,  as  far  as  possible,  their  ability  to  raise  them,  it  could  hardly  have  succeeded 
better  than  by  adopting  our  system  of  taxation. 

And  it  must  be  remembered,  that  all  this  has  been  done  by  the  Commons — our 
professed  representatives.     Neither  the  Monarch  nor  the  Lords  imposes  our  taxes. 
The  Commons  are,  therefore,  the  causes  of  this  national  injustice.     Government 
spies  and  agitators  may  endeavour  to  lead  the  people  to  cast  the  blame  upon  the  sove- 
reign or  the  nobility,  that  they  may  tempt  reformers  to  use  treasonable  language, 
and  involve  themselves  in  state  prosecutions.     But  the  masses  must  no  longer  be 
misled.      They  must   engrave   this  deeply  upon  their  heart   of  hearts,   that  the* 
Commons  are    the   originators    and   perpetrators    of   our    burdens    and    opprcs-- 
sions.     They  impose,  collect,  and  spend,  or  waste,  the  taxes.     They  make  taxa- 
tion unequal,  they    cripple   our    trade,    and   hinder   the   nation   from    enjoying 
almost  boundless  prosperity.     There  should,  therefore,  be  an  instant  demand  for 
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*' Direct  Taxation"  and  **  Parliamentauy  Refoum."  And  in  this  eJBfort  every 
working  man  and  woman  should  cordially  unite.  Let  our  senatorial  despots  b^ifir; 
sent  home  to  their  gambling  and  hunting.  Let  Paper  Duties,  Window  Taxes*  »)f 
Assessed  Taxes,  Soap  Duties,  and  all  Excise  or  Custom-house  Duties  be  swept '*^. 
away  ;  and  instead  of  these  let  the  property  of  the  country  pay  all  the  expense^  J" 
necessary  to  insure  its  protection  ;  and  then  the  energies  of  our  national  industry^  ^ 
no  longer  bound  by  state  fetters,  shall  attain  all  that  vigour  and  prosperity  which  fc 
it  is  so  eminently  adapted  to  enjoy. 


LEAVES  FEOM  THE  DIARY  OF  A  POOR  SCHLOOLM  ASTER. 


December  26th. — The  body  has  not  been 
found.  I  did  not  hear  until  to-day  of  the 
papers  which  the  poor  boy  appeared  so 
anxious  to  save.  They  say  that  he  was 
heard  to  exclaim  with  a  despairing  voice, 
"  I  have  lost  them ! "  just  before  he  sunk. 
He  held  them  between  his  teeth,  probably  in 
the  vain  hope  of  keeping  them  dry.  What 
could  they  be  ?  My  curiosity  suggests 
many  ideas.  Perhaps  some  last  letter  of 
his  mother's;  perhaps  a  little  money.  God 
only  knows  I  In  the  idea  that  it  might  be 
money,  some  of  the  men  were  additionally 
eager  in  their  search.  I  confess  to  a  desire 
to  know  myself. 

27th. — Had  a  strange  dream  or  vision  last 
night.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  daybreak 
as  of  a  summer's  morning.  A  sunny  mist 
of  an  opal  colour  appeared  to  fill  my  cham- 
ber, gathering  around  my  bed,  at  the  foot 
of  which  lay  a  brightness  as  of  noon-day, 
and  amid  this  gradually  revealed  them- 
selves, as  if  fashioned  of  light,  two  figures, 
the  strange  boy  and  a  woman  of  resplendent 
beauty.  The  boy  had  the  same  countenance, 
but  beautiful  exceedingly  ;  and  the  woman 
held  him  by  the  hand.  They  looked  at  me 
with  an  expression  of  divine  love ;  and  I 
seemed  to  hear,  although  not  by  outward 
speech,  these  words :  '*  These  are  mother 
and  son ;  she  was  the  schoolmaster's 
daughter,  of  whom  thou  hast  heard." 
The  knowledge  thus  conveyed  brought 
with  it  no  astonishment,  but  a  calm  cer- 
tainty, as  of  eternal  truth. 

*'  Yes,"  I  seemed  to  myself  to  say,  **  thou 
art  the  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Day,  and  this 
is  thy  son  ;  and  it  is  now  well  with  you." 

"  It  is  well,"  she  repUed.  With  that  all 
disappeared,  and  I  awoke.  It  was  pitch- 
dark  in  my  room.  I  sat  up  in  bed,  and 
looked  round,  for  the  impression  of  my 
dream  was  still  as  strong  on  my  mind  as 
reality  itself;  but  there  was  nothing. 

Perhaps  this  singular  dream  or  vision  was 
but  the  effect  of  my  excited  feelings,  for 
the  loss  of  the  boy  has  troubled  me  much. 
Perhaps     supernatural     appearances,     so 
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called,  are  the  deepest  of  truths,  and  I  have 
been  privileged  to  have  the  secrets  of  the 
grave  laid  open  before  me,  to  behold  the 
dead,  or,  mure  correctly  speaking,  the  really 
living.  I  know  not.  I  dare  not  disbelieve^ 
nor  yet  wholly  believe. 

It  may  be  so.  This  boy  may  be  the  child  *^^^ 
of  poor  Alice  Day,  and  the  papers  which  he  "')' 
was  so  anxious  to  save  might  contain  proota  ^'' 
of  this  fact.  And  I  must  confess  that  the  '^' 
expression  of  proud  reserve  which  struck  i*'' 
me  so  much  in  his  countenance,  is  not  un- 
like that  of  the  Jellicos.  What  wou 
have  been  the  consequence  had  he  lived  M'' 
and  asserted  his  claim  of  parentage  on  the  ^P^ 
Squire  ?  God  only  know^s  !  But  he  needs  f"^'^ 
no  earthly  father  now.  The  Great  Father  fl«i^; 
of  all  has  taken  him  home — has  provided^l^'^ 
for  him  among  the  angels.  The  subject  J^^^ 
can  matter  to  no  one  now.  I  therefore  rto  tl 
shall  not  speak  of  my  dream,  for  there  are  fo^c 
many  Sadducees  even  in  a  poor,  ignorant  «i^i^'^ 
place  like  Moreton.  In  these  pages  and  in  ss^kh 
the  faithful  chronicle  of  my  memory  let  it  inllc  i 
alone  remain.  uwn 

30th.— This  day  the  body  was  found.  A  de^™ 
boy  who  was  on  his  way  to  Kirkton  this 'tat  ? 
morning  ran  back  to  the  village  with  the  fel 
news  that  he  could  see  the  poor  drowned  ol)«(i) 
lad's  shoes  near  the  bank  under  the  icejond- 
He  was  taken  out  and  carried  to  the  Nag's  mi  1 
Head,  near  Widow  Marshall's.  I  went  downi  lystci 
to  see  him  ;  he  was  laid  on  a  board  in  thfl  net; 
great  club-room,  and  the  coroner's  inquesi  * 
was  held  about  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  Apri 
body  -was  as  fresh  and  the  countenance  asioysbi 
undisfigured  as  if  he  were  lying  in  a  dee^liai  n 
and  placid  sleep.  This  was  astonishing  tojiirecs, 
all,  and  Mr.  Hatheral,  the  coroner,  who  hasimd^e 
lately  lost  a  son,  a  fine  lad  of  twelve,  wasUniv: 
so  much  affected  at  the  sight,  as  to  beiwirirn: 
unable  to  speak  for  some  time.  As  foilieTer 
myself  it  was  more  than  I  could  bear.  J  kkli  ] 
stayed  but  a  short  time  in  the  room,  and.i  mii 
cutting  off  a  lock  of  his  dark  hair,  returnec|  ft^e' 
home,  when  I  spent  some  time  in  Scripture«i  rhuii 
reading,  which  I  always  find  consolatory  tc  Wvi' 
my  spirits.  lie  r 
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Slst, — The   last  day  of  the   year.      This 
eins:  the  alternate  Sunday  when  there  was 

0  afternoon  service,  the  poor  lad's  funeral 
as  ordered  for  three  o'clock.  It  was  a 
arish  funeral  of  course;  but  what  did  that 
latter  ?  I,  who  had  been  privileged  to  see 
re  spirit  in  its  blessedness,  could  not 
lourn  that  his  poor  perishable  remains 
ere  unattended  to  their  last  resting-place 
Y  worldly  pomp.  Nevertheless,  I  paid 
alf-a-crown  to  Mr.  Coates,the  undertaker, 
T  the  use  of  a  pall,  and  I  and  the  Widow 
larshall  agreed  to  see  the  poor  body  laid 
?cently  in  the  earth.  The  funeral  was 
)mewhat  later  than  was  intended,  owing 

a  farmer's  funeral  from  Heathlands, 
hich  was  to  take  place  first,  being  after 
me.     The  Sunday  scholars,  therefore,  were 

1  out,  and  thronged  about  the  Nag's  Head 
)or  to  see  it  move  off.  I  went  out  to 
lem  and  spoke  a  few  words  about  the  poor 
d  who  had  come  a  stranger  among  them, 
ily,   as  it  were,  to  give  proof  of  a  noble 

art  and  noble  self-sacrifice,  and  then  to 
e.  Some  of  the  children,  the  girls  espe- 
ally,  seemed  much  affected  ;  I  marshalled 
lem,  therefore,  in  a  little  order,  for  the 
)ffin  just  then  same  out,  and  they  followed 
twos  and  twos,  Mrs.  Marshall  and  I 
•inging  up  the  rear.  I  had  on  my  best 
ack  suit,  and  she  wore  mourning,  which 
le  had  borrowed,  so  that  it  was  a  respect- 
)le  funeral. 

Just  as  we  got  out  of  Nag's  Head-lane 
rto  the  main  street  the  Squire's  carriage 
ovc  up  ;  he  was  going  out,  and  two  gen- 
emen  were  with  him.  Our  little  funeral  pro- 
ssion  stopped  the  way,  and  his  coachman 
ailed  up.  The  Squire  seemed  in  a  very 
lerry  humour,  and  putting  his  head  out  of 
le  window  asked  Tim  Stevens,  the  barber, 
hat  sort  of  a  funeral  that  was?  Tim  re- 
lied that  it  was  only  a  poor  lad  whom 
ibody  knew,  that  had  been  drowned  in  the 
3nd — that  was  all !  The  Squire  drove  on, 
id  I  pondered  seriously  on  the  singular 
lystcries   of  life.     There  father   and  son 

let ;  where  would  their  next  meeting  be  ? 
******* 

April  12th. — The  swallows  are  come.  The 
Dys  brought  me  word  that  one  and  another 
ad  seen  them  singly,  or  in  twos  and 
irees.  The  spring  this  year  is  steady 
id  genial,  and  full  of  amenities.  Worked 
I  my  garden,  this  being  half-holiday.  The 
rimroses  which  I  set  under  the  nut  hedge 
re  very  beautiful,  and  the  wild  red  variety 
hich  I  brought  out  of  the  fields  last  spring 
ourishes  well.  I  will  plant  many  more 
f  these  roots,  as  well  as  of  the  oxslip, 
hich  likes  my  garden  greatly.  It  is  not 
tcry  wild  flower  that  can  bear  cultivation  ; 
le  whole  tribe  of  orchises,  for  instance, 
?ems  to  resiot  human  endeavours,  while  the 


primrose  and  oxslip,  end  a  few  others,  take 
all  in  a  kindly  spirit,  and  make  gracious  re- 
turns. I  have  mentioned  to  the  boys  my 
wish  for  these  flowers. 

16th. — My  desire  to  have  some  roots  of  the 
red  primrose  has  led  to  a  singular  discovery. 
Surely  we  are  only  agents  in  the  hand  of  a 
mighty  Power,  and  our  lightest  wishes  tend 
to  purposes,  and  are  linked  with  effects,  of 
which  we  ourselves  have  not  the  remotest 
idea. 

I  worked  in  my  garden  as  usual  this 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  when  I  considered 
my  day's  work  about  done,  and  was  sum- 
moned by  Becky  to  tea,  the  true  interest 
of  the  day  only  just  began.  Tim  Stevens 
and  Jack  Bartlett,  to  whom  every  close  and 
dingle  in  the  parish  are  known,  brought  me 
a  basket  full  of  red  primrose  and  oxslip 
roots,  which  I  immediately  planted.  They 
had  taken  with  them  an  old  basket  for  that 
purpose,  in  the  bottom  of  which,  it  being 
full  of  holss,  they  had  laid  some  old  written 
paper  to  keep  the  soil  from  falling  through. 
There  has  ever  been  a  great  fascination  to 
me  in  written  paper.  Having  set  my  roots, 
therefore,  with  which  I  was  well  pleased,  I 
took  out  the  damp  and  crumpled  paper, 
which  having  carefully  freed  from  mould,  I 
laid  on  the  hearth  to  dry  while  I  drank  my 
tea.  It  is  a  folio  sheet  of  paper,  closely 
written  over  in  a  woman's  hand,  and  appeai:;s 
to  be  a  letter  or  narrative,  but  without 
either  beginning  or  end,  and  portions  of  it, 
from  apparent  exposure  to  weather  or  other 
rough  usage,  are  quite  illegible.  Beginning 
at  once  with  the  first  word,  the  middle  of  a. 
sentence,  I  write  down  as  follows:  — 

*'  nor  can  be  convinced  but  that  I  an> 
your  wedded  wife,  a.lthough  I  am  an  out- 
cast, and  have  been  suffered  to  perisli  in 
want.  In  this  belief  I  die.  My  heart  is 
broken ;  but  that  cannot  signify  to  him 
who  has  allowed  things  to  go  on  as  they 
have  done.  0  Charles !  let  me  recall  the 
past" — (here  many  lines  are  illegible) — "and 
known  only  to  God,  for  to  none  have  my 
sorrows  and  sufferings  been  revealed.  I 
was  assured  of  a  legal  marriage,  and  then, 
in  my  extremest  need,  I  received  from  you 
an  asseverated  declaration  that  I  had  been 
deceived,  and  that  I  could  make  no  legal 
claim  on  you,  but  must  live  a  dishonoured 
woman,  and  that  my  child  must  bear  the. 
stigma  of  illegitimacy.  Had  I  then  no 
cause  of  complaint?  You  blamed  me  for 
not  submitting  to  dishonour,  for  not  re- 
maining to  be  your  mistress  when  I  knew 
myself  no  longer  your  wife.  I  would  not 
receive  your  visits  on  these  terms,  and 
therefore  the  barest  means  of  subsistence 
for  me  and  my  child  were  refused."  (Again, 
a  considerable  portion  which  I  cannot  de- 
cypher.)     '*  my  applications  on  his  behalf 
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-were  scorned.  I  received  no  answers  to  my 
setters,  and  at  length  came  one  from  your 
vnfe  !  God  in  Heaven  !  why  did  I  not  be- 
come mad  ?  I  know  not.  Mad  I  must 
have  become,  or  I  should  have  committed 
suicide,  but  that  I  had  yet  a  tie  to  life  ;  and 
that  was  my  child— your  child  ! 

''  I  loved  you  in  the  young,  wonderfully 
bright  years  which  now  appear  to  me  ages 
-ago,  as  if  a  portion  of  some  former  exist- 
ence ;  loved  you  with  that  adoring,  con- 
'fiding  love  which  the  young,  humbly-born 
girl  gives  to  her  wealthy  lover.  But  still  I 
was  virtuous.  It  was  necessary  for  you  to 
•practise  the  cruellest,  the  basest  deception 
for  you  to  delude  me  into  the  belief  that  I 
was  your  wife  before  I  became  yours.  I 
saw  reason  why  our  marriage  should  be  con- 

rcealed.  Alas !  I  should  as  soon  have 
doubted  in  heaven  as  in  you.  But  v/hen  the 
true  time  for  acknowledgment  came,  when 

>no  outward  impediment  stood  longer  in  the 
•way,  and  you  were  master  of  your  own  ac- 
•UGns,  what  w-as  the  acknowledgment  as 
Tegarded  me  and  my  unborn  child  ? — that 
%ve  were  disgraced ;  that  we  had  no  legal 
hold."  (Here,  again,  many  lines  are  ef- 
faced). "  I  did  not  ask  aid  from  them,  for 
I  and  my  poor  babe  were  worse  than  hea- 
thens in  their  eyes.  We  were  literally  with- 
out friends — alone  in  the  wide  world.  I 
had  a  little  school,  and  I  endeavoured  con- 
scientiously before  God  to  do  my  duty. 
,But  my  health  failed.     For  some  time  I 

vhad  the  hope  of  a  permanent  situation  as 
teacher  of  a  large  national  school,  in  which 
i  should  have  been  well  provided  for  ;  but 
at  the  very  moment  when  I  thought  all 
settled— after  months  of  anxious  waiting — 
it  was  whispered  that  my  child  was  not 
born  in  wedlock.      God  forgive  me  !    I  had 

,  represented  myself  as  a  widow  ;  and  a 
.widow,  indeed,  I  was.     I  was  called  before 

. :  the  committee  without  the  slighest  intima- 
^^ion  of  wherefore,  and  was   desired  by   a 
grave  and  reverend  gentlemen,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  twelve  others,  to  produce  my  mar- 

,v  riage  certificate.      Prevarication  was  now 

-hopeless.  The  closest  scrutiny  was  com- 
menced. I  dared  not  deny  the  truth,  and 
with  many  tears,  though  I  never  spoke  my 
.betrayer's  nande,  stated  how  I  had  been  de- 
aceived  by  a  sham  marriage.  But  my  can- 
dour availed  nothing.  I  was  now  a  sinner 
in  two  ways.      I  was  a  mother,  though  not 

,  a  wife,  and  I  had  lied  to  the  committee  ;  I 
had  wilfully  endeavoured  to  deceive  them, 
and  to  bring  disgrace  on  their  philanthropy. 
I  stood  humbled  and  confounded  before 
them,  like  the  woman  taken  in  sin;  but 
.^herewas  no  Christ  Jesus  there  to  silence 

v-them  with  his  reproof  of  love.  Every  hand 
vflung  a  stone  at  me.  I  was  crushed  and 
.overwhelmed  j    and  I  went  from  their  pre- 


sence like  a  detected  thief.      I  had  now  nc 
only  no  friends,  but  many  enemies. 

*'  My  boy  was  now  seven.  The  Saviour 
words  seemed  spoken  in  reference  to  hint 
when  he  said  of  little  children  :  '  For 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.'  If  it  ha 
pleased  the  Divine  Justice  to  visit  my  short 
comings  and  back-slidings  with  the  ster 
condemnation  of  suffering,  he  had  mingle 
mercy  in  my  bitter  cup  in  this  child.  Beau 
tiful  was  he  in  person,  and  of  a  divin 
spirit."  (Here  follows  another  portio 
which  is  illegible  ;  and  let  me  now  bear  te: 
timony  against  myself.  I  no  longer  rea 
this  letter  with  closed  eyes.  It  was  writte 
by  Alice  Day— she  who  appeared  to  me  i 
that  wonderful  dream.  I  have,  of  a  trutljj^f 
been  singularly  mixed  up  in  this  affaii' 
This,  then,  is  the  very  paper  which  the  poo 
lad  made  such  efforts  to  save.  Perish 
could  not.  God,  in  his  inscrutable  provi 
dence,  has  saved  it  from  the  drownin 
waters,  and  sent  it  to  my  hand.  I  mus 
transcribe  the  rest,  though  the  poor  write 
meant  it  for  other  eyes  than  mine  ;  and 
must  learn  from  the  boys  in  the  mornin 
where  this  was  found,  and  if  there  yet  rt 
mains  more.     I  now  proceed.) 

"  My  health  was  wholly  gone.  The  frien 
who  had  shown  me   such  kindness  in  th 
hospital  did  not  desert  me  when  we  bot 
came  out.     We  took  a  room  together,  an 
worked  for  the  ready-made  linen  shops.    I 
order    that  no  after-discoveries  might  b  '^^ 
prejudicial  to  me  with  her,  I  told  her  th  ^f 
truth.      She  loved  me  only  the  more  for  r 
We  divided  our  little  earnings  between  u 
and  my  boy  was  a  child  to  us  both.     ShF 
was  a  much  better  workwoman  than  I,  bu 
she  was  frequently  laid  up  with  sioknes 
I  was  her  nurse,  and  then  worked  doubl 
time.     Our  life  was  a  slow  death.  For  thre 
years  we  thus  struggled  on  together,  anjnd 
then  she  fell  ill  with  opthalmia.     She  w 
removed  to  the  Opthalmic  Hospital,  and  i 
three  days  she  was  carried  off  suddenly  b 
an  acute  disease  of  which  the  doctors,  hajbtai 
not  been  aware.     Her  death  was  a  gre; 
blow.     I  had  thought  of  late  years  that 
was   grown   callous  to   suffering,   but  li< 
death  proved  it  not  to  be  so. 

"  Another  trial  came.  One  of  the  goo 
district  visitors,  to  whom  my  poverty  an 
my  willing  industry  were  known,  recori 
mended  me  as  the  female  superintendei' 
of  a  benevolent  institution  which  was  jui 
established.  My  few  long-disused  acquir< 
ments  fitted  me  for  it,  but  my  marriag 
certificate  was  again  demanded.  I  mac 
this  time  no  pretence  of  widowhood,  an 
told  the  truth,  only,  as  before,  careful] 
concealing  your  name.  But  the  trut 
testified  against   me.      The  good  distri( 
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dtor  shook  his  head  mournfully,  and  my 
me  was  not  even  proposed. 
"  Eighteen  months  now  succeed,  which 
e  but  a  tierce  and  hopeless  battle  against 
e  cruellest  ills  of  life — sickness  and 
solute  want.  Downward  and  ever  down- 
ed is  the  career  of  poverty,  if  not  in 
imc,  at  least  in  misery.  I  who  had  in 
rrner  years  prided  myself  on  beauty,  and 
whom  beauty  had  been  a  snare,  was  now 
ematurely  old  ;  my  joints  racked  with 
diviijieumatism,  and  my  lingers  incapable  of 
r(ig  )lding  the  needle  which  had  once  been  the 
eans  of  bread.  I  should  have  died  in  the 
lion  workhouse,  but  that  to  go  there  I 
lould  be  severed  from  my  child.  He  it 
as  now  who  worked.  Forei^ihteen  months 
ive  we  lived  on  his  earnings  He  knows 
ifj'ajl,  for  he  is  not  merely  a  child.  The  hard 
ralities  of  life  have  given  to  him  the 
isdom  of  maturer  years. 
"  I  v.-rite  this  with  death  before  me.  It 
the  only  legacy  I  have  to  leave  him.  I 
ive  told  him  all  the  love  which  filled  my 
)ul  for  his  father,  I  meant,  perhaps,  to 
vvaken  abhorrence  in  his  heart,  but,  like 
le  prophet  of  the  Old  Testament,  I  who 
ime  to  curse  remained  to  bless.  We  have 
oth  of  us  received  only  evil  at  your  hand, 
St  we  love  you!  Close  not,  then,  your 
eart  against  your  child! 

I  hear  that  God  has  been  pleased  to  re 
lOve  your  lawful  heir  by  death.  My  child 
an  never  till  his  place  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ; 
ut  oh !  I  beseech  you,  with  my  dying 
reath,  give  him  a  place  in  your  heart,  and 
It  him  not,  with  all  his  noble  gifts,  and 
is  generous,  self-forgetting  impulses,  be 
n  outcast  in  the  world  !  My  last  prayer 
3  God  is,  that  he  will  incline  your  neart  to 
our  child,  and  make  him  a  blessing  to  you 
-a  blessing  beyond  worldly" > 
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Here  the  manuscript  breaks  off  abruptly, 
nd,  as  it  does  not  conclude  the  sheet,  I 
imagine  that  she  died,  and  left  the  sentence 
mfinished.  The  beginning,  then,  only  is 
V'anting,  and  that  I  must  endeavour  to 
btain  it  possible. 
It  is  now  long  past  midnight.  I  am  too 
nuch  agitated  for  sleep.  I  must,  therefore, 
urn  to  my  Bible  before  I  seek  my  pillow. 

17th.  Easter  Sunday. — Rose  early  after 
^Ji  sleepless  night,  and  went  in  search  of  the 
wo  boys.  I  asked  them  where  they  had 
bund  the  paper  which  was  under  the 
lower-roots  ;  and  Stevens,  who  is  a  ready- 
;alker — perhaps  because  he  is  the  son  of  a 
)arber,who  are  proverbially nimble-tongued 
■—soon  gaveme  the  information.  He  said  he 
,vas  looking  among  the  old  edges  by  the 
ower  pond  for  reed  sparrow's  nests,  as  they 
^ere  on  their  way  to  Crab  tree  Dingle  for 
he  primroses,   when  Jack  Bartlett,    who 
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carried  the  basket,  suddenly  exclaimed  that 
he  had  forgotten  to  get  a  bit  of  paper  to  put; 
in  the  botiom  to  keep  the  soil  from  tumbling' 
through,  and  just  at  that  munient  he  saw 
some  paper  lying  among  the  dry-edge  roota^ 
so  he  picked  it  up  and  laid  it  in  the  basket 
— that  was  all.  I  did  not  wish  to  excite 
curiosity,  therefore,  after  some  further  talk 
on  casual  subjects,  I  got  them  to  describe 
the  exact  spot,  and  then  set  off  by  my  self  to 
find  what  further  waif  and  stray  might  be 
cast  up  by  the  waters  of  the  pond.  My 
search  was  more  successful  than  I  expected. 
I  found  also  among  the  dry  roots  of  the 
edge  a  little  old  pocket-book,  covered  with 
dry  mud,  and  which  having  been  saturated 
with  water,  was  now  dried  by  the  sun  and 
wind. 

I  opened  it  with  a  peculiar  sentiment  of 
awe  and  interest.     The  hands  which   last 
closed  it  were  cold  in  the  grave,  and  it  was 
itself  evidence  of  events  and  feelings  which 
had  been  mysteriously  laid  open  before  me... 
The  flap  of  the  pocket-book  was  torn,  and 
thus  the  letter  had  fallen  out;  but  the  rest 
of  the  contents  seemed  safe.     It  is   one  of 
those  "  Ladies'  Memorandum  Books"  which 
are  p   blished  every  year,  and  this   bears 
date  fourteen  years  ago,  and  contained  oc- 
casional  notings    down,    mostly   rendered- 
illegible  by  the  wet.     One  or  two,  however, 
I  can  make  out  thus  : — ".May  6.  AtKirkton- 
Miss  G.  gave  me  a  new   gingham  dress. 
It  is  pink,  and  very  pretty.     June  12.  Miss 
G.   angry  because   I   trod   on  Fan's    tail. 
Have  finished   the   mits.       Miss   G.   likesh 
them.     My  father  fetched  me  home.     26^ 
Back  again  at  Kirkton.     I  do  love  this  old 
house,  and  all  its  old  pictures  and  furniture. 
Miss   G.    cannot  do  without  me.     She  is 
very  good  today.  Have  brought  my  father's 
shirts  here  to  finish."  These  are  a  specimen 
of  the  entries  contained  in  the  book.     Evi- 
dences they  of  a  simple,  innocent,   child- 
like life.     She  knew  not  love.     The  serpent 
had  not  then  entered  her  Eden. 

The  larger  packet  contained  various 
short  but  passionate  declarations  of  love, 
bearing  date  a  year  later,  and  signed 
C.  J.  (Charles  Jellico),  and  two  others  of  a 
still  later  date,  evidently  written  after  she- 
had  illegally  become  his  wife 

I   am  tossed    and    tempested   in  mind., 
Perhaps  I   have  done    wrong    in    reading 
them.      I    think    not;    for    how  otherwise 
could    I    know  their    nature,  and    I  shall, 
make  no  unworthy  use  of  them.      But  on^- 
thing,  however,  is  clear  to  me.     The  un-- 
finished   letter  was  designed  for   Mr.  Jel- 
hco's  reading,  and  to  him  it  sliall  go.     The- 
pocket-book,  perhaps,  was  meant  only  for 
the  boy.     I  know  not ;  but  it  also  shall  go 
to  the  Squire — to  the  writer  of  those  delu- 
sive letters — to  the  destroyer  of  that  inno- 
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cent  heart  which  has  left  its  child-like 
impress  on  those  pages. 

God  has  mysteriously  put  these  things 
into  my  hands,  and  I  pray  for  His  guidance, 
and  that  I  may  not  run  in  my  own  strength. 
I  was  too  late  for  morning  service ;  and 
though  I  am  ever  unwilling  to  set  an  ex- 
ample of  absence  from  church,  yet  at  this 
moment,  when  my  hand  needed  His 
guidance,  and  my  heart  the  consolation  of 
his  love,  I  felt  the  great  outward  temple 
which  he  has  opened  all  around  us  for  his 
worship  as  the  fittest  place  for  me.  I  sate, 
therefore,  in  the  quietness  of  the  sunshiny 
meadows,  within  sight  of  the  boy's  death- 
place  and  the  father's  home,  and  laid  the 
whole  before  God,  humbly  beseeching  his 
guidance. 

In  the  afternoon  I  attended  service.  The 
text  was,  *'  Whatever  thy  hand  findeth  to 
do,  do  it  quickly,"  which  I  applied  to  my- 
self. I  will  do  quickly  the  work  which  is 
laid  upon  me. 

This  is  Easter  Sunday. — *'  Christ  is  not 
here — he  is  risen,"  were  the  words  spoken 
by  the  angels  to  the  weeping  women  who 
were  early  at  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord. 
The  dead  also  have  arisen.  Have  I  not 
had  a  blessed  evidence  of  this  ?  They  who 
on  this  earth  have  resembled  our  Lord  in 
humiliation  and  sorrow  have  like  him  arisen 
to  glory. 

0  Lord,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  mercies — 
for  the  vision  of  bliss  which  thou  didst 
vouchsafe  unto  me !  a,nd  that  I  was  counted 
worthy  to  know  thy  secret  dealings  with 
those  who  on  earth  were  thy  weeping 
children !     Amen. 

Easter  Monday. — This  being  holiday,  I 
put  on  my  Sunday  suit,  and  walked  up  to 
the  Hall.  I  felt  considerably  agitated,  as 
my  errand  was  so  strange  and  altogether 
unprecedented,  and  the  Squire,  though  well- 
disposed  towards  me,  is  not  a  man  of  easy 
access,  or  one  who  relishes  the  familiar 
approach  of  inferiors.  I  found  him,  how- 
ever, more  affable  than  usual.  He  had  just 
finished  breakfast,  and  conducted  me  into 
the  library,  where,  he  said,  he  preferred 
transacting  business.  He  seated  himself 
in  a  large  leathern  chair,  and,  pointing  to 
me  to  take  another,  turned  to  me  with  a 
laugh,  saying — 

"  Well,  Mr.  Goodman,  what  trouble  have 
you  now  in  hand  ?  Is  the  school  house 
burned  down,  or  have  the  children  the 
smallpox  ?" 

"Sir,"  I  said,  "it  is  not  a  trifle  which 
brings  me  to  you,  neither  is  it  a  laughing 
matter." 

1  here  related,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the 
history  of  the  boy's  sojourn  amongst  us, 
recalling  to  his  mind  the  funeral  which  had 
stopped  his  carriage  on  the  last  evening  of 
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the  old  year.     Without  exciting  his  suspj^io 
cions  as  to  what  my  communication  tend< 
to,  I  then  added,  that,  strange  as  it  migfcfbat 
appear,  the  papers    about  which    the  la 
living  thoughts  of  the  boy  had  been  occi 
pied,  and  which  had  come  into  my  hand 
appeared  to  have  reference  to  himself  ;  ar 
that   I  considered  it  right,  therefore,  th 
they  should  pass  direct  from  my  hands  iniiaiut 
his  own.  Iniv 

The  Squire  looked  somewhat  grave  ;  bi 
he  assumed  a  careless  air,  and,  puttin, 
forth  his  hand  to  receive  the  packet,  said- 

"  Very  good.  You  can  leave  them  wit 
me,  and  when  I  have  leisure  I  will  atteu 
to  them." 

With  this  I  took  my  leave. 

19th. — No  message  from  the  Squire, 
feel  anxious   and  p  erturbed.    I   desiie  |f 
know  the  effect  produced  on  this  hard  ma 
of  the  world  by  that  affecting  chronicle  cijfan 
suffering  caused  by  himself. 

2'6rd.  Saturday. — I'he  Squire  came  to  m^cre 
house  to-day.     I  had  just  tinished  tea  whe 
Becky  rushed  in,  all  excitement,  saying  thaliatf 
he  was  walking  in  the  garden  and  desire|jn(i] 
to  speak  with  me.  I  went  out,  well  knowin 
that  this  visit  could  have  reference  only  t 
one  subject.      Before  going  out,  howevei 
I  bade  my  servant  Becky  go   and  inquir^aik 
after  Joseph  Pudsey,  who,  though   an  ol 
man,  is  ill  of  hooping-cough — a  very  rar 
case, — for  I  wished  her  out  of  the  way  be 
fore  I  brought  the  Squire  into  the  house 
having  reason  to  suspect  her  of  listening. 

The  first  words  the  Squire  put  to  m 
were,  whether  I  had  read  the  papers  whic 
I  had  put  into  his  hand. 

I  replied  that  I  had  done  so  ;  and,  more 
over,  1  again  related  to  him  how  they  ha^ 
fallen  into  my  hands,  for  though  i  ha 
already  told  him  this  he  seemed  to  hav 
forgotten  it. 

He  said  I  had  done  very  wrong,  as  the 

ought  to  have  been  given  at  once  into  hi 

hand,  seeing  they  were  on  private  business 

and  that  of  a  serious  nature.  I  showed  him 

in  return,  how  impossible  it  would  have  bee: 

for  me  to  know  for  whom  they  were  de 

signed  unless  they  had  been  first  read,  say 

ing,  furthermore,  that  it  was  well  that  the; 

]  fell  into  my  hands  instead  of  others',  wh 

I  might  not  have  respected  their  contents  a 

s  I  had  done.     He    could  not  but    confes 

the  truth  of  my  words ;  and  then,  resting 

his  head  upon  his    hand,  sunk    in    dee] 

thought    for    sometime,    his   countenanc' 

wearing  an  air  of  deep  dejection. 

I  respected  his  feelings  too  much  t( 
break  the  silence,  and  waited  for  him  t* 
speak.  At  length  he  said  in  a  low  an< 
tremulous  voice,  "  You  are  a  man  o 
honour,  Mr.  Goodman,  and  I  believe  tha 
any  confidence  reposed  in  you  will  be  in 
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.  wiolate.     In  your  e)'es  I  appear  at  this  mo 
nent  as  a  villain  ;  few 


,  however,  are  so  bad 
^imatiDn.     I  will  now,  as  regards  this  most 


lUt  that  something  may  be  said  in  their  es- 


\,^  mhappy  affair,  relate  to   you  some    facts 

l'^'"'  vhich  have  never  before  passed  my  lips, 

. '  J  .nd  these,  though  they  may  not  excuse  me, 

i' ''  vill  prove  at  least  that  I   am  not   wholly 

^^  lardened,  and  that  I  have  not  been  without 

,   ny  own  share  of  suffering." 

,' :'    For  half  an  hour  he  spoke,  and  I  listened 

'\7  vithout  interrupting  him,  satisfied  that  not 

'"!'  >nly  are  the  wao^es  of  sin  death,  but  that  the 

11  Wit  •  • 

"  greater  the  violation  of  principle  and   the 

^^^  in  against  Knowledge,  the  severer  the 
)enalty  inflicted  by  an  accusing  conscience. 
'  pitied  the  man  whom  I  thus  saw  agonised 
>y  self-condemnation  ;  but  I  will  not  reveal, 
vill  not  commit  even  to  this  sacred  trans- 

5  "ript  of  my  life  and  my  feelings — the  agony 
>f  another,  who,  in  a  moment  of  self- forge t- 
ulness,    perhaps,  laid  bare  before  me  the 

vfecrets  of  his  own  soul. 

Father  of  love  and  mercy !  I  bless  thee 
hat  thou  leavest  none,  not  even  the  hardest 
.nd  proudest  sinner,  without  a  witness  for 

^  hee,  which  sooner  or  later  will  make  itself 
leard,  and  bring  back  the  wanderer  to 
Thee  through  the  redeeming  love  of  our 
>aviour,  Christ. 

24th. — I  am  in  a  singular  position  with 
egard  to  the   Squire.     I  know  too  much 
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regarding  him  cither  for  his  peace  or  my 
own.  I  regret  the  confidence  which  he  has 
placed  in  me  ;  he  will  soon  regret  it  himself, 
if  he  have  not  done  so  already.  It  will  be 
galling  to  a  proud  spirit  like  his,  and  he 
will  probably  seek  to  remove  me  from  this 
place. 

26th.— Becky  brings  me  word  that  the 
Squire  has  suddenly  left  the  Hall.  He  set 
off  for  London  last  night,  travelling  fast  as 
usual.  Some  think  this  has  reference  to 
his  lady,  who  is  now  in  Rome.  More  pro- 
bably, I  think,  it  is  owing  to  his  communi- 
cation to  me.  He  has,  perhaps,  left  this 
neighbourhood  for  ever. 

30th. — Letter  from  the  Squire  in  London. 
He  offers  me  his  interest  in  obtaining  the 
situation  of  master  of  a  grammar-school  ia 
Yorkshire,  the  income  of  which  is  one  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum.  I  am  taken  by 
surprise.  I  know  not  whether  this  is  meant 
by  him  as  a  punishment  or  a  reward.  I  do 
not  of  my  own  free  will  incline  to  leave  this 
place,  to  the  rising  generation  of  which  I 
am  become  greatly  attached.  Yorkshire  is 
a  land  of  strangers  to  me,  and  I  feel  as  one 
about  to  be  disinherited — yet  so  full  of  con- 
tradictory impulses  is  the  human  heart,  that 
I  do  not  feel  free  to  decline  it.  I  am  in  a  sore 
perplexity. 

0  Loud  !  I  am  in  thy  hands :  do  thou 
ffuide  me,  and  all  will  then  be  well ! 


The  Sleep  of  Plants. — The  way  in  which  sleep  is  shown  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
infinitely  more  variable  than  among  animals.  Man  throws  himself  prostrate  ;  some 
dnds  of  monkeys  lie  down  on  their  sides  ;  the  camel  places  its  head  between  the  fore-legs  ; 
ind  birds  roost  their  heads  beneath  the  wing.  Beyond  these  there  are  few  remarkable 
iifferences.  But  in  plants  there  is  no  end  to  the  curious  and  beautiful  diversity  which 
•ewards  the  seeker  after  Nature's  mysteries.  Some  plants  droop  their  leaves  at  night, 
:he  flat  part  becoming  flaccid  and  pendulous.  Others,  of  the  kind  called  *'  compound," 
is  clover  and  vetches,  close  their  leaflets  together  in  pairs,  and  occasionally  the  whole 
eaf  droops  at  the  same  time.  The  three  leaflets  of  clover  bring  their  faces  to  the  outside, 
mdso  form  a  little  triangular  pyramid,  whose  apex  is  the  point  of  union  between  the 
eaflets  and  their  stalks.  Lupines,  which  have  leaves  resembling  a  seven-fingered  hand 
ivithout  a  palm,  fold  them  together  like  a  lady's  half-closed  parasol.  Chick  weed  raises 
^ts  leaves  so  as  to  embrace  the  stem ;  and  some  species  of  lotus,  besides  many  of  its 
?legant  family,  the  Lugiminosse,  bring  them  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  protect 
the  young  flower  buds  and  immature  seed-vessels  from  the  chill  air  of  night.  These  are 
only  a  few  out  of  the  many  cases  which  could  be  instanced  of  change  of  position  in  leaves, 
whilst  in  flowers  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  variation.  The  greater  part  shut  the 
petals  at  night,  the  stalks  declining  on  one  side ;  but  there  are  some  which  roll  their 
petals  back,  and  curl  them  up  like  miniature  volutes.  The  sleep  of  such  plants  is  pro- 
bably unaccompanied  by  any  external  change.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Campanulus, 
and  other  bell-shaped  flowers.  The  four-petaled  flowers  of  Cruciferae,  it  should  have 
been  observed,  a*e  remarkably  careless  of  repose.  Their  sleep  never  appears  sound,  or 
even  constant,  for  many  successive  nights  ;  they  seem  restless,  and  in  the  morning  always 
look  dozy  and  uncomfortable.  When  flowers  are  over-blown,  or  the  plant,  if  an  annual, 
is  near  its  decay,  tVe  phenomena  of  sleep  are  very  considerably  diminished.  In  fact, 
they  are  only  seen  in  perfe  .tion  vrhen  the  growing  powers  of  the  plant  are  in  their  full 
energy.  Deciduous  trees — that  is,  such  as  cast  their  leaves  in  autumn— are  in  a  sort  of 
trance  in  the  winter  months.  Flowers,  too,  lose  their  sensibility  altogether  when  the 
period  of  fertilization  is  passed,  as  maybe  readily  seen  by  inspecting  a  field  of  daisies 
early  in  the  morning,  before  the  dew  is  off  the  grass.  The  over-blown  ones  will  be  found 
wide  open  ;  those  in  the  younger  stages  all  *' crimson- tipped,"  and  sound  asleep. 
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BRITISH   MUSEUM. 


THE  ANTELOPES. 

AYe  now  enter  on  an  examination  of  the  Zoological  collections  of  tlie  Britislil 
Museum  ;  and  first  we  look  at  the  Central  Saloon.  Here  is  found  a  great  variety  o 
Antelopes.  In  their  general  character  they  have  the  deer-like  form.  Some  of  them  J 
however,  resemble  in  appearance  the  succeeding  groups  of  the  sheep  and  goats,; 
while  a  few  indicate  other  peculiarities.  The  hair  of  the  antelopes  is  like  tliat  of 
the  deer.  The  tail  is  generally  somewhat  lengthened.  The  horns  are  not  confined 
to  the  males  only,  though  in  the  other  sex  they  are  generally  less  developed.  The« 
.greatest  part  of  the  antelopes  are  gregarious. 

These  creatures  form  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  objects  in  the 
African  Desert.  They  are  easily  alarmed,  and  dart  suddenly  off  on  observing  the 
cause  of  their  distrust ;  but,  possessing  a  great  share  of  curiosity,  tliey  make 
sudden  wheels,  and  stop  to  inspect  the  intruders,  without,  however,  allowing  tliem 
to  approach  within  reach  of  harm.  In  India  the  antelopes  hold  various  stations  ia 
the  mythology  of  the  Hindoos,  and  in  the  superstition  of  other  sects;  but  theit 
flesh  is  generally  eaten,  that  of  many  of  them  being  much  esteemed.  » 

The  Prong-horn  antelope,  which  may  here  be  inspected,  is  found  in  the  north- 
west territory  of  the  United  States.  It  has  a  graceful  form,  a  slender  head,  large 
eyes,  and  delicate  limbs.  The  horns  are  black,  and  rise  directly  upwards  and  out- 
wards, and  curve  sharply  in  towards  each  other  at  their  tips.  Sometimes  a  solitary, 
animal,  it  is  found  at  others  in  herds  of  ten  or  twelve.  Its  sight  and  sense  of  smeli 
are  acute,  and  its  speed  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  inhabitant  of  the  plains, 
although,  when  there  is  a  little  snow  on  the  ground,  it  may,  with  some  little 
management,  be  run  down  by  a  high-bred  horse.  The  Indian  hunters  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  bringing  an  antelope  within  gun-shot  by  various  stratagems — such  as 
lying  down  on  their  backs  and  kicking  their  heels  in  the  air,  holding  up  a  white  rag, 
or  clothing  themselves  in  a  white  shirt,  and  showing  themselves  only  at  intervals. 
The  curiosity  of  the  herd  is  so  much  roused  by  these  movements,  that  they  wheel 
round  the  object  of  their  attention,  and  at  length  approach  near  enough  to  enable 
the  hunter  to  make  sure  of  his  mark. 

The  Gazelle,  with  its  graceful  figure  and  beaming  eye,  has  always  been  a  favourite 
with  the  poets  of  the  East,  from  whose  writings  it  has  been  copied  into  the  pages  of 
our  northern  bards.  It  is  about  two  feet  in  height ;  its  skin  is  of  a  beautitul  light 
fawn  on  the  back,  passing  into  a  brown  band  along  the  sides,  which  forms  an 
abrupt  border  to  the  white  of  the  under  surface.  Its  lyre-shaped  horns  have 
.twelve  or  fourteen  rings  ;  they  occur  in  both  sexes,  and  by  their  form  distinguish 
,  the  group  of  antelopes  to  which  this  species  belongs,  a  group  taking  from  them  the 
name  of  the  Gazelles, 

The  Springbok  is  another  beautiful  animal  of  the  same  group.  Of  it  aivi  others 
Pringle  has  said  ;— 

**  Afar  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride, 
With  the  silent  bush-boy  alone  by  my  side; 
Away,  away  from  the  dwellings  of  men, 
By  the  wild  deer's  haunt,  by  the  buffaloes  glen  ; 
By  valleys  remote,  where  the  cribis  plays, 
Where  the  gmiy  the  gazelle,  and  the  hartbeest  graze, 
And  the  gemsbok  and  eland,  unhunted,  recline, 
By  the  skirts  of  gray  forests  o'erhung  with  wild  vine ; 
Where  the  elephant  browzes  at  peace  in  the  wood. 
And  the  river-horse  gambols  unscared  in  the  flood ; 
And  the  mighty  rhinoceros  wallows  at  will 
In  the  v'iey  *  where  the  wild  ass  is  drinking  his  fill. 


*  V'ley,  marsh,  in  the  language  of  the  colonists. 
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**  Afar  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride, 
With  the  silent  bush-hoy  alone  bv  my  side  ; 
O'er  the  brown  karroo,  where  the  blcatiuo;  cry 
Of  the  spriiighok^s  fawns  sounds  plaintively; 
Where  the  zebra  wantonly  tosses  his  mane 
As  he  scours  with  liis  troop  o'er  the  desolate  plain  ; 
And  the  timorous  gudyha's  whistling  neigh 
Is  heard  by  the  fountain  at  fall  of  day  ; 
And  the  fleet-footed  ostrich  over  the  waste, 
Speeds  like  a  horseman  who  travels  in  haste, 
Flying  away  to  the  house  of  his  rest, 
Where  she  and  her  mate  have  scooped  their  nest, 
Par  hid  from  the  pitiless  plunderers'  view, 
In  the  pathless  wilds  of  the  parched  karroo." 

To  return  now  to  the  springbok  :  it  is  remarkable  for  its  occasional  migrations 
from  the  interior  of  Africa  to  the  cultivated  districts  of  the  colonial  settlements  of 
the  Cape.  South  of  the  Orange  Kiver  is  an  immense  desert  tract  destitute  of 
permanent  springs,  and  therefore  uninhabited  by  man,  but  still  interspersed  with 
pools  of  brackish  water,  replenished  by  the  periodical  rains,  which  satisfy  the  wild 
beasts  of  this  almost  uninvaded  realm.  Here,  with  others  of  their  race,  m^-riads 
of  springboks  dwell  in  peaceful  security  ;  but  when  a  season  of  drought  comes, 
when  every  green  thing  withers,  and  one  scene  of  barrenness  and  desolation  extends 
around,  there  is  a  striking  change.  Countless  swarms  of  these  creatures,  driven  by 
necessity,  inundate  the  surrounding  regions,  seeking  plains  that  are  fertile  and 
springs  that  are  flowing.  They  have  been  seen  literally  whitening  the  face  of  the 
country.  They  do  not,  however,  approach  the  precincts  of  man  with  impunity,  for 
they  are  harassed  on  every  side,  and  thousands  are  destroyed  for  food.  Tlie  sur- 
vivors of  these  attacks  pursue  their  course  ;  but  only  let  the  rains  return,  and 
instinct  warn  them  that  vegetation  has  recommenced  in  the  desert,  and  that  the 
pools  are  filling,  and  they  rapidly  retrace  their  steps  ;  and  though  before  they  may 
spread  over  the  far- stretching  plains  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  in  a  few  days  not 
a  springbok  is  to  be  seen. 

The  Chiru  antelope  is  a  native  of  Thibet,  and,  like  all  the  animals  of  that  country, 
possesses  an  under  fleece  of  tine  and  soft  wool.  The  colour  of  the  animal  is  fawn, 
red  above,  and  white  on  the  under  parts  ;  but  every  hair  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  top  loses  the  red,  and  assumes  a  bluish  gray.  It  is  extrc^nely  wild  and  unap- 
proachable by  man,  from  whom  it  escapes  by  its  waiincss  and  speed ;  but,  if  over- 
taken, it  meets  danger  boldly. 

The  chiru  is  greatly  addicted  to  the  use  of  salt.  In  the  summer  months  vast 
herds  of  these  creatures  are  often  seen  at  some  of  the  rock  salt-beds,  which  abound 
so  much  in  Thibet.  They  are  said  to  advance  under  the  conduct  of  a  leader,  and 
to  post  sentinels  around  the  bed  before  they  attempt  to  feed. 

The  Oryx,  a  native  of  South  Africa,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  antelopes.  Its 
colour  is  dull  gray,  tinged  here  and  there  with  a  reddish  hue,  and  becoming  white 
below.     It  is  as  large  as  an  heifer,  and  its  horns  often  measure  three  feet  iti  length. 

Allied  to  the  oryx,  and  probably  a  mere  variety,  is  the  Algazel,  which  is  found 
from  Nubia  to  Senegal.  The  colour  of  this  creature  is  whitish,  tinged  more  or  less 
with  yellow  or  reddish  ;  a  streak  of  yellowish  brown  extends  bef  :re  the  root  of  the 
horns,  and  also  down  the  forehead.  The  horns  are  slightly  curved,  long,  slender, 
and  ringed. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  no  race  of  animals  is  so  isolated  as  not  to  present 
links  uniting  it,  at  certain  points,  to  other  races.  We  find,  therefore,  the  antelopes 
united  to  others.  Among  them  the  Gnu  has  its  place  generally  assigned.  The 
height  of  tliis  creature  is  equal  to  that  of  a  small  pony  ;  its  general  contour  is  very 
muscular,  but  compact,  and  exhibits  jzreat  energy.  The  head  is  large,  the  eyes  are 
fiery,  and  the  horns  are  ponderous.  The  neck  is  short  and  thick  ;  it  has  a  fine,  full, 
upright  mane,  the  hairs  of  which  are  whitish  at  the  base,  and  black  at  the  tip. 
The  limbs,  like  those  of  the  antelope  generaily,  are  sinewy  and  active ;  the  colour 
of  the  body  uid  limbs  is  a  deep  brown  verging  xipon  black. 
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The  gnu  is  chiefly  restricted  to  the  hilly  districts  of  Southern  Africa.  It  roams  on 
these  heights  either  singly  or  in  small  herds.  Like  the  buffalo  and  ox,  it  is  enraged  by 
the  sight  of  scarlet.  It  has  been  one  of  the  amusements  of  travellers  to  hoist  a  red 
handkerchief  on  a  pole,  and  observe  them  capering  about,  lashing  their  flanks  with 
their  long  tails,  and  tearing  up  the  ground  with  their  hoofs,  as  if  they  were  violently 
excited,  and  ready  to  rush  down  upon  their  antagonists  ;  and  then  all  at  once,  when 
the  travellers  have  been  about  to  fire,  the  gnus  have  bounded  away  and  gone, 
prancing  round  them  at  a  safer  distance. 


AN  AMERICAN   UPON   ENGLISH   REFORMS   AND   REFORMERS. 

By  H.  B.  Staunton. 


CATHOLIC  EMANCIPATION  (Continued), 


The  subject-matter  of  this  chapter  will  be, 
the  Catholic  Penal  Code,  and  its  repeal  by 
act  of  Parliament  in  1829. 

The  antiquity  and  power  of  the  Roman 
hierarchy,  and  the  sway  it  now  holds  over 
150,000,000  of  people,  diffused  through  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  era ;  and  amongst  the  adherents 
to  the  Papal  faith,  none  have  shown  a 
steadier  attachment  to  it,  through  all  vicis- 
situdes, than  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  For 
centuries  it  has  been  the  dominant,  and  at 
times  almost  exclusive,  religion  of  that 
country.  Persecution  has  not  abated  the 
zeal  and  tenacity  with  which  the  Irish  have 
practised  and  clung  to  their  hereditary 
creed.  The  battle  of  the  Boyne,  in  1690, 
was  followed  by  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  by 
which  William  of  Orange  guaranteed  reli- 
gious toleration  to  his  Irish  Catholic  sub- 
jects. The  treaty  was  to  be  binding  upon 
hira,  his  heirs,  and  successors.  But  a  fear 
of  the  return  of  the  banished  Catholic 
princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  a  zeal 
to  convert  Ireland  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation,  induced  England  to  disregard 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick. 
Partly  by  the  direct  legislation  of  the 
British  Parliament,  and  partly  through  the 
medium  of  the  Pale,  a  quasi  legislature  of 
Ireland,  the  Catholic  penal  code  was  intro- 
duced into  that  country.  It  was  a  piece  of 
patchwork,  the  contribution  of  many  reigns. 
It  received  its  worst  features  within  twenty 
years  after  the  treaty  of  Limerick.  Its 
effects  were  to  subject  the  profession  of 
Catholicism  to  loss  of  property  and  station, 
and  to  innumerable  civil  disabilities.  Upon 
a  review  of  its  provisions,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  mild  William  Penn  was  aroused  to 
denounce  it  as  inhuman,  when  pleading 
before  the  House  of  Commons  for  toleration 
to  the  Quakers.  Well  might  the  sagacious 
Montesquieu  characterize  it  as  cold-blooded 
tyranny.  Well  might  the  philosophic  Burke 
describe  it  *'  as  a  machine   of  wise   and 


elaborate  contrivance,  noted  for  its  vicious 
perfection ;  and  as  admirably  fitted  for  the 
oppression,  impoverishment,  and  degrada- 
tion of  a  people,  and  the  debasement  in 
them  of  human  nature  itself,  as  ever  pro- 
ceeded from  the  perverted  ingenuity  of 
man."  Even  Blackstone,  who  usually  se- 
lected his  choicest  eulogies  for  the  djtrkest 
features  of  the-  English  law,  was  forced  to 
say  of  this  code  :  ''  These  laws  are  seldom 
exerted  to  their  utmost  rigour  ;  and,  in- 
deed, if  they  were,  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  excuse  them."  Yes,  though  in  the 
times  when  the  **  No-Popery"  cry  was  at 
its  height,  these  laws  were  rigorously  en- 
forced, yet,  as  the  mellowing  light  of  civiliza- 
tion increased,  the  more  cruel  lay  a  dead 
letter  on  the  statute-book.  But  the  whole 
hung  over  the  head  of  the  Catholic,  like 
the  sword  of  Damocles,  ready  to  drop  at  the 
breath  of  any  persecuting  zealot  or  ma- 
licious informer. 

This  code  was  essentially  ameliorated  in 
1779,  and  again  in  1793.  Among  other 
concessions,  the  elective  franchise  was  ex- 
tended to  0«,tholics,  though  they  were  still 
excluded  from  Parliament.  But  he  who 
would  bring  himself  within  the  pale  of  these 
ameliorations,  must  submit  to  many  de- 
grading and  annoying  requisitions,  in  the 
form  ot  registrations,  oaths,  subscriptions, 
declarations,  &c.  In  a  word,  down  to  1829, 
when  it  was  finally  repealed,  many  of  the 
worst  features  of  the  code  remained,  making 
it  an  offence  for  seven-eighths  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  w'orship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  consciences;  subjecting 
them  to  degrading  tests  or  heavy  penalties 
for  exercising  precious  civil  and  social 
rights  ;  goading  them  with  a  thousand  petty 
and  provoking  annoyances,  till  they  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  heathens  while 
bowing  at  Christian  altars,  and  aliens  to  a 
Government  under  which  they  were  born, 
and  to  whose  support  they  were  compelled 
to  contribute  their  blood  in  war,  and  their 
money  in  peace.    To  all  this  one  may  enter 
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his  protest,  while  holding  at  arm's  length 
the  Catholic  ritual.  To  worship  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science, wiihout  human  molesta'iun  or 
earthly  fear,  is  the  divine  right  of  every 
man,  whether  he  be  Iiish  Catholic  or 
iinglish  Protestant. 

^iotwithstanding   the   important  amend- 
ment  made    in   the  Catholic  Code  in   1779 
and    171)3,  its    remaining  disabilities    and 
penalties   liung  over   Ireland    like  a   dark 
cloud,  shutting   out   the   sun  of  civil   and 
religious  freedom.      In  the  latter  year  an 
association  was  organized  iu  Dublin  to  agi- 
tate and  petition  lorUcptal.     Though  ulii- 
mately  rent  in  pieces  by  internal  commo- 
tions, it  was  the  germ   of  all   subsequent 
organizati'.'ns  for  the  same  objects.  Duriug 
the   succeeding  thirty   years  this  question 
frequently    convulsed  Parliament   and  the 
country,  until  at  lenglh  the  year  1823  saw 
a  bright  sar  of  promise  arise  on  tlie   dark 
and    troubled    horizon  of  Hibernia.     The 
exigencies    of  the    times    had    healed  the 
feuds  of  hostile  factions  among  the  Eman- 
cipationists,   and  they  closed  hands  in  de- 
fence of  their  common  liberties.     In  May 
of     that     year,     Daniel     O'Connell     and 
llichard    Lalor     Shiel,     who     had     been 
estranged    from    cacli   other,    accidentally 


met  among  the 


mountains  of  Wicklow,  at 


the  house  of  a  fiiend.  A  reconciliation 
took  place,  and  they  resolved  to  form  a 
league  for  the  deliverance  of  their  Catholic 
countrymen.  The  same  montli  they  or- 
ganized the  •'  Catholic  Association,"  in 
Dublin,  en  the  plan  of  admitting  all  per- 
sons, of  whatever  sect  or  party,  who  ap- 
proved its  objects.  It  early  enrolled  some 
of  the  first  minds  in  the  island,  who  com- 
menced an  agitation  which  was  soon  felt  in 
the  farthest  corner  of  the  kingdom,  nor 
stopped  till  it  brought  back  responses  from 
i'rance,  Germany,  the  United  States, 
Canada,  the  East  Indies,  and  other  distant 
countries.  It  made  the  realm  vocal  with 
its  oraturs,  crowded  Parliament  with  its 
petitions,  and  scattered  its  tracts  over  the 
Continent.  O'Connell  and  Shiel  were  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  association;  the  former 
being  its  chief  manager,  the  latter  its 
most  brilliant  advocate. 

Undoubtedly  some  of  the  transactions  of 

Ms  body  were  of  an  inflammatory  charac- 

^*  Eut  it  gave  concentration  and  rational 

^^  ,    -^i^ic  efforts  of  the  oppressed    Irish, 

rf     '    i^j.^xciting  the   hope   of  relief,  with- 

of  \i6!i^^  the  temptation  to  illegal 

and  the  coope.     The  justice  of  its  object, 

...         parlian^pt^i^i^  its  petitions  received 

sV-ndard  the   v*i. ultimately  rallied  to  its 

infuential  portioii  of  the   Catholics  and 

testants  of  lr(?imd.  "/ne  dissenting  Pro- 

the  session  (/>larch,  U^^^  ^^  its  power, 

\.  after  a  stormy 


debate,  pajsed  an  act  terminating  it^ 
existence.  Immediately  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Parliament,  the  association  was 
reorganized,  with  a  constitution  which  did 
r  ot  come  wiihiii  the  law.  At  the  session  of 
182G,  finding  that  the  agitation  could  not 
be  siltnced,  various  efforts  were  made  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  Ireland.  After 
spending  five  months  iii  vehement  discus- 
sion, Parliament  abandoned  the  country  to 
the  rage  of  part}?  spirit,  and  it  was  left  for 
the  well-directed  iauours  of  the  association 
to  prevent  it  from  plunging  into  anarchy 
and  revolution. 

At  the  general  election  in  the  summer  of 
1826,  the  Iriends  of  emancipation  took  the 
field,  and  achieved  some  signal  triumphs  in 
returning  members  to  Parliament.  The 
Irish  tenantry,  who  had  generally  been 
supple  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the 
Protestant  landlord,  to  perpetuate  his 
domination  and  their  chains,  had,  by  the 
labours  of  the  association,  been  converted 
into  an  engine  to  overthrow  the  oppressors. 
Canning  rose  to  power  in  1827. 
His  professed  regard  for  Catholic  relief 
induced  Ireland  to  wait  and  see  what 
would  come  from  his  Ministry.  His  early 
death  quenched  all  hope  of  succour  from 
his  Administration.  After  the  repeal  of 
the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  the  next 
year,  a  struggle  for  partial  relief  to  the 
Catholics,  which  resulted  successfully  in 
the  Commons,  but  was  defeated  in  the 
Lords,  only  stimulated  the  friends  of 
emancipation  to  take  a  bolder  step.  The 
hour  to  strike  the  decisive  blow  had  come, 
and  it  brought  with  it  the  man. 

In  1828,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the  member  for 
Clare,  received  a  place  in  the  Cabinet, 
thus  vacating  his  seat  in  the  Commons. 
The  Catholic  Association  requested  Mr. 
O'Connell  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
vacancy,  and  in  his  own  person  seek  to 
establish  the  right  of  Catholics  to  sit 
in  Parliament.  He  immediately  issued  an 
address  to  the  electors  of  Clare,  in  which, 
among  other  things,  he  said:  "Fellow- 
countrymen,  your  county  wants  a  repre- 
sentative. I  respectfully  solicit  your  suff- 
rages, to  raise  me  to  that  station.  *  *  * 
You  will  be  told  I  am  not  qualified  to  be 
elected.  The  assertion  is  untrue.  I  am 
qualified  to  be  elected,  and  to  be  your  re- 
presentative. It  is  true,  that  as  a  Catholic, 
I  cannot,  and  of  course  never  will,  take  the 
oath  at  present  prescribed  to  members  of 
Parliament.  But  the  authority  which 
created  those  oaths  can  i.brogate  them.  And 
I  entertain  a  confident  hope  that,  if  you 
elect  me,  the  most  bigoted  of  our  enemies 
will  see  the  necessity  of  removing  from  the 
chosen  representative  of  the  people  an  ob- 
stacle which  would  prevent  him  from  doing 
his  duty  to  his  king  and  to  his  country." 
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HEALTH  CONDITIONED  BY  THE  STATE  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

If  all  organized  or  animated  structure  has  its  origin  in  a  primary  germ  with  its 
appropriate  cell,  it  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  inquire  into  this  rudimental  forma- 
tion in  the  human  being.  If  this  solid  earth,  which  we  walk  with  so  firm  a  step, 
be  but  an  aggregation  of  particles  or  atoms,  held  together  by  the  one  great  law  of 
attraction,  our  bodies  are  nothing  more  than  a  mere  combination  and  union  of 
elements  under  the  law  of  organization.  Nor  is  it  diihcult  to  become  in  some 
degree  acquainted  with  these  elementary  or  component  parts,  with  their  physical, 
chemical,  aud  vital  properties.  Since  the  growth  of  the  cell  is  dependant  on  its 
absorbing  certain  particles  of  matter  from  the  fluid  which  surrounds  it, — in  this 
nutrient  fluid,  in  the  process  of  organiza,tion,  or  before  the  process  begins,  we  must 
look  for  the  components  of  the  animal  structure,  with  their  essential  or  x^eculiar 
properties. 

We  open  a  vein,  and  take  from  the  body  a  portion  of  blood.  If  we  allow  it  to 
remain  at  rest  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  it  begins  to  congeal  and  take  on  a  more 
solid  form,  like  that  of  a  soft  jelly.  The  fluid  has  become  a  solid,  and  this  is  the 
only  change  which  is  yet  palpable  to  ouv  senses.  After  a  few  hours  we  find  that 
the  clot  has  a  greater  degree  of  consistence,  and,  as  the  effect  of  this  contraction, 
is  surrounded  with  a  transparent  yellow  fluid,  which  is  named  serum.  Now  what 
is  there  in  this  blood  to  produce  this  coagulation  ?  Why  does  it  not  remain  in  a 
fluid  state,  as  when  first  drawn  from  the  vein  ?  There  must  be  some  peculiar  law 
to  account  for  this  change.  In  itself,  and  as  it  is  seen  flowing  in  the  veins  of  a 
living  creature,  it  appears  a  colourless  fluid,  with  minute  red  particles  which  give  the 
blood  its  beautiful  scarlet  hue  ;  and  so  long  as  it  is  in  a  fluid  state  it  holds  in  solu- 
tion a  particular  substance  called  fibrine,  which,  in  its  ultimate  composition,  differs 
little  or  nothing  from  albumen,  or  the  white  of  an  egg.  This  substance  is  dis- 
tributed through  the  whole  body,  but  is  found  chiefly  in  the  blood,  because  the 
blood,  in  its  course  and  flow,  supplies  to  every  individual  part  of  the  complex 
structure  the  materials  of  its  growth  and  development.  Take  the  blood  from  the 
living  structure,  and  the  fibrine  remains  no  longer  in  solution.  Instead  of  being 
diffused,  it  coagulates  and  contracts,  till  it  has  pressed  out  the  serum  by  the  mutual 
attraction  of  its  owm  particles.  Now  if  we  look  at  this  clot  or  congealed  blood 
through  a  microscope,  we  shall  find  that  it  presents  a  peculiar  arrangement.  It  is 
not  a  mere  aggregation  or  promiscuous  accumulation  of  particles,  but  a  beautiful 
disposition  of  fibres  crossing  one  another  in  every  direction.  This  arrangement 
may  be  seen  in  the  common  egg-shell,  wdiich  is  nothing  more  than  so  many  layers 
of  fibrous  tissue  enveloping  the  albumen,  and  forming  that  thin  membrane  which 
comes  between  the  outer  shell  and  the  inner  substance. 

The  theory  is,  that  these  fibres  constitute  the  first  and  simplest  forms  of  animal 
tissue.  The  food  received  into  the  stomach  having  been  elaborated  into  lymph  and 
chyle,  these  may  be  regarded  as  the  blood  in  its  rudimental  state.  The  blood-cells 
draw  from  the  fluid  in  which  they  float  certain  particles  of  albumen,  which,  after  a 
curious  process  of  elaboration,  are  given  back  in  the  form  of  fibrine,  to  supply  the 
constant  drain  and  waste  of  that  substance.  The  building  up  of  every  part  of  the 
body  is  dependant  on  the  substances  derived  from  the  blood  ;  and  the  blood  cat; 
contribute  to  growth  and  health  only  as  it  exists  in  a  pure  and  healthy  condition^ ^;*-^ 
this  precious  vital  fluid  be  itself  diseased,  it  cannot  fail  to  communicate  the  ^J^^'^^^ 
to  the  various  parts  or  organs  wdiich  it  has  to  supply  with  their  approprip^^  ^^^    ,  ' 


ment.  If  a  fit  of  passion  may  suddenly  immediately  occasion  such  a  ciVt^^here  is 
milk  of  a  nurse  as  to  render  it  a  rank  poison  to  the  little  dependant  i{ich'chanoes 
nothing  to  contradict  the  theory,  that  the  blood  itself  may  under^i  action   into  •» 


as  to  convert  it  from  a  wholesome  nutriment  and  stimulus  to/tion  as  the  blood 
most  violent  poison,  fatal  even  to  life  itself.  In  the  same  pi^'j  so*id  tissues,  and 
yields  its  material  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  se^^j^^ph.  \\d  chyle,'  and 
for  secretions,  so  must  new  materials  be  supplied  to  it  in  tV  \ 
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the  assimilation  between  these  materials  and  the  bloofl  be  perfect.      It  is  of  the  last 
moment,  iherclbre,  thiit  tiio  materials   to  be  assimilated  should    contain   nothing 
prejur.!icial,  nothing  deleterious.    In  other  words,  since  the  chyle  is  but  the  produce 
of  perfected  digestion,    and  digestion  but  the  change  to  which  the  food  in  the 
£tomach  is  subjected,  we  cannot  be  too  careful  ris  to  the  character  and  quality  of 
what  we  eat  and  drink.     The  nutrition  of  every  tissue  is  d'jpendant  on  the  blood, 
and  the  condition  of  the  blood  is  easily  affected.     For  example,  in  vaccination,  a 
surgeon  introduces  into  the  arm  of  a  child  a  very  minute  portion  of  virus,   which, 
in  some  way  or  other,  not  well  known,  aliects  and  alters  tue  wliole  of  the  blood  ; 
and  tins  morbid  state  of  the  blood  continues  for  a  length  of  time.     Or  suppose  u 
student  in  the  course  of  dissection  should  prick  his  finger,   the  putrid  matter  thus 
introduced  may  so  effectually  get  into  his  system  as  to  poison  the  blood  and  occa- 
sion death  itself.      It  follows    that  a  man  may  wilfully  and  knowingly   induce 
disease,  and  injure  his  system.      A  drunkard  is  never  a  healthy  man.      Some  men 
may  becter  and  for  a  longer  period  resist  the  effects  of  intemperance  than  others  ; 
but  that  the  free  use  of  ardent  spirits  is  prejudicial  to  health  is  a  truth  which  all 
the  facts  of  physiology  but  too  clearly  demonstrate.     An  intemperate  man  does 
everything  to  contravene  nature,     lie  is  working  against  God,  and  against  the 
most  beneficent  laws  of  his  universe.      The  Great  Creator  has  introduced  into  the 
blood  all  those  elements  which  are  adapted  to  preserve  it  pure  and  uncorrupt. 
AVJuit  other  end  can  we  conceive  to  be  involved  in  the  fact,   that  in  the  blood  is  ta 
be  fonnd  a  certain  portion  of  saline  matter  ?     The  presence  of  such  an  agent  in  the 
ci;culating  fluid  must  be  regarded  as  a  beautiful  and  beneficent  provision  to  pre- 
vent its  decomposition.     AVere  the  blood  to  decompose  in  the  body,  it  would  cease 
to   possess  any  vital  property  ;    and,  deprived   of  its  vitality,  it  could   no  longer 
minister  to  the  nutriment  and  growth  of  a  single  structure. 

The  blood  being  thus  formed,  and  being  designed  to  convey  nutriment  to  every 
tissue  of  the  body,  we  naturally  look  lor  an  apparatus  to  convey  this  precious, 
fiuid  through  the  whole  of  the  economy.  The  theory  of  the  circulation  is  full  of 
interest.  The  heart  is  the  great  organ  or  agent  for  the  impulsion  of  the  blood 
through  the  Avhole  system,  in  the  course  of  its  circulation,  the  blood  is  found  to 
be  in  two  entirely  different  conditions — it  is  partly  arterial,  and  partly  venous. 
The  former  alone  is  capable  of  affording  nourishment,  and  of  supporting  life. 
AVhat  then  becomes  of  the  venous  blood  ?  The  venous  blood  having  arrived  at 
the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  this  auricle  contracts  and  propels  the  blood  into 
the  right  ventricle  ;*  this  again  is  stimulated  to  contraction,  and  the  blood  is  pro- 
pelled into  the  pulmonary  artery.  This  contracts,  and  the  blood  is  forced  into  the 
smaller  branches  of  the  artery,  and  these  bring  it  into  contact  with  the  inspired  air 
in  the  lungs.  The  blood  arrives  at  the  lungs  of  a  dark  red,  approaching  to  purple, 
and  leaves  them  of  a  bright  fluid  colour,  approaching  to  scarlet.  This  change  is 
due  to  the  elimination  or  discharge  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  imbibing  of 
oxygen.  It  is  not  yet  known  in  wliat  part  of  the  body  the  carbonic  acid  is  formed. 
This  much  can  be  said — that  its  separation  from  the  blood  is  necessary  to  enable 
that  fluid  to  act  as  the  efficient  stimulus  to  all  the  functions  of  the  frame,  and  to 
minister  to  its  growth  and  nourishment.  The  suspension  of  respiration  for  a  few 
minutes  is  fatal  to  life,  and  the  circulation  of  blood  not  purified  by  respiration 
exercises  an  influence  positively  injurious  to  all  the  organs  of  the  body.  The 
bhjod  having  thus  lost  its  superfluous  carbon,  and  having  its  capacity  much  in- 
creased for  receiving  and  entering  into  combination  with  the  caloric  generated  in 
the  lungs,  is  conveyed  back  by  the  pulmonary  veins  to  the  left  auricle  of  the 
heart,  which  being  stimulated  to  contraction,  propels  the  blood  into  the  left 
ventricle,  which  in  its  turn  also  contracts,  and  forces  the  blood  into  a  great  artery 
or  blood-vessel  called  the  aorta,  which  subdivides  in  its  course,  and  ultimately 
terminates  in  myriads  of  very  minute  ramifications  closely  interwoven  with  the 
texture  of  every  livmg  part.     These  smaller  arteries   open  into  equally  minute 


*   j'be   auucles    aie   interior  muscular    bags,   situated  at  the  base  of  the  heart ;   the 
TciitricjA'S  uic  Lwo  cdvi.ies  out  of  wiiich  the  b»ood  is  propelled  into  the  arteries. 
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ramifications  of  the  veins,  -vvhieli  in  their  turn  gradually  coalesce  and  form  still 
larger  trunks,  till  they  at  last  terminate  in  two  large  veins,  by  which  the  whole 
current  of  the  venous  blood  is  brought  back  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the 
arterial  blood,  again  passes  into  the  lungs  to  undergo  the  same  purifying  process  as 
before,  and  is  again  conveyed  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart  to  be  put'^in  circulation. 
The  time  occupied  in  the  circulation  is  from  forty  to  eighty  seconds. 

It  is  clear  that  the  blood  is  not  more  dependant  on  the  character  of  the  food 
nrhicli  we  eat,  than  on  the  purity  of  the  air  which  we  breathe.  The  heart,  from 
which  the  blood  issues  in  a  condition  to  nourish  the  body,  is  situated  betv^reen  the 
right  and  the  left  lung,  and  with  the  lungs  fills  up  the  whole  cavity  of  the  chest. 
Each  lung  is  made  up  of  a  countless  number  of  cells  or  vesicles,  which  are  always 
full  of  air  derived  by  inspirations  from  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  us.  These 
cells  communicate  rreel}''  the  one  with  the  other  ;  and  it  is  in  these  air-cells  of  the 
lungs  that  the  dark  venous  blood,  by  coming  into  contact  with  the  oxygen,  is  con- 
verted into  arterial.  Impure  air,  therefore,  cannot  but  be  prejudicial  to  the  quality 
of  the  blood;  and  in  the  degree  in  which  the  blood  is  afiected,  must  the  body,  with 
all  its  peculiar  functions,  be  more  or  less  disordered.  No  one  should  sleep  in  a 
room  into  which  air  has  no  admission,  for  it  is  possible  that  during  the  night  he 
may  exhaust  the  "Whole  of  the  vital  air  necessary  for  respiration  contained  in  the 
apartment,  and  the  consequence  must  be  sufibcation.  Nor  should  we  leave  our 
sleeping-room  in  the  morning  without  throwing  open  the  window  and  allowing  a 
free  current  to  pass  through  it.  Not  only  is  it  important  to  eat  food  which  is 
wholesome  and  easy  of  digestion,  but  to  breathe  the  freest  and  the  purest  air.  No 
one  should  choose  a  house  in  a  crowded,  confined,  and  thickly-peopled  neighbour- 
hood. The  atmosphere  of  such  a  neighbourhood  is  always  more  or  less  impure. 
Every  inspiration  which  we  take,  or  every  breath  which  wo  draw,  we  take  a  portion 
of  this  air  into  the  lungs,  and  the  blood  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs  so  filled, 
must  to  a  certain  extent  become  tainted,  and  may  set  up  disease  in  the  system. 
Hence  the  importance  of  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air.  The  farther  we  can  get 
away  from  the  smoke^  and  dust,  and  surtfiarged  atmosphere  of  large  and  crowded 
txjwns  the  better.  God  made  the  country,  and  no  one  can  ramble  for  a  single  day 
amid  its  fields  and  w^oods — its  hills  and  vales — without  feeling  the  stream  of  life 
bounding  through  his  system  with  a  freer,  fresher,  mightier,  and  more  living 
force. 

We  trust  that  the  present  effort  to  abolish  the  window  tax  will  be  successful. 
Light  has  its  vital  properties  no  less  than  air.  Take  a  plant  and  shut  it  out  from 
all  light,  and  it  will  soon  droop,  and  decay,  and  die.  And  why  should  man  be  de- 
prived of  the  light  of  heaven  in  his  dwelling,  however  humble  and  unadorned, 
simply  because  his  fellow-man,  in  his  folly  and  impiety,  dared  to  tax  that  light  to 
replenish  an  exchequer  which  had  been  drained  and  exhausted  by  a  destructive 
wai"  ?  A  tax  on  God's  free  light !  What  an  insult  to  Heaven  ! — what  a  cruelty  to 
man  !  God  says  :  Go  and  breathe  my  pure  air,  and  bask  in  my  bright  light  !  A 
number  of  mere  war-hounds  rise  up  to  contravene  his  benefioient  plan,  and,  by  the 
force  and  pressure  of  taxation,  compel  man  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  more  crowded, 
and,  consequently,  in  the  impurer  and  darker  neighbourhoods  of  our  towns  and 
cities,  and  tell  him — thou  shalt  not  breathe  that  fresh  air,  nor  bask  in  that  bright 
sun.  God  says — live  ;  they  say — thou  shalt  not  live.  To  cover  the  expenditure 
connected  with  the  destruction  of  lives  in  the  field,  they  impose  a  tax 
whose  workings  are  fatal  to  the  functions  of  health  and  life  in  the  cottage  and  the 
house  of  the  poorer  man.  We  live  in  an  age  of  development  and  progress.  The 
■wrongs  and  the  evils  under  which  humanity  has  long  be^n  left  to  suffer  must  give 
way  before  the  onward  march  of  public  opinion.  Among  the  signs  of  the  times 
are  the  efforts  now  being  employed  to  promote  the  public  health,  and  thus  to 
prolong  life.     Life  without  health  is  a  burden.     Now,  what  is  health  ? 

"  Health  is  that  which  makes  your  meat  and  drink  both  savoury  and  pleasant, 
else  Nature's  injunction  of  eating  and  drinking  were  a  haXl  task,  and  slavish 
custom. 

**  Health  is  that  which  makes  your  bed  easy  and  your  sleep  refreshing  ;    that 
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revives  your  strength  with  the  rising  sun,  and  makes  you  cheerful  at  the  light  of 
another  day  ;  'tis  that  which  fills  up  the  hollow  and  uneven  places  of  your  carcass, 
and  makes  your  body  plump  and  comely  ;  'tis  that  which  dresseth  you  up  in 
Nature's  richest  attire,  and  adorns  your  face  with  her  choicest  colours. 

*'  'Tis  that  which  makes  exercise  a  sport,  aud  walking  abroad  the  enjoyment  of 
your  liberty. 

**  'Tis  that  which  makes  fertile  and  increaseth  the  natural  endowments  of  your 
mind,  and  preserves  them  long  from  decay  ;  makes  your  wit  acute,  and  your 
memory  retentive. 

"  'Tis  that  which  supports  the  fragility  of  a  corruptible  body,  and  preserves  the 
verdure,  vigour,  and  beauty  of  youth. 

'*  'Tis  that  which  makes  the  soul  take  delight  in  her  mansion,  sporting  herself 
at  the  casements  of  your  eyes. 

**  'Tis  that  which  makes  pleasure  to  be  pleasure,  and  delights  delightful,  without 
which  you  can  solace  yourself  in  nothing  of  terrene  felicities  or  enjoyments." 


COTTAGE  ECONOMY. 


EGGS. 


We  promised  in  the  last  paper  to  write 
about  the  storing  and  handling  of  eggs. 
Eel  ore,  however,  we  can  do  either,  we 
must  have  a  supply  of  them,  and  in  order  to 
obt.nin  this,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  only 
young  fowl.  Birds,  if  well  fed,  will  lay 
good  eggs  until  three  years  old,  but  not 
afterwards.  Those  hatched  in  early  spring 
will  produce  their  first  egg  the  December 
following,  just  about  Christmas,  when  eggs 
are  very  vahiab^e,  and  then  it  is  necessary 
to  give  them  nourishing  food ; — barley 
scalded  in  broth  or  pot-liquor,  warm  pota- 
toes, and  cabbage  chopped  up  with  any  or 
every  other  kind  of  succulent  vegetable, 
will  be  found  the  most  wholesome  and 
nutritious.  It  is  also  indispensable  to  throw 
at  this  time  into  their  yard  as  many  egg- 
shells as  possible,  nature  prompting  them 
to  devour  such  eagerly,  as  they  materially 
assist  in  the  formation  of  new  shells ;  and, 
above  all,  they  must  be  kept  from  cold  and 
damp,  and  have  a  liberal  supply  of  fresh 
water.  By  following  these  simple  direc- 
tions there  will  be  no  lack  of  eggs  even  in 
winter,  to  store  for  sale,  to  consume,  or  to 
procure  young  chicks  from. 

STORING  EGGS. 

There  are  many  very  economical  ways  of 
preserving  eggs,  of  which  we  shall  mention 
a  few  of  those  most  easily  tested.  If  they 
are  required  for  home  consumption,  let 
them  be  dipped  as  soon  after  being  laid  as 
possible  into  boiling  water.  Half  a  minute 
is  sufficient  to  keep  them  immersed,  and 
when  taken  out  they  should  be  set  by  in  a 
cool  dark  place.  By  this  method  they  may 
be  preserved  for  many  months  ;  but,  as  it 
causes  a  small  portion  of  the  white  close  to 
the  shell  to  coagulate,  they  cannot  be 
offered  for  sale. 


A  Second  Method. — Dip  them  in  oil,  or 
any  greasy  substance,  and  pack  them  in 
bran. 

A  Third  Method. — Half  fill  a  wooden 
vessel  with  soft  water,  pour  in  slack  lime  to 
the  proportion  of  a  pint  to  a  gallon,  stir  it 
frequently  during  three  or  four  days,  and 
then  drop  in  the  eggs.  Preserved  in  this 
way,  they  are  excellent  for  puddings. 

A  Fourth  Method. — Lay  them  in  single 
rows  on  a  cold  floor,  cover  them  with  bran, 
and  every  third  or  fourth  day  tmn  them. 
Never  use  straw  or  saw-dust  in  covering  or 
packing  eggs,  as  it  gives  them  a  disagree- 
able musty  flavour. 

CHOOSING   EGGS   FOR   HATCHING. 

Select  the  largest  eggs,  but  never  those 
that  are  thick  at  both  ends,  as  they  gene- 
rally contain  two  yolks,  and  are  seldom 
hatched.  When  you  have  made  choice  of 
a  sufficient  number  from  eggs  of  ?w^  more 
than  a  month  old,  let  each  one  be  held 
separately  between  the  eye  and  a  candle, 
and  a  clear  spot — the  air  bag — will  be  ob- 
served at  the  blunt  end.  If  this  appears 
exactly  in  the  centre,  the  egg  will  produce 
a  cock  ;  but  if  it  leans  a  little  to  one  side,  it 
will  i;ioduce  a  hen. 

Whui  a  hen  desires  to  sit  she  fiuttcrs 
about,  droops  her  wings,  and  utters  the 
same  note  which  she  would  employ  in  call- 
ing her  chicks  together.  Should  these 
symptoms  continue  many  days,  a  nest 
should  be  prepared  for  her  in  a  warm,  re- 
tired, dark  spor,  where  she  will  not  be 
liable  to  intrusion  ;  and  food  and  water  be 
given  to  her  regularly.  The  number  of 
eggs  may  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the 
hen,  from  eleven  to  fifteen,  and  once  they 
are  placed,  they  should  never  be  moved  er 
interfered  with.     In  about  twenty  one  dayg 
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the  chicks  Avill  begin  to  break  the  shell, 
aiid,  as  they  ssmetimes  require  assistance, 
the  nest  must  be  watched.  In  about  six 
hours  a  strung  chick  will  have  disengaged 
itself  from  the  shell;  but  some  take  twenty- 
four,  and  others  would  never  succeed  with- 
out help,  which  is  best  given  by  very  gently 
enlarging  the  opening  made  by  the  little 
prisoner,  and  tearing  the  membrane  with 
the  point  of  a  needle.  A  French  naturalist, 
named  Keaumur,  describes  the  egress  of 
the  little  animals  so  interestingly,  that  we 
cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  his  words : — 
"When  the  chick  is  entirely  or  almost 
out  of  the  shell,  it  draws  its  head  from 
under  its  wing,  where  it  has  hitherto  been 
placed,  stretches  out  its  neck,  directing  it 
forwards,  but  for  several  minutes  is  unable 
to  raise  it.  On  seeing  for  the  first  time  a 
chick  in  this  condition  we  are  led  to  infer 
that  its  strength  is  exhausted,  and  that  it 
is  ready  to  expire  ;  but  in  most  cases  it 
recruits  rapidly,  its  organs  acquire  strength, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  it  appears  quite 
another  creature.  After  having  dragged 
itself  on  its  legs  a  little  while,  it  becomes 
capable  of  standing  on  them,  and  of  lifting 
up  its  neck,  and  bending  it  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  at  length  of  holding  up  its  head. 
At  this  period  the  feathers  are  merely  fine 
down,  but  as  they  are  wet  with  the  fluid  of 
the  egg  the  chick  appears  almost  naked. 
From  the  multitude  of  their  branchlets, 
these  down  feathers  resemble  minute 
shrubs;  when,  however,  these  branchlets 
a,re  wet  and  sticking  to  each  other,  they 
take  up  very  little  room  ;  as  they  dry  they 
become  disintangled,  and  separated.  The 
branchlets,  plumules,  or  beards  of  each 
feather  are  at  first  enclosed  in  a  mem- 
braneous tube,  by  which  they  are  pressed  and 
kept  close  together  ;  but  as  soon  as  this 
dries  it  splits  asunder,  an  effect  assisted  by 
the  elasticity  of  the  plumules  themselves, 
which  causes  them  to  recede  and  spread 


themselves  out.  This  being  accomplished, 
each  down  feather  extends  over  a  consider- 
able space,  and  when  they  all  become  dry 
and  straight  the  chick  appears  completely 
clothed  in  a  warm  vestment  of  soft  down.** 

As  soon  as  a  chick  is  freed  from  the 
shell  it  is  partially  wrapped  up  in  cotton  or 
wool,  and  removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  kitchen  fire  until  all  have  come  forth, 
and  the  hcu  is  ready  to  take  her  whole 
brood  under  her  wings.  Within  twenty- 
four  hours  the  young  ones  begin  to  pick, 
and  should  be  supplied  with  the  crumbled 
yolk  of  an  egg  boiled  hard,  or  grits  soaked 
in  warm  milk.  Sometimes  they  are  given 
a  little  fresh  meat,  chopped  up  into  very 
small  morsels,  or  bread  crumbs  scalded  in 
mild  broth.  Very  clear  water  must  be  set 
for  them  in  a  shallow  vessel,  as  they  are 
apt  to  fall  in  while  drinking,  and,  of  course, 
if  it  is  deep  they  will  be  drowned.  For  five 
days,  at  the  least,  they  must  not  be  allowed 
into  the  yard,  and  if  there  are  fields  conve- 
nient, the  hen  should  not  be  suffered  to 
lead  them  to  them  until  they  are  ihiee 
weeks  old. 

Some  hens  are  so  stupid  and  careless  that 
it  is  often  necessary  to  take  their  broods 
from  them  and  place  them  with  kinder  nurs- 
ing mothers,  which  are  always  distinguished 
by  a  very  full  breast,  and  great  compass  of 
wing;  and  it  may  also  be  remarked  here,  that 
this  siiapeare  the  worst  layers.  The  fearless- 
ness and  self-devotion  of  a  hen  in  defence  of 
her  brood  are  well  known,  and  she  con- 
tinues her  afl'ectionate  care  of  them  until 
they  are  able  to  provide  for  themselves, 
when  she  beats  them  off  and  begins  again 
to  lay. 

In  the  next  paper  we  hope  to  give  simple 
directions  for  the  rearing  of  the  young 
brood-  fattening  some  for  the  table,  and 
preserving  others  to  replace  the  old  stock  ; 
at  present  space  compels  us  to  conclude. 


Notions  about  Nods.— There  is  much  meaning  in  a  nod.  There  is  the  nod  friendly 
and  the  nod  supercilious,  the  nod  familiar  and  the  nod  dubious,  the  nod  courteous  and  the 
curt.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  the  nod  reprehensive  and  the  nod  forgiving,  the  nod 
menacing  and  the  nod  complimentary,  the  nod  indifferent  and  the  nod  jocular.  Nor  are 
these  all.  There  is  the  nod  near-sighted  and  the  nod  invisible,  the  nod  premature  and 
the  dilatory,  the  nod  by  mistake  and  the  nod  too  late.  There  is  no  end  to  the  variety 
of  nods.  The  nods  are  as  various  as  the  nodders.  They  abound  equally  in  character. 
They  are  practised  at  all  angles,  at  every  hour  of  every  day.  Let  not  any  man  quarrel, 
however,  with  the  number  of  hia  nodding  acquaintances.  It  is  a  woeful  index  of  fortune 
when  that  number  diminishes.  The  press  meddles  little  with  private  conduct,  and 
friendship  is  often  toni;ue-tied.  Our  nodding  acquaintances  indicate  the  precise  esti- 
mation in  which  we  are  ^held.  Their  nods  are  eloquent  of  t^he  truth.  We  can  wish  our 
friends,  indeed,  no  surer  evidence  of  a  well-directed  and  prosperous  career  than  a  coii- 
tinual  and  progressive  increase  in  the  number  of  their  nodding  acquaintances. 
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FAMILIAR    OBJECTS. 


A  GARDEN. 


There  are  few  objects  n.ore  familiar  than 
cottage  gardens,  and  there  are  none  other 
Avho&e  oiigiu  is  so  high.  The  first  garden 
that  ever  "adorned  the  earth  was  planted  by 
God  himself  "eastward  in  Eden,  and  there 
he  put  the  man  whom  he  had  formed  to 
dress  it  and  to  keep  it."  Thus,  then,  we 
learn  that  a  garden  was  the  first  division  of 
land  ever  made,  that  it  was  laid  out  by  Him 
who  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
that  the  first  employment  assigned-  to  man 
was  to  preserve  it  in  order  and  beauty. 
How  perfect  must  not  this  garden  have 
been  which  uprose  into  life  and  loveliness 
at  a  word,  with  every  plant  matured  and 
containing  seed  within  itself!  To  no  one 
family  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  was  this 
magnificent  enclosure  confined ;  it  con- 
tained every  herb  bearing  seed  which  is 
upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  "  every 
tree  in  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yield- 
ing seed,"  and  "every  tree  that  is  pleasant 
to  the  sight  and  good  for  food."  Thus 
were  there  mingled  flowers,  vegetables,  and 
fruits — the  beautiful  and  the  useful — that 
man  might  find  in  his  occupatiou  both 
pleasure  and  profit.  It  would  be  Impos- 
sible for  any  human  being  now  to  imagine 
how  great  was  the  perfection  of  that  spot, 
or  how  varied,  how  fresh,  how  resplendent, 
the  garden  in  which  God  placed  the  man 
whom  he  made  in  his  own  imasje  and  like- 
ness.  Sin,  alas!  soon  visited  it,  and  defaced 
by  its  baneful  influence  both  the  outward 
beauty  of  the  earth  and  the  inward  purity  of 
man.  "  Thorns  and  thistles"  sprang  up  by 
thousands  where  nothing  had  before  existed 
that  was  not  **  pleasant  to  the  sight ;"  and 
man,  instead  of  dwelling  in  a  garden,  the 
cultivation  of  which  was  but  a  pleasurable 
exertion,  was  driven  forth  to  till  the  ground 
from  whence  he  had  been  taken,  and  in  the 
sweat  of  his  face  to  eat  bread. 

It  is  probable  that  after  Adam  and  his 
wife  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  they  endeavoured  to  surround 
their  new  home  with  something  which 
should  bear  a  resemblance  to  that  beauteous 
place  in  which  each  had  first  become  a 
living  soul,  and  it  is  probable  tha^  this 
same  desire  was  felt  by  their  children,  and 
by  their  descendants  from  age  to  age  down 
to  the  present  day,  rendering  the  love  of 
horticultural  pursuits  one  of  the  most  uni- 
versal of  which  the  human  heart  is  sus- 
ceptible. 

The  most  accomplished  and  most  exalted 
monarch  that  ever  lived  was  Solomon,  and 
he  loved  and  cultivated  a  taste  for  garden- 
ing.    God  gave  him  "a  wise  and  under- 


standing heart,  so  that  there  was  none  like 
him  before  him,  neither  after  him  did  any 
arise  like  unto  him,"  and  yet  this  man 
studied  the  arts  of  horticulture,  floriculture, 
and  agriculture,  and  "  spake  of  trees,  from 
the  cedar  tree  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even 
unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the 
wall."  The  gardens  of  Babylon  were 
counted  amongst  the  *'  v.'onders  of  the 
world  ;"  they  were  raised  on  terraces  sup- 
ported by  pillars,  one  above  another,  and 
were  on  that  account  termed  the  "  hanging 
gardens."  The  ancient  Persians  styled 
their  gardens  "  Paradises,"  not  because  they 
were  tasteful  enclosures  filled  v.-ith  fragrant 
flowers  and  graceful  shrubs,  but  because 
they  were  lovely  and  extensive  natural 
bowers,  where  fruit-trees  and  flowers  grew 
spontaneously,  where  the  vine  clustered 
over  the  fig-tree,  and  the  clematis  entwined 
itself  amongst  the  branches  of  the  magnifi- 
cent palm.  The  public  gardens  of  the 
Greeks  were  like  well  laid-out  orchards  and 
vineyards,  but  those  which  surrounded  their 
country  housCvS  v/ere  stored  with  culinary 
herbs,  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  contained 
shady  walks,  fountains,  and  statues. 

The  ancient  Romans  valued  flowers 
lightly,  their  chief  desire  being  to  find  in 
their  gardens  protection  against  the  heat, 
and  to  see  them  elaborately  ornamented 
with  figures  in  box.  At  a  later  period  they 
exhibited  more  taste,  but  to  this  day  their 
gardens  are  formally  laid  out,  nor  are  the 
figures  in  box  wholly  out  of  favour. 

In  France  the  fashion  of  cutting  and 
clipping  the  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  into 
the  forms  of  haystacks  and  beehives,  and 
torturing  flower-beds  into  fancied  resem- 
blances of  coronets,  hussar-caps,  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet,  <5i:c.,  was  introduced 
by  Andrew  Senotre  about  a  century  ago. 
This  man  was  son  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  gardens  of  the  Tuilleries,  and  from  a 
child  expressed  his  wish  to  become  a  gar- 
dener, but  his  father,  being  desirous  that 
he  should  be  an  artist,  sent  him  away  from 
the  Tuilleries,  and  placed  him  as  a  pupil  to 
Vouet  the  painter.  Plis  ruling  taste,  how- 
ever, prevented  his  applying  himself  pro- 
perly to  the  fine  arts,  further  than  he  con- 
sidered them  connected  with  his  peculiar 
ideas  of  beauty  in  ornamental  gardening, 
and  after  some  time  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
turn home  and  re-model  the  pleasure- 
grounds  of  all  the  royal  palaces,  lecciving 
as  a  reward  from  Louis  XlV.  letters  of  lio- 
bility  and  the  cross  of  the  order  of  St. 
Michael.  • 

The  Dutch  and  English  copied  the  style 
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of  Senotre,  but  we  are  happy  to  add  that 
in  this  country  it  can  now  be  rarely  traced, 
except  in  the  dusty  street-side  gardens  of 
our  towns  and  cities,  or  along  the  hedge- 
rows of  our  farmers'  stack-yards. 

In  forming  a  garden,  the  means  and  the 
objects  must  be  nicely  calculated,  otherwise 
no  true  beauty  can  exist,  though  the  en- 
closure should    be    rich    in    the   loveliest 


plant;:  and  flowers.  There  must  be  a  just 
proportion  between  the  size  of  the  orna- 
ments and  the  place  ornamented — between 
the  character  of  the  beauties  introduced 
and  the  locality  in  which  we  place  them. 
It  would  be  impossible,  therefore,  to  give 
any  particular  rule  for  laying  out  a  garden  ; 
the  circumstances  connected  with  size  and 
situation  will  be  the  best  guide. 


ALL  THINGS  SPEAK  OF  GOD. 


I  gazed  upon  the  mountain,  hid 

High  in  eternal  snow. 
And  at  the  sweetly  blooming  flowers 

Upon  its  base  below  ; 
And  mount  sublime,  and  lowly  flower, 
Alike  revealed  Almighty  Power. 

I  heard  the  ocean's  rolling  waves 
Peal  forth  their  awful  bass, 

And  heard  the  gentle  rivulet 
Pursue  its  murmuring  race ; 

And  rivulet  and  ocean  told 

Of  God  their  Maker  as  they  rolled. 


I  questioned  of  the  glowing  sun, 

In  midday  splendour  bright ; 
I  asked  the  thousand  thousand  stars 

That  gem  the  sky  at  night ; 
And  sun  and  star5  this  lesson  taught — 
From  God,  from  God,  our  light  was  caught, 

I  saw  the  worm  its  grovelling  course 

Pursue  in  dirt  and  slime, 
And  dowered  man  before  high  Heaven 

Erect  his  front  sublime  ; 
Yet  man  and  worm  the  impress  wear, 
God  bade  them  at  Creation  bear. 


I  probed  the  feelings  of  the  heart. 

The  yearnings  of  the  soul. 
And  sought  in  trustfulness  from  these 

An  answer  to  the  whole. 
In  awful  accents  answers  flow, 
From  God  we  come,  to  God  we  go  ! 

John 


Alfred  LANaroRD 


Serpe?;t  Charmers. — Every  traveller  in  the  Orient  has  seen  the  skill  and  fearless- 
ness with  which  jugglers  play  with,  and  even  torment,  serpents  of  the  most  venomous 
description.  A  controversy  has  long  existed  whether  the  fangs  of  these  poisonous  rep- 
tiles are  extracted  or  not,  the  recent  testimony  of  a  veteran  in  the  art—one  who  is  con- 
sidered the  most  efficient  in  his  profession — conclusively  settles  the  dispute.  He  states 
that  the  only  serpent  used  in  these  exhibitions  is  the  Cobra^  all  other  descriptions 
wanting  the  liveliness  requisite  for  the  display.  The  process  of  training  the  snake  is  as 
follows  : — *'  The  Cobra  being  caught,  is  held  at  arm's  length  by  the  tail,  and  as  often  as 
it  attempts  to  strike  it  is  beaten  off  with  a  thick  staff",— the  skill  and  agility  of  the  jug- 
gler increasing  with  the  ferocity  and  rage  of  the  snake.  When  the  serpent  has  become 
bufficiently  excited,  it  is  seized  by  the  head,  thrown  on  the  ground,  and  its  fangs  dexte- 
rously extracted  by  knocking  them  out  with  a  hammer ;  at  the  same  time  its  poison-bag 
is  squeezed  dry.  The  Cobra,  thus  deprived  of  its  noxious  power,  is  harmless.  Bui  still 
retaining  its  pugnacious  qualities,  it  is  always  easily  excited ;  and  hence  the  rage  of  the 
reptile  as  displayed  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  serpent-charmers.  It  is  a  popular  error  that 
venomous  snakes  poison  with  the  tongue.  Artists  frequently  represent  the  reptile  with 
a  forked  membrane ;  but  the  mouth  of  a  poisonous  serpent  differs  in  no  respect  from 
that  of  a  harmless  one,  except  in  being  furnished  with  two  fangs,  which  lie  generally 
close  at  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  almost  concealed  by  the  skin,  and  only  erected  when  the 
serpent  becomes  enraged.  Two  poison-bags  correspond  to  these  teeth,  and  when  the 
serpent  bites,  the  venom  is  injected  with  great  force  through  the  orifice  in  the  fangs,  deep 
into  the  wound.  The  fangs  once  extracted  and  the  poison-bags  destroyed,  the  reptile 
loses  its  power  to  harm,  consequently,  the  serpent-charmers,  though  apparently  in  such 
peril,  run  no  risk  whatever  of  seri&as  injury." 
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EXHIBITION     OF    1851. 


Since  the  announcement  of  our  plan  of  registration,  we  have  been  actively  engaged 
in  carrying  it  into  effect.  We  have  taken  for  the  purpose  of  a  central  office,  com- 
modious premises  at  No.  8,  Exeter-change,  Catherine-street,  Strand ;  and  an 
efficient  staff  of  gentlemen  are  at  work  making  arrangements  and  collecting  the 
necessary  information  for  the  Exhibition  Lodging-house  Register. 

We  have  already  explained  the  reasons  which  rendered  us  desirous  of  divesting 
this  undertaking  of  all  appearance  of  a  private  speculation.  It  would  have  been 
injudicious  as  it  was  unnecessary  for  the  proprietor  of  this  publication  so  to  com- 
promise his  position  ;  and  accordingly,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  did  not  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  allow  the  plan  to  be  carried 
out  under  their  auspices,  it  was  at  once  determined  to  seek  the  services  of  a  com- 
mittee of  gentlemen  well-known  to  the  public,  and  possessing  in  the  highest 
degree  the  confidence  of  the  people.  The  readiness  expressed  by  several  distin- 
guished Members  of  Parliament  and  others  to  give  their  assistance,  and  the  flattering 
terms  in  which  their  consent  was  conveyed,  were  gratifying  to  us  not  more  on  personal 
groiuids  than  because  of  the  anxiety  thus  displayed  to  aid  in  promoting  the  con- 
venience and  comfort  of  the  working  classes.  However,  the  plan  of  procedure 
thus  fixed  upon,  circumstances  have  since  induced  us  to  alter.  It  was  found  that, 
without  imparting  to  the  plan  somewhat  of  a  commercial  character,  it  couJd  not 
have  been  effectually  and  successfully  carried  out  beyond  a  certain  extent  ;  and 
such  being  the  case,  we  immediately  felt  that  it  would  not  be  right  and  honourable 
to  conduct  it  as  the  proceeding  of  a  committee  of  public  men.  The  gentlemen  to 
whom  we  refer  were  willing  to  act  as  such,  but  we  deemed  it  more  consonant  with 
correct  principle  and  good  taste  to  avail  ourselves  of  their  names  as  patroxs  of  the 
undertaking  ;  and  they  have  kindly  consented  to  adopt  this  means  of  investing  it 
with  their  entire  approval  and  sanction.  Amongst  the  gentlemen  whose  names 
we  are  thus  privileged  to  make  use  of  are — 

Richard  Cobden,  Esq.,  M.P.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for 

conducting  the  Exhibition ; 
The  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Milner  Gibson,  M.P.  ; 
Lawrence  Heyworth,  Esq.,  M.P.  ; 
William  Schofield,  Esq.,  M.P.  ; 
Lord  Dudley  Coutts  Stuart,  M.P.  ; 
Sir  Joshua  Walmsley,  M.P. ; 
John  Williams,  Esq.,  M.P. ; 
James  Wyld,  Esq.,  M.P. ; 
The  Rev.  James  Sherman  ; 
Thomas  Spalding,  Esq. 

For  the  purpose  of  more  fully  explaining  the  measures  we  are  about  to  adopt, 
we  annex  a  copy  of  the  '*  General  Notice  "  we  have  issued,  and  of  the  forms  left 
with  housekeepers  for  filling  up.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  explain  that  a  small  fee 
will  be  charged  in  each  case  where  lodgings  are  secured  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  office.  We  need  not  say  that  an  undertaking  so  vast  cannot  be  prosecuted 
without  a  very  large  expenditure.  In  addition  to  the  central  office,  with  its  staff 
of  clerks,  there  are  our  canvassers,  and  district  inspectors,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
collect  information  and  report  on  all  matters  involved  in  the  inquiry,  &c.  &c.  And 
it  is  the  fairest  of  all  principles  that  these  expenses  should  be  distributed  as  nearly 
as  possible  amongst  those  by  whom  the  benefits  are  to  be  reaped.  As  far  as  we  can 
at  present  estimate  we  shall  require  a  fee  of  ninepence  for  conducting  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  accommodation  ;  but  if  we  find,  when  the  plan  is  in  active  opera- 
tion, that  a  smaller  sum  than  this  will  suffice,  we  shall  act  accordingly. 
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\_Copy  of  Notice.'] 
KEGISTRATION     OF  HOUSES    DURING  THE    GREAT    EXHIBITION 

OF  1851. 

In  consequence  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  finding  themselves  unable  ta 
carry  out  their  contemplated  system  of  Registration  of  Houses,  in  which  persons 
could  be  accommodated  with  lodging,  board,  &c.,  John  Cassell,  the  proprict<,'r  of 
**  The  Working  Man's  Friend," — a  publication  which  penetrates  into  almost  every 
:^\ctory  and  workshop  in  the  kingdom,  and  is,  besides,  extensively  read  by  all 
classes  of  the  community, — has  determined  that  an  object  so  desirable,  both  to 
persons  who  are  able  to  provide  accommodation,  as  well  as  to  intending  visitors, 
shall  be  fully  carried  out.  The  plan  was  laid  before  the  above-named  ^lembers 
of  Parliament,  and  other  gentlemen  to  whom  John  Cassell  is  personally  known, 
who  have  all  testified  their  high  approval  of  it,  and  have  therefore  given  him  their 
names  as  patrons,  as  a  means  of  publicly  expressing  their  sanction. 

Every  house  from  which  a  form  fiUed  up  is  received  will  be  entered  on  the  books, 
together  with  the  date  lor  which  any  lodging  may  be  engaged.  On  notice  being 
sent  to  the  Office  that  any  given  lodging  is  desired,  a  notification  will  immediately 
be  forwarded  to  the  owner  of  the  same,  with  the  name  of  the  intending  lodger, 
the  town  from  which  he  comes,  and  the  period  for  which  the  lodging  is  taken. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  all  John  Cassell  proposes  is  to  effect  a  Regis- 
tration. The  Office  cannot  hold  itself  responsible  for  every  irregularity,  either  on 
the  part  of  those  registering  their  lodgings  or  of  those  taking  them.  At  the  same 
time,  every  precaution  v/ill  be  taken  to  prevent  any  house  from  being  placed  on  the 
Register  that  is  not  respectable.  Each  district  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  an 
inspector,  and  should  there  be  any  just  ground  of  complaint,  either  as  to  want  of 
cleanliness,  or  suitable  accommodation,  such  house  will  be  immediately  removed 
from  the  lle2,ister. 

Upon  the  form  which  will  be  sent  to  every  intending  lodger,  the  terms  men- 
tioned on  the  other  side  will  be  specified,  and  the  amount  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
householder  dally — that  is,  for  a  separate  bed,  including  boot-cleaning,  Is.  3d. 
per  night ;  double  bed,  2s.  per  night ;  breakfast,  8d.  each  person  ;  if  with  meat.  Is, 
The  Register  Office  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  receiving  money  for  lodgings,  &c.  ; 
each  individual  must  pay  as  just  stated,  the  object  of  the  office  being  simply  to 
render  facilities  for  the  letting  and  taking  of  lodgings. 

Shonld  any  lodging  be  let  at  any  time  after  the  entry  has  been  m.ade  at  the 
office,  immediate  notice  must  be  sent  to  the  secretary,  that  no  disappointment  may 

ensue,  to  the  following  effect: — "Sir, — My  lodgings  are  taken  from to 

;"  with  the  date,  the  name,  and  address. 

All  letters  must  be  post  paid,  and  if  an  answer  is  required,  a  stamped  envelope 
must  be  enclosed.  Personal  application  may  be  made  at  the  office,  8,  Exeter - 
change,  Catherine-street,  Strand. 


Confidence  in  the  Stability  of  the 
Building. — In  unequivocal  terms,  all  who 
have  visited  the  Crystal  Palace  have  ex- 
pressed their  admiration  and  astonishment 
at  its  marvellous  details.  They  have  tra- 
versed its  galleries,  stood  under  the  tran- 
sept, and  minutely  inspected  the  provisions 
for  securing  its  rigidity  and  strength.  They 
have  heard  scientific  men  discuss  its  safety, 
and  they  have  even  witnessed  the  action  of 
the  hydraulic  press  in  testing  its  girders. 
Some  may  have  left  sceptical,  but  the  vast 
majority  confidently  rely  upon  the  safety  of 
the  structure,  and  anticipate  with  natural 
emotions  of  pride  the  splendour  of  an  In- 
dustrial Exhibition  enshrined  in  such  a 
fairy  temple,  and  the  astonishment  of 
foreigners  at  the  magnificence  with  which 
the  British  people  have  inaugurated  their 


first  great  festival  in  honour  of  the  results 
of  human  labour. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Sheffield  Exhibi- 
tion Visitors'  Committee,  the  mayor  in  the 
chair,  it  was  resolved  that  the  secretary 
should  be  empowered  to  write  to  the  rail- 
way companies  to  ascertain  correct  infor- 
mation respecting  the  fare — some  altera- 
tions having  been  alleged  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Midland  —  the  times  of 
running,  the  days  allowed,  and  the  number 
of  passengers,  with  other  requisite  infor- 
mation ;  also  to  Mr.  John  Cassell,  relative 
to  the  provision  making  for  board  and 
lodging.  Similar  sentiments  to  those  ex- 
pressed in  the  "Working  man's  Friend,** 
against  the  high  rate  of  the  fare,  were  alsa 
made. 
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ANSWERS   TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Weave  contlniiallif  receiving  communicaAioiis  coiitaiyiinfj  inquiries  relative  to  the  Great 
Exhibition.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  answer  them  by  letter  ;  but  we  shall  be 
happy y  as  far  as  space  roill  admit,  to  reply  to  our  correspondents  through  the  pages  of 
The  Working  Man's  Fiuend. 


g^*  Decision  of  the  Commissioners  upon 
THE  Prices  of.  Admission. — Tlie  Commissioners 
have  decided  upon  the  following  plan  of  admis- 
sion : — First,  the  issue  of  "  season  tickets,"  the 
price  of  which  will  be,  for  a  gentleman,  £3  3s., 
and  for  a  lady,  £2  23.  These  tickets  are  not 
transferable.  *6n  Thursday,  the  1st  of  May,  being- 
the  first  day  of  the  Exhibition,  season  tickets  only 
will  be  available,  and  no  money  will  bo  received  at 
the  entrance  doors.  On  the  second  and  third 
days,  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  price  will  be  upon 
each  day,  for  one  admission  only,  £1.  On  Mon- 
day, the  5th  of  May,  and  the  iburth  day  of  the 
Exhibition,  the  admission  will  be  reduced  to  5s., 
and  the  same  price  continued  for  the  succeeding- 
seventeen  days.  On  and  after  Mjanday^  the  26th 
of  May,  or  the  twentj'-second  day  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, the  charges  for  ad'.iiission  will  be  on  Mondays, 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Tliursdays  in  each 
■week.  Is  ;  on  Fridays,  2s.  6d.;  and  upon  Satur- 
days, rv3. 

X.  (Gloucester.)  —  We  understand  that  space 
has  been  granted  to  the  Bible  Society  to  ex- 
hibit specimens  of  their  Bibles  in  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  languages. 

Inquiher. — It  has  been  determined  that  no 
one — excepting,  of  course,  the  labourers  who  will 
be  required  to  execute  the  various  works — shall 
be  admitted  within  the  building  who  does  not 
establish  a  claim  to  the  privilege.  All  claims  for 
admission  must  be  forvrarded  to  the  secretary, 
Avho  will  decide  on  their  validity. 

E.  Smith  (Helstone).  — The  Executive  Com- 
mittee having  been  applied  to  by  various  parties 
proposing  to  be  exhibitors  for  permission  to  have 
servants  present  during  the  time  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, have  issued  the  following  circular  : — *'  I.  am 
directed  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  say  that 
they  cannot  entertain  any  application  for  the  at- 
tendance of  servants  to  explain  the  goods  during 
the  Exhibition  till  such  goods  have  been  brought 
into  the  building.— 1  am,  sir,  &c.,  M.  DiGBY 
Wyatt,  Secretary." 


P.  P.  P.— The  statement  is  very  probable.  The 
French  Government  has  written  to  the  English 
Committee  of  the  London  Exhibition  to  cause  the 
French  contributions  to  the  Exhibition  to  be  in- 
sured for  the  sum  of  £800,000. 

Henry  Z. — A  police  court  will,  it  is  said,  be 
established  in  or  very  near  the  Crystal  Palace 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Exhibition. 

An  Apprehensive  One. — It  would  be  difficult 
to  exercise  the  kind  of  surveillance  you  name, 
but  every  precaution  consistent  with  propriety 
will  no  doubt  be  taken  by  the  authorities. 

William  S.  I. — The  office  is  specified  in  the 
pi'esent  number,  and  your  communications  may  be 
forwarded  at  once. 

J.  T.  (Sheffield.)— Thank  you.  We  saw  by  the 
papers  that  our  project  had  been  taken  up 
favourably  by  the  good  folks  in  your  town,  and 
that  the  strictures  we  made  upon  the  arrange- 
ments with  the  railway  conjpanies  met  with  sym- 
pathy. Dissatisfaction  has  long  been  felt  in 
many  quarters,  but  there  was  a  natural  and  com- 
mendable indisposition  to  mar  the  harmony  of 
the  enterprize  by  complaints.  At  last,  however, 
it  appeared  to  us  that  the  time  was  come  to  speak 
out,  and  we  trust  that  the  subject  having  thus 
been  broached,  some  new  arrangements  may  yet 
be  effected.  If  the  scale  of  charges  remains  un~ 
altered,  the  directors  may  still  be  made  to  feel 
themselves  amenable  to  public  opinion  with 
reference  to  the  kind  of  carriage  employed,  the 
rate  of  travelling,  &c.  We  are  much  obliged  by 
the  flattering  terms  in  which  you  speak  of  our 
labours. 

An  Exhibitor. — The  importance  of  what  you 
say  has  not  been  forgotten  by  the  commissioners. 
Amongst  the  regulations  announced  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— "Every  person  is  forbidden  to  touch 
goods  not  his  own.  For  every  person  who  is  not 
properly  authorised,  who  shall  be  apprehended 
in  the  act  of  handling,  conveying,  or  removing 
any  package  or  article  from  one  part  of  the  build- 
ing to  another,  a  reward  will  be  given,  on  con- 
viction of  the  offender." 


LESSONS   IN   FRENCH.— No.  I. 


Wf  must  begin  at  the  beginning — and  that  happens  to  be  a  point  which  we  can 
con'^ey  with  less  completeness  in  these  written  instructions  than  a  personal  teacher 
may  r?fterwards  do  by  a  few  inflections  of  his  voice.  We  speak  of  the  sound  of  the 
letter-^;  in  the  French  alphabet,  as  well  singly  as  in  combination  ;  and,  though  we 
shiill  sfive  the  means  of  learning  how  to  read,  to  understand,  and  to  write  French^ 
it  wiir be  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  to  converse  in  that  pleasant  lan- 
guage, either  to  pay  the  most  rigorous  attention  to  the  rules  of  pronunciation  we 
shall  now,  once  for  all,  lay  down,  and  to  add  to  that  attention  a  good  deal  of 
reading  aloud ;  or  else,  at  the  end  of  our  instructions,  to  attend  some  of  those 
classes  which  are  now  frequent  in  connection  with  Mechanics'  Institutions. 
There,  in  a  very  short  time,  some  one,  by  word  of  mouth,  may  supply  the  last 
remaining  desideratum.  Meantime,  if  no  sound  comes  from  the  words  wo  write 
on  this  page,  yet  we  can  furnish  a  method  of  approaching  towards  the  required 
tones. 
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The  French  alpliabet  contains  exactly  one  letter  less,  the  w,  than  our  own.  The 
rest  are  all  written  as  we  write  them,  but  are  differently  proiiounced.  The  shortest 
way  to  explain  this  is  to  say  at  once  that,  to  our  ears,  they  sound  as  if  they  were 
written  thus  : — 

a      b        c       d      e     f       g         hi        j        k        I       7n        n      o     p      q      r 
ah  bay   say  day  eh    off   zhay   ashe    ee    zhee     kah    ell  emni    enn    o   pay   ku   err 
s      t     u     V     X       y        z, 
ess  lay  ue  vay  ix  ecgrek  zed. 

The  French  g  we  have  represented  by  zliay^  but  the  z  melts  into  the  A,  just  as 
an  s  would.  So  with  the  j.  The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  only  letter  which 
is  pronounced  in  two  syllables  is  the  y — eegreky  which,  in  French,  means  "  Greek 
i."  They  call  their  y  the  '*  Greek  i."  To  an  Englishman  by  far  the  most  difficult 
French  sound  is  that  of  the  «,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  make  intelligible  by 
spelling  it  «c.  The  fact  is  it  is  a  sound  between  oo  and  ee.  The  best  rule  we  can 
give  is  to  pronounce  u  as  if  you  were  going  to  whistle.  Alfieri,  the  great  Italian 
dramatist,  said  the  attempt  to  pronounce  the  French  ii  always  made  him  feel  as  if 
he  were  sea-sick ;  and  indeed  it  is  very  different  from  the  oo  of  his  own  countrymen 
and  of  the  Germans.  But  it  is  well  not  to  be  too  timid  or  scrupulous.  Execution^ 
whether  in  music  or  in  languages,  is  to  be  acquired  only  by  fearless  confidence. 
Take  two  men  :  one  of  them  is  afraid  to  speak  till  he  can  speak  without  an  error  ; 
the  other  is  determined  to  endeavour  to  express  himself,  even  though  he  should 
make  several  blunders.  The  latter  is  certainly  the  one  who  will  make  the  quicker 
progress. 

Well,  we  have  read  the  alphabet ;  now  for  the  sound  of  the  letters  in  loords. 
And  here  we  must  remark  that  any  more  highly  educated  persons  into  w^hose 
hands  these  lessons  may  fall,  should  bear  in  mind  that  our  instructions  are 
designed  for  those  who,  in  a  life  of  toil,  may  not  have  had  time  to  acquire  the  prin- 
ciples of  grammar,  even  in  connection  with  their  mother  tongue.  "VVe  start  with 
the  very  supposition  that  even  the  most  elementary  points  must  be  made  clear  by 
us,  as  we  go  on.  Let  not,  then,  our  more  leisure-blessed  readers  despise  that  sim- 
plicity which  is  the  only  thing  that  could  render  our  attempt  practical.  To  them 
we  would  say,  in  reminder,  "  Non  omnia^  niniiruni^  omnibus  Dil  dedere^ 

Now  for  the  sounds  of  the  letters  in  icords.  A  has  generally  the  tone  of  our  a, 
in  bar,  E  is  not  heard  at  all,  unless  marked  with  an  accent,  at  the  end  of  words 
of  two  syllables  and  upwards.  When  pronounced  it  has  three  sounds — 1st,  if  not 
marked  with  an  accent,  it  is  like  our  ii  in  fur ;  2nd,  with  the  sharp  or  acute 
accent  ('),  it  is  like  our  a  in  day ;  3rd,  with  the  grave  accent  (<  ),  it  is  like  our  ein  set. 

The  i  has  generally  the  sound  of  ee.  The  o  is  pronounced  like  ours  in  go.  The 
zc  is,  as  vve  have  already  described,  the  same,  except  before  an  n  or  m,  out  of  the 
alphabet  as  in  it,  and  remains  the  grand  touchstone  by  which  Frenchmen  can  detect 
even  the  accomplished  foreign  speakers  of  their  language.  Their  y  is  like  their  /. 
All  the  other  letters  are  consonants,  and,  in  words,  sound  like  our  own,  excepting 
the  ^,  the  y,  and  the  /.  Unlike  us,  they  make  the  g  soft  before  e  and  i.  See 
below,  the  word  general,  in  our  examples.  Their  j  is  as  we  have  explained  when 
talking  of  the  alphabet.  And,  finally,  their  t  has  this  peculiarity,  that 
when  followed  by  two  Towels,  the  first  being  an  **,  it  has  the  sound  of  our  s : 
as  action,  pronounced  *'  aksee-on(g)."  One  general  rule  is  necessary  to  be 
mentioned:  no  consonant  ending  a  woid  is  sounded  at  all,  except  c,/,  I,  and  r,, 
and,  in  a  very  subdued  manner,  the  consonant  g  :  as  loup,  pronounced  "  loo."  The 
exception  to  this  rule  is,  where  the  word  ending  with  the  consonant  be  followed  by 
a  word  commencing  with  a  vowel,  or  with  an  h  mute :  as  fait-tl,  pronounced 
**  fate-eel.*'  And  again,  the  exception  to  this  exception  is  in  the  French  word  et, 
(meaning  *'  and")  ;  the  t  is  never  sounded  in  that  word,  which  is  always  pro- 
nounced "  eh."  Many  persons  in  teaching  French  omit  this  necessary  caution. 
All  the  other  letters  in  French  have  their  natural  sounds,  and  not  those  variations 
and  arbitrary  irregularities  with  which  English  letters  puzzle  foreigners. 

Now  for  the  diphthongs,  or  double  vowels.  Ai  and  oe  and  el  sound  like  our  a  in 
day  ;  eu,  like  our  i  in  sir,  only  longer  ;  oi,  like  what  oo-aive  would  be  in  English ; 
aw,  like  our  o  in  go  \  and  ou,  like  our  oo  in  fool. 
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The  double  consonants  are  pronounced  ; — th  as  if  there  was  no  h  ;  gn  is  like  nie 
in  conven/t^nt ;  ch  like  sh  ;  ng^  like  the  English  ng  at  the  end  of  a  word,  but  much 
softer,  as  it  3'ou  had  stopped  half- v/aj'  in  pronouncing  the  liual  g.  With  regard  to 
/fc,  some  French  teachers  are  content  with  the  slovenly  remark  that  //,  when  pre- 
ceded by  an  e,  sound  like  y  in  English ;  and  the  example  is  given  of  mouilJpy  which, 
no  doubt,  is  pronounced  "  moo-yai."  But  in  the  word  jille  (daughter),  //  is  pre- 
ceded by  an  ?',  and  yet  the  word  is  pronounced  "  feel."  So  with  mille  ''a  thousand), 
Lille  (the  town  of  Lille),  and  an  infinity  of  other  examples,  in  which  the  pro- 
nmiciation  is  *'meel,''  *'Leel,"  &c.  &c.  The  rule  should  be  expressed  thus :  //, 
when  preceded  by  t,  and  when  folloioed  by  a  vowel  accented^  or  xiot  7nuie,  has  the 
sound  of  our  y. 

When  n  or  m  ends  a  word,  and  the  second  last  letter  is  a  vowel,  you  must  sound  the 
n  or  the  m  as  if  there  was  a  very  faint  g  indeed  superadded,  with  a  sort  of  aspirate 
or  breathing.  Eor  instance,  the  word  ban  (good)  is  pronounced  **  bohn(g)" — the  two 
last  letters  with  extreme  softness.  Bearing  this  carefully  in  mind,  it  only  remains 
to  add  that,  when  preceding  n  or  m,  the  vowels  a  and  e  liave  the  sound  of  our  o  in 
nol;  while  o  itself  has,  in  the  same  case,  the  sound  of  our  o  in  go  ;  i  that  of  our  a 
in  hat ;  and  ti  a  sound  similar  to  what  eu  ought  to  have  in  English.  An  approach, 
but  only  an  approach,  to  this  tone  is  found  in  the  e  of  our  word  he7\ 

Now,  if  the  reader  will  apply  our  rules  (from  where  we  discuss  the  effect  of  the 
letters  whe?i  combined  in  words J^  he  will  be  able  to  pronounce  correctly  the  follow- 
ing examples,  which  may  serve  as  the  practice  or  exercise  of  this  first  and  ele- 
mentary lesson : — 

FRENCH.  ENGLISH. 


la 

le 

the 
pere 
si 
lof 

VOllS 

style 

general 

gibier 
fraction 
chat 
lait 
roi 

leur 

faux 
vrai 

c'est 

CO  n' est  pas 


the 
the 

tea 

fatlier 

if — yes 

luff  (a  naval  term) 

you 

style — manner 

general 

game,  wild  birds,  &c. 

fraction 

cat 

milk 

king 

their 

false 
true 
it  is 
it  is  not 


first  three   letters   of  the 
word  lea  (rning) 


tt 


'    running   inta 
^'s"  would. 


comment  vousportcz  votes?  how  do  you  do  ? 


comment  p«  va  f 

donnez  moi 

dii  pain 

du  sel 

duja?nbon 

du  caf6 

aes  jjommes-dB'terre 

ires  bien 

tnal 

mauvais 

vite 

depechez  voiis 

excellent 

quand 


how  goes  it  ? 
give  me 
some  bread 
some  salt 
some  ham 
some  coffee 
some  potatoes 
very  well 
badly 
bad 

quickly 
make  haste 
excellent 
when  ? 


PIIONTTNCIATION. 

lah 
j  like  the 

iay 

pare 

sea 

loaf 

voo 

steel 
j  zheneral — the   *'  z 
I         the  ''  h'*  as  an 

zhee-be-yai 
frak  see-on  (g) 

shah 

lay 

roo-awe 
(  like  the  first  four  letters  in  learfi- 
\  ing 

vray 

say 

&ii7i-ay-pad 

kum-mon  (g)  voo  poartay  voo 

kwn-?no7i  (g)  sah  vah 

dunnay  moo  awe 

dewpam  (g) 

deio  tell 

dew  zhamboan  (g) 

deio  kaffay 

day  pumm-dut-tare 

ti^ay  bian  ( g) 

mat 

niovay 

veet 

dep-pesh-ay  voo 

ex-sellon  {g) 

kon  {g) 
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TECHNICAL     EXPOSITOR. 


*.  noun-substantive;  a.  adjective;  ad.  adverb;  r.a.  verb-active. 


Bar'olite,  s.  a  mineral,  carbonate  of 
arytc. 

Bar'oxet,  s.  the  lowest  title  that  ishere- 
itary,  next  iu  rank  to  a  baron. 

Baro'nial,  a.  relating  to  a  baron  or 
arony. 

Barouc/iie,  s,  a  kind  of  open  coach. 

Bar'racan,  s.  a  strong,  thick  kind  cf 
amlet  or  coarse  cloth 

Bar'rack,  s.  a  building  in  which  soldiers 
re  lodged. 

Bar'ratry,  .v.  foul  practice  in  law ;  a 
•aud  committed  by  sea.men  on  merchants' 
oods  entrusted  to  their  care. 

Baruica'de,  Barrica'do,  s.  a  fortifica- 
ion,  an  obstruction  ;  a  bar  to  prevent  ad- 
lission  or  progress. 

Bar'rister,  s.  a  pleader  at  the  bar ;  an 
dvocate. 

Bar'row,  *.  in  British  antiquities, 
leans  a  mound  of  earth  raised  as  a  sepul- 
hral  monument  over  the  bodies  of  de- 
eased  warriors  and  others. 

Bar'ter,  s.  the  art  or  practice  of  traffic- 
ig  in  the  way  of  exchange. 

Bary'tes,  or  Bary'ta,  s,  a  heavy  alka- 
ine  earth,  formed  of  oxygen  gas  and  a 
letal  called  barium.  The  sulphate  of 
aryies  is  extensively  employed  to  adulte- 
ate  white  lead. 

Bar'ytone,  s.  a  male  voice,  the  tone  of 
i?hich  is  between  the  bass  and  the  tenor. 

Basalt',  Basalt'es,  s.  heavy,  hard, 
ark-coloured  stones,  supposed  to  be  rocks 
/hich  have  undergone  the  action  of  fire,  as 
hey  are  very  frequently  found  in  the  neigh- 
ourhood  of  volcanoes,  both  spent  and  ac- 
ive.  One  peculiarity  is,  that  they  are  rarely, 
f  ever,  found  in  layers,  but  in  columns  of 
.n  upright  form.  When  basalt  is  found  in 
torizontal  tabular  masses,  the  columns  are 
;euerally  perpendicular.  The  most  beau- 
iful  and  picturesque  specimens  are  those 
ailed  **The  Cave  of  Fingal,"  in  the  Isle 
f  Staffa,  and  the  **  Giant's  Causeway,"  in 
reland. 

Base,  Ba'sis,  s.  the  foundation  of  any- 
hing  ;  the  pedestal  of  a  statue. 

Base'ment,  5.  a  continued  base  or  founda- 
lon. 

Bas'il,  s.  a  kind  of  leather ;  prepared 
heepskin. 

Bas'ilic,  s.  a  large  hall,  or  church. 

Basjl'icon,  s.  a  resinous  ointment  in 
ommon  use. 


Bas'[lisk,  s.  a  kind  of  reptile  or  serpent; 
a  cockatrice. 

Ba'six,  s.  a  small  vessel ;  a  dock  in  which 
ships  float  in  safety  ;  a  small  pond. 
Bassoon',  5.a  musical  wind  instrument. 

Bass-re lie'f,  or  Basso-relie'vo,  s.  low 
relief;  a  style  of  sculpture  iu  which  the 
figures  project  very  slightly  from  the 
ground. 

Bass-vi'ol,  s.  a  musical  instrument  with 
strings. 

Basti'le,  s.  a  prison,  a  dungeon,  a 
jail. 

Bas'timent,  s.  a  rampart,  or  wall  round 
fortified  places. 

Bastina'do,  s.  act  of  beating  with  a  cud- 
gel; punishment  inflicted  by  beating  the 
offender  on  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

Bas'tiox,  s.  a  species  of  tower  which 
constitutes  the  principal  member  of  the 
fortifications  immediately  surrounding  a 
town,  or  position  to  be  defended;  the  term 
is  applied,  also,  to  a  mass  of  earth  standing 
from  a  rampart. 

Batch,  s,  a  quantity  of  anything  made 
or  baked  at  one  time. 

Ba'thos,  s,  the  art  of  sinking  in  poetry. 

Bato'n,  Batoo^n,  s.  a  staff,  or  trun- 
cheon;  a  symbol  of  authority. 

Battali'on,  s.  a  body  of  fo'?<;-soldiers, 
from  500  to  800  men ;  a  division  of  an 
army. 

Bat'ton",  s.  a  narrow  board,  a  scantling. 

Bat'teringram,  s.  a  military  engine, 
formerly  used  to  beat  down  walls. 

Bat'tery,  s.  a  raised  work  on  which 
cannons  are  mounted  j  in  laic,  a  violent  as- 
sault. 

Bat'tlement,  5.  a  -parapet  wall,  in- 
df^jed  ;  commonly  employed  in  fortified  or 
ca«,;.  ■.'Hated  buildings,  or  ecclesiastical  edi- 
fices of  the  kind  distinguished  by  the 
general  name  of  Gothic. 

Bav'in,  s,  a  bundle  of  small  wood,  n.  fag- 
got. 

Bay,  s.  a  portion  of  the  sea,  of  such  a 
form  as  that  ships  may  anchor  in  it  in 
safety. 

Bay'onet,  5.  a  sort  of  dagger  fixed  to  tho 
end  of  a  musket. 

Bays,  s.  an  honorary  crown,  or  garland, 
formed  of  the  leaves  of  natural  or  artificial 
bay. 
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Eay'-salt,  5.  salt  obtained  by   exposing  , 
sea-water  to  the   sun  in  shallow   pits ;  so 
named  because  of  its  brownish  colour. 

Bay-wi^'dow,  s.  a  window  jutting  out- 
ward**. 

Bazaar^  or  Bazar  ,  s.  an  open  market ; 
an  assemblage  of  shops  or  stalls,  under 
cover. 

Bdel'lium,  s.  an  aromatic  resinous  gum. 

BiACH,  s.  the  sea-shore,  the  strand,  the 
coast;  shingle. 

Bea'con,  s.  a  sign  or  token,  generally 
raised  upon  some  foreland  or  high  ground 
as  a  sea-mark.  The  word  is  also  used  for 
a  lire  signal,  set  up  to  alarm  the  interior  of 
the  country  upon  the  approach  of  a  foreign 
enemy,  or  as  a  .'•ignal  for  various  tribes  or 
parlies  to  collect  together. 

Beatifica'tion,  5.  a  state  of  blessedness ; 
an  act  by  which  the  Pope  declares  persons 
who  died  in  good  repute  to  be  in  heaven, 
and  to  be  worshipped,  or  to  have  their 
statues  placed  on  or  near  the  altar. 

Beatrix UDE,  s.  blessedness,  happiness, 
felicity. 

Beau-mond'e,  5.  (French)  the  gay  and 
fashionable  world. 

Beau'ty,  s.  that  quality  in  visible  objects 
in  consequence  of  which  their  colours  and 
forms  are  agreeable  to  the  human  mind. 
By  an  easy  and  almost  insensible  transition 
the  word  beauty  has  been  extended  to  ob- 
jects perceptible  by  the  hearing,  to  agreeable 
tastes  or  odours,  and  to  the  results  of  some 
intellectual  processes,  and  even  mechanical 
contrivances. 

Bed'lam,  s,  an  hospital  for  lunatics. 
The  word  is  a  corruption  of  Bethlehem^  the 
name  of  an  ancient  religious  house  in  Lon- 
don, which  was  converted  into  an  hospital 
for  insane  persons. 

Beepea^ter,  s.  a  yeoman  of  the  royal 
guard.  The  word  is  a  corruption  of  the 
>'renchword  huffetier^  a  valet  who  attended 
the  sideboards. 

Belay',  v.  a.  with  seamen^  to  make  fast  a 
rope. 

Belles-Let'tses,  s.pl.  (French)  polite 
literature  ;  especially  those  branches  which 
are  the  produce  of  the  imagination  and 
taste. 

Belli'gerent,  6.  a  state  carrying  on 
war. 

Beltede're,  s.  an  Italian  compound 
signifying  a  ^rte  tJici(7 ;  in  architecture  it 
means  a  small  building  constructed  at  the 
top  of  a  house  or  palace,  and  open  to  the 
air,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  fresh 
breezes,  and  of  commanding  an  extensive 
prospect. 


Bencher,    s.  a   senior    in    the   inns   of 
court. 
Ben'efice,  5.  a  church  living. 

Benefi'ciary,  s.  one  who  holds  a  bene- 
fice or  church  livins:. 


Ben'ison,  s.  a  blessing,  a  benediction,     i 

Bexzoin',  s.  a  medicinal  kind  of  resinj 
vulgarly  called  gum  benjamin. 

Berg'mote,  s,  a  court  held  to  determine 
matters  relative  to  mines  and  miners. 

Berth,  5.  (maritime)  an  office  or  station' 
on  board  a  ship  ;  a  ship's  station  when  at 
anchor. 

Ber'yl,  s.  a  precious  stone  of  a  greenishi 
cast. 

Bes'om,  s.  a  broom. 

Bev'el,  s.  a  kind  of  square  rule  ;  an  ob^ 
tuse  or  acute  angle. 

Bev'y,  s.  a  flock  of  birds,  a  company.      1 

Bez'ant,  s.  a  round  flat  piece  of  bullion^ 

BiB'LiCAL.  a.  relating  to  the  Bible,  0^ 
sacred  literature. 

BiBLiOG'RAPiiER,  5.  a  person  well-ac- 
quainted with  books. 

Birliog'raphy,  s.  a  knowledge  of  books, 
including  their  authorship,  editions,  his- 
tory, and  other  things  connected  with 
them. 

Bibliom'anct,  s.  a  kind  of  divination, 
as  to  persons  or  events,  by  selecting  passages 
from  the  Bible  at  hazard  ;  a  process  which, 
in  less  enlightened  periods,  has  wrought, 
much  mischief. 

Biblioma'nia,  5.  literally,  hook-madness  ; 
an  eagerness  to  possess  curious  books. 

Bibliothe'ca,  s.  {Greek)  a  library. 

Bib'ulous,  a.  spungy  :  a  person  or  thing 
that  drinks  up  moistuie. 

Bicar'bonate,  s.  carbonic  acid  doubly 
strong. 

Bicip'iTAL,  a.  having  two  heads. 

Bi'coRN,  a,  having  two  horns. 

Biden'tal,  a.  having  two  teeth. 

Bien'nial,  a.  continuing  for  two  years. 

Bier,  s.  a  frame  used  for  carrying  the. 
dead  upon. 

Bi'PORM,  a.  having  a  double  form. 

Big'amy,  s.  the  having  two  wives  at^ 
once. 

Bight,  s.  a  creek  ;  a  small  bay. 

Bil'boes,  s.  pi.  stocks,  or  shackles  for  the. 
feet,  for  punishing  offenders  at  sea. 

Bili'duct,  s.  a  vessel  or  canal  for  the 
bile. 

Bil'gewater,  s.  water  which  enters  a 
ship  by  a  leak,  and  lieis  on  her  bilge,  or 
1  bottom. 


THE  WORKING  MAN'S  FlUEND  AND  FAMILY  INSTEUCTOR. 

[VOL.  v.— No.  61.— SATURDAY,  MARCH  1,  1851.] 

CRITIQUE  ON  THE  LITERATURE  OF  WORKING  MEN.* 

Having  gone  through  the  supplementary  volume  just  published  critically  and  care- 
fully, we  have  great  pleasure  in  thus  spontaneously  and  without  solicitation 
embodying  our  opinion  of  the  work.  That  the  Wouking  Men  of  England  should 
have  produced  such  a  volume— the  fruit  of  their  own  reading  and  mental  applica- 
tion—is a  thing  unknown  in  the  history  of  literature.  That  the  various  articles 
are  hona-fide  the  productions  of  the  class  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  there  is  no 
ground  to  dispute.  They  may  embody  nothing  very  original  or  very  erudite ;  but, 
whether  we  consider  the  variety  of  subjects  wliich  the  volume  embraces,  or  the 
manner  in  which  these  subjects  are  treated,  the  production  must  be  held  as  something 
altogether  unique.  There  is  a  depth  and  strength  of  thought  which  indicates  no 
common  mental  power,  and  this  force  of  intellect  is  combined  with  a  true  idea  of 
the  beautiful.  Poetry,  music,  painting,  and  sculpture,  are  as  familiar  to  some  of 
their  minds  as  the  simplest  and  most  rudimental  fact  in  natural  phUosophy.  Every 
topic,  w^hether  in  science  or  literature,  is  so  handled  as  to  indicate  such  an 
acquaintance  with  facts,  such  a  correctness  of  taste,  and  such  a  knowledge  of 
language,  as  could  scarcely  have  been  looked  for.  As  a  whole,  the  volume  is, 
indeed,  "  one  of  the  most  glorious  achievements  of  modern  times,"  and  furnishes  **  a 
most  striking  demonstration  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  capabilities  of  the  work- 
ing classes." 

A  false  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  education  and  intelligence  of  these 
classes.     Though  their  early  advantages  mav  have  been  but  few — though  their 

•  course  of  instruction  may  have  been  narrow  Sid  confined — though  they  may  never 
have  been  enclosed  in  any  classic  bower,  and  never  have  walked  in  any  academic 
grove — though  their  shadow  may  never  have  lingered  at  the  threshold  of  our 
higher  schools,  nor  flitted  in  the  ancient  walls  of  our  great  national  universities — 
though  they  may  never  have  scanned  a  single  line  of  Homer's  epic,  or  of  Yirgirs 
pastorals — though  they  may  never  have  grappled  with  the  subtleties  of  Aristotle 
or  the  problems  of  Euclid — though  they  may  never  have  graduated  in  letters  or 
been  received  into  the  circle  of  the  learned,  they  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as 
uneducated  men.  It  is  at  neither  school  nor  university  that  a  man  receives  his 
education.  He  only  learns  or  acquires  those  habits  of  mental  application  which 
qualify  him  for  the  prosecution  of  knowledge.     He  but  lays  the  foundation  on 

'  which  the  whole  intellectual  superstructure  is  to  be  built.  His  studies  properly 
begin  after  he  has  finished  at  school ;  and  hence  every  man  is,  more  or  less,  self- 
educated.  He  is  intellectually  what  he  makes  himself.  If  he  cannot  determine  the 
circumstances  of  his  physical  birth  and  early  life,  he  has  it  in  his 
power  to  be  born  as  he  pleases  in  the  second  and  nobler  birth  of  genius. 
Of  all  the  great  spirits  who  have  gone  before,  he  may  ally  himself  with  the 
mightiest  and  the  most  renowned.  In  communion  with  those  spirits,  he 
may  come  to  inherit  their  accumulated  wealth  of  thought  and  knowledge. 
Alive  to    this  fact,    the    working     classes   are    giving    themselves    to  reading. 

*  The  Editors  of  The  Working  Man's  Friend  have  great  pleasure  in  inserting  this 
critique,  from  the  pen  of  the  respected  author  of  the  *'  New  and  Popular  History  of 
England.'' 
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They  are  familiar  with  some  of  our  first  writers.  With  nothing  moroJ 
than  the  limited  and  imperfect  education  given  in  a  common  parochial  school,  not 
a  few  of  them  have,  with  eagerness,  seized  every  spare  moment  to  make  up  for  the 
want  of  early  training.  They  have  not  only  disciplined  their  intellect  by  the  study 
of  authors  pre-eminent  for  their  profounder  and  more  rigid  modes  of  thought — 
they  have  with  equal  diligence  and  with  equal  success  devoted  themselves  to  the 
education  of  their  emotional  nature,  by  imbibing  the  inspirations  of  the  purest 
poetry,  and  cultivating  a  deeper  acquaintance  with  works  of  taste.  They  have 
proved  that  the  study  even  of  u35sthetics  is  within  their  reach.  If  there  be  such  a 
thing  as  inspired  painting,  with  '*  its  profound  yet  expressive  sj'mbolism,  and  ex- 
quisite spiritual  loveliness,"  they  know  how  to  appreciate  it.  If  painting  is  not  to 
be  identified  with  sculpture  ;  if  sculpture  more  successfully  embodies  "  the  ever- 
springing  life — the  inexhaustible  sti*ength  of  Nature — or  gives  the  simplest  imita- 
tion of  material  forms,"  they  are  not  insensible  to  such  *' pui^  simple  forms  of 
actual  material  beauty."  Poetry  enters  intrinsically  into  the  genius  of  both 
painting  and  sculpture,  and  forms  their  connecting  link  ;  and  if  true  poetry  be  the 
utterance  of  **  that  feeling  which,  alike  in  uncultivated  or  highly-civilised  nations,  :: 
has  every  where  breathed  itself  forth  in  song,"  and,  in  the  expression  of  which,  we  1 
find  the  blending  of  an  "  originally  wild  and  gigantic  power,  with  the  softer  and 
sweeter  impulses"  of  our  humanity,  they  need  not  to  be  told  what  value  to  put  | 
upon  such  compositions.  If  romance  be  made  up  of  *'  chivalry,  enchantments, 
and  love,"  it  is  something  with  which  they  are  already  familiar  in  the  older  and 
nobler  songs  of  our  country.  If  music  be  the  harmony  of  the  inner  man — the  lan- 
guage of  the  soul — and  *'  concentrate  in  herself  the  power  of  arousing  every  deeper  ) 
feeling,''  they  understand  such  language — they  are  conscious  of  such  harmony.  If 
evidence  were  needed  to  confirm  these  assertions,  it  is  abundantly  supplied  in  the 
volume  before  us.     To  use  their  own  words  : — 

"  The  supplementary  numbers  of  The  Working  Man's  Friend"  show  what  a 
dignity  of  feeling  pervades  the  soul  of  the  educated  artisan ;  what  lofty  and  noble  aspi- 
rations may  be  breathed  from,  the  cobbler's  stall,  or  the  dingy  smithy ;  what  a  fulness  of 
benevolent  sympathy  glows  in  the  beaming  eye  of  the  tailor  as  he  contemplates  the  con- 
dition of  his  fellow-man.  And,  if  we  may  take  what  has  already  appeared  as  a  specimen, 
what  mines  of  untold  wealth  remain  to  be  unfolded  in  the  millions  who  wield  the  hammer 
or  the  axe,  who  ply  the  loom,  or  till  the  grateful  soil !  When  mind  shall  rise  to  the  de- 
gree of  intelligence  which  its  Creator  originally  designed,  when  ignorance  shall  be  felt  \ 
to  be  *  the  curse  of  God,'  when  the  material  shall  give  place  to  the  spiritual  and  the  pure, 
and  darkness  vainsh  before  the  radient  light  of  truth,  we  shall  indeed  realise  the  golden 
age  which  has  been  the  theme  alike  of  the  prophet  and  the  bard.  * 

Of  the  pleasures  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  the  study  of  i 
letters,  they  begin  to  be  every  day  more  conscious.  If,  as  Cicero  says,  "  the  study  | 
of  letters  is  the  nourishment  of  our  youth,  and  the  joy  of  our  old  age  ;"— if  such 
studies  "  throw  an  additional  lustre  on  prosperity,  and  are  the  resource  and  conso- 
lation of  adversity ;  if  they  deMght  at  home,  and  are  no  embarrassment  to  us  when 
abroad;  if  they  are  company  to  us  at  night,  our  fellow-travellers  on  a  journey,  and 
attendants  in  rural  recesses" — then  they  become  an  employment  of  the  noblest 
kind,  and  every  way  best  suited  to  the  nature  of  man.  **  What  are  the  pleasures 
of  a  luxurious  table,  of  games,  shows,  and  sensuality,  when  compared  with  those 
resulting  from  the  study  of  letters  r"  The  pleasures  of  the  mind  are  refined,  ele- 
vating, ennobling,  satisfying,  and  abiding.  Having  tasted  these  purer  waters,  the 
man  is  seen  turning  away  from  those  vulgar  pursuits  and  sensual  indulgences  which 
degrade  and  brutalise  the  soul.  Their  estimate  of  these  purer  enjoyments  may  be 
inferred  from  their  own  language  : —  a 

"  Notwithstanding  the  great  diversity  in  the  objects  of  literary  research,  yet  there  is   4 
one  characteristic  common  to  all,  viz.,  a  direct  tendency  to  promote  mental  cultivation, 
and  by  all,  except  those  who  are  immersed  in  the  grossest  indulgences,  it  is  acknow-   , 
ledgcd,  that  to  the  operations  of  intellect  are  attached  joys  to  which  the  mere  votaries  of  ^ 

*/'  The  Educational  Apparatus    for  Working  Men."— Supplementary  number  for  : 
May,  p.  1.  \ 
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sordid  and  corrupt  pleasures  are  entire  strangers ;  for,  while  mere  worldly  men  are 
sordid,  vicious,  and  selfish,  the  student  of  literature  attains  a  fancy  more  enriched,  a 
taste  more  refined,  and  raptures  more  durable  and  substantial,  than  all  the  empty  joys 
of  sense  can  afford.  It  is  by  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  that  wc  perfect  our  reason, 
enlarge  our  capacity  of  bliss,  and  ascertain  our  real  importance  and  station  in  the  great 
human  family;  and  by  the  aid  of  imagination  thus  refined,  we  may  become  spectators 
of  the  transactions  of  earlier  ages,  the  companions  of  enterprising  travellers,  and  hold 
converse  with  the  good  and  great  of  every  time  and  nation."* 

There  are  few  points  within  the  limits  of  literature,  science,  or  art,  on  which 
the  volume  does  not  touch.  In  one  article  on  Rhetoric  and  Elocution,  we  have 
remarks  on  the  structure,  compass,  and  force  of  language,  and  are  told  that  **  a 
man's  language  is  generally  taken  as  the  criterion  of  his  intellectual  acquirements." 
In  anothcr^we  have  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  recommended  as  a  study,  because 
there  is  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  it  *'  in  the  fact  that  whatever  delight  or 
pleasure  there  may  be  in  any  other  science,  or  whatever  usefulness  or  power  there- 
may  be  in  any  other  philosophy,  it  is  all  to  be  perceived  and  felt  by  the  mind  that 
studies,  thinks,  discovers,  and  applies  to  practice  its  principles." 

Mind  is  the  seat  and  centre  of  thought,  and  in  a  paper  entitled  **  Considerations 
ON  Xhought,"  we  are  reminded  that  while  the  grand  organ  of  thought  is  the  brain,, 
we  are  not  to  confound  the  thinking  principle,  however  intimate  the  connection^ 
with  that  organ.     This  distinction  is  thus  stated  : — 

**  Dependence  supposes  the  existence  of  an  absolute  presiding  disposing  power  ;  con- 
nection more  particularly  implies  co-existence.  Now,  if  we  acknowledge  that  the  brain 
receives  impressions  from  external  nature,  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  and  from 
these  impressions  ideas  spring  up  in  the  mind,  we  find  ourselves  plunged  into  difhculties 
of  the  most  perplexing  character — nay,  we  may  add,  that  elude  our  most  profound  in- 
vestigations. We  have  no  idea  of  matter  receiving  an  impression  without  an  alteration 
of  form.  Now,  on  this  principle,  how  large  must  the  brain  of  an  orator  be  who  speaks 
four  hours  without  intermission  ;  and  how  capacious  the  organ  of  ideality  in  a  poet  who 
composes  a  canto  of  a  poem  in  a  week  1  But  the  wonders  of  the  mental  phenomena  are 
not  exclusively  confined  to  the  arrangement  of  consecutive  ideas.  The  power  of  con- 
sciousness seems  a  rem-^rkable  element  in  the  structure  of  our  mental  nature.  We  are 
conscious  of  the  employment  of  our  understanding,  and  we  know  when  we  cannot  com- 
prehend a  propositiongin  mathematics,  or  a  statement  in  logic.  We  employ  the  whole 
strength  of  our  understanding  till  we  overcome  that  which  seemed  dubious  and  insur- 
mountable." t 

There  is  no  confounding  of  matter  and  mind  :  and  because  mind  is  independent 
of  matter,  though  in  close  connection  with  it,  intellectual  culture — the  education 
and  moral  training  of  that  which  constitutes  the  man — is  now  held  of  the  first 
moment.  Their  own  intellectual  and  moral  elevation  is  the  goal  to  which  the 
working-classes  are  pressing.  This  is  the  mighty  prize  for  which  they  are  running, 
wrestling,  and  agonizing.  The  very  effort  to  reach  the  one  and  gain  the  other 
is  auspicious  for  our  country.  Men  may  drink  of  the  prophetic  vial  till  they 
become  intoxicated,  and,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  of  common 
sense,  see  nothing  in  the  future  of  this  Old  England  of  ours  but  a  rapid  decline  and 
fall — its  glory  glittering  in  a  cloud,  and  its  sun  setting  in  unbroken  darkness.. 
These  are  the  day-dreams  of  an  over- worked  and  over-heated  imagination.  There 
is  a  glorious  coming  history  yet  for  Britain.  We  have  just  entered  on  the  true  era 
of  our  national  development.  It  is  only  now  that  the  agencies  and  instrumentalities 
necessary  for  our  regeneration  and  progress  and  final  elevation  as  a  people,  have 
been  brought  into  action.  Nor  can  we  conceive  that  our  national  history  will  be 
complete,  or  our  national  life  be  perfected,  till  all  classes  are  lifted  up  into  the  light,, 
intelligence,  and  freedom  of  a  renovated  and  happy  humanity. 

The  people  have  made  England  what  it  is  ;  and  to  make  England  what  it  i& 
destined  to  be  in  the  future,  the  improvement  must  begin  at  that  point  in  the  social 
scale  which  indicates  the  condition  of  the  working  classes.    In  the  degree  in  which. 

*  **  On  the  Pleasures  of  Literature."— June,  pp.  31,  32. 
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intelligence  and  virtue  obtain  among  them  will  be  the  progress  and  the  elevatioa 
of  society.     An  educated  and  virtuous  population   will  give  strength  and  stability' 
to  all  those  institutions,  sacred  and  secular,  w^hich  shed  such  a  glorj' over  .our  land, 
and  have  challenged  the  admiration  of  the  world.      The  history  of  nations  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  the  history  of  the  people  ;  and  if  history  formed  "a  transcript,'* 
as  if  in  the  short-hand  of  a  superior  being,  of  the  leading  events  of  the  age — solemn  \ 
in  spirit,  subdued  in  tone,  grave  and  testamentary  in  language,  profound  in  insight,  ^ 
judicial  in  impartiality,  and  final  as  a  Median  law  in  effect — "  what  an  instructive*^ 
book  would  it  be  for  the  people."     It  is  of  great  moment  that  they  should  be*?} 
acquainted  with  the  present,  but  of  equal  moment  that  they  should  be  familiar  with ^5 
the  past — with  the  men  of  all  ages,  and  the  events  of  all  time.     Nor  are  they  un-v^ 
prepared  for  this  branch  of  most  useful  study.      One  of  themselves  pronounces 
good  history  to  be  of  incalculable  worth  to  the  people.     These  are  hffe  words: — 

*^It  is,  to  use  a  simile,  a  perspective  glass,  carrying  the  soul  to  avast  distance,  and 
taking  in  the  remotest  objects  of  antiquity.  It  informs  the  understanding  by  the 
m.emory;  it  helps  us  to  judge  what  will  happen  by  showing  us  the  like  revolutions  of 
former  times  ;  for  as  mankind  is  the  same  in  all  ages,  has  the  same  interests,  is  influenced 
by  the  same  passions,  and  actuated  by  the  same  motives,  so  no  incident  can  come  to  pass 
but  some  precedent  of  the  like  nature  has  occurred,  if  we  will  but  make  the  comparison, 
and  draw  the  inference.  The  was,  the  now,  the  will  be,  all  centre  in  the  human  mind. 
The  past  is  connected  with  the  present  by  memory  through  the  medium  of  history  ;  and 
the  present  is  associated  with  the  future  by  anticipation  ;  so  that  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future  meet  in  beautiful  combination  and  harmon3%  History  ought  to  present 
to  us  a  faithful  record  of  the  progress  of  truth  and  virtue,  and  the  advance  of  society 
towards  perfection."* 

But  history  must  have  the  elements  of  this  progress  with  which  to  deal.  If  the 
privileges  which  the  people  possess  are  not  effective  in  producing  actions  worthy 
of  record,  history  will  stttl  lack  that  body  which  Selden  could  find  in  no  writer  of 
his  age  or  his  country.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  working  classes,  not  only  to  lift 
themselves  up  into  intelligence,  freedom,  and  virtue,  but  to  re-model  the  whole 
frame- work  of  society,  and  give  such  an  impression  to  our  collective  humanity  as 
may  be  felt  from  its  centre  to  its  circumference. 

It  is  clear  that  a  better  education  and  a  wider  intelligence  will  not  interfere  with 
the  claims  of  industry.  Labour  is  no  part  of  the  curse  which  rests  on  humanity. 
It  was  in  his  state  of  innocency — when  his  mind  "svas  most  free  and  active,  and 
when  his  nature  had  not  yet  received  the  touch  of  sin,  that  man  was  placed  in  the 
garden  to  dress  and  to  keep  it..  And  now  that  his  posterity  are  involved  in  the  con- 
sequences of  his  fall,  it  is  a  fact  in  the  history  of  humanity  that  in  proportion  as 
men  are  morally  recovered  and  purified,  are  they  quickened  into  a  higher  activity 
in  all  the  pursuits  and  business  of  life.  One  of  the  most  miserable  creatures  who 
walks  this  green  and  smiling  earth  is  the  man  who  has  nothing  to  do.  His  exist- 
ence is  reduced  to  the  merest  enmii.  He  knows  not  how  to  kill  time,  every  moment 
of  which  is  of  more  price  than  worlds.  Not  that  man  is  to  be  used  like  a  beast  of 
burden  ;  not  that  every  hour  is  to  be  spent  in  physical  exertion.  Intellectual  im- 
provement is  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  corporeal  activity.  A  man  is  not  to  supply  the 
wants  of  his  body  by  robbing  the  soul  of  its  provision.  He  must  provide  for  one 
necessity  in  conformity  with  another.  Nor  let  him  even  dream  that  labour  is  either 
degrading  or  undignified.  It  is  one  of  the  universal  conditions  of  life  ;  and  in  ful- 
filling this  condition  the  working  man  is  but  fulfilling  one  of  the  great  ends  of  his 
being.  It  is  not  **  a  degrading  necessity,"  but  *'  an  essential  and  invaluable  means 
of  disciplining  and  perpetuating  his  entire  moral  and  physical  nature."  Regarding 
the  matter  in  this  philosophical  spirit, 

*' he  will  thus  learn  to  subdue  himself;  he  will  perceive  the  necessity  of  self-denial  ; 
he  will  acquire  strength  of  will  and  determination  of  purpose;  he  will  be  enabled  to 
cope  with  difficulties,  and  to  overcome  them ;  and  while  his  own  character  is  being  thus 
disciplined  and  formed,  he  will  feel  an  enlarged  benevolence  in  contributing  his  share  to 
the  public  weal,  and  in  enduring  his  portion  of  the  labours,  difficulties,  and  disagreeables 

*  "  History.'^— November,  p.  24. 
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)f  life,  and  thus  casing  his  brother  man  from  some  of  the  inevitable  evils  to  which,  as 
m  imperfect  human  being,  he  is  subject."* 

If  there  be  dignity  in  labour,  there  is  invincible  force  in  virtue.  If  ignorance  be 
:he  mother  of  vice,  the  progress  of  education  and  intelligence  must  be  regarded  as 
nseparable  from  the  development  of  all  those  social  and  moral  virtues  which  con- 
stitute the  true  nobility  of  man.  The  Norwich  compositor  is  true  when  he  says 
Jiat 

*  the  signs  of  the  times  reveal  some  encouraging  indications  that  the  delusions  which 
lave  thriven  upon  popular  ignorance,  and  strengthened  the  grasp  of  tyrannies,  which 
lavc  marked  our  boasted  civilisation,  are  retreating  before  the  advancing  waves  of 
ntelligcnce  and  freedom,  which  must  consign  every  artificial  distinction  to  deserved 
)blivion.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  nobility  be  recognised,  not  as  the  offspring  of 
iccident,  but  as  engrafted  in  the  man."t 

A.S  soon  as  the  working  classes  shall  have  .earned  to  purge  themselves  from  all 
:hat  would  pauperize,  and  debase,  and  demoralize,  and  degrade  them,  they  will  no 
onger  have  cause  to  complain  of  political  vassalage  and  priestly  domination  and 
religious  bigotry  and  universal  selfishness.  Their  ignorance  degenerates  into  vice^ 
aild  vice  enslaves  the  whole  man.     Let  them 

*  assume  the  exercise  of  the  noblest  birthright  ever  bestowed  upon  man — the  right 
)f  using  the  abundant  means  of  instruction,  knowledge,  and  refinement,  so  liberally 
supplied  by  a  press  teeming  with  the  richest  productions  of  the  human  mind,  and  easily 
iccessible  to  the  meanest  artisan  who  can  read  ;  and  when  rightly  appreciated,  of  power 
;o  exalt  the  reason,  to  curb  the  appetite,  to  improve  the  mind,  to  expand  the  heart,  and 
.0  extend  the  sympathies  which  prompt  to  give  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  all  who 
ire  striving  to  advance  their  order,  by  a  conscientious  discharge  of  all  the  duties  devolv- 
ng  upon  them,  in  every  relation  of  life,  as  Christians  and  patriots,  and  last,  though 
lot  least,  as  sober,  intelligent,  but  not  servile,  working  men. "J 

A  happy  change  has  come  over  the  social,  moral,  and  religious  habits  of  the 
ivorking  classes.  Their  appreciation  of  female  virtue,  and  of  the  influence  of  the 
female  character  in  all  the  circles  and  circumstances  of  life,  is  a  happy  omen  for 
Dur  country.  Ilence  the  earnestness  and  the  truthfulness  with  which  they  contend 
i)r  female  education.  §  Educate  at  once  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  w'oman,  and 
you  throw  the  surest  safeguard  around  her  virtue,  and  the  virtue  of  woman  is  the 
foundation  of  a  nation's  stability.  Their  integrity  cannot  fail  to  act  on  the  other 
sex  with  a  force  which  no  language  can  measure.  Licentiousness  will  hide  her 
monster  head.  Chastity  will  sit  enthroned,  and  the  reign  of  love  be  co-extensive 
with  the  empire  of  purity.  Youth  will  thcu-be  preserved  from  a  thousand  tempta- 
tions, and  seek  its  enjoyment  amid  the  innocent  delight?  of  mutual  attachment 
and  regard. 

If  temperance  and  virtue  will  leave  the  wages  of  labour  to  be  spent  in  the  multi- 
plication of  individual  and  domestic  comforts,  the  influence  of  religion  will  sh^d 
such  a  bright  and  sunny  light  on  the  great  pathw^ay  of  life  as  to  render  the  passage 
through  this  world  comparatively  cheerful  and  happy.  There  may  be  a  great  decH 
of  infidelity  and  irreligion  among  the  working  classes  of  England  :  but  is  this  to  be 
ascribed  to  any  deep-rooted  enmity  and  opposition  to  Christianity  as  a  system,  xxf 
to  causes  out  of  themselves  misleading  their  judgment  and  vitiating  their  conclu- 
sions ?  That  Christianity  does  not  identify  itself  with  the  interests  of  their  order,  and 
with  the  interests  of  humanity  at  large,  is  what  no  one  can  assert  who  has  studied 
the  Book  and  its  contents.  The  Bible  is  the  book  of  the  people  ;  but  Christianity 
has  been  misrepresented.  A  sordid,  selfish,  worldly  priesthood  on  the  one  hand  ; 
and  on  the  other,  the  inconsistencies — the  miserable  and  undeniable  inconsistencies 
of  hollow-hearted  professors — have  done  more  than  all  the  efforts  of  infidelity  to 
estrange  the  intelligent  mechanic  and  artisan  from  the  simple  and  sublime  doctrines 

*  ''The  Dignity  of  Labour."— -March,  p,  12. 
t  *'  True  NobiUty."— June,  p.  6. 
^  J  "  Our  National  Curse.*' — August,  p.  27. 
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of  our  lioly  faith.  But  the  working  men.  are  beginning  to  perceive  that  they  must 
form  their  estimate  of  the  Christian  system  not  from  those  who  profess  it — would 
they  could  ! — but  from  the  book  itself.  And  hence  the  pure  and  healthy  tone  of 
the  articles  on  this  subject  in  the  volume  before  us.  Religion  has  its  claims,  which 
it  can  never  forego,  never  give  up  ;  and  these  are  being  recognised  and  acknow- 
ledged. The  inexpressibly  natural  and  touching  scene  described  by  liurns,  in  his 
**  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  when  the  happy  family  circle  meet  around  the 
domestic  altar  to  worship  their  God  and  Saviour,  is  a  scene  which  may  now  be 
witnessed  in  the  humble  dwelling  of  many  a  working  man.  True  piety — in  itself  a 
bright  and  sunny  thing — is  now  shedding  its  light  and  happiness  over  many  a 
labourer's  lowly  hearth,  and  pointing  him  to  those  *'  many  mansions  "  in  which  he 
and  his  loved  ones  will  finally  and  for  ever  dwell. 

The  very  existence  of  this  volume  "will  henceforth  and  evermore  render  it  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  look  on  the  labouring  classes  of  England  as  an  ignorant, 
uneducated,  and  immoral  mass.  Plappy  is  the  country  that  can  boast  of  such  an 
extent  of  intellectual  and  moral  power  in  active  operation  in  the  humbler  walks  of 
life,  and  directed  to  the  purest  and  most  beneficent  ends.  Happy  is  the  sovereign, 
"who  is  called  to  reign  over  a  people  whose  industrial  classes  are  not  only  ever 
creating  the  wealth  and* prosperity  of  her  empire,  but,  by  the  force  of  their  intelli- 
gence and  virtue,  are  giving  a  new  impetus  to  mind — a  new  caste  and  complexion 
to  society.  It  is  right  that  our  beloved  and  illustrious  Lady — illustrious  for  every 
virtue,  and  beloved  by  every  subject — should  know  that  the  class  whose  reading 
and  reflection  and  authorship  have  produced  this  volume,  have  claims  on  the 
legislature  and  the  country,  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  met,  and  which  ought 
to  be  met  at  once,  in  the  spirit  of  candour,  honesty,  and  mutual  confidence.  These 
men  are  true  and  loyal-hearted;  they  are  sincerely  attached  to  the  throne  and  the 
constitution  of  their  country,  but  they  must  no  longer  be  trodden  down  and  in- 
sulted. 

Such  are  tlie  men  to  whom  the  Government  of  the  freest  country  under  heaven 
are  called  to  extend  the  elective  franchise.  Never  was  any  class  more  prepared  or 
better  qualified  faithfully  to  employ  their  right.  It  is  true  that  they  are,  without 
exception,  the  advocates  of  farther  and  wider  reform.  But,  in  effecting  any  organic 
change  in  our  social  and  political  condition,  they  are  detreminedly  opposed  to  all 
physical  force.     Let  them  be  heard  in  their  own  defence. — 

"  Physical  force  for  the  improvement  of  mankind  is  a  thing  morally  impossible,  inas- 
iinuch  as  all  evil  has  its  seat  in  the  human  heart ;  but  what  that  cannot  accomplish, 
moral  force  can.  It  is  adapted  to  every  reformation  of  a  political,  social,  and  moral 
character Let  the  masses  have  healthy  literature — a  taste  for  reading  and  self- 
improvement — then  physical  force  scenes  will  find  only  a  place  in  the  records  of  past 
barbarism.  Let  intelligence  increase  ;  then  man  will  appear  a  man,  and  the  weal  of  the 
common  family  will  be  recognised  by  all  ;  moral  force  will  be  the  glorious  feature  of  *  the 
good  time  coming.'  "  * 

Not  less  sober  and  enlightened  are  the  remarks  of  the  Carpenter  of  Hitchin,  who, 
in  addressing  his  fellows,  very  pertinently  and  appropriately  says  ; — 

*'  Unless  our  class  be  provident,  sober,  and  intelligent — guided  by  right  principles, 
and  actuated  by  proper  motives — we  can  never  have  a  happy,  prosperous  England.  The 
first  victory  you  have  to  achieve  is  over  self.  Having  begun  the  work  of  reform  there^ 
you  will  be  able  to  extend  your  conquests,  and  exert  a  happy  and  correcting  influence 
on  all  with  whom  you  come  in  contact.  There  is  a  majesty  in  the  very  demeanour  of 
the  man  who  intends  to  *  mend  one.'  No  man  deserves  the  name  of  a  reformer  wlio  has 
not  begun  there.  And  then  how  wide  the  field  for  work  that  opens  up  before  him  !  .  .  . 
Your  country  requires  your  services  ;  watch  over  everything  likely  to  affect  the  interests 
of  our  common  humanity.  Many  things  you  cannot  control;  your  influence  will,  never- 
theless, be  felt,  while  you,  unassumingly,  labour  to  promote  a  pacific  and  bloodless  re- 
form. You  will,  as  a  true  man^  be  cogitating  over  new  plans  of  usefulness  ;  new  modes 
of  attack  ;  new  efforts  for  gaining  and  extending  your  influence  over  your  fellow-men. 
The  work  is  God's.    You  are  a  citizen  of  His  vast  empire.    He  holds  you  accountable  for 

*  ''  Physical  Force  and  Moral  Force  Contrasted,'* — May,  pp.  16,  U. 
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the  good  you  might  do,  but  will   most  assuredly   crown  with   His  eternal  smile  every 
sincere  effort  on  your  part  for  the  benefit  of  others.* 

Sentiments  these  which  might  be  listened  to  with  profound  attention  within  the 
halls  of  legislation.  Legislation  must  henceforth  be  for  the  people.  The  interest* 
of  a  class  must  give  place  to  the  general  good.  A  new  school  of  politicians  is 
wanted.  The  notions  of  the  present  men  are  too  gothic  and  too  antiquated^ 
Such  men  have  no  faith  in  the  law  of  progression.  And,  amid  the  onward  move- 
ments of  the  age,  they  must  be  left  to  sleep  on  the  dreamy  pillow  of  finality.  It  is 
enough  that  the  people  are  awake,  and  that  the  friends  of  the  people  are  resolved 
that  justice  shall  be  done  to  their  claims  and  requirements. 

Such  are  the  men  who  claim  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  minis- 
ters of  religion.  There  is  nothing  exclusive  in  Christianity.  Its  provi- 
sions are  adapted  to  all  classes  and  to  all  conditions.  However  apparently 
partial  may  be  the  distributions  and  allotments  of  Divine  Providence,^  nc 
such  partiality  obtains  in  the  economy  of  mercy.  And  hence  the  Saviour 
commenced  his  ministry  among  the  poor.  Himself,  in  his  humanity,  the  son 
of  a  carpenter,  his  sympathies  were  all  in  favour  of  the  humbler  classes.. 
Nor  will  Christianity  attain  its  predicted  triumphs,  and  the  Church  of  GroB  put  on 
her  strength  and  beauty,  till  the  industrial  classes  become  incorporated  in  their 
integrity  in  the  body  of  the  faithful,  and  are  found  moving  in  concert  and  union,  in 
all  that  promises  to  regenerate  the  world  and  bless  humanity.  It  would  be  but  the 
part  of  practical  wisdom  for  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary,  to  turn  their  first  and 
chief  attention  to  the  moral  improvement  of  this  great  section  of  the  community.. 
Theiu  recovery  and  elevation  cannot  be  separated  from  the  salvation  of  our 
country — its  social,  political,  and  moral  grandeur — nor  from  the  predicted  emanci- 
pation and  blessedness  of  our  world, 

A  gem  of  the  first  water  may  be  encrusted  with  the  coarsest  earth.  It  only 
needs  to  be  freed  from  the  ruder  material  which  surrounds  it,  to  reveal  its  inherent 
loveliness  and  worth.  And  so  some  of  the  noblest  and  purest  spirits  which  ever 
adorned  our  humanity  have  been  found  in  the  lower  walks  of  life.  If,  in  the  great 
field  of  vegetable  life — 

*'  Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air," 

so  the  fruits  of  many  an  intellect  and  many  a  genius  have  been  lost  to  the  world,, 
because  of  the  poverty  with  which  that  intellect  or  that  genius  has  had  to 
struggle,  or  because  no  opportunity  was  offered  for  their  development.  But 
now  many  of  these  hidden  gems  of  purest  ray  will  be  brought  to  light,  and 
their  lustre  not  only  dazzles  the  eye  of  the  more  vulgar,  but  attracts  the  notice  and 
challenges  the  admirati®n  of  the  most  advanced  and  the  most  accomplished  in  the 
world  of  letters.  Some  of  them  will  take  their  place  side  by  side  with  the  philo- 
sophers, discoverers,  and  literati  of  the  age.  Let  the  working  men  be  true  to  them- 
selves, and  as  a  class  they  will  soon  be  found  at  a  higher  point  in  the  social^ 
political,  and  moral  sxiale  of  their  country.  They  have  the  iuture  destinies  cf 
England  in  their  hand.  She  will  be  what  they  make  her.  Their  influence  is  all. 
but  imlimited.  The  men  who  have  produced  this  volume,  have  it  in  their  power 
to  change  the  whole  face  of  things.  Let  them  act  worthy  of  their  high  calling.. 
And  when  England  has  become  what  England  is  destined  to  be,  their  deeds,  with 
the  name  and  the  doings  of  John  Cassell — their  devoted  friend  and  patron — will 
be  found  on  the  page  of  history,  radiant  with  no  borrowed  light,  and  crowned  with 
more  than  leaf  or  laurel  glory. 


Books.— In  books  we  find  the  dead,  as  it  were,  living;  in  books  we  foresee  things  to 
come  ;  in  books  warlike  affairs  are  methodised;  the  rights  of  peace  proceed  from  books. 
All  things  are  corrupted  and  decay  with  time.  Saturn  never  ceases  to  devour  those 
whom  he  generates,  insomuch  that  the  glory  of  this  world  would  be  lost  in  oblivion  if 
God  had  not  provided  mortals  with  a  remedy  in  books.  As  long  as  a  book  exists  the 
author  remains  immortal. — Richard  de  Bury, 
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IMPRESSIONS    OF    ENGLAND. 

By  an  American  Traveller. 


LIVERPOOL. 


^'  So  here  I  am  at  last,  in  tlie  old  country," 
said  I  to  myself  involuntarily,  as  I  stepped 
ashore  with  something  of  the  feelings  of 
an  exile  returning  to  the  land  of  his  fathers. 
For  we  do  not  feel  like  aliens  in  those 
countries  w^hich  have  always  occupied  a 
large  place  in  our  minds ;  whose  history 
has  been  the  wonder  and  delight  of  our 
childhood ;  the  lives  of  whose  great  men 
have  been  the  food  of  our  youthful  aspira- 
tions ;  and  to  whose  literature  we  are 
mainly  indebted  for  the  development, 
grow  til  J  and  culture  of  our  mental  facul- 
ties. '  They  are  not  foreign  from  our 
thoughts  and  affections.  We  have  often 
visited  them  in  imagination;  and  now  that 
we  are  actually  there,  we  seem  to  have 
been  there  before.  Memories  of  the  past 
come  forth  to  meet  us ;  old  associations 
take  us  by  the  hand  and  greet  us  in  fami- 
liar tones,  as  if  Avelcoming  us  back  again 
to  some  former  home.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  England — in  every  sense  our  mother 
country,  the  prolific  source  of  all  our  virtues 
and  all  our  glories.  The  germs  of  all 
oui'  free  institutions  were  found  in  her. 
'They  only  needed  a  more  genial  soil  and 
more  auspicious  skies,  in  order  to  attain 
their  present  luxuriance.  Till  within  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  our  history 
is  the  same  as  that  of  England.  We  have 
an  equal  share  in  her  great  names.  Chaucer, 
^hakspere,  and  Milton  are  our  poets. 
Bacon,  Locke,  and  Newton  are  our  philo- 
sophers. Coke,  Hale,  and  Blackstone  are 
our  jurists.  Chatham,  Burke,  and  Erskine 
are  our  orators.  No  JEnglishman  has  any 
better  title  to  these  names  than  w^e  have. 

Our  baggage  was  placed  in  charge  of  a 
carman  who  had  obtained  a  permit  to  have 
it  examined  at  the  Dock  depot,  whither  w^e 
followed  him.  The  officer  in  attendance, 
a  very  civil  gentlemanly  man,  put  me  to 
very  little  trouble,  not  even  opening  my 
carpet-bag.  My  fellow-passengers  were 
not  so  fortunate.  One  of  them  had  two  or 
three  A^nerican  reprints  of  English  au- 
thors— Dickens'  and  Lever's  works— which 
were  condemned  to  the  flames  without 
leave  of  redemption.  Another  had  a  par- 
cel of  tobacco,  a  package  of  letters,  and  a 
number  of  daguerotypes  from  children  in 
America  to  their  parents  in  Wales,  which 
were  seized  with  great  indignation,  and 
subjected  the  bearer  to  a  vexatious  and  ex- 
pensive detention  before  a  magistrate.  The 
best  way  to  avoid  trouble  at  the  Custom- 


house—the only  honest  way  indeed — is  to 
have  nothing  contraband  in  your  posses- 
sion, so  that  you  can  carry  a  clear  con- 
science. Above  all,  keep  clear  of  American 
7^epri7its,  j^frivate  letters,  and  tobacco. 

The  general  appearance  of  Liverpool 
was  more  inviting  than  I  had  supposed. 
Its  streets,  though  not  so  wide  or  regular 
as  those  of  New  York,  are  much  cleaner, 
and  better  paved.  The  buildings  are  not 
generally  as  lofty  (except  the  warehouses, 
which  are  seven  or  eight  stories),  but  more 
relieved  by  architectural  ornaments,  heavy 
cornices,  paneling  and  pediments.  Some 
of  the  new  blocks  in  Broad wa}'',  e.g.,  that 
on  the  site  of  Grace  Church,  are  more  in 
the  English  style  of  commercial  building. 
The  streets  are  much  more  quiet  than  in 
New  York,  most  of  the  heavy  business 
being  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
docks. 

These  docks  are  the  greatest  "lions ''.of 
Liverpool.  They  are  constructed  in  the 
side  of  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  are  on  a 
most  stupendous  scale :  wet  and  dry  and 
graving  docks,  connected  with  wide  and 
commodious  quays  and  immense  ware- 
houses. The  w^et  docks  occupy  a  super- 
fices  of  90  acres,  3,384  yards,  and  the  quad's 
measure  7  miles  156  yards  in  length. 
Within  a  few  years  extensive  docks  have 
also  been  constructed  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Mersey,  at  Birkenhead. 

The  principal  public  buildings  are — the 
Town-hall,  the  Exchange,  and  the  Custom- 
house. The  Town-hall  is  a  handsome  Pal- 
ladian  building,  surmounted  by  a  dome, 
which  is  crowned  by  a  statue  of  Britannia. 
It  contains  a  number  of  portraits,  a  statue 
of  Roscoe,  by  Chantrey,  and  on  the  land- 
ing of  the  staircase  one  of  Canning,  by  the 
same  artist.  The  Exchange-buildings  form 
three  sides  of  a  square,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  group  of  statuary  in  memory  of 
Nelson,  executed  by  Westmacott  in  1813, 
Victory  is  just  about  to  crown  the  hero,  as 
Death,  partially  concealed  by  a  shroud, 
stretches  out  his  skeleton  hand  and  touches 
his  heart,  while  a  sailor  stands  before  him 
in  an  attitude  of  defence,  and  another 
kneels  behind,  lamenting  his  fate.  On  the 
sides  of  the  base  are  bas-reliefs  of  Nelson's 
victories  ;  and  four  colossal  male  figures,  in 
attitudes  of  humiliation  vand  grief,  are 
chained  to  the  corners.  The  new  Custom- 
house, by  far  the  finest  building  in  Liver- 
pool, both  in  magnitude  and  architectural 
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dimensions,  contains  also  the  Post-office, 
Excise-office,  the  Stamp-office,  the  Dock 
Treasurer  and  Secretary 's  office,  tho  Board- 
room, and  offices  of  tlio  Dock  Committee. 
Tliere  is  also  a  splendid  building,  recently 
erected,  thougli  in  an  unfinished  state,  op- 
posite the  stiition-honse  of  the  London  and 
rJ'ortli- Western  Railway  in  Lime-street, 
called  St.  George's-hall,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
fine  arts.  It  is  in  the  Grrecian  style,  and  has 
an  excjuisitelj'-wronght  sculpture  in  bas- 
relief  on  the  front  pediment,  representing 
several  figures — Commei'ce,  Agriculture, 
tho  Arts  and  Sciences,  &c.,  bringing  their 
tributes  to  Britannia. 

I  was  struck  with  the  marked  difference 
in  the  appearance  of  people  I  met  in  the 
streets  from  those  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  see  at  home.  Tho  people  here  are 
heartier,  fuller-faced,  ruddier,  carry  their 
'I  heads  higher,  and  project  their  chests  more, 
JJtheir  lips  are  more  parted,  as  if  breathing 
■more  freely,  and  they  are  more  leisurely 
in  their  gait.  They  have  more  of  the  vi- 
vacity and  buoyancy  of  youth,  their  tones 
of  voice  are  higher  and  more  varied,  and, 
to  use  a  common  English  expression,  they 
look  much  more  '^j'ollf/  "  than  our  New 
York  merchants,  driving  along  Wall- 
street,  as  if  hurrying  for  dear  life,  with 
stooping  shoulders,  compressed  lips,  pale 
faces,  aaid  anxious  looks. 

One  notices  the  absence  of  the  large 
painted  and  gilded  signs  which  line  the 
sides  of  our  streets — the  prevailing  mode 
here  being  wide  plates  of  brass  or  white 
metal  on  the  door-posts  or  window-sills, 
engraved  with  large  letters,  and  kept 
bright  b}''  daily  scrubbing.  The  drinking 
establishments  are  styled  "  Vaults,"  e.  r/., 
"  ale  and  porter,  and  wine  and  spirit  vaults.'^ 
You  see  a  great  many  little  donkeys  in 
the  streets,  some  rode  by  children  and 
others  harnessed  in  carts,  pony-carriages 
with  lady-drivers,  and  huge  draught  horses 
three  and  four  tandem,  whose  load  is  li- 
mited by  a  special  ordnance  of  sixteen  bar- 
rels of  flour  apiece.  In  case  of  fire  you 
will  see  the  engines  drawn  by  horses  on 
the  gallop,  followed  by  a  string  of  carts 
with  casks  of  w^ater  to  feed  the  engines  till 
the  water  is  let  on  by  tlie  hydrants.  The 
water  w^hich  supplies  the  town  is  not  flow- 
ing at  all  times,  but  is  only  let  on  at  cer- 
tain seasons  to  fill  the  cisterns  attached  to 
the  houses. 


The  markets  in  Liverpool  are  well  wor- 
thy of  a  visit, particularly  St.  John's,  which 
covers  nearly  two  acres  of  ground,  and  is 
all  under  one  roof,  supported  by  IIG  pil- 
lars. The  market  in  Great  Charlotte- 
street  is  celebrated  for  its  fine  fish — salmon 
and  turbot,  and  a  singular-looking  red  fish, 
called  "  gurnetfi"  with  a  head  shaped  like 
tho  inverted  stern  of  a  sliip. 

St.  James'  Cemetery  is  also  quite  a  cu- 
riosity. It  was  formerlj^  a  quarry  of  red 
sandstone,  but  has  now  been  converted 
into  catacombs.  It  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  town,  surrounded  by  streets 
and  blocks  of  houses,  enclosed  by  an  iron 
railing.  Near  the  entrance  is  a  beautiful 
marble  chapel.  You  descend  a  path  cut 
in  stone,  now  leading  through  a  tunnel  in 
the  rock,  till  you  come  out  upon  a  level 
spot  in  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  which 
constitutes  the  cemetery,  and  is  laid  out  iu 
w^alks  and  flower-beds,  and  adorned  with 
shrubbery  and  trees.  The  sides  of  the 
ravine  are  mantled  with  creepers  and  ivy> 
in  some  places  smooth  rock,  in  others  hewn 
stone  laid  in  arches,  and  containing  vaults. 
In  tho  centre  is  a  small  circular  stone 
building,  containing  a  marble  statue  of 
Huskisson,  tlie  distinguished  parliamentary 
patron  of  railways,  one  of  Liverpool's 
greatest  benefactors. 

Several  pleasant  excursions  may  be  made- 
in  the  environs  of  Liverpool  by  the  omni- 
buses, which  run  in  all  directions— Tox- 
teth-park.  West  Derby,  Aigburth,  and 
Wavertree  (pronounced  "  Watery  ''), 
From  the  last  place  is  a  walk  of  a  mile  to 
Childwall,  where  is  ''  Childwall-hall,''  be- 
longing to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  and  -a 
very  ancient  church  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 
It  is  built  of  red  sandstone,  in  the  old  Eng- 
lish style ;  the  entrance  is  below  the  sur-- 
facc,  and  lined  with  monumental  tablets 
of  clergymen.  The  slips  and  seats  are  of 
oak,  not  painted  or  varnished,  and  very 
rude;  a  great  many  recesses  containing 
large  square  pews  for  noble  families,  with 
separate  entrances,  and  lozenge-shaped 
escutcheons  containing  coats  of  arms  hang- 
ing up  over  their  respective  pews.  The 
view  from  the  rear  of  the  church  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  English  landscape— green 
fields,  a  small  stream,  the  countrj'  sprinkled 
with  country  seats,  villages  and  spires, 
and  a  raihvay  train  passing  in  the  distance. 


Variety  of  Knovn^ledge. — All  knowledge  is  of  itself  of  some  value.  There  is 
nothing  so  minute  or  inconsiderable,  that  T  would  not  rather  know  it  than  not.  In  the 
same  manner,  all  power,  of  whatever  sort,  isM)f  itself  desirable.  A  man  would  not 
submit  to  learn  to  hem  a  ruffle  of  his  wife,  or  his  wife's  maid  ;  but  if  a  mere  wish  could 
attain  it,  he  would  rather  wish  to  be  able  to  hem  a  ruffle. — BoswelVs  Life  of  Johnson. 
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*'  It  is  not  possible,"  said  Mr. '  Ashton, 
as  he  sat  near  a  fire-place  Avhich  scarcely 
contained  any  coals. 

The  room  was  one  of  those  cellars,  so 
many  of  which  still  form  the  habitations  of 
working  men  in  the  manufacturing  districts. 
The  house  stood  near  Silk-street,  Salford. 
It  was  surrounded  by  mills,  whose  tall 
ohimneys  formed  a  contrast  to  the  large  flat 
space  in  the  midst  of  which  Mr.  Ashton 
dwelt.  That  space  was  so  badly  drained, 
and  received  so  much  water  from  the  higher 
parts  on  the  south,  that  large  pools  had 
formed;  and  there  they  stood  stagnating 
and  breeding  fever,  a  source  of  disease  and 
death  to  the  people,  and  a  disgrace  to  the 
authorities  of  the  town.  Of  course  Mr. 
Ashton's  cellar  was  damp.  It  was  also 
nearly  bare  of  furniture.  Mr.  Ashton  him- 
self was  thinly  clad,  spare  in  figure,  and 
labouring  under  a  violent  cough.  The  per- 
son to  whom  he  spoke  was  a  girl  twelve 
jears.  old.  Sarah  Ashton  had  just  returned 
home  from  the  mill.  She  wore  over  hexj 
h«ad,  extending  down  to  her  shoulders,  and 
thus  serving  for  both  bonnet  and  shawl,  one 
of  those  large  red  coarse  cotton  handker- 
'Chiefs,  which  are  universal  among  the  female 
cotton-workers  of  Lancashire,  and  which 
Reform  the  person  as  effectually  as  they 
shelter  it.  Sarah  had  no  small  pretensions 
to  beauty.  Unusually  tall  for  her  age, 
she  was  well  made,  and  bore  herself  erect 
and  with  an  easy  air,  as  if  nature  had  en- 
dowed her  with  grace  of  movement.  Her 
features  were  regular  and  striking.  A  soft 
"blue  eye  set  off  advantageously  a  fair  com- 
plexion and  flaxen  hair. 

Lancashire  factory  girls  have  generally 
harsh,  nay,  almost  hoarse,  voices,  the  result 
of  their  having  at  their  work  to  make 
themselves  heard  one  by  another  amid 
the  perpetual  whirl  and  whiz  of  the 
machinery  in  the  mills.  Sarah  Ashton 's 
-voice  was  soft,  and  her  manner  gentle. 
Her  words  made  a  peculiar  impression  on 
the  feelings.  When  she  asked  a  favour, 
refusal  was  almost  impossible.  She  had, 
however,  received  a  refusal  from  her  father 
at  the  moment  when  our  story  opens.  Her 
request  was,  that  ^he,  her  brother  Thomas, 
and  her  sister  Marj  might  go  to  London  to 
see  the  Exhibition.  Words  cannot  paint 
the  astonishment  of  Mr.  Ashton  when  his 
daughter  Sarah,  in  her  sweet  fondling  man- 
ner, preferred  her  petition  to  him.  Scarcely 
could  he  have  been  more  amazed  had  she 
entreated  of  him  the  Salford  Town-hall,  or 
the  Peel-park. 


"  Impossible,"  he  replied  in  a  firm  but 
not  an  angry  tone. 

Sarah,  however,  felt  that  in  part  she  had 
succeeded.  Her  father  was  not  angry.  So 
far  good.  To  avoid  arousing  his  anger 
Sarah  had  been  chosen  to  make  the  en- 
treaty by  her  eldest  sister,  who  was  rrsolved 
that  in  some  way  she  and  her  brother  and 
sister  should  visit  London  and  behold  the 
great  wonder.  And  in  order  to  take  a 
favourable  moment  for  the  request,  the 
young  people  had  anxiously  waited  week 
after  week,  until  at  last  their  father  had 
obtained  employment. 

*'Do  not,  dear  father,"  rejoined  Sarah; 
"  do  not  say  *  impossible.*  '* 

**  It  is  impossible  ;  quite  impossible. 
You  know  how  we  are  reduced.  The  fur- 
niture is  nearly  all  gone.  It  is  now  four 
months  since  your  poor  mother  died.  Ker 
funeral  took  all  the  money  I  had ;  and  since 
then,  you  know,  I  have  had  only  sixteen 
days'  work.  Then  you  and  Mary  have  been 
playing  till  last  week  but  one,  ever  since 
the  mill  was  burnt  down.  But  for  Tom's 
bit  of  wage  we  must  have  all  starved.  I 
can't  think  how  such  a  notion  got  into 
your  head,  my  child.  Why,  the  winter  has 
only  just  begun.  How  we  are  to  get 
through  it  with  any  comfort  I  don't  know, 
though  now  we  are  all  in  work." 

♦'Father!" 

"  Don't  say  any  more  about  it.  I  tell 
you  it  is  impossible.  Any  money  we  may 
have  to  .  spare  must  be  laid  out  in  getting 
our  furniture  back.  There's  my  watch, 
now  ;  I  shall  never  have  a  moment's  peace 
until  it  is  again  in  my  pocket.  It  is  a  gift 
of  your  mother's.  We  had  been  in  the 
country  for  a  walk,  ju3t  three  days  after 
our  marriage,  and  as  we  returned  in  the 
evening — oh  !  it  was  a  lovely  evening — so 
bright,  so  calm,  I  shall  never  forget  it :  I 
sometimes  think  that  in  just  such  an  even- 
ing I  shall  meet  your  mother  in  heaven. 
Would  that  the  time  had  come  !" 

"  Nay,  father,'*  interposed  Sarah,  "  don'fc 
be  in  a  hurry  to  leave  us ;  I  am  sure  we'll 
do  all  we  can  to  make  up  to  you  for  the  loss 
of  dear  mother." 

*'  That  loss,  my  child,  can  never  be  made 
up.  But,  as  I  was  saying :  we  were  coming 
along  through  Drinkwater's  Grounds,  when 
just  as  we  drew  near  to  Agecroft-bridge, 
your  mother  put  that  watch  into  my  hands, 
and  said,  *  Here,  Thomas,  there's  some- 
thing for  thee.  I  saved  the  money  out  of 
my  wages,  and  I  thought  I'd  just  buy  thee 
that  to  keep  for  my  sake.*    Well,  I  never 
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expected  to  be  brought  so  low  as  to  be 
obliged  to  part  with  that  watch.  And  now 
to  hear  you  talk  of  goinpf  to  London.  Ah  ! 
this  comes  of  your  reading  so  much.  For 
my  part  I  never  liked  that  Working 
Man's  Friend;  I  always  thought  it 
would  put  silly  ideas  into  your  head.  What 
have  the  like  of  us  to  do  with  leading  ?** 

**  My  dear  father,  how  much  happier 
would  you  have  been,  could  you  have  spent 
in  reading  the  many  tedious  hours  that  you 
have  passed  here  since  you  were  thrown  out 
of  employment.  And  then,  you  know,  you 
couldn't  take  that  situation  which  was 
oflfered  just  before,  because  you  could  not 
read  and  write.  Had  you  been  in  that 
situation  you  would  have  had  constant  em- 
ployment and  your  wages  double.  But  you 
will  never,  I  am  sure,  forget  how  poor 
mother  was  supported  and  comforted  by 
reading.  *  Thank  God,  I  can  read,' 
she  said  to  me  one  evening  when  I 
returned  home  and  found  her  worse. 
•  I  don't  know  how  I  should  get 
through  the  day  but  for  that  Working 
Man's  Friend  ;  you  all  away  from  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  my  pains  so 
sharp,  and  only  a  neighbour  popping  in 
once  or  twice  a  week ;  but  I  always  find 
something  in  that  book  to  occupy  my 
thoughts,  and  make  me  forget  myself  a 
little.  Between  that  and  the  Bible,  I  after  all 
get  through  the  day  pretty  well.  And,  Sarah, 
I  want  to  say  something  to  thee  :  thou'rt 
very  young,  but  I  must  not  put  it  off  till 
thou'rt  older,  for  I  know  I  shall  not  live 
long.  Sarah,  if  thou  should  have  a  family, 
be  sure  thou  givest  them  some  education  ; 
deny  thyself  anything  rather  than  not  give 
thy  children  some  education.  It  is  all  thy 
father  wants  to  make  him  a  good  hus- 
band.' " 

"Well,  perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Ashton,  in  a 
softened  tone ;  "  perhaps  she  was  right. 
Howsoever,  Sarah,  you  don't  know  what  you 
ask  for.  Why,  ^kow  are  you  three  to  get 
to  London  ?" 

*' Father,  we  c^n  go  there  and  back 
again  for  fifteen  shillings." 

"  Fifteen  shillings!  Where  are  you  to  get 
fifteen  shillings  ?  or,  rather,  three  times 
fifteen  ?  I  tell  thee,  lass,  thou  doesn't 
know  what  thou  wants.  I  suppose  you 
must  eat  and  sleep  while  you  are  away,  all 
three  of  ye.  Then  you  must  have  some  de- 
cent clothes.  Tush!  put  the  thing  out  of 
your  head?:,  and  let  us  get  comfortable 
again  in  the  house." 

At  this  moment  Mary  entered.  She  saw 
at  once  by  Sarah's  looks  what  had  been  the 
result  of  her  application,  and  like  a  good 
child  and  a  good  general,  she  resolved  to 
spare  her  father's  feelings  and  postpone 
the  subject  to  a  more  favourable  moment. 


In  her  hand  she  bore   a  mutton  chop    and 
a  few  potatoes  for  her  father's  supper. 

"  You  have  been  rather  pinched  of  late, 
father,"  she  said,  as  she  proceeded  to  cook 
the  provisions ;  **  and  it's  been  a  sore  grief  to 
me,  especially  when  I  thought  how  mother 
would  greet,  if  she  knew  you  were  short  of 
food.  But  things  begin  to  brighten:  we 
shall  be  all  right  again  in  a  little  time." 

''Good  evening,  Mr.  Ashton,"  said  a 
young  man,  who  entered  as  he  knocked ; 
'*  I  hope  you  are  better.  Is  your  boy  Tom  in 
a  good  place  ?" 

"  Why,  not  so  very  good,  thank  you ;  but 
his  wages  have  been  very  useful  lately." 

*'  Well,  I  want  a  clever  lad  to  assist  me 
in  the  books  ;  the  work  is  more  than  I  can 
get  through,  and  master  heard  from  the 
parson  that  your  Tom  had  been  a  good  lad 
in  the  Sunday-school  and  could  write  and 
cast  accounts  well." 

"  Yes,  Andrew,  thank  you,  he  is  a  clever 
and  a  very  good  lad." 

"  Well,  what  docs  he  get  a  week  ?" 

**  Five  shillings." 

**  I  can  give  him  ten." 

"  Then  you  shall  have  him." 

"  Settled  ;  let  him  come  on  Monday." 

"  No,  say  Monday  week  ;  he  must  give  a 
week's  notice." 

*'  The  sooner  the  better;  for  just  now  I 
am  overdone  with  work.  As  if  I  hadn't 
enough  to  do  before,  our  men,  at  least  three 
hundred  of  them,  have  formed  what  they 
call  an  '  Albert  Club,'  and  made  me  clerk  of 
it.  Thoy  are  putting  together  their  money, 
Mr.  Ashton,  in  order  to  go  and  see  the 
'  Great  Exhibition.' " 

"Exhibition!  why,  the  Exhibition's 
turning  everybody's  head.  This  little 
foolish  thing  here  has  just  been  teazing 
me  about  going  to  the  Exhibition." 

"  Well,  would  you  not  like  to  go  your- 
self ?" 

"  May  be  I  should,  Andrew,  but  my 
pocket's  empty,  and  my  house  too  is  nearly 
empty." 

*'  It's  four  months  yet  to  the  time.  Be- 
sides, you  need  not  be  there  when  the 
thing  begins.  Instead  of  May,  say  you  are 
there  in  July  or  August." 

"  Andrew,  it's  clean  out  of  the  question. 
Moreover,  if  I  have  any  money,  I  could 
spend  it  better." 

"  That  I  doubt.  You  are  very  low  in 
spirits,  and  by  no  means  well.  A  change 
would  do  you  good.  It  would"  aid  you  in 
getting  over  your  sad  loss.  And  then  what 
a  sight  it  will  be  1  That  Paxton  is  a  great 
genius.  For  myself,  I'd  walk  five  hundred 
miles  if  only  to  see  the  building.  Wh}',  it's 
rising  just'  like  a  cloud  out  of  the  sea. 
Fairies  ?  Oh  !  it's  all  over  with  fairies  now ; 
men  beat  fairies  out  and  out.     We  must 
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have  a  new  *  Arabian  Nights.'  There's 
nothing  half  so  wonderful  in  the  old  one  as 
this  Crystal  Palace,  and  this  Electric  Tele- 
graph. Just  think,  eighteen  acres  covered 
with  glass  in  a  few  months  !  I  should  like 
to  .^.ave  been  the  carpenter  for  that  job, 
though  I  must  have  been  pretty  sharp  to 
have  got  ready  in  no  time  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  of  sash-bar,  and  floored  a  span  of 
33,000,000  of  cubit  feet.  I  have  just  been 
looking  at  the  Illustrated  London  Neios, 
and  there's  a  row  of  fine  large  trees  enclosed 
within  this  glass  building.  An  dhow  light  and 
elegant  is  the  appearance  of  the  interior ! 
Oh !  it  will  be  a  splendid  sight  when  all  those 
compartments  are  filled  with  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  every  part  of  the  civilised  world. 
They  say,  we  English  will  be  beaten.  In 
taste  we  shall  be  beaten.  We  deserve  to 
be  beaten.  We  have  left  our  people  un- 
taught. But  if  beaten  once,  shall  we  be 
beaten  twice  }  That  I  much  doubt.  A 
goodbeating  just  now,  when  all  the  world  is 
talking  of  popular  education,  is  the  best 
thing  we  could  get.  Yes,  I  think  a  beating 
under  that  pile  of  glass  is  far  better  than  a 
victory  on  the  field  of  Waterloo." 

"  There,"  said  Mary  Ashton,  as  she 
placed  the  snpper  on  the  table.  '*  Now, 
father,  just  make  a  comfortable  meal ;  and 
do  you,  Andrew,  reach  to  and  take  a  bit. 
We  have  not  much,  but  such  as  there  is 
you  are  heartily  welcome  to." 

Mr.  Andrew  Coomb  was  an  old  friend  of 
the  family,  whom  he  had  known  in  better 
days,  and  whom  he  had  resolved  to  assist 
in  recovering  a  state  of  ease  and  com- 
fort. Clerk  in  a  large  spinning  estab- 
lishment, he  had  a  very  comfortable  in- 
come, and  was  desirous  of  immediately 
marrying  Mary  Ashton,  whose  high  worth 
he  had  long  known,  and  to  whom  he  was 
betrothed  a  short  time  before  Mrs.  Ash- 
ton's  decease.  He  it  was  that  had  origi- 
nated the  idea  of  a  visit  to  London.  His 
plan  was  that  he  and  Mary  should  be  mar- 
ried early  in  July,  and  then,  accompanied 
by  the  rest  of  the  family,  take  a  holiday  trip 
to  the  Metropolis.  The  expense  he  would 
bear.  To  this  proposal  Mary  manifested 
invincible  repugnance.  Such  a  tax  she 
positively  refused  to  inflict  on  Andrew. 
True,  she  was  poor — very  poor.  She 
could  bring  him  no  property;  but,  at  any 
rate,  she  would  not  let  her  family  be  a  bur- 
den to  him.  Not  that  she  thought  Andrew 
would  feel  the  burden  or  regard  the  outlay. 
He  was  a  kind-hearted,  generous  man,  and 
he  was  fondly  attached  to  herself.  Never- 
theless, she  was  firm,  in  her  resolution  to 
refuse  the  favour.  Husband  and  wife, 
Mary  thought,  should  be  as  nearly  as  could 
be  equal ;  and  it  was  just  possible  that  after 
his  young  enthusiasm  had  gone   off",  An- 


drew might  regret  his  generosity.  Sad 
changes  sometimes  come  in  wedded  life. 
Mary  determined  not  to  expose  herself  to 
the  possibility  of  ever  being  reproached  for 
being  dependent  on  Andrew.  Yet  the  idea 
of  the  visit  was  in  her  head.  Nay,  some- 
how, it  had  made  its  way  into  her  heart. 
She  wished,  she  almost  longed  to  go ; 
and  therefore  had  she  put  her  younger  sis- 
ter on  the  task  of  sounding  her  father. 
The  result  was  scarcely  more  unfavourable 
than  she  expected.  Like  a  prudent  person^ 
however,  she  resolved  to  "  bide  her  time.'* 

Six  weeks  have  elapsed.  It  is  Sunday 
evening.  All  the  members  of  Mr  Ashton- s 
family  are  sitting,  with  Mr.  Coomb,  by  the 
side  of  Mary,  near  a  blazing  fire,  in  a  well- 
furnished  and  well-lighted  room. 

*'  Here,  father,"  said  Mary  Ashton ; 
*' here  is  your  watch;  and  now  I  believe 
everything  is  back  again." 

*'  Why,  how  did  you  get  the  money  ?"" 

*'  There's  no  mystery  about  it,"  replied 
Mary.  "  Sarah  and  I  began  by  selling  our 
hair :  you  know  what  a  fine  head  of  hair 
Sarah  had,  and  mine  was  not  bad.  And 
then,  as  we  have  all  been  in  work,  I  saved 
out  of  our  united  income  just  fifteen  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  a  v/eek  ;  and  I  liope^ 
father,  you've  wanted  nothing." 

**  No,  my  child.  I'm  glad  I  gave  you  my 
wages ;  I  was  never  more  comfortable  in 
my  life." 

"Next,"  added  Mary,  *'we  must  all 
have  some  new  clothes,  and  then  for 
London." 

*' London  I  Mary.  What!  are  you  mad^ 
too  ?  Sarah  was  once  touched  with  that 
disorder,  but  it's  over  with  her,  I  fancy." 

"  Not  at  all,  father,"  answered  Sarah  ; 
''  I  yet  hope  to  go."  . 

*' And  I,  too,"  exclaimed  Tom. 

'*  Yes,  and  you  and  all,"  added  Mary. 

Who  can  describe  the  expression  of  Mr. 
Ashton's  countenance  ? 

**  I  see  you  don't  believe  H  possible." 

*'  Possible,  Mary  !  certainly  not.  And 
really,  with  all  your  sense,  child,  I  wonder 
you  should  encourage  such  silly  notions.'* 

**  Excuse  me,  father,  the  notion  is  not  silly; 
I've  got  it  all  in  my  head  here.  Now  just 
listen,  and  do  be  patient,  I  beg,  my  dear 
father.  First,  I  suppose,  you  will  be  satis- 
fied if  you  continue  to  live  as  well  as  you 
have  done  for  the  last  few  weeks  ?" 

*'  Yes." 

'^  Well,  then,  I  can  save  out  of  our  income 
at  least  fifteen  shillings  a  week.  It  is  now 
the  beginning  of  January.  By  the  end  of 
March  I  calculate  our  savings  will  have 
amounted  to  a  sum  sufiicient  to  provide  us 
all  with  good  neat  clothing  ;  and  by  the 
end  of  June  I  shall  have  in  my  pocket  from 
ten  to  fifteen  pounds,  to  say  nothing  of  an 
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increase  of  wages,  which  I  am  daily  expect- 
ing, for  I've  gotten  pretty  skilful  in  the 
millinery  way  now." 

I  ''  Besides,  you'll  let  me  throw  two  or 
three  pounds   into  your  exchequer." 

**  No,  Andrew,  thank  you  kindly,  we 
shall  be  able  to  manage  ;  and  just  now  all 
you  can  spare,  you  know,  must  go  toward 
furniture,  for  I  promise  not  to  keep  you 
waiting  beyond  September." 

*'  But  even  fifteen  pounds  would  not  take 
you  to  London,  keep  you  there,  and  bring 
yrou  back;  there  are  four  of  you.  And  you 
do  not  know  that  there  will  be  a  fifteen- 
shilling  train  just  at  the  time  you  want  it. 
But  say  there  was  :  then  fifteen  shillings  for 
carriage,  and  fifteen  shillings — that  is  the 
charge — for  bed  and  breakfast,  multiplied 
by  four,  make  twelve  pounds.  That  is  too 
near  your  stock ;  besides,  it  may  not  exceed 
ten  pounds.  And  then  you  will  want  a 
dinner  every  day,  to  say  nothing  of  tea  and 
supper,  and  a  score  of  other  expenses  ;  and 
London  is  such  a  dear  place.  I  tell  you, 
Mary,  it  can't  be  done." 

"  No,  not  on  your  plan ;  but  your  plan 
is  not  my  plan.  I  mean  to  take  the  thing 
easily.  I  have  reckoned  to  be  absent  a 
month.  I  shall  give  up  these  rooms,  placing 
the  furniture  in  a  spai'e  room  at  my  mis- 
tress's ;  so  we  shall  have  no  rent.  Well, 
I'm  going  out  to  see  the  world,  and  I 
don't  want  to  be  whizzed  through  the  air 
by  steam.  Live  for  the  month  some  where 
we  must — why  not  in  the  open  air,  except 
at  nights  }  In  a  word,  I  propose  that  we 
walk  to  London  and  walk  back.  We  shall 
be  fourteen  days  or  so  on  the  road, 
and  we  shall  have  fourteen  days  in 
the  great  city.  Our  living  now  costs  about 
two-and-twenty  shillings  a  week.  While 
■we  are  out  I  put  it  down  at  two  pounds  a 
week.  I  don't  think  it  will  be  so  much,  for 
I  intend  to  carry  a  good  ham  with  me,  and 
bread  is  very  low-priced — thanks  to  Mr. 
Cobden.  And  when  I  get  to  London  I 
shall  take  a  couple  of  rooms  in  some  vil- 
lage. We  are  pretty  good  walkers  and 
want  to  see  the  world,  so  we  shall  not  mind 
a  good  long  walk  of  a  morning  before  we 
see  the  Exhibition  and  other  sights ;  be- 


sides, we  may  now  and  then  have  a  treat  in 
a  third-class  cariiage,  or  in  an  omnibus, 
for  I'm  told  there  isn't  a  greater  pleasure 
in  the  world  than  riding  from  one  end  of 
London  to  another  on  the  outside  of  one  of 
the  omuibuses.  Altogether,  I  think  we 
shall  do  very  well.  If  I  get  ten  pounds 
saved  it  will,  I  know,  be  close  work.  If  I 
get  twelve,  we  shall  be  comfortable.  If  I 
get  fifteen,  I  expect  to  have  two  pounds  in 
my  pocket  to  begin  housekeeping  with  on 
our  return." 

"  But  you  have  not  thought  of  your 
work  ;  how  will  it  be  when  you  get  back  ?" 

"  It's  nearly  all  right,  Andrew.  I  sup- 
pose you'll  keep  Tom's  place  open  for  him  ?'* 

'*  I  will.  Tom  does  very  well,  he's  a  cle- 
ver lad ;  and  this  excursion  will  do  him 
great  good — it  will  open  and  fill  his  mind.** 

"\yell,"  added  Mary,  *•  I  fancy  I  shall 
learn  a  little,  if  only  by  looking  into  the 
milliners'  shops.  But,  m  the  Exhibition, 
surely  I  may  pick  up  a  good  many  ideas  ; 
and  then,  Andrew,  you  know  I  can,  when 
we're  married,  open  a  shop  of  my  own,  if 
you  still  keep  in  the  mind  you  are  about 
the  shop." 

"  Right,"  replied  Mr.  Coomb,  •'  I  had 
not  thought  of  that ;  but,  any  way,  you'll 
let  me  go  with  you.  Of  all  things  I  should 
like  such  a  saimtering  excursion  as  you 
contemplate  :  just  walking  from  town  to 
town— from  village  to  village — through 
vales  and  over  hills — in  this  well-cultivated 
and  beautiful  England  of  ours.  Oh  !  I 
should  enjoy  the  treat  exceedingly,  espe- 
cially with  you,  dear  Mary,  near  me.  Say 
that  I  shall  be  one  of  your  company." 

*'  I  have  no  objection,  if  father  makes 
none." 

"No,  my  girl,  how  could  I  have  any? 
lleally  your  plan  seems  feasible,  and  I 
begin  to  feel  young  again  at  the  very 
thought  of  such  a  delightful  trip." 

*'  Yes,  father,  my  chief  hope  is  that  you'll 
come  back  a  new  man.  But  for  this  hope 
I  hardly  think  I  should  have  had  the  cou- 
rage and  the  firmness  to  get  matters  thus 
far ;  now,  however,  I  see  my  way  clear 
before  me." 


Tobacco. — The  fashion  of  smoking  tobacco  was  introduced  into  England  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  This  custom  was  followed  by  almost  all  the  nobility 
and  high  officers  of  the  realm,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the  fastidious  monarch. 
So  universally  prevalent  was  this  fashion,  that  his  Majesty  could  not  find  any  one  to 
write  or  preach  against  it.  He  therefore  wrote  and  published  a  tract  himself,  which  he 
entitled  "  A  Coimter-Blast  to  Tobacco:'  After  exposing  in  strong  language  the  un- 
healthiness  and  olfensiveness  of  this  practice,  he  closes  with  this  royal  counter-blast : — 
"  It  is  a  custom  loathsome  to  the  eye,  hateful  to  the  nose,  harmful  to  the  brain,  dangerous 
to  the  lungs;  and,  in  the  black,  stinking  fume  thereof,  nearest  resembling  the  horrible 
Stygian  smoke  of  the  pit  that  is  bottomless !" 
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Automatical  figures  of  rope-dancers,  imitating  human  motions  by  the  action  of 
weights,  have  frequently  been  exhibited.  There  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  this 
kind  long  on  view  at  the  Adelaide  Gallery,  in  the  Strand,  which  the  writer  has  re* 
peatedly  seen,  and  he  has  also  looked  at  others  of  full-life  size.  The  former,  toge- 
ther with  the  mechanical  apparatus  producing  its  feats,  are  enclosed  in  a  glass-case, 
the  lower  part  of  which  is  thrown  open  to  exhibit  the  mechanism.  When  the 
figure  is  at  rest,  it  appears  seated  on  a  slender  steel  rod,  grasped  by  both  its  hands. 
On  touching  a  spring  it  descends,  but  still  hangs  suspended  by  them.  After  several 
oscillations,  or  swingings  backwards  and  forwards,  the  tumbling  begins,  which 
consists  in  the  figure  assuming  a  wonderful  variety  of  attitudes — closing  the  feet 
and  hands  together,  and  swinging  with  great  velocity  around  the  rod.  While 
these  movements  are  proceeding,  a  musical  instrument  plays,  by  means  of  other 
parts  of  the  machinery.  At  the  close  cf  the  tumbler's  evolutions,  the  figure  rises 
up,  and,  seating  itself  on  the  rod,  bows  to  the  spectators.  The  power  in  operation 
in  this  beautiful  automaton  is  a  spring.  The  steel  rod  is  a  tube,  through  which  all 
the  levers  and  communications  effecting  the  motions  of  the  body  are  conveyed. 
The  mechanism  of  the  larger  figure  is  no  doubt  similar ;  but  for  it  they  give  pro- 
portionate scope,  and  would  appear  to  be,  though  most  ingenious,  more  easily  con- 
structed than  the  automaton  now  described,  which  is  only  a  few  inches  in  height. 

Several  years  ago  the  writer  saw  a  writing  automaton,  constructed  by  M. 
Maillardet,  with  that  skill  for  which  he  was  remarkable.  It  far  surpassed  others 
that  have  been  exhibited.  In  such  cases  the  automaton  consists  of  a  machine 
resembling  the  human  figure,  placed  at  a  table,  with  a  pen  or  pencil  in  its  hand, 
and  paper  before  it.  The  spectator  is  desired  to  dictate  any  word  at  pleasure, 
which  is  instantly  written  by  the  figure  in  a  plain  and  legible  hand.  But  the 
figure  is  placed  near  the  partition  of  a  room,  behind  which  an  assistant  is  stationed 
within  hearing  of  all  that  transpires.  It  is  therefore  the  assistant  that  directs  the 
hand  of  the  figure  by  machinery,  which  passes  from  its  body  beneath  the  floor  into 
the  next  apartment.  Very  simple  machinery  would  suffice  for  this  purpose.  The 
instrument  called  the  pantograph,  with  proportionate  arms,  so  constructed  that 
whatever  movements  are  communicated  to  one  of  the  ariiis,  the  same  will  be  traced 
by  the  other,  might,  for  example,  be  used,  A  still  more  simple  arrangement,  by  a 
lever  with  an  universal  joint,  would  even  be  efficient. 

The  writing  figure  of  M.  Maillardet  surpassed  all  such  contrivances.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  representation  of  a  boy  kneeling  on  one  knee,  and  holding  a  pencil  in 
his  hand,  with  which  he  not  only  wrote,  but  drcAV  very  cleverly.  When  its  per- 
formance was  about  to  commence,  an  attendant  dipped  the  pencil  in.  ink,  and  laid 
the  paper  on  a  brass  table  before  the  figure,  the  tablet  being  adjusted  with  screws 
to  its  proper  position.  On  touching  a  spring  a  line  was  begun,  and  when  it  was 
finished  the  hand  of  the  figure  returned  to  dot  the  i's  and  stroke  the  t's.  In  this 
way  it  executed  four  beautiful  pieces  of  writing  in  English  and  French,  each  con- 
sisting of  several  lines,  and  three  drawings  of  landscapes,  all  of  which  occupied 
about  an  hour.  The  different  parts  of  this  machine  are  put  in  motion  by  means  of 
springs,  and  the  outline  of  its  work  is  effected  by  the  combination  of.  various  levers 
or  ellipses  traversing  the  circumference  of  metal  plates  or  wheels.  The  edge  being 
cut  into  different  shapes  at  different  places,  produces  a  corresponding  outline  in  the 
communications,  so  modified  as  to  produce  the  particular  letter  or  line.  There  are 
three  principal  motions  of  the  hand  :  two  horizontal,  and  one  perpendicular,  so 
that  the  stroke  may  be  thickened  by  an  extremely  delicate  operation. 

The  writer  saw,  only  a  few  years  ago,  a  verj^  beautiful  automaton,  which  was 
exhibited  at  the  "  Exposition  "  in  Paris,  and  subsequently  in  London,^  It  appeared 
in  an  elegant  court  suit,  seated  at  a  table,  and  in  the  attitude  of  writing.  Several 
questions  inscribed  on  enamelled  tablets  were  placed  on  the  table,  on  which  the 
whole  apparatus  stood,  any  one  of  which  the  visitors  might  select  at  pleasure.  A 
tablet  containing  a  question,  on  being  handed  to  the  attendant,  was  put  into  a 
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drawer  beneath  the  figure,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  closed,  and  paper  placed  before 
the  automaton,  it  began  to  trace  an  appropriate  reply.  On  the  question  being  pro- 
posed in  this  way :  "  Who  may  bo  volatile  without  a  crime  ?"  the  answer  was,  "A 
butterfly."  This  automaton  could  draw  a  response  as  well  as  write  one ;  hence, 
when  the  question  was  put :  '*  What  is  the  symbol  of  fidelity  :"  it  drew  an  outline, 
,the  form  of  a  greyhound.  And  in  the  same  way  it  proceeded  to  reply  to  a  series 
of  questions. 

Among  the  surprising  works  of  MaQlardct,  the  writer  distinctly  remembers  the 
figure  of  a  pianiste,  seated  at  a  piano  forte  on  which  she  played  no  fewer  than 
eighteen  tunes.  All  her  movements  were  graceful.  Before  commencing  a  tune, 
she  made  a  gentle  inclination  of  the  head  to  her  auditors  ;  her  bosom  heaved,  and 
her  eyes  followed  the  motion  of  her  fingers  over  the  finger-board. 

The  instrument,  though  resembling  a  piano-forte,  is,  in  fact,  an  organ ;  the 
bellows  of  whicli  are  blown  by  different  parts  of  the  machinery.  Six  large  si)rings 
effect  the  movement  of  this  automaton.  The  various  parts  of  the  machinery  are 
extremely  nice  and  complicated,  and  all  admirably  adapted  to  the  required  pur- 
pose. Twenty-five  communications  produced  the  different  motions  of  the  body, 
and  others  proceeding  from  the  centre  of  motion,  are  distributed  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  instrument.  A  brass  fly  regulates  and  equalises  the  whole.  The 
figure  rests  on  a  mahogany  box,  containing  the  machinery,  which  was  freely  ex- 
posed to  view.  On  this  automaton  being  once  wound  up,  it  will  continue  playing 
for  an  hour. 

At  the  exhibition  referred  to  in  the  last  paper  on  the  present  subject,  as  adjoin- 
ing the  Adelaide  Gallery  in  the  Strand,  and  containing  many  objects  that  are  not 
only  beautiful,  but  curious,  there  is  a  similar  figure,  but  representing  a  younger 
person.  The  automaton  also  plays  an  organ  with  its  finders,  as  any  one  may 
prove  by  watching  its  movements  and  touching  the  keys  of  the  instrument. 

To  adopt  the  striking  language  of  Sir  David  Brewster  :  "  Ingenious  and  beautiful 
as  all  these  pieces  of  mechanism  are,  and  surprising  as  their  effects  appear  even  ta 
scientific  spectators,  the  principal  object  of  their  inventors  was  to  astonish  and  amuse 
the  public.  We  should  form  an  erroneous  judgment,  however,  if  we  supposed  that 
this  was  the  only  result  of  the  ingenuity  which  they  displayed. 

"  The  passion  for  automatic  exhibitions,  which  characterised  the  eighteenth 
century,  gave  rise  to  the  most  ingenious  mechanical  devices,  and  introduced  among 
the  higher  order  of  artists  habits  of  nice  and  accurate  execution  in  the  formation 
of  the  most  delicate  pieces  of  machinery.  The  same  combination  of  the  me(  hanieal 
powers  which  made  the  spider  crawl,  contributed  in  future  years  to  purpose&  of 
higher  import.  Those  wheels  and  pinions  which  almost  eluded  our  senses  by  their 
minuteness  re-appeared  in  the  stupendous  mechanism  of  our  spinning-machines 
and  our  steam-engines.  The  elements  of  the  tumbling  puppet  were  revived  in  the 
chronometer  which  now  conducts  our  navy  through  the  ocean  ;  and  the  shapeless 
wheel  which  directed  the  hand  of  the  drawing  automaton  has  served  in  the  present 
age  to  guide  the  movements  of  the  tambouring  engine. 

**  Those  mechanical  wonders,  which  in  one  century  only  enriched  the  conjurers 
that  used  them,  contributed  in  another  to  augment  the  wealth  of  the  nation  ;  and 
those  automatic  toys  which  once  amused  the  vulgar,  are  now  employed  in  extending 
the  power  and  promoting  the  civilisation  of  our  species.  In  whatever  way,  indeed, 
the  power  of  genius  may  invent  or  combine,  and  to  whatever  low  or  even  ludicrous 
purposes  that  invention  or  combination  may  be  originally  applied,  society  receives 
a  gift  which  it  can  never  lose  ;  and  though  the  value  of  the  seed  may  not  at  once 
be  recognised,  and  though  it  may  lie  long  unproductive  in  the  ungenial  till  of  human 
knowledge,  it  will  some  time  or  other  evolve  its  germ,  and  yield  to  mankind  its 
natural  and  abundant  harvest.'* 

Matthew  Marvel* 
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AN  AMERICAN  UPON  ENGLISH  REFORMS  AND  REFORMERS. 

Bi  H.  B.  Staunton. 


CATHOLIC  EMANCIPATION  (Concluded). 


The  address  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon 
the  enemies  of  emancipation.  The  friends 
of  Fitzgerald  would  not  believe  it  was  the 
intention  of  O'Connell  to  seriously  contest 
the  canvass.  The  speedy  arrival  of  two  of 
his  agents  in  Clare  dispelled  their  doubts. 
The  county  was  in  a  boil  of  excitement. 
The  day  of  election  approaches.  Shiel 
addresses  a  concourse  of  electors.  His 
eloquence  inspires  a  wild  enthusiasm  in 
their  hearts.  The  time  for  the  arrival  of  the 
great  agitator  himself  is  fixed.  An  immense 
throng  hails  him,  with  banners,  music,  and 
shoutings.  The  trial  day  comes,  and  the 
<;andidates  appear  before  assembled  thou- 
sands of  the  electors.  Fitzgerald  delivers 
an  able  speech.  O'Connell  rises  and  pro- 
nounces a  magnificent  harangue,  which 
sways  the  passions  of  the  peasantry  as 
forests  wave  when  swept  by  the  wing  of 
the  tempest.  A  violent  contest  ensues, 
and  at  its  close  the  High-Sheriif  declares 
that  '*  Daniel  O'Connell,  Esq.,  is  duly 
elected  a  member  of  the  Commons'  House 
of  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Clare." 

This  unexpected  result  carried  dismay 
into  the  councils  of  Downing-street;  for 
they  knew  that  O'Connell  was  soon  to  ap- 
pear in  London  and  demand  his  seat  in 
Parliament.  His  fame  was  no  stranger  to 
the  place  where  his  person  was  unknown. 
His  reputation  had  long  ago  penetrated 
'Cvery  mansion  and  cabin  in  the  realm.  The 
agitation  of  the  past  five  years,  whose  tread 
had  shaken  Ireland  from  Cape  Clear  to  the 
Oiant's  Causeway,  had  ever  and  anon 
caused  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's  to 
tremble.  And  now,  what  seemed  so  terri- 
ble in  the  distance,  was  to  be  brought  to 
its  very  doors.  Parliament  was  not  in 
session ;  but  it  had  been  announced  that 
Ministers  would  oppose  Mr.  O'Connell's 
entrance  into  the  Commons.  The  declara- 
tion drove  Ireland  to  the  brink  of  civil  war. 
The  Commander  of  the  Forces  conveyed  to 
the  Ministry  the  alarming  intelligence  that 
the  troops  were  fraternizing  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  their  loyalty  could  not  be  relied  on 
in  the  event  of  an  outbreak.  All  minds  not 
besotted  with  bigotry  felt  that  the  great 
right  for  which  the  association  had  con- 
tended must  be  conceded.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment, saw  that  the  hour  had  come  when 
either  his  prejudices  or  his  place  must  be 
surrendered.  He  decided  that  the  former 
must  yield.  Parliament  was  convened  on  i 
the  5th  of  March,  1829.    On  the  first  day  of  | 


the  session,  Mr.  Peel  moved  that  the  House 
go  into  committee,  *'  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  civilised  disabilities  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Roman  Catholic  subjects."  After 
two  days'  debate  it  prevailed.  A  bill  of 
emancipation  was  introduced.  Five  days 
sent  in  a  thousand  petitions  against  its  pas- 
sage. The  bill  passed,  after  a  severe  strug- 
gle, and  Mr.  Peel  carried  it  to  the  Lords. 
A  fierce  contest  ensued,  but  it  was  forced 
through  by  the  Iron  Duke.  On  the  13th  of 
April  it  received  the  royal  assent,  and  was 
hailed  everywhere  with  joy  by  the  friends 
of  religious  freedom. 

Mr.  O'Connell  appeared  in  the  House  to 
claim  his  seat.  Having  been  elected  before 
the  act  of  emancipation,  the  ancient  oaths 
were  tendered  to  him.  He  declined  to 
take  them.  After  tedious  hearings  before 
the  Committee  of  Elections,  extending 
through  several  weeks,  and  a  powerful  ad- 
dress at  the  bar  of  the  House  in  support  of 
his  own  right,  his  seat  was  declared  vacant. 
He  returned  to  Ireland,  and  was  every- 
where hailed  as  "  the  Liberator  of  hiis 
country."  After  walking  over  the  course 
of  Clare,  he  repaired  to  Westminster,  and 
"  the  member  for  all  Ireland"  took  his  seat 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

For  this  great  concession  to  the  genius 
of  toleration,  the  age  is  chiefly  indebted  to 
O'Connell  and  Shiel,  the  Castor  and  Pollux 
of  emancipation.  No  two  men  were  more 
perfect  antagonisms  in  the  prime  elements 
of  their  characters,  and  no  two  more  har- 
moniously blended  in  the  accomplishment 
of  a  common  object.  Each  supplied  what 
was  wanting  in  the  other.  O'Connell  was 
unsurpassed  in  planning,  organising,  and 
executing,  and  his  unique  and  vigorous 
eloquence  could  stir  to  its  bottom  the  ground 
tier  of  Irish  society.  Shiel  was  rich  in  the 
highest  gifts  of  oratory,  ornate,  cl'assical,  im- 
passioned, and  could  rouse  the  enthusiasm 
and  intoxicate  the  imaginations  of  the  re- 
fined classes  of  his  countryme  ^  The  one 
contributed  to  the  work  the  learning  and 
skill  of  an  acute  lawyer,  the  knowledge  of  a 
well-read  historian  of  his  country,  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  all  the  details  of 
the  great  question  at  issue,  and  business 
capacities  of  the  first  order:  the  other 
gave  to  it  a  transcendent  intellect,  adorned 
with  the  genius  of  a  poet,  the  graces  of  a 
rhetorician,  and  the  embellishments  of  a 
polite  scholar.  Both  consecrated  to  it  in- 
tense nationality  of  feeling,  quenchless 
perseverance,    and     indomitable    courage. 
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iJach  yielded  to  the  other  the  exclusive  oc- 
upancy  of  the  peculiar  field  of  labour  to 
7hich  his  talents  were  best  adapted. 

Mr.  Shiel  was  born  in  1791.  In  his  youth, 
le  won  a   high   literary  reputation   as  the 
LUthor   of    two  tragedies,  "  Evadne"    and 
*  The  Apostate,"  and  some  beautiful  essays 
n  the  periodicals.     He  early   acquired  an 
jnviable  reputation  at  the  Dublin  bar  as  an 
idvocate.     But  "  the  gauge  and  measu;e  of 
he  man"  were  known  to  a  cr^mparatively 
>mall  circle  till  his  splendid  oratorical   dis- 
)lay  in  the  defence  of  the   principles   and 
)bjects  of  the  Catholic   Association   made 
lis  fame  co-extensive  with  the  empire.  The 
•esult  of  his  services  has   been  recorded. 
To  apply  to  himself  what  he  so  graphically 
said  of  Grattan,   "The  people    of  Ireland 
saw   the    pinnacles   of    the   establishment 
shattered  by    the    lightning    of    his    elo- 
quence." The  Emancipation  Bill  opened  to 
tliim  the  doors  of  Parliament.     He  entered 
its  hall  in  1831,  heralded  by  a  reputation 
urpassing  that  with  which  most  orators 
ffhave  been  content  to    leave  that   field  of 
their  triumphs.     It  is  the  highest  proof  of 
the  solidity  of  his  reputation,  that    in   this 
aew  arena  he  increased  the  brilliancy   of 
his  fame,  being  a  marked  exception  to  the 
rule,  that  orators  who  have  become  famous 
at  the  bar,  or  the  hustings,  or  on  the  plat- 
form,   have   failed  to  meet  the  public  ex- 
pectation on  encountering  the  severer  tests 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Several  years  ago  I  heard  Mr.  Shiel  de- 
liver a  speech  in  Parliament,  and  I  retain 
a- vivid  impression  of  his  powers.  He 
seemed  the  very  embodiment  of  all  that  was 
gorgeous  and  beautiful  in  the  arts  of 
rhetoric  and  oratory.  Plis  sentences  rushed 
forth  with  the  velocity  of  a  mountain  tor- 
rent, while  for  an  hour  and  a-half  he  poured 
down  upon  the  House  a  ceaseless  shower 
of  metaphor,  simile,  declamation,  and  ap- 
peal, lighted  with  the  brilliant  flashes  of 
wit,  and  mingled  with  the  glittering  hail  of 
sarcasm.  He  belongs  not  to  the  best 
school  of  oratory,  but  is  master  of  that  in 
which  he  was  trained.  There  is  no  rant  or 
fustian  in  his  speeches,  for  they  are 
eminently  intellectual.  Though  polished 
in  the  extreme,  they  are  pure  ore,  and 
sparkle  with  real  gems.  His  ornaments 
are  lavishly  put  on,  but  are  never  selected 
from  the  tinsel  and  mock  diamond  mine. 
His  defect  is  that  he  too  much  discards 
logic,  and  revels  in  rhetoric.  In  discussing 
even  an  appropriation  bill,  his  figures  are 
drawn  less  from  the  annual  budget  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  than  from  the 
perennial  springs  of  Helicon.  He  aims  to 
reach  the  heart,  not  through  the  reason, 
but  the  reason  and  the  heart  through  the 
imagination.- 


As  a  specimen  of  his  oratory,  I  subjoirk 
an  extract  from  one  of  his  speeches.  In 
1837,  Lord  Lyndhurst  declared,  in  the 
Upper  House,  that  the  Irish  were  "  aliens 
in  blood  and  religion."  Shortly  after,  Mr. 
Shiel  thus  repelled  the  charge  in  the  Com- 
mons.    Lord  L.  was  a  listener. 

**  Where  was  Arthur,  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, when  those  words  were  uttered  ?  Me- 
thinks  he  should  have  started  up  to  dis- 
claim them. 

•  The  battles,  sieges,  fortunes  that  he  passed' 


ought 


to  have  come  back  upon  him.     He 
ouu:ht  to  have  remembered  that,  from  the 


earliest  achievement  in  which  he  dis- 
played that  military  genius  which  has 
placed  him  foremost  in  the  annals  of  modern 
warfare,  down  to  that  last  and  surpassing 
combat  which  has  made  his  name  imperish- 
able— from  Assaye  to  Waterloo — the  Irish 
soldiers,  with  whom  your  armies  were  filled;^, 
were  the  inseparable  auxiliaries  to  the  glory 
with  which  his  unparalleled  successes  have 
been  crowned.  Whose  were  the  athletic? 
arms  that  drove  your  bayonets  at  Vimiera. 
through  the  phalanxes  that  never  reeled  in 
the  shock  of  war  before  ?  What  desperate 
valour  climbed  the  steeps  and  filled  the  moats 
ofBadajos?  All,  all  his  victories  should 
have  rushed  and  crowded  back  upon  his- 
memory :  Vimiera,  Badajos,  Salamanca,. 
Abuera,  Toulouse — and,  last  of  all,  the- 
greatest.  Tell  me,  for  you  were  there — I 
appeal  to  the  gallant  soldier  before  me,. 
(pointing  to  Sir  Hax'ry  Hardinge,)  wha 
bears,  I  know,  a  generous  heart  in  an  in- 
trepid breast — tell  me,  for  you  must  needs 
remember,  on  that  day  when  the  destinies 
of  mankind  were  trembling  in  the  balance; 
while  death  fell  in  showers  upon  them ; 
when  the  artillery  of  France,  levelled  with, 
the  precision  of  the  most  deadly  science,, 
played  upon  them  ;  when  her  legions,  in- 
cited by  the  voice,  inspirc-d  by  the  example- 
of  their  mighty  leader,  rushed  again  and 
again  to  the  contest  ;  tell  me  if  for  an  in- 
stant, when  to  hesitate  for  an  instant  was  to 
be  lost,  the  *  aliens'  blanched  ?  And  when,, 
at  length,  the  moment  for  the  last  decisive 
movement  had  arrived  ;  when  the  valour,  so- 
long  wisely  checked,  was  at  last  let  loose  ; 
when,  with  words  familiar  but  immortal, 
the  great  captain  exclaimed,  '  Up  lads,  and 
at  them  !* — tell  me  if  Catholic  Ireland  with 
less  heroic  valour  than  the  natives  of  your 
own  glorious  isle  precipitated  herself  upon 
the  foe  !  The  blood  of  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  flowed  in  the  same  stream,  on  the 
same  field.  When  the  chill  morning 
dawned,  their  dead  lay  cold  and  stark  to- 
gether. In  the  same  deep  pit  their  bodies 
were  deposited.  The  green  spring  is  now 
breaking  on  their  commingled  dust.    The 
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dcAv  falls  from  heaven  upon  their  union  in 
the  grave.  Partakers  in  every  peril,  in  the 
glory  shall  we  not  participate  ?  And  sliall 
we  be  told,  as  a  requital,  that  we  are 
estranged  from  the  noble  country  for 
whose  "salvation  our  life-blood  was  poured 
out  ?" 

Though  approaching  the  verge  of  good 
taste,  conceive  of  the  present  effect  of  such 
an  outburst  gushing  from  the  lips  of  Shiel, 
the  perspiration  standing  in  drops  on  his 
knotted  locks,  his  eye  kindled  with  Milesian 
fire,  every  feature  of  his  expressive  counte- 


nance  instinct  with  passion,  every  limb   of 
his  small  but  symmetrical  frame  trembling 
with  emotion,  his  shrill  but  musical    voice 
barbing  every  emphatic  word  ! 

Since  he  entered  Parliament,  Mr.  Shiel 
has  acted  with  the  liberal  Whigs,  has  held 
office  under  Lord  John  Russell,  and  gene- 
rally declined  the  lead  of  Mr.  O'Connell. 
He  stood  aloof  from  the  Repeal  agitation, 
t-liough  he  defended  O'Connell,  when  on 
trial  for  conspiracy  some  four  years  ago, 
with  the  ability  and  eloquence  of  his 
brightest  days. 


JUVENILE    CABINET 


PRA.NKNESS. 

There  are  some  persons  who  are  never 
willing  to  acknowledge  that  they  have  done 
wrong.  Whenever  they  are  blamed  for 
anything,  they  will  be  sure  to  have  some 
excuse  or  palliation  to  offer,  or  they  will 
contrive  to  turn  the  attention  to  the  share 
which  somebody  else  had  in  the  wrong. 
James  Benson  was  just  such  a  boy.  "  Why, 
what  a  looking  place  you  have  made  of  this 
room,  children  !"  his  mother  said,  as  she 
entered  the  parlour  one  day. 

"  Why,  William  took  down  every  one  of 
those  books,"  vociferated  James.  ''  I  didn't 
touch  one  of  them  ;  and  Emily  tore  up  that 
paper  into  little  bits,  and  threw  it  upon  the 
floor.  I  couldn't  help  it :  I  told  her  not 
to  do  so." 

**  Well,  I  should  like  now  to  have  you 
gather  up  those  quill  tops  andputthem  out 
of  the  way,"  interrupted  his  mother  :  *'  you 
know  I  have  always  cautioned  you  against 
letting  your  pen  cuttings  fall  upon  the 
carpet." 

**  Well,  William  has  been  cutting  too. 
They  are  more  than  half  his,"  replied 
James,  instead  of  stooping  at  once  to  pick 
them  up. 

Now  such  a  disposition  as  James  showed 
here  is  far  from  being  the  right  one.  James 
had  a  hand  in  putting  things  i\)to  disorder, 
and  his  own  blame  was  that  he  had  any 
concern  in  it.  It  was  nothing  to  him  what 
his  brothers  and  sisters  had  been  doing. 
He  ought  to  have  acknowledged  his  own 
fault,  and  obeyed  his  mother's  direction 
immediately,  instead  of  stopping  to  find 
excuses,  or  to  tell  what  the  others  had 
done. 

It  is  very  mean  and  ill-natured  to  wish 
to  bring  others  into  difficulties,  or  expose 
their  faults,  when  it  will  answer  no  good 
purpose.  It  is  very  absurd,  too,  for  any 
person  to  suppose  that  he  is  any  the  less 
to  blame  himself,  in  any  one  case,  because 


somebody  else  has  also  been  to  blame.  Sup- 
pose that  a  man  who  was  brought  to  trial  in  a 
court  of  justice  for  the  crime  of  stealing, 
should  say  in  self-defence,  "  Why,  to  be 
sure  I  have  been  guilty  of  stealing;  but 
then  such  a  person  stole  too.  He  stole  just 
as  much  as  I  did."  This  would  be  foolish 
enough;  and  yet  nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  boys  and  girls,  when  they  are  re- 
proved for  any  misconduct,  to  begin  to  tell 
what  some  of  their  brothers,  or  sisters,  or 
companions,  have  done  that  which  is  quite 
as  bad,  

BROTHER    JONATHAN. 

General  Washington  placed  great  con-' 
fidence  in  the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of. 
Jonathan  Trumbull,  who  at  an  early  period 
of  the  American  i  evolution  was  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  In  a  certain 
emergency,  when  a  measure  of  great  im- 
portance was  under  discussion,  Washington 
remarked,  ''  We  must  consult  Brother  Jona- 
than on  the  subject."  The  result  of  that 
consultation  was  favourable.  Thus,  from 
the  constant  use  of  the  expression,  **  We 
must  consult  Brother  Jonathan,"  which 
soon  passed  from  the  army  to  the  people, 
the  Americans  received  that  appellation, 
which  has  stuck  to  them  as  closely  as 
''  John  Bull"  to  the  English. 


BEING   IN  A   HURRY. 

When  one  is  in  a  hurry  and  a  flurry  of 
nervous  excitement  he  can  see  nothing  but 
stones,  afier  he  has  stumbled  over  them, 
and  beams,  after  he  has  run  his  head 
against  them.  To  do  anything  well,  one 
needs  to  b*.^  calm  and  collected. 


Why  i^  a  clock  the  most  humble  thing  in 
exii>tence  ?  Because  it  always  holds  its 
hands  before  its  face,  and  however  good  its 
works  may  be,  it  is  always  running  itself 
down. 
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YOUNG  CHICKS. 


As  soon  as  the  hen  forsakes  the  chickens, 
choose  those  with  short  legs,  and  put  them 
into  a  coop  to  fatten  for  your  own  table  or  the 
market.  Cramming  is  unnecessary.  Adopt 
any  of  the  three  following  methods,  and  the 
fowls  will  be  beautifully  plump  in  a  fortnight ; 
if  kept  longer  cooped,  they  will  suddenly 
fail,  and  frequently  die : — 

First  Method. — Give  them  warm  baked 
potatoes  four  times  a-day,  supply  them  regu- 
larly with  plenty  of  fresh  water,  and  let 
their  coop  stand  in  a  dark,  warm  corner. 

Second  Method. — Feed  them  on  oatmeal 
gruel  made  on  pot-liquor  or  new  milk,  and 
mixed  with  suet. 

Third  Method. — Supply  them  plentifully 
with  balls  made  of  scalded  barley-meal  and 
sheeps*  entrails  boiled  well  and  chopped 
small.  The  directions  with  regard  to  water 
and  the  situation  of  the  coop  holds  good  in 
all  cases,  and  fresh  straw  to  peck  at  should 
be  given  them  every  day.  None  of  these 
methods  are  expensive,  and  all  of  them 
have  been  tried  by  the  writer  with  success. 

To  rear  young  fowl  as  stock,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  feed  them  well,  give  them  a 
sufficiency  of  water,  keep  them  from  cold 
and  damp,  preserve  their  house  and  yard 
in  most  perfect  cleanliness,  and  prevent 
•.hem  sittini^  on  eggs,  so  as  to  bring  forth  a 
brood,  until  they  are  fifteen  months  old  at 
the  least.  Black  fowls  are  generally  good 
layers  and  bad  sitters.  The  Dorking  of 
every  colour  is  both  a  prolific  layer  and 
an  excellent  nurse,  but  its  flesh,  even  when 
young,  is  yellow  and  rather  tough. 

DISEASES    OP  FOWLS. 

Fowls  are  subject  to  many  diseases,  al- 
most all  of  which  may  be  traced  to  damp, 
cold,  or  improper  food.  Amongst  the  num- 
ber are  the  roup,  the  pip,  the  turn  (or  gid- 
diness), the  asthma,  dropsy  of  the  limbs, 
and  the  gapes.  This  latter  is  a  singular 
disease,  consisting  in  the  formation  of  seve- 
ral pa»-asitic  worms  in  the  windpipe,  on  the 
removal  of  which  depends  the  life  of  the 
sufferer.  One  mode  adopted  for  this  pur- 
pose is  to  put  the  bird  into  a  box,  and  make 
it  inhale  the  fumes  of  tobacco.  Another  is, 
forcing  a  large  pinch  of  salt  down  its  throat; 
and  a  third  is,  introducing  a  feather  into 
the  windpipe,  and  turning  it  round,  when 
the  worms  cling  to  it  and  are  drawn  out.        i 


The  roup  m&j  be  cured  by  giving  the 
bird  half  a  teaspoonful  of  dissolved  salt,  and 
bathing  its  head  in  warm  water  ;  or  James's 
powder,  in  doses  of  a  grain,  made  into  a  pill 
with  bread,  and  afterwards  a  pill  of  rue 
and  garlic,  which  must  be  forced  down  the 
bird's  throat. 

The  pip  is  generally  fatal ;  it  consists  in 
a  hard  gathering  of  white  matter  round  the 
tongue,  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  and  the 
opening  of  the  nose  into  the  mouth  ;  the 
eyes  become  perfectly  white,  and  the  bird 
totally  blind.  With  much  trouble  this  may 
be  picked  to  pieces,  when  the  parts  should 
be  washed  with  a  weak  solution  of  white 
vitriol,  but  most  commonly  it  forms  again 
and  the  bird  dies. 

The  turn,  or  giddiness,  is  a  sort  of  epi- 
leptic fit,  which  causes  instant  death,  unless 
a  vein  in  the  palate  be  opened  as  soon  as 
the  bird  falls,  and  a  few  drops  of  a  mixture 
composed  of  six  parts  of  the  sweet  spirit 
of  nitre  and  one  of  ammonia  be  poured 
down  the  throat. 

The  asthma  is  occasioned  by  too  much 
stimulating  food,  or  damp  confined  lodging. 
The  best  remedy  is  a  daily  dose,  weighing 
one  grain,  of  calomel  and  antimonial  powder. 

Dropsy  of  the  limbs  is  rarely  cured,  but 
tlie  best  remedy  is  garlic  and  rue. 

MOULTING. 

When  birds  are  moulting  they  should  be 
supplied  with  food  of  a  stimulating  nature, 
and  be  kept  warm  and  dry  ;  each  year,  as 
they  grow  older,  they  moult  later  in  the 
season. 

THE    COCK. 

A  cock  should  be  large,  but  well  made, 
carry  his  head  high,  have  a  fine  bright  red 
comb,  with  wattles  of  the  same  colour,  a 
short  bill,  an  animated  look,  a  broad  chest, 
and  strong  wings;  his  legs  should  be  short, 
thick,  and  muscular,  with  spurs,  his  plu- 
mage dark,  and  his  voice  loud  and  clear. 
Cocks  dislike-crowing  hens,  and  those  vvhich 
have  assumed  spurs,  and,  when  he  calls  the 
others  around  him  to  partake  of  a  dainty 
morsel,  he  has  been  known  to  hunt  the  one 
so  constituted  away.  Indeed,  we  would 
advise  our  friends  always  to  fatten  and  kill 
such  while  they  are  young,  as  from  internal 
disease  they  have  no  power  of  producing 
eggs. 


Indolexce.— -The  miseries  of  indolence  are  known  only  to  those  who  have  no  regular 
pursuit ;  nothing  in  view,  however  tedious  or  arduous  ;  nothing  by  which  time  may  be 
shortened  by  occupation,  and  occupation  rendered  easy  by  habit. 
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The  arrangements  of  the  Commissioners  are  now  for  the  most  part  complete. 
Unless  they  come  to  be  reconsidered  and  modified,  we  now  know  the  terms  upon 
which  the  people  will  be  brought  from  the  various  provinces  in  the  country  to 
London,  and  admitted  to  inspect  the  wonders  of  the  Great  Exhibition.  Unfortun- 
ately we  have  no  means  at  present  of  ascertaining  how  they  will  dispose  of  them- 
selves whilst  in  town  ;  where  they  will  be  lodged  and  fed  ',  what  measures  are  in 
progress  for  their  accommodation,  or  what  securities  will  be  provided  to  guard  them, 
against  the  impositions  of  unprincipled  sharpers.  The  authorities  have,  however, 
announced  their  decision  on  all  matters  they  deem  within  their  province. 

Let  us  review  these  arrangements  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  see  how  the  people 
have  been  dealt  with.  Their  claim  to  be  treated  in  the  whole  matter  on  terms  of 
the  greatest  liberality  has  been  admitted  from  the  first.  The  character  assigned  ta 
the  Exhibition  by  its  promoters  of  all  grades— the  language  held  by  prince  and 
prelate,  peer  and  commoner — have  all  pointed  to  the  working  classes  as  that  section 
of  society  who  will  contribute  most  to  its  completeness,  who  will  contemplate  it 
with  the  greatest  pride  and  interest,  who  will  reap  from  it  the  largest  amount  of 
profit,  and  whose  convenience  in  visiting  and  examining  its  industrial  specimens 
ought  therefore  to  be  primarily  thought  of  and  provided  for  ?  How  has  this  been 
done  ? 

The  foremost  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  artisan,  who  has  determined  to  come  to 
London  for  perhaps  the  first,  it  may  be  the  onl)%  time  in  his  life,  is  the  expense 
of  travelling.  To  pass  from  place  to  place  is  a  much  simpler,  quicker,  and  cheaper 
thing  now  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers,  or  even  than  it  was  twenty 
years  ago.  Still  it  is  a  heavy  item  when  the  distance  is  considerable  ;  and  such  is 
the  case  with  the  majority  of  the  large  manufacturing  to^vns,  which  will  contribute 
the  largest  quota  to  the  ranks  of  the  artisan  visitors.  Birmingham,  the  toy- shop 
of  the  world,  is  116  miles  from  London,  and  this  is  amongst  the  nearest  of  the 
great  hives  of  industry.  Manchester  is  182  miles  oiF,  Leeds  195,  Huddersfield  187> 
Liverpool  206.  Then,  if  we  go  further  north,  and  cross  the  borders  into 
Scotland,  or  if  -we  look  at  the  other  side  of  St.  George's  Channel  to 
Belfast  or  Dublin,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  distance  is  still  more  for- 
midable. Except  to  persons  living  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  London^ 
the  expense  of  travelling  will  be  the  most  serious  item  in  their  outlay.  To  reduce 
this,  the  whole  influence  of  the  Commission  should  have  been  energetically  em- 
ployed. The  Railway  Companies  are  huge  monopolies,  and  they  have  made  the 
utmost  of  their  advantage.  The  engagements  they  have  entered  into  we  consider  most 
illiberal,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  let  every  club 
throughout  the  country  fight  its  own  battle,  and  make  the  best  terms  it  could  for 
itself,  than  officially  sanction  such  a  contract.  The  scale  of  charges  should  have  been 
at  least  as  low  as  those  charged  in  the  ordinary  summer  excursion  trains.  We  remind 
our  readers  that  they  may  yet  effect  some  alterations — the  modification  of  some  of 
the  most  objectionable  features  in  the  present  arrangement — if  they  make  the 
proper  representations,  and  secure  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  more  influential 
men  in  their  several  neighbourhoods.  In  addition  to  the  question  of  fare,  we 
would  urge  attention  to  the  following  points,  upon  which  it  is  most  desirable  that 
the  existing  arrangements  should  not  be  adhered  to  : — ■ 

1.  There  is  no  guarantee  for  the  use  of  covered  carriages,  such  as  the  legislature 
has  obliged  the  companies  to  adopt  in  what  are  called  Parliamentary  trains.  On 
many  of  the  lines,  .especially  in  the  north,  we  have  seen  carriages  emploj^ed  for 
third-class  passengers  without  covering  and  without  seats,  resembling  cattle-pens 
more  than  anything  else.  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  have  not  secured  the 
working  classes  from  being  despatched  some  hundreds  of  miles  in  these  boxes. 
Let  the  club  secretaries  look  to  this,  and  see  that  the  use  of  carriages  more  suited 
to  human  beings  is  expressly  stipulated  for.  Our  advice  to  them  is — trust  nothing 
to  the  liberality  of  railway  directors. 
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2.  The  same  thing-  may  he  said  with  reference  to  the  rate  of  travelling.     AVhat 
•  for  a  railway  may  be  called  a  snail's  pace,  and  long,  wearisome  stoppages  at  some 

points  for  hoars  at  a  time,  are  incidents  of  travel  that  commonly  befal  the  third- 
class  passenger.  The  gentlemen  who  journey  by  the  express  train  will  not  stand 
this  sort  of  thing  ;  but  with  the  class  of  travellers  we  are  speaking  of  directors  are 
more  independent  and  less  scrupulous.  This  must  be  thought  of  in  making  your 
bargain . 

3.  Why  should  the  first  two  months  of  the  Exhibition  pass  by  before  the  privi- 
lege of  visiting  it  is  conceded  to  the  country  artisan  ?  Why  should  the  men  of 
Manchester  be  prevented  from  spending  their  annual  holiday — Whit-week — in 
Hyde-park  ?  The  1st  of  July  is  at  present  fixed  as  the  earliest  day  on  which  an 
excursion-train  Avill  be  run.  We  can  discover  no  valid  reason  for  this  delay,  but 
the  unreasonable  aggrandisement  of  the  railway  companies,  who  would  suiely  reap 
a  sufficient  harvest  out  of  the  immense  impetus  the  Exhibition  will  give  to  travel- 
ling, whatever  degree  of  liberality  they  might  display.  It  is  desirable  to  distribute 
the  visitors  as  far  as  possible  over  the  entire  period — desirable  both  to  relieve  the 
pressure  in  the  building,  and  prevent  the  excessive  crowding  of  the  metropolis  ;  and 
the  directors,  who  hold  a  monopoly  of  the  means  of  transport,  which  renders  the 
pubUc  ..almost  helpless  in  their  hands,  step  in  and  say,  not  an  artisan  club  shall  be 
brought  to  town  until  the  great  show  is  half  over. 

We  have  thus  indicated  the  points  which  imperatively  demand  reconsideration, 
and  upon  which  our  friends  in  the  provinces  must  endeavour  to  make  terms  for 
themselves  with  the  various  bodies  of  directors,  independently  of  the  official 
arrangements. 

The  failure  of  the  Commissioners  to  register  lodgings  for  the  working  classes  we 
have  already  sufficiently  commented  on.  This  gigantic  enterprise  (for  so  to  a 
private  individual  it  must  be  considered)  the  proprietor  of  this  publication  has 
undertaken  single-handed,  in  order  to  avoid  the  confusion  and  disappointment 
which  would  have  been  inevitable,  if  some  such  precautions  had  not  been  taken. 
His  first  thought — to  secure  the  services  of  an  influential  committee — was  most 
liberally  responded  to  ;  and,  although  farther  consideration  made  a  change  of  plan 
seem  desirable,  the  gentlemen  whose  names  we  have  announced,  have  readily 
agreed  to  act  as  patrons.  Having  thus  with  considerable  inconvenience — for  our 
engagements  are  already  numerous  and  heavy  enough — determined  upon  supplying 
what  we  regard  as  a  serious  official  omission,  we  trust  the  result  will  realise  our 
hopes,  and  that  the  working  classes  who  contemplate  a  visit  to  London  will  reap 
the  advantage. 

There  is  another  matter  on  which  we  deem  it  incumbent  on  us  to  speak.  The 
charges  for  admission  have  been  announced.  As  they  affect  artisans  they  are  not 
perhaps  very  high,  but  they  are  certainly  very  unequal.  A- shilling  for  every 
separate  entrance  is  not  the  arrangement  we  should  have  expected  and  had  hoped 
for.  The  man  of  ample  leisure  and  abundant  m-eans  m.ay  take  his  season  ticket 
for  three  guineas,  and  the  advantages  he  will  thus  have  purchased  are  the  right  of 
exclusive  entry  on  the  first  day,  and  of  perpetual  ingress  and  egress  during  the 
whole  time  the  Exhibition  lasts.  His  ticket  will  be  to  the  Glass  Palace  like  the 
latch-key  to  his  own  home.  Every  day,  before  dinner  and  after,  the  doors  will  be 
open  to  him.  The  workman,  however,  must  pay  a  shilling  at  the  door  every  time 
lie  crosses  the  threshold.  We  object  to  the  principle  of  this.  There  should  have 
been  week  tickets,  giving  the  right  of  entrance,  not  merely  once  a  day,  but  at  any 
time  during  the  week  when  it  might  be  convenient  to  go  in.  As  it  is,  a  man  havmg 
entered  cannot  divide  his  day,  to  take  rest  and  relieve  his  mind,  and  so  come 
fresh  again  to  the  inspection.  He  must  stay  in  until  he  has  travelled  so  many 
miles,  or  he  would  have  to  renew  his  payment,  and  the  next  day  the  same  thing 
must  be  repeated,  and  the  next,  and  the  next.  Small  as  the  sum  of  four  or  five 
shillings  may  bo  called,  we  say  it  is  not  in  fair  proportion  to  the  terms  demanded 
of  more  privileged,  visitors,  and  it  is  on  that  account  objectionable.  A  shilling 
charge  for  a  week  ticket  would  have  been  more  equitable  and  liberal. 
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The  Commissioners'  Register. 
Amongst  the  questions  submitted  by  a  de- 
putation from  Manchester,  and  the  replies 
given,  appear  the  following: — Accommoda- 
tion for  working  class  visitors.  Inspect 
register  of  lodging-houses.  Are  such  spe- 
cially reported  on,  and  what  guarantee  of 
their  respectability  has  been  given  ?  What 
information  does  register  convey  ?~A  re- 
gister of  lodging-houses  simply  opened  at 
the  offices  of  the  Executive  Committee.  A 
very  meagre  list  on  the  books  at  present. 
The  Committee  will  give  any  reasonable 
kind  of  as>istance,  not  involving  the  actual 
incurring  the  responsibility.  The  only  esta- 
blishment of  any  importance  at  present  open 
is  Messrs.  Harrison's,  near  the  Pimlico- 
pier  ;  others  are  contemplated. 


AiiRiVAL  OF  Goods. — A  large  number 
of  packages  have  been  brought  by  the 
steamer  Sultan,  which  has  arrived  at  South 
ampton  from  Constantinople,  which  are 
consigned  to  a  high  diplomatic  functionary 
in  this  country,  and  are  intended  for  the 
Great  Exhibition. 


The  Prices  of  Admission. — The  fol- 
lowing is  the  official  announcement  of  the 
scale  of  charges,  the  substance  of  which  we 
gave  last  week  : — 

*'  The  charge  for  admission  will  be  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Season  tickets  for  a  gentleman. ...  £3   3 
Season  tickets  for  a  lady 2   2 

These  tickets  are  not  transferable,  but  they 
will  entitle  the  owner  to  admission  on  all 
occastons  en  which  the  Exhibition  is  open 
to  the  public.  The  Commissioners  reserve 
to  themselves  the  power  of  raising  the  price 
of  the  season  tickets  when  the  first  issue  is 
exhausted,  should  circumstances  render  it 
advisable.  On  the  first  day  of  exhibition 
season  tickets  only  will  be  available,  and 
no  money  well  be  received  at  the  doors  of 
entrance  on  that  day. 

On  the  second  and  third  days  the 
price  of  admission  on  entrance 

will  be  (each  day) £1     0 

On  the  fourth  day  of  exhibition  .    0    5 
To  be  reduced  on  the  22nd  day  to    0    1 

From  the  22nd  day  the  prices  of  admission 
will  be  as  follows  : — 

On   Mondays,   Tuesdays,  Wed- 
nesdays,   and    Thursdays    in 

each  week  , , ,     Is.  Od. 

On  Fridays 2    6 

On  Saturdays 5    0 

No  change  will  be  given  at  the  door.  This 
regulation  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  in- 
convenience and   confusion    which    would 


arise  from  interruption  tr  delay  at  the  en-^ 
trance." 


Refreshments. — The  first-class  refresh- 
ment court  will  be  in  ihe  transept,  the  en- 
trance to  which  will  be  through  a  space  of 
24  feet.  Upon  either  side  of  tl  e  entrance, 
a  low  railing,  extending  24  feet,  placed  at 
a  distance  of  48  feet  fiom  the  intersection 
of  the  nave  and  the  transept,  will  separate 
the  refreshment  space  from  the  other  part 
of  the  building.  The  serving  spaces  and  Ij 
counters  will  be  placed  upon  either  side, 
having  each  a  frontage  of  96  feet.  The 
open  space  of  the  counters  will  be  96  feet 
in  width,  and  72  feet  in  depth,  extending  to 
within  48  feet  of  the  extreme  north  side  of 
the  building  ;  the  intervening  space  being 
occupied  by  "lobbies,"  waiting-rooms  &c. 
A  twenty- four  feet  square,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  serving  spaces,  will  be  occupied  by 
store-rooms.  The  space  to  be  occupied  by 
this  court,  including  all  the  passages,  &c., 
will  be  not  less  than  17,756  square  feet. 
The  eastern  or  second-class  refreshment 
court  will  be  situated  in  the  front  of  a 
space,  gravelled  and  turfed,  120  feet  in 
length  by  48  feet  in  breadth,  and  which  is 
now  occupied  by  a  number  of  small  trees, 
and  two  spaces  of  48  feet  square.  The 
total  length  of  counters  and  "  bars"  in  this 
court  will  be  nearly  350  feet,  the  width  of 
the  counters  being  from  four  to  six  feet. 
1,052  square  feet  are  set  apart  for  *'  lobbies" 
and  "  waiting-rooms."  The  total  area 
required  for  this  court,  including  passages,. 
&c,,  will  be  19,008  square  feet.  The  area 
devoted  to  the  western  or  third-class  re- 
freshment court,  including  passages  and 
space  for  **  lobbies  and  waiting-rooms,"  is 
12,096  square  feet,  the  length  of  **  counter*' 
and  *'  bar"  being  136  feet.  The  contract 
to  supply  the  refreshments  in  the  whole  of 
the  three  classes  has  been  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Schweppe  and  Co.,  the  well- 
known  soda  water  manufacturers.  Glasses 
of  filtered  water  will  be  required  to  be  sup- 
plied gratis  to  visitors,  and  a  quantity  of 
bread,  cheese,  and  butter  to  be  always 
kept  for  sale  at  prices  to  be  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  contracting  parties  ;  and  it  has 
also  been  arranged  that  none  of  the  other  re- 
freshments supplied  shall  be  charged  at  a 
higher  rate  than  that  of  any  other  respect- 
able London  establishment.  Wines,  beer, 
and  spirituous  liquors  are  strictly  pro- 
hibited. 


The  Great  Exhibition  is  indebted  to  Bed- 
fordshire for  the  architect  of  its  palace  and 
the  sandy  material  of  which  the  glass  is  com- 
posed, which  was  dug  from  Leighton-heath, 
near  Battlesden,  Mr.  Paxton's  native  village. 
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ANSWERS   TO    CORllESPOXDEN  TS. 
We  are  contiiixialli/  receiving  omfnimicxtions  ontaining  iaqairie^  relatice  to  the  Great 
\  Exhibition.     It  in  utterly  iniposiible  for  m  to  answer  then  bi/  letter;  but  W3  shall  be 
happy,  as  far  as    space  will  admit,  to  rpplj  to  o'lr  corresponchiits  through  the  pages  of 
Till-:  Working  Man's  Fiuexd. 


Subscriber  (Ltiton).— The   terms    are  adver- 
tised very  extensively. 

P.  R.  (Plymouth.)— The  1st  of  July,  according 
to  present  arrangements. 

W.  S. — Apply  at  Scotland-yard ;  if  your  cre- 
deatials  an<l  personal  appearance  are  what  you 
state,  you  might  very  probably  obtain  employ- 
ment. The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Great 
Exiiihition  hav3  been  in  communication  with  the 
Commissioners  of  Metropolitan  Police  relative  to 
a  force  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Exhibition  at  the  time  of 
its  opening  and  during  its  conti'Uiance,  althouoh 
a  vast  number  of  the  superannuated  constables 
have  received  orders  to  do  duty  on  that  occasion. 
The  Commissioners  ha^e  intimated  their  inten- 
tion to  augment  the  force  by  adding  900  men,  who 
will  be  employed  for  twelve  months  only. 

S.  G.  (Derby)  writes: — "A  person  who  holds 
the  office  of  inspector  of  weights  for  the  borough 
of  Derby,  about  eighteen  months  ago  com- 
menced an  hearth  rug  of  very  curious  workman- 
ship, and  has  just  completed  it,  in  order  to  for- 
ward it  to  the  Exhibition,  where  space  has  been 
granted  for  its  admission  amongst  the  world's 
wonders.  It  is  a  complete  novelty  of  its  kind, 
and  is  designed  to  a  very  handsome  pattern,  the 
border  and  ends  being  formed  with  upwards  of 
twenty  thousands  shreds  of  cloth,  and  the  centre 
of  I'lmbs'-wool,  in  \yhich  is  worked  a  beautiful 
white  swan,  on  a  pon  1,  which  is  surrounded  with 
.a  group  of  trees,  and  the  colours  altogether  are 
,80  nicely  and  tasteCally  blended  as  to  give  it  a 
magnificent  appearance.  It  will  be  found  amongst 
its  class  a  great  curiosity,  being  marly  on  an 
entirely  new  principle,  and  by  hand  labour,  and 
•not  knit,  as  home-m  ide  rugs  generally  are.  It 
is  calculated  to  have  taken  equal  t  >  fifty-one  days' 
labour,  at  12  hour?  per  day,  to  complete  it,  and 
speaks  volumes  for  the  patience  and  industry  of 
>the  gentlemeai  who  has  manufactured  it. 
I  W.  J.  K.— The  National  Gallery,  Trafalgar- 
square,  is  a  free  exhibition,  open  from  ten  till 
five,  four  days  in  the  week,  It  is  closed  to  the 
public  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  in  order  tha*: 
students  mny  have  an  uninterrupted  opportunity 
of  studying  the  works  of  the  old  master?.  The 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  can  only  be 
vie^ved  on  the  payment  of  Is.,  the  academicians 
occupying  public  property  and  still  reaping  pri- 
vate advantage.  We  have  heard  no  hint  oT  its 
being  their  intention  to  thro\v  open  the  exhibition 
during  the  season  i>f  1851.  Your  suggestion  that 
by  so  doing  they  would  greatly  add  to  the  national 
honour  is  a  valuable  one.  Napoleon  used  to  say 
that  the  English  were  a  nation  of  shopkeepers : 
will  not  our  show  cathedral,  show  nationalities, 
and  the  reiterated  demand  for  £.  s.  d.,  verify  his 
words  ?    They  do  these  things  better  in  France. 

William. — Yes,  it  is  stated  that  a  "  Penny 
Punch"  will  be  issued  every  day  during  the  Great 
Exhibition. 

A  Speculator. — The  season  of  '51  will  un- 
doubtedly be  one  of  enterprising  speculation,  and 
lectures  with  the  interesting  experiments  you 
mention  would  be  very  likely  to  succeed. 


A  Youth. — See  our  last  number. 

Curious.— The  report  is  quite  correct.  Mr. 
Paxton  has  submitted  tothcGresham  Committee 
a  plan  for  covering  the  lloyal  Exchange  with  a 
glass  shade,  after  the  maimer  of  the  Crystal 
Palace. 

J.  Simpson. — With  reference  to  the  prices,  it 
has  been  decided  thxt,  should  experience  in  the 
progress  of  the  Exhibition  render  any  alteration 
in  these  arrangements  necessary,  the  Commis- 
sioners reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  making 
such  modifications  as  may  appear  desirable,  of 
which,  however,  due  and  timely  notice  will  be 
given  to  the  i)ublic. 

James  J. — Address  to  8,  Exeter-change,  Ca- 
therine-street, Strand. 

Anglo-American.— The  conduct  of  the  Ame- 
rican Government  is  in  direct  contrast  with  that 
of  the  French  Executive.  Whilst  the  latter  ha? 
obtained  in  its  Legislative  Assembly  the  vote  of 
650,000f.  for  the  expenses  to  be  incurred  in  con- 
centrating, examining,  and  transporting  the 
French  products  to  the  Exhibition,  and  in  re- 
porting on  the  foreign  articles  exhibited  there  by 
other  nations,  the  former  has  refused  to  give  any 
assistance  in  money  to  the  American  Exliibition 
authorities.  State  committees  had,  according  to 
the  last  advice.^,  been  very  extensively  formed, 
and  through  these  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  responded  promptly  to  the  invitation  to 
place  specimens  of  their  natural  productions,  in- 
genuity, and  skill,  by  tlie  side  of  those  of  tlir? 
nations  of  the  Old  World.  For  the  transmii^siou 
of  these  articles  coastwise  and  across  the  Atlantic, 
the  American  secretaries  of  treasury  and  of  the 
navy  aff'orded  every  facility  within  their  control 
and  not  inconsistent  with  their  duty.  A  public 
ship,  the  Ohio,  ordered  by  the  navy  department 
for  the  conveyance  of  articles  for  the  Exhibition 
from  the  United  States,  will  bring  them  to  Eng- 
land free  of  expense.  But,  when  landed  in  Eng- 
land, no  person  has  been  appointed  to  tak; 
charge  of  them,  and  the  duty  of  the  officers  and 
crew  of  the  ship  that  conveys  them  there  will  be 
at  an  end.  The  American  co;nmittees,  cuisider- 
ing  these  facts,  had  hoped  that  some  authorised 
person  would  be  appointed  to  superintend  on  the 
spot  the  arrangement  and  dis;>liy  of  the  articles 
sent.  The  application  to  tliat  effect  has  not  been 
responded  to,  so  that  if  an  agent  be  appointed  he 
must  be  paid  by  a  subscription. 

JuvENis. — "Evil  May-day"  is  the  name  by 
which  a  terrible  riot  is  known  in  history — a  riot 
which  took  place  in  1517.  The  City  apprentices 
rose  en  masse  against  the  foreign  tradesmen  and 
continental  travelltirs  then  within  the  cUy.  The 
mischief  committed  that  night  remained  for  a 
long'  time  a  blot  upon  the  English  character. 
More  than  three  hundred  years  have  passed, 
and,  despite  the  outcry  raised  by  a  few  who  still 
retain  the  same  antipathy,  the  anniversary  of  that 
disastrous  day  is  to  be  remembered  as  the  trysting 
time  for  all  nations.  Citizens  of  the  world  from 
every  ward  of  the  great  globe  are  to  meet  in  the 
World's  Fair  :  we  shall  no  longer  remember  it  as 
a  day  of  evil,  but  as  the  blessed  May-day  of  *5l. 
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LESSONS  IX  PEEXCH.— No.  11. 


Ix  this  second  lesson  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  begin  by  explaining  the  use  of 
the  articles.  They  occur  in  almost  every  sentence.  The  articles  in  English  are— 
the  and  a  (or  an),  the  former  of  which  is  called  the  definite  article,  the  latter  the 
indefinite,  according  to  their  reference  to  some  particular  or  definite  subject  or 
object,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  some  object  in  its  general  or  indefinite  sense* 
Eor  example — *'  The  man  who  killed  Philip  of  Macedon  was  a  monomaniac,"  is  a 
sentence  containing  the  definite  article  before  man,  because  that  particular  man  is 
meant.  But  the  indefinite  article  is  used  in  the  sentence—"  A  man  who  kills 
another  for  the  sake  of  notoriety  must  be  afilicted  with  monomania."  Here  any 
man  who  commits  the  act  in  question  is  meant,  and  the  indefinite  article  is  there- 
fore used  before  man. 

The  articles  in  French  are  le  or  la  (the),  and  un  or  xme  (a,  an).  Le  is  the  mas- 
culine, and  la  the  feminine  ;  as  le  roi — j)i'05">ounce  the  le  like  the  first  two  letters  in 
our  word  "  ^2^ck,"  and  the  roi,  Too-awe— (the  king)  ;  and  la  reine — pronounced 
lah  rane — (the  queen).  It  would  sound  in  French  as  absurd  to  say /s  reme,  or 
la  roi,  as  it  would  in  English,  when  speaking  of  a  man,  to  say  she,  or  of  a  woman, 
to  say  he.  The  French  for  "of"  is  de  ;  but  yet  they  do  not  say  de  le  roi,  for  "of 
the  king."  They  say  dii  roi.  Therefore  du  is  the  genitive  case  of  the  definite 
article,  in  the  masculine.  In  other  words,  du  means  "  of  the"  when  talking  of  a 
man,  or  of  any  other  object  which,  for  order's  sake,  is  classed  with  the  manly  or 
masculine  gender.  De  /^  is  "  of  the"  in  the  feminine,  and  is  therefore  the  genitive 
feminine  of  the  definite  article.  It  is  used  in  speaking  either  of  a  woman  or  of  any 
other  object  which,  from  a  similar  motive  of  order,  the  French  classify  with  the 
female  or  feminine  gender  ;  as  de  la  reine  (of  the  queen). 

The  French  for  "to"  is  a.  Yet  they  do  not  say  a  le  roi,  for  "  to  the  king  ;'^ 
they  say  au  roi  (pronounced  o  roo-av>'e).  Au  is  therefore  the  dative  masculine, 
and"  is  used  to  express  "to  the"  when  referring  to  a  man,  or  to  any  other  mas- 
culine-classed object.  If  you  speak  of  a  woman,  or  of  any  feminine -classed  object, 
the  form  is  a  la  ;  as  a  la  reine — pronounced  ah  lah  rane — (to  the  queen). 

One  important  exception  must  be  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  masculine  du 
and  au.  If  they  be  followed  by  a  Towel,  even  though  they  refer  to  a  masculine 
word,  they  change  into  the  feminine  form,  only  that  their  own  vowel  is  cut  oif. 
For  instance,  the  word  ane  (pronoimced  aahn,  and  meaning  a  donkey)  is  masculine; 
and  yet  "  of  the  donkey  "  and  "to  the  donkey  "  are  not  rendered  in  French  by 
du  ane  and  au  ane,  but  by  de  Vane  and  a  Vane.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the 
French  are  extremely  careful  of  euphony,  or  smoothness  and  fiowingness  of  sounds 
in  their  language,  which,  accordingly,  is  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  harmonious 
in  the  world.  Two  vowels  coming  together,  and  belonging  to  separate  words,  are 
harsh  to  pronounce,  and  therefore  either  one  of  the  vowels  is  dropped,  or  a  con- 
sonant, otherwise  mute,  is  sounded  between  them  ;  or,  if  there  be  no  consonant, 
why  one  is  stuck  in  for  the  purpose.  We  will  give  one  example  of  the  last-men- 
tioned expedient.  The  French  for  "has"  is  a  (without  an  accent,  but  still  pro- 
nounced ah ) ;  and  if  you  wished  to  say  "  he  has  "  in  French,  you  would  express 
it  by  il  a  (pronounced  eel  ah).  Now,  would  not  any  one  suppose  that  you  would 
get  "  has  he  ?"  by  changing  the  places  of  the  two  French  words,  and  saj'ing  a  ilT 
No  such  thing  ;  a  il  would  be  harsh  and  hard  to  sound,  and  therefore  they  ahvays 
say  a-t'il,  which  you  pronounce  aJit  eel. 

We  noAv  come  to  the  indefinite  article  a  or  an.  The  French  for  it  is  in  unXhe  mascu- 
line (pronounced  with  a  sort  of  groaning  or  prolonged  sound — the  nearest  approach 
to  the  u  in  this  case  is  our  o  in  "  come  '')  ;  and  une  in  the  feminine  (pronounced  ac- 
cording to  the  remark  we  have  already  quoted  from  Alfieri,  as  if  you  were  going  to 
be  sea-sick  ;— imagine  there  is  a  hidden  u  in  the  word  een,  and  you  will  produce 
the  very  soimd).  Un  roi,  (a  king)  ;  une  reine,  (a  queen).  With  regard  to  the  "of 
a  king,"  and  "o/a  queen,"  the  rule  we  have  mentioned  respecting  the  avoidance  of 
two  vowels  together  must  be  borne  in  mind.     The  French  do  not  say  ^^  de  un  roi,'^ 
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_  or  **  de  une  reine ;"    but  *'d'nn  roi,"   and  "  d'line  reine."     In  the  dative  case,  **  to  a 

■  king,"  and  "  to  a  queen,"  there  is  no  help  for  the  harsh  combination,  and  they  are, 

■  per  force,  content  to  say,   "  «  U7i  roi"  and  "a  une  reined 

I  Un  and  nncy  of  course,  have  no  plurals  as  articles,  though  the  Trench  say  "  the 
ones"  and  ''  the  others,"  where  we  say  **  the  one  party,  or  set,"  and  **the  other 
party,"  &c. 

Le  and  la  have  the  same  plural,  les.  Les  rois  (the  kings),  les  rciacs  (the  queens), 
pronounced  lay  roo-aive  and  lay  rane.  **Ofthe,"  in  the  plural  is  given  by  rfe*, 
pronounced  day — as  des  roh  (of  the  kings),  des  rcines  (of  the  queens).  *'  To  the,"  in 
the  plural,  is  expressed  by  atia;,  pronounced  oh — as  au^'  rois  (to  the  kings),  aux 
reines  (to  the  queens). 

The  observations  we  have  just  made  are  of  much  greater  importance  than  might 
at  first  sight  be  imagined.  Whoever  thoroughly  understands  the  use  of  the  articles 
in  French,  has  already  mastered  no  mean  part  of  the  language.  We  must  beg  our 
readers  to  observe  here  a  peculiarity  with  which  they  cannot  be  ^oo  familiar.  Even 
in  English  the  articles  are  in  constant  use,  but  in  English  they  arc  by  no  means  in 
fiuch  requisition  as  in  Frencli.  Thousands  of  words  before  which  Ave  never  employ 
the  article  at  all,  would  be  nonsense  in  French  without  it.  AVe  talk  of  virtue^ 
weputation^  courage^  xirohity^  &c.  The  French  never  speak  in  this  way :  they  say 
*Hhe  virtue,"  *'  the  reputation,"  &c. ;  and  our  form  appears  quite  as  uncouth  and 
estrange  to  them  as  theirs  can  appear  to  us. 

Another  necessary  thing  to  know  and  to  remember  is  this  ;  we  in  English  have 
three  genders — masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter.  A  male  is  masculine,  a  female  is 
feminine,  and  all  other  objects  (with  some  rather  whimsical  exceptions)  are  amongst 
us  neuter.  The  French  have  no  neuter  gender  at  all ;  they  are  consequently 
obliged  to  distribute  chairs,  tables,  inanimate  objects,  and  the  whole  class  of  things 
to  which  w^e  refer  individually  by  the  pronoun  i^,  into  the  class  masculine  and  the 
class  feminine,  and  to  speak  of  them  severally  by  means  of  the  pronoun  he  or  she. 
Of  a  kettle  they  are  obliged  to  say,  not  '*  it  is  on  the  fire,"  but  "  he  is  on  the  fire  ;" 
of  a  chair  they  ask,  not  '*  where  is  it?''  but  **  where  is  shef  As  they  have  no 
neuter  gender,  they  necessarily,  of  course,  make  their  he  and  she  do  service  for 
their  it.  This  may  appear  very  odd  to  the  English  learner.  Talking  of  oddity,  our 
•neighbours  are  so  unconscious  of  any  thingincongruous  in  their  system,  that  they  laugh. 
at  us  for  our  genders  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  there  is  something  very  ludicrous  in 
the  instance  they  give.  Attempt  to  ridicule  the  French  genders  to  a  Frenchman,  and 
he  will  attack  you  at  once  about  your  "  man-of-war' s  man,"  There,  he  will  say,  is  an 
object  that  is  evidently  masculine  :  first  of  all  it  is  a  man ;  and,  as  if  that  were  not 
enough,  it  is  a  man  a  second  time  in  the  very  same  phrase,  doubly  a  man  ;  and, 
thirdly,  it  is  a  fighting-man,  the  kind  of  man  the  least  approaching  to  a  womanly 
character; — and  yet  you  speak  of  this  triply-masculine  object  as  if  it  were  a 
woman  :  "  she  will  sail  on  such  a  day  ;"  ^^  she  dropped  anchor  ;"  *'  she  gave  them 
her  broadsides,"  &c.  You  do  not  even  split  the  difierence,  and  make  the  thing 
neuter.  Nothing  will  content  you  but  talking  of  this  *'m«?i-o/-?my's  ma?i "  as  a 
woman !  This  is  enough  to  show  that  all  languages  have  their  inconsistencies, 
which  foreigners  at  once  discern,  though  the  native  speakers  are  too  much  used  to 
them  evef  to  suspect  their  existence. 

With  one  remark  more,  closing  our  cautions  on  this  subject,  we  will  proceed  to 
give  an  exercise  in  French  with  a  literal  translation  interlined.  We  have  said 
enough  to  give  a  thorough  understanding  of  le  and  la  and  les^  in  all  their  cases, 
zohen  they  are  articles  VLndi  ^\\icn  i\icy  TUQdLii  "the"  in  English.  But  le  and  la  do 
not  mean  *'  the,"  except  when  they  precede  a  noun  adjective  or  a  noun  substantive 
— that  is,  a  word  signifying  some  positive  object  or  thing,  or  the  quality  of  that 
object  or  thing.  For  example,  "  The  king — the  bad  king,"  Le  roi — le  mauvais 
(pronounced  **  mo-vay")  roi.  Here  you  have  the  article.  But  if  le  and  la  precede 
not  a  noun  but  a  verb — that  is,  a  word  signifying  any  kind  of  doing  or  of  enduring, 
then  le  and  la  and  les  are  not  articles,  do  not  mean  the,  and  must  be  rendered  in 
English  by  he  or  him,  she  or  her,  they  or  them,  or  if.  For  example.  La  dame  le 
pensCf  *'  The  lady  it  thinks,   (or)  thinks  it,   (or)  thinks  so."     Here  the  first  la, 
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coming  before  a  noun  {damCy  "lady"),  means  the ;  the  second  le^  coming  before  a 
verb  (pease,  "  thinks"),  means  it.  Apply  these  various  rules  towards  th< 
mastering  of  the  exercises  which  we  wiil  now  subjoin. — 

Sir,        have  you  been  formerly  in  England  ? 

Monsieur,  acez  vans  ete  autrefois  en  Angleterref  (pronounced  Mos-yeu,  away  voO'Z€tta\ 
otrefoo-aioe-zong  Ongletair  ^J 

No,         sir,         never. 
Non,  monsieur,  jamais  (^pronounced  noang,  mos-yeiij  zhammay). 

What's  the  price  of  this? 

Combien  vendez  vous  cecif  (literally,  "at  how  much  do  you  sell  this  ?*'  and  pronounced' 
Koambiang  vonday  voii  sessee/J 

Which      is      \h.e  way  to  the  Exhibition  ?  , 

Qii'est    ce  qiCest  la  roiUe  a  V   Exposition  ?  (kess  hay  laJi  root  ah  lexposeeseoang ). 

You  must  go   by   the  omnibus.     (You  must  is  always  rendered  in  French  by  il  faiti 

que  vous  :  it  is  necessary  that  you  J. 
Ilfaut  que  vous  alliez  par  Vomnibus  (pronounced  eelfo  he  voo-s  allee-ay  par  lomneehis). 

Have  you  apartments  to  let  ? 
Avezvous  desappartements  a  louerf  (pronounced  away  voo  days  appariamong-s  ah  loo-ay?^ 

Yes,  sir,  I  have  excellent  ones,  and  cheap. 

Oui,  monsieur,  J' en  ai  d'excellents,  et  de  bon  marche  (pronounced  icee,  mos-yeu,  zliong  ay 

dezsellgng,  aye  de  boang  marshay  :  literally,  yes,   sir,  I  have  of  them  excellent,  and 

of  good  market). 

I  want  but  a  sleeping  room,  at  about  twelve   shillings  a  week. 

II  ne  mefaut  qiC  une  chambre  a  coucher  a  peuprts  pour  douze  shillings  la  semaine  (pro- 

nounced eel  ne  me  fo  kune  sJianibre  ah  kooshay,  ah  peu  pray  poor  dooz  sheellan^ 
lah  semain).  Literally,  it  ne  mefaut  que  means  it  is  not  to  me  necessary  (to  have 
more  than).     The  me  means  to  me. 

I  win  go. 
J'irai    (pronounced  zheeray), 

I  will  not  go. 

Je  7i'irai  pas  {i>roiiovinced  zhe7ieer  ay  pah  J. 

Shall  I  not  go  ?  - 

JV  irai-zhe  pasf  (pronounced  neerayzh  pahf) 

The  French  almost  always  use  two  negatives,  and  the  literal  translation  would  be— 
I  not  will  go  not. 

Your  invention  will  succeed. 

Votre     invention     reussira  (pronounced  votre  anvonsee-oang  ray-tise-eerahj. 

The  invention  will  not  succeed. 

L' invention     ne    reussira  pas  {pYonoxxnced  la7ivo?isee-oa7ig  7ie  i'ay'Use-eerahjpah J ^ 

A  v/ateh. 

Une  mcntre  (T^xoiiounced  tpie  ?noantre) .  t    , 

A  horse.  .1 

1771  cheval  (pronounced  tm  sheval).  I 

Horses. 

Cheavaux  (pronoimced  shevo")*  ■     '     '    'i 
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s.  noun-substantive  ;  a.  adjective ;  ad.  adverb ;  v.a.  verb-active. 


Bijou',  5.  (French)  any  pretty  trifle,  or 
j  elegant  ornament. 

I  Bill,  5.  simply  a  writing  or  document. 
A  bill  in  Chancery  is  a  written  declaration 
of  a  grievance  for  which  redress  is  claimed. 
A  bill  of  enUy  is  an  account  of  goods  deli- 
vered at  a  Custom-house.  A  bill  of  ex- 
change is  a  note  ordering  payment  of  money 
at  a  certain  time.  A  bill  of  lading  is  the 
receipt  of  the  master  of  a  ship  for  goods 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  deliver  at  a 
certain  place.  A  bill  of  2^ctf'cels  is  an  ac- 
count given  by  the  seller  to  the  buyer,  of 
the  qualities,  quantities,  and  prices,  of  the 
goods  sold  to  him.  A  bill  of  sale  is  a  deed 
by  which  one  person  secures  to  another  pos- 
session of  certain  goods  for  which  he  has 
received  a  consideration.  A  bill  of  costs 
is  an  account  by  a  lawyer  to  a  client  of  his 
expenses  and  charges.  A  bill  in  parlia- 
ment is  the  name  given  to  any  proposition 
introduced  into  either  house  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  passed  into  a  law,  after  which 
it  is  called  an  Act  of  Parliament,  or  a 
statute  of  the  realm. 

Bills  of  Mortal'ity,  s.  returns  of  the 
deaths  which  occur  within  a  given  district, 
specifying  the  numbers  that  died  of  each 
different  disease,  and  showing,  in  various 
periods,  the  ages  at  w^hich  decease  took 
place.  ''  Within  the  Bills  of  Mortality  " 
.is  a  local  term.  In  reference  to  London,  it 
includes  the  City  of  London,  the  City  and 
Liberties  of  Westminster,  the  Borough  of 
,  South wark,  and  thirty-four  out-parishes  in 
Middlesex  and  Surrey  ;  the  whole  con- 
taining a  population  of  upwards  of  two 
millions.  But  several  large  parishes  in  the 
Metropolis  are  not  comprised  in  this  dis- 
trict. 

Bil'let,  5.  a  note,  a  letter,  a  small  paper  ; 
an  order  by  virtue  of  which  soldiers  are 
*'  billeted,"  or  quartered,  upon  certain 
householders. 

Biloc'ular,  a.  divided  into  two  cells. 
Bime'dial,  a.  belonging  to  a   quantity 
arising  from  two  other  quantities. 

Bi'nary,  a,  composed  of  two,  double. 

Bin'nacle,  s.  a  frame  in  the  steerage  of 
a  ship,  where  the  compass  is  placed. 

BiNNOc'ULAii,  a.  having  two  eyes,  or 
two  tubes. 

Bino'mial,  s.  composed  of  two  parts. 

Biog'rapiiy,  s,  the  history  of  the  life  of 


any  person,  or  the  art  of  writing  such  his- 
tories. 

Bir'AKOUS,  a.  bringing  forth  two  at  a 
birth. 

Bip'artite,  a.  divided,  or  cleft  in  two 
parts. 

Bi'PED,  s,  an  animal  having  only  two 
feet. 

BiauAD'RATE,  BiQUADRAT^ic,  s.  an  alge- 
braic term,  meaning  the  fourth  power, 
arising  from  multiplying  a  square  by  itself. 

Birds'eye,  a.  that  is  seen  from  above, 
as  if  by  a  flying  bird  ;  thus  a  representatiwn 
of  a  place  taken  from  an  eminence  is  called 
a  bird's-eye  view.  It  is  useful  in  repre- 
senting extensive  districts  of  country,  pano- 
ramic views.  &c. 

Birtii'rigut,  s.  the  rights  and  privileges- 
to  which  a  person  is  born. 

Bis'cuiT,s.(in  pottery)  this  is  a  term  used 
to  denote  porcelain,  as  well  'as  the  com- 
moner kinds  of  earthenware,  at  a  certain 
stage  of  the  manufacturing  process.  It  is 
after  the  pieces  are  first  baked,  and  before 
they  are  embellished  and  glazed,  that  these 
wares  receive  the  name  of  biscuit,  which  is 
given  them  from  the  resemblance  they  bear, 
in  colour  and  apparent  texture,  to  ship- 
bread.     In  this  state  the  article  is  porous. 

Bisect',  v.a.  to  divide  into  two  eqi\al 
parts. 

Bish'opric,  s.  this  is  a  term  equivalent 
to  diocese^  or  see^  and  denotes  the  whole 
district  through  which  the  bishop's  supre- 
macy extends. 

Bis'muth,  5.  a  brittle  metal,  of  a  reddish 
or  yellowish-Avhite  colour ;  hard,  but  easily 
fusible,  uniting  with  other  metals  and  ren- 
dering them  more  fusible  ;  it  is  therefore 
used  in  making  solder,  printers*  types,  and 
pewter. 

Bissex'tile,  s.  leap  year ;  every  fourth 
year,  when  February  has  twenty-nine  days. 

Bis'tre,  s.  a  brown  colour,  prepared  from 
wood-soot  by  boiling,  &c. 

Bisul'cus,  a.  cloven  footed,  as  oxen,  &c. 

Bisul'phuret,  s.  a  sulphuret  in  which 
there  is  a  double  quantity  of  sulphur. 

Bi'ting-in,  v,a.  a  term  usedinengraving, 
to  describe  the  action  of  aquafortis  upon  the 
copper  or  steel,  on  those  parts  from  which 
the  etching-ground  is  removed  by  the  etch- 
ing-needles and  other  tools. 
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Bi'tumen,  5.  a  soft,  oily  substance,  ob- 
tained both  from,  the  vegetable  and  mineral 
world,  apd  bearing  various  names,  according 
to  the  state  of  purity  and  consistence  in 
^vhich  it  is  found,  as  naphtha,  petroleum, 
tar,  pitch,  and  asphaltum. 

Bi'vALVES,  s.  pi,  a  class  of  shell-fish, 
comprising  those  which  have  shells  of  two 
pieces  united  with  a  hinge,  and  which  open 
and  shut,  as  the  oyster,  &c. 

Biv'ouAC,  s.  an  army,  or  party  of  soldiers, 
on  guard  all  night. 

Black,  a.  is  the  extinction  of  colour, 
produced  by  the  combination  of  the  three 
primary  colours,  blue,  red,  and  yellow, 
■when  mixed  in  equal  strength  and  propor- 
tion. 

Black  Rod,  5.  the  usher  belonging  to  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  ;  usher  of  Parliament. 

Blacklead,  5.  or  Plumba'go,  this  is  a 
peculiar  form  of  carbon,' though  there  is  no 
lead  in  its  composition,  as  its  name  would 
imply.  It  is  obtained,  chiefly,  from  Cum- 
berland, and  is  the  material  used  for  making 
pencils  for  drawing  and  other  purposes.. 

Bladebone,  s.  the  scapular,  or  shoulder- 
bone. 

Blain,  s.  a  pustule,  an  ulcer,  a  boil,  a 
blister. 

Blanch,  v.  to  whiten,  to  peel  kernels. 

Blanchim'eter,  s.  an  instrument  to 
ascertain  the  strength  of  chemical  ingre- 
dients used  in  bleaching, 

Blaxc-mange  (French),  5.  a  white  jelly, 
made  of  isinglass,  milk,  sugar,  &c. 

BLANDiL'oauEXCE,  5.  flattering  speech. 

Blank,  a.  white,  unwritten ;  dull,  con- 
fused. 

Blank-terse,  s.  verse  without  rhyme, 
as  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  Young's 
^'iNight  Thoughts,"  &c. 

Blan'ket,  s.  a  woollen  sheet,  or  cover, 
for  a  bed. 

Blas'phemy,  s.  speaking  so  as  to  strike 
or  hurt ;  the  using  to  a  person's  face  re- 
proachful and  insulting  expressions  ;  pro- 
fane words  impiously  spoken  against  God 
or  sacred  things. 

Blast'ing,  v,a.  a  process  by  means  of 
"which  large  portions  of  rock,  of  stone  in 
quarries,  or  huge  masses  of  earth,  are 
broken  off  or  displaced,  holes  having  been 
first  made  below  the  portions  to  be  blow^n 
off,  filled  with  gunpowder,  which,  on  being 
ignited,  causes  an  explosion. 

Bla'tant,  a.  noisy  ;  bellowing  as  a  calf. 
Bla'zing-star,  s.  a  comet. 
Bla'zonry,  s.  the  art  of  delineating  the 
figures  and  devices  of  a  coat  of  arms  in  their 
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proper  colours  or  metals  on  armorial 
shields,  &c.  The  term  is  also  used  to  ex. 
press  the  hatching  of  the  same  by  the  en- 
graver,  so  as  to  designate  the  different 
colours  or  metals. 

Ble'aching,  s.  the  process  by  which  ce 
tain  animal  and   vegetable   products,   and 
especially  such  as   are  used   as  articles   of 
clothing,  are  rendered  white. 

Ble'ar-eyed,  a,   having   watery  or  i 
flamed  eyes. 

Blight,  s.  a  popular  name  for  any  kin 
of  pestilence  which  affects  cultivated  plants, 
by  curling  up  or  destroying  their  leaves  or 
blossoms  ;  by  giving  them  a  yellow,  sickly 
appearance,  or  by  covering  certain  parts  of 
them  with  unnatural  colour. 

Blis'ter,  s.  a  term  used  to  express  a 
bladder  or  rising  in  the  skin;  also,  to  de- 
note the  external  application,  such  as  a 
plaster,  &c.,  by  which  this  eff'ect  is  pro- 
duced. 

Bloat,  v.n.  to  swell,  to  grow  puffy. 

Bloat,  or  Blote,  v.a.  to  dry  by  smoke  ; 
hence  dried  herrings  are  called  "  Yarjnouth 
Bloaters.'' 

Block,  s,  a  large  heavy  piece  of  wood,  or' 
stone ;  an  instrument,  generally  made  of 
wood,  but  sometimes  of  iron,  chiefly  era- 
ployed  in  the  rigging,  of  ships;  in  short, 
for  all  the  purposes  of  a  pulley.  The  late 
Sir  I.  Brunei  received  £20,000  from  Go- 
vernment for  constructing  and  superintend- 
ing improved  machinery  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  such  blocks. 

Block' ADE,  v,  to  surround  a  place  with  i 
troops  by  land,  or  with  ships  by  sea,  so  as  ^ 
to  shut  out  all  intercourse  with  it. 

Blo'mary,  s.  a  refining  forge. 

Blood,  s.  the  animal  fluid  contained  in. 
tubes  called  blood-vessels.  In  man,  and  all  ' 
the  higher  animals,  the  body  contains  two 
kinds  of  blood  :  the  one  in  the  vessel  called 
a  vein^  the  other  in  the  vessel  called  an 
artery ;  venous  blood  is  of  a  dark  red  colour  ; 
arterial  blood  is  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour. 

Blood'shot,  a,  filled  with  blood  ;  in- 
flamed. 

Blood'stone,  s.  a  stone  worn  by  some 
persons  as  an  amulet,  or  charm,  under  the 
belief  that  it  will  stop  bleeding  at  the  nose. 

Bloom,  s.  the  blossom  or  flower  of  a 
tree;  the  prime  of  life  ;  a  natural  flush  on 
the  cheek  ;  the  blue  that  appears  on  some 
fruit. 

Blow'- PIPE,  «.  a  tube  through  which  air 
is  blown  from  the  mouth,  to  direct  the  flame 
with  force  against  any  particular  object. 
It  forms  an  instrument  of  great  use  to 
jewellers,  chemists,  glass-blowers,  and 
Qthers.  ' 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  WORKING  MEN  AND  WORKING  WOMEN 
TO  BENEFIT  THEMSELVES,  THEIR  COUNTRY,  AND  THE 
WORLD. 


**  What  can  I  do  ?  I  am  only  a  poor  man,  or  a  despised  woman,  depending  on 
my  daily  labour  for  my  daily  bread  " — is  a  question  often  asked  by  the  working 
I  classes  when  you  propose  to  them  to  come  forward  and  act  or  co-operate  in  any 
great  movement.  And  they  frequently  add  :  "  If  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  would 
take  the  matter  in  hand,  then  we  could  get  on."  We  fear  also  that  this  degrading 
and  indolent  feeling  has  been  to  a  very  great  extent  induced  and  cultivated  by 
some  of  the  clergy  and  gentry.  Little  has  been  done  to  call  forth  the  latent 
energies  of  the  masses.  Numbers  who  have  boasted  of  being  above  their  working 
neighbours  have  dreaded  the  power  of  the  people,  and  have  felt  jealous  at  the  idea 
that  operatives  should  know  as  much  as  themselves,  or  be  able  to  manage  their 
own  aifairs.  Ladies  have  become  almost  hysterical  at  the  idea  that  mill-girls 
should  understand  geography,  or  that  housemaids  should  speak  English  gram- 
matically. Were  we  to  tell  all  that  we  have  heard  on  this  subject  from  the  lips  of 
pious  and  sensible  women  in  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  society,  it  would  be 
thought  that  we  were  caricaturing  these  wealthy  and  spiritual  females.  What 
doleful  tales  we  have  heard  of  the  immense  mischief  that  has  been  done  to  servants 
by  having  their  minds  cultivated ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  imaginations  of 
our  fair  friends  have  become  almost  ecstatic  as  they  have  dwelt  on  the  immense 
advantages  of  having  ignorant  and  uncultivated  attendants.  Alas  !  alas  !  those 
that  know  grammar,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  the  gamut,  are  such  wretches  ; 
while  theu'  uncultivated,  low-minded,  vulgar  domestics  are  almost  angels  in  good 
behaviour.  Our  friends  must  not  be  sceptical  as  to  the  existence  of  these  alarmists, 
for  we  assure  them  that  we  could  fill  a  volume  with  what  we  have  heard  with  our 
own  ears,  within  a  very  few  years,  of  the  ten  thousand  evils — aye,  of  the  ruin  of 
the  country  in  every  respect — if  the  people  should  have  their  minds  duly  cultivated. 
And  the  ladies  have  not  been  the  only  persons  who  were  frightened.  Our  gentle- 
men by  the  gross  have  been  horrified  at  the  idea  of  having  well-educated  peasants 
and  operatives.  Men,  if  properly  trained,  forsooth,  would  not  work — they  would 
steal,  overturn  the  throne,  and,  shc<iking  to  say,  would  be  on  a  mental  and  moral 
level  with  their  masters  and  their  masters'  sons  !  Of  course  none  but  barbarians 
work — none  but  untutored  savages  are  honest — no  scholars  are  loyal  and  orderly — 
and  only  the  vulgar  are  pious  !  And  then  that  awful  thing,  intellectual  equality  ! 
What  a  pestilence  that  would  be  !  We  have  frequently  said  that  these  monopolists 
of  thought  pay  themselves  but  a  very  poor  compliment.  You  would  suppose,  to 
hear  them  talk,  that  every  learned  man  was  made  by  his  condition  an  idle  vaga- 
bond— that  all  who  speak  their  mother-tongue  correctly  are  thieves — and  that  every 
intellectual  person  in  the  land  is  guilty  of  treason  or  anarchy  !  We  have  some- 
times thought  that  to  individuals  who  have  such  a  horror  of  mental  and  moral 
equality,  it  must  be  a  great  affliction  to  perceive  that  Nature  has  been  so  impartial 
in  her  gifts.  Labourers  and  mechanics  have  the  same  kind  of  noses,  eyes,  mouths, 
han^s,  and  feet,  as  their  more  wealthy  brethren  and  sisters  ;  are  actually  made  on 
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the  same  principle,  out  of  the  same  materials,  and  frequently  are  quite  as  hand- 
some. What  a  vile  leveller  and  radical,  in  their  esteem,  physiology  must  be  I 
Why  not  construct  the  bodies  of  the  poor  out  of  viler  stuff,  and  on  a  rudei  model 
than  those  of  the  rich  ?  Surely,  it  must  be  quite  as  important  to  rank,  order,  and 
industry,  to  have  the  outward,  as  the  inward,  man  disfigured  and  corrupted. 

In  a  country  in  which  the  opinions  quoted  above  prevailed,  it  is  no  wonder  if 
the  masses  have  been  most  wickedly  neglected.  If  such  sentiments  had  been  en- 
tertained concerning  the  danger  of  cultivating  the  ground,  we  should  never  have  had 
any  corn.  Men  might  have  argued,"  that  if  once  you  began  to  sow  the  fields,  it 
would  be  probable  that  the  wickedness  of  man  would  broadcast  the  earth  with 
every  sort  of  poisonous  seed.  On  the  same  prmciple,  steam  and  the  electric  fl.uid 
might  have  been  shunned,  and  the  world  have  been  left  to  savageness  and  starva- 
tion. There  was  a  time  when  the  latent  treasures  of  our  mines,  the  riches  of  the 
soil,  and  the  almost  omnipotent  power  of  water  and  air  were  unknown.  We  now 
stand  amazed  at  the  results  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  science,  and  mechanics. 
The  wealth  that  has  flowed  from  these  sources  is  incalculable  ;  but  we  feel  per«= 
suaded  that  a  far  more  glorious  harvest  is  yet  to  be  reaped  from  the  cultivation  of 
mind.  In  every  human  soul,  whether  male  or  female,  there  is  a  rich  vein  of  mental 
wealtli,  compared  with  which  gold  is  dross,  and  a  magazine  of  power  which  in- 
finitely surpasses  all  the  known  or  latent  energies  of  steam  ;  and  we  want  nothing 
more  to  ennoble,  enrich,  and  bless  the  world,  than  to  call  forth  these  immense 
resources. 

But  the  question  may  be  asked,  "  Hoic  can  this  he  done  ?  *'  Our  reply  is,  that  we 
have  no  faith  in  mere  governmental  influence.  This,  alas  !  has  hitherto,  for  the 
most  part,  paralysed  all  that  it  has  touched,  so  that  we  are  disposed,  both  from 
interest  and  from  faith,  to  obey  the  command  of  an  ancient  King — '*  Put  not  your 
trust  in  Princes.**  The  only  persons  to  whom  we  can  look  to  save  the  people  from 
ignorance,  vice,  and  corruption,  are  the  people  themselves.  History,  both  sacred 
and  profane,  teaches  us  that  the  greatest  movements  have  been  originated  and 
carried  on  without  wealth,  or  the  patronage  of  the  great.  Moses  and  Joshua,  the 
deliverers  of  the  Jews,  were  poor  men.  The  Children  of  Israel  were  redeemed 
without  money.  The  prophets  generally  lived  upon  charity.  Micaiah  was  doomed 
to  bread  and  water  ;  Elijah  was  sometimes  fed  by  miracle  ;  and,  indeed,  nearly  all 
the  good  men  of  old,  who  spoke  the  truth,  were  mulcted  with  poverty  for  their 
piet^and  fidelity  ;  and  one  of  the  most  striking  facts  of  the  New  Testament  is  the 
povei-ty  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles. .  The  Lord  Jesus  was  a  carpenter ;  until 
thirty  years  old  he  worked  at  his  trade  ;  and  afterwards,  when  he  began  to  teach> 
he  had  no  name,  reputation,  or  wealth  to  render  him  popular.  The  Chief  Priests, 
Pharisees,  and  Sadducees,  did  all  they  could  to  reproach  him  and  make  him  con- 
temptible. They  declared  that  his  miracles,  which  were  intended  as  a  Divine  testi- 
mony of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  were  from  Satan ;  and  thus  his/ame  was  turned 
by  these  envious  churchmen  ii:to  infamy.  They  charged  him  wdth  blasphemy 
against  God,  rebellion  against  Moses,  sedition  against  the  civil  authorities,  and  with 
the  most  crafty  effort  to  seduce  and  mislead  the  people.  Of  all  reformers  that  have 
ever  lived,  here  was  the  poorest,  the  most  unpaU'onised,  the  most  slandered  and 
persecuted  ;  and  yet  this  poor  mechanic,  who  **  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men,*' 
produced  the  most  wonderful  moral  revolution  of  which  we  have  any  record,  and 
at  this  very  time  is  adored  by  the  greatest  minds  in  our  world ;  and  even  princes 
and  kings,  and  myriads  of  their  subjects,  who  trample  his  commands  in  the  dust, 
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pay  to  him  a  feigned  or  superstitious  homage,  and  profess  to  honour  him  above  all 

other  beings  in  the  universe. 
The^history  of  the  Apostles  is  equally  remarkable. .  They,  like  their  master,  had 

no  worldly  name  or  influence.     The  cause  they  advocated  was  denounced  as  a  vile 

compound  of  folly,  imbecility,  hypocrisy,  blasphemy,  treason,  and  treachery.     It 

was  !*  every  where  spoken  against,"   and  the  men  'who  propagated  it  were  said  "  to 
be  rude  and  unlearned."     The  majority  of  them  were  Nazarenes,  who  had  received;^ 
no  education.     The  only  person  among  them. who  had  been  better  tutored  than  the  ' 
rest  was  scouted  as  "a  fellow  who  was  not  fit  to  live,"  and  had  to  work  as  a' 
mechanic  for  his  living  ;  and  yet  these  were  the  individuals  who  turned  the  world  ' 
upside  down,  and  did  so  by  moral  force  alone.     They  used  neither  arms,  threats, 
nor  bribes.     They  had  no  human  tribunal  to  which  they  could  summon  gainsayers, 
and  fine  or  seourge  them  for  their  unbelief.     In  the  Christianity  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  there  was  not  one  worldly  attraction  or  terror.     No  sword  to  slay,  no 
purse  or  pomp  to  allure.     It  was  a  religion  of  working  men  and  working  women^  who 
believed  they  had  the  truth,  believed  that  truth  was  omnipotent,  and  therefore 
needed  nothing  but  its  own  weapons  for  its  own  success  and  defence.     It  was  full 
of  hope,  though  its  missionaries  were  only  fishermen  and  operatives  ;  and  all  the 
civil  and  religious  authorities  of  the  world  were  arrayed  against  it.     It  was  then  too 
spiritual  and  believing  to  dread  pagan,  political,  or  any  other  sort  of  "  aggreisiouy*  \ 
and  its  efforts  were  crowned  with  stupendous  triumphs.  i 

.  We  have  introduced  this  subject  here,  to  show  our  readers  what  working  mei 
and  working  women  can  do  ;  for  whatever  "we  may  think  about  the  Divine  origh 
of  the  (jrospel,  whether  we  are  believers  or  sceptics,  the  fact  remains  the  same- 
th  at  here  is  a  religion  which  was  first  proclaimed  by  operatives,  whose  first  Christiai 
teacher  was  a  carpenter,  whose  early  advocates  belonged  to  the  masses,  and  yet  i^ 
has  been  victorious  beyond  all  precedent.  .  Doubtless,  Providence  intended,  amonj 
other  things,  to  teach  us  the  power  of  common  people,  and  to  render  them  mor< 
dependent  upon  their  own  efforts.'    We  have,  alas  !  among  us  a  host  of  do-nothinj 
people,  who  are  for  ever  saying  '*  I  cant  ; ",  and  looking  to  the  great,  the  wealthy] 
or  the  government  to  help  them  out  of  every  difficulty.     If  'squires,  lords,  ladies] 
bishops,  priests,  or  teachers,  will  help  them,  and  do  everything  for  them,  then  thej 
can  get  on  ;  but  leave  them  to  themselves,  and  they  must  die  in  their  wants,  thei^ 
ignorance,  and  sins.      It    is  now  become   a  probcrb,    "England  expects   ever] 
man  to  do  his  duty   ;"  but  there  is  a  higher  sense  in  which  it  may  be  sai< 
Christianity,    Nature,    and   Humanity    **  expect  every   man  and  woman  t^ 
DO  THEIR  duty."     Let  this  glorious  sentiment  be  attended  to,  and  we  shall  sooi 
have  an  entirely  new  intellectual  and  moral  world.    • 

"  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way;"  and  as  no  one  attempts  an  impossibilit] 
and  therefore  will  make  no  strenuous  effort  until  he  has  the  hope  of  success,  thj 
**  will"  that  makes  **  the  way  "  must  first  be  made  out  of  faith  in  the  resourcej 
which  are  placed  at  our  disposal.     For  it  is  not  in  religion  merely  that  faith  anj 
salvation  are  inseparably  associated.     We  are  told  that  belief  was  necessary 
many  of, the  miracles  of  Scripture.     **  If  thou  canst  believe,"  said  the  Savioui 
"air things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth."     So  we  may  say  now  to  ever^ 
operative  and  labourer,   "  If  thou  canst  believe,  all  things  are  possible."     Thei 
must  not  merely  be  religious  faith,  but  there  must  be  political  faith,  commercij 
faith,  and  faith  in  ourselves  and  our  talents   and  capabilities.     Despair  is  tl 
opposite  of  faith,  and  under  its  influence  not  only  is  effort  impossible,  but  life  i| 
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intolerable.  All  that  is  necessary  to  raise  the  masses,  is  to  give  them  faith.  Let 
lh.e  possibility  of  their  rising  become  an  article  of  their  creed,  and  along  with  it, 
also,  let  there  be  the  impression  that  they  *' may,"  **caw,"  ^*  musty"  ^^  might  " 
*^  could  y'  and  •*  should"  help  themselves,  and  these  auxiliaries  'will  soon  set  them 
to  work  out  their  domestic,  intellectual,  civil,  political,  and  religious  salvation. 

What  a  strange  thing  it  is  that  the  people  should  imagine  that  they  can  do 
nothing,  when  they  have  the  great  fact  before  them  that  they  do  almost  everything 
that  is  done  in  the  world.  Monarchs  do  not  toil  or  spin.  Princes,  dukes,  lords, 
'squires,  bishops,  and  priests,  do  not  build  or  plant,  plough  or  delve  :  ladies  do 
not  spin,  weave,  cook,  or  wash,  in  these  days  :  nearly  all  the  valuable  labour  that 
is  performed,  is  done  by  the  hands  of  the  poor.  The  greatness  of  the  British 
empire  is  a  monument  erected  by  the  agency  of  the  masses,  and  attests  the  almost 
infinite  power  of  the  people.  And  we  might  say  the  same  if  we  referred  to  the 
pyramids  or  other  records  of  the  glory  of  antiquity ;  for  history,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  both  sacred  and  profane,  has  every  page  inscribed  with  some  testimony 
of  the  skill  and  power  of  the  working  classes,  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  on  the 
mechanics  and  labourers  of  this  generation. 

We  also  live  in  an  age  when  the  people  have  liberty  to  act.  It  is  true  they  have 
always  possessed  this  privilege ;  because  when  they  have  worn  fetters,  they  have 
been  their  own  manufacture.  Poor  men  and  women,  in  the  shape  of  spies, 
informers,  sycophants,  hirelings,  soldiers,  policemen,  jailors,  hangmen,  and 
executioners,  have  always  been  the  chief  agents  in  degrading,  enslaving,  crushing, 
and  tormenting  each  other.  Enraged  as  Nebuchadnezzar  was,  it  is  a  query 
whether  he  would  have  liked  the  job  of  heating  the  furnace  seven  times  hotter, 
or  have  risked  his  life  in  throwing  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  into  it ; 
and  there  was  no  need,  for  he  had  plenty  of  grovelling  lickspittles  who  for  a 
trifling  reward  would  do  any  dirty  or  cruel  work  for  him. 

In  England,  however,  we  have  liberty — we  have  books,  we  have  schools,  we 
have  freedom  of  discussion ;  and  therefore  the  masses  can  do  what  they  please 
for  their  own  elevation  and  the  advancement  of  the  country.  Science  has  unlocked 
her  treasures  ;  literature  her  stores  ;  trade  and  commerce  their  wealth  ;  libert}^  her 
rights  ;  religion  her  temples  ;  truth  her  revelations  ;  and  Jehovah  himself  all  the 
blessings  of  his  grace  and  glory.  And  with  these  advantages  before  us,  what 
mind  is  bold  enough  to  presage  the  dignity  and  happiness  which  our  operatives 
might  enjoy  if^vthey  would  only  use  the  resources  which  Heaven  has  placed  at 
their  feet?  **  The  Commons,'*  who  have  hitherto  been  the  great  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  nation!s  progress,  could  soon  be  put  right,  if  the  people  would  only  be 
united,  and  resolve  to  rectify  themselves.  Every  man  and  woman,  every  boy  and 
girl,  should  hear  the  command,  "  Raise  yourself,  and  you  will  raise  the  world." 
Let  no  one  think  himself  a  cypher,  but  an  important  integral  part  in  the  elevation 
or  degradation  of  the  empire. 


©RIGIN  OF  PiN-MoNBY.—Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  an  epoch  that 

marks  a  transition  style   in  the  dress    of  ladies,   pins  were   looked  upon  with    great 

favour  as  new-year's  gifts.     They  displaced  the  old  wooden  skewer,  which  no  effort  of 

skill,   no  burnishing  or  embellishment,  could  convert  into  a  sightly  appendage.     Pins^, 

;iyi  that  simple  age  of  the  world,  ^vere  luxuries  of  high  price,  and  the  gift  was  frequently 

compounded  for  in  money — an  allowance  that  became  so  necessary  to  the  wants  of 

Jadies  of  quality,  that  it  resolved  itself  at  last  into    a  regular  stipend,  very  properly 

'Called  **  pin-money."    We  still  keep  up  the  term,  although,  now  that  pins  are  as  cheap 

9&  dust,  it  means  everything  or  anything  except  that  which  it  originally  implied. 
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BRITISH   MUSEUM. 


OXEN. 

As  the  eye  passes  over  the  beautiful  spccirtiens  in  the  Central  Saloon  of  the  Bri- 
tish Museiun,  the  number  of  animals  there  marked  out  as  belonging  to  the  ox  tribe 
can  acarcely  fail  to  be  observed.  The  several  specimens  and  various  races  of  oxen 
in  all  countries  arc  most  important  in  the  economy  of  the  inhabitants.  While  their 
flesh  yields  nourishment  for  the  body,  their  skin,  hoofs,  and  horns  are  indispensable 
for  the  stronger  articles  of  clothing,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  many  substances  in 
daily  use.  In  some  countries  oxen  are  so  highly  valued,  and  their  produce  of  milk, 
butter,  &c.,  is  so  much  esteemed,  that  they  are  only  slaughtered  on  the  most  extra- 
ordinary occasions,  and  they  are  never  used  as  an  article  of  common  or  general 
food.  In  Egypt  the  ox  was  long  considered  a  sacred  animal ;  and  in  the  mythology 
of  the  Hindoos  the  **  holy  cattle"  are  cared  for,  and  their  molestation  punished 
with  the  severest  penalties. 

The  varieties  of  the  Zebu  seem  to  extend  over  India  and  Northern  Africa.  They 
vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  large  mastiff  dog  to  a  large  and  powerful  bull  of 
Europe.  They  occur  either  horned  or  without  horns,  and  sometimes  with  the 
horns,  as  it  were,  attached  only  to  the  skin,  and  hanging  loose  and  without  any 
central  core,  while  there  is  another  race  of  a  larger  size,  and  having  the  horns 
nearly  four  feet  long.  The  general  colour  of  the  zebu  is  ashey  grey,  which 
becomes  paler  towards  the  lower  parts.  The  ordinary  varieties  have  a  fatty 
hump  or  excrescence  on  the  shoulders,  which  has  been  said  to  reach  the  weight  of 
fifty  pounds.     Another  variety  has  two  fatty  humps,  one  behind  the  other. 

Among  the  largest  domestic  breeds  of  oxen  known  are  those  of  the  Kirguise  and 
Calmuc  Tartars,  and  those  of  the  Roman  States.  The  colour  is  generally  of  a 
blueish  ash,  the  horns  remarkably  ample  and  spreading.  In  Egypt  a  large  white 
breed  was  maintained,  and  in  Northern  and  Southern  Africa  two  varieties  at  pre- 
sent exist,  both  humped,  like  some  of  the  Indian  breeds — the  one  with  small  horns, 
the  other  of  a  larger  size,  with  immense  horns.  Upon  the  banks  of  Lake  Tchad, 
and  in  the  kingdom  of  Bournou,  these  cattle  were  kept,  when  Major  Denham  was 
there,*  in  great  abundance.  They  performed  all  the  laborious  business  at  home 
of  carriage  and  tillage,  the  camel  being  only  used  for  war  and  for  extensive  jour- 
neys. The  oxen  were  the  bearers  of  all  grain  and  other  articles  to  and  from  the 
markets.  A  small  saddle  of  plaited  rushes  is  laid  on  the  ox,  when  sacks  made  of 
goat-skins  and  filled  with  corn  are  lashed  on  his  broad  and  able  back.  A  leather 
thong  is  passed  through  the  cartilage  of  his  nose,  and  serves  as  his  bridle,  while  on 
the  top  of  the  load  is  mounted  the  owner,  his  wife,  or  his  slave. 

Of  white  cattle  we  have  now  in  this  country  but  few  remains.  They  are  only  to 
be  seen  in  one  or  tw^o  instances — in  the  park  of  Chillingham,  in  Northumberland, 
the  property  of  Lord  Tankerville,  and  in  the  park  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  at 
his  palace,  in  Lanarkshire.  They  are  generally  believed  to  be  the  residue  of  the 
ancient  breed  of  white  cattle  which  were  found  on  the  island  when  it  was  first 
visited  by  the  Romans,  and  which  then  ran  wild  in  the  woods.  In  their  several 
habits  they  resemble  the  fallowdeer  more  than  any  other  domestic  animal.  Always 
exposed  to  the  rigour  of  our  northern  climate,  they  are  exceedingly  hardy,  and, 
having  never  been  caught  or  subjected  to  the  sway  of  man,  they  are  singularly 
wild  and  untractable.  They  are  very  chary  of  being  approached  by  strangers, 
and  seem  to  have  the  power  of  smelling  at  a  great  distance.  When  anyone  ap- 
proaches them  unexpectedly,  they  generally  scamper  off  a  little  distance  to  the 
leeward,  and  then  turn  round  in  a  body  to  smell  him.  The  only  method  of 
slaughtering  these  animals  is  by  shooting  them. 

The  Bufflilo  of  the  Cape  has  often  been  confounded  with  the  animal  of  Southern 
Europe,  but  it  is  of  an  entirely  different  form,  is  a  much  more  ferocious  and  dan- 
gerous animal,  and  has  never  been  domesticated  or  used  for  any  laborious  purpose. 
Its  horns  are  most  remarkable,  for,  though  not  of  more  than  ordinary  length,  they 

*  See  **  Footprints  of  Travellers,"  vol.  ii. 
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are  so  unusually  broad  at  the  base  as  to  cover  the  whole  forehead,  and  give  to  it  the 
appearance  of  a  rugged  mass  of  rock.  The  countenance  of  the  buffalo  shows  the 
savageness  of  its  disposition.  Its  frame  is  strong  and  powerfully  made.  Its  hide 
is  much  thicker  than  that  of  the  ox,  and  is  highly  valued  by  the  colonists  and  Hot- 
tentots for  its  strength. 

The  Indian,  or  domestic  Buffalo,  exists  in  a  wild  state  in  many  parts  of  India. 
Those  in  Persia,  North  Africa,  and  the  south  of  Europe,  are  used  as  domestic 
animals,  performing  labour,  for  which  purpose  they  are  managed  by  a  ring  through 
the  cartilage  of  the  nose.  The  colour  of  this  creature  is  generally  dark.  When 
amply  fed  and  cared  for,  it  becomes  sleek  and  fine-coated,  and  possesses  great 
strength  and  courage.  The  wild  animal  is  of  large  proportions.  In  its  combats 
with  the  tiger,  the  buffalo  is  generally  the  victor. 

The  European  Bison  is  said  to  inhabit  the  forests  of  Russia  in  Asia,  but  it  is  also 
supposed  to  be  thinly  scattered  in  some  of  the  wilder  parts  in  Germany  and  Po- 
land. It  is  about  six  feet  high  at  the  shoulder.  The  fore  parts  are  clothed  with 
woolly  hair,  about  a  foot  in  length ;  on  the  legs  and  under  parts  it  becomes 
shorter,  and  changes  from  a  light  to  a  blackish-brown  colour.  This  animal  is  the 
Auroch  of  the  Germans.  These  creatures  live  in  herds,  except  a  few  of  the  older 
ones,  which  wander  about  singly.  Each  herd  keeps  constantly  to  the  same  dis- 
trict of  forest.  Their  number  is  ascertained  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  by  ob- 
serving their  feet-tracks  on  the  new-fallen  snow  as  they  pass  between  the  wood 
and  the  store  of  hay  which  forms  their  provender  during  that  season.  Though 
they  haye  never  been  trained,  they  are  not  so  shy  but  that  they  may  be  approached 
within  a  moderate  distance,  where  care  is  taken  to  advance  towards  them  from  the 
windward  side. 

The  American  Bison  associates  in  vast  herds,  which  roam  over  the  uninhabited 
plains  of  the  countries  bordering  the  Missouri,  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  other 
districts  where  civilisation  has  not  yet  advanced.  This  animal  delights  in  level 
prairies,  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  bordering  the  hills  of  limestone  forma- 
tion, where  saline  springs  or  salt-marshes  abundantly  occur  Wherever  there  are 
salt-licks,  as  these  saline  springs  are  called,  there  herds  of  bison  are  sure  to  congre- 
gate, and  remain  throughout  the  year,  scraping  away  the  snow  in"  winter  to  obtain  ' 
the  herbage  beneath.  In  other  parts,  however,  they  migrate  with  tlie  seasons,  in 
search  of  .pasturage. 

The  bison  is,  in  general,  a  shy  animal,  and  takes  to  flight  immediately  on  wind- 
ing an  enemy,  which  the  acuteness  of  its  sense  of  smell  enables  it  to  do  from  a 
great  distance.  Bisons  are  less  wary  when  assembled  together  in  numbers,  and 
will  often  blindly  follow  their  leaders,  regardless  of,  or  trampling  down,  the  hunters 
posted  in  their  way.  It  is  dangerous  for  the  hunter  to  show  himself  after  having 
wounded  one,  for  it  will  pursue  him,  and  it  will  have  no  difhculty  in  overtaking  the 
fleetest  runner.  ,  One  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  clerks  was  descending  the 
Saskatchewan  in  a  boat,  and  having  one  evening  pitched  his  tent  for  the  night,  he 
went  out  in  the  dusk  to  look  for  game.  It  had  become  nearly  dark  when  he  fired 
at  a  bison  bull  which  was  galloping  over  a  small  eminence,  and  as  he  was  hastening 
forward  to  see  if  "his  shot  had  taken  effect,  the  wounded  beast  made  a  rush  at  him. 
He  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  seize  the  animal  by  the  long  hair  on  its  forehead, 
as  it  struck  him  on  the  side  with  its  horns,  and  being  a  remarkably  tall  and  power- 
full  man,  a  struggle  ensued,  .which  continued  till  his  wrist  was  severely  strained 
and  his  arm  rendered  powerless.  He  then  fell,  and,  after  receiving  two  or  three 
blows,  became  senseless.  Shortly  after,  he  was  found  by  his  companions,  lying 
bathed  in  blood,  being  gored  in  several  places,  and  the  bison  was  couched  beside 
him,  apparently  waiting  to. renew  the  attack,  had  he  shown  any  signs  of  life. 

On  entering  the  central  saloon,  in  which  the  animals  now  and  previously  con- 
sidered are  placed,  the  visitor  will  notice  two  fine  specimens  of  the  Giraffe  or 
Oamelopard.  At  the  sight  of  one  of  these  creatures  we  are  struck  with  the 
singularity  of  its  appearance.  We  observe  that  it  is  tall  and  long-necked,  that,  it 
has  a  short  trunk,  and  that  this  is  raised  on  slender,  elongated  limbs.  The  head,  is 
elegantly  moulded,  and  tapers  to  a  singularly-narrow  muzzle,  with  a  well-formed 
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mouth.  The  eyes  are  large,  prominent,  soft,  and  gentle  in  their  expression.  The 
ears  are  large  and  spreading  ;  and,  in  the  living  creature,  the  lips,  especially  the 
upper  one,  will  be  observed  to  be  very  moveable,  while  "the  tongue  has  an  extra- 
ordinary power  of  mobility,  and  capable  also  of  such  extension  as  to  enable  it  to 
perform  the  office  of  the  proboscis  of  an  elephant  in  miniature. 

We  might  indeed  expatiate  at  length,  did  our  space  allow,  on  all  the  all- wise 
adaptations  of  the  giraffe  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed ;  but  a  very 
few  remarks  must  now  suffice.  The  giraffe  is  tall  and  stately:  it  feeds  on  the 
leaves,  twigs,  and  shoots  of  lofty  trees.  It  has  a  long  and  flexible  tongue,  that  it 
may  be  coiled  round  the  branches  and  draw  them  down  between  the  lips,  that 
their  nutriment  may  be  obtained.  It  has  merely  rudimental  horns,  for  those  of 
other  animals  would  paralyse  its  movements  and  catch  among  the  branches,  and 
then  that  long  slender  neck  could  not  wield  them  as  weapons  of  war.  In  a  word, 
the  giraffe  bears  the  impress  of  the  hand  of  the  all-perfect  One,  whose  works 
should  lead  us  to  the  contemplation  of  himself;  for 

'*  Nature  is  but  a  name  for  an  effect, 
Whose  cause  is  God." 


BEAUTIFUL  PROVISIONS  OF  NATURE. 


This  world  of  ours  is  a  great  storehouse  of  means  adapted  to  the  highest  and  most 
beneficent  ends.  Nothing  is  made  in  vain.  We  may  not  be  able  to  determine 
the  use  of  every  individual  thing,  but  we  can  never  say  that  it  exists  for  no  pur- 
pose. The  discoveries  of  science  have  laid  open  to  us  some  of  the  deepest  secrets 
of  nature  ;  and  every  day  is  bringing  into  light  something  new  and  yet  more  won- 
derful. How  far  down  can  we  go  in  the  great  fields  of  space  by  the  aid  of  the 
telescope  !  How  many  new  suns  and  systems  are  now  kindling  on  our  vision ! 
How  does  firmament  rise  upon  firmament,  and  heaven  encircle  heaven,  till  the 
earth  on  which  we  stand  dwindles  down  to  the  merest  point !  Nor  is  it  immensity 
only  which  impresses  us  with  its  worlds  crowding  in  myriads  on  myriads. 
Sublime  as  are  the  discoveries  of  the  telescope,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the 
wonders  which  the  microscope  has  revealed  are  not  less  astonishing.  Every  atom 
is  a  world.  Every  leaf  is  a  colony  of  insects.  Every  drop  of  water  is  an  universe  of 
being.  Is  it  true  that  there  are  in  the  animal  creation  little  creatures  a  million  of 
times  less  than  a  single  grain  of  sand,  with  organs  of  nutrition,  secretion,  respira- 
tion, and  motion  ?  Is  it  true  that  there  are  shell-fish  so  small,  that  under  a  power- 
ful microscope  they  appear  no  larger  than  a  grain  of  barley  ?  Is  it  true  that  it 
would  take  six  and  thirty  thousand  fibres  of  a  spider's  web  to  make  up  the  thick- 
ness of  a  common  thread  of  common  sewing  silk,  and  yet  each  of  these  fibres  is 
composed  of  six  thousand  smaller  ones  ?  Is  it  true  that  a  human  blood-cell  does 
net  measure  more  than  one  four-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  one 
ten-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  yet  by  such  cells  the  whole 
structure  of  the  body  is  built  up,  and  its  daily  waste  repaired  ?  These  are  but  a 
few  of  the  manifold  wonders  with  which  nature  abounds,  and  which  proclaim  the 
wisdom  and  the  goodness  of  Him,  all  whose  works  are  great,  sought  out  by  all 
them  that  have  pleasure  therein. 

Having  laid  open  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  congealing  of  the  waters, 
and  the  consequent  production  of  ice,  we  now  proceed  to  the  no  less  beautiful  and 
interesting  phenomena  connected  with  the  formation  of  snow.  It  is  the  teaching 
of  science  that  the  snow  is  a  congealed  vapour.  The  watery  vapour  in  clouds 
solidifies  before  it  has  time  to  collect  into  drops  sufficiently  large  to  form  hail,  and 
losing  the  support  of  the  air,  it  descends  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  gravitation, 
and  its  crystalline  flakes  cover  the  earth  with  a  robe  of  spotless  white.  Not  more 
astonishing  are  the  beauty  and  variety  to  be  met  with  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
than  are  the  beautifully-perfect  forms  and  figures  to  be  seen  in  the  crystals  of  snow. 
If,  on  a  snowy  day,  we  take  off'  our  hat,  and  examine  with  a  high  imagination  the 
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flakes  which  we  find  on  its  black  crown,  we  shall  find  that  they  present  the  most 
remarkable  diversity — "many  little  sparkling  crosses  or  darts  radiating  from  a 
point  and  branching  ojff  and  meeting  in  all  directions,  so  as  to  form  hexagonal 
fines  of  much  beauty,  wrought  apparently  with  the  nicest  art^  and  wonderfully 
fitted  for  passing,  with  a  buoyant  and  flickering  motion,  through  the  air,  so  as  to 
drop  without  disturbance  on  the  ground,  spreading  a  coat  of  dazzling  whiteness, 
profusely,  but  gently,  over  bush  and  brake,  lawn  and  mountain."  So  perfect  is 
the  conformation  and  figure  of  each  crystal,  that  the  arrangement  can  be  resolved 
into  nothing  but  the  will  of  Him  for  whose  pleasure  all  things  are  and  w^ere  created. 
I'he  following  engraving  shows  a  few  of  these  crystals  out  of  nearly  one  hundred. 
y,'hich  have  be*^"^  delineated  by  Arctic  travellers  : — 


\\  /; 
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Holy  Scripture  represents  the  snow  as  lam  up  m  store  lor  the  time  o^.  ^^ed.  and 
when  the  time  comes,  God  saying  to  it-"  Be  thou  on  the  earth.  Or,  m  the  lan- 
guage  of  the  same  book— *' By  his  commandment  he  maketh  the  snow  to  tau 
lpa?e  ;  as  birds  flying,  he  scatter eth  the  snow  ;  and  the  fall^^g,^^^^.*^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  lighting  of  grasshoppers:  the  eye  marvelleth  at  the  beauty  of  the  whiteness 
thereof;  aid  the  heart  is  astonished  at  the  raining  of  it.;'  It  serves  the  niost  bene- 
ficent ends.  When  it  is  said  that  the  great  Creator  "  giveth  snow  like  wool,  we 
are  not  to  suppose  that  the  inspired  writer  merely  meant  to  compare  the  whUe  ana 
downy  properties  of  snow  to  those  of  wool,  but  rather  to  express  the  fact  that  wool 
cannot  serve  a  more  useful  purpose  than  the  soft  feather-Uke  flakes  of  snow. 

Snow  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  so  tempering  the  rigour  of  the  seasmi, 
the  earth  remains  at  a  moderate  and  equal  temperature;  and  what  ^s^^^f  ^^  ,^P- 
portant,  this  downy  covering  becomes  conservative  of  those  seeds  and  roots  wmcn 
lie  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  from  which  are  to  come  up  all  those  torms 
of  light  and  loveliness  which  make  spring  so  attractive.   Vegetation  would  De  ar- 
rested and  destroyed  by  any  continued  or  severer  frost,  while  snow  rather  tosters 
and  promotes  it.     Whatever  may  be  the  depth  of  snow,  wheat  will  germmate  and 
grow  beneath  it ;  and  in  northern  regions  snow  preserves  the  vegetables  wrnicn 
are  to  supply  the  market  and  meet  the  consumption  of  the  future  summer.^    More 
still :  the  snow  containing  certain  nitrous  particles,  and  these  particles  being  ot  a 
fertilizing  quality,  penetrate  the  earth,  and  with  the  water  into  which  the  snow 
melts,  are  carried  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  contribute  to  their  nutrition  and 
growth.     And  what  is  more  astonishing  still,  so  slow  is  the  conduction  ot  neat, 
that  the  Arctic  can  lay  himself  down  with  perfect  safety  to  sleep  on  his  becL  oi 
snow,  which  is  warm  compared  with  the  atmosphere  he  breathes  !     inere  is  yet 
another  arrangement  equally  beneficent :    ''  When  the  weather  changes,  which  it 
sometimes  does,  very  suddenly,  the  greatest  inconveniences,  and  even  caiamilie=>, 
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would  ensue,  were  the  effects  of  this  change  to  operate,  as  might  without  experience 
be  expected,  in  producing  an  instantaneous  conversion  of  the  snow  into  water.  If 
the  frost  were  as  quickly  expc41ed  from  water  as  from  tlie  air,  the  moment  that  the 
temperature  rose  above  32  degrees,  the  snow  would  become  liquid  as  by  magic,  the 
ice  would  vanish  like  a  dream  from  river  and  lake,  and  the  rigid  earth  v/ould,  on 
the  higher  grounds,  be  in  an  instant  converted  into  a  swamp,  and  in  the  valleys 
would  be  overflowed,  and  swept  away  by  mountain  torrents.  A  very  peculiar 
and  remarkable  property  prevents  these  disastrous  effects.  In  the  act  of  dis- 
solving, the  water  absorbs  a  quantity  of  heat,  and  retains  it  in  a  latent  state  ;  and, 
on  this  account,  the  melting  process  cannot  take  place  till  a  sufficient  quantity 
has  been  absorbed.  This  necessarily  causes  the  process  to  be  slow,  and  days,  and 
even  weeks,  may  pass  away,  after  the  thaw  has  began,  before  the  ice  entirely 
disappears  from   our  ponds,  or  the  snow  from  our  hills. 

We  speak  of  a  Ciiyst-\l  Pal  vce  as  a  most  ingenious  and  beautiful  erection  in 
which  to  exhibit  the  industry  of  all  nations.  But  what  is  it  compared  with  those 
dwellings  which  the  Esquimaux  have  learned  to  construct  out  of  the  simple  sub- 
stance of  snow — dwellings  "  which,  from  the  purity  of  the  material  of  which  they 
are  composed,  the  elegance  of  their  construction,  and  the  translucency  of  their 

walls,  have  an  appearance  superior  to  a  marble  building The  interior 

appearance  of  these  habitations  is  rendered  more  beautiful  when  they  are  s^ituated 
on  the  ice,  which,  being  cleared  of  the  snow,  presents  a  flooring  of  that  splendid 
blue,  which  is  jDerhaps  one  of  the  richest  colours  in  nature." 

Spotless  and  beautiful  as  is  the  snow,  when  it  descends  on  downy  wing  to  this 
our  earth,  there  arc  other  interesting  and  instructive  phenomena  connected  with 
this  season  of  the  year.  In  the  absence  of  those  flowers  which  deck  the  spring,  or 
those  rich  and  exuberant  blossoms  which  in  summer  clothe  all  nature  as  with  a 
scented  robe,  or  those  riper  fruits  which,  in  the  progress  of  autumn,  have  been 
matured  and  mellowed  by  a  hidden  vital  power,  nothing  is  more  lovely  than  the 
undulating  surface  of  the  earth  after  a  fall  of  snow.  Nor  to  the  wonders  of  the 
snow  are  we  confined.  Hail,  which  is  so  much  dreaded  by  the  husbandman,  and 
whose  formation  depends  upon  the  sudden  congelation  of  rain-drops  in  falling 
through  a  stratum  of  cold  air,  is  the  divinely-appointed  agent  to  restore  that  elec- 
trical equilibrium  between  the  earth  and  the  air  which  was  disturbed  by  long- 
continued  heat.  Then  who  can  describe  the  exquisitely  beautiful  appearance  of 
the  HOAR-FROST  ?  This  is  the  ice  of  dew,  and  is  formed  by  the  radiation  of  caloric 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  *' Throughout  the  fervent  glow  of  a  summer  or 
autumnal  daj%  the  solid  opaque  earth  absorbs  heat.  This  abides  upon  its  mere 
surface,  and  is  not  conducted  beneath;  but  at  sunset,  if  the  sky  be  cloudless  and 
calm,  the  earth  immediately  radiates  part  of  the  heat  upward,  and  soon  becomes 
many  degrees  colder  than  the  air  directly  incumbent  upon  its  surface  ;  accordingly 
the  watery  vapour  that  is  present  in  the  yet  warm  air  is  chilled  or  condensed 
into  drops  of  water,  and  these  *  distil  as  the  dew'  upon  the  earth  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  its  productions."  Some  objects  are  better  radiators  than  others ;  they 
throw  off"  heat  with  greater  energy,  and,  on  becoming  cold,  they  induce  a  more 
copious  deposition  of  water  from  the  air.  Hence  it  is  that  in  a  garden  we  may 
find  one  plant  dripping  with  moisture  and  another  comparatively  dry.  Let  the 
radiation  only  rise  somewhat  higher,  and  the  dew  is  frozen  and  becomes  hoar- 
frost, whose  particles  accrete  on  leafless  branches,  evergreens,  blades  of  grass, 
stakes,  fences,  roofs,  and  other  natural  and  artificial  solid  objects,  like  crystals  of 
salt,  and  charm  the  eye  with  their  beauty — their  silvery  whiteness. 

This  beautiful  phenomenon  may  be  imitated  by  the  following  simple  experi- 
ment : — Take  a  small  branch  of  arbor- vitse  tree,  and  put  the  end  of  it  in  a  piece  of 
clay,  so  as  to  stand  upright ;  heat  a  common  dinner-plate ;  make  still  hotter  a 
piece  of  tin  about  two  inches  in  diameter ;  take  two  copper  penny  pieces,  and,, 
having  made  them  red  hot,  place  them  in  the  centre  of  the  plate,  the  one  upon  the 
other,  and  the  tin  above  both ;  then  place  the  arbor  branch  near  to  these  ;  put  tw® 
or  three  crystals   of  Benzori   acid  qh  the  hot  tin — it  will  immediately  begin  to 
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volatilize ;  and,  by  covering  the  whole  with  a  perfectly  clean  glass  shade,  when  the 
vapour  of  the  acid,  coming  into  contact  with  the  sprig,  will  be  cooled  by  it,  and 
will  condense  upon  it  in  the  form,  of  elegant  snow-white  crystals,  very  nearly  re- 
sembling those  of  hoar-frost. 

If  spring  has  her  beauties,  and  summer  her  glories,  and  autumn  her  fruitions, 
winter  has  her  own  enjoyments.  Can  there  be  a  more  lovely  or  a. more  lively 
scene  than  that  of  a  happy  domestic  group,  as  it  gathers,  on  a  winter's  dark  and 
stormy'  night,  around  the  burning  hearth  ?  *'  At  other  times  we  derive  a  great 
portion  of  our  pleasures  from  the  mere  beauties  of  nature.  Our  feelings  sally 
forth  and  dissipate  themselves  over  the  sunny  landscape,  and  we  *  live  abroad  and 
everywhere ;'  the  song  of  the  bird,  the  murmur  of  the  stream,  the  breathing  fra- 
grance of  spring,  the  soft  voluptuousness  of  summer,  the  golden  pomp  of  autumn, 
the  earth  with  its  mantle  of  refreshing  green,  and  heaven  with  its  deep  delicious  blue 
and  its  cloudy  magnificence — all  fill  us  with  mute  but  exquisite  delight,  and  we 
revel  in  the  luxury  of  mere  sensation.  But  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  nature 
lies  despoiled  of  every  charm,  and  wrapped  in  her  shroud  of  sheeted  snow,  we  turn 
for  our  gratifications  to  moral  sources.  The  dreariness  and  desolation  of  the  land- 
scape, the  short  gloomy  days  and  darksome  nights,  while  they  circumscribe  our 
wanderings,  shut  in  our  feelings  also  from  rambling  abroad,  and  make  us  more 
keenly  disposed  for  the  pleasures  of  the  social  circle."  Shut  in,  and  sheltered 
from  the  storm,  joy  sits  smiling  on  every  face.  Free  and  cheerful  conversation 
invite  the  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  may  be  that  the  published 
utterances  of  some  mightier  spirit  fall  on  the  ear  of  the  listening  circle,  or  those 
sweet  sounds  which  come  in  notes  of  music  from  the  voice  divine.  Or,  what  is 
equally  profitable,  the  long  night  is  beguiled  by  some  innocent  and  fascinating 
amusement,  w^hile  to  female  industry  a  keener  edge  is  given.  **  The  winds  of 
winter  may  blow  coldly  over  the  ravaged  earth,  and  seem  to  bewail  the  departed 
glories  of  the  year — the  mountains  may  be  hid  from  the  eye  in  thickest  clouds — 
the  fields  and  groves  may  be  verdureless  and  dead — but  these  only  enhance  the 
endearments  of  home.*'  Every  one  is  familiar  with  Cowper's  simple  and  touching 
description : — 

**  O  "Winter !  ruler  of  th'  inverted  year. 

Thy  scattered  hair  with  sleek-like  ashes  filled, 

Thy  breath  congealed  upon  thy  lips,  thy  cheeks 

Fringed  with  a  beard  made  white  with  other  snows 

Than  those  of  age,  thy  forehead  wrapt  in  clouds, 

A  leafless  branch  thy  sceptre,  and  thy  throne 

A  sliding  car,  indebted  to  no  wheels, 

But  urged  by  storms  along  its  slippery  way — 

I  lore  thee,  all  unlovely  as  thou  seem'st, 

And  dreaded  as  thou  art.     Thou  boldest  the  sun 

A  prisoner  in  the  yet  undawning  east. 

Shortening  his  journey  between  morn  and  noon. 

And  hurrying  him,  impatient  of  his  stay, 

Down  to  the  rosy  west ;  but  kindly  still 

Compensating  his  loss  with  added  hours 

Of  social  converse  and  instructive  ease. 

And  gathering,  at  short  notice,  in  one  group. 

The  family  dispersed,  and  fixing  thought 

Not  less  dispersed  by  daylight  and  its  cares. 

I  crown  thee  king  of  intimate  delights. 

Fireside  enjoyments,  home-born  happiness. 

And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 

Of  undisturbed  retirement,  and  the  hours 

Of  long  uninterrupted  evening,  know." 

Nor  could  anything  be  more  natural  than  his  pictorial  representation  of  the  coming 
in  of  the  post  as  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world,  with  *'  news  from  all  nations  lumber- 
ing at' his  back  ;"  the  opening  of  the  newspaper,  the  eagerness  with  which  it  is 
scanned  and  read  ;  and,  when  resolved  to  enjoy  the  quiet  of  the  domestic  hearth, 
and  the  sweets  of  domestic  life,  he  exclaims  : — 
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"  Now  stir  the  fire,  and  clo^e  the  shutters  fast, 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round, 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud  hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate  wait  on  each, 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in." 


SOMEBODY'S  FATHER. 


The  omnibus  was  slowly  pursuing  its  way 
up  one  of  the  long  hills  that  led  to  the  out- 
skirts of  Cincinnati,  when  the  attention  of 
its  various  inmates  was  directed  to  a  man 
lying  by  the  road-side,  with  flushed  and 
swollen  face  and  trembling  limbs,  who  vainly 
strove  to  raise  himself  from  the  earth,  mut- 
tering broken  and  incoherent  sentences, 
and  ever  and  anon  falling  back  into  the 
dust  which  had  already  plentifully  be- 
grimmed  his  face,  hands,  and  clothes. 
Some  of  the  passengers  gazed  on  him  with 
a  contemptuous  smile  of  pity,  some  with  an 
expression  of  loathing  and  disgust,  while  a 
few  of  coarser  sort  on  the  top  burst  forth 
into  expressions  of  vulgar  derision. 

"  Go  it,  old  chap,"  said  one.  "  Try  it 
again,"  shouted  another,  as  he  made  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  rise,  **  Falls  pretty 
limber,  I  guess,"  said  a  third. 

A  little  boy  about  five  years  old,  was 
stretching  his  neck  to  watch  the  sight,  and 
joined  unhesitatingly  in  the  laugh  set  up 
on  the  outside. 

"Hush,  hush  my  dear!"  said  a  gentle 
woman  by  his  side,  **  don't  laugh,  Henry — 
that  man  is  some  poor  child's  father,  I 
suppose." 

The  boy  seemed  to  feel  at  once  the  force 
of  this  appeal,  for  he  looked  with  astonish- 
ment and  sorrow  into  his  mother's  face, 
and  several  of  the  passengers  appeared,  by 
their  thoughtful  air,  to  have  felt  the  force 
of  the  gentle  appeal,  and  looked  more  as 
christians  should  look  on  the  fallen  creature 
they  were  leaving  behind. 

And  he  was  indeed  somebody's  father, 
as  the  gentle  voice  had  said.  Look  with  us 
in  this  low  and  shattered  room,  and  there 
you  see  a  pale  and  faded  woman  sitting  up, 
sick  and  feeble,  by  a  decaying  fire,  striving 
with  trembling  hand  and  falling  eye,  to 
finish  a  piece  of  sewing ;  her  head  is  weary 
and  giddy — the  room  often  seems  turning 
round  and  round  with  sickening  motion, 
and  her  hand  often  stops  and  trembles  as 
she  still  urges  her  needle — her  needle 
slender  and  feeble  as  herself,  but  like  her- 
self the  only  reliance  of  those  hopeless  ones 
around  her.  On  the  floor  sits  the  baby, 
often  pulling  at  her  dress  and  raising  his 
hands  in  dumb   show  to  trv  to  make  her 


feel  that  he  is  weary  of  apparent  neglect, 
and  wants  to  find  a  warmer  seat  in  her  lap  ; 
whilst  two  pale  wistful-looking  children 
are  gazing  from  the  door  as  if  expecting 
something,  and  weary  of  delay. 

**  Oh  !  Mary,  do  take  up  Benny,"  said 
the  mother,  after  vainly  striving  to  raise 
him,  "  and  keep  him  a  little  longer  till  I 
finish  this  work,  and  then  you  can  carry  it 

up  to  Mrs. ,  and  get  the  money  for   it, 

and  you  shall  have  something  good  for 
supper." 

"0,  dear!  why  doesn't  father  come?" 
says  the  little  girl,  as  she  takes  her  little 
brother  from  the  floor.  *  He  told  us  cer- 
tainly that  he  would  be  back  in  an  hour  and 
bring  the  medicine  for  you,  and  some  things 
for  us  ;  and  he  has  not  comeback  yet." 

The  woman  sighs — long  experience  has 
taught  her  why  he  does  not  come,  but  she 
only  says,  **  I  know  he  meant  to  be  home 
before  this." 

At  last  the  boy  steals  in  silently  and  pale, 
and  standing  behind  his  mother's  chair, 
says  apprehensively,  "Oh,  mother,  he  is 
coming  ;  but  he  has'nt  got  anything  for  us, 
I  know." — The  mother  has  guessed  as 
much  before,  and  the  tired  and  hungry 
children  looked  with  a  discouraged  and 
hopeless  air  from  their  mother  to  each 
other,  as  the  door  is  pushed  widely  open, 
and  the  man  who  J»y  by  the  road-side 
totters  in  and  throws  nimself  into  a  chair. 

No  child  goes  to  him.  When  the  un- 
thinking baby  puts  out  its  hands,  its  sister 
checks  it  with  a  "  Hush,  Benny,  be  still." 
They  all  know  that  this  father  is  no  father 
now,  and  that  there  is  no  safety  but  in  keep- 
ing out  of  his  way. 

And  yet  that  man  left  his  house  in  the 
morning  with  as  warm  a  heart  towards  his 
children,  and  with  as  solemn  a  purpose  to 
withstand  temptation,  as  sincere  a  desire  to 
provide  something  for  his  home,  as  man 
could  have ;  that  man  is  naturally  warm- 
hearted and  affectionate,  and  proud  and 
fond  of  his  children  ;  and  only  this  morning 
he  promised  to  that  sick,  heart-broken 
woman,  that  he  would  begin  a  new  life. 
He  went  out  from  his  home  honestly  mean- 
ing to  come  home  with  comforts  for  his 
wife  and  little  ones,  and  to  make  a  cheerful 
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fireside.  But  what !  in  his  workshop, 
among  the  companions  he  daily  meets,  he 
has  heen  assailed  by  temptation  too  strong 
for  him — he  has  yielded,  and  this  is  the 
result. 

A  year  or  two  since,  the  hand  of  chris- 
tian brotherhood,  was  everywhere  stretched 
forth  in  our  city,  to  stay  the  failing  reso- 
lution of  such  wanderers — to  seek  out  and 
save  those  that  were  ready  to  perish  : 
how  many  desolate  homes  were  then  made 
cheerful,  and  how  many  sorrowful  hearts 
were  .lilled  with  joy,  by  those  noble  efforts ; 
of  late,  we  hear  too  often,  that  the  cause  of 
Temperance  in  our  city  is  going  back, 
that  haunts  of  vice  are  increasing  in  num- 
ber, and  throwing  far  and  wide  their  tempta- 
tions, unchecked  and  unrestrained.      Are 


those  who  laboured  so  nobly  and  success- 
fully, in  past  times,  then,  weary  in  well- 
doing ?  Has  the  cause  grown  old,  and  lost 
its  interest  ?  is  it  not  just  as  dreadful  for  a 
man  to  loose  soul  and  body,  now,  as  ever  it 
was  ?  are  not  the  sacred  relations  of  the 
family  the  same,  and  the  anguish  and  de- 
spair caused  by  their  utter  wreck,  as  real 
and  true  now,  as  when  they  were  the  theme 
of  every  tongue  ? 

Let  it  be  hoped  that  the  energies  of  our 
community,  always  forward  and  efficient  in 
good  works  in  time  past,  are  not  dead,  bun 
only  sleeping  ;  and  that  the  same  vigorous 
and  benevolent  hearts  and  hands  that  have 
wrought  so  much  good  among  us  in  former 
times,  will  rouse  again  to  new  and  suc- 
cessful effort. 


THE     OVERLAND    ROUTE    TO    INDIA. 


SOUTHAMPTON  TO  ALEXANDRIA. 


The  journey  to  India  was  formerly  per- 
formed almost  exclusively  by  a  voyage 
round  the  Cape,  and  occupied  the  space  of 
from  four  to  six  months ;  but  within  the  iast 
fourteen  years,  through  the  enterprise  and 
exertions  of  the  late  Lieut.  Waghorn,  and  by 
the  friendly  aid  of  steam,  the  time  has  been 
reduced  to  seven  weeks,  and  a  long  and 
wearisome  voyage  has  been  exchanged  for 
the  variety  and  interest  of  what,  though  all 
but  ninety  miles  consists  of  water,  is  called 
the  Overland  Route.  And  thus  India  is  no 
longer  the  far-off  land  it  once  was,  known 
only  to  a  few,  and  by  the  masses  dimly  seen 
through  orient  beams  and  Eastern  fable. 
Nor  are  those  whose  duties  call  them  thither 
hopeless  exiles  from  friends  and  native  land, 
as  when  a  whole  year  ela;  sed  ere  tidings  of 
joy  or  sorrow  could  be  received  and  ac- 
knowledged. England  and  India  have,  as 
it  were,  shaken  hands  across  the  Egyptian 
desert,  and  a  pleasure -trip,  to  view  the 
wonders  of  our  vast  eastern  empire,  may  be 
substituted  for  a  visit  to  Mont  Blanc,  or  the 
Eternal  City.  Still,  the  nearest  point  of  the 
continent  of  India  is  6,500  miles  distant 
from  London,  andcannotbe  reached  without 
more  fatigue  than  is  suspected  by  those 
who,  reclining  in  a  cushioned  chair  at  the 
Gallery  of  Illustration  in  Regent-street, 
behold  the  ship  gliding  smoothly  through 
the  sunny  Mediterranean,  or  by  the  bold 
rocks  of  the  Arabian  sea,  and  who  suppose 
that  a  polka  in  the  desert,  or  cooking  chops 
with  Soyer's  magic  stove  on  the  Great 
Pyramid,  forms  one  of  the  usual  recreations 
of  the  journey,  and  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
whole.  I  was  once  under  this  delusion, 
but  the  reality,  in  some  respects,  is  very 
different    from    the    imaginations    of   the 


painter ;  and  it  will,  perhaps,  interest  the 
readers  of  The  Working  Man's  Friend 
to  be  more  accurately  acquainted  with  the 
various  stages  of  the   Overland  Route  AS 

IT  IS. 

Few  of  them,  in  these  days  of  railway 
excursions,  will  need  any  description  of 
Southampton,  though  the  most  ancient,  the 
most  beautiful,  and  promising  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important,  of  the  seaport  towns  of 
England.  The  only  obstacle  to  the  rapidly- 
increasing  commerce  of  this  port  has  been 
recently  removed  Dy  the  establishment  of 
docks  and  warehouses,  which  have  been 
constructed  on  a  magnificent  scale,  and,  for 
many  years  to  come,  will  satisfy  all  the 
wants  of  the  mercantile  community. 

The  steam-ships  of  the  American,  the 
West  Indian,  and  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Companies,  all  of  the  largest  class, 
and  of  a  size  and  power  altogether  unknown 
fifteen  years  ago,  occupy  the  spacious  quays , 
and  are  scattered  over  the  noble  expanse  of 
the  Southampton  Water;  and  the  whole 
scene  is  one  which,  with  the  purity  of  the 
air,  the  lovely  country  around,  the  glorious 
sea,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  within  an  easy 
sail,  more  amply  than  any  other  repays  to 
the  overworked  inhabitant  of  London  the 
very  small  expense  and  trouble  of  a  visit. 

We  reached  Southampton,  in  company 
with  many  of  our  fellow-travellers,  on 
the  day  previous  to  that  appointed  for 
sailing.  The  first  duty  to  be  performed 
was  to  see  our  baggage  placed  on 
board  the  steam -ship,  all  distinctly 
marked  with  the  name  and  destination  of 
the  owner,  and  numbered,  to  avoid  con- 
fusion should  any  particular  trunk  be  re- 
quired during  the  voyage.    This  done,  we 
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kastened  oq  board  the  Ripon.     She  is  a  fine 
steam-ship,  of  1,500  tons  burthen,  and  with 
engines  of  450-horse  power,  scarcely  suffi- 
cient for  her  tonnage.     Her  appearance  was 
,  highly  satisfactory,  and  her  accommodation, 
though  rather  circumscribed  as  regards  the 
comfort  of  the  ladies,  perhaps  as  much  as 
could  be  expected,  when  so  many  individuals 
are  to  be  packed  into  so  small  a  space.     In 
some   few    exclusive    apartments    married 
couples,  who  can  afford  the  enormous  charge 
of  300  and  350  guineas  for  the  passage  to 
Calcutta,  are  well  provided  for,  but  generally 
ladies  and  gentlemen   are   separated,    and 
placed  in  cabins  containing,  some  of  them 
three,  and  others  four  berths.     In  the  warm 
latitudes  this  over-crowding,  never  pleasant, 
becomes  almost  intolerable,  and  is  rendered 
still  more  inconvenient  by  the  entire  absence 
of  sofas  in  the  saloon,  andof  a  separate  room 
for  ladies,  as  is  usual  in  all  the  Atlantic 
vessels.     On  Sunday  morning,  Oct.  20,  by 
nine  o'clock,  the  ship  was  ready  to  sail,  all 
the  passengers,  130  in  number,  on  board, 
the    immense    quantity    of  baggage,    and 
numerous  friends   of  the  passengers,   cre- 
ating  some    bustle,   but   little    confusion, 
everything  appearing  to  be  managed  with 
great  tact  and  ease  by  the  officers.     But  the 
many  partings  taking  place   around  were 
most  painful  to  witness — partings  for  years, 
perhaps   for    ever,    between  mothers    and 
children,  husbands  and  wives,  left  an  im- 
pression of  sadness  not  easily    forgotten, 
even  by  mere  spectators. 

By  half-past  ten  o'clock  the  mails  were  on 
board,  and,  in  company  with  the  American 
steam-ship  Washington,  we  were  soon  steam- 
ing out  of  the  docks,  and  down  the  beautiful 
Southampton  Water.  The  bay  is  little,  if 
at  all,  inferior  in  loveliness  to  the  celebrated 
Bay  of  New  York,  and  if  it  possessed  the 
exquisitely  clear  atmosphere  of  the  Western 
world,  would,  from  its  associations,  be  even 
more  attractive.  On  one  side  lies  the  New 
Forest,  rich  with  the  hues  of  autumn,  while 
on  the  other  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Net- 
ley  Abbey,  and  an  almost  endless  succession 
of  villas  and  mansions.  To  these  succeed 
the  graceful  scenery  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  the  romantic  passage  by  Alum  Bay  and 
the  Needles  to  the  open  channel.  Leaving 
the  island,  we  coasted  Dorsetshire,  passing 
Weymouth  and  Portland  Island,  and  took 
our  last  farewell  of  England  at  the  Start 
Point  about  seven  in  the  evening.  The 
light  conunued  visible  for  a  short  time, 
and  thence  the  ship's  course  was  directly 
across  to  Ushant,  and  for  two  days  after- 
wards we  experienced  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  whose  stormy  reputation 
is  well  deserved — although,  in  this  instance, 
the  wind  being  favourable,  we  were  more 
fortunate    than    the    usual    experience   of 


voyagers  would  lead  us  to  expect.  There 
was,  however,  sufficient  motion  to  send  all 
the  invalids  and  ladies  to  their  berths,  while 
not  a  few  among  the  gentlemen  found  it 
necessary  to  resign  their  seats  at  the  dinner- 
table,  and  a  general  rejoicing  arose  as  Cape 
Finisterre  appeared  in  sight  before  night 
fell  on  the  23rd.  A  bold  mountainous 
coast  was  lost  to  us  in  the  increasing  dark- 
ness, and  pa-^sing  Vigo,  Oporto,  and  Cintra 
before  midnight,  the  light  on  the  rock  of 
Lisbon  showed  us  our  position  at  twelve  at 
night,  on  the  third  day  after  leaving  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  morning  we  were  off  the  pic- 
turesque heights  of  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
crowned  with  a  deserted  convent,  the  decay- 
ing buildings  of  which,  overlooking  the 
small  fishing  port  of  Lagos,  seemed  to 
stretch  for  half  a  mile  along  the  cliffs.  Here 
we  left  the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  stretched 
across  the  far-famed  Bay  of  Cadiz  to  Cape 
Trafalgar,  passing  through  the  straits  in  the 
night,  and  anchoring  in  the  beautiful  Bay 
of  Gibraltar  at  five  o'clock  a.m.,  on  the 
25th.  I  immediately  arose,  and,  going  on 
deck,  beheld  the  great  rock  couching  like  a 
mighty  lion,  wrapped  in  morning  mists  and 
girdled  round  by  vast  fortifications.  As  we 
had  only  six  hours  to  spare,  we  at  once 
formed  a  party  to  go  on  shore,  and  by  seven 
o'clocli  landedamidsta  crowdof picturesque- 
looking  beings  of  all  nations,  in  which  the 
Spaniard  and  the  Moor  predominated.  We 
walked  for  some  distance  through  the  nar- 
row streets  in  search  of  a  carriage,  while 
the  bell  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  sum- 
moning the  devout  to  matins,  and  was 
responded  to  by  a  few  dark-eyed  senoras, 
wrapped  in  the  black  mantilla  whichbecomes 
them  so  well. 

Description  would  fail  to  give  the  stranger 
an  idea  of  the  beauty  and  interest  of  our 
ride.  The  air  was  fresh  and  soft  as  a  May 
morning  in  England,  as  we  wound  our  way 
through  the  steep  narrow  streets,  with 
sentinels  and  guard-houses  at  every  <Jorner. 
To  these  succeeded  villas,  with  gardens  of 
orange  and  lemon-trees,  loaded  with  fruit 
and  fragrant  with  geraniums  and  myrtles. 
Every  square  yard  of  the  rocks  that  towered 
above  us  seemed  perforated  for  the  recep- 
tion of  artillery,  and  bristled  with  immense 
aloes,  with  their  lofty  spikes  of  yellow 
flowers,  the  prickly  pear,  and  the  different 
kinds  of  cactus.  Below  us  lay  the  shining 
waters  of  the  bay,  encircled  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Andalusia,  the  white  towns  of  San 
E-oqisie  and  Algesiras  sleeping  at  their  foot, 
and  on  the  other  side  the  African  coast,  all 
wrapped  in  floating  mists,  and  rainbows  for 
ever  shifting  to  hide  or  reveal  their  graceful 
outlines.  We  passed  Europa  Point,  which, 
like  the  rest,  is  one  vast  battery,  and  reached 
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the  Governor's  marine  villa,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  rock.  This  was  as  far  as  a  car- 
riage could  convey  us  ;  and  having  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  mount  the  donkeys, 
or  try  our  fortune  on  foot,  we  returned  to 
the  Club-House  Hotel,  where  we  enjoyed  an 
excellent  breakfast,  consisting  of  the  deli- 
cate red  mullet,  eggs  really  fresh  laid,  and 
Spanish  chocolate  in  the  greatest  perfection. 
The  hotel  apartments,  which  are  very 
lofty,  with  bare  walls  and  stone  or  marble 
floors,  would  have  appeared  uncomfortable 
""  eyes;    but  in  these  countries, 


to 


English 


where  every  kind  of  insect  abounds,  nothing 
could  be  in  better  taste.  We  ended  by  a 
drive  to  the  neutral  ground  as  far  as  the 
Spanish  lines,  and  by  a  visit  to  the  market, 
where  we  purchased  fruits  of  different 
kinds,  and  among  them  magnificent  black 
grapes  for  twopence  the  pound,  every  party 
returning  to  the  ship  witti  a  basket  of  these 
juicy  treasures.  We  left  Gibraltar  with 
some  regret,  for  much  remained  to  be  seen, 
and  a  day  would  be  well  spent  in  roaming 
over  the  rocks  and  fortifications ;  but  the 
bell  summoned  us  back  to  our  ship,  and  we 
were  only  just  in  time  to  see  the  mails  put 
on  board  and  the  anchor  weighed.  Gibraltar 
was  for  seven  centuries  in  the  possession  of 
the  Moors  ;  but  in  1462  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  finally  it  was  taken  by 
the  English,  under  Sir  George  Rooke  and 
Sir  CloLidesley  Shovel,  in  1704,  and  has  re- 
mained in  our  possession  ever  since. 

This  little  trip  on  shore  put  everyone 
into  good  spirits ;  our  sea-sick  fellow- 
passengers  paced  the  deck  merrily,  as 
though  all  were  right  within  ;  sketch-books 
were  produced  and  pencils  busily  employed, 
and  even  a  dance  was  projected  for  the 
evening,  there  being  a  very  excellent  band 
of  musicians  among  the  stewards. 

The  air  was  balmy  and  the  sky  bright ; 
and,  during  the  whole  day,  we  watched 
with  delight  the  bold  mountains  of  Spain 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Africa  on  the  other. 

On  the  morrow  we  coasted  Algeria,  with 
its  lofty,  impenetrable-h)oking  shores.  The 
tops  of  the  mountains  are  bare  and  unin- 
viting, with  occasional  tracts  of  sand ; 
towards  the  base  they  show  signs  of  vegeta- 
tion, principally  from  the  cultivation  of 
indigo.  The  valleys  are  rich  and  exten- 
sive, and  here  and  there  may  be  seen  a  small 
white  Moorish  town,  nestledin  their  recesses. 
Algiers  itself  lay  a  few  miles  from  us,  as 
we  passed  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the  hills, 
which  nearly  surround  the  bay  ;  and  as  the 
sites  of  Tunis  and  Carthage  came  in  view, 
the  great  deeds  of  ancient  times,  and  the 
fleets  of  a  Hannibal  and  a  Scipio,  formed  a 
subject  for  animated  conversation.  The 
beautiful  Island  of  Pantellaria  was  passed 
in  the  night,  and  at  noon,  on  the  fourth  day 


from  Gibraltar,  we  approached  Malta,  and 
began  to  speculate  on  the  chance  of  obtain- 
ing permission  to  land;  with  great  anxiety 
we  watched  the  officer  in  the  sanita  boat, 
while  he  examined  our  bill  of  health  with  a 
long  pair   of  yellow   tongs,  which  he  cer- 
tainly  managed  with  great  dexterity,  but 
although  our  papers  were  quite  satisfactory, 
and  there  had  been  no  case  of  cholera  at 
Malta  for  sixteen  days,  yet,  as  there  was  no 
pratique  at  Alexandria,  we  were  obliged  t« 
hoist  the  yellow   flag,   and   anchor   in  the 
Quarantine  Harbour.  This  was  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  many  of  us  who  had  never 
seen  the  interesting  town  of  Valetta,  and 
still  greater  to  those  who  had  friends  on 
shore.     Notwithstanding  our  ill-suppressed 
displeasure  at  this,  we  could  not  but  be 
amused  at  the  various  precautions  to  which 
we  were  subjected — their  wisdom  and  ne 
cessity  being  by  no  means  so  evident  in  a 
time  of  health,  as  they  would  possibly  have 
been  had  the  cholera  prevailed ;  however, 
we  had  ko  alternative  but  submission,  for 
the   slightest  infringement  of  their    rules 
would  have  incurred  a  ten  days'  quarantine 
at    Alexandria.     A    guard-boat    was   con- 
stantly   rowed  round   our  ship,   to   watch 
our  movements  ;  fruits  and  flowers  which 
passed  before  our  longing  eyes  were  quickly 
ordered  away  by  the  inexorable  man  with 
the  yellow  tongs,  and  all  the  satisfaction  we 
had  consisted  in  gazing  on  the  picturesque 
city,  with  its  cathedrals  and  innumerable 
churches,  the  bells  of  which  are  ringing  all 
the  day,  and  the  long  lines  of  fortifications 
on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  bare 
walls  of  the  Parlatorio,  along  whose  gloomy 
arcades  sauntered  a  few  unhappy-looking 
beings,  who  were  performing  quarantine.     On 
the  right  the  church  built  by  the  late  lamented 
Queen  Adelaide,  with  its  columns  and  spire  in 
a  singular  mixture  of  Italian  and  Saracenic 
styles  of  architecture,  is  finely  situated  on  the 
shore.     The  old  Cathedral  of  St.  John's,  which 
is  an  object  almost    of  the    worship  of  the 
Maltese,  is  said  to  contain  one  of  the  noblest 
interiors  existing  in  any  Christian  church.     It 
is  of  immense  extent,  and  the  floor  is  one  vast 
mosaic  of  different  coloured  marbles.     It  is  fuU 
of  the  tombs  of  the  knights,  and  the  splendid 
altar  was  formerly  protected  by  gates  of  mas- 
sive gold  on  one  side,  and  of  solid  silver  on  the 
other.     The  golden  gates  were  ruthlessly  ap- 
propriated by  the  French  during  their  tempo- 
rary occupation  of  the  island  under  the  first 
Republic — they  are  now  replaced  by  rails  of 
silver  gilt.     The  original  silver  gates  still  re- 
main, and  are  said  to  have  escaped  spoliation 
by  a  device  of  the  clergy,  who  caused  them  to 
be  painted  black,  and  thus  concealed  from  the 
conquerers  all  knowledge  of  their  beauty  and 
value.     The  city  is  full  of  the  old  residences 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  .John,  and  the  Hotel  of 
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the  Grand  Master  is  now  the  abode  of  the  Kng- 
lish  Governor.  Tlie  Strada  Keale,  in  which 
most  of  these  houses  are  situated,  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  All  the  other 
streets  are  picturesque,  some  of  them  consisting 
entirely  of  flights  of  steps,  many  covered  in 
part  by  arches,  over  which  other  streets  con- 
nect the  different  parts  of  the  town.  Our 
regrets  were  useless  that  the  absurd  quarantine 
regulations  deprived  us  of  the  chance  of  a  visit 
not  only  to  the  city,  but  to  the  still  more  in- 
teresting town  of  Civita  Vecchia,  a  few  miles 
distant,  and  to  the  bay  wliich  we  passed  on 
our  arrival,  and  which  tradition  designates 
as  the  scene  of  St.  Paul's  shipwreck. 

The  next  morning,  however,  our  discontent 
was  somewhat  lessened  by  receiving  permission 
to  visit  Grand  Harbour,  and  take  a  peep  at  the 
other  side  of  the  city,  on  condition  of  going  in 
the  sliip's  boats,  and  being  towed  by  the  sanita 
boats,  an  offer  which  we  were  all  glad  enough 
to  accept. 

Valetta  itself  is  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land, 
about  a  mile  in  length,  dividing  the  Quaran- 
tine from  the  Grand  Harbour.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  variety  and  interest  of  the  outlines ; 
and  the  scene  which  presents  itself  on  rounding 
Fort  St.  Elmo,  and  entering  the  Grand  Har- 
bour, is  extremely  fine.  Along  the  shore,  on 
the  right  hand,  is  a  broad  street,  lined  with 
shops,  and  crowded  with  carriages  and  beasts 
of  burden,  while  in  the  centre  stands  the 
ancient  gateway,  surmounted  by  the  arms  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  John.  Rows  of  houses 
climb  the  steep  sides  of  the  rock,  and  the  whole 
is  crowned  by  fortifications  and  towers,  and  a 
large  square  called  the  Baraca,  surrounded  by 
open  arcades,  and  used  as  a  public  promenade 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour  are  the 
Naval  ^^Hospital,  the  ships  of  war,  and  the 
public  H)uiidings  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment. Before  returning  to  the  ship  we  were 
permitted  to  visit  a  portion  of  the  Parlatorio, 
which  is  a  succession  of  dark  vaulted  passages, 
and  cavernous  apartments,  in  one  of  which 
were  a  number  of  jewellers  offering  for  sale 
trinkets  of  coral  and  cameo  work,  and  the 
gold  and  silver  filagre  for  which  3Ialta  is  so 
celebrated.  We  looked  at  them  and  their 
wai'es  across  a  barrier,  while  the  various  articles 
were  presented  to  us  on  trays  with  long 
handles,  or  by  the  inevitable  yellow  tongs. 
The  gloves  made  here  are  also  much  prized, 
but  we  were  not  allowed  to  purchase  any  for 
fear  of  infection. 

There  are  prescribed  limits  along  the  edge 
of  the  barren  rock  within  which  we  might  have 
exercised  ourselves  had  it  so  pleased  us,  but  we 
thought  it  imprudent  to  expose  ourselves  to  the 
powerful  rays  of  the  sun,  and  returned  to  the 
ship,  where  we  found  several  new  passengers 
arrived  by  the  Marseilles  steamer. 

We  were  detained  long  after  our  steam  was 
up  by  the   necessary   fumigation  which   the 


mails  had  to  undergo,  and  the  sun  was  near  its 
setting  when  we  passed  out  of  the  harbour, 
On  very  clear  evenings  Mount  Etna,  though 
100  miles  distant,  may  be  seen  from  this  point ; 
but  we  were  not  so  favoured  on  this  occasion, 
After  leaving  Malta  we  had  lost  the  bold 
and  picturesque  African  coast.  The  sea  was 
rough  and  uncomfortable,  and  the  sky  con- 
stantly clouded,  so  that  we  could  form  no  just 
idea  of  the  beautiful  Mediterranean.  The 
dinner- table  was  again  deserted,  and  very  un- 
mistakable groans,  accompanied  with  frequent 
calls  for  soda-water,  issued  from  many  a  cabin ^ 
Then  came  a  day  of  pouring  rain,  which  is 
always  unpleasant,  but  at  sea  is  particularly 
miserable,  for  all  the  skylights  are  closed,  and 
the  saloon  becomes  insufferably  hot  and  close; 
reading  and  writing  are  head-ache  occupations,, 
backgammon  and  chess  are,  after  a  few  trials, 
put  aside  with  a  yawn,  and  there  is  a  constant 
succession  of  anxious  faces  at  the  cuddy  door, 
looking  wistfully  for  a  quick  march  on  the 
quarter-deck.  Towards  night  we  had  tremen- 
dous storms,  with  most  vivid  lightning,  after 
which  the  sky  cleared,  the  rain  disappeared, 
and  with  it  "  the  winter  of  our  discontent,"  for 
our  ship  had  made  a  very  quick  run,  and  we 
were  fast  approaching  Alexandria.  As  wo 
neared  the  land  several  large  and  small  hawks 
came  on  board,  and  were  caught  by  the  sailors, 
some  of  them  very  handsome  birds.  On  the 
morrow  we  were  all  busily  engaged  in  finishing 
letters  for  England,  in  re-arranging  our  baggage, 
and  in  selecting  afew  necessaries  for  the  transit 
through  Egypt  —a  very  small  bag,  suck  as  can 
be  put  under  the  seat,  being  all  that  is  allowed 
in  the  vans  employed  in  crossing  the  Desert. 
We  had  also  to  form  parties  of  six,  and  draw 
lots  for  the  order  in  which  we  should  set  out 
on  our  journey,  the  vans  being  despatched  in. 
caravans  of  four  at  stated  intervals.  This, 
with  the  farewell  toasts  at  dinner,  made  the 
day  pass  merrily  on;  and  at  four  a.m.,  3rd 
November,  we  lay  to  off  Alexandria.  But  our 
distresses  were  not  yet  at  an  end;  we  were 
obliged  to  wait  for  a  pilot,  and  when  the  day 
dawned  the  surf  was  so  high  that  he  could  not 
come  out  to  us,  so  that  we  were  kept  tossing 
up  and  down  and  swinging  round  for  upwards 
of  four  hours,  till  nearly  everybody  was  ill, 
and  it  was  not  till  ten  o'clock  that  we  dropped 
anchor,  and  were  fairly  at  the  end  of  our 
voyage.  The  first  view  of  Alexandria  from 
the  sea  is  very  striking.  Situated  as  it  it»  on 
the  extreme  verge  of  the  Gulph  of  the  Niley 
the  land,  which  scarcely  rises  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean,  is  hardly  visible  till  our  feet  are 
actually  upon  it.  The  long  ranges  of  white 
houses  are  intermingled  with  the  surf  that 
breaks  upon  the  reef  wliich  protects  the  harbour. 
The  Pharos  and  a  few  columns  arc  visible, 
mixed  with  the  buildings  of  the  town,  and  to 
the  eastward  the  huge  pil*  of  the  Pasha's 
palace   appears  to    have   all  the  importance 
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which  its  occasional  occupation  by  the  de.-potic 
monarch  of  this  ancient  land  confers  upon  it. 

Wti  cannot  part  with  the  good  ship  Ripon 
without  a  passing  tribute  to  her  commander 
and  officers.  Captain  Moresby  is  the  type  of 
what  the  commander  of  every  British  ship 
ought  to  be — skilful,  energetic,  and  decisive  in 
everything  connected  with  the  management  of 


the  vessel,  and  kind  and  cordial  to  all  whose 
lives  and  comfort  were  entrusted  to  hivS  care. 
Among  all  the  passengers  on  board  there  was 
but  one  feeling  towards  him  and  the  other 
officers  who  so  well  fulfilled  their  duties,  and 
did  everything  that  could  make  a  sea  voyage 
not  merely  endurable,  but  an  event  to  be  looked 
back  upon  with  satisfaction  and  pleasure. 


THE    CHANGES    AT    NEW    SHEFFIELD. 

By  Miss  H.  M.  Rathbone. 


It  is  a  truth  often  taught  in  our  schools  that  all 
things  work  together  for  good;   or,  in  other 
words,  that  our  Creator  has  so  constituted  us 
that  if  we   only  fulfilled  His  commands,   we 
should  find  every  created  thing  and  person  had 
some  office  to  perform,  which  contributed  to  the 
general  welfare  of  mankind.     But  though  we 
constantly  preach  this  doctrine,  experience  fre- 
quently shows  us  how  little  we  actually  realise 
the  beautiful  adaptation  of  every  individual  to 
the  work  which  he  has  to  do ;  and  I  much 
doubt  whether  any  one  is  thoroughly  aware  of 
the  quiet  but  important  part  which  women  per- 
form in  life,   who   has  not  been  placed,  for  a 
time,  where  there  are  none  of  the  gentler  sex 
within  reach.     Such  was  my  lot  when  I  first 
went  out,  as  a  settler,  to  one  of  the  wildest  and 
richest  parts  of  Australia.     The   land  in  this 
district  was  so  fertile  that  many  emigrants  had 
fixed  themselves  in  its   neighbourhood,    and 
found  there  was  no  lack  of  fellow-countrymen 
amongst  them   who   were  making  plenty  of 
money,  and  who  might  have  easily  enjoyed  the 
comforts  of  existence  in   abundance.     I  well 
remember  my  first  introduction  to  the  colony, 
after  a  long  day's  wearisome  journey  through  the 
bush.     Gilbert  Henderson,  an  old  schoolfellow, 
had  invited   me  to  come  to  his  house  imme- 
diately on  my  arrival,  and  as  he  had  told  me  in 
his  letters  that  he  was  realising  a  net  income 
of  three   hundred  a  year,   I  was  not  a  little 
astonished  at  the  condition  in  which  he  was 
living.     He  was  absent  when  I  rode  up  to  his 
wooden  house,  and  as  no  domestic  appeared  I 
fastened  up  my  horse  in  a  large  enclosure  al- 
most filled  with  ricks  of  corn  and  hay;  and  find- 
ing no  shelter  for  him,  I  flung  my  travelling 
cloak  over  his  back,  and  then  sought  Hender- 
son's  abode.     To  describe  the  scene  of  dirt  and 
confusion  which  its  interior  presented  would 
be  impossible ;  such  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of 
articles  in  one  apartment  I  never  before  wit- 
nessed.    Farming  implements,  hunting  appa- 
ratus, a  large  iron  pot,  which  looked  as  if  used 
for  the  swine  as  well  as  my  friend,  three  or  four 
rough  stools,  un  axe,  a  bundle  of  newspapers,  a 
tin   kettle,  logs  of  wood,  and  faggots  on  the 
hearth,  and  no  fire-irons  save  a  rusty  poker,  a 
roll  of  bedding  and  parcels  of  seeds  were  all 


scattered  over  the  unswept  and  uneven  floor, 
and  everything  looked  desolate  enough.     Pre- 
sently the  sound   of  men's  voices  told  of  the 
approach  of  living  beings,  and  soon  my  old 
schoolfellow  entered,    followed  by  two    men, 
who  all  looked  like  wild  animals  of  the  baboon 
tribe,  who   had  dressed  themselves  from  the 
contents  of  an  Israelite's  stock  of  cast-off  gar- 
ments.    Such  masses  of  tangled  hair  and  long 
grizzled  beards,  such  complexions,  which  bore 
no  traces  of  soap  having  been  used  in  their  be- 
half for  at  least  six  months,  yet  such  healthy, 
stalwart,  brown,   hearty-looking  beings,  were 
never  seen  in  Europe.    Warm  was  the  uncouth 
welcome  which  I  then  received.   One  man  piled 
up  the  fuel  and  kindled  a  fire,  while  another 
got  out  a  gridiron  and  eggs,  and  filled  the  kettle, 
and  Henderson  made  me  sit  down,  while  he 
asked  all  sorts  of  questions   about  the   mother 
country,  in  the  intervals  of  wiping  a  knife  on 
his  coat-tail,  preparatory  to  cutting  the  bread, 
of  getting  out  a  battered  Britannia  metal  tea- 
pot,  and  offering  me   a  cup  of  home-brewed 
beer.     The  hands  of  all  were  blackened  with 
the  various  occupations  in  which  they  had  been 
engaged,  but  victuals  and  consumers  were  on  a 
par  in  this  respect,  and  when  the  water  boiled 
and  the  eggs  were  fried,  we  set  to  work  like 
so  many  savages,  our  fingers  serving  instead 
of  forks,  and  two  spoons   forming  the  whole 
allowance  for  the  party  of  that  article.     We 
spent  the  evening  in  talking  over  the  state  of 
the   colony  and  of  my  future   prospects,   ray 
friend  kindly  inviting  me  to  take  up  my  abode 
with  him  for  a  spell,  until  I  could  knock  up  a 
roof  for  myself  on  my  own  section  of  land.    As 
no  other  lodgings  were  to  be  had,  I  accepted 
this  hospitable  offer,  devoutly  hoping  I  should 
not  long  be  condemned  to  dwell  in  such  a  pan- 
demonium ;  but,  alas  !  what  man  shall  dare  to 
predict  bis  future  proceedings  when  deprived  of 
women's  society?     I  could  not  help  expressing 
my  fears  to  Henderson  that  his  business  was 
not  doing  so  well  as  it  had  done  the  previous 
year ;  he  seemed  surprised  at  my  remark,  and 
with  some  hesitation  I  ventured  to  hint  at  the 
aspect  of  things  about  him  as  having  given  rise 
to  this  idea.     He  then  laughed  heartily,  and 
told  me  no  one  had  leisure  to  attend  to  appear- 
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ances  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  prophe- 
sied I  should  soon  be  as  bad  as  the  rest. 
The  next  day  did  indeed  convince  me  that  liis 
accommodations  were  in  no  respect  inferior  to 
tliose  of  the  other  settlers,  as  well  as  of  the 
fact  that  his  friends  and  neighbours  were  most 
of  them  earning  sufficient  to  have  enabled 
them,  had  they  so  chosen,  to  live  like  gentle- 
men. Nothing  could  exceed  the  hospitality  of 
the  whole  district ;  and  ray  time  sped  as  plea- 
santly as  rapidly  while  I  was  building  my  cot- 
tage, fencing  my  land,  and  drilling  my  stock. 
Ere  another  month  had  elapsed  my  outward 
man  presented  a  fac-slmile  of  that  of  my  ac- 
quaintances ;  and  I  had  learned  to  consider 
that  a  blanket  and  kettle,  with  mutton,  pota- 
toes, and  fuel  ad  libitum,  were  quite  sufficient 
for  any  reasonable  person's  comfort.  I  was 
too  busy  to  miss  former  luxuries,  or  to  care 
much  for  the  disorder  and  confusion  in  whicli 
we  all  lived  ;  but  there  were  times  when  1  se- 
verely felt  the  absence  of  the  pleasures  of  re- 
fined society,  and  I  used  to  sigh  deeply  when 
memory  recalled  the  past  delights  of  associ- 
ation with  ladies,  and  of  my  gentle  sisters, 
whose  remembrance  was  associated  with  every- 
thing that  was  feminine  and  graceful. 

Six  months  passed  over,  and  we  were  long- 
ing intensely  to  receive  news  from  Europe, 
which  we  had  been  unusually  long  without, 
when  Henderson  took  leave  of  us  for  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks,  in  order  to  visit  Sydney, 
and,  as  he  privately  informed  me,  to  bring 
back  a  wife,  if  he  could  persuade  the  young 
girl  to  whom  he  had  been  long  engaged  to  ac- 
company him,  I  forget  whether  I  have  said 
that  not  one  of  the  female  sex  resided  within 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  our  settlement ; 
but  such  being  the  case,  you  may  fancy  the 
excitement  which  this  communication  caused 
in  me.  I  almost  felt  as  if  I  was  going  to  meet 
some  relative,  when,  four  weeks  after  Hender- 
son's departure,  a  neighbour,  one  afternoon, 
told  me  of  his  return  the  previous  evening; 
and  I  immediately  resolved  to  pay  him  a  visit 
as  soon  as  sunset  should  release  me  from 
labour,  A  violent  cold,  however,  which  fol- 
lowed a  fever,  brought  on  by  an  accident 
which  befel  me  when  walking  home,  pre- 
vented my  fulfilling  this  scheme ;  and,  con- 
fining me  to  bed,  a  week  elapsed  before 
J  was  able  to  see  my  friend's  new  wife.  He 
had  called  several  times  himself,  during  this 
interval,  to  see  how  I  was  going  on,  and  each 
time  I  could  perceive  an  alteration  for  the 
better  in  his  personal  appearance.  He  had 
began  to  shave  regularly,  his  hair  was  cut,  and 
his  fine  manly  countenance  showed  to  much 
greater  advantage  now  that  a  morning  toilet 
had  evidently  been  duly  performed ;  no  rents 
could  now  be  perceived  in  his  clothing,  which 
had  assumed  a  well-brushed  look  that  told  me 
a  new  reign  had  commenced  in  our  little  world — 
New  Sheflield.     But  the  first  day  on  which  I 


was  well  enough  to  quit  my  rugs,  and  to  sit  up 
for  a  short  time,  he  brought  Mrs.  Henderson 
to  call  on  me.     I  was  too  weak  to  stand,  and 
felt  so  ashamed  to  see  her  enter  such  a  hole, 
that  I  could  have  cried  with  vexation  ;  but  she 
spoke  to  me  as  kindly  and  courteously  as  if 
everything   had   been    in   gala   trim    for   her 
reception,   and  after   some   conversation    had 
pasi^cd  she  went  away,  saying  she  would  come 
again  when  I  should  have  had  time  to  rest.     I 
did  not  know  what  she  meant,  but  I  do  know 
that  the  moment  she  disappeared  I  got  out  my 
little  shaving  glass,  and,  now  greatly  shocked 
at  the  figure  it  presented,  I  set  to  work  to 
rectify   the   worst   parts    of    my    appearance. 
While  so  engaged  an  hour  sli])ped  away,  and  1 
was  startled  by  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  at 
seeing   IMrs.  Henderson   come  in   again.     She 
took   no  notice   of  my  occupation,    and   only 
stayed   long  enough   to   set  down    something 
which  she  had  brought,  she  said,  for  me,  in 
hopes  it  would  do  me  good,  and  then  she  once 
more  departed.    Much  amazed,  I  beheld  a  turn- 
out on  my  table  such  as  I  had  never  seen  since 
my  arrival  at   New  Sheffield.     On  one  of  the 
large  wooden  platters  which  we  made  use  of 
for  potato-dishes  was  a  very  white  little  cloth, 
and  upon  it  stood  a  covered  cup,  filled  with 
the  nicest,  hot  test,  and  most  delicately-flavoured 
broth,  while  a  bright  tea-spoon,  which  felt  sin- 
gularly clean  and  pleasant  to  the  touch,  seemed 
to  invite  me  to  partake  of  this  welcome  treat  to 
an  invalid.     A  few  days  later  I  went  to  thank 
the  kind  friend  who  had  thus  thought  of  my 
comfort,  and   such  was  the   transformation  I 
then  beheld,  I  could  hardly  believe  that  Hen- 
derson had  not  taken  another  house.     I  was 
too  bewildered  to  talk  much ;  and  that  evening's 
intercourse  with  Mrs.  Henderson  filled  me  with 
yearnings  for  the   sweet   companionship  of  a 
wife,  and   the   conveniences   of  civilised   life, 
which  were  never  again  satisfied  until  I  had 
acquired   both.      When    I    retired    to  rest  I 
dreamed  of  music  all  the  night  long,  so  vivid 
was  the  impression  which  had  been  made  on 
ray    ear  and  fancy  by   the   gentle   and    un- 
accustomed tones  of  a  woman's  voice.      The 
following  morning  I  applied  to  the  only  man 
amongst  us  who  dealt  in  stores  of  any  kind,  to 
see  if  he  could  furnish  me  with  some  soap  and 
a  few  cups  and  plates ;  but  he  laughed  in  my 
face  as  he  told  me  he  had  disposed  of  all  his 
store  within  three  days  of  Mrs.  Henderson's 
arrival,  and  he  calculated  it  would  be  a  fort- 
night yet  before  a  fresli  stock  could  come  from 
Sydney.     I  then  asked  for  brushes  of  various 
kinds,  but  met  with  no  greater  success ;  and 
while  I  was  talking  to  the  storekeeper,  two  of 
ray  acquaintances  came  in,  who  gravely  asked 
him  if   he  would  undertake  to  engage  wives 
for  them  upon  their  promising  to  pay  all  their 
expenses  from  Sydney  to  New  Sheffield,  and  to 
marry  tliem  at  once  upon  their  arnval.     Do 
not  tliink  I  am  telling  you  a  traveller's  tale. 
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This  application  was  made  in  simple  earnest, 
and  though  the  •.>»  der  could  not  exactly  be 
executed  as  the  young  men  proposed,  I  can 
assure  ray  readers  an  arrangement  somewhat 
similar  was  actually  concluaed  before  these 
new  sort  of  customers  left  the  store  that  day. 
Such  a  mode  of  proceeding  did  not  suit  tne,  how- 
ever, and  I  should  probably  have  contrived  to 
take  a  journey  to  Sydney  before  long  on  this 
errand  had  not  a  sister  of  Mrs,  Henderson's 
arrived  soon  afterwards,  with  whom  I  fell  in 
love  at  first  sight.  I  am  now  a  married  man, 
as  are  many  of  my  friends,  and  the  demand  is 
5till  as  brisk  as  on  Mrs.  Henderson's  arrival 
for  soap,  brushes,  chairs,    table-linen,    china, 


j  glass,  spoons,  and  carpets.  The  change  effected"' 
j  by  Henderson's  very  superior  wife,  even  before 
I  anyone  else  had  married,  was  magical,  indeed, 
to  witness.  The  district  appeared  to  have  ad- 
vanced fifty  years  in  civilisation  in  less  than 
six  months.  Cleanliness  now  reigns  paramount 
in  places  which  once  owned  no  sway  except 
those  of  dirt  and  disorder ;  and  to  all  of  my 
fellow-countrymen  in  England  who  do  not 
value  their  wives  as  they  ought  to  do,  I  would 
recommend  them  to  leave  their  better-halves 
behind  them,  and  advise  them  to  spend  twelve 
months  in  a  distant  settlement,  where  there 
are  no  women  to  be  met  with  for  love  or 
money. 


JUVENILE    CABINET. 


PARSIEll  BLAKE'S   PIRST   LESSON. 

When  I  first  went  to  live  up  at  the 
Orange,  Farmer  Blake  took  me  intc  the 
fields  to  talk  to  me.  I  was  then  young,  but 
quite  old  snough  to  understand  what  he  said 

*'  My  lad,"  said  the  farmer,  '*  if  you  are 
to  learn  farming,  and  we  are  to  go  on  tidily 
together,  either  I  must  teach  you  or  you 
must  teach  me.  Now,  as  I  happen  to  know- 
more  than  you,  it  will  be  but  reasonable  that 
I  should  take  the  lead,  and  it  will  be  time 
-enough  when  you  are  the  wiser  of  the  two  to 
alter  the  plan." 

Farmer  Blake  said  this  in  a  kind  tone  of 
voice, but  the  firmness  v/ith  which  he  spoke 
convinced  me  at  once  that  his  word  was  to 
be  a  law. 

"  You  have  picked  up  a  little  knowledge 
at  the  school-house,"  said  he,  *•  and  now  you 
must  try  to  pick  up  a  little  at  the  Grange 
Farm.  The  first  lesson  that  I  will  give  you 
to  learn  is  this — a  little  at  a  time  and  go  oti. 
Almost  all  great  things  are  done  on  this 
principle.  The  rain  from  the  skies  comes 
down  in  Utile  drops,  and  the  snow  comes 
down  in  little  flakes  ;  yet  both  of  them,  by 
going  on,  cover  the  face  of  the  ground." 

*'  Look  here,"  said  Farmer  Blake,  stop- 
ping at  a  bush,  on  which  a  spider  was 
weaving  his  wed,  *'  see  how  the  little 
creature  is  employed.  First  he  fastens  one 
line,  and  then  another,  without  wasting 
his  time  by  idling  between,  and  it  will  not 
be  very  long,  I  am  thinking,  before  he 
catches  his  fly.  The  weaving  spider  is  fol- 
lowing the  rule — a  little  at  a  time  and 
goon.^^ 

What  Farmer  Blake  said  appeared  so  very 
clear  to  me,  that  I  v/ondered  the  same  thing 
had  not  occurred  before.  But  the  farmer 
determined  to  impress  his  first  lesson  deeply 
in  my  mind. 

On  turning  round  a  corner  we  came  sud- 
denly upon  a  woodman,  who  was  felling  an 
elm  tree,  and  the  dry  chips  flew  around  him 


as  he  dealt  his  lusty  strokes  with  his  axe. 
*'  Oh,"  thought  I,  "  the  farmer  will  be  at  i^^e 
again,  about  his  first  lesson  ;"  but  no,  not  a 
word  did  he  speak.  I  saw,  however,  that  1 
his  eye  was  now  and  then  fixed  upon  me.  1 
Though  the  woodman  did  not  appear  to  get 
on  very  fast,  yet,  by  repeated  strokes,  he 
m.ade  a  great  gash  more  than  half  way 
through  the  trunk  of  the  tree  •  a,nd  not 
long  after  down  came  the  elm  with  a  loud 
crash. 

Farmer  Blake  walked  on  in  silence,  and  I 
was  silent  too,  when  suddenly  he  said  to  me, 
•'  Well,  my  lad,  what  are  you  thinking  of?" 
*'  I  was  thinking  sir,"  said  I,  "  that  the 
v/oodman  has  brought  down  the  tree  by 
doing  a  little  at  a  time  and  going  on.*'—- 
*'  Just  as  I  expected,"  he  replied;  **  and 
now  I  see  that  you  have  learned  my  first 
lesson." 

When  left  to  myself  I  thought  over  every 
word  that  Farmer  Blake  had  spoken,  and 
felt  sure  not  only  that  he  was  the  wisest  man 
I  knew,  but  also  that  I  could  not  do  a  better 
thing  than  attend  to  his  remarks.  In  the 
course  of  that  day  I  could  hardly  look 
around  without  seeing  some  object  which 
brought  before  me  Farmer  Blake's  first 
lesson.  A  bricklayer  was  building  a  wall 
near  a  cottage  ;  a  shepherd,  with  his  crook, 
was  climbing  a  high  hill ;  and  two  men  were 
filling  a  cart  with  gravel.  By  laying  a  brick 
at  a  time  and  going  on,  the  bricklayer  would 
build  the  wall ;  by  taking  a  step  at  a  time 
and  going  on,  the  shepherd  will  get  to  the 
top  of  the  hill ;  and  by  throwing  a  spadeful- 
at  a  time,  and  going  on,  the  cart  would  be 
filled. 

I  know  that  Farmer  Blake,  in  teaching 
me  his  first  lesson,  intended  to  apply  it 
especially  to  farming;  but  I  have  learned 
to  apply  it  to  other  things.  Thousands 
would  have  been  benefited  had  they  under- 
stood and  practised  the  lesson  with  humility 
—a  little  at  a  time  and  go  on. 


AND    FAMILY    INSTRUCTOR. 
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WORKIXG  MAN\S  GARDEN. 


For  the  Third  and  Fourth  Weeks  in  March. 
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JjH  weather  is  usually  variable,  and 
fore,  if  the  garden  is  rot  regularly 
(ied  to  on  all  dry  days,  there  Avill  be  a 
short-coming  in  summer,  when  we 
have  an  abundance  of  vegetables 
fruits.  First,  dig  up  all  unoccupied 
id,  allowing  those  beds  which  are  not 
idiately  required  to  remain  rough  ;  but 
hing  up  carefully  and  raking  all  those 
jiicV.  it  is  intended  to  sow  seeds  or  set 
(g  plants.  In  light  dry  soil  it  will  be 
llvantage  to  occupy  the  ground  as  soon 
wsible ;  but  where  the  ground  is  of  a 
[y  nature,  or  cold,  or  wet,  it  is  better  to 
;  remain  till  the  close  of  the  month,  or 
till  April. 

SEEDS   TO   BE   SOWN. 

the  seeds  of  savoys  and  white  and 

sabbages  on  a  bed  of  light  earth,  for 

winter's  use. 

^won  dry  soil  parsnips,  carrots,  onions, 

J,  and  beet.     Sow  in  moist  soil  parsley, 

Ivil,  marigolds,  and  spinach. 


flEGETABLES  TO  BE  TRANSPLANTED. 

Bttuce    plants  which   have    stood    the 

Iter  in  warm  borders  must  now  be  planted 

beds,   otherwise   they  will    draw    up 

k»  and  particularly  if  they  are  under  the 

liter  of  a  wall  or  hedge. 

auliflower  plants  must  also  be  removed 

In  the  borders,  and  any  which  are  under 

or  hand-glasses  should  have  fresh  earth 

ed  to  their  stems,  and  in  mild  dry  wea- 

Ir    they    should    be    left    without    any 

(ering. 

PEAS   AND   BEANS. 

l^uU  supplies  of  the  Windsor,  Toker,  and 
bdwich  beans  should  now  be  sown,  and 
0  the  long-podded,  which  is  a  most  pro- 
c  bearer.  The  green  dwarf  imperial 
lirrow-fat  peas  should  be  sown  in  an  open 
uation,  away  from  the  shade  and  drip  of 
;es  ;  and  any  peas  sown  last  month,  and 
lich  are  now  above  ground,  should  be 
vered  to  within  an  inch  of  their  full 
ight. 

I^ANTS   AND   ROOTS   TO   BE     SLIPPED     AND 
PARTED. 

Slip  and  plant  pennyroyal,  savory,  sage, 
•semary,  hyssop,  thyme,  and  any  other 
romatic  plants  which  are  now  beginning  to 
loot.  Divide  the  roots  of  mint,  worm- 
ood,  and  other  plants  which  annually  die 
own,  and  plant  them  in  fresh  beds. 

Scuffle  and  clean  the  gravel  walks,  and 
ome  to  the  pruit  trees  to  see  what  they 
equire. 

Finish  pruning  them,  and  as  soon  as  pos- 


sible complete  the  nailing  up  of  the  wall- 
trees,  for  their  buds  by  this  time  are  very 
turgid  and  in  danger  of  being  injured  in 
the  process  of  nailing.  When  this  is  done 
dig  about  the  roots,  and  if  the  weather  is 
frosty,  lay  mats  or  litter  round  the  trees  at 
night. 

This  is  the  principal  month  for  grafting 
most  sorts  of  fruit  trees,  beginning  with 
the  early  kinds — that  is,  such  as  come  first 
into  blossom,  and  ending  with  apple  trees, 
which  always  come  last. 

Strawberries  should  have  fresh  earth 
put  round  them,  be  freed  from  weeds,  and 
have  their  strings  pulled  off. 

Raspberries  should  be  dug  about,  and 
all  the  weeds  removed. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants  must 
also  have  the  ground  around  them  loosened 
and  cleaned :  this  strengthens  the  shoots 
and  buds,  and  increases  the  quantity  of 
fruit. 

The  Flowers  next  require  attention. 
Stir  the  earth  of  the  beds  and  borders  with 
a  narrow  trowel,  and  then  rake  them  over 
neatly.  Be  careful,  however,  not  to  injure 
the  roots,  nor  the  buds  which  are  now 
bursting  up  through  the  ground  in  all  their 
fresh  loveliness. 

Transplant  most  sorts  of  fibrous-rooted 
plants  :  for  instance,  sweetwilliams,  pinks, 
rose-campions,  lychnises,  asters,  golden- 
rod,  Canterbury-bells,  peach-leaved  bell- 
flower,  P^rench  honeysuckle,  daisies,  chry- 
santhemums, speedwell,  columbines,  hepa- 
ticas,  paxinellas,  ragged-robin,  and  many 
others  of  a  like  kind. 

Plant  some  roots  of  common  double 
anemonies. 

Sow  tender  annuals  in  pots,  and  some  of 
the  hardy  kinds  in  borders  and  warm  beds. 

The  Flowers  now  in  bloav,  in  gar- 
dens which  have  been  moderately  attended 
to,  are,  double  snowdrop,  large  early  snow- 
drop, Persian  iris,  narcissuses,  daffodils, 
early  tulips,  hyacinths,  spring  cyclamen, 
crown  imperials,  violets,  hepaticas,  wall- 
flowers, alyssum,  perennial  fumitory,  prim- 
roses, daisies,  auriculus,  pansies,  helebores, 
rose-root,  and  yellow-star  flower. 


As  an  agreeable  variety  to  the  pasfes  en- 
titled ♦*  The  Working  Man's  Garden,"  and 
yet  as  being  closely  connected  with  the 
subject  of  them,  it  has  occurred  to  us  to 
give  to  our  readers,  at  the  close  of  each 
week's  practical  instructions,  the  history  of 
the  introduction  into  our  country  of  some 
well-known  vegetable,  and,  accordingly,  we 
have  this  week  made  choice  of  the  cabbage. 
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Many   of  our   readers,    doubtless,   have 
been  to  the  sea-shore,  and,  it  is  probable, 
may   have  observed,   when   there,  a   plant 
mth  sea-green  leaves,   and  flowers  like  a 
charlock.     This  plant  is  called  "  Brassica 
Oleracea,"  and  from  it  have  sprung  all  the 
varieties  of  cabbage  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, including,  of  course,  white  and 
red  cabbage,  cauliflowers,  savoys,  and  Brus- 
sels sprouts.     Tliis  plant  was  cultivated  by 
the  Romans,  before  our  ancestors  knew  any- 
thing of  its  value,  and  was  by  them  intro- 
duced into  the  gardens  of  ancient  Britain, 
under  the  name  of  "  kale."     The  Saxons, 
who  were  the  successors  of  the  Romans  in 
the  unwelcome  occupation  of  our  island,  so 
highly-esteemed  the   succulent   vegetable, 
that  they  gave  to  the  month  of  February, 
which   they    had    previously    called    "  sol 
monath,"  the  name  of  "  sprout  kale,"  be- 
cause the  sprouts  and  old  stalks  are  in  that 
month  fit  for  use. 

Fifteen  hundred  years  after  this  period 
the  soldiers  of  Cromwell  brought  kale  plants 
into  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  the  latter 
country  their  cultivation  was  for  many 
years  neglected,  but  in  the  former  they  be- 
came at  once  a  favourite,  and  were  made 
the  principal  ingredient  in  a  sort  of  soup, 
which  is  still  considered  as  a  national  dish, 
and  is  well  known  as  "  the  kale  brose." 

The  kale,  or  description  of  cabbage  which 
we  have  heretofore  alluded  to,  is  that  which 
is  usually  called  "  borecole,"  or  **  cole- 
wort;"  the  latter  has  curly  leaves,  and  is 
divided  into  two  varieties,  the  green  and 
purple  ;  the  former  is  the  real  •*  Scotch 
kale." 

In  the  vale  of  Aricia  kale  grew  to  an  im- 
mense size,  being  described  as  ''  having  an 
exceedingly  great  head,  and  an  infinite 
number  of  leaves,  which  gather  round  and 
close  together."  This  variety  found  its 
way  into  France,  and  at  length,  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  brought  into 
England  —  about  sixteen    hundred  years 


)le' 
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after   the  first  introduction  of  kale  b 
Romans.     A  celebrated  gardener  and 
tanist,  who  lived  at  that  time,  and  recei 
a  plant  of  it,  thus  wrote  of  it:  '*  Swo! 
colcwort,  of  all  others,  is  the  strangest, 
which  I  received  from  a  worshipful  mere 
of  London,   Master    Nicholas    Lete, 
brought  the   seed   out   of  France,  wh 
greatly  in  love  with  rare  and  fair  flo 
and  plants ;  having    a  servant  at   Alep' 
and  in  many  other   countries ;    for   w 
myself  and  likewise  the  whole  land  are  m' 
bounden    unto."      This    same   individ 
whose   name  was    Gerard,   received    so 
"  rape-cole  "  seed  from  Italy,  and  in  writ! 
of  it  recommended  that  it  should  be  '*  ca 
fully  set  and  sown  as  musk,  melons,  an 
cucumbers."     At  present  rape-cole  is  14''^ 
hardiest   variety  with    which   we    are   a  ^^^^ 
quainted.  i  d^-' 

Cauliflower  and  brocoli  is  a  delica  fkol 
variety  of  the  "  brassica,"  and  was  broug;  ^s 
to  England,  in  1509,  from  Cyprus,  where  |^y 
attained  to  great  perfection.  For  nearly]  .i^ 
century  afterwards  it  was  found  only  in  tl  * 
gardens  of  the  opulent,  but  then  it  was  cij  J^^ 
tivated  by  those  who  brought  vegetables  t  ^^^ 
market,  and  was  sold  at  one  shilling  an«  ^ 
sixpence  a  head.  ite 

The  large  compact  heads  of  brassica  uti 
which  are  commonly  called  "  cabbage,'  \m\ 
reached  us  from  Holland,  and  for  a  \o^  ;^,^ 
time  all  that  we  consumed  of  it  was  oh  ^^i^^ 
tained  from  that  country;  but  at  leng.S  ^m^ 
Sir  Anthony  Ashley  discovered  that  i  v. 
possess  it  in  abundance  it  was  only  necei 
sary  to  allow  some  of  the  varieties  which  -^^^ 


had  been  in  the  habit  of  cultivating,  U 
stand  a  sufficient  time  to  allow  of  thei 
leaves  folding  and  gathering  into  heads. 
To  commemorate  this  discovery,  which, 
though  seemingly  an  humble  one,  proved  ^ 
national  blessing,  there  was  a  cabbage 
sculptured  on  his  monument  at  Wimbourne, 
in  Dorsetshire. 
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Good  Nature. — One  cannot  imagine  any  quality  of  the  human  mind  whence  greatei 
advantages  can  arise  to  society  than  good  nature,  seeing  that  man  is  a  social  being,  nol 
made  for  solitude,  but  conversation.  Good  nature  not  only  lessens  the  soriows  of  life, 
but  increases  its  comforts.  It  is  more  agreeable  than  beauty,  or  even  wit.  It  gives  a 
pleasing  expression  to  the  countenance,  and  induces  a  multitude  of  the  most  amiable 
observations.  It  is,  indeed,  the  origin  of  all  society.  Were  it  not  for  good  nature, 
men  could  not  exist  together,  nor  hold  intercourse  with  one  another.  Good  nature  is 
an  apitude  of  the  mind,  on  which  objects  act  in  an  inexplicable  way,  and  which  discovers 
itself  in  universal  benevolence  to  the  whole  creation.  In  it  lies  the  foundation  of  all 
generous  feeling  to  our  neighbours,  and  sympathy  with  every  member  of  the  human 
family.  It  is  a  portion  of  that  love  which  is  the  attraction  of  the  mental  universe.  It 
possesses  a  power,  the  progression  of  which  will  gradually  banish  slavery,  tyranny,  war, 
disease,  and  vice,  from  the  vital  world,  and  unite  mankind  in  one  great  brother- 
hood. 
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THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 


^l^gestJiE  great  plan  of  registration  we  have  announced  in  our  recent  numbers  lias 
ready  been  commenced.  The  distribution  of  the  forms  for  filling  up  is  rapidly 
ogressing  ;    and  before  these  remarks  reach  the  eyes  of  our  readers,  a  consider- 

lir  sij'le  portion  of  this  part  of  the  work  will  have  been  accomplished.  Up  to  this 
ne  accommodation  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  our  Office  to  the  extent 
five  hundred  beds  and  upwards.  In  short,  the  start  havijig  now  been  fairly 
id  energetically  made  upon  a  systematic  and  well-matured  plan,  and  with  a 
•mpetent  body  of  agents  to  attend  to  all  its  departments,  the  arrangements, 
ider  the  general  superintendence  of  Mr.  M.  T.  Ilaymond,  will  proceed  with 
.6  utmost  de  spatch. 

We  may  add  that  the  project  has  not  only  received  the  unqualified  approval  of 
6  isljie  gentlemen  whom  we  have  already  announced  as  its  Patrons,  but  that  it  has 
ien  very  favourably  noticed  by  the  most  influential  sections  of  the  London  press, 
icluding  the  Morning  Chronicle^  the  Glohcy  the  Express^  and  other  leading  journals, 
ho  have  united  in  bearing  testimony  to  its  merits,  and  in  predicting  great  advan- 
ges  as  likely  to  result  from  it. 

Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  for  London  to  provide   a  fitting  welcome  to  the 
rking  men  of  England.     We  shall  continue  to  direct  our  attention  to  such  points 
JsA  occur  to  us  ;  and,  first  of  all,  we  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  upon  the  subject  of 
iJesBie  London  exhibitions.      The  Crystal  Palace  will  be  the  great  sight,  but  not  the 
I  af|nly  sight,  our  visitors  will  be  anxious  to  see  ;    and  we  hope  to  find  a  spirit  of 
berality  generally  pervading  the  arrangements  made  by  the  directors  of  such  insti- 
tions   as   the   Colosseum,    Zoological   Gardens,   &c.   &c.     The  latter  establish- 
ment is  accustomed  on  Monday  to  reduce  its  usual  charge  of  admission  from  Is.  to 
d.,  to  afibrd  an  opportunity  to  the  artisans  of  the  Metropolis  and  their  families  to 
^*  dtness  its  interesting  illustrations  of  the  animal  world.      The  practice  is  worthy  of 
U  commendation  ;    but  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  some  extension  or  modification  of 
his  arrangement  during  the  period  of  the  Exhibition.  May  not  the  gates  be  opened 
wo  or  three  days  in  each  week  at  the  reduced  charge  ?     Monday  might  continue  to 
>e  devoted,  as  now,  to  the  London  visitors,  and,  say  Friday,  added  for  the  conve- 
lience  of  those  from  the  country.     As  far  as  these  last  are  concerned,  the  privilege 
>f  cheap  entrance  on  Monday  would  be  quite  nugatory.     That  day  will  be  occu- 
)ied  in  travelling,  and  before  the  second  Monday  comes  round,  home  will  have  been 
cached  again.    Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  are  three  out  of  the  four  days 
selected  for  the  shilling  admission  to  the  Hyde-park  show,  but  Friaay  would  be  at 
iberty.    The  higher  tariff  would  then  prevail  at  the  Exhibition.     The  leading  sight 
ATOuld  have  received  its  allotted  number  of  visits,  and  thousands,  before  journeying 
Dack  to  the  provinces,  would  gladly  wend  their  way,  if  facilities  were  offered  them,  to 
:he  Royal  Gardens  of  Regent's-park.     We  commend  these  considerations  to  the 
directors,  and  trust  that  a  hint  so  reasonable  in  every  way  will  receive  their  favour- 
able attention.     The  Colosseum  again  is   one  of  the  most  inviting  spectacles  in 
London ;  one  which  will  most  amply  repay  a  visit.   But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  expensive,  and  unless  in  the  event  of  some  special  arrangement,  it  will 
probably  be  seen  by  few  of  those  on  whose  behalf  we  are  speaking. 

Though  we  have  specified  the  Zoological  Gardens  and  the  Colosseum,  we 
do  so  in  no  invidious  sense.  There  are  numerous  others  whose  attractions 
vie  with  theirs — museums,  panoramas,  &c.  &c.  And  as  tastes  differ  in  different 
individuals,  we  have  no  doubt  public  patronage  will  be  very  widely  distributed. 
In  connection,  then,  with  all  the  innocent  and  rational  sights  and  amusemciits  of 
London,  we  contend  that  a  liberal  policy  will  prove  as  profitable  as  it  will  be  appro- 
priate ;  and  that  during  certain  days  of  the  week  the  doors  should  be  thrown  open 
to  the  public  at  a  charge  much  under  that  usually  enforced. 

We  shall  not  fail  to  take  the  most  fitting  opportunity  of  bringing  the  views  we 
have  now  urged  before  the  proper  authorities,  and  continue  to  give  our  sedulous 
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attention  to  everything  necessary  to  make  the  working  man's  trip  to  town  as 
ductive  as  possible  of  real  enjoyment  and  benefit,  without  inconvenience  or 
great  expense.         , 


The  Interior  Aspect. — The  nave  of 
the  builuing  when  furnished  will  be  a  mag- 
niticent  sight,  embellished  as  it  will  be 
with  the  rarest  and  most  remarkable  speci- 
mens from  each  of  the  thirty  sections  into 
which  the  whole  collection  has  been  classi- 
fied. Colossal  statues — great  fountains — a 
gigantic  telescope — pillars  of  granite  and 
coal — an  extraordinary  dome  of  glass  and 
iron,  cast  at  Coalbrook-dale,  and  forty  feet 
high — crystals  of  spermaceti  oil  as  repre- 
aenting  animal  substances,  and  which  cost 
their  exhibitor  £1,000 — crystals  of  alum 
several  feet  high — models  of  the  Britannia- 
bridge  and  of  the  great  Russian  chain - 
bridge  thrown  by  Vignolles  over  the 
Dnieper — a  model  of  the  glass  palace  itself — 
a  model  of  Chance's  lighthouse — a  display 
of  features  by  Adcock — a  clock  by  Dent — a 
trophy  of  silk  manufacture  from  Spitalfields, 
— such  are  among  the  objects  with  which 
the  western,  or  British,  half  of  the  lofty 
centre  aisle  is  to  be  adorned.  To  this  list 
will,  no  doubt,  yet  be  added  many  other  at- 
tractive contributions,  and  as  an  illustration 
of  the  desire  which  is  felt  to  concentrate 
on  this  point  the  most  remarkable  things 
in  the  country,  we  may  mention  that  a  hope 
is  entertained  that  the  section  of  precious 
stones  may  be  represented  here  by  JElunjeet 
Singh's  great  diamond — the  Kohinoor.  It 
is  intended  that  all  the  stalls  shall  be 
covered  with  red  cloth  or  pink  calico,  by 
which  means  not  only  will  the  unsightly 
wood-work  be  concealed,  but  a  warmth  of 
colouring  will  be  imparted  to  the  whole 
ground-area  of  the  building,  which,  com- 
bined with  the  great  mass  of  blue  overhead 
and  the  yellow  stripes  on  the  columns,  will 
produce  a  most  harmonious  and  brilliant 
efiect. 


The  Strength  of  the  Building. — 
This  vexed  question  has  at  length  been  set 
at  rest  by  actual  experiment.  The  pre- 
parations made  for  the  experiment  con- 
sisted of  the  construction  of  a  perfect  bay 
of  gallery,  with  its  floors,  binders,  girders, 
and  connecting  pieces,  in  every  respect 
complete,  and  similar  to  the  actual  gallery, 
supported  upon  four  points,  bedded  on 
temporary  foundations.  Kows  of  planks 
the  full  width  of  the  platform  led  up  to  it, 
and  down  from  it,  so  that  a  row  of  men  as 
wide  as  the  gallery  might  be  able  to  march 
up  and  down  in  close  column.  Three  hun- 
dred workmen  were  first  assembled  by  the 
contractors  and  allowed  to  cover  the  plat- 
form and  the    planks  connected  with  it. 
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They  were  then  compressed  into 
smallest  space  upon  which  they  c 
stand.  The  load  borne  on  the  planks 
presented  the  share  of  pressure  which  wo: 
be  produced  by  the  crowding  of  adjao 
bays  of  gallery.  The  amount  of  deflec 
produced  by  this  load  was  inapprecia 
The  men  then  walked  regularly  and  irl 
gularly,  and  ran  over  it.  The  elasticity 
the  floor,  allowing  play  to  the  timbers 
the  .  wrought  iron  work,  was  admira 
developed  by  this  test ;  and  it  became 
parent  that  this  quality  of  elasticity  was 
the  greatest  value  in  protecting  the  ca 
iron  girders  from  sudden  shock.  Th 
in  the  severest  test  which  could  possibly 
applied,  when  the  men,  standing  closet 
packed  together  continued  jumping  simi£ 
taneously  for  several  minutes,  although  j|rjoiii 
the  regular  vibrations  of  the  floor  the  bindei  jiinai 
played  up  and  down,  the  extreme  deflectiQ  ^;  ^' 
of  any  of  the  girders  did  not  exceed  ond  ^  j"' 
fourth  of  an  inch.  As  the  contractors'  m€  "*'JJ 
were  unable  to  keep  military  time  in  the:  pjj,^' 
step,  and  it  was  considered  desirable  t  ovemf 
ascertain  the  efl"ect  of  perfectly  reguli  i-la 
oscillations,  the  whole  of  the  corps  of  lioyj  itlie^ 
Sappers  and  Miners  on  the  ground,  setUf" 
close  columns,  were  marched  several  tim* 
over  and  around  the  bays,  and  were  final] 
made  to  mark  time  in  the  most  trying  mai 
ner.  With  the  result  of  this  last  test  tt 
eminent  scientific  men  present  expressc 
themselves  highly  gratified,  observing  th 
while  at  the  climax  of  vibration  the  motio 
did  not  exceed  that  common  in  ordinal 
London  houses  at  evening  parties, 
minute  examination  of  the  platform,  mac 
immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  e; 
periments,  showed  that  lio  part  of  the  coi 
struction  had  in  any  way  sutfered  injury. 
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We  learn  from  Malta  that  a  costly  marb  plyii 
table  has  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Da  stre 
manin,  of  Strada  Levante,  for  the  ExhJ?*"'' 
bition.  It  is  a  most  elaborate  piece  i 
work,  and  evinces  great  skill  and  industr 
We  hear  that  fifteen  cases  of  articles  fro; 
Greece  are  on  their  way  to  Southampto] 
An  Albanian  dress,  worth  2,000  dols.,'  i 
the  preparation  of  which  fifty  persous  wei 
occupied  for  three  months,  is  oi^e  of  tl 
objects  most  highly  spoken  of. 
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The  Manchester  Guardian  publishes  s< 
veral  estimates,  drawn  up  with  great  car' 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  Exhibition,  supposin 
it  to  be  open  six  months.  The  highest  e 
timate  is  £769,600 ;  the  lowest,  £617,000. 
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L.  (Portsea.)— You  had  better  apply  to  the 
;utive  Committee,  Exhibition  Building, 
e-park.  , 

B.  C. — All  packag^ei  arriving^  without  the 
8sary  pass  or  authority  from  the  Foreign 
mittees  are  necessarily  refused.  All  persons 
emed  should  take  care  that  proper  documents 
mpany  their  goods. 

Visitor. — Admission  may  be  obtained  gra- 

usly  to   the   following  Exhibitions  :—Anti- 

an   Museum,   Guildhall,   daily;    Ashburton 

ection,   Piccadilly,  daily;    Asiatic   Museum, 

V  Burlington-street,  Monday,  Wednesday, and 

lay;  Botanic  Gardens,  Chelsea,  daily  ;  Botanic 

dens,   Regent's-park ;    College   of  Surgeons' 

seum,    Monday,  Tuesday,    Wednesday,   and 

irsday;  Dulwich  Gallery,  Monday,  Tuesday, 

'•dnesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday ;'Entomo- 

ical   Museum,    Bond-street,   Tuesday;   Gros- 

or    Gallery,   Upper   Grosvenor-street,   daily; 

irticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick,   daily  ;  Hun- 

lian    Museum,    College  of    Surgeons,    daily  ; 

inaean  Collections,  Soho-square,  daily  ;  Royal 

titution    Museum,    Albemarle-street,  .  daily  ; 

ited  Service    Museum,   Scotland-yard,  daily  ; 

John  Soane's  Museum,  Tuesday  and  Friday  ; 

xman's  Hall  and  the  Museum,  University  Col- 

e;  Museum  of  King's  College;  Royal  Veteri- 

•y    College    Museum ;    Antiquarian    Society's 

iseum,    Somerset-house;    Geological  Society, 

merset-house. 

Philanthropist.— A  meeting  to  advocate  the 
)vement  you  mention  was  held  last  week  in  the 
ield-lane  Ragged  Schools.     Several  were  present 
the  scarlet  woollen  frocks  and  black  aprons  of 
e  Shoe'black  Brigade.    The  honorary  secretary 
id  the   arrangement  contemplated  the  location 
a  number  of  boys   at  various  points  of  our 
etropolitan  thoroughfares,  for  the  purpose  of 
curing    to    visitors,    throughout    the    coming 
immet,  clean  shoes,  with  civility  and  a  uniform 
Pfessliarge.    At  present £40  9s.  9d.  had  been  received 
r    the    purposes     of   the     society,    of    which 
14  lis,  lid.  had  been  expended.    Several  hind 
rdisai  '^^^^  ^*^  provided  thirty  of  the  uniforms,  ten 
>xes,  and  five  sets   of  brushes.    An  inspector 
"   fould  shortly  be  appointed,    and    the    brigade 
')  '^^iiight  be  expected  soon  to  enter  upon  its  labours. 
tiieei  Jamks. — We  believe  that  Ishmael  Lawrence,  of 
cof  orth  Curry,  Somersetshire,  is  a  working  wheel- 
right,  as  stated  In  the  letter  you  refer  to.    The 
rticles  he  has  forwarded  to  the  Exhibition  evi- 
ence  talent  of  no  common  stamp.    1.  A  multi- 
lying  hand-drill  for  metals.    2.   An   improved 
Dalcrew-wrench.    3.  Self-correcting  dividers.    4.  A 
entre  bearing  to  prevent  slender  articles  quiver- 
in  the  lathe.    5.  An  improved  sun-dial,  to  suit 
..ny  latitude  by  the  same  arrangement  of  figures. 
j^trj  ^jj,^  Eales  White,  Secretary  of  the  Somerset  Local 
'roi  Jommlttee,  says  : — **  Lawrence  has  favoured  me 
ptcii  dth  a  sight  of  some  of  these  articles,  and  I  cannot 
i  .^p  lending  my  feeble  aid  to  bring  these  evidently 
lieful  improvements  into  notice,  in  the  hope  that 
"1  5uch  may  be  a  benefit  to  the  mechanic  and  to  him- 
^§€lf.    He  says,  if  he  could  raise  the  money,  he 
lyjuld  construct  a  carriage  which  should  take  him 
'r»>m  Taunton  to  the  Great  Exhibition  by  elec- 
tricity I    His  genius  is  as  discursive  as  it  is  extra- 
ordinary.   Clocks,  watches,  electrical  machines, 
,  Jseraphines,  &c.,  are  made  by  him,   combining 
'^"1  (evident  improvements;  and  yet  he  toils  in  most 
homely  costume,  and  the  humble  consequences  of 
a  lew  shillings  a  week  I  *' 
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X.  X. — The  promised  porcelain  imitation  of  the 
cameiia  japonica  plant,  with  white  buds  and 
blossoms  in  all  stages  of  development,  has  been 
produced  at  the  Porcelain  Works  at  Meissen,  in 
:Saxony. 

X.  B.  A.— The  decorative  fittings  of  the  Exhi- 
bition have  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Owen  Jones. 
The  compiler  of  the  catalogue  is  Mr.  Tapp.  In 
consequence  of  the  magnitude  of  the  catalogue, 
and  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  must  be  exe- 
cuted, the  executive  committee  request  those  ex- 
hibitors who  may  intend  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
privileg^e  of  inserting  engravings  of  their  articles 
in  the  official  catalogue,  immediately  to  transmit 
the  requisite  drawings,  and  to  signify  their  in- 
structions to  Messrs.  Spicer  and  Clowes,  the  con- 
tractors for  printing  the  official  catalogue,  at  the 
Exhibition  Building,  Hyde-park. 

AGRicuLTURALiST.—The  period  for  the  admis- 
sion of  implements  will  be  until  Saturday,  the  29th 
of  March,  after  which  time  none  Avill  be  admitted 
under  any  circumstances  whatever.  Implement- 
makers  are  required  to  have  fixed  all  stands, 
fuames,  or  fittings,  at  their  respective  places 
within  the  building,  on  or  before  March  22.  On 
Tuesday,  April  1,  the  judges  and  the  committee 
meet  at  the  building  to  select  the  implements  for 
trial.  The  field  implements  for  trial  will  be  sent 
into  the  country  at  once,  and  the  standing  imple- 
ments be  tried  on  the  spot.  The  field  implements 
will  be  tried  at  Pusey,  on  Tuesday,  April  8. 

A  CONFECTIONER.—Men  of  your  craft  are  Hot 
to  be  unrepresented  in  the  Great  Exhibition. 
Scotland'  sends  her  quota  of  confections. 
Amongst  the  novelties  to  be  sent  from  Glasgow, 
we  have  a  handsome  glass  case,  which  we  doubt 
not  will  attract  a  fair  share  of  attention  from  the 
attenders  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  This  box  cou- 
tfiins  twenty- four  samples  of  lozenges  and  comfits* 
made  in  the  first  style  of  the  confectionary  art, 
and  they  are  neatly  divided  and  'arranged  into 
little  compartments.  The  whole  of  these  articles, 
we  may  mention,  are  produced  by  machinery  on 
the  extensive  premises  of  the  Messrs.  Wother- 
spoon,  and  the  quantity,  variety,  and  rapidity 
with  which  they  are  manufactured  by  the  patented 
processes  is  perfectly  astonishing. 

W.  (Knaresborough)  sends  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Westhead, 
the  member  for  that  borough,  in  which  he  thus 
compares  the  size  of  the  Crystal  Palace :— "  I  have 
recently  been  to  Rome. '  There  I  surveyed  the 
ruins  of  that  far-famed  amphitheatre,  the  Colos- 
seum. Its  area  is  indeed  vast  to  the  eye.  It  is 
stated  that  it  is  capable  of  containing  87,000  per- 
sons. It  occurred  to  me  to  compare  its  super- 
ficial extent  with  the  space  assigned  to  the 
Crystal  Palace.  I  found,  to  ray  surprise,  that  the 
area  of  the  latter  is  three  times  that  of  the  Colos- 
seum. Some  years  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
spending  hour  after  hour,  on  several  successive 
days,  in  the  building  appropriated  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  manufactures  and  products  of  France. 
It  was  a  treat  of  a  high  character.  I  was  bewil- 
dered even  there  by  the  number  and  extent  of  its 
avenues  of  counters  and  stalls,  and  was  delighted 
at  the  immense  variety  of  handiwork  and  with 
the  evidences  of  ingenuity  and  taste  which  were 
visible  on  every  side.  But  the  area  of  that 
structure  was  barely  one-fifth  of  that  of  the 
Paxton  maVvel,  and  the  exhibitors  were  those  of 
France  alone." 
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In  French,  taught  as  we  would  teach  it,  there  is  very  little  intellectual  difficult^ 
but  only  a  trial  of  patience  and  determination.     That  even  the  latter  trial  shall  no' 
be   too   severe,   we  will  take    all  possible   care.     The   efforts  imposed  upon  th 
learner  are  always  in  inverse  proportion  to  those  which  the  instructor  imposes  on' 
jiimself ;  and  we  do  not  care  how  heavy  the  latter  may  be,  provided  the  former  be^' 
li^ht.  !^:i^ 

Before  entering  on  this  thii:d  lesson,  the  reader  should  be  sure  that  he  knows  the  f  uliP, 
drift  of  what  the  two  former  have  contained ;  and  if  he  has  not  yet  mastered  them,  ^ 
let  him  read  them  carefully  again,  putting  this  aside  for  a  later  perusal.     Of  pro-'! 
nunciation  we  shall  say  less  here  :  enough  has,  in  Lesson  No.  I.,  been  explained  to 
enable  the  student,  with  patient  and  resolute  reading  or  reciting  aloud,  to  acquired 
a  tolerably  just  method.  ij 

A.  person  who  may  have  seen  the  thick  and  ponderous  grammars  which  have  ^ 
been  of  old  placed  in  the  hands  of  school-boys,  and  almost  all  of  which  they  have 
been  required  to  learn  by  heart,  may  entertain  a  very  formidable  idea  of  the  number 
of  hard,  dry,  thorny,  and  complicated  principles  through  which,  as  he  imagines^" 
the  only  path  lies  to  a  true  knowledge  of  the  language.     "We  may  as  well  say  at 
once  that  no  such  apprehensions  should  be  harboured.     The  principal  part  of  what  V' 
must  be  fixed  thoroughly  in  the  memory,  in  the  shape  of  mere  rote-knowledge,  will  P' 
consist  of  six  verbs — the  two  auxiliary  or  helping  verbs,  and  four  other  verbs,  repre-  !^ 
senting  the  four  regular  classes  or  conjugations  into  which   verbs  are  divided,  j 


jr,Av 


Even  with  this  knowledge  the  learner  will  not  be  asked  to  choke  himself;  he  need  "^-'"^ 
not  bolt  it,  but  can  swallow  it  at  his  ease,  and  digest  it  properly.  Almost  every-  '''^^ 
thing  else  will  seem  to  come  insensibly  into  the  mind  of  the  reader.  I"'^;^ 

We  must  now  give  the  cardinal  numbers  in  French.     They  are  : —  '^^r^ 

12  3  4  5  6         7  8  9  10        11         12  13     "^^ 

im     deux      trots      quatre     cinq     six     sept     huit     neuf     dix     onze     douze     trcize 

14  15  16 

quatorze  quinze  seize. 
Seventeen  is  expressed,  as  if  in  English  we  said  ten-seven ;  and  so  with  eighteen 
and  nineteen,  which  are  ten-eight  and  ten-nine  (dix-sept,  dix-huit,  dix-neufj.  This 
is  precisely  like  our  English  mode,  beginning  from  thirteen  and  ending  with  nine- 
teen, only  that  we  put  the  ten  last,  whereas  they  put  it  first.  Our  '*  teen  "  is  but  a 
corruption  of  ten  ;  "  she  is  in  her  teens  "  means  *'  she  is  in  her  te7is.*'  The  French 
for  twenty  is  vingt.  Of  the  pronunciation  of  icn  we  have  said  enough  when  talking 
of  it  as  an  article.  Deux  is  pronounced  exactly  like  the  first  tivo  letters  in  *'  dirty  J' 
The  rest  are  sounded  troo~awe,  kattre,  sank,  see  (or  seess),  set,  weet,  7iuff{\>Mt  giving  a 
groaning  effect  to  the  u),  deess,  oangz,  dooz,  trays,  kattoarz,  kangz,  saze,  dee-set,  dees-  \m 
weet,  dee-nuff  (or  dees-nuff),  and  vant.  Twenty-one  is  vingt-et-un  (twenty  and  one). 
The  and  (et)  is  left  out  in  the  rest,  and  may  be  omitted  even  here  ;  twenty- twa 
being,  as  in  English,  vingt-deux,  and  so  on  till  thirty.  Thirty  is  trente,  pronounced 
tront  J  and  then  trente-et-un,  and  the  rest  as  before.  Forty  is  quarante,  pronounced 
kah-ront,  &c.  Fifty,  cinquante,  pronounced  sank-kont,  &c.  Sixty,  soixante,  pro- 
nounced  soo-awe-sont.  The  French  express  their  seventy  by  sixty-ten ;  their 
seventy-one  bj' sixty- eleven  (soixante-dix,  soixante-onze,  &c).  Here  it  will  profit 
the  learner  much  to  repeat  the  rest,  up  to  seventy-nine,  putting  the  numbers 
together  in  a  similar  manner.  Eighty  is  expressed  by  the  term  four-twenty, 
quatre-vingt.  Ninety  by  the  term  four- twenty-ten,  quatre-vingt-dix.  Here  again 
the  learner  should  recite  the  various  numbers  in  French,  from  eighty  up  to  ninety- 
nine.  A  hundred  is  cent,  pronounced  song.  A  hundred-and-one  is  cent-et-uut 
pronounced  sont-ay-un,  A  hundred- and-two  is  cent-deux,  leaving  out  the  et,  as 
in  other  cases.  Indeed  it  is  used  only  in  the  something -one,  as  twenty-one,  ninety- 
one,  &c.,  and  even  then  not  necessarily,  for  it  may,  if  you  please,  be  omitted,  A 
thousand  is  mille,  pronounced  meel.     A  million  is  million,  pronounced  ?nilleeoang. 

Here  we  must  observe  that  the  French  in  talking  of  sovereigns  and  of  the  days 
of  the  month — though  they  say,  for  instance,  George  Premier  (George  the  First), 
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AND  FAMILY  IN3TRUCT0K.  t(H!!P  ^^^ 

I  le  premier  Fevrler  (Febr\i3.rj  the  first),  yet  afterwards  always  express  them- 
ves  by  "  George  three,"  *'  George  four,"  "the  10  February,"  &c.,  as  George  trois, 
•jrye  qiirilre,  le  dix  Fecrier,  &c.  &c.  The  aeco/irf  is  optional  as  to  sovereigns.  You 
y  either  say  Charles  second  or  Charles  deux.  The  eleventh  of  a  month  is  le  onze^ 
;  Vonze,  a  curious  exception  to  the  smooth  custom  of  French, 
liow  for  the  ordinal  numbers.  The  Jlrst  is  le  premier ;  the  second  is  either  le 
ond  or  le  deuxicme ;  all  the  others  are  formed  by  adding  ieme  to  the  cardinal 
mber  :  as  trois-ieme  (third),  gtiatrieme  (fourth) — here,  you  perceive,  that  the  last 
f  qtiaire  is  left  out ;  so  it  is  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  cardinal  number  which  you 
ah  to  turn  into  an  ordinal),  vingt-ihne  (twentieth),  &c.  &c.  The  /  of  neuf  is 
anged  into  v — neuvihne. 

rhe  days  of  the  week  are  Lundi  (Monday),  Mardiy  Merer edi,  Jeudi,  Vendredly 
medi,  and  (for  Sunday)  Dlmanche, 

Che  months  are  Janvier^  Fevrier,  Mars,  Avrll^  Mai^  Juin^  Juillety  Aouty  Septemhre^ 
tobret  Novembrey  Deceynbre ;  which  are  pronounced  Zhaungvee-ay,  Fevvreeay, 
ir,  Avvreel,  May,  Zhwang,  Zhwee-yay,  Ah-oo,  Settombre,  Oaktobre,  Noavombre, 
'ssombre. 

iVe  may  add  here,  as  a  final  remark  about  pronunciation,  that  one  of  the  grand 
ferences  between  the  French,  and  ourselves  is,  that  we  generally  lay  the  accent 
early  in  the  word  as  possible,  and  they  as  late  as  possible.  Take  this  very  word 
•ent.  With  us  the  first  syllable  is  emphasized  ;  with  them  the  last,  aK-scmg, 
It  will  now  prove  a  useful  exercise  of  the  foregoing  remarks  to  translate  the 
lowing  French  anecdote  into  English.  (  We  subjoin  a  little  glossary  of  each  new 
rd  employed.) 

'  Un  jour,  Frederic  deux  dit  a  un  jeune  predicateur  que  s'il  ferait  un  beau  discours 
un  texte  qu'  il  lui  fournirait  dans  1'  eglise  meme,  la  recompense  en  serait  une  riche 
Ibende.  Le  jour  etant  venu,  le  roi  donna  au  jeune  homme  qui  etait  deja  dans  la 
lire,  une  pi^ce  de  papier,  qui  ne  contenait  rien.  Le  predicateur,  apres  1'  avoir  regarde, 
sur  le  champs  :  *  Mes  freres,  il  n'y  a  ici  rien  ;  et  du  rien  Dieu  a  cree  V  univers  ;  voila 
u  texte/     Puis  il  precha  tres  eloquemment.     II  gagna  sa  prebende." 

DSSARY   OP  THE  NEW  WORDS     CONTAINED     IN    THE   ANECDOTE,    AND    GIVEN   IN   THE 

ORDER  IN  WHICH   THEY   OCCUR. 

^Jnjour^  (one  day)  dit  (said^  un  jeune  (a  young)  predicateur  (preacher),  que  (that) 
-for  si — (if)  il  (he)  ferait  (would  make)  beau  (fine)  discours  (discourse — sermon) 
•  (on)  texte  (text)  qu' — for  que — (which)  il  (he)  lui  (to  him)  fournirait  (would  furnish) 
IS  (in)  I* — for  la — (the)  eglise  (church)  meme  (itself),  la  (the)  recompense  (reward)  e^i 
it)  serait  (would  be)  tme  (a)  riche  (rich)  prebende  (living),  eca7it  (being)  vemc  (come) 
(king)  donna  (gave)  au  (to  the)  homme  (man)  qid  (who)  etait  (was)  deja  (already) 
is  (in)  chaire  (pulpit)  pihce  (bit)  de  (of)  papier  (paper)  qui  (which)  contenait  (con- 
ned). [The  ne  and  the  rien  must  be  taken  together,  according  to  what  we  said  in  a 
mer  lesson  about  the  French  use  of  two  negatives,  Ne  rien  means  "  nothing  "]. 
•m  (after)  V — for  Ze— (it).  [The  French  generally  put  the  le  thus  before  the  words 
ich  govern  it,  instead  of  after  them,  as  in  English.  We  should  say,  for  example, 
fter  having  looked  at  it;"  the  French  say,  "  after  it  to  have  looked  at."]  Avoir  (to 
^e — having)  regarde  (looked  at)  dit  (said)  sur  le  champ  (on  the  spot)  mes  (my)  frdres 
•others— brethren)  ^7  2/ a  (there  is)  il  n'y  a  rien  (there  is  nothing).  [Again  the  two 
natives,  though  separated  in  the  sentence,  must  be  taken  together.]  ici  (here)  et  (and) 
rie7i  (from  the  nothing— out  of  nothing)  Dieu  (God)  a  crM  (has  created)  P — for  le — 
e)  univers  (universe).  Puis  (then)  il  (he)  precha  (preached)  tres  (very)  eloquemment 
oquently)  gagna  (gained)  sa  (his)  prebende  (living). 

Eaving  by  the  help  of  this  glossary  made  out  the  anecdote,  practice  yourself  in 
3  following  phrases,  which  you  must  translate  and  write  down  in  French,  bearing- 
mind  that  quest  ce  que  means  "  what  is  it  that"  :  — 
'  What  is  it  that  Frederick  the  Second  said  to  a  young  preacher  ? " 
'  He  said  to  him  (place  the   '  to  him,'  lui,  immediately  before  the  French  word  for 
id '),  that  if  he  would  preach  a  fine  sermon,  the  reward  of  it  would  be  a  rich  living." 
'  What    is    it  that    the  young  man  gained   by  (the  French  for  *  by  '  is  par)    the 
mon  which  he  preached  ?  " 

'  What  is  it  that  the  text  was  ?  "  (You  must  in  French  put  these  words  in  the  follow- 
order : — *  what  is  it  that  was  the  text  ? '  and  remember  that  the  last  e  of  the  que  must 
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of  course  be  cut  off  before  the  vowel  with  which  the  next  word  begins  :  thus,  ^ 
French  for  '  was,'  being  6tait). 

"  The  text  was  nothing."      (This  must  be  put    into  French — *  the  text  n6 
nothing,'  cutting  off  the  laste  of  we  *  not.') 

"*  Did  he  gain  his  living  ?  "      (The  French  have  no  *  do'  and  *  did;'  you  must 
*  gained  he  his  living  ? '  and  as  the  French  for  *  gained'  ends  with  a  vowel,  and  th 
v/ord  begins  with  another,  you  must  insert  a  t^  as  in  the  instance  we  gave  in  a  i\ 
lesson — II  a  *  he  has  ;'  a-t-il^  '  has  he  ?')  i 

*'  Did  he  preach  eloquently  ?"     (You  must  render  it — *  Preached  he  eloquently  ? 

"  What ! "   (the  French  for  *  what '  is   quoi)  *'  though   he   preached  on  nothi; 
(*  Though '  is  bie'ii  que,  the'last  e  of  which  must  be  cut  off,  if  another  vowel  follow.) 

**  The  King  being  come.'* 

•*  He  said,  on  the  spot,"  &c.  &c.  * 


Erratum. — In  Lesson  No.  II.,  for  ^  nHraizhe  pas^    read  ^  nHrai-je  pas' — Shall 
go  ?    The  sound  was,  by  mistake,  given  instead  of  the  proper  spelling  in  the  French 


Locusts  are  formidable  insects,  greatly  destructive  to  the  fruits  of  the  ground, 
appearance  resembles  the  grasshopper.  They  were  declared  clean  by  the  Levitical 
and  are  often  eaten  by  the  Arabs.  In  their  migrations,  they  fly  in  flocks,  in  compact  b 
many  yards  square.  Mr.  Hartley,  who  in  1826  visited  the  regions  infested  with  t 
says:—''  They  are  indeed  a  strong  people  set  in  battle  array  ;  they  run  like  mighty  i 
they  climb  the  walls  like  men  of  war.  I  actually  saw  them  run  to  and  fro  in  the 
of  Thyatira  ;  they  ran  upon  the  wall ;  they  climbed  up  upon  the  houses ;  they  enterec 
the  windows,  like  a  thief."  Mr.  Hartley  did  not,  however,  see  one  of  the  most 
midable  flights.  Such  a  scene  is  described  by  Mr.  Gumming  : — '*  On  our  march, 
says,  "  we  crossed  a  swarm  of  locusts,  resting  for  the  night  on  the  grass  and  bu 
They  lay  so  thick  that  the  wagons  could  have  been  filled  with  them  in  a  very  short  • 
covering  the  large  bushes  just  as  a  swarm  of  young  bees  covers  the  branch  on  v/hi 
pitches.  As  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  sufficient  food  for  my  dogs,  I  and  my  sei 
took  a  large  blanket,  which  we  spread  under  a  bush  whose  branches  were  bent  tc 
ground  with  the  mass  of  locusts  which  covered  it,  and,  having  shaken  the  branch* 
an  instant  I  had  more  locusts  than  I  could  carry  on  my  back  ;  these  we  roasted  for 
selves  and  dogs.  Soon  after  the  sun  was  up,  on  looking  behind  me,  I  beheld  the  lo 
stretching  to  the  west,  in  vast  clouds  resembling  smoke  ;  but  the  wind  soon  after  ve< 
round,  brought  them  back  to  us,  and  they  flew  over  our  heads,  for  some  time  act 
darkening  the  sun."  The  Hebrews  had  several  names  foi^  the  locust,  which  might 
bably  distinguish  different  kinds  of  the  insect.  They  were  employed  as  one  of  the  pla< 
of  Egypt,  and  were  threatened  as  a  judgment  upon  the  land  of  Israel. 

REDUcmG  Powers  of  the  Stomach. — The  different  operations  of  cooken 
roasting,  boiling,  baking,  &c.,  have  all  a  reducing  effect,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
sidered  as  preparatory  to  the  solvent  action  of  the  stomach.  Of  these  operations  n 
nature  has  taught  him  to  avail  himself,  and  they  constitute  the  chief  means  by  \v 
he  is  enabled  to  be  omnivorous;  for  without  such  preparation  a  very  large  portic 
the  matters  which  he  now  adapts  as, food  would  be  completely  indigestible, 
different  culinary  processes  the  most  refractory  substances  can  often  be  rend| 
nutritious  :  thus,  by  alternate  baking  and  boiling,  the  woody  fibre  itself  may  be 
verted  into  a  sort  of  amylaceous  pulp,  not  only  possessing  most  of  the  properti 
the  amylaceous  principle,  but  capable  of  being  formed  into  bread.  The  culinary 
engages  no  smalL  share  of  attention  among  mankind;  but,  unfortunately,  cooks 
seldom  chemists,  nor  indeed  do  they  understand  the  most  simple  of  the  chemical  j 
ciples  of  their  art ;  hence  their  labour  is  most  .frequently  employed,  not  in  rende 
wholesome  articles  of  food  more  digestible— which  is  the  true  object  of  cookery- 
in  making  unwholesome  things  palatable,'  foolishly  imagining  that  what  is  agreel 
to  the  palate  must  be  also  healthful  to  the  storhach.  A  greater  fallacy  can  scarce! 
conceived  ;  for  though,  by  a  beautiful  arrangem'ent  of  Providence,  what  is  wholes 
is  seldom  disagreeable,  the  converse  is  by  no  means  applicable  to  man,  since  t! 
things  which  are  pleasant  to  tlie  taste  are  not  urifrequently  very  injurious.  Anin 
indeed,  for  the  most  part  avoid  instinctively  all  unwholesome  food,  probably  becjj 
everything  that  would  be  prejudicial  is  actually  distasteful  to  them ;  but  as  regj 
man,  the  choice  of  articles  of  nourishment  has  been  left  entirely  to  his  reason. — Pn 
Bridgewater  Treatise, 
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TECHNICAL     EXPOSITOR. 


s.  noun-substantive;  a.  adjective;  ad.  adverb;  r.a.  verb-active  ;  r.w.  verb-neuter. 


I 


Blub  bjbii,  s.  the  fat  of  whales  and  other 
large  fish. 

Blud'geon,  s.  a  short  thick  stick,  used 
as  a  weapon. 

Bluepe'ter,  s.  the  signal  flag  for  sailing. 

Blun'derbuss,  s.  a  short,  wide-mouthed 
gun,  to  discharge  and  spread  many  bullets 
at  a  time. 

Boat'swain,  s,  an  inferior  officer  on 
board  ship,  who  superintends  a  ship's 
rigging,  anchors,  &c.,  and  overlooks  the 
sailors  in  various  duties. 

Bob'bin,  s.  a  small  wooden  instrument 
used  in  making  lace ;  also  the  name  of  a 
kind  of  thread. 

Bob'stays,  s.  ropes  to  confine  a  ship's 
bowsprit. 

Boc'asine,  s.  a  kind  of  fine  buckram. 

Bod'kin,  s.  a  large  kind  of  needle,  to 
draw  thread,  &c.,  through  loops. 

Bod'leian,  a.  pertaining  to  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley  ;  or  the  library  at  Oxford,  which  he 
founded,  and  which  bears  his  name. 

Bod'y-guard,  s,  the  king  or  queen's 
personal  guard. 

Bohe'a,  5.  a  species  of  coarse  black  tea. 

Bole,  s.  a  fine  sort  of  clay,  of  which 
there  are  various  kinds. 

Bolster,  s.  a  sieve  to  separate  meal  from 
bran. 

Bol'ting-mill,  s.  an  engine  for  sifting 
meal. 

Bo'lus,  s.  a  large  pill ;  a  kind  of  earth. 

Bomb,  s.  a  globe  of  iron  containing  com- 
bustibles, &c.,  to  be  discharged  from  a 
mortar,  or  cannon. 

Bombard',  v.  a.  to  attack  with  bombs. 

Bombardie'r,  s.  a  bomb  engineer. 

Bombesin',  s.  a  fine  woollen  stuff,  nearly 
resembling  silk. 

Bom'bic,  a.  pertaining  to  the  silk-worm. 
Bom'byx,  s.  the  silk-worm. 
Bond,  s,  any  written  obligation. 
Bond'sman,  s.  one  bound  for  another. 
Bon-mot,  s.  (French)  a  joke,   a   witty 
repartee. 

Bo'nus,  s.  a  premium,  a  benefit,  an 
advantage. 

Bo'bacite,  5.  magnesia  combined  with 
borax. 

Bor'ax,  s.  a  kind  of  salt,  of  great  value 
in  soldering  metals,  as  well  as  for  other 
purposes  of  art  and  medicine. 


Bo'reas,  s.  a  name  given  to  the  north 
wind.         .  •   V  . 

Bor'ougHjS.  a  town  (not  a  city),  governed 
by  a  corporation.  .      ' 

Bor'ough  English,  s.  a  custom  by 
which  the  youngest  son  inherits  instead  of 
the  eldest. 

Bor'oughmonger,  s,  one  who  trafficks^ 
in  boroughs. 

Bos,  s.  (in  zoology)  a  genus  of  quadru- 
peds, the  horns  of  which  are  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent,  as  the  ox,  &c. 

Bos'sage,  s.  (in  architecture)  any  stone 
that  has  a  projecture  ;  rustic  quoins. 

BoT^iNY,  s.  the  science  or  art  which 
teaches  the  nature  and  classification  of 
plants  and  herbs  ;  that  part  of  natural  his- 
tory  which  relates  to  vegetables,  .. 

Both'nian,  a.  pertaining  to  Bothnia,  in 
Sweden,  and  to  a  gulf  of  the  Baltic  sea. 

Bo'tryoid,  a.   like  a  bunch  of  grapes,. 

and  applied  to  minerals  so  formed. 

.  .       i.....   , 

Bot'tomry,  s.  (in  maritime  law)  the  bor- 
rowing money  on  a  contingency  :  thus  if  a 
ship  returns  in  safety,  the  money  is  to  be- 
repaid  with  interest ;  if  otherwise,  it  is^ 
lost  or  forfeited. 

Bougie',  s.  a  surgical  instrument. 

BouauE'T,  s.  (French)  a  bunch  of  flowers,, 
a  nosegay. 

Bow'-line,  s.  the  name  of  a  ship's  rope. 
Bow'sPRiT,  s,  the  mast  that  projects  in 
a  sloping  direction  from  a  ship's  head. 

Bow-win'dow,  s,  a  window  projecting 
outwards. 

Bowse,  v.  n,  (a  sea  term)  to  haul  or  pull 
together. 
Box'iNG,  s.  a  combat  with  the  fists. 
Brace'let,  s,  an  ornament  for  the  wrists. 
Branchial,  a.  belonging  to  the  arm. 

Brachygra'phy,  s.  shorthand  writing  j 
stenography. 

'Brack'et,  s.  a  small  support,  made  of 
wood,  stone,  or  metal. 

Brack'ish,  a.  saltish,  as  sea-w^ater. 

Brad,  s.  a  thin  sort  of  nail. 

Braggado'cio,  s,  a  boaster,  a  swaggerer, 

Brahma'nic,  or  Bramin'ical,  a.  per- 
taining to  writings,  teachings,  or  supersti- 
tions of  the  Brahmins,  or  Indian  priests* 
Brahma  is  a  Sanscrit  word,  the  name  of 
the  Supreme  Being  in  the  religious  system 
of  the  Hindoos.  .  - 
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Braid,  5.  a  sort  of  lace,  a  knot,  false 
hair  ;  v.  a.  to  weave  together,  to  plait. 

Brain,  s.  the  collection  of  vessels  and 
organs  within  the  skull ;  the  soft  pulpy 
matter  forming  one  of  the  central  masses 
of  the  nervous  system. 

Brain'-sick,  a.  diseased  in  the  under- 
standing. 

Brake,  s.  a  thicket  of  brambles. 

Bran,  s.  the  husks  of  ground  corn. 

Brand,  s.  a  mark  of  infamy  ;  a  lighted 
stick. 

Bpan'dy,  5.  a  strong  distilled  liquor, 
usually  obtained  from  wine;  but  interior 
varieties  are  manufactured  from  vegetable 
bodies  containing  fermentable  matter,  as 
potatoes,  pears,  &c. 

Brank,  s.  a  sort  of  grain,  often  called 
buckwheat. 
Bra'zier,  s,  one  who  works  on  brass. 

Br\ss,  s.  a  yellow  metal,  an  alloy  or 
mixture  of  copper  and  zinc,  or  calamine,  the 
carbonate  of  zinc. 

Brava'do,  s.  a  boast,  a  brag,  a  threat. 

Era'vo,  s.  (Italian)  one  who  murders  for 
hire ;  interjection,  an  exclamation  of  ap- 
plause. 

Bravu'ra,  s.  (Italian)  a  difficult  passage 
in  musical  composition,  in  which  many 
notes  are  given  to  one  syllable,  therefore 
requiring  much  spirit,  much  bravery,  in  the 
performer. 

Brawn,  s,  the  firm  hard  flesh  of  a  boar 
or  large  hog. 

Braw'ny,  a.  fieshy,  strong,  muscular. 

Bray,  s.  the  noise  made  by  an  ass  ;  a 
harsh  cry. 

Braze,  tJ.  a.  to  solder  with  brass. 

Bra'zen-face,  s.  a  bold,  impudent  per-^ 
son. 

Brazil',  s.  a  heavy  red  wood  growing  in 
Brazil,  used  in  dyeing  red,  &c. 

Breach,  s.  an  opening,  a  gap  ;  a  quarrel. 

Bread,  s.  food  made  of  ground  corn, 
whether  fermented  or  unfermented. 

Breadth,  s.  the  measure  of  anything 
from  side  to  side. 

Break,  s.  an  opening,  a  breach ;  a  failure. 

Break'fast,  s.  the  first  meal  taken  in 
the  day. 

Break'water,  5.  a  bat  or  fence,  either 
of  stone  or  wood,  placed  at  the  entrance  of 
an  harbour  to  break  the  force  with  which 
the  sea  enters. 

Breast'work,  5.  a  parapet,  or  work 
thrown  up  for  defence,  breast  high. 


Brec/cia,  or  *'  pudding-stone,"  s.  sort  of\l 
marble,   which  seems  to   be   co-mposed   of; 


/ 


angular  fragments  of  various  rocks,  united i 
by  some  softer  mineral  substance. 

Breech,  s.  a  part  of  a  gun. 

Brest'summer,  s.  pronounced  bressame^'  k 
(in  building),  the  beam  over  the  shop  win- j 
dow ;  the  piece  of  timber  into  which  the  ' 

girders  are  framed.  ' 

i 

Breve,  5.  a  note  in  music ;  (in  law)  a  \ 
summons. 

Brevet',    s.    (military)   in   the    British  | 
army,  a  commission  conferring  on  an  officer 
a   degree  of  rank   immediately  above  that 
which  he  holds  in  his  particular  regiment, 
but  for  which  he  receives  no  extra  pay. 

Bre'viary,  5.  the  name  of  the  daily  ser- 
vice book  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Bre'viat,  s.  a  short  compendium,  an 
extract. 

Brevier',  s.  a  small  kind  of  letter  used 
in  printing,  as  for  instance,  our  article  on 
the  *'  British  Museum.*' 

Brev'ity,  Brief'ness,  s.  conciseness, 
shortness. 

Brew,  v.  to  make  liquors ;  to  contrive, 
as  '*  brewing  mischief." 

Brew'is,  s,  bread  lightly  boiled  in  potage. 

Bri'bery,  s.  the  act  or  crime  of  giving 
or  taking  rewards  for  bad  practices. 

Brick,  s.  a  long  square  piece  of  burnt 
clay. 

Brick'bat,  s.  a  piece  of  brick. 

Bri'dewell,  5.  a  name  frequently  given 
to  houses  of  correction ;  the  first  place  to 
which  this  name  was  given  was  the  hospital 
in  Blackfriars,  London,  built  near  8t. 
Bride's  well. 

Bridge,  s.  a  building  of  stone,  brick, 
wood,  or  iron,  consisting  of  piers,  wiih  either 
beams  laid  from  one  to  the  other,  or  with 
arches  between  the  piers,  on  which  a  road- 
way is  formed  for  passengers  and  vehicles. 

Brief,  s,  (in  law)  a  bhort  statement  of 
the  facts  of  a  litigated  case,  with  reference 
to  the  points  of  law  supposed  to  be  applica- 
ble to  them,  drawn  up  for  the  instruction 
of  an  advocate  in  a  court  of  justice.  A 
church  brief,  or  Queeii's  letter,  is  an  instru- 
ment sealed  v.ith  the  privy  seal,  directed  to 
the  clergy,  magistrates,  and  overseers  of 
the  poor,  licensing  the  petitioners  for  the 
brief  to  collect  money  for  the  purpose 
therein  specified. 

Brig,  s.  a  light  vessel  with  two  masts. 

Briga'de,  s,  a  party  or  division  of  sol- 
diers. 

Brigadie'r-General,  s.  an  officer  in 
the  army,  in  rank  immediately  above  the 
colonel. 
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[VOL.  v.— No.  63.— SATURDAY,  MAECH  15,  1851.] 


THE  COMMONS  AND  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 


illEiONEKS  can  hardly  understand  our  Government.  The  Americans,  especially, 
wonder  how  such  a  democratic  people — the  parent  of  American  Republicanism — 
can  put  up  with  a  Monarch  ;  and  they  look  amazingly  knowing,  and  sometimes 
quite  haughty,  as  they  boast  of  having  nothing  but  a  President.  We  are  afraid, 
also,  that  among  us  there  are  great  numbers  who  do  not  understand  the  theory  of 
our  constitution.  Hence,  whatever  evils  befal  us,  they  are  sure  to  throw  out  some 
ugly  thought  against  the  Sovereign,  the  Lords,  or  the  landowners.  We- are  not  in 
this  paper  going  to  say  one  word  about  the  aristocracy  of  England.  Their  conduct 
for  the  last  eight  hundred  years  is  before  the  country,  and  every  individual 
may  read  for  himself  the  good  and  the  evil  which  they  have  done.  And  those 
who  will  not  inform  themselves  on  these  matters,  are  unworthy  of  the  age  they 
live  in,  and  deserve  all  the  oppression  which  may  result  from  their  ignorance. 

Our  present  business  is  with  the  Commons,  Through  the  medium  of  our  repre- 
sentative system  we  can  be  as  democratic  as  any  one  could  wish,  and  as  economical 
too,  and  yet  retain  our  hereditary  sovereigns.  We  are  in  a  better  state  than  the 
Americans,  because  our  real  responsible  President,  who  reigns  over  everybody  and 
everything  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  can  be  sent  about  his  business  in  a  few 
hours,  if  the  Commons  think  proper.  When  the  Americans  or  French  have  their 
President  elected,  they  know  pretty  well  from  the  man  what  will  be  the  policy 
pursued  for  the  next  four  years  ;  but  we  are  not  bound  for  six  hours  to  any  par- 
ticular Government,  One  night's  debate,  and  an  adverse  vote  in  the  House  of 
Commons  will  dethrone  any  Prime  Minister,  though  backed  by  the  Crown  and  tlie 
whole  of  the  aristocracy.  In  a  conflict  conducted  by  the  Monarch  and  the  Lords 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Commons  and  the  people  on  the  other,  the  former  must 
of  necessity  be  vanquished.  This  was  tried  in  the  days  of  Cromwell ;  and,  indeed, 
if  it  never  had  been  a  matter  of  experiment,  yet  everyone  may  see  that  the 
Commons,  with  the  Exchequer  and  the  people  at  their  back,  must  far  overbalance 
the  nobility  and  the  Crown.  Hence,  we  repeat,  that  England  may  be  as  demo  • 
cratic  as  can  be  desired,  and  yet  have  an  hereditary  Monarch  and  a  House  of 
Lords.  And  we  want  the  operatives  of  this  country  to  feel  this  great  truth — that 
all  injusticej  oppression^  extravagance,  and  all  had  legislation,  and  every  injudicious  or 
iniquitous  act  in  the  administration,  must  be  charged  upon  the  Commons.  For 
even  if  they  did  not  originate  the  evil,  yet  they  had  the  power  of  preventing 
it.  They  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  our  servants  ;  they  are  sent  to  the  House 
by  the  electors,  and  they  go  there  to  do  our  work.  For  any  of  them  to  deny  these 
statements,  is  to  boast  that  they  rebel  agaiiast  the  constitution,  and  are  guilty  of 
high  treason  against  the  law  of  the  land.  For  a  man  to  propose  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  certain  number  of  constituents,  and  then,  as  soon  as  they  have  placed 
him  in  office,  to  desert  them,  is  a  proof  that  he  is  a  traitor  to  his  country.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  the  nation's  workshop,  where  all  the  machinery  for  legislation 
and  administration  is  produced ;  and  members  of  Parliament  are  our  operatives, 
who  engage  in  this  labour  in  the  stead  of  their  masters,  the  electors  ;  and  therefore, 
when  anything  goes  wrong,  the  people  ought  to  assemble,  and  call  their  servants 
to  account. 
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We  are  happy  to  find  that  a  few  of  our  members  are  willing  annually,  or  oftener. 
to  meet  their  constituents,  and  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship.  This  is 
honourable,  and  the  men  who  refuse  to  act  thus  lay  themselves  open  to  the  sus- 
picion of  dishonesty.  A  servant  who  will  not  let  his  master  look  at  his  accounts 
will  be  suspected  of  unfaithfulness.  *'  He  that  doeth  truth  cometh  to  the  light, 
that  his  deeds  may  be  made  manifest."  A  member  of  Parliament  who  does  not  give 
a  good,  equitable,  and  constitutional  reason  for  his  whole  conduct  as  a  representative, 
is  either  a  simpleton  who  cannot  do  it,  or  a  bankrupt  in  character,  and  therefore 
dreads  to  meet  his  political  creditors.  To  repose  such  a  trust  in  him  as  to  make 
him  a  senator,  was  the  highest  honour  that  could  be  conferred  upon  him  by  his 
brother  citizens  ;  and,  on  his  part,  to  betray  that  confidence,  marks  him  out  as  one 
of  the  basest  of  men. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  House  of  Commons  at  present  does  not  represent  the 
nation,  and,  therefore,  however  good  the  theory  of  our  Government  may  be,  the 
working  is  bad.  "We  grant  that  many  of  our  legislators  care  nothing  at  all  for  any 
one  or  any  thing  but  their  own  selfish  ends.  Still  this  is  the  fault  of  the  electors 
and  of  the  people  generally.  Many  of  those  who  have  the  franchise  know  about 
as  much  of  the  English  constitution  and  the  Commons,  as  the  horses  they  ride  on,  or 
the  dogs  which  eat  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  their  tables.  Englishmen  are  noto- 
riously ignorant  of  the  history  of  their  country,  and  of  their  own  political  powers, 
privileges,  and  duties ;  and  this  is  the  case  not  only  with  our  farmers,  but  with 
hosts  of  our  tradesmen  and  merchants.  Numbers  have  never  read  through  any 
history  of  England,  and  thousands  tremble  at  the  expense  of  a  penny  or  twopence 
a  week  for  a  share  in  a  newspaper,  so  that  they  know  neither  the  past  nor  the 
present.  Some  are  too  pious  to  inquire  into  their  social  duties  and  rights,  and 
others  are  too  penurious  to  spare  either  the  cost  or  the  time.  Some  teachers  of 
religion  also  do  mischief  in  this  particular.  Strange  to  say,  but  the  worldly-minded 
and  the  heavenly-minded  agree  on  this  subject.  The  crafty  priest  dreads  that  the 
l^eople  should  gain  knowledge  lest  the  reign  of  tyranny  should  be  overturned  ;  and 
the  hyper- spiritualist  is  alarmed  lest  the  driving  of  corruption  from  this  world 
should  unfit  his  hearers  for  the  world  to  come.  Forsooth,  doing  their  duty  to  man 
w'ould  unfit  them  for  doing  their  duty  to  the  Saviour  !  forgetting  that  the  Gospel 
enforces  both  tables  of  the  law,  and  intimates  that  our  love  to  God  is  impeached 
when  our  love  to  man  is  forgotten.  We  shall  never  have  good  representatives 
until  we  have  wise  and  virtuous  electors,  who  have  judgment  to  choose  and 
courage  to  elect  intelligent,  faithful,  and  truly  right  honourable  men  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

But  we  shall  be  told  that  the  masses  are  non-electors,  and  are  not  represented  ; 
and  we  by  no  means  deny  the  assertion  ;  still  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  is 
to  a  great  extent  their  own  fault.  A  real  united  effort,  conducted  firmly  and 
peaceably,  would  most  certainly  procure  the  suffrage  ;  and  even  without  this 
movement,  hundreds  of  thousands  might,  if  they  chose,  obtain  freeholds,  and  thus 
become  electors.  But,  unfortunately,  the  people  are  so  divided,  so  corrupt,  careless, 
or  ignorant,  or  so  furious,  that  they  will  not  unite. 

Some  are  so  ignorant^  that  they  know  nothing  about  their  natural,  social, 
or  religious  rights.  Some  scarcely  ever  read  a  book  or  a  newspaper;  they  eat, 
drink,  or  waste  every  penny  they  obtain.  To  buy  a  book  or  a  newspaper 
would,  as  they  imagine,  involve  them  in  ruin.     They  starve  and  famish  their 
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poor  souls  ;  they  swallow  all  their  rights ;  and  are  just  as  ready  to  live  under 
Turkish  or  Chinese  despotism,  provided  they  could  gratify  their  appetites,  as  to  be 
the  free-born  sons  and  daughters  of  England.  It  is  true  they  grumble  most  unmer- 
cifully at  everybody  and  everything  ;  but  then,  like  most  grumblers,  they  do  little 
or  nothing  to  remove  the  evils  of  which  they  complain. 

There  are  others  so  corrupt^  that  you  can  bribe  them  to  anything  ;  they  will  sell 
to.eir  own  birthright  and  the  birthright  of  the  country  for  a  mess  of  pottage  ;  and 
here,  alas  !  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  have  a  multiplicity  of  examples  in  those  who 
boast  of  being  their  superiors.  You  frequently  find  men  of  wealth  the  foremost 
in  political  corruption ;  women  of  rank  sell  themselves  to  husbands  for  money ; 
and  men  marry  wives  whom  they  do  not  love  for  the  sake  of  pelf.  Tradesmen  barter 
their  consciences  for  business ;  and,  indeed,  any  man  is  put  down  as  hardly 
^^  compos  mentis  "  who  would  prefer  principle  to  worldly  emolument.  Is  it,  then,  to 
be  wondered  at,  if  the  poor  souls  who  have  scarcely  a  rag  to  wear,  a  morsel  to  eat, 
or  a  second  thought  in  their  brains,  should  imitate  their  wealthy  neighbours  ?  "The 
whole  head  is  sick,  the  whole  heart  is  faint ;  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of 
the  foot  there  is  nothing  but  wounds  and  bruises  and  putrifying  sores  ;  they  have 
not  been  closed,  nor  bound  up,  nor  mollified  with  ointment."  Such  was  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Jewish  body  politic  and  ecclesiastical  ;  and  we  fear,  if  Isaiah  rose  from 
the  dead  and  came  to  England,  that  he  would  still  preach  from  this  ancient  text. 
When  speaking  of  the  corruption  of  the  people  by  means  of  the  noble  and  wealthy, 
we  do  not  intend  to  justify  them,  or  hold  them  innocent  for  following  a  bad  pre- 
cedent :  we  only  mention  the  fact  as  exhibiting  the  reason,  why  we  have  a  venal 
House  of  Commons,  and  crowds  of  persons  so  much  tinctured  with  their  vices,  that 
they  are  u«.willing  to  correct  the  evil.  Until  the  people  bestir  themselves,  and 
resolve  to  take  the  matter  of  good  government  into  their  own  hands,  and  reform 
themselves  first,  we  can  expect  but  little  improvement  in  our  national  affairs. 
Bribery  must  be  scouted  from  the  land  ;  and  the  man  who  sells  his  rights  and  poli- 
tical influence  for  place  or  profit  of  any  kind,  be  accounted  a  traitor  to  himself  and 
his  country,  before  we  shall  have  patriotic  senators  who  will  legislate  for  the  public 
good. 

Then  we  have  hosts  of  the  working  classes  among  us  who  never  take  the  lea^t 
interest  in  public  affairs.  One  would  suppose  that  their  fatherland  did  not  belong 
to  them  ;  that  it  mattered  little  who  made  and  executed  the  laws  ;  that  it  would 
be  just  the  same  whether  the  senators  -were  angels  or  demons  ;  and  that  the  people 
are  only  beasts  of  burden,  to  be  worked  and  fed,  or  serfs,  to  obey  and  pay  taxes. 
Most  of  our  working  women  live  as  if  they  were  inhabitants  of  another  sphere,  or 
beings  of  another  order,  to  whom  political  grievances  were  subjects  of  no  moment 
whatever.  You  might  imagine,  from  their  carelessness  in  politics,  that  it  made  no 
difference  whether  the  husbands  and  relatives  had  much  work  or  little  ;  whether 
wages  were  high  or  low;  whether  the  industry,  the  necessaries,  and  comforts  of  life 
were  taxed  heavily  or  not  taxed  at  all ;  whether  their  sons  were  to  be  serfs  or  freemen 
— be  slain  in  the  battle-field,  or  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace.  What  have  women  to 
do  with  politics  ?  Is  it  not  the  same  to  them  whether  they  are  bought  and  sold  by 
Turks ;  treated  like  dolls  and  cyphers  in  France ;  or  elevated  to  their  proper 
equality  with  men  ?  No  persons  in  this  country  exert  such  influence  over  our 
national  destiny  as  women,  and  yet  many  of  these  allow  the  empire  to  be  robbed 
and  oppressed,  and  scarcely  utter  a  word.    Religion,  too,  that  principle  which 
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above  all  others  ought  to  awaken  in  us  an  indomitable  hatred  of  injustice  and 
tyranny,  and  to  inspire  us  with  an  unquenchable  love  of  liberty  and  rectitude,  is 
but  too  often  employed  to  sanction  the  vilest  political  and  ecclesiastical  corruption. 
So  long  as  this  carelessness  reigns,  we  shall  have  a  free  country  groaning  under 
the  yoke  of  an  ignorant  and  oppressive  Parliament. 

Lastly,  we  have  those  too  who  never  think  of  our  injuries  without  becoming 
fkirioiis,  and  resolving  to  fly  to  arms.  These  are  great  favourites  of  tyrants.  They 
give  a  pretext  for  a  standing  army ;  they  find  berths  as  colonels,  &c.  &c.,  for  the 
sons  of  the  aristocracy  ;  they  serve  as  a  bugbear  with  which  a  minister  of  the 
day  can  frighten  the  bankers,  capitalists,  merchants,  and  tradesmen  ;  they  also 
give  him  arguments  to  plead  against  any  enlargement  of  the  suffrage.  Moral  force 
is  the  only  lever  that  can  raise  a  people.  Cromwell's  dynasty  was  too  much  stained 
with  blood  to  be  lasting.  But  we  cannot  proceed  further  now.  The  Commons  of 
England  are  notoriously  ignorant  and  inefficient ;  they  are  chargeable  with  all  our 
legislative  and  administrative  woes  ;  and  they  will  never  reform  until  the  people 
reform  them,  and  the  people  will  never  reform  them  until  they  reform  THEM- 
SELVES. 


EXHIBITION    TALES. 


JANE  SCOTT. 


My  story  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Kibble. 
Beautiful  and  fertile  is  that  valley.  From 
its  origin,  in  the  hills  of  the  West  Biding 
of  Yorkshire,  to  its  termination  in  the  Irish 
Sea,  near  Preston,  the  valley  offers  a  suc- 
cession of  objects  fitted  to  excite  a  vivid 
interest  in  cultivated  minds.  There  the 
lover  of  nature  may  wander  amid  scenes  of 
soft  sylvan  loveliness,  or  sterile  and  rugged 
grandeur.  There  the  economist  finds  a 
country  covered  with  symbols  of  material 
opulence  and  national  strength.  The 
antiquary  has  his  objects  in  Clithero  Castle 
and  Whalley  Abbey.  The  philosopher 
feels  his  mind  set  in  action  when  he  sees 
the  Oesuit  college  of  Stonyhurst  looking 
down  in  its  greatness  on  the  humble  fane 
which,  in  its  vicinity,  represents  the  esta- 
blished faith  of  England,  like  that  massy, 
grand  old  Pendle-hill  frowning  on  some 
hillock,  which  scarcely  ventures  to  lift  its 
modest  head  in  the  plain  at  its  feet. 

A  few  months  ago  a  friend  and  myself 
were  travelling  in  the  more  northern  parts 
of  the  vale  of  the  Kibble.  A  low  state  of 
health,  arising  from  undue  mental  occupa- 
tion, led  me  to  seek  recreation  and  fresh 
vigour  in  localities  which  I  knew  abounded 
with  interesting  objects.  Travelling  at  our 
leisure,  and  almost  in  the  direction  that  our 
horse  pleased,  we  came  to  a  neat,  white- 
looking  village,  with  a  clear  rivulet  running 
through  it,  and  over  the  rivulet  a  small 
picturesque  bridge.  We  drove  into  the 
place,  which  we  found  in  no  way  distin- 
guished, save  by  a  certain  air  of  bright 


cleanliness,  from  other  gathering-places  o 
brick  and  mortar.  Our  arrival  produced 
an  almost  total  suspension  of  labour.  The 
appearance  of  two  well-dressed  strangers  in 
a  chaise  was  evidently  no  every-day  event. 
The  smith  ceased  his  heavy  blows,  leaned 
on  his  sledge-hammer,  and  surveyed  us  at 
his  leisure  ;  a  farmer's  man,  vt^ho  wished  to 
have  his  horse  shod,  stopped  in  the  midst 
while  unharnessing  the  animal,  and  fairly 
gaped  in  staring ;  the  village  barber  has- 
tened to  the  smithy,  and  began  to  talk 
most  glibly ;  three  or  four  clodhopper  boys 
stood  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets, 
eagerly  bending  forwards  to  catch  the  con- 
versation ;  women,  up  to  their  elbows  in 
suds,  stopped  their  rubbing,  in  order  to 
cast  an  eye  at  us  out  of  their  small,  well- 
cleaned  windows  ;  other  women  stood  at 
their  doors — here  one  with  two  fine  children, 
evidently  twins,  in  her  arms — there  another, 
with  her  arms  a-kimbo,  looking  as  if  all  her 
soul  was  in  her  eyes  ;  and  further  on,  a 
neat,  quiet,  good-looking  creature,  with 
check  bed-gown,  and  cap  and  apron  as  white 
as  the  outer  walls  of  her  own  cottage.  A 
chandler's  shop  higher  up  the  one  street 
which  formed  the  village,  was  the  meeting- 
place  of  some  half-dozen  gossips,  who  were 
earnestly  engaged  in  conversation  when 
our  carriage  came  to  a  stand  at  a  small  inn 
close  by, 

*'  The  village  is  all  alive,"  I  said  to  the 
landlord,  as  he  came  out  to  receive  us. 


••  Why,    do    ye 
we're    expecting 


see,    sir 


our 


he    replied, 
parson   and    hit 
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lephew,  that's  just  returned  from  Jamaica, 
lere  to-day ;  and  I  suppose  they  took  you 
two  gentlemen  to  be  them." 

*'  What  !  "   I    replied,   "  is   the  sight  of 
your  parson,  then,  so  rare  a  thing  ?  " 


Yes 


have 


we  nave  not  seen  him  for  four 
years.  Poor  man  !  he's  been  out  of  Eng- 
land. Ye  see  he's  a  very  good  kind  of  man; 
and  in  the  bad  times  we  had  here  six  years 
ago,  when  the  fever  was  about  everywhere, 
Ivir.  Dcwhurst — that  is  his  name,  sir — fell 
ill,  aiid  was  like  to  die  ;  the  cause  of  it  was 
that,  as  people,  somehow,  went  off  very 
quickly,  and  it  seemed  dangerous  to  nurse 
tliem,  Mr.  Dcwhurst  became  everybody's 
nurse.  Oh,  sir,  it  was  a  fine  thing  to  see 
how  he  went  about  from  cottage  to  cottage  ; 
now  to  pray  with  the  sick,  now  to  comfort 
the  dying,  and  now  to  carry  a  little  wine  or 
some  animal  food  to  such  as  wanted 
strengthening  things;  and  Mr.  Dewhurst 
is  but  a  young  man,  sir: 
about  thirty -five,  and  not 
said  his  parish  was  his  wife ; 
is. 


he's,  may-be, 
married.  He 
but  my  belief 


.  he's  kept  single  because  the  living  is  so 
poor  a  one — plenty  of  work,  sir,  but  very 
small  pay.  Why,  now,  you'd  scarcely  be- 
lieve it,  but  the  place  has  never  brought  the 
minister,  in  my  time — and  I  shall  be  sixty- 
five,  if  I  live  till  next  Michaelmas, — I  say, 
sir,  the  place  has  not  brought  to  any  of 
our  clergymen — we  have  had  four  in  my 
time — more  than  sixty  pounds  a  year. 
HoAvsoever,  that  makes  no  matter  to  Mr. 
Dewhurst;  he  just  takes  and  does  for  his 
parishioners  as  well  as  if  he  had  six  thou- 
sand a-year  from  them.'' 

"  Perhaps  better,"  1  said. 

"  Better,  sir,  I  will  say  no  man  could  do  ; 
and  right  glad  shall  we  all  be  to  see  him. 
And  we  thought  it  was  his  carriage  when 
we  saw  you  coming.  But,  as  I  was  saying, 
Mr.  Dewhurst  was  the  nurse  of  the  poor 
creatures,  as  well  as  doctor  and  parson — 
nay,  he  went  still  further.  You  see  there 
was  a  very  decent  couple  that  lived  in  that 
cottage  over  the  way — that's  it,  there,  with 
the  rose-tree  trained  on  the  front ;  ay,  and 
there's  their  daughter,  Jane,  just  coming 
out  of  the  door.  Jane  's  a  very  good  girl, 
sir ;  she  had  a  good  bringing-up  from  her 
parents ;  their  name  was  Scott,  sir ;  I  knew 
all  their  relations ;  and,  as  I  was  saying, 
these  good  people  took  the  fever,  and  were 
very  ill ;  their  neighbour's  were  too  much 
afraid  to  go  to  them  much.  But  Mr.  Dew- 
hurst, he  wasn't  afraid  ;  and  so  he  became 
their  nurse,  and  did  for  them  everything. 
But  he  couldn't  save  their  lives :  our 
lives,'  sir,  are  in  God's  hands ;  and  so 
they  died.  But,  oh  !  I  have  heard 
say  their  bodies  was  a  sad  sight ;  they 
looked  so  bad  like,  and  smelled  so  bad, 
that    nobody    would    touch  them.      Jane 


was  then  only  a  little  thing,  about  seven 
years    old  ;    besides,   Mr.    Dewhurst    had 


his  own   house  for  safety. 

nobody  could  lay 

was  to  be  done  ^ 

servant;   but  no 


taken  her  into 
Well,  as  I  was  saying, 
out  the  corpses.  What 
Mr.  Dewhurst  sent  his 
sooner  had  she  opened  the  outer  door  than 
she  ran  off,  and  has  not  been  heard  of 
since.  So  Mr.  Dewhurst  goes  himself,  gets 
the  coffins  made,  puts  them  in  with  his 
own  hands,  and  carries  them  away  in  a 
small  cart,  and,  having  had  their  graves 
dug,  buries  them  like  good  Christian  folk 
as  they  were.  But  in  a  week  he  was  nearly 
as  ill  as  they.  Nobody  thought  he  would 
recover.  And  when  we  saw  him  in  the 
pulpit  again — the  pulpit,  sir,  was  the  first 
place  he  appeared  in — he  was  just  like  the 
shadow  of  himself,  and  so  weak  that  we 
could  hardly  hear  his  voice.  And  we  were 
all  very  sorry,  I  do  assure  you,  sir  ;  for  we 
loved  Mr.  Dewhurst  now  more  than  ever. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  We  saw  he  must 
give  up  for  a  time.  But  we  were  all  very 
poor  ;  bad  times  and  the  fever  had  emptied 
every  pocket.  Well,  a  good  many  of  us 
met  together  and  talked  over  the  matter  ; 
and  there  was  one  Mr.  Ridgway,  he  came 
from  Preston,  where  he  had  been  a  grocer^ 
a  good  sort  of  a  man,  and  he  said  that  he 
would  let  Mr.  Dewhurst  have  after  the  rate 
of  £70  a  year  till  he  was  better,  and  then 
his  own  salary  could  go  for  a  curate  to  do 
his  work.  But  oh,  sir,  nobody  but  he  can 
do  his  work;  I  don't  say  anything  against 
the  curate,  but  our  children  are  not  taught 
as  they  used  to  be,  nor  are  the  poor  aided, 
nor  the  sick  and  dying  visited;  no,  no,  we 
want  Mr.  Dewhurst  back." 

As  he  uttered  these  last  words,  a  light 
cart  drove  into  the  village,  the  occupants 
of  which  were  received  with  repeated  shouts 
of  joy.  "Mr.  Dewhurst!"  *' Mr.  Dew- 
hurst !"  "  'Tis  he  !"  •'  'Tis  he  !"  burst 
from  several  parts.  What  bright  coun- 
tenances on  all  sides.  Every  eye  beamed 
with  joy.  The  inhabitants  flocked  towards 
our  inn,  and  received  their  excellent  mi- 
nister, when  he  alighted  from  his  humble 
carriage,  with  literally  open  arms.  So  de- 
lighted were  they  that  they  seemed  scarcely 
able  to  contain  themselves.  They  shou*ed, 
they  jumped,  they  laughed.  A  score  of 
tongues  put  questions  at  the  same  moment. 
Mr.  Dewhurst  was  overwhelmed.  *'  Wait 
a  moment,"  he  said,  **  and  I  will  get  into 
the  cart  and  tell  you  where  I've  been,  what 
I've  done,  and  how  I  am."  A  few  simple 
words  told  the  tale,  and  the  speaker  was 
about  to  proceed  to  his  own  house,  when  his 
eye  fell  on  Jane  Scott.  Jane  had  not  been 
among  the  noisy  crowd.  She  had  kept  at 
a  little  distance,  and  watched  the  proceed- 


ings with  intense  interest. 


Yet  she  could 
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not  allow  Mr.  Dewhurst  to  retire  with- 
out saying  one  word  to  him.  So,  as  he 
was  proceeding  to  leave  the  street,  she 
appeared  before  him,  and,  dropping  a 
curtsey,  said,  with  her  eyes  brim  full  of 
tears,  and  a  voice  rich  with  emotion,  "  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  you,  sir,  and  I  hope  you 
are  quite  recovered,  though  I  fear  you  have 
forgotten  me." 

'*  No,  Jane,  you  are  too  like  your 
mother  for  me  ever  to  forget  you ;  I 
watched  her  features  too  long  and  too  in- 
tently not  to  know  her  daughter,  though 
you  are  altered,  much  altered.  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you,  Jane,  very  glad  indeed ; 
the  sight  of  you  brings  back  old  days,  very 
anxious  and  very  trying  da^s,  but  days 
that,  in  my  sufferings,  during  my  long 
absence,  I  have  contemplated  with  satis- 
faction, and,  I  hope,  profit ;  days  that  I 
would  not  lose  the  memory  of  for  all  the 
world.  Jane,  I  need  not  ask  you,  I  see,  by 
your  neat  appearance,  and  simple,  loving 
face,  that  you  are  going  on  well,  just,  I 
hope,  as  your  good  mother  would  wish  you 
to  go  on." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  Jane,  **  I  have 
much  to  blame  myself  for,  but  I  strive  to 
do  my  duty  to  my  mistress  and  her  family, 
and  I  have  a  very  good  place  as  nurse- 
maid, and  I  should  be  very  unworthy  of  all 
you  did  for  my  father  and  mother,  as  well 
as  myself,  did  I  not  bear  in  mind  the  many 
good  lessons  and  the  many  kind  words  I 
have  heard  from  you.  But  good  bye,  sir,  I 
won't  detain  you ;  very  glad  indeed  I  am  to 
see  you  here  once  more." 

As  Jane  turned  round  to  proceed  to  her 
master's  house,  she  unexpectedly  saw  a 
young  man^*  who,  standing  at  the  door  of  a 
better-looking  cottage  than  the  rest,  beck- 
oned to  her,  and  the  next  moment  was  at 
her  side.  Between  the  two  there  seemed  to 
be  a  certain  consciousness,  as  if  they  were 
neither  unknown  nor  altogether  indifferent 
to  each  other.  If  there  did  exist  anything 
more  than  a  common  acquaintanceship,  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if,  some  day,  it 
ripened  into  love.  The  young  man  had  a 
pleasing  expression  of  countenance,  and 
obviously  possessed  considerable  cultiva- 
tion. Jane  was,  in  truth,  a  lovely  girl. 
Her  spare,  well-proportioned  figure,  her 
dark,    shining  ringlets,  and  soft,  beaming 


eyes, 


were  rather  adorned  than  otherwise 


by«  a  certain  rustic  simplicity  of  dress  and 
manner. 

"You  have  'spoken  to  Mr.  Dewhurst  ?" 
asked  the  youth. 

*'  Yes;  I  am  so  delighted  to  see  him;  I 
long  feared  he  would  never  return." 

"  Well,  I  wanted  to  speak  to  him  also, 
but  somehow  I  could  not  muster  up  courage. 
I  owe  very  much  to  Mr.  Dewhurst.    Do  you 


know  lie  taught  me  Greek,  Latin,  and  ma- 
thematics, and  got  me  to  the  University. 
But  I  will  go  t()  his  house  to-morrow." 

"  Won't  you  come  to  the  tea-party  this 
afternoon  ?" 

*'  Tea-party !  is  there  to  be  one  ?" 

*'  Yes  ;  and  we  want  some  one  like  you 
to  go  and  ask  Mr.  Dewhurst  to  be  present. 
Will  you  go?" 

''With  all  my  heart." 

**  And  there's  another  thing.  I've  been 
thinking  that  we  ought  to  do  something 
special  like,  in  order  to  show  our  love  and 
respect  for  him.  Now,  what  is  best  ?  Da  tell 
me  what  you  think.  I  am  sure  we  could  rais2 
a  good  bit  of  money,  if  only  we  knew  what 
to  lay  it  out  in.  I  wish  Mr.  Henry,  our 
master,  went  to  the  Church,  instead  of  the 
Meeting-house,  for  he  could  help  a  good 
deal.     What  shall  we  try  to  do  ?" 

*'  Have  you  heard  of  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion that  is  to  be  in  London  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  1  yesterday  read  something  about 
it  in  a  little  book  I  bought  of  a  hawker,  and 
which  I  like  very  much,  called  The  Woxik.- 
iNG  Man's  Fhiend." 

"  Well,  now,  wouldn't  it  be  delightful  to 
be  able  to  ask  Mr.  Dewhurst  to  go  to  see 
the  Exhibition  ?" 

*'  Oh,  that^5  a  good  idea.  Yes,  I  should 
like  that  above  all  things.  But  can  we 
raise  the  money  ?  I  dare  say  Mr.  Dew- 
hurst has  none  left.  In  truth,  he  cannot 
keep  money  in  his  pocket  ;  and  if  he  has 
had  a  little  more  than  he  wanted  while  he 
was  away,  he  has,  I'm  sure,  spent  it  all  on 
some  poor  people  or  other.  So,  you  see, 
we  must  get  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
journey." 

"  And  that  all,  I  think  we  can  get.  I 
myself  can  spare  five  shillings." 

"  And  I,"  interrupted  Jane,  "have  saved 
ten  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  every  penny 
of  that  shall  go  to  the  subscription.  And 
then  I  do  think  that  my  master  will  give  a 
pound,  though  he  is  a  Dissenter,  for  he's  a 
very  good  man,  and  has  a  high  opinion  of 
Mr.  Dewhurst.  But  how  much  shall  we 
want  ?" 

**  I  do  not  think  we  could  offer  Mr.  Dew- 
hurst less  than  ten  pounds.  We  should 
like  him  to  go  as  a  clergyman  ought  to  go, 
and  to  live  when  there  as  a  clergyman  ought 
to  live." 

*'  Ten  pounds  !  it's  a  very  large  sum,  and 
the  parish  is  small  and  poor  ;  but  let  us  try. 
Will  you  just  see  a  few  of  the  cottagers, 
and  learn  what  they  think,  for  I  really  must 
make  haste  home  ;  I  shall  be  sadly  wanted 
in  the  nursery." 

**  Well,  but  would  Mr.  Dewhurst  like  to 

go?" 

"No  doubt  of  it;  I'm  sure  he  would, 
though  I  think  we  shall  have  some  trouble 
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ta  induce  hira  to  p;o,  evea  after  we  have 
raised  the  money.  But  let  us  get  the  money 
first." 

So  saying,  Jane  tripped  off  as  fast  as  her 
light  feet  and  happy  heart  could  carry  her, 
while  her  companion  and  feliow- worker 
hastened  first  from  house  to  house,  and 
then  went  to  the  parsonage. 

About  four  o'clock  in   the   afternoon   I 
found  the  village  once  more  all  in  move- 
ment.    Old  and  young,  attired  in  their  best 
garments,    were    proceeding    toward    one 
point,  all  radiant  with  joy.     I  resolved  to 
follow  them.     Entering  a  long,  low  build- 
ing, near  the  venerable  old  church,  I  found 
myself  in  the  presence  of  about  two  hun- 
dred people,   the  bulk  of  whom  were  evi- 
dently  agricultural    labourers,    and    none 
above  the  condition  of  small  farmers.     Yet, 
though  humble,  the  company  wore  the  air 
of  real  respectability.     Not  only  was  there 
no  finery — for  even  the  ribbons  of  the  girls 
were   as  becoming  as   their  bearing    was 
modest — but  the  countenances  generally 
showed  an  intelligence  and  a  cultivation 
far  above  what  are  customary  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  a  deep,  calm,  sober  joy  seemed 
to    pervade    every    breast.      **  These    are 
Christians,"    I    involuntarily  said  to   my- 
self ;    *'  and    this    is  a   specimen  of   what 
Christianity  can  achieve."     **  Yes,"  echoed 
my  thoughts   the    next    moment  —  **  yes, 
"when   taught   and  recommended  in    such 
a    life    as    Mr.  Dcwhurst's."     From    the 
company  my  eye  was  carried  to  the  room. 
It  was  a  very  plain  structure,with  no  ceiling, 
and  no   floor  except  the  clay  of  the  soil 
trodden  hard  by  constant  feet ;    the  walls 
too  were  unplastered,  and  presented  the 
bare  brick  of  which  they  were  made.     Now, 
however,   they  were  adorned.    At  the  top 
of  the  room,  which  was  longer  than  it  was 
broad,  and  just  above  an  arm-chair  elevated 
on   three   or  four  slab-stones,  were  these 
words,  wrought  on  laurel  leaves  • 

HE  WENT  ABOUT  DOING  GOOD. 

On  the  opposite  wall  I  read  the  words 

WELCOME  HOME 

formed  out  of  flowers.  The  side  of  the 
room  to  my  left  hand  bore  the  words,  in 
very  large  letters,  made  of  leaves  and  twigs, 

THE  POOR  man's  FRIEND, 

and  that  on  my  right  hand  bore  the  words,  [ 
similarly  constructed,  i 

THE  SICK  man's  COMFORTER. 

Scarcely  had  I  taken  my  seat  when  Mr. 
Dewhurst  entered  the  room.  He  was  re- 
ceived in  complete  silence.  His  presence 
inspired  reverence,  and  reverence  demands 
tranquillity.  The  people,  however,  all  rose, 
and  remained  standing  until  their  pastor 
had  taken  his  seat. 

I  own  I  was  a  little  surprised'.  The 
almost  boisterous  reception  of  the  morning 


had  prepared  me  for  clappings  and  other 
ordinary  demonstrations  of  joy.  But  a 
moment's  reflection  showed  me  that  these 
good  people  were  more  natural  than  my- 
self;  and  forthwith  I  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  same. 

For  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Dewhurst  sat  sur- 
veying the  company  with  a  look  of  calm 
satisfaction  and  heavenly  purity  of  mind. 
Then  rising,  he  put  up  a  short  prayer,  in 
which  he  tlianked  the  Almighty  for  pre- 
serving them  and  him,  and  bringing  them 
all  together  again  under  auspices  so  happy. 
Tea  was  immediately  served  by  young  per- 
sons who,  I  was  told,  belonged  to  the  Sun- 
day-school. After  very  ample  justice  was 
done  to  the  meal,  a  hymn  was  sung.  Then 
Mr.  Dewhurst  rose  and  delivered  an  ad- 
dress, which  occupied  him  nearly  an  hour, 
and  in  which  he  described  his  journeyings — 
the  sights  he  had  seen,  peculiarities  of  men 
and  manners,  fine  buildings,  beautiful 
scenery,  religious  observances,  &c.,  during 
his  absence.  On  two  things  he  dwelt  with 
special  emphasis.  One  was  the  growth  and 
culture  of  the  vine,  which  he  had  witnessed 
in  the  south  of  France,  where,  for  the  most 
part,  he  had  dwelt;  and  the  other,  the 
varied  experience  he  had  had  of  the  power 
and  blessedness  of  the  Gospel  in  sustaining, 
invigorating,  and  refining  the  soul  when 
suffering  from  sickness,  temptation,  and 
absence  from  home,  friends,  and  country. 
Most  touching,  as  well  as  instructive  were 
that  good  man's  words ;  sometimes  they 
were  even  beautiful  from  their  imagery,  and 
always  neat  and  appropriate  in  form  and 
substance.  Mr.  Dewhurst  was  a  scholar  as 
well  as  a  Christian.  When  at  the  termina- 
tion of  his  address  he  resumed  his  seat,  the 
room  was  full  of  deep  and  smothered  feel- 
ing. Fathers  and  mothers  breathed  thickly; 
one  or  two  sobbed  aloud.  The  effect  was 
oppressive.  This  Mr.  Dewhurst  himself 
seemed  to  be  aware  of,  for  he  immediately 
rose,  and,  giving  out  another  hymn,  sup- 
plied a  channel  by  which  hearts  might  be 
beneficially  relieved. 

As  soon  as  the  last  strains  of  the  hymn 
had  died  away  on  the  ear,  the  young  man 
of  whom  I  have  spoken  rose,  and  asked 
permission  to  say  a  few  words.  Jane  Scott, 
I  saw,  sat  by  his  side.  He  was  pale,  and 
his  voice  trembled  with  emotion.  He  had, 
he  said,  been  requested  to  offer  to  Mr. 
Dewhurst  the  congratulations  of  his  people 
on  his  return.  He  had  never  spoken  in 
public,  and  now  his  heart  was  too  full  to 
allow  him  to  utter  more  than  a  word  or 
two.  But  words  were  not  necessary.  With 
the  blessing  of  God  the  parishioners  would 
in  their  lives  show  how  much  they  valued 
such  a  minist(ir  as  Mr.  Dewhurst.  He 
had,  however,  one  request  to  make  to  that 
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gentleman,  "which  was  that,  at  the  expense 
of  the  parishioners,  he  would  consent  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  Great  Metropolitan  Exhi- 
bition. A  subscription  had  been  com- 
menced, which  before  the  first  of  May 
would,  the  speaker  was  confident,  amount 
to  ten  pounds.  That  sum,  if  Mr.  Dew- 
hurst  would  so  far  oblige  his  friends,  would 
be  put  into  his  hands  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  him  to  undertake  the  journey. 
This  mark  of  respect,  they  felt,  was  a  very 
inconsiderable  one.  But  it  was  not  without 
value,  if  measured  by  the  fee\ings  which 
had  led  to  its  being  offered.  Love,  respect, 
and  reverence,  had  prompted  the  idea,  and 
would  complete  what  had  been  begun.  All 
the  parishioners  contributed,  each  accord- 
ing to  his  means,  and  many  of  their  chil- 
dren had  given,  and  gladly  given,  their 
little  savings.  It  would  be  a  great  disap- 
pointment and  a  sore  grief  if  Mr.  Dew- 
hurst  did  not  indulge  them  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  wishes.  In  truth,  it  was 
only  a  new  way  of  benefiting,  as  well  as 
gratifying,  themselves,  for  they  knew  that 
on  his  return  from  London,  their  friend  and 
pastor  would  make  full  reports  of  what  he 
had  heard  and  seen. 

Mr.  Dewhurst  ros6,  and  accepted  the 
offer  in  a  few  simple  and  affectionate  words. 
Then,  after  giving  out  another  hymn,  he 
brought  the  meeting  to  a  conclusion  by 
solemnly  invoking  the  Divine  blessing  on 
all  present. 


Next  morning,  before  leaving  the  place,  ^ 
I  called  on  Mr.  Dewhurst.  I  found  him 
teaching  the  village  day-school,  for,  he  told 
me,  the  master  had  been  suddenly  taken  ill.  j 
I  was  desirous  of  spending  a  few  minutes 
with  a  man  of  whom  I  had  been  led  to  form 
so  high  an  opinion,  and  therefore  obtained 
his  permission  to  return  at  noon,  when  his 
morning's  lessons  would  have  come  to  an 
end. 

Mr.  Dewhurst  received  me  in  his  library. 
The  little  furniture  which  the  room  con- 
tained was  of  the  simplest  kind  ;  but  on 
his  shelves  I  saw  the  best  authors  of  both 
classic  and  English  literature.  His  library 
was  an  emblem  of  himself,  ilude  in  his 
attire,  Mr.  Dewhurst  was,  I  soon  ascer- 
tained, a  well-read,  highly-cultivated  man, 
with  a  full  share  of  good  Saxon  common 
sense,  and  a  kind  disposition  ;  gentle  and 
courteous  in  his  bearing,  pure  in  his  life, 
lofty  in  his  aims,  pious  without  pretension, 
and  self-denying  without  display.  There 
may  be  few  clergymen  in  the  kingdom  quite 
equal  to  Mr.  Dewhurst ;  but  there  are 
many  Christian  ministers,  both  in  the 
Church  Establishment  and  out  of  it,  who 
deserve  all  that  their  flocks  can  do  for 
them,  and  to  whom  the  present  of  ten 
pounds  for  a  visit  to  the  Exhibition  would 
be  an  appropriate  acknowledgment  of  ser- 
vices, the  value  of  which  no  gold  can  mea- 
sure, much  less  repay. 


THE      SHIPWRECK. 


By  an  Old  Traveller 


I  have  little  faith  in  dreams,  yet  am  I 
free  to  acknowledge  that  this  incredulous- 
ness  has  often  been  shaken  by  circum- 
stances that  have  occurred  in  my  history. 
Sitting  at  dinner  one  beautiful  day  on  board 

the  ship  E ,  with  my  fellow  passengers, 

in  that  degree  of  latitude   and  longitude 
where  we  could  enjoy 

the  spicy  breezes, 


which  •  blow  soft  o'er  Ceylon's  isle,'  " 

one  of  our  number,  with  a  spice  of  waggery 
not  unusual  with  him,  concentrated  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  party  towards  himself, 
by  announcing  a  dream  which  he  had  had 
the  night  before.  He  dreamed  that  we 
were  sailing  along  in  our  gallant  ship,  under 
full  canvass,  until  we  came  to  a  farm-yard, 
which,  with  its  surrounding  fields,  we 
ploughed  up  with  asmucheaseas  wehadjust 
before  ploughed  the  ocean !  The  captain  gave 
a  loud  and  careless  laugh  ;  the  ladies  looked 
thoughtful;  the  superstitious,  grave  and 
depregscd;  but  any  impression  which  the 


announcement  had  made  was  soon  effaced, 
at  least  in  appearance,  by  a  walk  on  deck, 
after  the  sun  had  set  upon  the  most  lovely 
tropical  day  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen. 

That  night  we  slept  with  as  much  com- 
fort and  with  as  strong  a  feeling  of  security 
as  we  could  possibly  have  done  ashore. 
We  were  in  smooth  water,  and  were  moving 
along  at  the  rate  of  eight  knots  ;  how  could 
we  help  feeling  secure  and  happy  }  espe- 
cially remembering, 

*'  The  God  that  rules  on  high. 
Who  all  the  earth  surveys, — 
That  rides  upon  the  stormy  bky, 
And  calms  the  roaring  seas." 

In  the  morning  all  on  board  was  excite- 
ment. We  had  been  at  sea  four  months  and 
a  half,  and  were  now  approaching  the  end 
of  our  voyage.  The  weather  was  still  fine, 
the  breezes  favourable,  and  all  on  board 
were  in  good  spirits.  The  officers  and  crew 
were  putting  the  ship  in  trim,  and  the  pas- 
sengers were  preparing  their  luggage  to  go 
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ashore,  glail  enough  to  leave  the  prison  in 
■which  they  had  been  too  long  pent  up  with  a 
miscellaneous  company,  not  to  mention  the 
inconvenience  of  scarcity  of  provisions. 

A  day  or  two  passed  on  in  the  same  joyous 
manner,  and  the  hour  came  in  which,  by 
both  the  ship's  reckoning  and  observation, 
we  ought  to  see  the  land ;  we  had  before 
witnessed  the  perfection  to  which  the  art  of 
navigation  has  been  brought,  and  so  were 
not  surprised  to  hear  the  old  cry  of  "Land  !" 
within  half  an  hour  of  the  prescribed  time. 
That  land  was  the  vast  continent  of  India  ; 
vast  morally  rather  than  physically — in 
population  rather  than  extent.  What 
numberless  thoughts  rushed  upon  my 
mind  connected  with  its  history  and  con- 
dition— its  conquests  and  defeats— the  for- 
mer splendour  and  wealth  of  its  princes  and 
its  kingdoms—its  moral  and  spiritual  condi- 
tion— its  idolatries,  its  superstitions,  its 
cruelties,  its  pollutions ; — and  then  it  was 
to  be  my  home  !  I  was  about  to  live  in  the 
midst  of  these  dire  evils,  and  my  chief  em- 
ployment and  labour  would  be  to  dissemi- 
nate light  and  truth  where  now  darkness 
and  error  abounded.  Prayer  mingled  with 
these  thoughts  for  the  success  of  my  enter- 
prise, and  the  spiritual  reformation  of  the 
two  hundred  million  subjects  of  the  Indian 
empire.  We  were  bound  to  Madras,  and 
the  land  which  we  saw  was  Pondicherry,  a 
small  French  settlement,  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  south.  Still  sailing  at  the  rate 
of  eight  knots  an  hour,  it  was  not  long  ere 
we  descried  the  graceful  tops  of  "  the 
feathery  palm-tree,"  the  cocoa-nut,  and  the 
date.  On  that  day  dinner  was  but  a  con- 
fused and  hurried  meal  ;  a  few  minutes 
brought  us  all  again  to  the  deck  to  enjoy 
the  sight  of  the  coast.  It  was  low,  and 
stretched  away  towards  the  north,  the  di- 
rection in  which  we  were  sailing.  The 
wind  being  but  a  point  or  two  east  of  north, 
we  were  scarcely  able  to  *'  lie  our  course  ;" 
the  ship  seemed  carried  imperceptibly,  and 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  nearer  and  yet 
nearer  to  the  shore,  so  that  we  were  soon 
able  to  discern  with  the  naked  eye  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  which  adorned  the 
beach.  Unconscious  of  danger,  and  full  of 
excitement,  we  were  admiring  the  coast, 
when  suddenly  and  simultaneously  we  heard 
the  roar  of  the  breakers  and  the  cry  of  the 
mate,  "Breakers  close  under  the  lee  bow, 
sir ! "  It  was  a  fearful  moment — we  seemed 
standing  in  suspense  between  time  and 
eternity.  ** 'Bout  ship!"  was  the  instant 
command — but  it  was  too  late  ;  the  next 
moment  was  yet  more  fearful  ;  the  ship 
struck,  and  many  of  us  were  thrown  pros- 
trate upon  the  deck  by  the  violence  of  the 
blow.  Again  she  struck,  and  reeled  and 
plunged  like  a  drunken  man,  or 


••  Like  the  bleeding'  bull  beneath  the  murderous 
blows. 
Which  reels,  convulsed,  with  agonising-  throes." 

The  ship's  carpenter,  an  old  man-ol 
war's-man,  was  standiiig  near  me  when  we 
struck,  and  with  the  same  composure  which 
he  would  have  evinced  if  it  had  been  only 
the  captain's  gig  that  was  leaping  ashore, 
said,  "  She's  gone!"  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeded with  his  duties  as  though  nothing 
had  happened.  The  passengers  retired 
to  the  "  cuddy,"  and  there  knelt  in  earnest 
prayer  to  God  for  his  protection,  and 
especially  for  the  preservation  of  their  own 
lives  and  those  of  the  crew.  Our  com- 
mander, who  it  is  to  be  feared  had  been 
indulging  too  freely  in  intoxicating  drinks, 
lost  all  command  of  himself,  and  rushing 
in  upon  us  while  we  were  on  our  knees, 
exclaimed,  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  me 
assure  you  that  there  is  no  danger  !  Your 
lives  are  safe,  though  you  may  lose  your 
property."  We  prayed  on,  feeling  that 
vain  indeed,  in  such  circumstances,  is  the 
help  of  man.  We  discovered  the  goodness 
of  God's  providence  in  commanding  the 
wind  and  the  sea  to  be  at  peace  during  that 
anxious  night.  Frequently  the  coast  is 
visited  with  heavy  gales  from  the  eastward, 
and  the  surf  rages  so  high  as  to  bid  defi- 
ance to  all  human  efforts  to  surmount  it. 
Now,  however,  the  sea  was  smooth,  and 
the  surf  comparatively  feeble.  This  being 
the  case,  and  the  ship  making  but  little 
water,  it  was  deemed  unadvisable  to  at- 
tempt landing  until  after  daylight  the  next 
morning.  The  night  was  employed  by  the 
crew  in  vain  attempts,  by  means  of  anchors, 
to  get  off  the  ship  ;  she  was  too  deeply 
embedded  in  the  sand.  The  ladies,  after 
much  persuasion,  were  induced  to  lie  down 
dressed,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  start  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  and  the  gentlemen  kept 
watch  at  their  side.  The  anxiety  of  that 
night  can  never  be  told,  and  can  be  ima- 
gined only  by  such  as  have  passed  through 
a  similar  trial.  How  did  we  strain  our 
eyes  looking  for  the  first  glimmer  of  eastern 
light  ! 

With  thankful  hearts  we  saw  at  last  the 
dawning  of  the  day,  whose  light  was  to  aid 
us  so  materially  in  extricating  ourselves 
from  our  dangerous  position.  The  light 
revealed  no  human  habitation  or  form. 
There  was  no  indication  that  help  would 
be  afforded  from  the  shore,  or  indeed  from 
the  water,  for  no  ship  or  boat  was  visible 
upon  the  sea.  Strong  and  well-grounded 
doubts  were  entertained  whether  our  own 
boats  would  live  in  the  surf ;  even  morning 
light,  therefore,  did  not  help  to  relieve  oui 
difficulties.  By-and-by,  however,  we  ob 
served  two  living  forms  on  shore,  and  hj 
the  aid  of  the  telescope  discovered  thM 
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they  were  human,  and  that  they  were  busily 
employed  in  launching  from  the  beach  a 
catamaram — i,  e.,  a  canoe,  or,  more  accu- 
rately, a  small  raft.  They  paddled  towards 
us,  to  our  great  joy,  and  we  were  on  the 
tiptoe  of  expectation  that  they  would  be 
able  to  reveal  some  way  of  deliverance 
from  our  uncomfortable  position :  but,  lo ! 
they  turned  suddenly  away,  and  were  soon 
in  the  offing  pursuing  their  accustomed 
vocation  of  fishing.  It  was  not  long 
before  we  were  tantalized  in  a  similar 
manner  by  another  catamaram.  We 
hailed,  and  shouted,  and  hailed  again, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  A  third  and 
fourth,  however,  presently  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  came  directly  to  the  ship. 
We  had  brought  with  us  from  England  a 
Hindoo  servant,  and  his  knowledge  of  Tamil 
enabled  us  to  ascertain  from  the  men  who 
came  on  board  where  we  were,  what  dis- 
tance from  Madras,  what  assistance  could 
be  procured  for  getting  the  passengers  to 
land,  and  what  accommodation  could  be 
obtained  for  the  ladies.  The  surgeon  of 
the  ship  and  one  of  the  passengers  w'ent 
ashore  in,  or  rather  on,  one  of  these  cata- 
njarams,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way 
on  foot  to  Madras,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
porting our  situation,  and  obtaining  as- 
sistance. They  accomplished  the  journey 
(seventy  miles)  in  less  than  two  days.  In 
the  course  of  the  afternoon  the  natives 
patched  up  a  superannuated  boat  made  of 
strong  rough  planks,  and  sewn  or  stitched 
together  at  the  joints,  through  drilled  holes, 
with  cord  made  from  the  fibre  of  the  cocoa- 
nut.  Originally  the  seams  had  been  stuffed 
or  calked  with  cotton,  or  some  other  soft 
substance,  but  of  this  there  was  but  little 
remaining.  With  the  aid  of  this  clumsy, 
leaky  boat — (usually  called  a  Mussolah- 
boat) — by  dint  of  pulling  and  bailing,  we 
succeeded  in  getting  the  ladies  and  children 
ashore,  and  in  due  time  the  male  portion 
of  the  passengers  was  also  landed;  *' and 
so  it  came  to  pass  that  we  escaped  all  safe 
to  land." 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  last 
boat-load  surmounted  the  surf  and  was  dis- 
charged on  the  beach.  A  few  natives,  nearly 
naked,  surrounded  our  party,  among  whom 
we  discovered  a  man  wearing  the  badge  of 
a  police  officer  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company.  We  placed  ourselves  under 
his  protection,  and  were  conducted  by  him 
to  a  small  village  about  a  mile  from  the 
coast,  where  was  a  choultry,  or  place  of 
rest  for  travellers.  It  was  a  yard  or  court 
about  fifty  feet  square,  inclosed  by  a  high 
stone  or  brick  wall,  and  surrounded  on  the 
inside  by  a  well-roofed  shed.  Here  was  our 
first  Indian  habitation ;  but  gratitude  so 
mingled  with  our  homely  meal  and  our  bed 


of  stone,  that  we  felt  quite  as  happy  as  if 
we  had  been  eating  at  the  table  of  a  prince, 
and  as  refreshed  in  the  morning  as  if  we  had 
slept  on  down.  We  breakfasted,  as  we  had 
supped,  from  milk,  boiled  rice,  eggs,  curried 
prawns,  and  fowls.  Our  tables  and  chairs 
were  the  ground,  our  dishes  were  leaves 
and  the  shells  of  cocoa-nuts,  our  knives 
and  forks  were  our  fingers,  our  table  spoons 
our  hands,  arid  some  small  shells  from  the 
beach  make  excellent  egg-spoons.  One 
could  hardly  help  thinking  how  many  of 
what  we  call  the  necessaries  of  life  are  arti- 
ficial. 

The  nearest  town  in  the  direction  of 
Madras  was  the  old  Dutch  settlement  of 
Sadras,  distant  about  fifteen  miles.  Con- 
veyance for  so  many  could  not  be  procured, 
and  it  became  a  question  whether  we  should 
remain  where  we  were  until  help  arrived 
from  the  presidency,  or  should  attempt  the 
journey  to  Sadras  on  foot.  A  council  of 
passengers  was  summoned,  in  which  the 
ladies  (who  were  certainly  more  interested 
than  the  members  of  the  other  sex),  had 
most  to  say,  and  we  unanimously  agreed  to 
undertake  the  journey.  A  small  waggon 
drawn  by  bullocks  was  procured,  into  which 
we  threw  the  little  luggage  that  we  had 
secured  from  the  wreck,  so  disposir.g  it  as 
to  make  a  tolerably  comfortable  seat  for  a 
lady  whose  foot  had  been  injured,  and  who 
was  consequently  lame:  Like  true  novices, 
we  started,  fourteen  in  number,  just  be- 
fore noon,  when  the  sun  was  hottest,  not 
clothed  nor  shod  suitably  for  such  a  climate 
as  that  of  India.  Two  or  three  natives  ac- 
companied us  as  guides,  and  we  walked  ^ 
away  in  good  spirits.  I  will  not  test  the^/^ 
patience  of  my  readers  so  much  as  to  de- 
scribe all  the  incidents  of  this  mad  journey  ; 
it  shall  suffice  to  say  that  fatigue  soon  made 
many  of  our  pedestrians  lag  behind — that 
gentlemen  had  several  times  to  carry  the 
ladies  through  flooded  roads  and  across  arms 
of  the  sea  knee-deep  in  water,  sometimes 
for  several  hundred  yards  together — that 
within  a  few  miles  of  our  journey's  end  we 
procured  other  two  bullock  bandies,  or 
waggons,  on  which  we  set  the  ladies— and 
that  two  hours  after  the  shades  of  evening 
had  set  in  we  reached  Sadras,  took  up  our 
abode  in  a  comfortable  house  provided  by 
the  Government  for  the  accommodation  of 
European  travellers,  ate  a  hearty  meal,  and 
rested  our  weary  bodies  for  the  night. 

Sadras  is  but  a  small  settlement,  chiefly 
in  ruins.  It  belonged  to  the  Netherlands 
Government  until  within  a  few  years  of  the 
time  that  I  visited  it,  when  an  exchange 
was  made  of  this  and  some  other  and  simi- 
lar places,  for  the  beautiful  island  of 
Sumatra.  This  to  the  Dutch  must  have 
been  an  advantageous  arrangement.    The 
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old  fort,  v.'hicli  was  blown  up    during  the 
war,  and  the  governor's  palace,   were  com- 
pletely  dilapidated.     These  are    tlie  prin- 
cipal monuments  that  remain  of  the  former  j 
grandeur,    wealth,    and   influence    of    the  ' 
Dutch  in  Southern  India.     The  hackneyed  j 
Latin  phrase  will  force  itself  to  the  tip  of 
the  tongue,  and  may  as  well  come  out,  Sic 
transit  t/loria  mtmcli  I 

We  had  prepared  for  the  continuance  of 
our  journey  the  next  day,  and  by  ten  o'clock 
were  just  starting,  when  we  were  hailed  by 
two  gentlemen  from  Madras,  who  had  come 
to  meet  us  with  five  palankeens.  After 
the  usual  salutations,  we  retired  again 
to  our  lodging-house  with  them,  and 
hardly  knew  whether  to  wonder  more 
at  their  kind  reception  of  us,  or  at  the 
kindness  and  thoughtfulness  of  our  Madras 
friends ,  who  hadinsoshorta  time  anticipate  d 
our  almost  every  want.  Bread,  butter,  tea, 
coffee,  wine,  ale  (temperance  principles 
were  not  so  prevalent  in  those  days),  wear- 
ing apparel,  soap,  towels,  bedding,  a  cook, 
two  or  three  other  servants,  and  every  other 


imaginable  necessary,  and  even  comfort, 
were  fortlicoming  ;  we  were  certainly  stran- 
gers, but  we  were  not  friendless  in  a  strange 
land.  One  of  these  gentlemen  was  an  old 
friend — a  friend  of  my  youth — in  my  father- 
land. He  has  since  gone  home  to  his  native 
heaven. 

Tliat  afternoon  we  despatched  the  ladies 
of  the  party  in  palankrens  to  Madras,  under 
the  protection  of  one  of  our  friends,  and  on 
the  day  after,  in  other  palankeens  that  were 
sent  for  their  accommodation,  the  gentle- 
men followed,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
other.  In  about  twenty  hours  we  reached 
Madras,  just  nineteen  weeks  after  we  had 
sailed  from  Old  England. 

It  was  the  Sabbath  when  we  arrived,  and 
in  the  evening  of  that  holy  day  we  met  to- 
gether in  the  House  of  God,  and  there  pub- 
licly acknowledged  his  goodness  and  our 
gratitude.  The  prevailing  sentiment  of 
each  was,  "  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and 
all  that  is  within  me,  bless  his  holy  name, 
who  redeemed  my  life  from  destruction." 
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The  fearful  uproar  and  confusion  which 
took  place  the  moment  we  came  to  anchor 
in  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  can  scarcely 
be  imagined  by  any  one  who  has  not  wit- 
nessed it.  We  were  at  once  surrounded  by 
dozens  of  boats  filled  with  Egyptians  and 
Abyssinians,  screaming  and  shouting  like 
so  many  demons,  some  springing  on  to  the 
ship,  others  trying  to  drag  the  passengers 
and  their  baggage  into  their  boats,  while 
the  sailors  drove  them  back  with  no  very 
gentle  words  or  actions.  Then  strange- 
looking  individuals,  in  fez  or  turban,  came 
on  board  to  meet  friends  or  transact  busi- 
ness ;  while  the  passengers,  regardless  of 
everybody  but  self,  rushed  about  in  search 
of  cloaks  and  carpet-bags,  and  jostled  each 
other  to  suffocation  on  the  companion- 
ladder. 

At  length  we  succeeded  in  getting  safely 
into  a  boat,  and  in  a  few  minutes  had 
threaded  our  way  through  a.  fleet  of  war 
ships  lying  at  anchor,  and  were  standing  on 
the  quay  in  the  government  dockyard,  be- 
neath a  broiling  sun,  and  in  a  place  that 
was  perfectly  blinding.  Here  omnibuses 
waited  to  convey  us  to  the  diflerent  hotels, 
but  a  desire  to  see  more  than  could  be  seen 
from  a  rapid  drive,  induced  us  to  consign 
our  packages    to    one    of   our  numerous 


assailants,  with  orders  to  lead  us  on  foot  to 
the  European  Hotel.  This  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  a  lady  was  evidently  very  con- 
trary to  their  notions  of  propriety  ;  and  we 
were  instantly  hemmed  in  by  at  least  a 
hundred  donkey-drivers,  shouting,  *'  A 
donkey  for  the  Missis !  a  donkey  for  the 
Mum!  Mum  ride!  Mum  ride!'*  Nor 
till  our  guide  began  to  lay  about  him  with 
a  stick  had  we  any  chance  of  moving  on, 
while  not  a  few  continued  skirmishing  be- 
hind us,  and  making  an  occasional  onslaught 
during  the  whole  of  our  walk.  And  what 
a  singular  walk  it  was,  through  those  nar- 
row dusty  streets  between  the  high  white 
houses,  with  lattices  instead  of  windows, 
and  strange  inscriptions  in  all  the  European 
as  well  as  the  Oriental  tongues  i  How  dark 
and  dirty  looked  every  interior  of  which  I 
could  obtain  a  hurried  peep,  through  the 
smoke  of  innumerable  pipes,  or  over  the 
heads  of  sedate  and  pretty  Turks,  who 
were  squatted  at  every  doorway  !  And  how 
strange  looked  the  women  in  their  yash- 
macks,  with  nothing  of  their  faces  visible 
but  two  gleaming  eyes — some  walking,  and 
others  mounted  astride  on  donkeys,  and 
looking  like  badly-packed  bales  of  black 
silk  !  I  could  scarcely  believe  I  was  the 
same  person  who  but  three  weeks  before 
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was  quietly  walking  through  the  streets  of 
London  ;  and  almost  fancied  I  had  been 
carried  back  to  the  days  of  Haroun  Al- 
raschid,  and  was  an  actor  in  the  busy 
scenes  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

On  arriving  at  the  hotel,  we  found  about 
forty   of    our   fellow-travellers  eagerly  en- 
gaged in  a  scramble  for  baths  and  bedrooms, 
while  those  who  were  destined  to  start  for 
the  Nile   before   evening,  and  had  conse- 
quently only  a  few  hours  for  sight-seeing, 
were  bargaining  for  carriages  and  donkeys 
aT  the  entrance.     At  every  corner  we  were 
met  by  Dragomen  clamouring  to  be  hired, 
while  slave  girls  offered  bunches  of  beauti- 
ful roses  and  other  flowers  for  sale,   and 
ever}  where  resounded  the  everlasting  cry 
for  "  Buckshish  I"  This  word,  which  means 
a  2)resent^  is  the  first  learnt  by  the  traveller 
in  the  East,  nor  must  he  ever  apjain  expect 
to   be  allowed  to  forget  it.     They  do  not 
appear  to  consider  it  necessary  to  do  any- 
thing   to    deserve    it;    but    wherever    an 
European  makes  his  appearance,  there  will 
on  all  sides  be  the  cry  for  ''  buckshish." 
Making  our  way  as   quickly  as  we  could 
through  long  dark  passages  and  up  flights 
of  stone  steps,  we  reached  a  bedroom — so- 
called  from  its  containing  two  small  iron 
bedsteads,  there  being  nothing  else  to  mark 
it  as  a  sleeping  apartment ;   however,  our 
guide   soon  produced    washing   apparatus 
and  a  couple  of  mattresses — the  stone  floor 
and  bare  walls  made  the  room  deliciously 
cool — and  1  was  rejoiced  to  find  myself  in 
a  place  of  shelter  from  the  sunshine  and 
confusion.     After  providing  us  with  coffee, 
Hamet  stationed  himself  outside  the  door, 
carefully  closing  all  the  shutters,  and  keep- 
ing guard ;    and  when  I  implored  a  little 
light  and  air,  he  shook  his  head  and  said, 
*'  No !    gentlemen  pass  by,   they  see   the 
Missis  !"    Nor  could  he  be  prevailed  on  to 
relax  in  this  respect  from  his  ideas  of  pro- 
priety.     Having    rested    for   a  couple  of 
hours,  we  descended  to  the  general  eating- 
room,  where  a   luncheon  was  laid  of  cold 
mutton,  plantains,  sweet  limes,  fresh  dates, 
and  butter  made  from  buffalo's  milk,  which 
is  quite  white,  and  eats  like  smoky  Devon- 
shire cream. 

We  then  set  out  in  search  of  adventures. 
These  were  not  difficult  to  meet  with ;  nor 
did  we  need  to  do  more  than  look  out  of  the 
windows  into  the  great  square  in  which  the 
hotel  stands  to  find  ample  amusement. 
There  we  beheld  an  ever- shifting  and  noisy 
crowd  of  all  nations  in  the  most  singular 
variety  of  attire,  from  the  extraordinary 
hats,  caps,  and  jackets  with  which  it  pleases 
our  own  countrymen  to  adorn  themselves — 
the  turbans,  white,  green,  or  black,  of  the  : 
Turks — the  scarlet  fez  and  flowing  robes  of 
the   Armenian — and   the  bornoose  of  the 


Egyptian,  down  to  the  very  scanty  wrapper 
of  the  half-savage  Arab.  Every  vehicle  the 
city  contained  was  in  motion,  every  Arab 
was  running  at  the  top  of  his  speed  ;  while 
at  least  a  hundred  donkeys,  with  about  three 
drivers  to  each,  galloped  and  brayed, 
shrieked,  and  cudgelled  each  other  inces- 
santly. Add  to  this  a  cloudless  sky,  while 
the  blazing  sun  was  reflected  by  tlie  whiie 
soil  and  whiter  houses  to  an  extent  quite 
sufficient  to  occasion  the  opthalmia,  which 
is  so  universal.  To  guard  against  this, 
every  one  of  us  put  on  a  pair  of  green  eye- 
preservers,  while  veils,  blue  and  green, 
were  assumed  by  the  gentlemen  as  well  as 
the  ladies.  Thus  adorned,  we  proceeded  in 
carriages  and  on  donkeys  to  view  the  city, 
each  party  accompanied  by  a  dragoman  or 
interpreter,  and  by  numbers  of  running 
footmen. 

Our  first  visit  was  to  the  Pasha's  palace, 
which  we  approached  through  several 
streets,  and  finally  through  the  great  dock- 
yard. We  first  passed  through  an  arched 
gateway,  with  a  guard-house  filled  with 
soldiers,  into  a  spacious  court-yard,  on  the 
right  of  which  was  an  extensive  pile  of 
buildings,  the  green  Venetians  of  which 
are  always  closed,  and  which  we  were  told 
formed  the  harem;  and,  on  the  left,  a  garden 
of  considerable  extent,  filled  with  oleanders, 
orange,  and  citron  trees,  in  full  bloom. 
Through  a  fragrant  avenue  of  lime  or  lemon 
trees,  we  entered  the  palace,  and  were 
ushered  by  numerous  attendants  into  a  very 
spacious  hall,  from  which  on  either  side  the 
corridors  lead  to  the  different  state  apart- 
ments. Some  of  these  are  really  magnifi- 
cent. The  floor  of  tl;ie  council  chamber  is 
inlaid  with  ebony  and  ivory  in  the  richest 
style,  the  walls  and  ceilings  are  covered 
with  gilding  and  paintings,  and  the  divans 
and  other  furniture  of  the  most  ornamental 
character.  The  great  saloon  is  a  very  noble 
apartment ;  and  this,  as  well  as  the  more 
private  chambers,  are  decorated  with  mar- 
bles, mirrors,  and  carvings,  with  a  prodi- 
gality that  realised  all  our  ideas  of  oriental 
splendour.  The  palace  had  not  been  occu- 
pied since  the  death  of  Mahomet  Ali,  and 
we  were  informed  that,  to  gratify  the  taste 
of  the  present  Pasha,  the  Parisian  furni- 
ture, costly  and  superb  as  it  is,  was  to  be 
replaced  by  other  of  a  still  more  expensive 
and  novel  description.  As  we  left  the  place 
we  looked  at  the  closed  jalousies  of  the 
harem  with  no  little  curiosity,  which,  how- 
ever, was  destined  not  to  be  gratified,  and 
we  returned  from  the  palace  to  the  city. 
Our  next  excursion  was  to  the  office  of  the 
Transit  Company,  to  secure  our  passage 
tickets  to  Cairo.  We  passed  through 
several  passages  and  up  long  flights  of 
steps  in  a  dingy  old  mansion  to  the  office, 
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where  we  found  some  of  our  fellow-passen- 
gers  in  great  distress,  at  having  omitted 
some  of  the  ordinary  precautions  that  such 
a  journey  requires,    and  with   a  very  fair 
chance  of  remaining  at  Alexandria  for  the 
term  of  their  natural  lives,  unless  some  un- 
foreseen good  fortune  relieved  them  of  their 
difficulties.     To  reach  this  building  we  had 
to  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  grand 
place  of  Alexandria,   which   is   about   the 
width  of  one   of  our  London  squares,  and 
double  the  length.     At  one  end,   opposite 
the  hotel,  are  the  preparations  for   a  grand 
fountain  about  to  be  erected  ;  at  the  other 
are  tlie  unfinished  and  roofless  walls  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  the  neglected  state  of 
which,  arising,  as  we  were  informed,  from  a 
deficiency  in  the  subscriptions,   ill  repays 
the  unusual  generosity  of  the  Pasha  in  hav- 
ing permitted  its   erection.     Leaving  this, 
and  passing  by    the    French    and   Greek 
Churches,  both  of  imposing  dimensions,  we 
arrived  at  one  object  which  we  were  most 
anxious   to  examine,  and   which  was   the 
celebrated  needle  of  Cleopatra.     We  found 
this     magnificent     remain     of     antiquity 
lying  prostrate  .on   one   side,   and  half  its 
length  buried  in  the  sand.     It  is  an  obelisk 
of  a. single  block  of  polished  granite,  ninety 
feet  in  length,  covered  with  hieroglyphics, 
and  no  less  than  three  feet  in  diameter  close 
to  the  apex,  its  breadth  of  course  increasing 
to  the  base,  which  was  out  of  the  reach  of 
our   observation  ;    near  it   stands  a  sister 
obelisk  of  smaller  size,  which  conveys  a 
faint   idea    of    the    magnificence    of    the 
original.     We    proceeded    from   hence  on 
a  scanty  road   by   an   Egyptian  cemetery, 
and  through    several    groves    of   magni- 
ficent    date    trees,    loaded    with     golden 
and  purple  fruit,  to  the  fortifications  which 
surround  the  city.      After  we  had  left  the 
lines,  we     continued  some   little  distance 
towards  the  great  Lake  Mareotis.     On  one 
side  of  the  road  were  cultivated  fields,  and 
on  the  other  the  cypresses  and  monuments 
of  a  neglected  cemetery,  from  an  elevation 
in  the  centre  of  which  rises  the  far-famed 
Pompey's     Pillar — a    beautiful     shaft    of 
polished  porphyry,  nine  feet  in  diameter, 
and  of  proportionate  height,  surmounted  by 
a  Corinthian  capital,  which  evidently  once 
sustained  a  statue.      The  base  is  of  rough 
stone,  sadly  neglected,  and  defiled  by  the 
inscriptions  of  some  wretched  Sunderland 
man,  who  has  painted   his  name  in  black 
letters,  more  than  a  foot  in  depth,  across 
the  sacred  marble.      There  was  a  fine  view 
of  the  city,  the  lake,  and  the  distant  Medi- 
terranean,.  from   this   spot,  and  we   would 
gladly    have    remained;     but  the  flowing 
sun,  and  the  annoyance  of    multitudes   of 
Egyptian  children,  clamorous  for  buckshishf 
drove  us  back  to  the  friendly  shelter  of  our 


hotel.  Some  of  our  party  visited  the  ba- 
zaars, which  are  long  lanes  of  dirty  shops, 
some  of  them  covered  in,  and  interesting 
only  from  the  novelty  of  their  occu- 
pants and  contents,  and  their  extra- 
ordinary filthiness  and  abominable  odours. 
We  found  the  omnibuses  waiting  at 
the  door  of  the  hotel  to  convey  the 
first  division  to  the  canal-boat.  So  fa- 
tigued were  we  with  the  heat  and  numerous 
objects  of  interest  we  had  seen,  that  we 
were  very  glad  to  belong  to  the  second 
party,  and  to  have  the  luxury  of  a  quiet 
evening  and  a  night's  repose  before  pro- 
ceeding on  our  journey.  We  enjoyed  an 
excellent  dinner,  the  principal  dishes  being 
various  preparations  of  mutton,  all  kinds 
of  poultry,  pigeons,  and  delicious  fresh 
fruits,  among  which  the  date  is  most  worthy 
of  remembrance.  When  eaten  in  its  native 
land,  it  is  altogether  different  from,  and 
superior  to,  the  dried  fruit  brought  to  Eng- 
land, and  eats  very  much  like  extremely 
luscious  apple  cheese.  The  pomegranate, 
too,  must  be  eaten  in  a  hot  country  to  be 
fully  appreciated ;  its  rosy  seeds,  when 
crushed,  producing  a  liquid  whose  cool 
tart  flavour  is  most  refreshing.  The  charge 
at  all  the  hotels  in  Egypt  is  10s.  per  diem, 
whether  the  accommodation  be  good  or  bad. 

AVe  were  roused  long  before  sunrise  on 
the  following  morning,  hurried  into  the 
omnibuses,  rattled  through  the  town,  and 
were  on  board  the  canal-boat  by  seven 
o'clock.  We  were  forty  in  number,  and  the 
boat  so  small,  that  there  was  barely  room 
for  all  to  be  seated  at  once,  and  Ave  rejoiced 
that  we  had  not  to  spend  the  night  on  her, 
as  any  kind  of  repose  would  have  been  im- 
possible. 

The  Mahmoodeh  canal  is  a  very  splendid 
work.  It  IS  about  forty-five  miles  in  length, 
sufficiently  wide  to  admit  of  steam-boats 
passing  each  other,  and  deep  enough  for  all 
the  vessels  usually  engaged  in  conveying 
the  produce  of  Egypt  to  the  sea  for  expor- 
tation It  was  constructed  by  Mehemet 
Ali,  a  few  years  ago,  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time.  Scarcely  two  months,  it  is 
said,  elapsed  between  the  commencement 
and  the  admission  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile. 
More  than  one  hundred  thousand  of  the 
peasantry  were  forced  into  the  work  of 
excavation,  thousands  of  whom  died  of  ill- 
treatment  and  starvation  during  its  progress. 
The  utility  of  the  canal,  both  to  the  port  of 
Alexandria  and  to  the  upper  country,  is 
immense.  Formerly  the  Nile  vessels  went 
to  the  ports  of  Roserta  or  Damietta,  and 
entered  the  harbour  of  Alexandria  from  the 
Mediterranean ;  but  the  canal  enables  them 
to  leave  the  Nile  at  Atfeh,  and  proceed  by 
a  short  cut  to  the  Lake  Mareotes,  which  is 
connected  directly  with  the  harbour.  There 
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is  nothing  of  any  interest  to  be  seen  on  the 
banks  of  the  canal.  On  one  side  are 
swamps,  with  the  lake  beyond  ;  on  the 
other  are  low  mud  banks,  occasionally 
varied  by  a  wretched  Egyptian  village,  with 
a  group  of  date  trees.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  misery  of  these  places.  They  consist 
of  mud  huts  of  a  conical  shape  clustered 
thickly  together,  with  small  apertures  for  a 
door  and  window.  Some  are  open  at  the 
top,  and  you  may  see  the  women  looking 
down  into  each  other's  dwellings  from  the 
outside.  Some  are  covered  with  pigeon- 
houses,  and  swarms  of  these  pretty  crea- 
tures darken  the  air,  while  multitudes  of 
naked  children  rush  out  as  the  boat  passes 
along,  and  cry  for  buckshish. 

Our  boat,  which  was  towed  by  a  small 
steamer,  was  covered  with  an  a-wning  to 
protect  us  from  the  sun,  and  from  occa- 
sional showers  of  rain  which  fell.  Some- 
times sudden  squalls  came  on,  which 
compelled  us  to  remove  it  ;  and  once,  not 
being  sufficiently  quick,  we  were  swung 
violently  round  among  the  reeds  and  low 
bushes  on  the  bank,  and  nearly  capsized. 
We  reached  Atfeh  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  The  approach  is  singular,  both 
banks  for  half  a  mile  below  the  junction  of 
the  canal  with  the  Nile  consisting  of  three 
or  four  rows  of  mud-huts  closely  packed 
one  above  the  other  like  bee-hives,  and 
teeming  with  inhabitants,  and  with  every- 
thing suggestive  of  the  most  entire  and 
frightful  degradation.  "  No  wonder  that 
cholera  and  fever  destroy  them  by  thou- 
sands. 

It  was  with  no  slight  feelings  of  satis- 
faction that  I  first  beheld  the  shining 
waters  of  the  Nile,  and  sprang  upon  the 
boat  that  was  to  convey  me  along  the 
course  of  that  ancient  river  to  Cairo.  Here 
I  first  realised  the  fact  of  being  in  Egypt, 
the  land  of  the  Pharaohs — the  land  of 
Joseph's  captivity  and  exaltation,  and  of 
Moses'  glorious  career — the  land  whose 
name  is  familiar  to  our  childhood,  and 
whose  history,  whether  gathered  from 
sources  sacred  or  profane,  possesses  an 
interest  that  never  fades — a  land  where, 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  the  inhabi- 
tants are  still  sunk  in  a  slavery  and  a  mental 
darkness,  of  which  the  great  miracle  was  a 
type. 

The  width  of  the  river  at  Atfeh  is  about 
half  a  mile,  and  the  waters  being  high,  we 
could  see  over  the  banks  across  the  green 
plains,  whose  flatness  is  relieved  by  clusters 
of  date  trees  anl  by  small  towns,  which  in. 
the  distance  look  white  andpicturesque,with 
their  mosques  and  shining  minarets.  Our 
boat  appeared  a  very  good  one  as  far  as  speed 
was  concerned,  but  her  accommodations 
were  not  much  better  than  those  of  the  one 


we  had  just  left.     The  usual  scramble  for 
places  immediately  began — ladies  with  bas- 
kets,   and    gentlemen    with    bags,    dived 
eagerly  below  in  search  of  berths,  which 
were  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  they  were 
considered  fortunate  who  could  find  a  spare 
table  or  corner  of  the  floor  for  a  resting- 
place.     The    heat  and  closeness  were  ex- 
cessive, for  the  chimneys  were  red  hot,  and 
sent  burning  blasts  to  every   part  of  the 
little  vessel.     The  dinner,  which  consisted 
of  the  usual  Egyptian  fare  of  lean  pigeons 
and  skinny  fowls,  was  truly  the  pursuit  of 
sustenance  under  difficulties,  as  not  more 
thati  half  the  guests  could  find  places  at 
the  table.     The  deck  was   crowded  with 
cargo,  chiefly  boxes  of  opium,  on  which  we 
were  obliged  to  seat  ourselves  in  the  ab- 
sence  of   better    accommodation.      When 
night  came  on,  and  the  heavy  dews  and 
chill  air  made  it  necessary  to  think  of  re- 
tiring to  rest,  we  all  felt  more  or  less  dis- 
mayed at  the  prospect.     In  the  small  apart- 
ment called  the  ladies'  cabin,  we  found  we 
had  to  make  our  own  beds,  by  pulling  out 
a  wooden   frame-work  concealed  beneath 
the  seats  that  lined  the  two  sides   of  the 
room,  and  by  spreading  small  mattresses, 
a  store  of  which  we  found  in  an  adjoining 
closet,  and  that  by  placing  our   feet   and 
heads  alternately  we  might  all  lie  down ; 
but  as  the  couches  were  too  short  to  admit 
of  our  stretching  ourselves,  and  as  carpet- 
bags do  not  form  the  most  luxurious  of 
pillows,  nothing  but  excessive  fatigue  could 
have  induced  an  hour's  slumber,  except  in 
a  few  cases  where  self  prevailed  over  cour- 
tesy, and  led  to  the  appropriation  of  some 
neighbour's  scanty  accommodations.    Not 
being  able  to  sleep,  I  wrapped  myself  up 
as  warmly  as  I  had  the  means  of  doing, 
and  spent  the  night  in  watching  our  pro- 
gress by  green  and  wooded  banks,  and  fre- 
quent villages,  occasionally  tempted  by  the 
glories  of  the  starry  sky  to  go  on  deck, 
where  the  captain,  an  officer  in  the  Egyp- 
tian navy,  was  pacing  up  and  down  among- 
the  swarthy  crew.     At  daybreak  the  scene 
was  singular   enough.     The  gentlemen — 
and  some  of  them  were  so  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word,   and  men  of  no  small 
importance    in    their    native    land — were 
issuing  from  the  den  below  to  perform  their 
brief  toilet  in  the  purer  air ;  while  in  one 
corner  the  Turk  was  bowing  his  forehead 
to  the  earth  and  muttering  his  prayers,  and 
in  another  the  Persian  was  waiting  for  the 
appearance  of  the  Sun  to  receive  his  ado- 
rations.   From  the   cookroom  issued   the 
steam  of  garlick  and  grease,  and  such  deli- 
cacies as  Turks  delight  in,  and  the  stew- 
ards ran  to  and  fro  with  coffee  for  the 
passengers. 
Then  the  sun  arose  in  golden  splendour, 
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and  with  him  dawned  upon  our  longing 
eyes  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh.  There,  forty 
miles  distant,  clearly  defined  against  the 
glowing  horizon,  they  stood,  as  they  stood 
in  the  olden  time,  when  the  command  of  a 
Pharaoh  called  them  into  being — monu- 
ments of  power  and  duration  !  In  the  fore- 
ground lay  a  small  town  with  its  mosque, 
surrounded  by  dates  and  other  graceful 
trees.  The  scene  was  striking  and  very 
lovely. 

In  the  course  of  another  hour  objects  of 
interest  became  more  numerous.  The 
landscape  was  more  thickly  wooded,  the 
river  was  strewn  with  sailing  boats,  and 
the  hills  behind  Cairo  came  in  sight.     Soon 


after  we  arrived  at  the  magnificent  but  in- 
complete work  called  the  Barrage  of  the 
Nile,  which  stretches  like  a  line  of  im- 
mense railway  arches  for  a  full  mile  directly 
across  the  stream,  which  is  here  very  wide, 
and  divided  by  an  island  in  the  centre. 
Every  arch  is  intended  to  contain  a  flood- 
gate, for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
height  of  the  river,  and  the  surface  of  tlie 
viaduct  to  be  used  as  a  bridge,  of  which  it 
will  be  a  noble  example.  Then  we  passed 
the  extensive  gardens  of  the  Pasha's 
summer  palace  at  Shubeah,  and  finally,  at 
nine  o'clock,  were  safely  landed  at  the 
great  city  of  Cairo. 


AN  AMERICAN  UPON  ENGLISH  REFORMS. 
By  H.  B.  Staunton. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 


The  House  of  Commons  was  instituted  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  Henr}--  III. 
summoned  the  counties  of  the  realm  to  send 
knights,  and  the  principal  cities  and  bo- 
roughs to  send  citizens  and  burgesses,  to 
Parliament.  This  was  done  rather  to 
afibrd  him  a  check  upon  his  arrogant  barons, 
and  to  procure  the  sanction  of  "  the  Com- 
rtions'^  (as  the  untitled  property-holders 
v.'ere  called),  to  certain  subsidies,  than  to 
vest  in  them  any  independent  functions. 
But,  this  *'  third  estate"  continuing  to  be 
summoned  in  subsequent  reigns,  its  in- 
fluence increased  with  the  wealth  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  middle  classes,  whom  it  re- 
presented, till  what  was  long  regarded  by 
them  as  a  burden  came  to  be  cherished  as  a 
right  and  a  privilege  ;  and  a  supple  instru- 
ment, originally  used  by  the  monarch  to 
strengthen  his  prerogative,  gradually  be- 
came the  weapon  of  the  people,  to  cripple 
its  powers  and  limit  its  boundaries. 

At  first,  all  the  counties,  and  the  largest 
cities  and  boroughs,  were  summoned.  Sub- 
sequently, as  other  towns  rose  to  impor- 
tance, they  were  added  to  the  list.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  as  trade  fluctuated,  drying  up 
old  channels  and  opening  new,  many  of  the 
ancient  cities  and  burghs  fell  into  decay. 
Still  they  sent  representatives  to  Parlia- 
ment. In  1509,  the  house  consisted  of 
298  members,  many  of  them  even  then 
representing  very  small  constituencies. 
From  that  period  down  to  the  passage  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  no  place  was  disfranchised 
(except  two  or  three  for  bribery),  while 
z55  members  were  added  (including  Scot- 
land and  excluding  Ireland)  by  the  creation 
of  new  and  the  revival  of  old  burghs. 
During  the  six  centuries  which  the  house 


had  existed,  what  changes  had  passed  over 
the  kingdom,  sweeping  away  the  founda- 
tions of  once  populous  marts,  and  causing 
others  to  rise  on  barren  wastes  ! 

Here  we  have  the  origin  of  "  rotten 
boroughs^''^  i.e.,  towns  which,  centuries  ago, 
had  a  flourishing  existence,  continuing  to 
send  representatives  to  Parliament  long 
after  they  had  sunk  into  utter  unimportance, 
and  whose  very  names  would  have  perished 
from  the  land,  but  that  they  were  annually 
recorded  on  the  Parliamentary  rolls.  One 
of  these  has  been  immortalised  by  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  Reform  Bill — Old  Sarum. 
This  sand-hill,  the  deserted  site  of  an  an- 
cient city,  in  1832  sent  as  many  members  to 
Parliament  as  Lancashire  county,  with  a 
population  of  a  million  and  a  half.  Other 
represented  boroughs  were  nearly  in  like 
condition  ;  others  could  display  their  half 
score  or  more  of  decayed  hovels.  In  the 
case  of  these  rotten  boroughs,  the  owner  of 
the  land,  or  of  the  old  franchises,  who^was 
generally  a  wealthy  peer,  sometimes  an 
aspiring  London  attorney,  occasionally  an 
avaricious  stock-jobbing  Jew,  by  virtue  of 
his  single  vote  designated  the  representa- 
tives. Subject  to  the  mutations  of  other 
real  estate  and  franchises,  they  were  trans- 
ferable by  private  bargain,  or  auction,  or 
sheriffs  sale,  or  will,  or  assignment  of  a 
bankrupt's  effects,  or  as  security  for  a 
gambling  debt.  Not  only  were  they  instru- 
ments of  corruption,  but  ludicrous  libels  on 
the  claim  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
represent  the  people,  and  striking  illustra- 
tions of  extreme  inequality  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  political  power. 

A  waiter  at  a  celebrated  gaming-house 
sat  for  years  in  Parliament  in  this  wise.  He 
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loaned  money  to  a  '*  noble"  gambler,  nho 
gave  him  security  for  the  loan  on  a  rotten 
borough,  which  sent  a  member.  The 
waiter  elected  himself  to  the  seat.  In  the 
debates  on  the  Reform  Bill,  it  was  stated 
that  certain  places,  with  an  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  less  than  5,000,  returned  one 
hundred  members.  Old  Sarum,  Gatton, 
Newtown,  and  other  decayed  boroughs,  ex- 
erted a  controlling  influence  on  British 
legislation  long  after  some  of  them  had 
almost  ceased  to  be  the  abodes  of  hu- 
manity ;  whilst  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Leeds,  and  other  important  towns,  swarm- 
ing with  life,  and  rich  in  arts  and  manu- 
factures, had  not  a  single  representative. 
The  elective  franchise  was  very  restricted, 
and  generally  based  on  absurd  qualifica- 
tions. Scores  of  members  were  chosen  by 
close  corporations,  while  others  were  vir- 
tually nominated  by  single  individuals. 
The  essence  of  the  system  is  concentrated 
in  the  general  fact,  that  in  1832  less  than 
two  hundred  persons,  mostly  of  the  "  pri- 
vileged orders,"  actually  returned  a  majo- 
rity of  the  House  of  Commons. 

So  enormous  an  evil  was  not  without  an 
occasional  mite  of  good.  Though  these 
coroneted  Irafficers  in  Parliamentary  seats 
usually  bestowed  them  on  favourites  of 
their  own  class,  there  were  some  notable 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  John  Home 
Tooke,  the  most  radical  of  ail  reformers, 
sat  for  Old  Sarum,  the  rottenest  of  all  rot- 
ten boroughs.  Brougham  entered  the 
Commons  through  the  narrow  door  of  a 
*' nomination  borough,"  though  he  left  it 
with  the  plaudits  of  the  largest  constituency 
in  the  kingdom.  Burke,  Romilly,  Mackin- 
tosh, and  other  illustrious  and  liberal  names, 
were  indebted  to  close  corporations  for  their 
introduction  to  senatorial  fame. 

This  system,  the  slow  growth  of  centuries, 
was  in  full  play  at  the  ascension  of  William 
IV.  It  was  destined  to  a  speedy  overthrow. 
Early  in  1830  a  simultaneous  movement 
towards  the  long-deferred  reform  was  made 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
George  lY.  died,  and  William  IV.  ascended 
the  throne  on  the  26th  of  June,  1830.  In 
the  following  month  the  people  of  France 
rose  and  drove  the  Bourbons  from  their 
kingdom.  The  news  descended  upon  the 
already  excited  mind  of  England  like  an 
animating  spirit.  The  mass  heaved  with 
the  throes  of  new  life.  The  Reformers 
held  meetings  in  every  important  town  to 
congratulate  their  brethren  of  France  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  elder  Bourbons. 
Drawn  together  by  the  bonds  of  a  common 
sympathy,  they  realised  how  numerous  and 
powerful  a  body  they  were.  The  election 
for  a  new  Parliament  occurred  in  Septem- 
ber.     Liberal  candidates   sailed  with  the 


popular  current.  The  r-  suit  showed  a  great 
diminution  of  the  supporters  of  Wellington 
and  Peel.  Parliament  met  in  November. 
The  cry  of  "reform  "  w-as  ringing  from  the 
"unions  "and  "associations,"  which  the 
last  four  months  had  seen  established  in 
every  considerable  town  and  village  in  the 
country.  The  king's  speech  made  no  allu- 
sion to  the  subject  that  absorbed  all  minds. 
In  the  exciting  debate  on  the  address  to  the 
throne,  Earl  Grey  came  out  boldly  for  a 
radical  reform  in  Parliament.  Wellington, 
in  reply,  assumed  the  most  hostile  ground, 
declaring  that  "  so  long  as  he  held  any 
station  in  the  Government,  he  should  resist 
to  the  utmost  any  such  measure.'*  The  an- 
nouncement that  Ministers  were  determined 
to  cling  to  a  system  whose  rotting  props 
had  been  for  years  falling  away,  astonished 
and  inflamed  the  Opposition.  Fifteen  days 
afterwards  the  Ministers  were  placed  in  a 
minority  in  the  Lower  House  on  a  financial 
question.  The  next  day,  the  Iron  Duke  in 
the  Peers,  and  Peel  in  the  Commons,  an- 
nounced that  they  had  relinquished  the 
helm  of  affairs. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  resigned  on  the 
16th  of  November,  1830.  The  king  imme- 
diately authorised  Lord  Grey  to  form  an 
administration  upon  the  basis  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  the  first  Liberal  Ministry, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  turbulent 
months,  for  sixty-five  years  !  Lords  Grey, 
Durham,  John  Russell,  Althorp,  Lans- 
downe,  Holland,  and  Mr.  Brougham,  were 
its  leading  spirits ;  its  subordinates  being 
made  up  of  the  Melbournes,  the  Palmer- 
stons,  and  other  converted  Canningites. 
Parliament  adjourned  till  February,  to 
afi'ord  the  new  Cabinet  time  to  perfect  its 
plan.  While  Downing-street  was  anxiously 
cogitating  the  details  of  the  great  measure, 
its  friends  stimulated  public  sentiment  in 
every  part  of  the  empire.  On  the  1st  of 
March,  1831,  Lord  John  Russell  brought 
forward  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Ministerial  plan  for  a  reform  in  Parliament. 
A  summary  of  its  leading  provisions  as 
finally  adopted  is  subjoined. 

It  was  a  compromise  between  represen- 
tation and  prescription,  on  the  thi  ee  prin- 
ciples of  disfranchisement,  enfranchisement, 
and  extension  of  the  suffrage.  The  number 
of  members,  658,  was  not  altered,  but  their 
distribution  was  changed.  The  ultra  rotten 
borough  system  was  exploded.  In  England 
fifty-six  burghs  were  wholly  disfranchised, 
thirty-one  others  partially,  whilst  forty  one 
new  towns  were  enfranchised,  part  receiving 
two  members,  others  one.  The  large  cities 
and  counties  received  an  increase  of  mem- 
bers. The  same  principles  were  less  exten 
sively  applied  to  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  qualificatious  of  electors  v/ere  essen- 
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tially  modified,  and  the?  aggregate  more 
than  doublod.  Property,  in  most  cases, 
still  continued  to  be  the  ba>is  of  the  right 
of  suffrage.  The  greatest  change  was  in 
the  cities  and  burghs.  In  those,  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom,  the  occupier  of  a 
building  of  the  yearly  value  of  £10,  whether 
he  owned  or  rented  it,  could  vote  for  the 
local  members.  The  ancient  rights  of 
voters,  in  burgh?!  not  disfranchised,  were 
partially  preserved,  but  provision  was  made 
for  their  gradual  extinction.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  bill  added  m')re  than  half-a- 
million  to  the  number  of  Parliamentary 
electors.  In  1838,  the  number  of  electors 
registered  was  978,816.  It  has  since  ex- 
ceeded a  million. 

The  sweeping  character  of  the  bill  sur- 
passed public  expectation,  and  produced  an 
electric  effect  upon  the  country  ;  the  re- 
formers hailing  it  with  enthusiasm,  whilst 
the  champions  of  old  abuses  were  stricken 
with  horror.  Mr.  Hume,  the  leader  of  the 
radicals,  declared  that  *'  it  far  exceeded  his 
highest  hopes."  Sir  Charles  Wetherell, 
the  oracle  of  the  legal  formalists,  denounced 
it  as  a  "corporation  robbery."  Mr. 
Macaulay,  the  organ  of  the  philosophic  re- 
formers, pronounced  it"  a  great,  noble,  and 
comprehensive  plan. "  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis, 
the  representative  of  Oxford  University, 
said,  "  the  plan  of  ministers  meant  revo- 
lution, not  reformation." 

All  parties  girded  themselves  for  such  a 
conflict  as  England  had  not  witnessed  for  a 
century.  After  an  inveterate  contest  of 
three  weeks,  the  English  bill  (one  for  each 
kingdom  was  introduced)  passed  its  second 
reading  in  the  house  by  a  majority  of  only 
one.  A  day  or  two  afterwards,  an  amend- 
ment was  carried  against  ministers,  by  a 
majority  of  eight.  Immediately  thereupon 
ministers  announced  that  they  should  dis- 
solve Parliament,  and  appeal  to  the  people. 
At  this  suggestion,  the  opposition  broke 
through  all  restraint,  and  denounced  them 
as  revolutionists  and  traitors.  They  dreaded 
the  appeal,  for  they  knew  the  country  was 
with  the  ministry.  The  Tory  peers  resolved 
on  the  desperate  measure  of  preventing  the 
dissoluiTon,  by  arresting  the  reading  of  the 


kinj^'s  speech.  The  day  came,  and  brought 
with  it  a  scene  of  uproar  in  both  houses, 
which  baffles  description,  A  cotcmporary 
writer  says: — 

"  A  hope  had  remained,  that  the  project 
of  stopping  the  king's  speech,  anri  inter- 
posing an  address,  might  succeed.  That 
hope  rested  entirely  upon  the  speech  being 
read  by  the  Chancellor  (Brougham),  and 
not  by  the  king  in  person.  Suddenly  the 
thunder  of  the  guns  was  heard  to  roar, 
breaking  the  silence  of  the  anxious  crowds 
without,  and  drowning  even  the  noise  that 
filled  the  walls  of  Parliament.  In  the  full- 
ness of  his  royal  state,  and  attended  by  all 
his  magnificent  Court,  the  monarch  ap- 
proached the  House  of  Lords.  Preceded  by 
the  great  officers  of  state  and  of  the  house- 
hold, he  moved  through  the  vast  halls, 
which  were  filled  with  troops  in  iron  mail, 
as  the  outside  courts  were  with  horse,  while 
the  guns  boomed,  and  martial  music  filled 
the  air.  Having  stepped  in  the  robing 
chamber  in  order  to  put  on  his  crown,  he 
entered  the  house  and  ascended  the  throne, 
while  his  officers  and  ministers  crowded 
around  him.  As  soon  as  he  was  seated,  he 
ordered  the  usher  of  the  black  rod  to  sum- 
mon the  Commons  ;  and  his  Majesty,  after 
passing  some  bills,  addressed  them.  By 
those  who  were  present  the  effect  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten,  of  the  first  words  he  pro- 
nounced, or  the  firmness  with  which  they 
were  uttered,  when  he  said  that  '  he  had 
come  to  meet  his  Parliament  in  order  to 
prorogue  it,  with  a  view  to  its  immediate 
dissolution,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  sense  of  his  people  in  regard  to  such 
changes  in  the  representation  as  circum- 
stances might  appear  to  require.'  He  then, 
with  an  audible  voice,  commanded  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  prorogue ;  which  being  done, 
the  houses  dispersed,  and  the  royal  pro- 
cession returned  amidst  the  hearty  and 
enthusiastic  shouts  of  thousands  of  the 
people." 

Great  praise  is  due  to  the  "  Sailor  King" 
for  the  firmness  with  which  he  stood  by  his 
reform  ministers  in  this  crisis,  despite  the 
clamours  of  alarmists  in  Church  and  State. 


The  Air-Plant  of  China. — This  plant,  long  known  to  Europeans  by  the  drawings 
of  the  Chinese,  and  celebrated  for  the  splendour  of  its  flowers  and  the  fragrance  oV  its 
perfume,  has  for  some  time  been  cultivated  in  this  country ;  a  branch  of  blossoms  has 
recently  been  produced,  between  two  and  three  feet  long,  composed  of  some  hundreds 
of  large  flowers,  resplendent  with  scarlet  and  yellow.  The  plant  has  the  remarkable 
property  of  living  wholly  upon  air.  It  is  suspended,  by  the  Chinese,  from  the  ceilings 
of  their  rooms,  which  are  thus  adorned  by  its  beauty  and  perfumed  by  its  fragrance. 
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WHAT  BECOMES   OF  THE      SKELETONS    OP 
WILD   ANIMALS   AFTER    DEATH? 

This  question  has  often  puzzled  natural- 
ists ;  and  though  rewards  have  frequently 
been  offered  for  the  skeletons  of  hares  and 
rabbits,  which  are  known  to  die  in  great 
numbers  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  yet 
few  have  claimed  them.  A  light,  however, 
has  recently  been  thrown  on  this  subject  by 
the  publication  of  the  Count  de  Montlosier's 
Memoirs.  He,  it  appears,  had  noticed  the 
fact,  and,  curious  to  ascertain  the  truth,  he 
examined  carefully  the  fields,  hedges,  and 
caves  of  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Boston,  U.S.,  in  the  hope  of  solving  the 
riddle.  For  a  long  time  his  search  was  un- 
successful ;  but  at  last  he  discovered  a  cave, 
the  mouth  of  which  was  so  small  as  not  to 
allow  the  passage  of  a  large  dog.  On  open- 
ing it,  however,  he  was  gratified  on  ob- 
serving the  skeletons  of  innumerable  hares, 
rabbits,  and  other  animals.  The  bones  of 
all  were  perfect,  and  the  cartilages  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation,  shoAving  that 
they  had  not  been  brought  thither  by  wild 
animals,  but  had  come  to  the  cave  to  die. 
If  this  fact  be  confirmed  by  the  discoveries 
of  other  travellers,  a  curious  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  brute  creation  will  be  opened 
up.  Baron  Humboldt  has  noticed  the  fact 
of  the  very  few  instances  in  which  the  bo- 
dies of  wild  animals  are  discovered. 

THE  THREE   BALLS—THE    PAWNBROKERS' 
SIGN. 

Various  accounts  have  been  given  of  the 
origin  of  the  three  golden  balls  of  the  pawn- 
brokers. In  Jameson's  "Sacred  and  Le- 
gendery  Art,"  he  attempts,  by  a  very  in- 
genious and  pretty  legend,  to  connect  St. 
Nicholas  with  the  emblem  by  a  story  of  the 
saint  having  secretly  thrown  three  purses 
or  balls  of  gold  into  the  window  of  an  indi- 
gent nobleman  of  Panthera,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  portion  his  three  daughters.  The 
three  purses  are  the  recognised  emblem  of 
St.  Nicholas  ;  and,  from  the  Lombard  mer- 
chants having  been  the  first  to  establish 
loan  or  pawn-offices  in  England,  he  con- 
ceives it  not  unlikely  that  they  adopted  as  a 
sign  for  their  shops  the  emblem  of  their  na- 
tional saint.  But  the  more  probable  origin 
of  the  sign  is  that  the  Lombards  adopted 
the  armorial  bearings — three  golden  pills — 
of  the  noble  house  of  Medici,  so  extensively 
known  for  its  commercial  transactions,  and 
that  others  engaged  in  loan  transactions 
adopted  the  sign. 

DUMB   BELLS. 

The  origin  of  these  favourite  instruments 
of  in-door  exercise  is  given  by  John  North- 


broke,  in  a  treatise  against  Dancing,  Dice- 
ing,  &c.,  wriiten  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
as  having  borne  some  resemblance  to  the 
**  Skiomachia,  or  fighting  wiih  a  man's  own 
shadow,"  which  consistedin  brandishing  two 
sticks,  one  in  each  hand,  loaded  with  plugs 
of  lead  or  iron  at  the  extremities,  "which 
pastime,"  says  the  author,  "opens  the 
chest,  exercises  the  limbs,  and  gives 
a  man  all  the  pleasure  of  boxing,  without 
the  blows." 

SLEEPING  FLOWERS. 

Almost  all  plants  sleep  during  the  night. 
The  marigold  goes  to  bed  with  the  sun,  and 
with  him,  rises  weeping.  Many  plants  are 
so  sensitive  that  their  leaves  close  during 
the  passage  of  a  cloud.  The  dandelion  opens 
at  five  or  six  in  the  morning,  and  shuts  at 
nine  in  the  evening.  The  "  goat's  beard" 
wakes  at  three  in  the  morning,  and  shuts 
at  five  or  six  in  the  afternoon.  The  com- 
mon daisy  shuts  up  its  blossom  in  the 
evening,  and  opens  its  "  day's  eye"  to  meet 
the  early  beams  of  the  morning  sun.  The 
crocus,  tulip,  and  many  others,  close  their 
blossoms  at  diff"erent  hours  towards  evening. 
The  ivy-leaved  lettuce  opens  at  eight  in 
the  morning,  and  closes  for  ever,  at  Iovlt  in 
the  afternoon. 

The  night-flowering  Cereus,  turns  night 
into  day.  It  begins  to  expand  its  magnifi- 
cent, sweet-scented  blossoms  in  the  twi- 
light, it  is  full-blown  at  midnight,  and  closes 
never  to  open  again,  with  the  dawn  of  day. 
In  a  clover  field,  not  a  leaf  opens  till  after 
sunrise ! 

So  says  a  celebrated  English  author  who 
has  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of 
plants,  and  often  watched  them  during  their 
quiet  slumbers.  Those  plants  which  seem 
to  be  wide-awake  all  night,  he  styles  "  the 
bats  and  owls  of  the  vegetable  kingdom," 

POTTERY. 

The  first  known  manufacture  of  pottery 
in  England,  is  believed  to  have  been  esta- 
blished at  Burslem,  in  Stafi"ordshire,  in  the 
year  1686.  The  articles  were,  however, 
extremely  rude  and  coarse.  A  few  years 
afterw^ds,  two  brothers,  named  Eders,  or 
Ellers,  who  came  from  Holland,  introduced 
very  great  improvements;  and  although 
thejealousy  of  the  inhabitants  soon  obliged 
them  to  quit  England,  the  improvements 
were  not  thrown  away,  for  the  manufacture 
of  pottery  gradually  became  better.  In  the 
year  1763  the  whole  system  was  changed 
by  the  discoveries  of  Josias  Wedgewood, 
by  whose  name  all  the  better  sorts  of  Enj^- 
li'sh  pottery  are  still  known. 


AND    FAMILY    INSTRUCTOR. 
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CLOTHINQ. 

The  human  animal  is  the  only  one  that  is 
by  nature  destitute  of  covering,  and  the 
cnly  one  that  can  clothe  itself.  Hence  man 
is  adapted  to  all  seasons  and  all  climates. 
He  can  adapt  the  warmth  or  lightness  of 
his  covering  to  the  temperature  of  his 
dwelling.  Had  he  been  born  ^vith  a  fleece 
on  hi«  iack,  although  he  might  liavc  been 
comforted  by  its  warmth  in  higher  latitudes, 
it  would  have  oppressed  him  by  its  weight 
and  heat,  as  the  human  species  spread  to- 
wards the  equator.  The  clothing  of  many 
animals,  particularly  of  that  large  tribe  of 
quadrupeds  that  are  covered  with  furs, 
changes  by  a  natural  turn  with  their  ne- 
cessities ;  and  it  is  well-known  that  the  fur 
is  much  thickened  by  the  approach  of 
winter:  so  that  what  art  does  for  man,  na- 
ture does  for  those  animals  that  are  inca- 
pable of  art.  "Wool  in  hot  countries  passes 
into  hair !  Another  adaptation  is  equally 
remarkable.  Bears,  wolves,  foxes,  and 
hares,  which  do  not  take  the  water,  have 
the  fur  much  thicker  on  the  back  than  on 
the  breast ;  while  it  is  thickest  on  the 
breast  of  the  beaver,  accustomed  to  the 
water.  It  is  so,  too,  with  the  feathers  of 
water- fowl. 

MOCHA. 

This  Arabian  town  is  the  principal  port 
frequented  by  Europeans  in  the  Red  Sea. 
Its  great  article  of  export  is  coffee,  which 
is  universally  admitted  to  be  of  the  finest 
quality.  It  is  grown  at  some  distance  in 
the  interior,  in  sheltered  and  secluded  val- 
leys, whence  it  is  brought  down  to  the  port 
oa  the  backs  of  camels.    The  quantity  ex- 


ported is  said  by  M'CuUoch  to  be  '*  4,000 
tons,  or  perhaps  more."  There  is  not  much 
of  the  bean  consumed  at  Mocha  ;  the  Arabs, 
either  from  economy  or  preference,  gene- 
rally use  an  infusion  from  the  husk.  Every 
Arab  lady,  when  she  visits,  carries  on  her 
arm  a  little  bag  of  coffee  ;  this  is  boiled  at 
the  house  where  she  spends  the  evening, 
and  tlius  she  enjoys  society  without  putting 
her  friends  to  expense. 

THE   FIRST    PARK    IX   ENGLAND. 

"  Henry  the  First  built  the  manor  of 
Woodstock,  with  a  parke,  which  hee  walled 
about  v/ith  stone,  seven  miles  in  compasse, 
destroying  for  the  same  divers  villages, 
churches,  and  chapels ;  '  and  this  was,* 
says  Stowe,  *  the  first  parke  in  England.* 
The  words  of  the  record  are  these  follow- 
ing :  *  He  appointed  therein,  beside  great 
store  of  deere,  divers  strange  beasts  to  be 
kept  and  nourished — such  as  were  brought 
to  him  from  far  countries— as  lions,  leop- 
ards, linxes,  porpentines,  and  such  other. 
For  such  was  his  estimation  among  out- 
landish princes,  that  few  would  willingly 
offend  him.'  ** 

THE   CUSTOM   OF  BLESSING  PERSONS  WHEN 
THEY   SNEEZE. 

The  origin  of  this  custom  has  been 
variously  accounted  for;  but  the  greatest 
number  of  ancient  writers  affirm  that  it 
commenced  in  the  year  750,  under  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great.  A  dreadful  pestilence 
raged  at  that  time,  and  it  being  observed 
that  all  who  sneezed  died,  the  Pontiff  or 
dered  a  form  of  prayer  and  a  wish  to  be 
said  to  persons  sneezing 


WORKING  MAN^S  GARDEN. 


Work  which  it  is  necessary  should  be   done  during  the   Third    and 

Fourth  Weeks  of  March. 


PEAS   AND   beans. 

Continue  to  sow  peas  and  beans  every 
third  week  from  this  until  August,  if  you 
desire  to  have  a  succession  through  the 
season,  either  for  your  own  table  or  the 
market.  "EsLvly  Frame"  peas  are  the  first 
to  come  to  perfection,  but  they  bear  scan- 
tily. The  "  Charltons"  come  next,  and  are 
prolific  and  well  flavoured.  Next,  the 
*'  Hotspurs''  are  ripe  for  gathering,  and 
then  the  "  Marrowfat."  Those  four  va- 
rieties are  the  best  for  all  sowings  made 
from  the  end  of  October  to  the  middle  of 
August.  Of  beans,  sow  the  '^magazan," 
the  "  broad  Windsor,"  and  ^^  early  long 
pod.-'  It  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  beans  in 
rows  of  four  or  five  distant,  and  to  plant 


cabbages  between  them.  When  the 
plants  are  coming  into  bloom,  the  dolphin, 
or  black  fly,  will  be  committing  terrible 
ravages ;  but  the  evil  can  be  removed,  and 
the  crop  benefited  ai  the  same  time,  by 
cutting  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors  the  parts 
injured.  This  method  not  only  removes 
the  enemy,  but  by  checking  the  growth  of 
the  plants,  causes  them  to  send  their 
strength  into  the  fruit. 

ASPARAGUS. 

This  is  the  proper  time  to  fork  the  aspa- 
ragus beds,  and  while  so  engaged  great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  hurt  the  crown 
of  the  roots  with  the  fork.  As  soon  as  it  is 
well  forked  rake  it  evenly,  for  if  you  defer 
this  work  for  any  length  of  time  it  will  be 
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impossible  to  perform  it  without  breaking 
the  young  buds. 

New  Asparagus  Beds. — The  close  of 
this  month  is  a  good  time  for  making  new 
asparagus  beds,  if  the  weather  be  fine,  but 
if  wt  t  and  cold  it  will  be  better  to  defer  it 
till  the  beginning  of  April.  Light,  pliable 
'  soil  must  be  made  choice  of,  and  a  situation 
that  enjoys  the  sun  fully,  not  shaded  by 
either  trees  or  buildings.  '*  Mark  out  the 
beds  with  four  stakes,  so  that  the  width  of 
each  bed  shall  be  three  feet  three  inches, 
and  the  paths  between  each  bed  two  feet ; 
let  the  earth  be  thrown  out  to  the  depth  of 
two  feet  six  inches  ;  cover  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  to  the  depth  of  six  inches  with  broken 
brickbats  or  stones ;  on  this  lay  a  covering 
of  good  solid  rotten  hot-bed  dung,  to  the 
thickness  of  eight  inches ;  cover  this  over 
with  a  good  sprinkling  of  broken  bones; 
then  proceed  to  fill  up  the  trench  with  one- 
half  rich  loamy  earth  of  an  open  texture, 
one  quarter  vegetable  and  leaf  mould,  and 
one  quarter  of  rotten  hot-bed  dung  ;  to  this 
add  a  small  portion  of  sharp  sand :  all  these 
must  be  well  incorporated  together  previous 
to  filling  up  the  trench ;  take  care  to  fill  it 
up  sufficiently  high  to  allow  of  its  settling. 
Any  time  when  the  weather  is  open,  from 
January  to  the  middle  of  March,  is  the 
most  suitable  for  making  the  beds,  as  there 
is  sufficient  time  for  the  compost  to  settle 
previous  to  the  beds  being  either  sown  or 
planted ;  but  the  latter  is  preferable.  The 
first  week  in  April,  if  the  beds  are  intended 
to  be  sown,  stretch  the  garden  line  from 
one  end  of  the  bed  to  the  other  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one  foot  from  the  side,  then  with  a 
hoe  draw  a  drill  three  inches  deep,  and  sow 
the  seed  very  thin,  covering  up  the  same 
level  with  the  bed ;  as  soon  as  this  is  com- 
pleted, remove  the  line  to  the  distance  of 
fifteen  inches  from  the  first  drill,  and  pro- 
ceed to  sow  another,  which,  when  done,  will 
complete  the  bed,  leaving  each  row  twelve 
inches  from  the  outside  of  the  bed,  and  fif- 
teen inches  from  row  to  row.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  have  attained  the  height  of  two 
inches,  with  a  sharp  hoe  divide  them  ten 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  In  three  years 
from  the  time  of  sowing,  a  few  heads  of 
asparagus  may  be  cut,  but  not  until  the 
fourth  year  must  a  regular  cutting  be  com- 
menced. 

"  In  planting  new  beds  of  asparagus, 
two-year-old  plants  should  be  used  :  they 
will  come  into  full  bearing  in  two  years. 
In  putting  them  down  strain  the  line  as  for 
sowing,  and  with  a  spade  open  a  trench  suf- 
ficiently deep  to  cover  the  crow^n  of  the 
plants  with  an  inch  and  a  half  of  soil.  In 
autumn,  let  the  surface  of  the  earth  be  care- 
fully pointed  over  with  a  fork,  taking  care 
not  to  injure  the  plants,  and  then  over  the 


whole  spread  rotten  dung  to  the  depfh  of 
two  inches.  In  the  month  of  March  fol- 
lowing let  the  covering  of  the  earth  be  re- 
moved to  the  alleys,  and  the  beds  be  made 
perfectly  smooth."  We  have  been  parti- 
cular in  giving  these  minute  directions, 
because  the  management  of  asparagus  has 
not  been  treated  of  in  any  former  number 
of  "  The  Working  Man's  Friend,"  and 
because  this  is  the  proper  and  only  time  of 
the  year  for  attending  to  them. 

KIDNEY  BEANS. 

Sow  kidney-beans  in  light  rich  soil  in  a 
warm  border,  if  the  weather  is  perfectly 
dry,  but  if  not,  defer  it  till  next  month. 

ESCHALOTS 

May  now  be  parted  and  planted.  Set  them 
in  rows  one  foot  apart  every  way,  in  an  open 
situation  in  rich  light  soil.  If  the  ground 
requires  manure,  let  that  which  has  been 
removed  from  the  fowl-house  be  used  to  en- 
rich it. 

ARTICHOKES. 

Dress  these  plants,  leaving  only  two,  or 
three  at  most,  of  the  clearest  and  best 
situated  stems  to  each  root ;  slip  the  rest 
clean  off,  and  of  the  best  of  them  make  a 
new  plantation  in  the  following  manner  : — 

In  fine  rich  soil  make  a  row  of  holes, 
fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  twelve  inches 
deep,  and  four  feet  apart.  Put  two  or  three 
of  the  off  sets  in  each  hole,  leaving  about 
four  inches  between  each  ;  fill  in  with  very 
rich  mould ;  water  moderately  both  at  the 
time  of  planting  and  every  dry  day  during 
the  summer. 

HISTORY   OF  THE   BEAN. 

From  the  earliest  ages  the  bean  was  cul- 
tivated in  the  East,  and  was  used  as  a  com- 
mon article.- of  diet.  The  Chinese,  the  Ja- 
panese, and  the  Africans  regard  bean-bread 
as  a  luxury  ;  and  a  modern  traveller  tells 
us  that  in  Egypt  the  shores  of  the  rivers 
are  *' fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  the  beari 
blossom,  and  that  at  an  early  hour  the 
bean-sellers  are  in  the  streets  vending  the 
boiled  bean,  which,  eaten  either  alone  or 
stewed  with  garlic,  is  the  favourite  break- 
fast of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Arabs." 

The  ancients  of  all  countries  in  which 
the  bean  was  cultivated  held  it  sacred. 
Some  authors  assign  as  a  reason,  the  re- 
semblance which  it  was  fancied  the  pod 
bore  to  the  Ark  of  Noah ;  and  others,  that 
the  dark  marks  on  the  blossom,  in  which 
they  endeavoured  to  trace  the  word  **  grief" 
or  **  d^  ah,"  was  the  cause  of  the  great  es- 
timaiioii  in  which  they  were  held. 

Beans  were  introduced  into  this  country 
by  the  Romans,  and  since  that  time  Tve  have 
obtained  many  varieties  from  different  parts 
of  the  Continent,  and  from  Africa. 
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The  task  we  have  undertaken  is  one  which  seems  to  increase  in  magnitude  as  U'e 
emer  more  fully  upon  its  execution.  New  considerations,  demanding  prompt  and 
earnest  attention — new  necessities,  requiring  to  be  met — are  every  day  presenting 
themselves  as  we  pursue  our  undertaking ;  and  the  amount  of  business  of  every 
kind  accumulating  at  our  Central  Office  is  such  as  would  astonish  those  of  our 
friends  who  may  deem  a  General  Registration  scheme  a  very  simple  thing  to  devise 
and  carry  out.  It  has  certainly,  to  some  extent,  astonished  ourselves  ;  but  we  are 
buckling  on  our  armoiir  with  good  courage,  and  are  only  the  more  determined  to 
make  our  arrangements  as  complete  and  perfect  as  possible,  by  the  assurances 
continually  reaching  us  that  our  labours  for  the  comfort  of  the  working  classes  are 
fully  appreciated  by  those  we  are  most  ambitious  of  serving,  and  that  many  thousands 
of  intending  visitors  to  town  are  depending,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  results  of 
our  eiforts. 

It  is  difficult  to  prevent  all  misappiehension  of  a  design  at  once  so  novel  and  so 
comprehensive,  and  to  make  every  part  of  the  i^lan  fully  understood.     As  we  wish 
utility  to  be  the  main  feature  of  the  articles  in  this  department  of  The  Working 
Man's  Fiiiend,  we  must  claim  forgiveness  if  guilty  of  occasional  repetition,  for  the 
sake  of  avoiding  mistake.      It  must  be  understood  that    the  Free   Artisan  Re- 
gistry is  intended  to  embrace  all  accommodation  provided  at  a  fixed  tariff  of  charges. 
In  making  this  arrangement  we  have  no  wish  to  dictate  to  any  one.     If  the  scale  of 
prices  we  have  named  does  not  meet  with  approval — if  any  persons  have  lodgings 
they  may  consider  worth  more  than  the  terms  we  have  indicated,  they  have  every 
opportunity  furnished  for  them  to  register  the  same  at  any  rates  they  may  choose 
themselves  to  fix  upon.     Indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  respectable 
artisans  will,  in  all  cases,  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  cheapest  class  of  ac- 
commodation,  especially  if  it  is  not  scrupulously  clean  and  comfortable.     We 
question  if  some  serious  mistakes  are  not  being  committed  on  this  point  by  several 
parties  engaged  at  this  time  in  fitting  up  lodging-houses.     We  know  something  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  working  classes  in  the  manufacturing  towns,  and  have 
often   admired  the  clean,  orderly,   well-furnished  houses  in  which  they  reside. 
Many  of  these  are  a  perfect  picture  of  domestic  comfort ;  and  the  same  remark 
holds  true  even  of  the  miners  of  the  coal  districts.     They  come  home  from  labour, 
it  iff  true,  with  faces  begrimed  with  dirt,  but  a  bucket  of  fresh  water  and  a  lather  of 
soap  soon  bring  out  the  natural  colour  of  the  skin,  and  they  are  not  slow  to  show 
that  they  appreciate  home  comforts.     There  are,  of  course,  innumerable  exceptional 
cases.      The   men  we  speak  of  are   those  distinguished  by  their  sobriety ;  the 
drunkard's  home  is  everywhere  the  scene  of  discomfort,  squalor,  and  strife.     But 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  class  to  which  we  have  adverted — the  men  who 
have  adopted  and  practise  the  principles  of  temperance — are  those  who  will  supply 
by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  artisan  visitors  to  town.     And,  accustomed  as 
they  are  to  a  peaceful  and  cheerful  fireside,  and  a  clean  and  refreshing  bed,  they  will 
not  be  content  to  be  put  anywhere  where  room  can  be  found  to  stow  them.     We 
can  fancy  the  feelings  with  which  they  will  turn  away  from  some  of  the  stalls  which 
speculators  are  fitting  up  in  immense  lofts,  that  will  resemble,  when  finished, 
hospital,  or  poor-house,   or   prison  wards,    more   than   anything   else.     Let   our 
readers  picture  to  themselves  an  immense  apartment — the  deserted  scene  of  fa(!tory 
labour — capable  of   receiving  several  hundred  beds,  each  one  fixed  in   a  little 
box,  just  allowing  room  to  turn,  and  divided  from  the  rest  by  a  thin  wooden  par- 
tition seven  feet  high,  too  thick  to  be  seen  through,  but  offering  a  feeble  barrier  to 
the  transmission  of  sound.     Let  them  picture  the  concert,  not  of  *'  sweet  sounds," 
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that  will  issue  from  seven  hundred  pairs  of  lungs  and  noses,  as  the  tired  sight-seers 
seek  a  troubled  repose  after  a  hearty  supper,  and,  in  many  instances,  no  stint  of 
beer.  Nor  will  the  absence  from  these  stalls  of  all  the  little  accessories  to  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  and  the  necessity  of  performing  in  common  all  the  offices  which 
usually  belong  to  a  bed-room,  help  to  diminish  the  general  impression  of  discomfort. 
Nor  is  this  all ;  there  may  be  danger  attending  a  promiscuous  company  so  housed. 
At  any  rate,  no  one  throwing  his  Sunday-clothes  upon  the  little  board  at  his  bed- 
head, or  depositing  his  watch  under  his  pillow,  would  have  any  satisfactory  guaran- 
tees for  their  safety.  Taking  all  things  into  account,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  we 
lind  that  the  "  Establishments*'  which  are  being  fitted  up  here  and  there  on  the 
plan  we  have  glanced  at,  prove  to  be  at  a  considerable  discount.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  working  man  will  bring  up  with  him  a  sturdy  feeling  of  independence  and 
self-respect,  slow  to  be  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  being  ** farmed  out'*  in  this  way. 
We  are  glad  to  know  that  these  honest  and  commendable  feelings  are  not  lost  sight 
of  by  all  the  parties  who  are  charging  themselves  with  the  task  of  catering  for  the 
public  convenience.  In  one  establishment  placed  at  the  disposal  of  our  office,  in 
which  several  hundred  beds  will  be  made  up,  we  are  happy  to  find,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  present  arrangements,  that  every  care  will  be  taken  to  secure  separate 
accommodation  for  the  guests,  such  persons  only  beii\g  placed  together  (and  that 
in  small  parties)  as  arrive  in  company,  or,  coming  from  the  same  neighbourhood, 
may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  some  knowledge  of  each  other.  Yie  shall  of 
course  report  more  particularly  when  the  preparations  are  completed,  and  merely 
record  these  present  impressions  to  show  some  of  the  points  to  which  our  attention 
is  being  directed. 

In  fixing  the  tarifi"  of  prices  we  have  announced,  we  have  acted  on  the  belief  that 
accommodation  maj/  be  provided,  on  those  terms,  with  a  reasonable  amount  of 
profit.  Many  extravagant  ideas  are  afloat  on  this  subject,  and,  we  meet  with  a  dis- 
position, in  many  cases,  to  demand  inordinate  charges.  We  have  no  fear  in  predict- 
ing that  this  policy  will,  generally  speaking,  prove  a  short-sighted  one.  If  the 
spectacle  flocked  to  were  to  last  but  a  week,  extravagant  sums  would,  no  doubt,  be 
asked  and  paid ;  but  in  the  case  of  an  exhibition  distributed  over  so  many  months, 
it  vdil  be  the  more  safe  and  prudent  course  to  trust  for  returns  to  fair  charges,  and 
constant  occupation.  This  latter  the  system  of  registration  we  propose  will  do 
much  to  secure ;  and  if  care  be  taken  to  make  the  accommodation  pro\ided  clean  and 
comfortable,  w^e  have  no  doubt  the  results  will  be  satisfactory  both  to  visitors  and 
hosts.  At  the  same  time,  apartments  which  their  proprietors  may  consider  worth 
more  money  may,  as  we  have  said,  be  registered  at  any  terms  they  please,  upon 
payment  of  the  small  fee  we  find  it  necessary  to  charge  towards  defraying  the  heavy 
expences  of  our  office,  and  the  larger  portion  of  which,  as  we  have  explained,  will 
be  handed  over  as  advertisement  duty  to  Government. 

We  believe  our  friends  will  ultimately  have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves 
upon  taking  advantage  of  the  arrangements  we  have  made  for  their  protection,  both 
from  imposition  and  from  their  own  want  of  forethought.  They  will  have  every 
need  of  the  intervention  of  disinterested  parties,  to  test  the  representations  that  may 
be  made  to  them.  Attempts  have  already  been  made  to  give  different  speculations, 
the  appearance  of  a  direct  official  sanction,  which  the  Royal  Commissioners  and 
the  Executive  Committee  have,  in  every  case,  scrupulously  and  on  principle  with- 
held. It  cannot  be  too  generally  understood,  that  in  connection  with  this  subject 
the  authorities  have  sanctioned  nothing.  It  has  been  their  policy  (how  far  wisely  or 
otherwise,  in  our  opinion,  we  have  said  elsewhere)  to  hold  aloof  from  every  scheme 
of  accommodation  for  visitors,  with  the  express  purpose  of  keeping  free  from 
responsibility  in  a  matter  they  considered  not  strictly  within  their  province.  Upon 
representation  being  made  that  certain  arrangements  were  contemplated,  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  Commission  may  have  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  these 
evidences  that  a  point  so  essential  was  not  being  neglected  ;  but  beyond  this  (involv- 
ing no  approval  whatever  of  particular  plans)  nothing  h^s  been  elicited  from  them, 
and  the  use  of  the  names  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  must  in  all  cases,  there- 
fore, be  received  with  great  caution. 
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Another  subject  on  which  a  word  of  caution  may  not  be  out  of  place,  is  the  plan 
idopted  by  some  parties  of  canvassing  for  subscriptions  to  cover  the  expenses  both 
of  the  journey  to  London,  and  of  lodgings  and  other  expenses  there.     The  proposal 
assumes   something  like   this  shape.     For   a   weekly  or  monthly  payment  of  so 
luch,  the  speculator  undertakes  to  carry  the  subscriber  to  town  and  back  again, 
ind  to  provide  him  with  lodgings  during  his  stay.     We  caution  our  friends  em- 
>hatically  to  enter  into  no  such  terms.     In  such  a  matter  as  London  beds,  the 
tender  mercies  of  no  speculator  are  to  be  trusted  to.    They  may  be  **  all  honourable 
men,"  but  their  avowed  object  is  profit,  and  cheap  as  their  charges  may  appear, 
tlieir  accommodation  will  of  course  be  contracted  for  at  such  a  figure  as  to  secure 
something  the  opposite  of  loss.     It  is  not  every  nook  and  corner  into  which  a  human 
being  can  be  poked,  that  is  a  fit  and  decent  place  for  him  to  sleep  in.     The  only 
way  we  can  think  of  to  make  sure  of  cleanliness,  comfort,  and  cheapness  of  accom- 
modation, is  to  effect  a  general  registry  as  we  have  proposed,  to  help  every  prudent 
man  in  making  his  arrangements  with  deliberation  and  forethought,  and  with  his 
eyes  open  to  see  what  he  is  about. 


LESSONS  IN  FEENCH.— No.  IV. 


Let  us  see  what  we  have  gained  hitherto,  and  endeavour  to  hold  it  fast  while  we 
enlarge  our  ground.  We  must  master  French,  not  as  Tamerlane  and  other  Eastern 
conquerors  mastered  the  countries  they  overran — rushing  forward  and  overcoming 
every  difficulty  where  they  were  present,  and  then  losing  almost  as  quickly  as 
they  had  acquired  ; — but  rather  like  the  old  Romans,  who  made  good,  and  fortified 
and  secured  their  acquisitions. 

In  the  first  lesson  we  obtained  a  general  idea  of  French  pronunciation,  as  well 
as  particular  rules  of  guidance.  We  shall  continue  for  some  time  to  indicate  the 
pronunciation  of  the  French  introduced  in  these  chapters,  and,  where  the  learner 
requires  it,  he  can  besides  turn  to  the  first  lesson  and  look  again  at  the  rules. 

In  the  second  lesson  we  ascertained  the  use  of  the  French  articles,  and  showed, 
in  as  familiar  a  way  as  possible,  their  whole  declension.  We  also  there  pointed 
out  when  and  where  le  and  la  and  les  did  not  mean  ^Ae-^-that  is,  when  they  came 
before  a  verb  instead  of  coming  before  a  noun-substantive  or  a  noun-adjective,  in 
which  last  supposition  the  le,  &c.,  must  be  translated  him,  it,  &c.  We  endea- 
voured, in  the  same  lesson,  to  make  clear  the  principles  of  the  French  genders. 

In  the  next,  or  third,  lesson,  after  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  French 
employ  their  cardinal  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  &c.  (very  often  where  we  employ  ordinals, 
1st,  2nd,  3rd,  &c.),  and  after  showing  the  method  of  turning  any  cardinal  into  an 
ordinal,  we  proceeded  to  give,  in  an  example,  an  idea  of  the  construction  of 
sentences  in  French — that  is,  of  the  order  in  which  the  words  are  placed,  an  order 
frequently  different  from  our  own.  We  also  then  cautioned  the  reader  not  to  seek 
in  French  for  any  equivalent  to  our  "do**  and  "did,*'  when  employed  as 
auxiliary  or  helping  terms.  For  instance,  "  Do  they  like  strangers  }*'  must  be 
rendered  in  French  without  the  do,  **  Like  they  strangers  ?"  "  Did  he  go  ?"  runs 
in  French,  *»  Went  he }"  &c.  &c. 

In  this  fourth  lesson  the  learner  will  find  that  whatever  addition  is  offered  to  his 
store,  will  nevertheless  be,  in  every  case,  blended  with  the  previous  gains. 

The  reader  will  remember  the  French  for  "  the,"  in  the  masculine  and  in  the 
feminine  ;  for  example — le  cheval  (the  horse),  la  cavale  (or)  la  jument  (the  mare)  ; 
du  cheval  (of  the  horse),  de  la  jument  {pi  the  mare)  ;  au  cheval  (to  the  horse),  a  la 
jument  (to  the  mare).  Now,  with  regard  to  the  second  or  genitive  case  of  the 
article — that  is,  the  case  **  of  the;"  it  is  used  in  French  very  often  indeed  to 
express  another  meaning  also.  It  is  the  term  by  which  the  French  signify  a 
portion  of  anything,  and  is  equivalent  to  our  English  **  some."  Instead  of  saying, 
**  give  me  some  bread,"  they  say,  "  give  me  of  the  bread — donnez-moi  du  pain 
(pronounced  dunnay  moo-axoe  dew  pwng) ;  donnez-moi  du  papier  (the  last  word, 
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meaning  paper,  is  i^rononneed.  pappee-yai/ J,  If  the  thing,  of  which  some  is  asked 
for,  be  a  noun  feminine,  the  same  form  is  nsed,  only  that  it  is  of  course  the 
feminine  for  "  of  the  "  fc?e  laj  ;  thus,  volaille  is  the  French  for  fowl,  and,  as  it  is 
feminine,  if  you  wish  to  say,  *'  give  me  some  fowl,"  the  phrase  would  be,  doiinez- 
moi  de  la  volaille.  In  the  same  way  himiere  (light)  being  a  feminine  word,  "  give 
me  some  light,"  would  be  donnez-moi  de  la  lumiere^  &c. 

The  very  same  rule  holds  good  when  the  article  is  thus  used  to  signify  some, 
as  when  it  is  used  in  its  natural  sense  to  mean  of  the ;  we  allude  to  the  rule  about 
masculine  nouns  beginning  with  vowels  (a,  e,  i,  o,  u),  or  with  an  h  mute.  The 
du,  for  smoothness'  sake,  is  then  changed  into  de  l\  the  vowel  after  the  /*  being  cut 
off  to  allow  the  I  to  run  into  the  succeeding  word,  as  if  it  was  that  word's  first 
letter  .^^  In  this  way  :  the  French  word  «/emmi',  meaning  "nourishment"  or  "ali- 
ment,"— which  last  term  we  have  borrowed  from  it — is  masculine,  and,  therefore, 
"give  me  some  nourishment,"  would  be  do7inez~moi  de  raliment  (pronounced 
dcllallyinong).  In  the  French  word  harmoiiie  (harmony),  the  h  is  mute,  or  not 
sounded;  therefore,  ''some  harmony"  is  de  Vharmonie  (pronounced  dellarmonee) ; 
and  it  would  be  the  same  even  ii  harmonie,  which  is  feminine,  were  masculine. 
Here  is  an  example;  Uromne  (meaning  "heroism")  is  masculine,  and  its  h  is 
mute.  Now,  "  some  heroism"  would  in  French  be  de  Vheroisme  (pronounced  some- 
■\vhat  thus — dUlerroeesm) . 

In  the  plural  the  same  form  is  used.  You  translate  the  English  some  into  the 
French  for  of  the,  which  in  the  plural  is  des  ;  and  it  never  varies,  as  both  genders 
are  alike  in  the  plural  of  the  article.  Thus-—"  some  women,"  or  "  women,"  would 
he  des  femines  (jpvonounced  day  fam)  ;  "some  men,"  or  "men,"  would  be  des 
hommes  (pronounced  days  urn,  the  s  being  sounded  before  tlie  h  mute,  which  begins 
hommesj. 

The  phrases  we  have  just  been  considering,  though  of  frequent  and  almost  inces- 
sant use,  are  only  idiomatic — that  is,  phrases  sanctioned  by  long  custom  among  the 
best  educated  people  in  France.  The  literal  translation  into  French  of  our  word 
"some"  would  be  quelque,  and  in  the  plural  quelques  (pronounced  kelkj,  "  Some 
one"  is  rendered  quelqu'  zm  (pronounced  kelk  un).  Therefore  the  fruit  of  our  re- 
marks will  be  best  gathered  by  means  of  this  general  advice  : — Whenever  you  meet 
the  words  du,  de  la,  de  V ,  or  des,  and  you  cannot  make  any  satisfactory  meaning  of 
them  by  rendering  them  as  "  of  the,"  try  whether  "some  "  will  make  sense. 

Now  for  a  word  about  the  verbs.  Every  word  is  a  verb  which  expresses  any 
kind  oi  doing,  or  any  kind  of  undergoing;  as,  to  kill,  he  killed,  he  will  kill,  &c. ; 
to  suffer,  &c. ;  to  be,  &c.  ;  to  have,  &c.  Well,  the  learner  must  have  observed 
that,  no  matter  in  what  different  form  any  portion  of  these  verbs  may  appear,  yet 
each  form  still  belongs  to  the  same  verb.  "  I  kill,  I  would  kill,  I  was  to  be  killed," 
&c.,  all  belong  to  the  verb  "  to  kill ; "  and  as  we  have  in  English  these  several 
forms  for  the  different  parts  of  one  and  the  same  verb,  so  have  they  different  forms 
likewise  in  French.  Without  them  there  would  be  no  clearness  in  language. 
They  are  called  the  Ynxioxi^  persons,  tenses,  and  moods  of  a  verb. 

"  I  am"  is  the  first  person,  present  tense,  indicative  mood,  of  the  verb  "  to  be  ;" 
"  thou  art,"  second  person,  ditto,  ditto,  &c. 

I  am,  in  French,  is  je  suis,    pronounced  zhe  sioee* 

thou  art  ,,  tu  es  ,,  tu  eh 

he  is  ,,  il  est  „  eel  eh 

we  are  „  nous  sommes   ,,  noo  sum 

you  are  „  vous  Ues  ,,  voos  ate 

they  are  „  ils  sont  ,,  eel  soang 

The  above  six  expressions  are  what  is  called  the  present  tense,  indicative  mood, 
of  the  verb  etre,  to  be  (pronounced  atrej  :  they  should  be  learned  by  heart. 

*  By  "^/i"  we  make  a  very  inadequate  endeavour  to  convey  a  sound  which  does  not 
exist,  in  English.  "  Sh'*  would  be  too  hissing  ;  it  is  an  utterance  that  can  be  learned,  if 
you  conceive  the  "2"  to  be  blended  with  the  "  h''  in  the  same  way  that  you  blend  the 
6- and  the  A.  ,  ^  ^  . 
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I  have,  in  French,  is  fai,       pronounced  zhay 

thou  hast  ,,  tu  as  ,,  tu  ah 

he  has  „  il  a  ,,  eel  ah 

we  have  ,,  notes  avons     ,,  noos  avoang 

you  have  „  voiis  avez        ,,  voos  away 

they  have  ,,  Us  out  ,,  eels  oang 


Of  these  six  expressions,  which  you  should  also  learn  by  heart,  you  observe 
that,  according  to  the  rule  we  have  repeatedly  alluded  to,  the  last  e  of  Je  (I)  in  the 
tirst  person  singular  is  cut  off  before  the  following  vowel.  The  above  constitute 
what  is  called  the  present  tense,  indicative  mood,  of  the  verb  avoiVy  to  have  (pro- 
nounced avvoo-or).  Our  term.  "  avoii'-du-pois  "  is  a  corruption  from  the  French; 
the  last  word  pois  should  be  poids  (pronounced  poo-awe ^  and  meaning  '*  weight")  ; 
and  it  is  an  instance  of  what  we  have  just  explained,  the  du  (genitive  of  the 
article)  signifying  **  some  :" — avoirdupoids  (having  some  weight,  or  having  weight) . 
The  French  very  often  use  the  infinitive  of  their  verbs,  as  here  (avoir ^  to  have), 
where  we  use  the  participle  *' having.'* 

In  French  you  do  not  say  **  I  am  hungry,"  *'  I  am  sleepy,"  *'  I  am  cold,"  *'  I 
am  hot,"  &c.  ;  but  ^^  I  have  hunger,''  "  I  have  sleep,*  '*  I  have  cold,''  "  I  have  heat," 
&o. — thus:  ^^  J'ai  faim"  (pronounced  zhay  fang),  **J'ai  sommeil"  (pronounced 
zhay  somay-ee),  *'J*a^froid"  {yixowoxmoad.  zhay  froo- awe),  ^*J'ai  chaud  "  (pro- 
nounced zhay  sho),  &c. 

That  word  faim,  which  means  hunger,  is  very  difficult  to  pronounce  ;  we  have 
represented  the  sound  by  "  fang,"  but  the  closing  g  should  be  very  fainjjy  and 
softly  breathed  rather  than  pronounced.  Some  Englislimen  pronounce  it  "  f am," 
which  is  the  very  sound  of  the  French  woxA  femme,  meaning  woman.  An  English- 
man just  landed  in  France,  and  wishing  to  convey  to  the  waiter  that  he  was  hungry, 
began  (as  he  would  in  English)  by  **  I  am"  (Je  suis),  and  then  pronounced /aiwi 
**  fam,"  This  was  nonsense  ;  but  it  approached  nearest  to  what  the  French  would 
be  for  "  I  am  a  woman,"  instead  of  '*  I  am  hungry." 

As  for  *'  I  am  hungry,"  the  French  say  *^  J'ai  (I  have)  faim  (hunger),"  &c.  ;  so 
in  a  great  many  other  cases,  besides  those  we  gave  above,  they  employ  a  similar 
term.  For  '*I  am  ashamed,"  they  say  Xai  honte  (I  have  shame)  ;  for  "lam 
afraid,"  J'aipeitr  (I  have  fear)  ;  for  *'I  am  wrong,"  J'ai  tort  (I  have  wrong)  ;  for 
"  I  am  right,"  J'ai  raisoii  (I  have  reason)  ;  for  "  I  am  thirty  years  old,"  J'ai  trente 
ans  (I  have  thirty  years),  &c.  &c. 

You  must  put  "  He  is  twenty  years  old  "  into  French  thus  :  not  il  est  (he  is), 
but  il  a  (he  has)  vingt  ans  (pronounced  eel  ah  vant  ongj. 

Now  you  have  above  the  whole  of  the  first  tenses  of  the  two  verbs,  avoir  (to 
have)  and  elre  (to  be),  **Ihave,"  &c.,  **I  am,"  &c.  You  also  know  in  what  cir- 
cumstances the  French  use  *'I  have,"  *'they  have,"  &c.,  instead  of  "lam," 
**  they  are,"  &c.  Practice  yourself,  therefore,  by  putting  into  French  the  sentences 
we  will  now  give  ; — 

"  The  Premier  is  ashamed.'*  (The  French  for  "  Premier  "  is  premier  ;  and  as  it  is,  of 
course,  mascuUne,  you  must  use  the  masculine  article  before  it.) 

'•  The  Protectionists  are  afraid."  (You  may  render  "  Protectionists  "  hy  protectionist es, 
a  newly-coined  word  which  the  French  are  obliged  to  use  in  this  case.  As  it  is  plural, 
place  the  plural  article  before  it.) 

"  Sir  Charles  Wood  is  wrong."  (The  name  and  title  are  the  same  in  French,  as  they 
have  no  precisely  corresponding  rank.) 

*' You  are  hot.'" 

"  He  is  ten  years  old." 

In  all  the  above  instances,  and  many  others,  avoir  (to  have)  does  duty  instead  of 
etre  (to  be). 

Here  are  cases  where  etre  is  used  in  French  just  as  "to  be  "  (in  its  appropriate 
parts)  is  used  in  English  : — 

"  He  is  troublesome."  {Ennuyant,  pronounced  onwee^ong,  is  the  French  for  "  trouble- 
some" in  the  masculine;  if  you  speak  of  a  woman,  you  use  the  feminine  ennuyante^ 
pronounced  onwee-oni.) 
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"  She  is  troublesome."  {Elle  is  the  French  for  '*  she  ;**  and  remember  to  put  **  trouble- 
some "  in  the  femnnine.) 

'*  You  are  good."  {Bon  is  *'good"  in  the  masculine.  If  you  are  speaking  to  a 
woman  you  use  the  feminine  bo7ine  ;  the  former  being  pronounced  boanc/,  and  the  latter 
bicn.  "  You  are  '*  is,  of  course,  rendered  in  French  by  vous  Ues^  not  by  tu  es  ;  the 
second  person  singular — f-ii  e5— being  employed  only  in  speaking  to  servants,  to  little 
children,  and  to  extremely  intimate  friends.  It  is  considered  either  most  familiar,  or 
most  cavalier  and  arrogant.) 

The  negatives  are  double  in  French,  and  are  thus  employed  : — J*ai  un  livre, 
meaning  "  I  have  a  book  ;"  Je  rCai  pas  un  livrey  means  *'I  have  not  a  book.**  Even 
rien^  (nothing),  and  pronounced  ree-ang^  requires  the  second  negative  ;  as  "  I  have 
nothing,  Je  n*ai  rieti — not  J'ai  rieti,** 

Je  suis  siir  (I  am  sure)  ;  Je  ne  suispas  sitr  (I  am  not  sure). 

Ls  Premier  7i'a  pas  honte  (the  Premier  is  not  ashamed,  literally  '*  has  not  shame"). 

I^es  Protectionisies  rVotitpas peiir  (the  Protectionists  are  not  afraid— have  not  fear). 

Sir  C.  Wood  n'a  pas  tort.  (Sir  C.  Wood  is  not  wrong — has  not,  &c.) 

Vous  n'avez  pas  chaud.  (You  are  not  hot — have  not,  &c.) 

Iln'a  pas  dix  ans  (he  is  not  ten  years  old — has  not  ten  years). 

As  we  have  given  the  first  or  present  tense  of  both,  avoir  and  HrQ^  we  will  conclude 
this  lesson  by  giving  a  little  more  of  those  verbs.  The  second  or  imperfect  tense  of 
tlie  former  is — 

J'avais  1  had  (did  have)     pronounced  zhavvay 

tu  aoais  thou  had'st  (ditto)  ,,  tu  away 

il  avait  he  had  (ditto)  „  eel  away 

nous  avions        we  had  (ditto)  „  noos  awee-odng 

vous  aviez  you  had  (ditto)  ,,  voos  avveeay 

Us  avaient         they  had  (ditto)  ,,  eels  away 

You  observe  that  the  third  person  singular,  avait^  and  the  third  person  plural,  are, 
though  written  differently,  pronounced  the  same,  all  but  the  sounding  of  the  s  in 
ilie  hitter  case.  Neither  the  t  of  the  singular  nor  the  ent  of  the  plural  can  be  heard, 
unless  a  vowel  follow,  when  the  final  t  is  in  both  cases  uttered.  Like  many  things 
in  French,  the  ent  ending  is  taken  from  Latin,  in  which  language  the  third  person 
plural  of  the  verbs  alv/ays  ends  with  e  or  some  other  vowel,  and  then  nt. 


Jttais 

I  was 

pronounced  zhettay 

tn  etais 

thou  wast 

}) 

tu  ettay 

il  etait 

he  was 

)> 

eel  ettay  , 

nous  Uions 

we  were 

>> 

noos  ettee-oang 

vous  etiez 

you  were 

)> 

voos  ettee-ay 

Us  etaient 

they  were 

>> 

eels  ettay 

The  pronunciation  of  eiions  and  of  etiez  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  making  the 
t,  tbllowed  by  i  and  another  vowel,  sound  like  our  s.  The  French  for  "  there  "  is 
*'/«,"  pronounced  lah;  or  '*y/*  pronounced  ee, 

J'y4tais  I  was  there 

Je  n'y  Mais  pas  I  was  not  there 

J'y  avals  chaud  I  was  hot  there 

Je  71* y  avais  pas  chaud      I  was  not  hot  there. 


TALES  AND  NARRATIVES   ILLUSTRATIVE   OF   THE   TRIALS,  SUFFER. 
INGS,  AND  VIRTUES  OF  THE  OPERATIVE  CLASSES. 

We  have  already  announced  our  intention  of  publishing  the  remainder.of  this  series  in 
separate  Numbers j  uniform  in  size  and  price  with  the  Weekly  Numbers  of  The  Working 
Man's  Friend,  rather  than  publishing  them  piecemeal  in  the  regular  numbers.  Ths 
heavy  pressure  of  other  concerns  has  prevented  us  from  giving  due  attention  to  this 
subject,  but  an  adjudication  of  the  next  article  in  the  Series— namely,  *'  Colliers  and 
Miners  :  their  Unhealthy  and  Hazardous  Employments^  and  the  Tritimphs  of  Virtxte 
under  the  most  Uiifavourable  Circumstmices  " — will  shortly  be  announced,  and  the  suc- 
cessful Narrative  published. 
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s.  noun-substantive;  a.  adjective;  ad.  adverb;  u.a.  verb-active  ;  t?.n.  verb-neuter. 


Brig' AND,  s,  athief,  freebooter,  plunderer. 

Brig'antine,  s.  a  small  vessel,  such  as 
>irates  use. 

Bril'liant,  a.  sparkling  ;  s.  a  fine  dia- 
nond. 

Brim,  s,  the  edge,  or  upper  part  of  any- 
hing. 

Brim'stone,  s.  a  yellow  mineral;  sul- 
hur. 

Brine,  s,  a  liquor  strongly  impregnated 
;ith  salt,  in  which  meat  is  placed  for  the 
urpose  of  salting  and  preserving  it. 

Brisk'et,  s.  the  breast  of  an  animal. 

Bris'tle,  .9.  the  hair  on  a  swine*s  back. 

Britch'ka,  s,  a  kind  of  carriage,  partly 
pen. 

Broad'cast,  s.  a  sowing  with  the  hand 
t  large,  scattering  the  seed,  and  not  con- 
ning it  to  straight  lines  or  furrows  ;  used 
letaphorically,  in  reference  to  principles  or 
pinions  broadly  spread. 

Broad'cloth,  s.  a  fine  kind  of  woollen 
ioth. 

Broad'side,  s.  the  side  of  a  ship  ;  a  dis- 
large  of  all  the  guns  from  one  side  of  a 
lip  at  once ;  a  large  single  sheet  of  paper. 

Brocade',  s.  a  kind  of  fine  flowered  silk. 

Bro'cage,  s,  profit  gained  by  promoting 

argains  ;  dealing  in  old  things. 

Brocatel'lo,  s.  a  variegated  kind  of 
one  or  marble. 

Broc/colt,  s.  a  plant  of  the  cabbage 
ibe,  producing  its  young  flowers  in  very 
ose  masses  called  heads. 

Brogue,  s.  corrupt  dialect,  or  manner  of 
ipression. 

Bro'ker,  s.  an  agent  appointed  to  trans- 
it particular  business  for  and  between 
thers.  Brokers  are  of  various  kinds : — 
xchange  Brokers  are  those  who  negociate 
le  purchase  or  sale  of  foreign  bills  of  ex- 
lange.  Insurance  Brokers  effect  iu- 
irances  on  ships  and  merchandise  against 
le  perils  to  which  they  are  exposed.  Stock 
rokers  effect  purchases  and  sales  of  the 
iblic  stocks  and  funds,  or  in  the  stock 
id  fund  of  any  company  or  corporation. 
awnBrokers  are  those  who  lend  money  at 
terest  upon  goods  placed  in  their  hands 
a  security  for  the  return  of  the  loan, 
he  term  broker  is  commonly  applied,  also, 
•  persons  who  deal  in  second-hand  articles 
'  furniture. 

Bro  kbraqe,  5.  the  pay  or  reward  of  a 
:oker. 


Brome,  s.  a  liquid  of  a  deep  red-brown 
colour,  obtained  from  salt  works. 

Bron'ciii.e,  s.  the  various  branches  of 
the  trachea,  or  windpipe,  which  convey  the 
air  to  the  lungs. 

Bron'chial,  a.  belonging  to  the  throat. 

Broncho'tomy  s.  (in  surgery)  an  inci- 
sion made  in  the  windpipe,  to  counteract 
the  tendency  of  certain  diseases  by  which 
the  patient  would  else  be  suffocated. 

Bronze,  s.  a  metal  compounded  of  copper 
and  tin,  or  copper  and  brass,  in  different 
proportions,  according  to  the  purpose  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied. 

Brooch,  s.  a  jewel,  or  ornament  com- 
posed of  jewels,  usually  worn  on  thebrcasr. 

Bru'mal,  a.  cold,  belonging  to  winter. 

Briinet'te,  s.  a  brown-eomplexioncd 
woman. 

Brush'wood,  s.  rough,  shrubby  thickets. 

Buccaneer',  Bucanie'r,  s.  a  name  given 
to  the  pirates  who  formerly  made  depreda- 
tions on  the  Spaniards  in  America. 

Buc'kram,  s.  cloth  stiffened  with  gum  or 
glue. 

Bucol'ics,  5.  pastoral  songs,  rural  dia- 
logues. 

Bud'dha,  s,  a  Hindoo  name  fur  the 
Deity. 

Bud'dhist,  s.  2i.  worshipper  of  Buddha. 

Bud'ding,  V,  an  operation  in  horticulture, 
by  means  of  which  the  branches  of  one  tree 
or  plant  are  often  made  to  grow  upon  the 
stem  of  another. 

Bud'get,  s,  a  bag,  a  pouch,  store  ;  a 
proposal ;  in  this  latter  sense  the  word  is 
used  to  describe  the  proposals  made  by  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  reference  to 
the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  remission  or  imposition  of  taxes, 
&c. 

Buff,  s.  leather  made  of  a  buffalo's 
skin  ;  a  colour  resembling  yellow. 

Buffet',  s.  a  kind  of  cupboard  to  hold 
china,  glass,  &c. 

Buf'fin,  5.  a  sort  of  coarse  stuff. 

Buf'fo,  s,  the  comic  actor  in  an  opera. 

Buffoon',  s.  a  low,  jesting  fellow. 

Bu'fonite.  s.  a  fossil,  called  also  toad- 
stone^  from  an  erroneous  idea  that  it  is 
found  in  the  head  of  a  toad. 

Bug'bear,  5.  a  frightful  object ;   a  false 
terror. 
Bu'gle,  or  Bu'ble,  «.  a  small  bead  of  glass. 
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Bugle- HORN,  5.  a  musical  wind  instru- 
ment. 

Buhl,  s.  unburnished  gold,  or  brass  gilt 
to  represent  it. 

Buhl' WORK,  s.  wood  inlaid  with  metal. 

Buhr'stone,  s.  the  stone  used  for  mill- 
stones. 

Bulb,  s.  a  round  root,  or  bud,  usually 
formed  under  ground,  as  onions,  tulips,  &c. 
Occasionally  it  is  produced  upon  the  stem, 
as  in  some  lilies,  &c. 

Bulbif'erous,  a.  producing  bulbs. 

Bulge,  s  a  leak,  the  breach  that  lets  in 

water. 

Bulk,  s.  (in  architecture)  a  part  of  a 
building  jutting  out. 

Bulk'head,  5.  a  partition  made  in  a  ship. 

Bull,  s.  the  male  of  black  cattle.  This 
word  has  many  curious  applications.  It  is 
used  to  describe  an  edict  of  the  Pope ;  a 
blunder  ;  a  sign  of  the  Zodiac;  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  it  is  a  cant  name  for  one 
who  nominally  buys  stock  for  which  he  does 
not  pay,  but  receives  or  pays  the  amount  of 
any  alteration  in  the  price  agreed  upon ;  he 
who  nominally  sells  is  called  the  bear. 

B  ululate,  a.  (a  botanical  term)  having 
elevations  like  blisters. 

Bul'let,  s.  a  round  ball  of  lead  or  iron. 

Bull'etin,  (French)  s.  an  official  account 
of  any  event  of  general  interest,  as  the 
health  of  the  Queen,  or  any  distinguished 
personage,  &c. 

Bull'ion,  s.  gold  and  silver  in  wedges 
or  lumps,  or  in  an  uncoined  state  ;  though 
in  discussions  on  the  subject  of  public 
economy  it  is  sometimes  used  to  denote 
those  metals  both  in  a  coined  and  an  un- 
coined state. 

Bull"s-eye,  s.  Aldebaran,  a  star  in  the 
constellation  Taurus  ;  a  small  obscure  cloud, 
the  middle  of  which  is  reddish,  portending 
a  storm  ;  also,  the  centre  of  a  target. 

Bul'tel,  s.  the  bran  of  meal  after  dress- 
ing. 

BuL^WARK,  5.  a  fortification,  a  defence. 

Bum'boat,  s.  a  small  boat,  in  which  arti- 
cles are  carried  intended  for  sale  on  ship- 
board. 

Bu NOTING,  5.  the  stuff  of  which  a  ship's 
colours  are  made ;  a  bird. 

Bunt'lines,  s,  ropes  for  drawing  up  sails. 

Buoy,  5.  a  large  body  of  wood,  cork,  &c., 
fastened  with  a  rope  to  an  anchor  to  dis- 
cover where  it  lies,  or  to  mark  shoals,  sunk 
rocks,  and  other  spots  where  danger  to 
vessels  is  apprehended. 

Buoy'ant,  a.  that  which  will  not  sink, 
light,  floating. 


Bureau^  (French)  s.  a  set  of  drawers 
with  a  desk ;  an  ambassador's  or  secretary's 
office. 

Burg,  s.  a  walled  town,  or  privileged 
place. 

Bur'gage,  s.  a  tenure  proper  to  cities  and 
towns,  conferring  the  privileges  of  a  burgess; 
a  dwelling-house  in  a  borough. 

Bur'geois,  s.  (French)  a  citizen;  the 
name  given  to  a  printing  type,  somewhat 
larger  than  the  first  article  in  this  number. 

Bur'gess,  s,  a  citizen,  a  representative. 

Burgh,  s.  a  borough  town,  a  corporation. 

Burgh'-mote,  s.  a  borough  court. 

Burg'lar,  s.  a  housebreaker. 

Burg'lary,  s.  a  breaking  and  entering 
the  dwelling-house  of  another  in  the  night, 
with  intent  to  commit  some  felony  within 
the  same,  whether  such  felonious  intent  be 
executed  or  not. 

Bur'gomaster,  s.  a  principal  citizen  in 
Holland  ;  a  Dutch  magistrate. 

Bur'grave,  s.  an  hereditary  governor  of 
a  castle,  or  town. 

Bu'rin,  s.  an  instrument  of  tempered 
steel  used  for  engraving  upon  copper  or 
steel ;  a  graver. 

Burles'que,  s.  a  word  derived  from  the 
Italian,  which  is  applied  to  words,  gestures, 
or  expressions  of  the  countenance  intended 
to  excite  laughter.  It  is  applicable  to  cqi.- 
versation  and  to  pantomime,  to  written  cCxii- 
position,  and  to  the  art  of  drawing.  In 
poetry  the  term  "  burlesque "  may  bo 
applied  to  good-humoured  satire,  as  **  Hudi- 
bras,"  &c. ;  in  drawing  it  is  shown  in  many 
caricatures,  as  in  Punchy  &c. 

Burlet'ta,  s.  a  short  comic  opera,  a 
musical  farce. 

Burn'ing-glass,  s.  a  glass  which  collectu 
the  rays  of  the  sun  within  a  small  space, 
and  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  heat,     j 

Bur'nisH,  v.  to  polish,  to  make  bright,  i 

Bur'rock,  s.  a  dam  or  wier  in  whid 
wheels  are  laid  for  catching  fish. 

Bur'row,  v.  71.  to  make  holes,^  to  mine. 

Bur'sar,  s.  the  treasurer  of  a  college ;  a 
pupil  supported  upon  an  endowment. 

Burse,  s,  an  exchange  where  merchantfi 
meet  to  transact  business. 

Bush'el,  s.  a  dry  measure,  containing 
four  pecks. 

Busk,  s.  a  piece  of  whalebone,  or  steel; 
worn  by  women  to  strengthen  their  stays. 

Bus'kin,  s.  a  kind  of  half-boot ;  a  higl 
shoe  worn  by  the  ancient  actors  in  tragedy 

Bust,  s.  (in  sculpture)  a  sort  of  half 
statue,  including  the  head,  neck,  shoulders 
and  breast,  with  the  arms  cut  off  above  the 
elbow. 
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[VOL.  v.— No.  61.— SATUllD.VY,  MARCH  :?2,  1851.] 

THE  COMMONS  AND  THE  COMMON  PEOPLE. 


There  is  a  great  deal  in  a  name.  Sometimes  a  volume  of  truth  is  comprehended 
in  a  monosyllable.  The  designations  of  our  cities,  towns,  villages,  fields,  hills, 
rivers,  brooks,  &c.,  are  some  of  our  best  memorials  of  the  past.  "We  could  instance 
a  multitude  of  examples,  but  shall  confine  these  introductory  remarks  to  the 
phrase,  "  The  House  of  Commons." 

In  this  expression  you  have  the  origin  and  design  of  the  body  distinguished  by 
these  terms.  The  members  are  called  "  the  Commons^^'  because  they  belong,  or  ought 
to  belong,  to  the  people,  or  "  third  estate''  in  the  realm.  And  it  is  an  evident 
infringement  upon  the  design  of  a  People's  House  to  admit  any  of  the  sons  of  the 
nobility  as  members.  If  they  want  to  learn  to  be  legislators,  let  them  read,  and 
think,  and  attend  Parliamentary  debates  ;  but  it  is  an  act  of  gross  monopoly  in 
them  to  wish  for  seats  in  the  Lower  House,  because  they  are  fully  represented  in 
the  Lords :  and  it  is  well  known  that  when  they  are  returned  for  our  counties 
or  boroughs,  they  rarely  represent  any  party  but  the  aristocracy.  We  believe  that 
a  time  is  coming  when  the  nobility  will  have  delicacy  of  feeling  and  morality 
sufficient  to  keep  them  from  asking  for  seats  in  the  People's  House ;  and  when, 
if  they  have  not,  the -electors  will  resolve  to  be  represented  by  none  but  their  own 
body  ;  and  that  the  Lower  House  will  be  what  the  Constitution  intended  it  to  be — 
*'  A  House  of  Commons.'* 

The  design  of  such  a  branch  of  the  legislature  was  to  secure  to  the  people  the 
full  representation  of  their  rights  and  liberties.  The  Institution  is  alike  benevolent 
equitable,  and  august.  A  people  legislating  for  itself — sending  its  wisest,  its  most 
eloquent,  moral,  and  pious  citizens,  to  preside  over  its  ailiiirs,  and  make  its  laws — 
is  one  of  the  master-pieces  of  political  wisdom  and  economy  ;  and  had  this  object 
been  kept  in  view,  very  few  of  the  ills  that  scourge  the  country  would  now  have 
been  heard  of.  But  instead  of  making  a  proper  use  of  our  privilege,  we  have 
chosen  foolish  men,  selfish  men  ;  and  not  imfrequently  have  we  returned  persons 
without  talent,  eloquence,  principle,  judgment,  or  morality  :  and  then,  having  sent 
to  Parliament  most  unfit  individuals,  we  have  afterward  w^ondered  that  our  afiairs 
were  not  better  managed.  Now,  were  a  master  or  manufacturer  to  make  a  point  of 
obtaining  the  very  worst  servants  and  workpeople  that  the  nation  could  furnish,  we 
should  not  feel  much  surprise  if  his  goods  were  of  an  inferior  character,  and  his 
business  badly  carried  on.  But  this  is  just  what  the  people  of  England  have  been 
doing  for  a  long  series  of  years.  It  is  allowed  by  all  that  there  rarely  has  been  a 
more  incompetent  Parliament  than  at  present.  This  has  lately  been  strikingly 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  out  of  six  hundred  educated  men,  gentlemen,  persons  of 
property,  and  many  of  them  sons  of  the  nobility,  there  v^ere  not  a  dozen  persons  in 
which  these  senators  themselves  could  confide,  or  in  which  the  country  has  any 
faith.  This  is  shov/ing  up  the  nakedness  of  the  land  with  a  witness.  For  these 
legislators  are  said  to  have  been  elected  by  vast  majorities  of  those  who  boast  that 
they  are  the  only  competent  men  to  choose  competent  legislators  ;  and  yet  these 
very  wise,  prudent,  moral,  and  religious  electors  find  that  they  have  not  sent  to 
Parliament  half  a  score  men  fit  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  country  I  Hence  the 
design  of  a  House  of  Commons  is  almost  gone ;  for  the  present  assembly  is  not  a 
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House  of  Commons,  and  the  members  are,  by  their  own  confession,  unfit  to 
accomplish  the  objects  for  which  they  were  chosen.  The  following  observations 
will  show  how  much  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire  depends  upon  the  Lower 
House  ; — 

I.  The  Commons  make  ol'r  laws. 

It  is  true  that  a  measure  may  originate  in  the  Upper  House,  but  ♦hen  it  can 
never  become  a  statute  of  the  realm  until  the  Commons  have  granted  theii  assent. 
In  fact,  nothing  in  the  shape  of  legislation,  whether  in  repealing  old  laws  or  in 
enacting  new  ones,  can  be  done  without  the  voice  of  the  Lower  House.  No 
inconsiderable  portion  of  what  we  call  the  **  constitution  of  the  country'*  consists 
of  regulations  Avhich  have  been  adopted  and  sanctioned  by  the  Parliament.  Many 
look  on  the  Queen  as  the  originator  of  w-icked  and  unjust  statutes  ;  but  the 
Monarch  of  England  can  do  nothing  without  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  im- 
portant to  keep  this  fact  in  view,  that  we  may  not  sell  our  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
pottage  ;  for  every  one  who  in  any  ^vay  allows  himself  to  be  outwitted,  cajoled,  or 
bribed,  to  send  an  incompetent  man  to  Parliament,  as  trulj'-  barters  away  his 
inheritance  as  did  Esau,  and  not  merely  robs  himself,  but  millions  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  at  the  same  time.  Whether,  then,  our  constitution  be  corrupt  or  pure — 
wise  or  foolish — and  whether  our  laws  are  equitable  or  unjust,  we  owe  all  to  the 
House  of  Commons ;  for  whatever  is  bad  or  good  they  can  alter  and  change  for 
the  opposite.  And  though  they  are  only  a  third  part  of  the  legislative  authority, 
yet  when  they  are  backed  by  the  people  they  are  the  strongest,  and,  unless  their 
"will  be  attended  to,  they  can  very  soon  stop  the  wheels  of  Government.  We 
dwell  on  this  fact  because  "sve  want  our  operatives  and  labourers  to  know  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  in  all  political  complaints  they  may  impute 
blame  to  the  parties  really  guilty. 

II.  The  Commons  impose  all  the  taxes  we  pat. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  no  despot  or  tyrant  has  ever  dared  to  burden  his 
subjects  as  the  English  are  burdened  at  the  present  time  ;  such  is  th^  consequence 
of  having  six  hundred  masters  instead  of  one.  For  it  should  be  remembered  that 
all  taxation  is  managed  entirely  by  the  Commons.  The  Queen  or  the  Lords  cannot 
bring  in  a  money  bill.  There  is  nothing  under  which  the  nation  groans  so  much 
as  the  load  of  taxation,  and  the  unjust  manner  in  which  it  is  imposed.  Some  tell 
us  that  the  Irish,  for  a  long  time,  insisted  that  every  weight  which  the  ox  or  the 
bull  had  to  di-aw  should  be  fastened  to  his  tail.  It  is  said  that  persons  expos- 
tulated, and  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  strength  of  the  animal  was  in  his 
shoulder  and  neck  ;  that  if  they  were  determined  to  go  to  extremities,  it  would  be 
far  better  to  take  the  head  than  the  tail,  as  in  the  former  case  there  would  be  the 
whole  body  of  the  beast  as  a  power  and  a  fulcrum  ;  but  argument  was  vain — the 
burden  must  not  only  be  heavy,  but  ixs  painful  as  possible.  The  poor  creature  could 
have  dragged  a  great  load  with  little  inconvenience,  if  it  had  been  adjusted  according 
to  his  sti-ength  ;  but  no,  he  must  have  the  whole  mass  so  disposed  as  to  give  the 
utmost  pain.  And  tlius  has  it  been  with  our  House  of  Commons.  The  climax  of 
the  wisdom  of  all  Premiers,  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  and  others,  has  been 
to  place  upon  John  Bull  a  load  which  would  crush  an  eastern  elephant,  and  then 
compel  him  to  haul  it  along  in  the  most  inconvenient  and  distressing  manner.  We 
owe  our  oppressively-heavy  taxation  to  the  Commons ;  and  to  them  we  are  also 
indebted  for  the  impolitic,   unjust,  and  cruel  mode  of  imposing  it.     And  this 
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iniquity  will  remain  until  tho  people  resolve  to  have  the  country  truly  represented 
by  patriotic  men  who  *'  fear  God  and  hate  covetousness  ;"  but  this  will  not  be  the 
ease  until  the  suffrage  is  enlarged, 

III.  Ouii  Expenditure  is  hegul.vted  by  the  Commons. 

The  money  is  not  only  raised,  but  it  is  disposed  of  by  the  Lower  House;  and  a 
few  glances  at  the  **  Black  Book  "  will  show  us  that  numbers  of  our  six  hundred 
gentlemen  have  not  been  unmindful  of  themselves  or  their  families.  It  is  true 
they  throw  out  a  few  bones  for  two  or  three  of  the  minions  to  pick  who  helped 
them  into  Parliament,  but  the  great  prizes  always  fall  to  the  senators  themselves 
or  their  very  particular  friends.  In  this  State-lottery  matters  are  so  nicely  managed, 
that  the  half-witted  sycophant  electors,  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  bribed,  have 
about  one  pitiable  prize  for  a  thousand  blanks,  while  the  representatives  and  their 
relatives  always  draw  the  larger  prizes,  and  never  by  any  chance  hit  upon  a  blank. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  such  an  object  of  attraction  to  so  many 
of  the  sons  of  the  nobility.  The  exchequer  is  there.  No  money  can  be  voted 
away  for  anything  but  in  the  Commons.  All  pensions,  all  commissionershLps, 
all  places,  all  sinecures,  and,  in  fact,  offices  generally,  are  appointed  and  paid  for 
by  our  misnamed  representatives  ;  and,  therefore,  avaricious  men  who  CAre  for 
nothing  but  money — lazy  men  who  are  too  proud  and  idle  to  work  for  an  honest 
penny — prodigals  who  have  wasted  their  fortunes  in  gambling,  sensualit)',  and  dis- 
sipation— and  all  selfish  beings  who  love  neither  God,  nor  man,  nor  their  country — 
exert  every  nerve  to  obtain,  by  means  of  the  voices  of  the  people,  a  post  in  the  house 
where  the  till  is  kept.  To  the  Commons  alone  must  the  guilt  of  national  extrava- 
gance be  imputed  ;  and  only  by  a  reform  in  Parliament  can  the  evil  be  arrested.  It 
is  in  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Commons  to  reduce  all  incomes  to  an  equit- 
able amount,  to  abolish  all  prodigality,  and  thus  relieve  the  nation  from  the 
burdens  which  at  present  to  so  great  an  extent  paralyse  trade,  and  crush  the 
energies  of  the  working  classes. 

IV.  The  Premier  is  dependent  upon  the  Commons. 

It  is  true  he  is  appointed  by  the  Monarch,  but  still  his  hands  are  tied  if  he  has 
not  a  majority  of  the  Commons  on  his  side.  It  should  be  remembered  that  our 
Prime  Minister  is  our  acting  Sovereign,  and  he  is  a  Whig,  Tory,  or  Radical,  ac- 
cording to  the  majority  in  the  House.  Hence  the  Sovereign  of  these  realms  is, 
properly  speaking,  of  no  political  creed.  She  can  do  nothing  without  her  Ministers, 
and  her  Ministers  can  do  nothing  without  a  majority  in  the  Commons.  The 
Minister  and  the  Administration  will  therefore  be  just  what  the  people  make  them^ 
Hence  we  are  in  a  better  position  than  America  or  France.  Our  Premier  is  our 
President,  and  we  can  dismi  s  him  at  an  hour's  notice  ;  while  the  French  and  th^ 
Americans  are  obliged  to  keep  their's  for  a  number  of  years.  Here,  then,  is  another 
fact  which  should  be  kept  in  mind.  It  is  usual  to  blame  the  Monarch  for  the 
vices  of  the  Ministers  :  but  this  is  unfair,  because  the  Premier  can  do  nothino- 
without  the  Commons  ;  and  if  the  Emperor  Nicolas  of  Russia  sat  on  our  throne, 
he  would  be  powerless  for  mischief  if  the  House  of  Commons  were  healthy. 

V.  The  Church  is  dependent  upon  the  Commons. 

In  fact,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  House  of  Commons,  in  point  of  effect,  is  the  true 
head  of  the  Church.  Its  creed  is  a  Parliamentary  creed  ;  its  prayers,  Parliamentary 
prayers;  its  state  revenues.  Parliamentary  revenues ;  its  establishment,  a  Parlia- 
mentary establishment ;  its  schools  and  colleges,  Parliamentary  institutions  ;  and, 
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indeed,  everything  so  perfectly  Parliamentary,  that  its  ministers  and  members  have 
not  one  particle  of  power  or  liberty  beyond  what  the  State  has  given,  and  which 
the  State  can  at  any  time  take  away.  Nor  can  the  Monarch,  or  the  Lords,  make 
the  least  alteration  in  doctrine,  discipline,  or  duty,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Commons.  Thus  all  ecclesiastical  power  is  vested  in  the  Commons,  because  no 
change  can  be  made  without  their  consent ;  and,  were  the  Lower  House  to  put 
forth  all  its  energy,  and  be  backed  by  the  people,  the  other  two  estates  must  give 
way. 

VL  Our  Bishops  always  agree  in  Politics,  at  the  time  of  their  creation, 
WITH  the  Commons. 

A  Whig  majority  gives  a  Whig  Premier  ;  a  Whig  Premier  naturally  selects 
Whig  Bishops  ;  while  a  Tory  House  and  a  Tory  Minister  rarely  allow  any  but  a 
Tory  priest  to  receive  the  mitre.  It  is  said  to  be  a  part  of  the  prerogative  of  the 
Sovereign  to  select  Bishops  ;  but  this  authority  is  given  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  his  political  creed  settles  of  what  creed  the  prelate  shall  be.  Here  again,  then,  is 
seen  the  power  of  the  Commons.  An  election  decides  who  shall  be  the  next  bishops. 
Every  Tory  clergyman  sits  down  in  despair  when  the  Whigs  are  in  office.  He 
knows  that  if  mitres  were  rained  -from  heaven  as  thick  as  hailstones,  not  one  would 
fit  his  political  cranium ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Whig  priests,  when  the 
Tories  are  in  power. 

Vn.  The  Commons  make  our  Standing  Armies,  and  preside  over  our 
Wars. 

The  Sovereign  cannot  sustain  an  army,  or  carry  on  a  war,  without  the  key  of 
the  exchequer,  and  that  is  held  by  the  Commons.  Our  enormous  and  useless 
standing  army  at  the  present  time  is  the  work  of  the  Commons.  The  design,  of 
sustaining  it  is  not  to  defend  England — England  would  be  safer  without  a  standing 
army  than  with  it — but  the  great  object  is  to  find  places,  pay,  and  pensions,  for  the 
sons  of  the  nobility,  and  other  hirelings  who  wish  to  live  on  the  earnings  of  the 
industrious  classes. 

We  have  more  to  say,  but  will  not  be  tedious.  We  have  thrown  these  thoughts 
together  to  show  our  readers  where  the  root  of  all  political  and  ecclesiastical  evil 
lies^  that  they  may  resolve  to  have  a  reformed  House  of  Commons^  and  then  every 
good  will  follow  in  its  train. 


Napoleon*s  Coat  of  Mail. — Just  before  Napoleon  set  out  for  Belgium,  he  sent  for 
the  cleverest  artisan  of  his  class   in  Paris,  and  demanded  of  him  whether  he  would 
engage  to  make  a  coat  of  mail  to  be  worn  under  the  ordinary  dress,  which  should  ba 
absolutely  bullet-proof;  and  that,  if  so,  he  might  name  his  own  price  for  such  a  work. 
The  man  engaged  to  make   the  desired  object,  if  allowed  proper  time,   and  he  named 
18,000  francs  as  the  price  of  it.     The  bargain  was  concluded,  and  in  due  time  the  work 
was  produced,  and  the  artisan  honoured  with  a  second  audience  of  the  emperor.     **  Now 
(said  his  imperial  majesty)  put  it  on.'*     The  man  did  so.     *' As  I  am  to  stake  my  life 
on  its  efficacy,  you  will,  I  suppose,  have  no  objection  to  do  the  same.'*    And  he  took  a 
brace  of  pistols,  and  prepared  to  discharge  one  of  them  at  the  breast  of  the  astonished 
artist.     There  was  no  retreating,  however,  and  half-dead  with  fear  he  stood  the  fire ; 
and,  to  the  infinite  credit  of  his  work,  with  perfect  impunity.     But  the  emperor  was 
not  content  with  one  trial.    He  fired  the   second  pistol  at  the  back  of  the  artist,  and 
afterwards  discharged    a    fowling-piece   at    another  part  of   him  with  similar  effect. 
**'Well,"  said  the  emperor,  "  you  have  produced  a  capital  work  undoubtedly.    What  is 
to  be  the  price  of  it?'*    Eighteen  thousand  francs  were  named  as  the   agreed  sum, 
"There  is  an  order  for  them,"  said  the  emperor,  /'and  here  is  another  for  an  equal 
sum,  for  the  fright  I  have  given  you." 
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THE  YOUNG  CHEVALIER.— Chap.  I. 


It  is  uow  more  than  four  years  since  we 
mingled  with  the  intellii^ent  and  polished 
citizens  of  the  good  town  of  Inverness,  as 
they  wended  their  way  on  foot,  on  horse- 
back, in  handsome  carriages,  or  jolting- 
cart,  according  to  their  various  circum- 
stances in  life,  to  the  moor  of  CuUoden, 
five  miles  distant,  to  gaze  on  the  field 
where  were  w^rccked  for  ever  the  hopes  of 
the  royal  line  of  Stuart,  on  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  day  which  saw  the  last 
battle  fought  on  British  ground.  The 
world  has  been  going  on  rapidly  during 
the  last  hundred  years,  we  thought,  but 
surely  nowhere  more  rapidly  than  in  this 
distant  part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions. 
Aged  men  are  amongst  us  who  remember 
to  nave  heard  from  their  father's  lips  thrill- 
ing tales  of  the  16th  of  April,  1746 — tales 
of  events  witnessed  by  themselves.  But 
though  thus  only  one  remove  from  the 
actors  in  the  dismal  transactions  of  that 
daj'',  we  in  vain  look  round  for  living  em- 
bodiments of  the  habits  and  feelings  of 
that  generation,  anything  approaching  to 
a  veritable  representation  of  the  fierce, 
warlike,  and  brave,  though  ignorant, 
Highlander,  who  took  both  law  and  reli- 
gion from  his  chief's  mouth.  Traits,  both 
physical  and  mental,  of  the  father  are  still, 
no  doubt,  to  be  found  in  the  son,  but  under 
such  different  circumstances  of  develop- 
ment, that  the  contrast  between  the  two 
generations  is  far  niore  striking  than  the 
resemblance.  Now  we  look  round  on  a 
population,  who,  though  some  of  them  still 
retain  the  kilt,  have  universally  dropped 
the  dirk,  but  who,  if  they  cannot  use  their 
grandsires'  arms,  have  attained  a  skill  in 
questions  of  morals  and  politics,  such  as 
would  confound  the  stalwart  men  of  the 
past,  could  they  re-visit  their  native  glens. 
Agriculture  and  the  useful  arts  fill  the 
days  once  devoted  to  war  and  unlawful 
forage ;  and  the  evenings  which  were  then 
amused  by  wild  tales  of  personal  prowess 
or  cruel  revenge,  are  now,  in  many  an 
bumble  Highland  home,  employed  in 
discussions  regarding  the  respective 
rights  of  the  Old  Kirk  and  the  Free 
Church  to  be  considered  the  historical 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  other  grave  sub- 
jects of  a  character  which  the  old  High- 
lander thought  fit  enough  for  Lowland 
churls,  but  far  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
noble  mountaineer  like  himself.  His  de- 
scendants have,  however,  happily  found 
out  that  moral  power  is  a  higher  thing 
than  physical  might,  that  industry  is  more 
honourable  than  rapine,  that  the  ability 


to  procure  the  conveniences  of  life  is 
better  than  the  liardihood  which  can  want 
them ;  so  that  the  man  who  can  construct 
a  comfortable  bed,  and  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  lying  on  it,  is  not  a  whit  less  noble  than 
he  who  could  occasionally  endure  the 
bitter  cold  of  a  winter  night  wrapped  up 
in  his  plaid  on  the  snow. 

For  the  purposes,  however,  for  which 
the  Young  Chevalier  wanted  the  aid  of 
the  Highlanders,  it  must  be  confessed  the 
men  of  his  day  were  much  better  fitted 
than  the  men  of  the  present  times.  In  the 
first  place,  our  modern  Celts  have  become 
so  unchivalric  as  to  substitute  for  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  the  good  of  the 
governed ;  and  the  Prince  would  be  incom- 
moded with  unpleasant  remembrances  of 
fifty-seven  years  before,  when  his  grand- 
father, James  II.  of  England  and  VII.  of 
Scotland,  was  compelled  to  abdicate  the 
British  throne,  because  of  his  fancy  to  rule 
just  as  he  pleased  a  people  who  boasted 
they  had  been  free,  and  were  determined 
to  remain  so.  Then  the  modern  Celt, 
having  further  learned  to  consider  each 
particular  man  as  independent,  and  pos- 
sessed of  individual  dignity,  would  cer- 
tainly not  choose  to  be  led  off  at  the  com- 
mand of  any  chief  or  lord,  so  that  the  head 
Mac  could  only  pledge  himself,  each  in- 
ferior Mac  with  provoking  presumption 
claiming  the  (Bame  privilege  of  ^  being- 
Jacobite  or  Government  man  as  he  judged 
right.  And  even  supposing  these  diffi- 
culties of  will  got  over,  there  still  re- 
mained, it  cannot  be  denied,  a  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  capacity.  If  the  modern  Celt 
can  handle  the  plane,  the  shuttle,  and  the 
plough  better  than  his  fathers,  he  would 
make  but  a  sorry  figure  beside  them  in  the 
use  of  the  claymore  and  the  broadsv/ord. 
So  that,  if  it  were  a  gratification  to  the 
Stuarts,  a  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  their 
former  glory,  to  be  able  to  harass  the 
house  of  Hanover  by  a  formidable  re- 
bellion, it  was  w^ell  for  them  that  it  hap-, 
pened  to  be  the  Highlanders  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  their  heir  had  to  incite  to  the 
fight. 

The  causes  we  have  just  described  as 
rendering  the  Highlanders  of  the  present 
day  not  the  men  to  do  battle  for  the 
Stuarts,  and,  indeed,  not  the  men  to  bring^ 
on  themselves  the  horrors  and  the  guilt  of 
war,  unless  urged  by  the  sternest  necessity, 
operated  in  a  considerable  degree  oyer  the 
southern  part  of  the  kingdom  during  the 
last  century.  Not  that  there  sympathy 
with  the  Stuarts  was  unknown.  Jacobitism 
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^vas  everywhere,  south  and  north.  Per- 
sons were  to  be  found  of  all  ranks,  and 
Avith  every  degree  of  intellip:ence,  who,  for 
one  reason  or  other,  desired  the  restoration 
of  the  Stuarts.  These  reasons  were  suf- 
ficiently various.  The  chimera  of  legiti- 
n)ate  succession,  sentimental  compassion 
over  the  ruin  of  a  great  name,  a  preference 
for  the  religion  of  the  exiled  family,  and  a 
similarity  of  tastes  w4th  them ;  a  selfish 
hatred  to  the  existing  Government,  be- 
cause of  favours  not  received,  and  an 
equally  selfish  hope  of  preferment  under 
another,  with  a  love  of  arbitrary  power, 
and  a  desire  to  share  it,  all,  with  many 
other  inotives,  tended  to  make  Jacobites 
over  the  whole  land.  But  in  the  south 
they  formed  onlj'-  a  very  small  minority  of 
the  people. 

It  was  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  that 
the  influence  of  the  Stuarts  was  para- 
mount. There,  indeed,  all  outward  signs 
of  it  were  suppressed  since  the  defeat  of 
the  rebellion  of  1715,  raised  in  favour 
of  that  personage,  variously  styled  the 
Chevalier  St.  George — the  Pretender,  or 
James  III.— the  son  of  James  II.  But 
though  dormant,  Jacobitism  w^  as  far  from 
being  extinguished.  The  chiefs  were 
w^aiting  but  a  favourable  time,  once  more 
to  strike  a  blow  for  the  old  dynasty. 
Neither  to  them  nor  to  their  clans  were 
the  despotic  tendencies  of  the  Stuarts  ob- 
noxious, the  one  class  being  themselves 
the  possessors  of  arbitrary  power,  to  which 
the  other  not  only  willingly  but  proudly 
submitted,  as  to  the  authority  of  a  father. 
Nor  was  the  Popery  of  the  exiled  family 
a  serious  objection  to  these  mountaineers, 
those  of  them  who  Avere  not  avowedly  of 
the  same  faith  having  little  of  the  reformed 
religion  but  the  name,  a  stern  and  intelli- 
gent Protestantism  being  by  no  means 
suited  to  their  habits  and  feelings. 

If  allegiance  to  the  house  of  Stuart  was 
secretly  cherished  in  many  a  British  heart, 
the  exiled  family,  as  may  well  be  imagined, 
had  not  forgotten  their  supposed  rights. 
The  Chevalier  St.  George  had  married  a 
granddaughter  of  John  Sobieski,  the  brave 
King  of  Poland,  and  was  the  father  of  two 
sons,  Charles  Edward  and  Henry  —  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of  York,  as 
they  were  styled  by  their  adherents.  The 
youngest  was  afterwards  known  as  the 
Cardinal  de  York ;  of  the  romantic  adven- 
tures of  the  eldest,  "bonny  Prince  Charlie," 
our  story  consists. 

About  the  year  1740  Jacobitism  began 
to  show  symptoms  of  life.  The  British 
Government  was  embarrassed  by  wars 
abroad  and  discontent  at  home.  France, 
the  great  hope  of  the  Stuarts,  was  inclined 
to  give  etfectual  aid  to  their  cause,  and  it 


seemed  as  if  "  long  looked-for  had  come 
at  last,"  and  "  the  King  was  to  have  his 
own  again."  So  thought  his  son,  the  young 
Prince  Charles,  as  he  joyfully  repaired 
from  Rome  to  Paris,  at  the  request  of  the 
French  court,  to  accompany  an  army  of 
15,000  men  that  was  fitting  out  to  invade 
Great  Britain.  But,  alas !  for  the  golden 
hopes.  The  opportunity  he  had  sighed 
and  longed  for  had  come,  and  vanished 
ere  it  could  be  embraced.  The  French 
fleet,  which  was  ready  to  sail  in  February, 
1744,  and  which  had  excited  great  alarm 
on  the  British  side,  w^as  driven  from  its 
moorings  by  a  violent  storm,  and  so 
damaged  thereby,  as  well  as  by  attacks  of 
British  vessels,  that  the  design  of  invasion 
was  abandoned.  In  vain  Prince  Charles 
importuned  the  Government  to  make  fresh 
preparations :  events  soon  after  occurred 
which  fixed  their  resolution  to  give  up,  in 
the  meantime,  the  design  of  forcing  the 
Stuarts  on  the  British  people. 

The  Young  Chevalier,  however,  could 
not  so  easily  forego  his  dearly-cherished 
hopes.  If  once  in  Scotland,  he  thought 
the  partisans  of  his  family  would  gather 
round  him.  So  to  Scotland  he  determined 
to  go,  whether  alone  or  with  followers, 
not  even  acquainting  his  father  with  liLs 
intention  till  it  w^as  executed.  On  the 
2nd  of  July  he  started  from  Belleisle,  two 
vessels,  the  Dontelle  and  the  Elizabeth, 
forming  his  whole  fleet.  In  the  former 
the  Prince  sailed,  attended  by  the  Marquis 
of  Tullibasdine,  who  was  attainted  for  his 
part  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  and  thereby 
prevented  from  succeeding  his  father  as 
Duke  of  Athole — and  other  six  British 
gentlemen.  The  Elizabeth  carried  stores 
and  arms.  A  few  daj^s  after  they  left 
Belleisle  the  Elizabeth  had  an  engagement 
with  an  English  man-of-war,  and,  though 
not  worsted  in  the  fight,  was  so  much  in- 
jured as  to  be  obliged  to  return  to  a  French 
port  to  refit.  Charles,  however,  who  before 
these  ships  were  procured,  wished  to  at- 
tempt the  voyage  in  a  herring-boat,  was 
not  to  be  put  back  bj^  this  untoward  event, 
so  he  insisted  on  going  forward.  The 
first  point  of  the  coveted  kingdom  which 
they  neared  was  the  most  distant  range  of 
the  distant  Hebrides,  and,  being  alarmed 
by  the  appearance  of  some  sails,  tliej" 
hastily  landed  on  a  small  island  named 
Griska.  Returning  to  their  ship,  the  next 
day  they  proceeded  to  the  mainland,  and  in 
this  wild  and  desolate  region,  on  the  lUtli 
of  July,  Prince  Charles  deliberately  set 
foot  on  those  dominions  which  he  con- 
sidered his  father's  by  right,  and  hoped 
soon  to  make  his  in  fact. 

Prince  Charles  was  at  this  time  in  liis 
twenty-fifth  year,  and  as  remarkable  for 
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^m  the  grace  and  nobility  of  his  manner  and 
I^P  bc'irinp^,  and  liis  power  of  swayinj^  tlie 
^'    minds  of  those  around  him,  as  his  father 

I  and  grandfather  were  for  the  wa.it  of  these 
gifts.  In  person  he  was  tall  and  hand- 
some ;  a  fine  complexion,  large  blue  eyes, 
and  regular  features  gained  for  him  the 
name  of  *'  Bonny  Prince  Charlie,"  while 
tlie  intellectual  but  melancholy  expression 
of  his  lofty  brow  irresistibly  attracted  to 
him  the  admiration  and  sympathy  of 
others,  besides  sentimental  young  ladies. 
His  address  was  princely  and  gallant,  but 
full  of  winning  courtesy,  and  he  was  care- 
ful, b}''  the  most  delicate  attention  to  the 
feelings  of  those  around  him,  to  fascinate 
and  enchain  them  in  devotion  to  his  own 
person.  Nor  did  he  seem  wanting  in 
stronger  and  more  valuable  qualities. 
Brought  up  in  a  luxurious  and  effeminate 
court,  he  had  the  resolution  to  keep  aloof 
from  its  influence,  and  to  form  himself 
to  habits  of  liard}'^  endurance.  The  end, 
indeed,  was  an  ambitious  one — strength  to 
meet  the  struggle  for  a  crown ;  and  if, 
therefore,  we  cannot  accord  to  his  conduct 
the  merit  due  to  moral  worth,  we  may  yet 
acknowledge  that  the  power  to  resist  for 
years  the  present  temptations  of  pleasure 
for  a  distant  and  uncertain  good,  evinced 
self-control  and  strength  of  purpose  not 
too  common  among  the  scions  of  roj'^al  and 
noble  houses. 

And  much  need  did  the  poor  young  man 
find  for  all  the  determination  and  energy 
ho  possessed.  Bitter  disappointment 
awaited  him  at  the  very  outset  of  his  daring 
course.  He  had  calculated  on  being  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm  by  his  Scottish 
partisans,  whom  he  expected  to  find  ready 
to  follow  wherever  he  led.  But  it  was  far 
otherwise.  Tlie  Jacobite  Highland  chiefs 
were  very  willing  to  rise  in  the  cause,  pro- 
vided they  were  supported  by  the  arms  of 
France,  so  as  to  possess  a  reasonable  hope 
of  success  and  the  rewards  thereof,  but 
they  were  not  so  madlj'  loyal  to  the 
Stuarts  as  to  desire  the  honour  of  leading 
in  a  desperate  enterprise  with  the  pains  of 
high  treason  as  its  itrohuhle  Jlnale.  He  soon 
heard  tliat  two  powerful  chiefs,  Sir  Alex- 
ander Mac<ionald  of  SI  eat  and  the  Laird 
of  Macleod,  on  whose  assistance  he  had 
relied,  would  certainly  not  join  him,  and 
might  be  found  to  act  against  him.  Others, 
wlio  remained  firm  in  their  attachment  to 
his  family,  predicted  only  ruin  from  an 
enterprise  undertaken  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  the  Prince  was  everywhere 
met  with  statements  of  the  hopelessness  of 
any  present  attempt,  and  entreaties  to  re- 
turn home. 

"  1  have  come  homo,''  was  the  bold  reply; 
*^  and,  if  I  can  get  six  faithful  men  to  follow 


me,  shall  skulk  with  them  in  the  mountains 
of  Scotland,  rather  than  return  to  France." 
Charles  argued  that  all  he  needed  now 
was  a  force  of  Highlanders  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  take  and  keep  the  field  for 
a  short  time ;  that  if  he  could  do  so,  and 
obtain  some  advantages  over  the  enemy, 
his  partisans  all  over  the  kingdom  w^ould 
rise,  and  France,  and  perhaps  Spain,  be 
induced  to  help  an  enterprise  which  seemed 
likely  to  succeed. 

The  first  accessions  to  the  cause  of  the 
Young  Chevalier  were  made,  however, 
not  by  the  force  of  his  arguments,  but  by 
what  is  often  stronger  than  argument — 
feefing. 

The  circumstances  are  sufficiently  ro- 
mantic. Young  iVfacdonald  of  Clanranald, 
and  Macdonald  of  Kinlochmoidart,  in  a 
long  interview  with  the  Prince,  endea- 
voured to  convince  him  of  the  folly  of  his 
present  scheme,  while  he  as  earnestly  tried 
to  induce  them  to  join  it.  Neither  party 
seemed  likely  to  yield,  when  Charles, 
suddenl}''  turning  to  a  young  man 
who  stood  beside  him,  a  brother  of  the 
Laird  of  Kenlochmoidart,  wdiose  emo- 
tion during  the  conversation  he  had  ob- 
served, called  out — "  Will  you  not  assist 
me  ?" — "  I  will,  I  will !"  replied  the  youth. 
''  Though  not  another  man  in  the  High- 
lands should  draw  a  sword,  I  am  ready  to 
die  for  you !"  The  chiefs  were  overcome; 
all  motives  of  prudence  vanished  before 
the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  the  young 
man,  and  the  tears  with  which  Charles  ac- 
knowledged it,  and  they  and  their  poor 
clans  were  committed  to  the  fatal  under- 
taking. The  next  important  adherent  was 
gained  in  much  the  same  way — by  the  im- 
petuous force  of  temporary  feeling.  Young 
Cameron  of  Lochiel  Avas,  by  birth,  train- 
ing, feeling,  and  principle,  a  Jacobite. 
His  father  was  at  this  time  attainted  and 
in  exile  for  his  joining  the  rebellion  of 
1715.  Any  sane  attempt  to  restore  the 
Stuarts,  Locheil  w^ould  be  the  first  to  aid, 
W  hen  he  heard,  however,  that  the  Prince 
had  come  from  France  without  troops, 
arms,  or  money,  the  enterprise  seemed  to 
him  utterly  hopeless,  and  he  determined  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Nevertheless, 
he  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  wait  on 
Charles  and  represent  to  him  the  extreme 
impolicy  of  his  movements.  Accordingly 
he  set  off  to  Borrodale-house,  where  the 
so-called  heir  of  the  British  throne  then 
held  his  humble  court.  On  his  way 
thither  Locheil  called  at  his  brother's 
house,  who,  fully  approving  of  his  deter- 
mination not  to  take  up  arms,  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  to  communicate  hi^ 
opinions  to  the  Prince  by  writing,  and  not 
personally  ;  "  For_,"  says  he,  '*  brother,  I 
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know  you  better  than  you  know  j^ourself ; 
if  this  Prince  once  sets  his  eyes  upon  you, 
he  will  make  you  do  whatever  he  pleases." 
The  young  chief,  however,  had  no  fears  of 
tlie  kind,  and  to  Borrodale  he  would  go. 
When  Charles  and  he  met,  hours  were 
spent  in  the  vain  attempt,  each  to  gain  the 
other  over  to  his  views.  At  length  Charles 
exclaimed — ^'  In  a  few  days,  with  the  few 
friends  I  have,  I  will  raise  the  royal  standard 
and  proclaim  to  the  people  of  Britain  that 
Charles  Stuart  is  come  over  to  claim  the 
crown  of  his  ancestors — to  win  it,  or  to 
perish  in  the  attempt !  Lochiel,  who  my 
father  has  often  told  me  was  one  of  our 
firmest  friends,  may  stay  at  home,  and 
learn  from  the  newspapers  the  fate  of  his 
Prince  V' 

This  was  too  much  for  the  ardent  spirit 
of  a  Highlander  to  bear.  Locheil  was 
vanquished.  In  spite  of  his  better  judg- 
ment the  burning  words  burst  forth — "No ; 
I  will  share  the  fate  of  my  Prince,  and  so 
shall  every  man  over  whom  nature  or  for- 
tune has  given  me  any  power." 

Locheil's  example  had  immense  influence. 
When  he  risked,  other  chiefs  thought  they 
might  venture  to  follow  ;  and  it  was  soon 
determined  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet, 
and  proclaim  King  James.  The  19th  of 
August  was  the  day  chosen  for  this  event ; 
Gflenfinnin,  a  lonely  little  vale,  surrounded 
by  high  towering  mountains,  the  place. 
The  reader,  who  may  chance  to  travel 
from  Inverness  to  Glasgow  by  the  watery 
highway  which  the  Caledonian  Canal  ha's 
opened  up  through  the  magnificent  scenery 
of  the  Great  Glen,  when  he  reaches  Fort 
William,  a  small  town  which  has  grown 
around  a  military  fort,  once  of  some  con- 
sequence, shall  fmd  himself  just  twenty 
miles  south  from  the  spot  celebrated  as 
the  last  which  heard  the  proclaiming  of 
Stuart  King.  The  standard,  a  red  silk 
flag  with  a  white  centre,  was  unfurled  by 
the  Marquis  of  TuUibardine,  amidst  the 
mingled  din  of  bagpipes  and  human  voices. 
He  then  read  "  a  declaration,  or  manifesto, 
in  the  name  of  James  VIII.,  date^  at 
Rome,  December  23,  1743,  containing  a 
view  of  the  public  grievances  of  Britain, 
and  expressing  an  earnest  desire  to  do 
the  utmost  to  redress  them ;  calling, 
for  this  purpose,  on  all  his  loyal  sub- 
jects   to  join  his    standard   as   soon    as 


it  should  be  set  up,  and  promisingj  in 
the  event  of  his  restoration,  to  respect  all 
existing  institutions,  rights,  and  privi- 
leges." Then  came  a  commission,  of  the 
same  date,  appointing  his  son  Charles 
Prince  Regent.  And  lastly,  a  manifesto 
by  the  Prince  himself,  dated  Paris,  May 
16,  1745,  containing  the  same  promises  as 
his  father's,  and  calling  on  all  nis  father's 
subjects  to  aid  him  in  the  recovery  of  his 
just  rights  and  their  own  liberties."  That 
night  Charles  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
1,200  men. 

On  this  same  day,  the  eventful  19th  of 
August,  Sir  John  Cope,  Commander-in- 
chief  of  his  Majesty's  forces  in  Scotland, 
received  orders  to  march  into  the  Higli- 
flands  and  crush  the  insurrection  ere  it  had 
time  to  gather  strength.  -The  order  came 
from  the  Lords-Regent,  who  governed  the 
kingdom  during  the  absence  of  the  mon- 
arch, George  II.,  on  a  visit  to  the  Elec- 
torate of  Hanover.  Cope,  of  notable  me- 
mory in  Jacobite  song,  but  who  is  described 
by  those  best  qualified  to  judge  as  a  good 
officer,  and  the  victim  of  circumstances 
over  which  he  had  no  control,  rather  than 
the  blundering  and  supine  "  Johnny  Cope  " 
of  popular  belief. — Cope  had,  belore  this 
time,  represented  to  the  Government  the 
n  ecessity  of  making  provision  for  the  coming 
outbreak,  and  had  especially  recommended 
that  arms  should  be  sent  to  the  forts  of 
Scotland  for  the  use  of  the  well-affected 
clans.  The  Regency,  however,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  principal  ministers  of  state, 
did  not  think  the  danger  great  enough  to 
call  for  such  a  measure.  In  fact  they  seemed 
to  take  matters  very  easily,  and  to  regard 
the  rising  altogether  in  the  light  of  a  rather 
formidable  kind  of  mob  insurrection.  But 
at  length  it  became  evident  even  to  them 
that  something  must  be  done  ;  and  on  the 
6th  of  August  they  issued  a  proclamation 
offering  £30,000  for  the  person  of  Charles 
Stuart,  to  which  the  Prince  replied  on  the 
23rd,  offering  a  like  sum  for  the  person  of 
the  Elector  of  Hanover.  On  the  19th  Cope 
received  orders  to  march  northwards,  and 
while  he  is  preparing  his  forces  for  the 
campaign,  and  the  Young  Chevalier  is 
drinking  Gaelic  toasts  to  the  success  of 
King  James,  with  his  plaided  and  kilted 
adherents,  we  shall  withdraw  our  pen  to 
resume  the  story  another  day. 


Words vv^oiiTH's  Study. — A  great  source  of  health  and  freshness,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  was  the  out  door  life  led  by  the  venerable  poet.  ''  I  should  like  to  see  your 
master's  study,"  said  some  one  to  his  cook;  ''I  suppose  it  is  that,"  pointing  to  some 
book-shelves.     "  No,  sir,  that  is  my  master's  library  ;  his  study  is  out  of  doors." 
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THE  FLUTE-PLAYER. 


Some  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  writer  saw  in  France  a  beautiful  automaton. 
It  was  an  elegantly-attired  figure,  only  a  few  inches  high,  which  arose  from  its  seat 
when  the  sprin^j  by  which  it  was  moved  was  set  in  action,  and  then  played  some 
pieces  with  great  skill. 

At  the  Adelaide  Gallery  there  are  said  to  be  two  automaton  flute -players,  richly 
dressed  as  ladies,  that  play  together  on  two  ivory  flutes.  The  wind  is  positively 
produced  from  the  mouth,  and  the  notes  in  the  natural  way  by  the  motions  of  the 
fingers.  These  tvv-o  figures  are  mentioned  in  many  works,  as  early  as  the  year  1690, 
and  can  be  traced  from  that  period  as  being  the  same  figures.  XJnhappily,  on  the 
visit  of  the  writer,  they  were  undergoing  repair,  and  were  not  exhibited. 

It  is  now  more  than'^a  hundred  years  ago  since  M.  Yaucanson,  of  the  Acadetnie 
Royal  dcs  Sciences^  exhibited  a  machine  capable  of  playing  several  airs  on  a 
German  flute.  It  belongs  properly  to  the  class  of  Androids,  a  word  compounded 
of  the  Greek  terms  for  man  and  form,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  human  figure, 
and  its  imitation  of  certain  actions  or  motions  of  the  living  man.  This  class  is 
regarded  as  the  most  perfect  or  difficult  of  the  automata,  from  the  motions  of  the 
human  body  being  more  complicated  than  those  of  any  other  creature.  How  far 
the  mechanist  proceeded  in  the  structure  and  effects  of  the  fl-ute-player  is  now  to 
be  seen.  Particular  attention  to  these  points  will  not  only  interest,  but  reward 
the,  reader. 

The  flute-player  was  a  fi_gure  about  five  feet  and  a-half  in  height,  situated  on  a 
fragment  of  rock,  fixed  in  a  square  pedestal,  four  feet  and  a-half  high,  by  three  and 
a-half  broad.  The  front  of  the  pedestal  being  opened,  various  wheels  were  seen  by 
which  a  steel  axis  was  made  to  revolve,  having  on  it  various  protuberances,  to  which 
■were  attached  cords  thrown  over  pulleys,  and  terminating  in  the  upper  boards  of 
nine  pairs  of  bellows,  which  were  thus  alternately  raised  and  depressed  by  the  re- 
volution of  the  axis.  The  occurrence  of  noise  by  the  action  of  the  yalves  of  the  bel- 
lows Avas  carefully  prevented. 

The  nine  pairs  of  bellows  discharged  their  air  into  three- different  tubes.  These, 
ascending  through  the  bod}^  of  the  figure,  terminated  in  three  small  reservoirs  in  its 
trunk  ;  there  combining  in  one,  which  ascended  to  the  throat,  it  formed  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth.  To  each  of  the  three  pipes  three  pair  of  bellows  were  attached  :  one 
acted  on  by  a  weight  of  four  pounds,  another  by  that  of  two,  and  the  third  b}^  that 
of  the  upper  boards  only .  Such  were  the  highly  ingenious  expedients  by  which 
the  flute-player  was  supplied  with  air. 

Another  arrangement  of  wheels  placed  in  the  pedestal  communicated  the  proper 
motions  to  his  fingers,  his  lips,  and  his  tongue.  By  this  means  a  cylinder  was 
made  to  revolve,  two  feet  and  a-half  long,  and  more  than  five  feet  in  circumference. 
It  was  divided  into  fifteen  equal  parts,  and  in  these  divisions  were  inserted  various 
pegs  and  staples  of  brass,  which  raised  or  depressed  the  ends  of  fifteen  different 
levers,  like  those  which  produce  the  sounds  of  a  barrel  organ. 

On  the  action  of  these  levers  much  depended.  Seven  of  theri;i  regulated  the 
motions  of  the  seven  fingers  required  to  stop  the  holes  of  the  flute,  with  which  tliey 
communicated  by  steel  chains,  ascending  through  the  body  of  the  figure,  and 
directed  by  means  of  pulleys  into  the  proper  angles  at  the  elbov^s,  shoulders,  and 
other  points  of  the  figure.  Three  of  the  levers  regulated  the  ingress  of  the  air, 
being  connected  with  the  valves  of  the  three  reservois  in  the  body  of  the  figure, 
which  they  opened  and  closed,  just  as  a  stronger  or  weaker,  a  louder  or  lower,  tone 
was  required.  Four  of  the  levers  served  to  give  the  proper  motions  to  the  lips  : 
one  of  them  opened  the  lips,  so  as  to  allow  a  freer  passage  to  the  air  ;  another  con- 
tracted them,  so  as  to  diminish  the  efflux  of  the  air ;  the  third  drew  the  lips  back- 
wards from  the  aperture  of  the  flute,  and  the  fourth  pushed  them  forwards.  Ano- 
thpr  lever  directed  the  tongue,  to  which  it  gave  motion,  so  as  to  open  and  shut  at 
pleasure  the  mouth  of  the  flute. 
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That  a  new  series  of  motions  might  be  given  to  the  fifteen  levers  at  each  suc- 
cessive revolution  of  the  cjdinder,  its  axis  ^vas  made  to  terminate  in  an  endless 
screw.  By  the  action  of  this  screw,  and  of  the  fixed  pivots  that  worked  between 
its  threads,  the  cylinder  was  gradually  carried  forwards  in  the  direction  of  the 
threads,  and  a  new  set  of  motions  communicated  to  the  levers  during  twelve 
different  revolutions.  On  the  whole,  a  length  of  768  inches  was  left  for  t^e 
insertion  of  the  pegs  and  staples  which  were  destined  to  give  the  proper  motions 
to  each  of  the  fifteen  levers.  It  remains  only  to  give  some  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  motions  were  adapted  to  secure   the  desired  efiects. 

Suppose  that  it  is  required  to  produce  D,  the  lowest  note  of  the  flute,  which  is 
formed  by  stopping  all  the  holes  in  the  instrument,  and  blowing  gently  into  it  with 
a  full  body  of  air.  To  produce  the  proper  disposition  of  the  mouth,  or  the  emhou- 
chure^  four  things  are  indispensable.  First,  a  peg  must  be  fixed  in  the  cylinder, 
under  the  lever  which  is  to  enlarge  the  opening  of  the  lips.  Secondly,  a  peg  must 
be  fixed  under  the  lever  designed  to  draw  back  the  lips.  Thirdly,  a  peg  must  be 
fixed  under  the  lever  which  opens  the  valve  of  the  reservoir,  corresponding  with 
the  unloaded  pairs  of  bellows.  And,  fourthly,  a  peg  must  be  fixed  under  the  lever 
which  regulates  the  tongue,  in  order  to  give  the  proper  articulation  to  the  note. 
When  all  these  pegs  are  brought  into  action  at  the  same  moment,  the  flute  will 
produce  the  exact  sound  required. 

To  produce  the  note  E,  the  tone  next  in  the  order  of  the  scale,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  add  to  the  four  motions  already  described  a  fifth,  by  fixing  a  peg  under  the 
lever  whose  office  it  is  to  raise  the  third  finger  of  the  right  hand,  and  thus  to  open 
the  sixth  hole  of  the  flute  ;  at  the  same  time  the  lips  are  brought  a  little  further  for- 
ward over  the  aperture  of  the  flute,  by  depressing  a  little  the  peg  which  has  to 
draw  them  backwards.  To  produce  all  the  notes  of  the  first  or  lowest  octave,  all 
that  is  required  is  to  place  pegs  under  the  levers  which  move  the  fingers,  according 
to  the  note  required. 

On  arriving  at  the  second  octave  a  change  must  be  made  in  the  embouchure^  by 
fixing  a  peg  under  the  lever,  which  causes  the  lips  to  advance  over  the  orifice. 
Another  peg  must  be  fixed  under  the  lever  which  contracts  their  openings  ;  and  a 
third  under  the  lever  which  opens  the  reservoir  communicating  with  the  bellows, 
loaded  by^  a  weight  of  two  pounds.  By  this  means  the  air  will  be  forced  into 
the  flute  with  a  double  velocity,  which  is  requisite  in  order  to  produce  a  vibration 
of  double  the  force,  or  the  tones  of  the  second  octave,  with  a  fingering  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  first. 

In  proportion  as  there  is  an  ascent  in  this  octave,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to 
communicate  the  proper  motion  to  the  fingers,  but  to  contract  the  lips  more  and 
more,  so  that  the  air  may  issue  with  the  requisite  velocity. 

The  tones  of  the  third  octave  are  produced  by  adding  a  peg  to  the  lever  which 
opens  the  reservoir  connected  with  the  third  series  of  bellows,  charged  w^ith  the 
w^eight  of  four  pounds.  The  velocity  of  the  air  is,  by  this  means,  again  doubled, 
and  the  proper  vibration  excited  in  the  flute.  At  the  same  time  the  pegs  which 
act  on  the  lips  are  somewhat  more  elevated,  in  order  that  the  lips  may  be  advanced 
further  over  the  orifice  of  the  flute,  and  that  their  own  opening  may  become 
extremely  small. 

In  all  the  three  octaves  tones  occur  which  are  more  difficult  to  sound  than  the  rest. 
These  are  managed  by  placing  the  lips  over  a  greater  or  smaller  portion  of  the 
aperture  of  the  flute,  and  by  supplying  a  greater  or  less  body  of  wind.  On  the 
same  principle  a  swell  or  diminuendo  is  produced  during  the  continuance  of  the 
same  note  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  supply  of  wind,  and  properly  varying 
the  positions  of  the  lips. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  in  one  of  his  works  not 
generally  accessible.  In  such  efforts  of  mechanical  skill  he  has  taken  a  lively 
interest,  a  feeling  that  cannot  fail  to  be  shared  by  all  the  truly  intelligent. 

Matthew  Maiivel. 
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LESSONS  OF  THE  STARS 


Anxetta  FiiANKLiN  had  a  fine  percep- 
tion of  the  beauties  of  nature.  Slie  was  a 
great  lover  of  flowers,  and  took  great 
pains  in  their  cultivation.  The  forest  and 
mountain  scenery  which  surrounded  the 
place  of  her  nativity,  delighted  lier.  A 
thousand  sources  of  enjoyment  were  open 
to  her,  which  are  closed  to  those  who  liave 
not  an  eye  for  the  beautiful  in  God's  Iian- 
diwork.  She  was  a  Christian,  and  always 
turned  from  a  contemplation  of  the  beau- 
ties and  sublimity  of  nature  to  their  great 
Author.  In  view  of  tlieir  glories,  she 
could  exclaim,  wit}i  Milton,  "Tliyself,  how 
glorious  I"  and  in  the  love  of  lioliness  she 
could  saj'',  w^ith  Cowper,  "My  Father 
made  them  all."^  Alas  !  that  so  few  of  the 
young  should  follow  her  example  ! 

Of  all  the  works  of  her  Father,  she 
thought  the  stars  were  the  most  beautiful. 
It  might  be  said  with  some  degree  of 
truth, that  she  admired  all  tlie  other  w^orks 
of  God,  while  slie  loved  the  stars.  They 
were  to  her  the  gems  of  the  material  uni- 
verse. Often  at  eventide  in  summer  she 
would  sit  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and 
"watcli  them  as  they  came  out  one  by  one, 
counting  them  till  the  increasing  darkness 
of  the  sky  caused  them  to  appear  so 
rapidly  as  to  put  all  attempts  at  counting 
at  defiance.  Sometimes  in  mid  winter 
she  would  w^rap  herself  up  warmly,  and 
go  out  and  gaze  for  a  long  time  on  those 
bright  stars. 

It  was  not  the  mere  gratification  of  the 
sight  that  she  sought ;  this  will  appear  in 
the  sequel. 

One  evening— it  was  a  calm  summer's 
evening — there  was  no  moon,  the  sky  was 
cloudless,  and  the  stars  shone  with  unusual 
brilliancy ;  there  was  now  and  then  a 
little  breath  of  air  stirring,  just  enough  to 
show  that  nature  was  alive.  Annettahad 
stolen  unobserved  from  the  parlour,  and 
had  seated  herself  in  the  garden,  and  was 
watching  her  old  friends,  as  she  used 
sportively  to  call  them.  A  cousin,  who 
was  visiting  in  the  family,  came  in  search 
of  her,  as  she  said,  though  she  very  well 
knew  where  to  find  her. 

"Annetta,*'  said  her  cousin  Elizabeth, 
*'what  do  you  see  in  the  stars  that  makes 
you  look  at  them  so  much  ?  I  have  heard 
of  persons  being  moon-struck — you  must 
besta-r-struck,  1  think." 

"  There  is  no  harm  in  looking  at  them, 
is  there?"  said  Annetta,  quietly  making 
room  for  Elizabeth  to  sit  by  her  side. 

*^  No,  if  we  don't  wasire  too  much  time 
upon  them." 
Elizabeth  had  been  taught  that  all  time 


wns  wasted  that  did  not  in  some  way  con- 
tribute to  pecuniar}'  profit.  Slie  had  been 
tauglit  tliis,  but  she  did  not  fully  receive 
the  doctrine,  though  it  had  its  influence 
on  her  mind. 

^^  ^'  1  did  not  think,"  replied  Annetta, 
"  that  tlie  time  is  w^asted  that  is  spent  in 
admiring  and  reflecting  on  the  works  of 
our  heavenly  Fatlier.  What  more  beauti- 
ful objects  than  the  stars  has  he  given  us 
to  Jidmire?" 

"  They  are  beautiful,  to  be  sure,  but  ono 
has  seen  them  hundreds  of  times." 

"  You  have  seen  your  mother  and  sister 
hundreds  of  times,  yet  you  love  to  see 
them,  don't  you  ?" 

"  There  is  some  difl*erence  between  my 
mother  and  sister  and  a  star." 

"I  know  there  is;  and  j^et  there  is,  or 
should  be,  a  likeness  too.  The  most  pure 
and  glorious  created  beings  are  compared 
in  the  Bible  to  stars.  The  righteous  shall 
shine  as  *the  stars  in  the  firmament.'  The 
glorious  Redeemer  is  called  Hhe  bright 
and  Morning  Star.'  AVe  ought  to  be  like 
the  stars,  and  I  think  that  contemplating 
them  is  a  means  of  becoming  so." 

'•^  We  ought  to  be  like  the  stars !  what 
an  idea !     How  can  we  be  like  the  stars  ?"' 

"  Well,  perhaps  the  language  I  used  is 
not  very  accurate :  I  will  express  myself 
dilferentl}^  The  stars  teach  us  many  les- 
sons which  will  be  wise  for  us  to  learn." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  what.  Let  me 
hear  one  of  the  stars'  lessons." 

''  Their  steady  constant  radiance  reminds 
me  that  I  should  be  cheerful — that  I  should 
always  meet  my  fellow-creatures  with  a 
pleasant  countenance.  Sometimes  I  feel 
gloomy  and  depressed ;  but  when  I  look 
up  and  see  the  stars  shining  brightly, 
chcerfjiUy,  as  it  were,  I  feel  that,  to  be  in 
harmony  with  God's  universe,  I  must  be 
cheerful  too.  You  say  I  am  always  cheer- 
ful. It  is  owing  in  part  to  the  stars ;  or 
rather  to  the  Maker  of  the  stars,"  added 
she,  in  a  low  and  reverential  voice. 

"  You  mentioned  only  a  part  of  the  les- 
son," said  Elizabeth ;  '*  the  stars  don't 
sliiue  all  the  time — the  clouds  often  obscure 
them  ;  so  we  ought  not  to  be  cheerful  all 
the  time — there  now." 

This  was  spoken  in  a  tone  of  triumpli, 
as  though  there  could  be  no  answer  to 
what  she  had  said. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Annetta ;  yon 
do  not  read  the  lesson  rightly.  Thoy  do 
shine  all  the  time :  the  clouds  and  tempest 
seem  to  try  to  prevent  their  shining,  but  in 
vain. —  When  there  is  an  opening  in  the 
cloud,  you  see  them  shining  out.    They 
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teach  US  that  the  clouds  and  storms  of  ad- 
versity should  never  disturb,  the  serenity 
of  our  souls — that  \vc  should  ever  be 
clieerful--should  *  rejoice  evermore.'  " 

''  Have  you  got  to  the  end  of  the  lesson  ?" 
said  Elizabeth. 

^'  0  no.  As  the  stars  shine  with  a 
pure  and  stead}^  lights  they  remind  us  that 
the  light  of  our  conduct  and  example 
should  be  pure  and  steady — that  we  should 
not  be  affectionate  to  our  friends  to-day, 
and  indifferent  to-morrow  ;  benevolent 
to-day,  and  selfish  to-morrow— engaged  in 
devotion  to-day,  and  wedded  to  sin  to-mor- 
row. We  should  let  our  liglit  shine 
steadily — should  act  consistently." 

"We  don't  always  feel  in  the  same 
manner,  and  hence  cannot  act  in  the  same 
manner.  I  know  that  what  you  have 
pointed  out  is  desirable,  but  it  is  not  pos- 
sible. I  like  lessons  that  can  be  put  in 
practice." 

*•  So  do  I.  I  know  it  is  difficult  to  at- 
tain the  consistency  I  spoke  of;  yet  every 
one  ought  to  be  able  to  say,  with  the 
Apostle,  ^I  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  which  strengthcneth  me.'  " 

After  a  little  pause,  Annetta  pro- 
ceeded : — 

"  The  stars  not  only  shine  with  a  pure 
and  steady  light,  but  they  are  always  in 
the  same  place — or,ratlier,weal  ways  know 
where  to  find  them.  So  should  it  be  with 
us.  Now,  there  are  many  persons  of  whom 


it  is  said,  we  never  know  where  to  find 
them.  We  should  so  act,  that  on  all  oc- 
casions, and  on  all  subjects,  people  may 
know  where  to  find  us." 

'^  Go  on,"  said  Elizabeth,  "  you  will  set 
the  stars  talking  before  loiig." 

"  The  stars  remind  the  Cliristian  of  his 
bright  home  beyond  those  azure  depthsl 
of  the  glorious  company  of  the  shining 
ones  which  he  shall  meet  with  there.  If 
there  is  any  material  thing  which  can 
make  us  think  of  the  purity  and  serenity 
and  glory  of  heaven,  it  is  the  stars.  How 
happy  shall  we  be  when  we  reach  that 
glorious  place !" 

The  fervour  of  Annetta's  voice,  as  she 
uttered  these  words,  showed  how  deeply 
she  was  interested,  how  firmly  her  affec- 
tions were  fastened  on  that  better  country. 

"  There  is  one  thing  more,"  continued 
Annetta,  '^  which  the  stars  remind  us  of — 
the  Star  of  Bethlehem.  The  sweetest 
thoughts  I  ha.ve  ever  had  have  been 
when,  watching  some  bright  star,  I  have 
been  led  to  think  of  the  star  that  guided 
the  wise  men  to  the  Saviour— and  of  that 
bright  and  shining  star  which  alone  can 
guide  the  wandering  sinner  to  happiness 
and  peace." 

Elizabeth  was  melted  to  tears.  She 
threw  her  arms  around  Annetta,  and  ex- 
claimed, '^  Oh,  that  I  had  your  feelings  ! — 
I  then  should  be  happy." 


HYMN. 


All  men  thy  children  are,  O  Lord, 
Thy  sons,  thy  sons  are  we  ; 

Thou  art  the  Father,  Lord,  of  all, 
Oh,  make  us  like  to  thee  ! 

(^h,  make  us  pure,  as  thou  art  pure, 
In  thought,  in  word,  in  deed ; 

Let  all  our  life  be  truly  thine, 
In  thee  we  leave  its  me*ed. 

As  thou  art  holy,  crown  us  Lord, 

With  perfect  holiness; 
Let  all  begin  and  end  with  thee,    . 

Our  grief  and  joyousness. 


And  with  thy  mercy  clothe  us,  Lord, 

As  with  our  daily  dress  j 
That  all  our  actions  utter  praise, 

To  thine  all-graciousness. 

And  with  thy  Spirit  fill  us.  Lord, 

That  we  beyond  tile  strife 
Which  marks  the  "Strange  career  of  earth, 

May  see  the  better  life. 

Then  shall  we  labour,  Lord,  to  thee. 

Our  lowliest  deeds  be  thine ; 
On  earth  thy  kingdom  will  begin, 

burs  be  a  life  Divine. 

John  Alfred  Langford. 


Boys'  Marbles.— There  is  something  ingenious  in  the  manufacture  of  these  toys. 
The  greater  part  of  them  are  made  of  a  hard  stone  found  near  Coburg,  in  Saxony.  The 
stone  is  first  broken  with  a  hammer  into  small  cubical  fragments,  and  about  100  or  150 
of  these  are  ground  at  one  time  in  a  mill  somewhat  resembling  a  flour  mill.  The  lower 
stone— and  which  remains  at  rest— has  several  concentric  and  circular  grooves  ;  the 
upper  stone  is  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  lower,  and  is  made  to  revolve  by  water,  or 
other  power.  Minute  streams  of  water  are  directed  into  the  furrows  of  'the  lower  stone. 
The  pressure  of  the  water  on  the  little  pieces  rolls  them  over  in  all  directions,  and  m 
about  one  quarter  of  an  hour  the  whole  of  the  rough  fragments  are  reduced  mto  a 
nearly  accurate  sphere. 
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COTTAGE  COMFORTS. 


BEES. 

Any  one  possessed  of  a  small  garden,  and 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  open  country, 
may  have  bees.  Beyond  the  first  purchase 
they  are  hardly  any  expense  as  they  pro- 
vide the  greater  part  of  their  own  food,  and 
do  for  themselves  nearly  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  be  done. 

HIVES. 

The  .best  hive  for  a  cottage  garden  is  one 
made  of  rye  straw,  well  and  firmly  put  to- 
geiher.  This  should  be  set  on  a  wooden 
stool,  the  feet  of  which  are  placed  so  far  in 
from  the  edge,  that  neither  rats  nor  mice 
can  gain  access  to  the  bees,  or  their  tempt- 
ing store.  Ants  are  also  great  enemies  ; , 
and  if  there  are  any  in  the  garden  they 
must  be  kept  off,  by  laying  green  twigs 
dipped  in  tar  round  the  legs  of  the  stool,  or 
tracing  them  to  their  hillock,  and  putting 
them  all  to  death  by  pouring  scalding 
water  over  them  at  night.  In  cold  weather 
a  moveable  cover,  or  cap,  resembling  loose 
thatch  should  be  placed  on  the  roof  of  the 
hive,  and  as  soon  as  its  freshness  of  colour 
is  gone,  it  should  be  replaced  by  another, 
as  insects  are  apt  to  breed  in  it,  and  then 
its  heavy  smell  is  injurious  to  the  bees. 

The  operations  of  these  little  insects  are 
interesting  to  all  classes.  The  curious  and 
scientific  delight  in  observing  the  peculi- 
arities of  their  government  as  a  colony ; 
while  the  thrifty  housewives  love  to  watch 
the  progress  of  those  labours  from  which 
they  expect  to  derive  for  themselves  most 
considerable  comforts  and  pecuniary  profit. 
For  the  gratification  of  the  former,  glass 
hives  have  been  invented  ;  and  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  latter,  we  shall  give  in  this 
paper  the  substance  of  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired. 

We  must  suppose  our  friends  possessed 
of  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  we  would  hope 
that  they  were  obtained  in  May,  or  June, 
and  of  course  belong  to  the  first  swarms, 
a  circumstance,  however,  which  may  be 
readily  ascertained  by  gently  uplifting 
the  hive  late  of  an  evening  and  observing 
■lohere  the  bees  have  commenced  their 
work.  If  it  be  in  the  middle  of  the  con- 
cave, and  at  the  top,  they  are  a  first  swarm ; 
but  if  they  have  attached  their  combs  to 
the  side,  they  are  a  second,  arid  are  of 
much  less  value. 

The  materials  of  which  the  combs  are 
made  are  wax  and.farina,  the  former  is  an 
external  secretion  of  oil  formed  between 
the  scales  of  the  underside  of  the  beliy  of 
the  v/orking  bee  ;  and  the  latter  is  the  dust 
found  in  the  bosom  of  flowers,  and  which 


the  same  industrious  insect  carries  home 
for  various  purposes,  as  we  shall  see  by 
and  bye.  The  attachment  of  the  comb  to 
the  cavity  is  not  continued,  but  interrupted, 
so  as  to  form  passages  ;  there  are  also  pas- 
sages in  the  centre  of  the  hive  between  one 
comb  and  another.  The  first  combs  which 
are  formed  are  the  smallest,  and  in  general 
are  much  neater  than  the  last,  or  lower- 
most, the  wax  of  the  former  is  white  and 
thin,  and  pure,  but  that  of  the  latter  is 
of  a  dull  colour,  soft  and  thick,  being  mixed 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  farina.  In 
the  form  of  the  cells  there  is  also  a  differ- 
ence, the  upper  being  a  beautiful  hexagon, 
and  the  lower  a  rather  clumsy  circle ;  and 
in  value  there  is  likewise  a  great  dispro- 
portion, the  first,  considering  its  size  and 
weight,  being  almost  double  that  of  the 
latter. 

LAYING. 

As  soon  as  a  few  combs  are  formed,  the 
queen  begins  to  lay.  Her  first  eggs  pro- 
duce only  labourers ;  her  second  males  ; 
f.ndthen  a  queen,  or  perhaps,  three  or  four. 
Her  fruitfulness  is  beyond  conception,  and 
she  continues  to  deposit  eggs  while  there  is 
one  vacant  cell  in  the  hive. 

LABOURING   BEES. 

The  most  perfect  example  in  the  w^orld 
of  untiring  industry  and  cleanliness  is  that 
afforded  by  the  labouring  bee.  It  first 
constructs  the  comb  ;  then  replenishes  it 
with  honey  and  bee-bread  ;  then  tends  and 
feeds  the  young ;  and  finally  keeps  the 
hive  in  that  state  of  purity  and  neatness 
which  all  bees  so  much  delight  in.  Its  most 
unpleasant  office  is  that  of  killing  the 
males,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  fev/ 
young  ones,  is  always  accomplished  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  because,  as  they  never 
assis'  in  gathering  food,  the  labourers  re- 
gard them  as  burthens,  and  put  them  to 
death  at  the  time  of  the  decay  of  the 
flowers.  It  is  strange  to  see  what  a  humble, 
passive  thing  the  male  bee  becomes  on. 
being  attacked  by  his  enemies.  His  first 
effort  is,  if  attacked  in  the  hive,  to  reach 
the  side  of  the  queen ;  and  if  set  upon 
abroad,  to  gain  the  shelter  of  the  hive  ;  not, 
however  succeeding  in  either,  he  is  worried 
and  pinched  to  death  by  the  labourers — 
never  stung— and  is  then  dragged  to  the 
edge  of  the  stool  and  thrown  to  the  ground. 
From  the  first  he  never  resisted,  he  tried 
to  escape,  but  that  being  impossible  he 
submits  with  hopeless  inactivity. 

EGGS— YOUNG. 

When  the  eggs  are  hatched,  little  mag- 
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gots  are  found  coiled  up  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cells ;  and,   as  we  have  already  stated, 
to  feed  these  becomes  one  of  the  duties  cf 
the  labourer,   and  it  is  one  which  he  per- 
forms well  and   carefully  till  the  maj^gots 
have  grown   so  large   as   almost  to  fill  the 
cells,  when  the  entrances  arc  at  once  filled 
up  with  soft  wax,  or  rather  the  mixture  of 
farina  and  wax  already  made  mention  of. 
As  soon  as  the  maggot  finds  itself  enclosed, 
it  begins  to  spin   a  sort  of  silk,    after  the 
manner  of  the  silkworm,  and  with  it  lines 
the   inside   of  the  cell ;    it  then    casts   off 
from  the  head  backwards  its  maggot  skin, 
and  becomes  a  chrysalis.      While  in   this 
state,    the   change    it    undergoes    is     the 
most    wonderful    that    it    is    possible   to 
imagine.      It   was     shut    up    a    maggot, 
and    it    comes    forth  a  bee,   without    the 
smallest  vestige   of  its   old  form  remain- 
ing.      Its   transformation    is    much  more 
complete  than  that  of  the  silkworm,  when 
it  becomes   a  moth.     No   sooner   has    this 
little   creature  broken  through  its  prison, 
than  it  assumes  the  place   for   which    God 
designed  it.     If  it  is  a  queen,  it  remains  in- 
active; if  it  is  a  male,  its  only  duty   is  to 
wait  upon  the  queen  ;  and  if  it  is  a  labourer, 
it  begins  to  build  cells,  or  gather  honey,  or 
collect  material  for  bee-bread.     This  latter 
is  composed  of  farina,  or  flower  dust,  which 
the  bees  collect  on  their  hinder  legs,  and 
then   dexterously   brushing   ofi*  with    their 
tails,  knead  into  a  sort  of  paste,   which  is 
carefully  preserved  as  food  for  the  maggots. 

swahming. 
The  first  and  best  swarms  come  off  from 
a  hive  either  in  May  or  June  There  are 
n^any  indications  of  the  separation  before 
it  takes  place,  which  enable  the  bee-owners 
to  be  prepared  to  locate  the  new  colony. 
One  is,  a  peculiar  hum,  accompanied  by  a 
shrill  piping  sound,  hea'-d  in  the  hive  for 
several  evenings  previous.  Another  is,  a 
clustering  about  the  door,  as  if  there  was 
no  longer  room  inside,  and  that  still  they 


were  unwilling  to  depart  from  the  old  fa- 
miliar place  ;  and  a  third  is,  the  idleness  of 
all  the  bees  on  the  morning  that  the  young 
ones  are  to  rise. 

A  swarm  consists  of  a  queen,  a  few  males, 
and  a  great  number  of  labourers  ;  the  whole 
would  about  fill  two  quarts,  and  numbers 
between  six  and  seven  thousand.  The  young 
queen  starts  first,  and  is  at  once  followed  by 
all  the  rest.  To  a  common  observer  the 
whole  swarm  appears  in  a  state  of  confusion 
and  uncertainty;  but  that  this  is  not  the 
case  we  know  by  the  common  principle 
they  all  manifest,  in  immediately  clustering 
round  wherever  the  queen  chooses  to  make 
her  resting-place. 

No  one  need  fear  to  approach  bres  when 
swarming ;  they  never  attempt  to  sting, 
and  many  persons  sweep  them  with  their 
hand  into  the  new  hive.  However,  as  all 
persons  have  not  courage  to  do  this,  it  is 
well  to  put  on  gloves,  and  protect  the  face 
and  neck.  Never  throw  dust  or  water 
amongst  the  swarm,  nor  endeavour  to 
charm  them  with  the  music  of  old  kettles 
and  tongs ;  simply  watch  them  till  they 
settle,  and  then  lose  no  time,  as  they  may 
fly  off  again,  in  spreading  a  white  cloth 
beneath  the  place,  and  setting  on  this  the 
hive-board.  Let  one  person  then  hold  a 
new  hive  turned  upside  down  under  the 
swarm,  while  another  sweeps  the  bees  into 
it.  if  they  have  settled  on  a  small  branch, 
cut  it  oft"  with  a  sharp  knife  and  let  it  drop 
quickly  in ;  if  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
brush  them  into  the  hive  with  a  soft  brush. 
When  you  are  sure  of  having  the  queen  in, 
turn  the  hive  down  on  the  board,  raising  it 
by  a  bit  of  wood,  or  a  stone,  to  prevent  any 
of  the  bees  which  may  have  clung  to  the 
edge  being  crushed.  As  soon  as  all  the 
bees  are  in,  which  they  will  be  in  a  very 
short  time  after  you  have  hived  the  queen, 
raise  the  board  gently  to  the  stool  on  which 
you  intend  it  should  stand,  and  then  your 
task  is  completed. 


A  Good  One. — A  Mr.  Mewins  was  courting  a  young  lady  of  some  attractions,  and 
something  of  a  fortune  into  the  bargain.  After  a  liberal  arrangement  had  been  made  for 
the  young  lady  by  her  father,  Mr.  Mewins  demanded  a  little  brown  mare,  to  which  he 
bad  taken  a  particular  fancy,  and  this  being  positively  refused,  the  match  was  broken 
off.  After  a  couple  of  years  the  parties  accidentally  met  at  a  country  ball :  Mr.  Mewins  was 
quite  willing  to  renew  the  engagement:  the  lady  appeared  not  to  have  the  slightest  re- 
collection of  him.  ''  Surely  you  have  not  forgotten  me,"  said  he.  ♦*  What  name,  sir?*'  she 
inquired.  **  Mewins,"  he  replied;  *'  I  had  the  honour  of  paying  my  addresses  to  you 
about  two  years  ago."  *'  I  remember  a  person  of  that  name,"  she  rejoined.  "  who  paid 
his  addresses  io  mi/ father's  brown  mare.'' 


AND    FAMILY    INSTRUCTOR. 
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lliE   HISTORY    OF   LACE. 

C  H  A  I*  T  E  11     FOR     OUR      FEMALE     FRIENDS 

By  Mrs.  Costelloe. 


At  wlint  time  the  beautiful  fabric  known 
as  *'hice"  was  invented,  or  by  whom,  it 
Avonbl  be  impossible  now  to  ascertain  ;  all 
that  can  with  certainty  bo  said  on  tho 
subject  is,  that  pieces  of  an  exquisite  manu- 
facture, called  "  point  lace,"  and  which  are 
known  to  be  many  hundred  years  old,  may 
still  be  seen  amongst  our  old  church  fur- 
niture, and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
wrought  by  noble  dames,  who,  ignorant  of 
every  otiier  occupation,  found  one  which 
they  believed  would  be  eternally  profit- 
able in  ornamenting  the  temples  of  God. 

Point  lace  was  made  without  either 
cushion  or  frame;  the  worker  was  pro- 
vided only  with  a.  needle  and  thread,  and 
a  rich  design  on  paper,  which  she  imitated 
with  exactness,  progressing  at  the  rate  of 
a  few  square  inches  each  week,  until  at 
length,  after  years  of  patienc  labour,  she 
would  complete  one  of  these  beautiful, 
complicated,  and  delicate  pieces,  alreadj'^ 
alluded  to,  which  now  excite  so  much  ad- 
miration and  surprise.  In  general  these 
pieces  were  made  an  offering  to  some 
favourite  church;  but  if  the  w^orker  was 
young  and  fair,  one  of  them  would  be 
occasionally  formed  into  a  cap  and  lappets, 
or  trimming  for  a  wedding  robe. 

At  Venice  and  Genoa  this  lace  was 
brought  tirst  to  greatest  perfection ;  but, 
after  a  time,  the  workers  at  Brussels  ex- 
celled the  southerns,  and  it  became  a 
valuable  article  of  commerce.  It  was  in- 
troduced into  France  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  some  say  by  Mary  de 
Medici,  and  others  by  a  poor  but  indus- 
trious woman,  named  Da  Mont,  under  the 
patronage  of  her  foster  son,  the  almost 
equally  poor,  though  nobly  born,  Count  de 
Marsan. 

The  extreme  poverty  of  his  nurse  ap- 
pears to  have  much  afHicted  the  Count, 
and  yet  he  couM  not  aftbrd  to  maintain 
herself,  her  husband,  and  children  in  idle- 
ness. '•  Besides,"  he  reasoned,  "  idleness  is 
in  itself  a  curse.  Through  idleness  of  the 
hands  the  house  droppeth  through.  Idle- 
ness tills  our  streets  with  mendicants,  our 
prisons  with  criminals,  and  our  family 
circles  with  strife.  I  w^ill  have  Du  Mont 
tauglit  a  trade,  and  by  this  means  I  will 
not  only  benefit  her,  but  do  my  country  a 
service ;  for,  as  industry  is  the  wealth  of 
individuals,  so  must  it  be,  of  course,  of 
communities  and  kingdoms." 

After  much  reflection,  the  high  price  of 
the  lace  which  he  wore  in  his  ruffles  oc- 
curred  to  him,   and  he  proposed  to  Du 


Mont  to  go  to  Brussels,  to  learn  how  it  was 
made  ;  ac  the  same  time  offering  to  pay  all 
expenses.  With  tears  of  joy  anil  gratitude 
slie  consented,  and,  taking  leave  of  her 
famil}',  departed.  After  a  year's  absence 
she  returne<l,  perfect  in  the  art,  and  Da 
Marsan  had  the  satisfaction  of  obtaining 
for  her  from  the  King  "an  exclusive  right 
to  carry  on  tlie  manufacture  at  Paris." 
She  was  no  longer  poor;  she  became 
riciier  than  many  of  the  nobles.  Her 
hotel  was  spacious  and  tastefully  furnished, 
and  in  her  lace-rooms  might  be  found 
dail}^  upwards  of  two  hundred  workers, 
many  of  v/hom  were  of  the  best  families 
in  Paris,  and  who  produced  work  in  no- 
thing inferior  to  the  far-famed  manu- 
facture of  Brussels. 

Cushion  Lace.— The  next  description 
of  this  fabric  of  which  we  read,  was  known 
as  "  pillow,"  or  "  bone,"  or  "  cushion  lace," 
and  its  invention  is  sufticiently  connected 
with  home  and  its  affections  to  be  more 
than  commonly  interesting.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

About  the  year  15G4,  the  mines  of  Saxony 
became  loss  productive  than  they  had  been 
heretofore,  and  in  consequence  hundredy 
of  poor  miners  were  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, and,  amongst  others,  one  named 
Christopher  Uttman  was  dismissed.  He 
had  a  wife  and  several  young  c'Tiildreu,  and" 
it  was  therefore  with  a  very  heavy  heart 
that  he  put  the  last  w^ages  he  ever  received 
into  the  hands  of  his  wife,  saying  as  he 
did  so — 

"  Barbara,  w^hat  shall  we  do  ?  I  am  not 
to  return  to  tlie  mines  any  more." 

"  We  sliall,  no  doubt,  do  very  well," 
said  Barbara,  cheerfully,  "  for  we  shall  ask 
God  to  direct  us.  We  are  both  young 
and  strong  and  healthy,  and  must  not 
despair  because  the  mines  of  Saxony  are 
shut  up." 

Barbara  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
assisting  him  to  support  the  family,  by  em- 
broidering muslin  veils  for  the  mine- 
owners'  wives  and  daughters ;  but  now 
she  determined  on  doing  more  than  ever. 
''  He  toiled  for  me,"  she  exclaimed  men- 
tally, '^  and  now  I  will  work  diligently  for 
him."  The  next  day  she  arose  with  the 
dawn,  put  her  house  in  order— a  dutj'^,  by 
the  way,  w^iich  no  degree  of  poverty  can 
excuse  the  neglect  of — prepared  the  morn- 
ing meal,  and  then  sat  to  her  work. 
Steadily,  yet  rapidl}'^,  she  plied  her  needle, 
a  small  piece  of  lace  wdiich  she  had  made 
hour  after  hour,  never  moving  from  her 
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scat  beside  tlie  window,  nor  even  lifting 
her  eyes,  except  when  some  househohi  care 
demanded  her  attention.  For  three  weeks 
she  never  relaxed  in  her  diligence,  and  by 
that  time  slie  had  four  lovely  veils  com- 
pleted. Full  of  hope,  she  lei't  her  home, 
carrj'ing  them  with  her  in  a  neat  basket. 
The  first  mine-owner's  wife  on  whom  she 
called  was  ill ;  the  second  was  not  at  home ; 
the  third  bought  one,  but  gave  not  more 
than  half  its  value ;  the  fourth  said  she  was 
now  'too  poor  to  indulge  in  such  finery; 
"  But  could  you  only  make  something  like 
like  this,  Barbara,"  she  said,  "  I  would  buy 
it  at  any  price,  it  is  'so  lovely  and  so  un- 
common." She  had  opened  a  drawer 
while  speaking,  and  handed  Barbara  a 
rich  border  of  Brussels  point  lace.  "It  is 
very  lovely,"  said  Barbara,  as  she  eagerly 
examined  the  beautiful  fabric,  "  very !" 
At  length  she  threw  on  it  a  last  lingering 
look,  returned  it  to  the  owner,  took  up 
her  basket,  and  departed.  Three  veils 
were  unsold,  and  yet,  when  she  entered 
her  home,  her  step  was  light,  and  her 
smile  and  her  voice  cheerful.  A  new  hope 
had  sprung  up  in  her  heart,  which  so  com- 
pletely filled  the  place  of  that  which  had 
failed  her,  that  its  very  remembrance  was 
forgotten. 

*'  Husband ! "  she  exclaimed,  as  soon  as 
she  entered,  "  I  shall  want  you  {o  be  very 
busy  for  me;  I  require  a  dozen  of  nice 
round  sticks,  not  thicker  nor  longer  than 
your  middle  finger." 

"You  shall  have  them  with  pleasure, 
dear  wife,"  he  replied,  and  at  once  set  to 
work;  while  Barbara  busied  herself  in 
making  a  small,  hard,  round  cushion.  The 
covering  was  of  green  stufi^,  and  was  filled 
Avith  hay.  By  supper-time  the  task  of 
each  was  completed. 

^  Next  day  Barbara  shut  herself  up  in  the 
little  inner  room  of  her  cottage.  She  had 
tlie  sticks  and  cushion  with  her,  and  she 
only  entered  the  outer  room  when  her 
presence  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
comfort  of  her  family.  The  next  day  she 
again  absented  herself,  and  likewise  for 
the  three  following,  her  husband  neither 
asking  her  questions,  nor  suffering  any  one 
to  intrude  on  her;  for  he  knew  that  her 
mind  was  struggling  after  some  dimly- 
revealed  6h}^ct,  and  that  the  least  inter- 
ruption ill  the  pursuit,  though  meant 
Jiindty,  might  only  serve  to  throw  an  ad- 
ditional shadow  on  the  path.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  fifth  day  she  appeared  in  the 
midst  of  her  family,  her  face  beaming  with 
an  expression  of  sublime  joy. 

"  Husband !  children! "  she  cried,  "thank 
God  with  me!  See  what  he  has  enabled 
me  to  accomplish  !  "  and  she  showed  them 
the  lace  on  the  cushion,  and  afterwards  em- 
broidered it  with  a  needle. 


Barbara  believed  that  she  had  discovered 
the  method  by  vvhicli  the  Brussels  point 
lace  was  manufactured ;  but  she  had  in 
reality  invented  a  new  article  of  equal 
beautj'  and  much  greater  utility— the  lace 
now  so  well  known  as  ^'cushion,"  or 
"'*  bone  lace." 

In  a  sliort  time  Barbara  enjoj^ed  the 
fruits  of  her  noble  efforts  to  maintain  her 
family,  in  the  superior  comforts  with  which 
she  was  enabled  to  surround  them.  "  Her 
children  called  her  blessed,  her  husband 
also,  and  he  praisoth  her."  Beloved  and 
respected,  she  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and 
on  the  evening  of  her  death  there  were 
sixty-four  children  and  grandchildren  in 
her  home.  Her  remains  were  followed  to 
the  grave  by  hundreds  of  sincere  mourners; 
for  she  had  not  with  ill-judging  policy 
concealed  the  secret  of  her  invention,  but 
had  taught  all  who  sought  a  knowledge  of 
it,  receiving  from  each  a  moderate  re- 
muneration. The  more  of  the  lace  that 
was  made,  the  greater  became  tlie  de- 
mand, and  at  length  Cliristopher  under- 
took to  import  it  wholesale.  Like  his 
wife,  he  died  full  of  years  and  honours, 
blessing  God  for  all  his  mercies. 

The  simple  principle  on  wdiich  Barbara's 
lace  is  made,  is  thus  described  by  Dodd : — • 

"  The  lace-maker  sits  on  a  stool  or  chair, 
and  places  a  hard  cushion  on  her  lap.  The 
desired  pattern  is  sketched  on  a  piece  of 
parchment,  which  is  then  laid  on  the 
cushion,  and  she  inserts  a  number  of  pins 
through  the  parchment  into  the  cushion, 
in  places  determined  by  the  pattern.  She 
is  also  provided  with  a  small  number  of 
bobbins,  on  which  threads  are  w^ound; 
fine  thread  being  used  for 'making  the 
meshes,  or  net,  and  a  coarser  kind,  called 
gymp,  for  working  the  device.  The  work 
is  begun  on  the  upper  part  of  the  cushion, 
by  tying  together  the  threads  in  pairs,  and 
each  jpair  is  attached  to  one  of  the  pins 
thrust  into  the  cushion.  The  threads  are 
then  twisted  one  around  another  in  various 
ways,  according  to  the  pattern,  the  bobbin 
serving  for  handles,  as  well  as  for  store  of 
material,  and  the  pins  serving  as  knots  or 
fixed  points,  or  centres,  round  which  the 
threads  may  be  twisted.  The  pins  in- 
serted in  the  cushion  at  the  commence- 
ment are  merely  to  hold  the  threads ;  but 
as  each  little  mesh  is  made  in  progress  of 
the  working,  other  pins  are  inserted  to 
prevent  the  threads  untwisting,  and  the 
device  on  the  parchment  shows  where 
these  insertions  are  to  occur." 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of  this 
lace  into  England  is  equally  interesting  as 
that  of  its  invention,  and  we  therefore 
purpose  making  it  the  subject  of  another 
paper. 
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AN  AMEllICAN  UPON  ENGLISH  REFORMS. 
By  H.  B.  Staunton. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM.— (^Co?i<*m*e^ /row  page  297.) 


At  the  elections,  the  friends  of  the  bill 
swept  the  country.  They  carried  nearly  all 
the  c  )unties,  and  lall  the  cities  and  large 
towns.  Its  opponents  obtained  their  re- 
cruits chiefly  from  close  corporations  and 
rotten  boroughs.  The  English  bill  was 
proposed  in  the  new  house  on  the  24th  of 
June,  and,  after  a  running  fight  of  three 
months,  passed  the  Commons  by  109  majo- 
ri':y,  and  was  sent  to  the  Lords.  The 
g";eatest  anxiety  was  felt  for  its  fate  in  that 
refuge  of  ancient  conservatism.  The  de- 
bate on  the  second  reading  continued  four 
nights.  On  the  last  evening,  October  7fh, 
Lord  Brougham  spoke  five  hours  in  its 
support,  making  the  great  effort  of  his 
remarkable  life.  His  speech  was  an  era  in 
the  history  of  that  house. 

He  replied  seriatim  to  the  opponents  of 
the  measure,  bringing  to  it?*  defence  and 
elucidation  rich  stores  of  learning,  argu- 
ment, eloquence,  wit,  sarcasm,  denuncia- 
tion, and  appeal,  which  have  given  him  an 
undying  name.  The  radical  boldness  of  his 
doctrines,  and  the  abando7i  with  which  he 
demolished  *'  illustrious  dukes,'*  or  tore 
the  drapery  from  "  noble  lords,"  were  no 
less  remarkable  features  of  this  speech  than 
its  transcendent  ability.  Lord  Dudley, 
probably  the  first  scholar  and  the  most 
polished  orator  in  the  House,  had  sneered 
at  *'  the  statesmen  of  Birmingham,  and 
thephilosophers  of  Manchester."  Brougham 
repelled  the  sneer,  and,  in  a  passage  of  keen 
severity,  contrasted  Lord  Dudley's  accom- 
plishments with  the  practical  sense  of  the 
men  he  had  traduced,  closing  it  by  saying, 
**  To  affirm  that  I  could  ever  dream  of  put- 
ting the  noble  earl's  opinions,  aye,  or  his 
knowledge,  in  any  comparison  with  the 
bold,  rational,  judicious,  reflecting,  natural, 
and,  because  natural,  the  trustworthy  opi- 
nions of  those  honest  men,  who  always 
give  their  strong  sense  fair  play,  having  no 
affectations  to  warp  their  judgments — to 
dream  of  any  such  comparison  as  this,  would 
be  on  my  part  a  flattery  far  too  gross  for 
any  courtesy,  or  a  blindness  which  no 
habits  of  friendship  could  excuse." 

He  brought  his  great  speech  to  a  close  by 
uttering  this  solemn  warning  : — 

"  My  lords,  I  do  not  disguise  the  intense 
solicitude  I  feel  for  the  event  of  this  de- 
bate,becausel  knowfull  well  that  the  peace 
of  the  country  is  involved  in  the  issue.  I 
cannot  look  without  dismay  at  the  rejection 


of  this  measure.  But,  grievous  as  may  he 
the  consequences  of  a  temporary  defeat, 
temporary  it  can  only  be— for  its  ultimate 
and  even  speedy  success  is  certain.  Nothing 
can  now  stop  it.  Do  not  suffer  yourselves 
to  be  persuaded  that,  even  if  the  present 
ministers  were  driven  from  the  helm,  auy 
one  could  steer  you  through  the  troubles 
which  surround  you  without  reform.  But 
our  successors  would  take  up  the  task  in 
circumstances  far  less  auspicious.  Under 
them  you  would  be  fain  to  grant  a  bill,  com- 
paredwith  which  the  one  we  now  proffer  you 
is  moderate  indeed.  Hear  the  parable  of 
the  Sybil,  for  it  conveys  a  wise  and  whole- 
some moral.  She  now  appears  at  your 
gate,  and  offers  you  mildly  the  volumes,  the 
precious  volumes,  of  wisdom  and  peace. 
The  price  she  asks  is  reasonable — to  restore 
the  franchise,  which,  without  any  bargain, 
you  ought  voluntarily  to  give.  You  refuse 
her  terms,  her  moderate  terms.  She 
darkens  the  porch  no  longer.  But  soon — 
for  you  cannot  do  without  her  wares — you 
call  her  back.  Again  she  comes,  but  with 
diminished  treasures.  The  leaves  of  the 
book  are  in  part  torn  away  by  lawless  hands 
— in  part  defaced  with  characters  of  blood. 
But  the  prophetic  maid  has  risen  in  her 
demands — it  is  Parliament  by  the  Year — it 
is  Vote  by  the  Ballot— it  is  Suffrage  hy  the 
Million  !  From  this  you  turn  away  indig- 
nant, and  for  a  second  time  she  departs. 
Beware  of  her  third  coming,  for  the  trea- 
sure you  must  have  ;  and  what  price  she 
may  next  demand,  who  shall  tell  ?  It  may 
even  be  the  mace  which  rests  upon  that 
woolsack.  What  may  follow  your  course 
of  obstinacy,  if  persisted  in,  I  cannot  take 
upon  me  to  predict,  nor  do  I  wish  to  con- 
jecture. But  this  I  well  know— that,  as 
sure  as  man  is  mortal,  and  to  err  is  human, 
justice  deferred  enhances  the  price  at  wiiich 
you  must  purchase  safety  and  peace,  nur 
can  you  expect  to  gather  in  another  crop 
than  they  did  who  went  before  you,  if  you 
persevere  in  their  utterly  abominable  hus- 
bandry, of  sowing  injustice  and  reaping 
rebellion,  .  ^  .  .  You  are  the  highesi 
judicature  in  the  realm.  It  is  a  judge's 
first  duty  never  to  pronounce  sentence,  in 
the  most  trifling  case,  without  hearing. 
Will  you  make  this  the  exception  ?  Are 
you  really  prepared  to  determine,  but  not 
to  hear,  the  mighty  cause  upon  which  a 
nation's  hopes  and  fears  hang  .^     You  are ! 
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Then  bewara  of  your  decision  i  Rouse  not 
a  peace-lovini?  but  resolute  people.  Alienate 
not  from  your  body  the  affections  of  a  whole 
empire.  I  counsel  you  to  assist  with  your 
uttermost  efforts  in  preserving  the  peace, 
and  upholding  and  perpetuating  the  Con- 
stitution. Therefore,  I  pray  and  exhort  you 
not  to  reject  this  measure.  By  all  you  hold 
dear— by  all  the  ties  that  bind  every  one  of 
us  to  our  common  order  and  our  common 
country — I  solemnly  adjure  yoti,  I  warn 
you,  I  implore  you — yea,  on  my  bended 
knee^,  I  supplicate  you— reject  not  this 
bill!" 

The  warning  and  the  appeal  were  in  vain. 
The  bill  was  tlirownout  on  the  second  read- 
ing by  41  majority.  The  struggle  for  the 
mastery  between  the  people  and  the  nobility 
had  now  come.  The  Commons  adopted  a 
strong  vote  of  confidence  in  ministers,  and 
ministers  resolved  to  stand  by  the  bill. 
Parliament  was  prorogued  till  December. 
In  the  vacation,  reform  meetings  assembled 
in  unprecedented  numbers.  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  at  Taunton,  Sydney  Smith, 
first  brought  to  notice  a  venerable  m.atron 
whose  name  is  likely  to  be  immortal  in  both 
hemispheres.  In  the  course  of  his  speech, 
the  witty  divine  said:  — 

*'  I  do  not  mean  to  be  disrespectful,  but 
the  attempt  of  the  Lords  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  reform  reminds  me  very  forcibly  of 
the  great  storm  of  Sidmouth,  and  of  the 
conduct  of  the  excellent  Mrs.  Partington  on 
the  occasion.  In  the  winter  of  1824,  there 
set  in  a  great  flood  upon  the  town — the  tide 
rose  to  an  incredible  height — the  waves 
rushed  in  upon  the  houses,  and  everything 
was  threatened  with  destruction.  In  the 
midst  of  this  sublime  and  terrible  storm, 
Dame  Partington,  who  lived  upon  the  beach, 
was  seen  at  the  door  of  her  house  with  mop 
and  pattens,  trundling  her  mop  and  squeez- 
ing out  the  sea-water,  and  vigorously  push- 
ing away  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Atlantic 
was  roused.  Mrs.  Partington's  spirit  was 
up  ;  but  I  need  not  tell  you  that  tl>e  con- 
test was  unequal.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  beat 
Mrs.  Partington.  She  was  excellent  at  a 
slop,  or  a  puddle,  but  she  should  not  have 
meddled  with  a  tempest.  Gentlemen,  be 
at  your  ease — ^be  quiet  and  steady.  You 
will  beat  Mrs.  Partington." 

A  fewriots  gave  diversity  to  the  scene. 
At  Derby  the  mob  demolished  the  property 
of  some  anti-reformers  —  "they  terribly 
frightened  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  at  Bris- 
tol— they  burnt  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
turreted  seat,  at  Nottingham — they  smashed  I 
the  windows  of   Apsley  House,  the  town  { 


residence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The 
country  was  profoundly  agitated,  but  the 
firmness  of  ministers  averted  a  revolution. 

Parliament  met  in  December.  The  king's 
speech  urged  reform.  L-  rd  John  intro- 
duced the  English  bill,  slightly  improved. 
A  factious  opposition,  and  an  adjournment 
for  the  holidays,  kept  it  suspended  till  the 
22nd  of  March,  1832,  when  it  passed  the 
Commons,  and  was  sent  to  the  Lords. 
After  a  shoit  debate,  it  passed  the  second 
reading,  when  a  hostile  amendment,  which 
greatly  impaired  its  utility,  was  sprung 
upon  the  House,  and  adopted,  on  the  7ih  of 
May.  The  next  day,  Lord  Grey  asked, 
according  to  previous  understanding,  for 
the  creation  of  a  sufficient  number  of  Peers 
to  carry  the  bill.  The  king  declined. 
Ministers  instantly  resigned.  Ihe  Com- 
mons addressed  the  king  in  behalf  of  minis- 
ters, with  rare  boldness.  The  people  as- 
sembled 671  7nasse,  and  petitioned  the  Com- 
mons to  stop  the  supplies.  Many  meetings 
resolved  to  pay  no  more  taxes  till  the  bill 
became  a  law.  The  king  requested 
Wellington  to  form  a  compromise  ad- 
ministration. At  this  proposal,  the 
popular  indignation  was  kindled  afresh. 
Things  were  approaching  a  fearful  crisis. 
The  Duke  tried  to  execute  the  royal  wish — 
the  ultras  of  both  parties  were  not  invited 
to  seats  in  the  Cabinet — the  half-and-half 
reformers  would  not  come  through  fear — 
and  he  gave  up  the  task  in  despair.  The 
king  recalled  Grey,  with  a  pledge  to  create 
new  Peers,  if  necessary.  This  brought 
the  refractory  Lords  to  terms.  Dreading 
the  introduction  of  so  large  a  bady  of 
liberals  into  their  ancient  hall,  whose  votes 
would  avail  the  reformers  in  future  con- 
tests, a  sufficient  number  of  Tories  absented 
themselves  from  the  Peers  to  insure  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  These  who  remained 
concentrated,  in  their  dying  denunciations, 
the  venom  of  the  entire  opposition.  The 
English  bill  received  the  royal  assent  ou 
the  7th  of  June,  1832.  The  Scotch  and 
Irish  bills  speedily  followed,  and  the 
month  of  July,  after  a  two  years*  contest, 
which  had  shaken  the  empire  to  its  centre, 
saw  the  new  constitution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  established. 

Though  the  Reform  Bill  has  not  pro%'cd 
to  be  so  large  a  concession  to  the  popular 
demands  as  was  intended,  nor  as  beneficial 
to  the  country  as  was  anticipated,  it  was 
the  greatest  tribute  to  the  popular  principle 
which  the  nation  had  paid  since  the  Com- 
monwealth. 
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It  will  be  satisfactory  to  our  readers  to  kjiow  that  we  are  making  progress.  The 
proceedings  preliminary  to  the  fair  commencement  of  such  an  extensive  system 
of  registration  are  now  bearing  their  fruits,  and  we  feel  able  to  promise  our  friends 
from  time  to  time  very  satisfactory  indications  that  the  experiment  we  have  under- 
taken is  meeting  with  a  success  amply  sufficient  to  repay  us  for  all  our  anxieties 
and  risk.  Up  to  this  time  upwards  of  a  thousand  beds  have  been  entered  on  the 
lists  at  the  disposal  of  our  office,  in  addition  to  several  establishments  in  wliich  pre- 
parations are  being  made  on  a  very  extensive  scale  for  the  accommodation  of 
artisan  visitors,  and  the  arrangements  for  occupying  which  have  been  placed  under 
our  control. 

The  tariff  of  uniform  prices  we  thought  it  advisable  to  enforce  in  connection  with 
the  free  artisan  registry,  although  adopted  extensively,*  is  by  no  means  universally 
so.  In  many  cases  a  higher  scale  of  charges  has  been  fixed  upon,  an  indication 
that  the  accommodation  provided  is  of  a  somewhat  superior  order.  We  are  glad  of 
this.  It  will  afford  an  opportunity  of  meeting  the  wants  of  different  classes,  and 
gratifying  a  variety  of  tastes.  We  by  no  means  think  it  good  policy  on  the  part  of 
working  men  to  indulge  in  an  extravagant  expenditure  for  lodging-house  luxuries. 
The  main  thing  to  be  cared  for  is  cleanliness.  But  we  see  no  reason  why  the  man 
who  is  accustomed  to  no  inconsiderable  comfort  at  home,  whose  means  enable  him 
to  multiply  the  little  auxiliaries  of  domestic  enjoyment  in  his  own  house — we  see 
no  reason  why  such  a  man  should  not,  on  an  occasion  so  festive  as  the  Industrial 
Jubilee,  allow  himself  some  moderate  indulgence.  At  any  rate,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  hundreds  of  the  class  we  refer  to  will  think  so,  and  we  are  gratified  in  being 
able  to  assist  in  affording  such  parties  the  same  guarantee  for  good  treatment  as  in. 
the  case  of  severer  and  more  economic  tastes.  As  an  illustration  of  what  is  being 
done  in  this  direction^  we  may  mention  that  in  a  large  establishment  which  is  being 
prepared  in  connection  with  the  Registration-office,  it  has  been  determined  tg 
charge  the  sum  of  three  shillings  for  a  bed  and  a  good  substantial  breakfast. 

Further,  we  have  to  intimate  that  a  Classified  Register,  containing  the  fullest 
information  in  respect  to  the  accommodation  provided  for  artisans  at  our  tariff  of 
charges,  as  well  as  of  those  houses  or  apartments  offering  superior  accommodation 
at  an  increased  rate  of  charge,  together  with  an  indication  as  to  the  provision  made 
in  Christian  families  for  the  reception  of  visitors  of  kindred  habits,  or  of  those  Avho 
may  be  members  of  Christian  churches,  as  also  for  Teetotal  friends  from  the  pro- 
vinces, who  would  wish  to  sojourn  among  Teetotal  brethren,  will  be  published  by 
the  15th  of  April,  enabling  all  parties  to  make  their  arrangements  previously  to 
leaving  home. 

As  we  are  aware  that  our  journal  is  extensively  read  by  Teetotalers,  we  are 
gratified  to  be  able  to  record  that  a  cordial  greeting  awaits  this  class  of  visitors  from 
the  provinces  to  the  Labour  Jubilee.     The  first  Monday  in  August  has  been  fixed 
on  for  a  Welcome  Meeting  in  Exeter-hall,  and  on  the  Tuesday  it  is  proposed  to 
visit  the  Exhibition  en  masse  ;  on  the  Wednesday,  a  Public  Breakfast  will  take  place, 
and  an  open-air  Demonstration,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  Memorial  to  the  Queen  ; 
on  Thursday  evening  there  will  be  a  Juvenile  gathering  in  Exeter-hall ;  Eriday,  a  steam 
boat  excursion  upon  an  extensive  scale  ;  and  on  the  following  Monday  and  Tues- 
day a  World's  Temperance  Convention  will  be  held.     In  addition  to  these  arrange- 
ments, weekly  meetings  will  be  held  in  Exeter-hall  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
Exhibition.     From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  friends  of  temperance  will  be  pro- 
vided with  ample  sources  of  amusement  and  recreation  ;    and  we  doubt  not  all 
other  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  and  every  variety  of  taste,  will  be  equally  well 
provided  for.    We  can  but  repeat  what  we  have  said  before — that  our  most  strenu- 
ous exertions  shall  be  put  forth  to  secure  the  Working  Classes  from  every  descrip- 
tion of  imposition,  and  to  provide  in  every  way  for  their  comfort  during  the  period 
of  their  sojourn. 

We  have  received  from  every  quarter  so  many  expressions  of  approval  of  the 
plan  we  have  framed,  and  of  our  arrangements  for  carrying  it  into  execution,  that, 
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if  need  be,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  double  our  present  extensive  staff  of  secretaries, 
clerks,  and  canvassers,  fully  persuaded  that  our  efforts  will  be  duly  appreciated  by 
that  large  body  for  whom  alone  we  first  embarked  in  the  project — namely,  the  Work- 
ixc-  Classes  of  England. 


E-ECORD  OF  Progress  in  the  Building. 
— The  erection  of  the  stalls  and  fittings  in 
the  building  has,   during  the    past  week, 
been  proceeding   with    almost   marvellous 
rapidity.     The  minor  fittings,  such  as  glass 
cases,  shelves,  steps,  &c.,  fashioned  accord- 
ing to  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  tastes 
of  the  exhibitors,   and  such    as  they  con- 
ceive best  suited  for   the  display  of  their 
particular  goods,  is  a  work*  of  enormous 
magnitude,  and  which,  if  left  in  other  hands 
than  those  which  had  constructed,  within 
an  almost  incredible  space  of  time,  the  vast 
building  itself,  might  well  cause  some  ap- 
prehension  as  to   the  possibility   of  their 
completion  by  the  required  time.      There 
can  be  no  doubt  v/hatever  but  that  every 
fitting  of  this  kind  will   be   completed  in 
ample  time  for  the  reception  of  the  goods 
which  they  are  intended  to   display.     The 
number  of  men  lately  employed,  the  great 
majority  of  whom  v/ere  carpenters,  was  up- 
wards of  1,700,  and  to  these  500  painters 
have  now  been  added,  for  the  purpose  of 
pushing  on  more  rapidly  the  painting.    The 
gradual    completion    of    the    fittings    will 
afford   opportunities   for    carrying   on   this 
kind   of  work  more  rapidly  than  hitherto. 
Nearly  the   whole  of  the  painting  of  the 
south  gallery  is  completed.  The  appearance 
which   it  presents  is  universally  admired, 
and  many  of  those  who  a  short  time  since 
were  loudest  in  their  censures  of  the  plan 
of  decoration   proposed  by  Mr.  O.  Jones, 
or  who  expressed  grave   doubts  as   to  its 
suc'cess,  have  admitted  that  their  censures 
w^ere  hastily  formed,  and  that  their   mis- 
givings have  been  fully  and  completely  re- 
moved.    Now  that  the  arrangements  and 
fittings  of  the  building  and  its  decorations 
are  being  carried  on,  the  obstruction  to  the 
view  and  waste  of  ground  which  the  nu- 
merous  trees  in  the   building   caused   are 
very  generally  felt  and  complained  of,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  ultimately  the 
whole  of  them  will  be  allowed  to  be   re- 
moved.    No  really  good  purpose  whatever 
can  be  served  by  allowing  them  to  remain; 
several  of  them  are  extremely  old  and  worth- 
less, except  for  firewood,   and  the  smaller 
ones  might  be  easily  replaced,  should  the 
contingency  arise  of  their   being  required 
as  ornaments  to  the  park.     It  is  absurd  to 
talk   of  public  feeling  being  in  favour  of 
their  retention  in  the  building  ;  for  among 
the  thousands  who  have  visited  the  building, 
we  would  venture  to  assert  that  there  has 
scarcely  been  an  opinion  expressed  on  the  I 


subject  which  was  not  in  favour  of  the 
removal  of  every  tree  which  was  calculated 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  interfere  either 
with  the  harmony  and  completeness  of  the 
beautiful  structure,  or  with  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  exhibitors  and  visitors. 
We  have  invited  foreign  countries  to  com- 
pete with  us  in  a  great  national  undertaking; 
and  to  meet  us  in  an  edifice  which  is  con- 
fessedly the  wonder  of  the  age,  and  we  may 
imagine  the  feeling  of  surprise  with  which 
visitors  of  taste  will  gaze  upon  a  number  of 
stunted  and  worthless  trees  in  such  a  posi- 
tion, and  the  astonishment  with  which 
foreigners  who  have  heard  of  us  as  a  great, 
a  powerful,  and  an  enlightened  nation,  will 
learn  that  they  are  allowed  to  remain  as 
monuments  of  a  petty  and  miserable  hos- 
tility to  an  undertaking  so  vast  and  so  noble 
as  that  of  an  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of 
all  Nations.  We  trust  that  the  Executive 
will  not  fail  to  impress  the  importance  of 
this  subject  upon  whoever  may  chance 
to  possess  the  required  authority  in  the 
office  of  Woods  and  Forests.  The  present 
noble  lord  at  the  head  of  that  department, 
if  we  are  to  lose  his  services,  could  not,  we 
conceive,  as  his  last  act,  perform  one  of 
greater  service,  or  one  which  would  render 
the  memory  of  his  official  services  more 
cherished,  than  giving  his  consent  to  the 
removal  of  these  trees;  or,  should  he  refuse, 
no  successor  of  the  noble  lord  could  give  a 
more  favourable  augury  to  the  country  of  the 
mode  in  which  he  would  perform  his  func- 
tions, than,  as  his  first  official  act,  allowing 
the  Commissioners,  or  Messrs.  Fox  and 
Henderson,  to  order  the  removal  of  any  or 
all  of  the  trees  which  were  found  to  interfere 
v;ith  the  complete  success  of  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition. 

A  number  of  the'  foundations  for  the 
heavier  articles  of  machinery  are  laid,  and 
we  were  glad  to  observe  that  several  arrivals 
of  that  description  of  goods  had  taken  place. 
A  large  basin  has  been  formed  in  the  transept, 
from  which  it  is  intended  to  supply  a  very 
large  and  handsome  fountain.  Considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  marking  out 
and  preparation  of  the  fittings  for  the  refresh- 
ment-rooms, waiting-rooms,  and  other  ac- 
commodations. It  is  intended  to  paint  the  iron 
railings  round  the  galleries  a  light  blue,  and 
to  have  a  background  of  Turkey  red  calico. 
The  hand-rail  on  the  top  will  be  formed  of 
the  same  wood  as  that  of  which  the  steps 
of  the  staircases  are  formed,  savacca,  a 
Brazilian  wood  of  great  hardness  and  du- 
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rability,  and  of  a  colour  similar  to  Hon- 
duras mahogany. 

The  greatest  precautions  are  taken  to 
prevent  any  accident  from  fire  in  the  build- 
ing. The  mains  are  always  kept  charged 
with  water,  and  a  number  of  the  men  of  the 
fire  brigade  are  present  during  day  and 
night.  Twenty  engines,  the  property  of  the 
Board  of  Ordnance,  a  large  number  of 
leather  buckets,  and  a  quantity  of  hose, 
have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  are  kept  ready  for  im- 
mediate use,  should  they  be  required,  to 
extinguish  any  fire  that  might  occur. 


Standard     Life    Boat.  —  Some   time 
since  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land  offered  a  premium   of    one   hundred 
pounds  for  the  best  model  of  a  life  boat. 
The  competitors  were  numerous,      Frorn 
the  various  models  sent  in  a  few  have  been 
selected    as   worthy  of    more    minute   in- 
spection and   trial.     Among  these   is   one 
which,  we  have  been  given  to  understand, 
has  extraordinary  facilities,  the  invention  of 
Mr.  W.  Dyne.     It  is  now  lying  at  Somer- 
set-house for  the  approval  of  His  Grace, 
and  proper  space  is  secured  for  it  in  the 
forthcoming  Industrial  Exhibition,  together 
with  other  inventions  of  the  same  ingenious 
projector.     Mr.  Dyne  was,  we  believe,  the 
first    person    who    applied    gutta    percha 
to    life    boats,    life    preservers,   &c.      The 
recommendations  of  the  Standard  Life  Boat 
are   as  follow : — Economy  in  the  construc- 
tion, great  strength,  buoyancy,  and  dura- 
bility.    It  has  the  power  of  freeing  itself 
from  all  water  it  may  have  shipped ;  will 
maintain  its  upward  position  in  the  heavi- 
est sea ;  is  difficult  to  be  turned  over,  and 
if  upset  will  right  itself  immediately  ;  it  is 
impossible  to  injure  it  even  by  hard  col- 
lision.    It  is  formed  of  battens   laid   diago- 


nally, sheathed  with    ^utta    percha.       Its 
buoyancy   is  350  cubic  feet  of  air,    capable 
of    supporting    upwards    of    twenty    tons 
weight.        It    has     in    the    bottom    3,600 
holes,    each    half    an     inch    in  diameter, 
by   which    to    free    itself  from  water.     It 
has     a     peculiarly- formed     bottom,     con- 
vexed,  with  three  perforated  fins  running 
through  the    iaierior,   which    not  only  do 
not  impede  the  progress  of  the  boat,  but 
greatly  improve  the  general  figure    of  the 
exterior,   and  contains   a  weight  of  water 
equal  to  two  tons,  which  must  be  divplaccd 
before   she   can  turn    over.       This    latter 
casualty,  however,  appears  to  be  impossible, 
the  weight  of  the  water  just  named  being 
one   ton    more  tlian   that   of  the  boat  it- 
self;  but,  as  a  provision  against    such    a 
disaster,   three  water- chambers  run   along 
the  interior  of  the  boat  on  one  side,  into 
which  the  water  rises  to  its  level  through 
small  holes,  consequently,  v/hen  upset,  the 
holes  being  the  uppermost  part,  a  weight  of 
water  equal  to  sixteen  hundred  weight  is 
confined     in    the    same,    hanging    on    to 
the    quarter    of  the    bottom    part    of   the 
boatj  which  will  immediately  draw  her  over 
into    her  former  position.     It  may  be  re- 
marked that  when  she  is  in  her  proper  posi- 
tion this  sixteen  hundred  weight  becomes 
no  vvreight  whatever.  When  the  boat  lurches 
on  either  beam,  the  three  fius  will  act  iu  a 
way  similar  to   that  of  a  paddle-wheel,  in 
steadying    and  keeping  her  in  an  upright 
position,  the  water  passing  through  the  per- 
forated parts  forming  a  reaction,  and  multi- 
plying its  weight  to  twice  its  amount.    One 
interesting  feature  in  this  invention  must 
not  be  omitted;  in  the  centre  of  the  boat  is 
constructed  a  couch,  which  can  be  widened 
to  accommodate  from   one  to  six  persons, 
who  may  suffer  from  immersion. 


ANSWERS   TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


X.  Y.  Z.— Mr.  Paxton's  sweeping-  machine  has 
been  tried  at  the  building-  in  Hyde  Park,  and  was 
found  to  answer  exceedingly  well. 

M.  M. — The  iron  castings  are  by  Messrs.  Coch- 
rane and  Co.,  Woodside  Iron  Works,  and  Mr. 
Hobert  Johnson,  of  Holly-hall  Works,  both  near 
Dudley.  Messrs.  Tupper  and  Curr  supplied 
11,000  plates  of  their  galvanized  iron,  of  No*  18 
Birmingham  wire-gauze,  which  constitute  the 
louvers  or  blades  of  the  ventilators. 

A  Builder.— The  boards  for  the  flooring  are 
9  inches  broad  and  1^  thick,  laid  half  an  inch 
apart,  on  sleeper  joists  9  inches  deep  and  3  inches 
thick,  placed  4  feet  apart.  The  galleries  are  laid 
with  close  boarding. 

Inquirer. — The  width  of  the  main  avenue  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  is  nearly  double  that  of  the 
nave  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  its  length  four  times 
as  great.    The  walls  of  St.  Paul's  are  14  feet 


thick,  those  of  the  glass  building  but  8  inches. 
St.  Paul's  occupied  thirty-five  years  in  building, 
the  Hyde-park  Palace  less  than  half  that  number 
of  weeks. 

An  Amateur.— One  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  loreign  arrivals,  during  the  last  few  days,  is  a 
colossal  figure  of  a  lion  in  bronze,  which  has  been 
forwarded  from  Bavaria,  and  is  the  work  of  the 
sculptor  F.  von  Miller.  It  is  upwards  of  nine 
feet  high,  and  will  form  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able objects  in  the  Exhibition. 

James  S.  (Hoxton.)— The  beautiful  specimen 
of  carved  work  you  mention  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Ringham,  of  Ipswich.  When  walking  one  day 
in  a  wheat  field,  and  wondering  what  subject  he 
should  choose  for  his  chisel,  his  eye  was  arrested 
by  the  beauty  of  a  natural  grouji,  consisting  of  a 
poppy  root,  leaves,  and  heads,  out  of  which 
sprung  three  fine  ears  of  tall,  fully-ripe  wheat, 
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with  several  blades  around  it.  The  thought  in- 
stantly struck  him  vhat  he  would  take  up  the 
group  ju>t  as  it  was  g-rowing",  and  carve  it  in  wood  ! 
Out  of  a  solid  block  of  limewood  the  group  is  so 
delicately  fashioned,  that  on  the  slightest  motion 
the  ears  and  blades  of  corn  and  the  p  'ppy  heads 
shake  as  if  they  were  as  fragile  as  vegetable  life. 

A  Workman. — Each  glazier  at  the  Exhibition 
fixed  about  200  superficial  feet  of  glass  per  daj'. 
The  number  of  men  employed,  the  ^reat  majority 
of  whom  are  carpenters,  was  upwards  of  1,700; 
50'J  painters  were  taken  on  last  week. 

Engineer. — Yes  ;  the  steam-engine  now  exhi- 
biting in  Yorkshire  weighs  only, three-quarters 
of  an  ounce.  It  is  intended  for  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition, and  has  been  made  by  an  ingenious  work- 
man in  Saddle  worth. 


A  Chess-player.— A  most  beautiful  and  ela- 
borate chessboai'd,  with  chessmen,  has  arrived 
from  the  ZoUverein.  The  divisions  in  the  board 
consist  of  alternate  squares  of  mother-of-pearl 
and  tortoise-shell,  and  the  chessmen  are  very 
richly  wrpught  in  gold  and  silver.  The  king  is  a 
portrait  of  the  Emperor  Cbarles  V.  of  Germany. 
This  work  of  art  is  valued  at  1,200  guineas. 

J.  M. — It  is  intended  that  all  the  stalls  shall  be 
covered  wifh  red  clotli  or  pink  calico,  by  which 
means  not  only  will  the  unsightly  wood-work  be 
concealed,  but  a  warmth  of  colouring  will  be  im- 
parted to  the  whole  ground  area  of  the  building, 
which,  combined  with  the  great  mass  of  blue 
overhead  and  the  yellow  stripes  on  the  columns, 
will  produce  a  most  harmonious  and  brilUanc 
effect. 


CURIOUS  FACTS.— OLD  PROVERBS.— OLD  CUSTOMS. 


Apslby-house.— George 


the  Second, 
being  an  early  riser,  and  fond  of  riding 
along  the  green  lanes  which  then  flourished 
where  we  now  find  Piccadilly  and  Knights- 
bridge,  one  morning  met  an  old  soldier  who 
had  served  under  him  at  the  battle  of  Det- 
tingen.  The  king  accosted  him,  and,  in- 
quiring as  to  his  means  of  living,  found  that 
he  supported  himself,  his  wife,  and  their 
son,  by  selling  apples  in  a  small  hut,  to 
which  he  pointed  while  relating  his  simple 
tale.  "  What  can  I  do  for  you?"  asked 
the  kir,g.  "  Please  your  Majesty,"  said  the 
veteran,  ^'  give  me  a  grant  of  the  bit  of 
ground  rny  hut  stands  on,  and  I  shall  be 
happy."  *'  Then,  be  happy,"  replied  the 
monarch,  "  I  accede  to  your  request." 
Years  rolled  by  ;  the  king,  the  appleman, 
and  the  good  wife  died,  but  the  son  lived, 
and  became  a  prosperous  attorney.  The 
hut  fell,  and  as  the  heir  seemed  to  disregard 
his  possession,  the  Chancellor  conceived 
that  the  CroAvn  had  aright  to  it ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  granted  the  lease  of  the  site  of  the 
apple-stall  to  a  nobleman,  who  soon  raised 
on  it  a  stately  mansion.  The  young  attorney 
anxiously  watched  the  progress  of  the 
building,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  completed, 
])ut  in  his  claims.  They  were  considered 
unjust,  yet  could  not,  in  law,  be  disputed. 
A  small  sum  was  offered  as  a  compromise, 
but  he  refused  to  accept  of  less  than  four 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  ground  rent, 
which,  after  some  further  negociation,  was 
agreed  upon. 

The  Founders  of  the  Royal  Society 
OF  Musicians. — Near  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  an  eminent  German  obeist, 
named  Kaiich,  came  to  England,  where  his 
performance  was  for  a  long  time  in  great 
request ;  but  being  of  improvident  habits, 
iiedied  in  great  poverty,  leaving  his  family 
destitute.      Soon  afterwards,  Testing,  the 


famous  violin  player  of  that  day,  with 
Wiedmann  and  Vincent,  also  celebrated 
musicians,  happened  to  observe  two  in- 
teresting little  boys  driving  milch  asses 
down  the  Haymarket,  and,  on  questioning 
them,  they  found  that  they  were  orphan 
sons  of  their  old  companion,  Kaitch.  Filled 
with  pity,  they  instantly  raised  amongst 
themselves  a  small  sum  for  the  relief  of  the 
young  sufferers  ;  and  being  afterwards  led 
to  a  further  consideration  of  their  destitute 
circumstances,  the  necessity  forcibly  pre  - 
sented  itself  of  establishing  a  fund  for  the 
future  benefit  of  the  families  of  indigent 
musicians.  The  thought  was  a  happy  one, 
and  these  humane  men/.by  their  example 
and  unwearied  exertions,  succeeded  in  car- 
rying it  out,  and  *'  The  Royal  Society  of 
Musicians"  was  founded  by  them  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1738. 

To    GO   THROUGH   FiRE   AND   WaTER. — 

Many  people  use  this  familiar  problem  wha 
do  not  know  its  origin,  which  is  this: 
When  trials  by  ordeal  were  allowed  in  this 
country,  those  of  "  fire"  and  '*  water"  were 
more  frequently  resorted  to  than  any  others. 
Both,  howevpr,  could  be  performed  by 
deputy,  but  the  piincipal  waii  to  iinsv/er  for 
the  success  of  the  trial,  the  deputy  on'y 
venturing  some  corporal  pain,  sometimes 
for  hire,  but  more  generally  for  friendship  ; 
hence  the  old  saying :  ''  I  would  go  through 
fire  and  water  to  serve  you."  The  trial  by 
fire  was  thus  conducted.  The  person  ac- 
cused, or  his  deputy,  was  blindfolded,  and 
led  to  a  place  where  nine  red-hot  plough- 
shares were  arranged  at  irregular  distances. 
If  the  culprit  succeeded  in  walking  through 
them  unharmed,  he  was  declared  innocent ; 
but  if  he  burned  himself,  he  was  pronounced 
guilty.  In  the  trial  by  water,  the  victim 
was  bound  hand  and  foot  and  thrown  into  a 
pond  or  river.    If  he  swam,  he  saved  his 
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-life  and  redeemed  his  character,  but  if  he 
was  drowned,  it  was  considered  that  he  had 
only  met  with  the  reward  of  his  crimes. 

*'  Tenterden  Steeple  is  the  cause  of 
Goodwin's-sands  " — From  old  legends  we 
learn  that  these  quicksands  were  once  firm 
land,  and  in  the  possession  of  Earl  Good- 
win, who  employed  a  certain  revenue  in 
maintaining  banks,  which  prevented  the 
encroachments  of  the  sea  At  one  period 
this  revenue  was  intrusted  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  who,  instead  of  expending  it  in 
the  manner  intended,  .built  and  endowed 
the  church  of  Tenterden,  which  was  no 
sooner  completed,  than  the  seaburst  through 
the  ill-kept  banks,  overwhelmed  the  church, 
and  spread  over  all  the  fertile  fields  and 
gardens  the  treacherous  sands  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Goodwin's.  The  Kentish 
proverb,  quoted  above,  had  its  origin  in 
this  circumstance. 

Piping-hot. — This  expression  was  taken 
from  the  custom  of  a  baker's  blowing  his 
pipe  or  horn  in  the  villages,  to  let  the  people 
know  that  he  had  just  drawn  his  bread,  and 
consequently  that  it  was  then  **  hot"  and 
ViS^t.— Lemon's  Dictionary ^  1783. 

The  Offerings  made  to  Children  in 
NoiiTHUMBERLAND. — Somc  time  since,  it 
wa5  the  custom  in  Northumberland  to  pre- 
sent a  child,  or  the  nurse  who  carried  it,  on 
a  first  visit  to  a  neighbour,  with  an  egg,  fine 
bread,  and  some  salt.  An  egg  was  regarded 
as  a  sacred  emblem,  and  cakes  and  salt 
were  used  from  the  earliest  ages  in  religious 
ceremonies.  In  Levit.  ii.4  we  read :  "  And 
if  thou  bring  an  oblation  of  a  meat  offering, 
baken  in  the  oven,  it  shall  be  unleavened 
cakes t)f  fine  flour;"  and  again — *'  With  all 
thine  off*erings  thou  shalt  offer  salt." — Be- 
cause an  egg  contains  in  it  the  element  of 
life,  it  was  thought  a  proper  emblem  of  the 
ark  in  which  were  preserved  the  rudiments 
of  the  future  world ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  that  not  only  amongst  European 
nations,  but  in  almost  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  East,  it  was  chosen  as  a  favourite  symbol. 
— The  tomb  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,in  Chelsea, 
is  surmounted  with  the  mystic  symbols  of 
an  egg  and  a  serpent,  as  emblems  of  his 
knowledge  and  skill. — Potter,  in  his  *' An- 
tiquities of  Greece,"  says  that  salt  was 
commonly  set  before  strangers  before  they 
tasted  the  victuals  provided  for  them ; 
whereby  was  intimated,  that  as  salt  consists 
of  aqueous  and  terrene  particles  mixed  and 


united  together,  or  as  it  is  a  concrete  of 
several  aqueous  parts,  so  the  stranger  and 
the  person  by  whom  he  is  entertained 
should,  from  the  time  of  their  tasting  salt 
together,  maintain  a  constant  union  of  love 
and  friendship. — Other  writers  say  that 
tasting  salt  with  a  stranger  had  reference 
to  its  purifying  quality,  and  intimated  that 
friendship  ought  to  be  free  from  all  design, 
jealousy,  and  suspicion. — Homer,  the  an- 
cient Greek  poet,  calls  it  "  divine  salt;'  and 
other  writers  of  the  early  ages  term  it 
**holy  salt,"  because  they  believed  that  by 
placing  it  on  the  table  a  sort  of  blessing 
was  conveyed  to  those  who  assembled  round 
it.  To  have  eaten  at  the  same  board,  was 
esteemed  an  inviolable  obligation  to  friend- 
ship; and  to  *' transgress  the  salt  at  the 
table" — that  is,  to  break  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality, and  to  injure  one  by  whom  any  per- 
son had  been  entertained — was  accounted 
one  of  the  blackest  crimes. 

THE  ANNUAL  DIVIDEND. 

A  good  old  French  bishop,  in  paying  his 
annual  visit  to  his  clergy,  was  very  much 
afflicted  by  the  representations  they  made 
of  extreme  poverty,  which,  indeed,  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  houses  and  families  cor- 
roborated. Whilst  he  was  deploring  tlie 
state  of  things  which  had  reduced  them  to 
this  sad  condition,  he  arrived  at  the  house 
of  a  curate,  who,  living  amongst  a  poorer 
set  of  parishioners  than  any  he  had  yet 
visited,  would,  he  feared,  be  in  a  still  more 
woful  plight  than  the  others.  Contrary, 
however,  to  his  expectations,  he  found  every- 
thing about  the  house  wore  the  aspect  of 
comfort  and  plenty.  The  good  bishop  was 
amazed.  *'  How  is  this,  my  friend  ?"  said 
he ;  "  You  are  the  first  man  that  X  have  met 
with  a  cheerful  face  and  a  plentiful  board. 
Have  you  any  income  independent  of  your 
cure?"  *'Yes,  sir,"  said  the  clergyman. 
"I  have;  my  family  would  starve  on  tht 
pittance  I  receive  from  the  poor  people  that 
I  instruct.  Come  with  me  into  the  garden, 
and  I  will  show  you  the  stock  that  yields  me 
an  excellent  interest."  On  going  to  the 
garden,  he  showed  the  bishop  a  large  range 
of  bee-hives.  "  There  is  the  bank  from 
which  I  draw  an  annual  dividend.  It  never 
stops  payment."  Ever  after  that  memorable 
visit,  when  any  of  his  clergy  complained  to 
the  bishop  of  poverty,  he  would  say  to  them, 
"  Keep  bees,  keep  bees." — North  Ainerican 
Review, 
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LESSONS  IN  FRENCH.— No.  V. 


One  of  the  earliest  difficulties  wliich  the  learner  experiences  in  a  new  langua"-e  is 
the  mastering  of  its  idioms.     Of  these  the  number  is  great  in  French. 

An  idiom  is  an  expression  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  conveys  a  meaning  different 
from  what  the  several  words,  considered  separately,  would  imply,  and  signifies  not 
that  which  a  literal  interpretation  would  lead  you  to  suppose,  but  something  which 
usage  and  custom  have  been  pleased  to  decide  it  shall  signify. 

In  English,  even  '<  hnw  do  you  do  f  is  an  idiomatic  expression  ;  for,  taken  strictly, 
the  sentence  is  incomplete,  and  a  person  might  ask,  in  return.  **  how  do  I  do 
iGhatf 

So,  in  French,  the  corresponding  salutation,  "  comment  voics  portez-vous  f  *  mean- 
ing, literally,  "  how  do  you  carry  yourself?"  is  used  just  as  we  use  the  form  <*  hov/ 
do  you  do  ?'* 

Now,  suppose  a  person,  knowing  that  the  French  for  *'  how  do  you  do  ?"  was 
**  comment  vous  portez-vous  f  were  to  proceed  to  deal  literally  with  those  words,  he 
would  first  count  how  many  English  words  there  were,  then  how  many  French, 
and  would  consider  whether  they  coincided  in  number.  This  would  be  foolish, 
and  would  show  want  of  common  thought  fulness,  for  one  language  may  express 
the  same  thing  in  half  the  number  of  words  employed  by  another.  Well,  it  so 
happens  that  in  this  instance  the  numbers  are  equal.  The  next  step  of  the  ignorer 
of  idioms  would  be  equally  silly  ;  he  would  take  the  first  word  in  French  to  be  the 
translation  of  the  first  in  English,  the  second  of  the  second,  and  so  on  ;  as  if  one 
language  must  needs  put  its  w^ords  in  the  same  order  as  another.  Almost  every 
language  has  its  own  order.  For  instance,  an  Englishman  says,  **  I  will  follow 
you;"  a  German  says,  **  I  will  you  follow;"  a  Frenchman  says,  *' I  you  will 
follow  ;"  and  all  three  phrases  in  those  several  languages  mean  precisely  the  same 
thing. 

But  let  tis  just  see  w^hat  an  absurd  jumble  this  literalness  would  make  of  the 
simple  French,  "  comment  vans  %iortez-vous ''  In  the  first  word  our  friend,  by 
chance,  would  be  right :  comment  means  liow^  and  he  would  so  translate  it.  The 
second  word,  vous^  in  the  place  where  it  is  there  used,  means  yourself ;  and  he  would 
translate  it  do.  The  third  word,  portez,  means  carry ^  or  bear  ;  and  he  would  trans- 
late it  you.  The  fourth  v/ord,  votes,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  there  employed^ 
means  you  ;  and  he  would  render  it  do. 

Then,  again,  finding  that  depechez-vous  meant  "  maJce  haste,*'  he  would  translate 
depechez  as  ma^e,  and  vous  as  haste;  whereas,  the  former  means  hasten^  and  the 
l^tiQT,  yourself ;  "hasten  yourself"  being  the  idiom  which  the  French  usually 
employ  in  cases  where  we  sa,y  "  make  haste  !'* 

But  there  would  hardly  be  an  end  of  instances  if  we  continued  to  dwell  on  this 
part  of  the  subject.  Let  the  learner  beware  of  being  too  literal.  Let  him  fix  well 
the  real  meaning  of  the  French  words,  then  translate  them  so  as  to  ascer- 
tain their  meaning  in  conjunction,  and  finally  employ  some  usual  English 
phrase  equivalent  to  the  signification,  however  different  in  point  of  literal 
construction  ;  for  the  true  spirit  and  genius  of  translation  consists,  not  in  rendering 
a  passage  word  for  word,  but  in  conveying  its  meaning  and  full  force  by  means  of 
idioms  of  corresponding  significance  and  usage  in  the  language  into  which  the  plirases 
are  to  be  turned. 

**  There  is,  there  loas,  there  were**  are  idioms  in  English  ;  and  if  a  Frenchman, 
just  learning  our  tongue,  were  to  attempt  to  master  tliBm  by  any  close  or  literal 
rendering,  he  would  be  completely  puzzled,  and  would  pronounce  them  nonsense. 

"  There  is  a  man*  would  make  him  say  at  once—**  Stop  a  moment,  you  tell  me  a 
man  is  there.     Now  where  is  he  ?     Where  do  you  mean  that  the  man  is  r" 

And  we  would  defy  you  to  satisfy  his  mind,  except  by  a  full  and  clear  discourse 
on  the  nature  of  idioms,  and  by  showing  him  that  his  own  language  is  full  of  the 
like  expressions.  It  is  precisely  for  a  similar  reason  that  now  we  (dealing  with  our 
English  learners  of  French  as  they  would  have  to  deal  with  a  French  learner  of 
English)  think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  make  these  remarks  at  large.  We  will 
even  dwell  a  little  longer  on  the  subj  ect. 
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Suppose  such  a  French  learner,  knowing  the  literal  meaning  of  our  words,  were 
to  hear  you  say  :  "  I  gave  it  to  him  for  his  insolence."  He  would  at  tiist  imagine 
that  you  had  made  a  present  to  some  one  for  being  impertinent ;  and  he  might 
even  ask  you  of  what  your  gift  consisted — what  was  it  you  gave  ? 

Again,  if  you  were  to  remark  to  him,  in  consequence  of  his  mistake,  that  he  was 
"  all  ahroadf''  he  would  shake  his  head,  and  say  that  he  thought,  on  the  contrary, 
that  he  was  **  all  in  England.'*  And  if  you  told  him  he  was  **  still  quite  at  sea^''  ho 
might  reply  that  he  had  been  "  on  land  for  some  time." 

If  you  remarked  that  he  "  did  not  take  you,"  his  answer  might  be,  "  Of  course 
not— he  was  no  cannibal !"  the  French  very  generally  using  the  word  "  take" 
where  we  use  the  word  *'  eat"  and  the  word  **  drink." 

*'  To  take  a  man  up,'*  when  applied  to  the  case  of  somebody  arrested,  would,  to 
such  a  learner,  be  very  perplexing.  To  his  mind  the  term  would  be  more  applicable 
to  the  two  prophets  who  were  carried  heavenward :  they  were  taken  up. 

Our  friends  will  now  appreciate  the  force  and  use  of  idioms. 

The  French  for  **  there  is'*  and  **  there  are*'  is  **  ily  a' — literally  meaning  *'  27,'* 
or  he,  there  has  (and  pronounced  eel  ee  ah) , 

**  There  is  a  man  who"  • .  •  •         il  g  a  un  homme  qui 

**  There  is  a  woman  who"  • . •  •         ily  a  unefemme  qui 

**  There  are  men  (or  soine  men)  who"         ....        ily  a  des  hommes  qui 
**  There  are  women  (or  some  women)  who"  ....         il  y  a  desfeynmes  qui 

There  was  and  there  ivere  are  rendered  in  a  similar  manner,  only  that,  of  course, 

instead  of  the  third  person,  present  tense,  of  avoir,  you  must  employ  the  third 
person,  imperfect  tense,  thus  : — 

**  There  was  a  king  who"  • . • .         ily  avait  U7i roi  qui 

*'  There  was  a  queen  who"  • . ••         il  y  avait  une  reiue  qui 

**  There  we7'e  kings  who"  •  •  • .         il  y  avait  des  rots  qui 

"  There  were  queens  who"  ....        ily  avait  des  reines  qui 

The  idiom  requires  that,  whether  you  talk  of  one  or  of  many  objects,  you  must  in 
this  case  equally  use  the  third  person  singitlar,  and  not  the  third  person  plural,  of 
the  verb  avoir. 

The  French  for  of  it  and  for  of  them  is  "  en,"  (pronounced  ong.)  The  same  word 
en'  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  in;  as  **  en  France'*  (pronounced  ong  FraunceJ 
"in  France;"  ^^  en  Angleterre"  (pronounced  on  OnglatairJ  "in  Engltind."  The 
construction,  or  order  in  which  the  words  are  placed,  will  always  easily  sliow 
whether  '♦  e?^''  means  **  of  it,"  "  of  them"  (and  thus  ^^  some,"  like  du  and  de  la), 
or  whether  it  means  in»  If  it  is  immediately  followed  by  a  substantive,  it  means 
in.  If  it  be  followed  by  a  verb,  it  generally  means  o/eY  or  of  them.  We  proceed 
to  an  example.  As  the  French  for  there  is  and  for  there  are  is  il  y  a,  so  the  French 
for  is  there  and  for  are  there  is  y  a-t-il, 

"  Are  there  kings  in  Europe  ?"  .,,,  y  a-t-il  des  rois  en  Europe ? 

"  Were  there  kings  in  Europe  ?"  ,,,,  y  avait  il  des  rois  en  Euroj^e  1 

**  There  are  some  (or  of  them)  in  Europe"  ....  ily  Qxia  en  Europe 

**  There  were  some  (or  of  them)  in  Europe"  ....  ily  en  avait  en  Europe 

The  reader  will  remember  what  we  said  in  a  former  lesson  about  some  in  French. 
For  "  some  bread,"  the  French  say  **  of  the  bread."  In  like  manner,  in  the  present 
case,  for  "  some  of  them,^^  they  simply  say  *'  of  them" — **  en,"  Now,  looking  at 
the  examples  we  have  just  given,  the  reader  will  see  that  the  two  first  are  questions, 
and  the  two  last  the  answers  to  the  questions.  In  the  answers,  the  first  *^  en'*  coming 
before  a  verb  (or  part  of  a  verb),  *'  a"  and  "  avait"  must  mean  of  them  or  of  it,  and 
cannot  mean  in ;  whereas,  the  second  '■'en"  coming  before  a  substantive  fEuropeJ, 
does  mean  in.  The  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  the  case  of  the  present  participle  of 
a  verb.  The  present  participle  of  •*  to  walk"  is  *'  walking."  To  walk  is  in  French 
marcher ;  walking  is  marchant  (pronounced  marshay  and  marshong).  Now,  before 
the  present  participle,  **e7i"  may  mean  in — as  '4n  (or  by)  walking" — en  marchant — 
&c.  &c. 

We  may  here  remark  that  such  a  phrase  as  "  he  is  walking  "  exists  not  in  the 
whole  French  language.    They  say,  *'  he  walks."     As — 
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ENGLISH. 

or  am  walkinff 


I  walk,  ^*  vv...  ,.v.*..*wg, 
Thou  walkest,  or  art  walking 
He  walks,  or  is  walking 
She  walks,  or  is  walking 
We  walk,  or  are  walking 
You  walk,  or  are  walking 
They  walk,  or  are  walking 


PRONUNCIATION. 

zhe  marsh 
tu  marsh 
eel  marsh 
el  marsh 
noo  marshoang 
voo  mar  shay 
eel  marsh 


FRENCH. 

je  marclie 
tu  marches 
il  marche 
elle  marche 
nous  marchoiis 
vous  marc  he  z 
Us  marchent 

These  few  words  should  be  learned  by  heart.  They  constitute  the  present  tense, 
indicative  mood,  of  a  verb  belonging  to  the  first  of  the  four  regular  conjugations.  One 
verb  of  each  of  these  conjugations— that  is,  four  verbs,  together  with  the  two 
auxiliary  verbs,  -avoir  (to  have)  and  Ure  (to  be),  making  six  in  all— are  nearly  the 
only  tasks  with  which  we  shall  have  (and  that  but  gradually)  to  burden  the 
memory  of  our  readers.  And  just  to  show  tliem  the  immense  advantage  they  will 
thus  gain,  we  may  here  mention  that  in  learning  each  of  these  verbs  they  v/ill,  by 
the  very  act,  become  acquainted  with  thousands  and  thousands  of  other  verbs  con- 
jugated in  the  self-same  manner.  For  instance  :  every  regular  verb  ending  in  er 
i\\  the  infinitive  (which  is  the  part  always  given  m  dictionaries,  and  corresponds  to 
our  "TO  do  anything,"  "to  speak,"  &c.),  is  exactly  like  that  of  which  we  have 
just  given  the  present  tense.  Therefore,  if  any  of  our  readers  will  look  out  in  a 
dictionary  the  French  for  an  English  verb,  should  he  find  that  it  ends  in  er,  he  will 
already  know  the  whole  of  its  present  tense,  indicative  mood.  Take  the  instance 
of  "to  speak  ;"  he  looks  out  that  word  in  his  dictionary,  and  finds  that  the  Frencli 
is  parler.     He  immediately  knows  more  than  the  dictionary  will  tell  him  : — 

ENGLISH.  FRENCH.  PRONUNCIATION. 

I  speak  je  parte  zhe  pari 

And  so  on,  exactly  as  in  marcher,  changing  the  er  of  the  infinitive  into  the  endings 
of  the  various  persons  of  the  tense  in  question. 

We  will  now  resume  the  idiomatic  samples  from  which  we  have  diverged.  (Dans^ 
pronounced  dong,  also  means  in.) 

FRENCH.  ENGLISH. 

fromage  cheese 

maison  house 

Is  there  any  (or  some)  cheese  in  the  house  ? 
There  is  some.     //  y  en  a. 
There  is  none.     //  n'l/  en  a  pas. 
Are  there  any  (or  some)  kings  in  America  ? 
There  are  some.     II  y  en  a. 
There  are  not  any  (or  some).     II  n^y  en  a  pas. 
Is  there  not  any  (or  some)  bread  ?     N'y  a-t-il pas  du  IJAIN  ? 
Is  there  any  (or  some)  bread  ?     Y  a-t-il  dupainf 

ENGLISH.  FRENCH.  PRONUNCIATION. 

a  little  un peu  un peu  (the  last  word  is  pronounced  like 

the  first  two  letters  in  pun.  J 
a  great  deal  (or  much)  heaucoup  hokoo 

The  French  do  not  say  "  a  little  bread,'*  or  "  much  bread,"  but  "  a  little  of 
oread,"  "  much  of  bread,"  &c. : — 
There  is  a  little  bread.     II  y  a  tin  peu  de  pain. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  bread.     II  y  a  beaucoup  J)v:.pain, 
Is  there  any  (or  some)  in  the  house  ^     Y  en  a-t-il  dans  la  maison  ? 
Is  there  not  any  (or  some)  in  the  house  ?     N'y  en  a-t-il  pas  dans  la  maison  f 
Was  there  not  any  (or  some)  ?     N'y  en  avait-il' pas  ? 
There  was  some.     II  y  en  avait. 
There  was  not  any  (or  some).     //  9i'y  en  avail  pas. 

ENGLISH.  FRENCH. 

a  room  une  chambre 

to  let  a  loner 

Is  there  a  room  to  let  ?     Y  a-t-il  une  chambre  a  louer? 
Are  there  some  (or  any)  rooms  to  let  ?     Y  a-t-il  des  chambres  a  louer  f 
Yes,  Sir,  there  are  some.     Ouiy  Monsieur^  il  y  en  a. 


PRONUNCIATION. 

frO'mddzhe 
may-zoang 

Y a-t-il  du  FROMAGE  dans  la  maison. 


Y a-t-il  des  rois  en  Amerique^ 


PRONUNCIATION. 

line  shambre 
ah  loo-ay 
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TECHNICAL     E  X  P  O  S I T  O  K. 


I 


«.  noun-substantive  ;  a.    adjective ;  ad.  ad 

But'ler,  s.  an  upper  servant  in  a  gentle- 
man's family  ;  one  usually  entrusted  with 
the  plate,  liquors,  &c.,  of  the  family. 

Btjt'ment,  s.  the  support  of  an  arch. 

Butt,  s.  a  mark,  an  object  of  ridicule ; 
Ir.  a,  to  strike  with  the  head. 

But'ter-milk,  s.  the  whey  of  churned 
cream. 

But'tery,  s.  a  place  where  meat,  cheese, 
and  other  provisions  are  kept. 

But'tuess,  5.  a  prop,  a  shore. 

By''LAW,  s.  private  rules  in  a  society. 

Byre,  s.  a  cow-house. 

Bys'solite,  s.  a  rare  mineral,  somewhat 
resembling  silken  threads. 

Byzan'tine,  a.  relating  to  Byzantium, 
mow  called  Constantinople. 


Cabal',  s.  an  intrigue;  a  private  junta. 
Cab'ala,   s.    the    secret   science   of    the 
JcNvish  rabbins  ;  the  Hebrew  traditions.] 

Caralis'tic,  a.  mysterious,  secret. 

Cab'aret,  s.  (French)  a  low  tavern. 

Cab'ix,  s.  an  apartment  in  a  ship ;  a  small 
cottage. 

Cab'inet,  s.  a  set  of  drawers  ;  a  room  in 
which  state  consultations  are  held,  or 
private  affairs  are  transacted.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Government  in  Eng- 
land who  are  responsible  ibr  public  mea- 
sures are,  as  a  body,  termed  the  Cabinet, 
and,  as  individuals,  Members  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  their  meeting  fv)r  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness is  called  a  Cabinet  Council, 

Ca'ble,  s.  a  rope  or  chain  to  hold  fast  a  i 
ship  at  anchor. 
Cab'let,  s.  a  tow-rope,  a  little  cable. 

Cabriole  t,  s.  (French)  a  small  car- 
riage drawn  by  one  horse. 

Cach'alot,  s.  a  fish;  the  spermaceti 
whale. 

Caciiec'tical,  a.  of  a  bad  habit  of  body. 

Ca'chet  s.  (French)  a  sealed  or  private 
letter.  *^  Lettres  de  cachet'*  were  letters 
proceeding  from  and  signed  by  tlie  Kings 
of  France,  and  countersigned  by  a  Secretary 
of  State. 

Cachex'y,  s.  a  disordered  habit  of  body. 
Cacchina'tion,  s.    loud    laughter,  vul- 
garly called  a  "  a  horse  laugh.** 

Cacholong,  s,  a  mineral,  a  variety  of 
chalcedony. 


verb;  v.a.  verb-active  ;  v.n.  verb-nculer. 

Ca'coa,  Co'coa,  s.  the  nut  from  which 
chocolate  and  cocoa  are  manufactured. 

Cacoe'thes,  s.  a  bnd  or  inveterate  cup- 
tom.  Cacoethes  scribendi  is  a  term  applied 
to  one  who  is  seized  with  an  eager  desire 
for  writing ;  and  cacoethes  hque^idi,  to  an 
inveterate  talker,  one  who  is  excessively 
fond  of  hearing  himself  speak. 

Cadav'erous,  a.  appearing  like  a  dead 

body  ;  of  a  deadly  hue. 

Cad'dy,  s.  a  small  box  in  which  tea,  &c., 
is  kept. 

Ca'dence.  s.  a  fall  of  the  voice  in  speech 
or  music  ;  a  sound. 

Cadet',  s.  a  student  in  the  art  of  war. 

Cad'ger,  s.  a  retailer  of  small  wares,  a 
vulgar  beggar. 

Ca'di,  s.  a  chief  magistrate  among  the 
Turks. 

Cad'mia,  5.  dross  of  copper  ;  brass  ore. 

Cadu'ceus,  s.  a  wand  or  staff  encircled  by 
serpents,  and  topped  with  a  pair  of  wings. 
This  is  the  fabled  staff  of  Mercury,  or 
Hermes,  which  gave  the  god  power  to  iiy. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  given  to  him  by 
Apollo,  as  a  reward  for  having  assisted  him 
to  invent  the  lyre.  It  was  then  only  a 
winged  staff;  but  in  Arcadia,  Hermes  cast 
it  among  serpents,  who  instantly  twined 
themselves  around  it,  and  became  quiet: 
in  consequence  of  this  it  was  afterwards 
used  as  a  herald  of  peace.  On  the  silver 
coins  of  the  Roman  Emperors  the  caduceus 
was  given  to  Mars,  who  holds  it  in  the  left 
hand  and  the  spear  in  the  right,  to  show 
how  peace  succeeds  war. 

Cadu'cus,  a.  (in  botany)  falling  off  be- 
fore the  time ;  (in  nosology)  s,  the  disease 
called  epilepsy. 

Cafei'ne,  s.  a  neutral  vegetable  product 
obtained  from  coffee,  of  a  slightly  bitter 
taste. 

CtESu'ra,  s.  a  figure  in  poetry,  by  which 
a  ehort  syllable  after  a  complete  foot  is 
made  long. 

Cairn,  s.  a  heap  of  stones,  a  rude  tomb. 

Caisson',  or  Cassoon',  s.  (French)  a  box 
or  chest  filled  with  bombs  or  gunpowder;  a 
hollow  fabric  of  timber. 

Ca'jeput,  s.  an  aromatic  oil  extracted 
from  an  Indian  tree. 

Cal'abash,  s.  a  West  Indian  tree  and  its 
fruit ;  the  gourd  plant,  or  cucurbita. 
Calaman'co,  s.  akind  of  w^oollcn  stuff. 
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Calamif'erous,  a.  having   smooth 
hollow  stalks,  knotted  like  the  reed. 

Calamina'ris,  or  Cal'aminf.,  s,  a  fossil 
used  in  making  brass;  ore  of  tin. 

Cal'amus,  s.  a  rush  or  reed,  used  an- 
ciently as  a  pen  to  write  on  parchment  or 
papyrus. 

Calash',  5.  an  open  carriage  with  a  hood  ; 
a  hood,  or  head  dress. 

Calca'heous,  5.  a  species  of  spar,  or 
other  earthy  matter  containing  lime,  or 
formed  wholly  of  it;  interesting  from  the 
beauty  and  diversity  of  its  crystalline  forms, 
and  from  the  peculiarity  of  several  of  its 
physical  properties. 

Calci'xVE,  v.  a.  to  bring  bodies,  by  the 
action  of  fire,  to  a  condition  in  which  they 
may  easily  be  reduced  to  powder. 

Cal'cium,  5.  the  metallic  basis  of  lime. 
Calog'raphy,  s.  the  art  of  engraving  on 
brass. 

Cai/culous,  a.  stony,  gravelly,  hard, 
gritty. 

Cai/culus,  5.  (in  nosology)  the  disease 
called  stone  or  gravel.  In  this  description 
is  included  tartar  of  the  teeth,  salivary  con- 
cretions, hard  masses  in  the  lungs,  earthy 
d'  posits  in  the  blood-vessels  and  heart, 
chalk  stones,  gall  stones,  and  small  stones 
and  gritty  substances  found  in  the  bladder 
and  other  parts  of  the  human  body,  and 
the  bodies  of  animals. 

Cal'culus,  5.  (in  mathematics)  this  terra 
is  commonly  applied  to  signify  any  branch 
of  mathematics  which  may  involve  or  lead 
to  calculation^  the  word  "  calculus  "  mean- 
ii  g  a  small  pebble,  such  as  was  made  use 
of  in  ancient  times  in  teaching  or  practising 
calculation. 
Cal'dron,  s.  a  boiler,  a  very  large  kettle. 

Caledo^nian,  s.  a  native  of  Scotland, 
Caledonia  being  the  name  given  by  ancient 
writers  to  the  most  northern  part  of  Britain, 
north  of  the  estuaries  of  the  Clyde  and  the 
Forth. 

Calefac'tion,  s,  the  act  of  heating. 

Cal'endar,  s.  an  almanack,  a  yearly  re- 
gister ;  from  the  word  calends^  which  signi- 
fies the  first  day  of  every  lunar  month. 

Cal'ender,  v.  a.  to  glaze  linen,  to  smooth, 
to  hotpress. 

Cal'enture,  s.  a  sun  fever  frequent  at 
sea. 

Cal'ibre,  or  Cal'iber,  5.  the  bore,  the 
inner  diameter  of  a  gun-barrel  or  piece  of 
ordnance ;  the  term  is  also  applied  to  sig- 
nify generally  the  diameter  of  any  round 
substance  ;  figuratively ^it  is  used  to  signify 
the  extent  of  intellectual  or  other  qualities. 

Cal'ico,  s.  an  Indian  stufFmadeof  cotton. 


Cal'ico-printing,  v.  a.  the  art  of  dye- 
ing woven  fabrics  of  cotton  with  various 
forms  or  colours  more  or  less  permanent. 

Cal'id,  a.  very  hot,  burning,  scorching. 

Cal'iduct,  5.  a  pipe  or  tube  used  to  con- 
vey heat  from  a  furnace  to  the  apartments 
of  a  house. 

Caligra'phy,  s.  fine  handwriting,  or  the 
art  of  penmanship. 

Calipash',  Calipee',  s.  terms  of  cookery 
in  dressing  a  turtle. 

Ca'liph,  s.  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  Sa- 
racenic nations.  j 

Calisthen'ics,  s.  gymnastics,  or  athletic    I 
exerci.ses;  exercises  by  the  use  of  which  the 
muscular  powers    acquire   vigour   and  ac- 
tivity. 

Ca'lix,  s.  a  cup  ;  (in  botany)  that  part  of 
a  flower  commonly  called  the  cup. 

Calk,  v.  to  fill  up  the  seams  of  a  ship 
with  tow,  pitch,  &c. 

Cal'lipers,  s.  compasses  having  bowed 
shanks,  intended  to  measure  the  diameter 
of  round  bodies. 

Callos'ity,  s.  a  hard  swelling  without 
pain,  common  about  the  feet. 

Cal'lous,  a.  hardened,  brawny,  insen- 
sible. 

Cal'low,  a.  destitute  of  feathers,  bare. 

Cal'omel,  s.  a  compound  of  mercury, 
&c.,  much  used  in  medicine. 

Calo'ric,  s.  (in  chemi-try)  the  principle 
or  causes  of  heat,  as  distinguished  from  the 
sensation. 

Calorif'ic,  a.  heating,  causing  heat. 

CaloPwIMe'ter,  s.  an  instrument  to  ascer- 
tain the  heat  of  anything. 

Cal'orimotek,  s.  a  galvanic  instrument. 

Cal'umet,  5.  an  Indian  pipe,  a  symbol  of 
peace. 

Calx,  s.  a  powder  made  by  fire,  as  lime, 
&c. 

Ca'lyx.  s.  (in  botany)  the  outer  covering 
of  a  flower. 

Cam*  eo,  s,  gems  or  stones  cut  in  relief ; 
that  is,  in  which  the  object  represented  is 
raised  above  the  plane  of  the  ground,  as 
distinguished  from  Intaglio^  in  which  the 
subject  is  engraved  or  indented.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  refers  to  such  stones  only  as 
have  strata,  or  grounds,  of  difl"erent  colours. 
The  same  word  is  sometimes  employed  to 
describe  a  kind  of  painting  used  in  repre- 
senting basso  relievos, 

Cam'bist,  s.  person  skilled  in  foreign  ex- 
changes, 

Cam'bric,  s.  a  fine  kind  of  linen,  nianufhc"- 
tured  originally  at  Cambray,  in  France. 
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PUBLIC  MEETINGS  AND  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 


England  owes  no  small  portion  of  its  greatness  to  its  free  discussions  and  public 

meetings,     AVherever  the  people  are  tongue-tied,  and  prohibited  from  meeting 

together  to  tell  their  grievances  and  adopt  means  for  their  removal,  there  slavery 

of  every  description  prevails.      Grant  free   discussion   and  public  meetings  to 

Germany,  Russia,  &c.,  and  those  countries  vrould  soon  work  out  their  social, 

political,  and  religious  salvation.     America  knows  that  freedom  of  speech  would 

emancipate  her  slaves,  and,  therefore,  emancipation  is  a  prohibited  subject.     The 

tongue  is  the  only  weapon  which  moral  force  can  employ,  and  hence  this  member 

of  the  body  and  implement  of  the  soul,  is  sometimes  called  a  spear,  an  arrow,  a 

hammer,  a  sword,  a  two-edged  sword,  a  sting,  a  razor,  a  battle-axe,  and  a  fire. 

It  is  said  that  "  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  is  the  word  of  God."     Man  is  a  being  of 

considerable  power.     His  hands  and  his  arms  have  effected  wonders  ;  but  his 

tongue  surpasses  all.    The  world  /)wes  all  its  intellectual  and  moral  blessings  to 

the  tongue.     What  a  poor,  imbecile,  pitiable  thing  the  warrior  is  when  compared, 

or  rather  contrasted,  with  the  orator,  especially  when  the  latter  is  inspired  with 

truth,  justice,  humanity,  and  benevolence.    In  "  The  good  time  coming  "  we  sing — 

"  Cannon  balls  may  aid  the  truth, 
But  tJwught  's  a  weapon  stronger.'' 

We  are  sorry  to  differ  from  the  respected  author  of  this  invaluable  song  ;  still  we 

must  say  that  we  do  not  believe  that  truth,  in  any  one  instance  whatever,  has  been 

assisted  by  artillery  or  physical  force  of  any  kind.     Thoughts  expressed  by  means 

of  the  pen  or  the  tongue  have  been  the  conquerors  ;   and  the  day  is  not  far  distant 

when  men  will  have  such  faith  in  their  tongues,  that  they  will  abandon  all  other 

weapons,  and  **beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning 

hooks." 

As  we  have  often  said,  the  whole  philosophy  of  human  conduct  and  character 

can  be  reduced  to  a  very  few  simple  ideas.     Thought  produces  feeling  ;  feeling, 

volition  ;  volition,  action  ;  and  action  consists  of  talking  and  doing.  All,  therefore, 

in  a  human  character  depends  upon  thought.     But  the  soul  is  born  without  a 

thought,  and  all  moral  or  immoral  thought  is  communicated,  and  chiefly  and  most 

effectively  communicated,  by  means  of  the  tongue.  Here,  then,  in  this  little  member 

you  have  the  lever  that  moves  the  world.     The  lives  of  all  men  correspond  with 

their  general  language  ;  hence  you  can  see  the  character  of  a  people  through  their 

speech  better  than  through  any  other  medium.    We  read  Greece  and  Rome  in  their 

mother  tongue ;  and  were  the  English,  the  French,  and  the  Germans  to  be  swept 

from  the  earth,  yet,  if  their  language  remained,  other  nations  would  have  a  distinct 

idea  ot    their    science,    philosophy,  history,   biography,   politics,  trade,  liberty, 

morality,  and  religion.     We  may,  therefore,   assert  that  talking  is  everything  to 

man.    It  fits  him  or  unfits  him  .for  time  and  eternity.     Strike  him  dumb,  and  close 

his  ears,  and  you  most  effectually  stop  the  progress  of  truth.    The  building  of 

Babel,  which  was  so  well  understood  by  all  the  architects,  masons,  carpenters,  and 

labourers,  could  not  go  on  after  the  confusion  of  tongues.  Plans,  spades,  hammers, 

trowels,  ladders,  bricks,  mortar,  &c.  &c.,  were  of  no  use  when  the  speech  of  the 

people  became  unintelligible.    Language,  then,  is  the  most  powerful  agent  in  our 
world. 
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We  might  illustrate  this  idea  by  a  brief  reference  to  history,  both  ancient  and 
modern.  The  influence  of  the  poets  and  orators  of  antiquity  is  well  known  to  all. 
Greece,  and  Rome,  and  other  nations,  were  to  a  great  extent  governed  by  poetry 
and  eloquence.  The  principles  of  the  people  were  formed  and  fed  by  these.  The 
influence  of  the  preaching  and  verse  of  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  apostles  is  felt 
to  this  day.  All  the  world  was  quickened  by  the  words  of  our  Lord  and  his 
disciples.  Peter  the  Hermit,  by  his  appeals  on  behalf  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  origi- 
nated the  crusades.  What  hosts  sacrificed  all,  and  suffered,  and  bled,  and  died  in 
consequence  of  his  earnest  tongue.  What  a  deal  we  might  say  of  the  preaching  of 
Wycliffe,  Luther,  and  others,  who  shook  the  heavens  and  the  earth  with  their 
voice.  Whitfield  and  Wesley,  with  their  mellifluous  tones  and  evangelic  strains, 
aroused  England  and  America,  and  through  them  the  world.  We  might  dwell  on 
the  pulpit,  the  bar,  the  hustings,  and  the  senate,  as  proofs  of  the  unspeakable  power 
of  language  ;  and  every  example  would  demonstrate  that  there  is  nothing  among 
men  so  stirring  as  the  human  voice. 

Public  Meetings  have  been  our  salvation.  They  burst  the  fetters  of  the  slave, 
abolished  the  Test  and  Corporation  Laws,  carried  the  Reform  Bill,  repealed  the 
Bread  Tax,  and  are  yet  destined  to  emancipate  our  country  and  the  world  from 
every  vestige  of  tyranny.  It  has  long  been  a  phrase  among  us,  "  Vox  PopuU,  Vox 
Dei  "M"  The  voice  of  the  People  is  the  voice  of  God,"  intimating  that  the  tongue  of 
a  nation  is  all  but  omnipotent.  Despots  have  always  dreaded  it  as  the  most  irre- 
sistible of  all  foes.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder,  if  every  eflfbrt  has  been  put  forth  to 
counteract  its  influence,  or  to  convert  it  into  an  engine  of  injustice.  Men  have  been 
hired  to  put  down  public  meetings  by  clamour,  or  to  spout  treason,  that  they  might 
frighten  the  middle  and  higher  classes.  Drums  have  been  beaten,  tin  kettles 
rattled,  bells  rung,  music  played ;  in  fact,  anything  and  everything  to  drown  the 
human  voice  when  denouncing  oppression  and  demanding  the  rights  of  the  people. 
The  speakers  have  been  pelted  with  every  kind  of  missile ;  and  clubs  and  brickbats 
have  been  resorted  to,  lest  the  philanthropist,  the  patriot,  and  the  Christian  should 
prevail,  and  banish  cruelty,  injustice,  and  irreligion  from  the  earth.  In  these 
scenes  it  has  been  lamentable  to  perceive  how  the  masses  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  duped.  For  a  few  pence,  or  a  small  supply  of  filthy  liquor,  poor  men  have 
sold  themselves  to  rivet  the  fetters  on  themselves,  their  wives,  their  children,  and 
their  country  ;  and  have  sometimes  succeeded  in  putting  down  the  meetings  which 
had  nothing  so  much  in  view  as  the  elevation  and  salvation  of  the  very  persons  who 
thus  treated  them  with  scorn.  These  doings,  more  than  anything  else,  have 
degraded  and  sunk  the  people  in  the  estimation  of  the  other  ranks  of  society. 
The  men  that  buy  the  masses  to  do  mischief  adduce  this  bribery  as  a  proof  that  our 
operatives  are  not  fit  to  have  their  political  rights.  They  boast  that  they  are  a 
mercenary  set,  which  may  be  induced  by  a  very  trifling  sum  to  do  any  kind  of  mis- 
chief. They  tell  us  that  they  have  plenty  of  fellows  ready  to  make  a  *^rozv  "  if 
they  will  only  give  them  a  small  treat.  Hence  the  reform  and  prosperity  of 'the 
nation  is  held  back  by  these  "  Sons  of  Belial."  Hundreds  of  respectable  men  and 
women  dread  to  come  to  a  public  meeting  because  of  the  disturbance  which  such 
unruly  men  are  sure  to  produce.  W^e  know  from  the  observations  of  many  years, 
that  clamorous  meetings  have  done  more  than  anything  else  in  the  country  to  keep 
back  the  cause  of  truth  and  liberty.  As  we  said  in  a  former  paper,  our  working 
friends  must  respect  themselves  before  they  will  be  respected  by  others,  and  especially 
evince  their  reason,  justice,  patience,  and  good  behaviour  in  public  assemblies. 
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I.   Theij  musty  as  speakers,  becojyie  decorous  in  their  lunyuage.      There  ought  to  be 
n©  low,  vulgar,   or  abusive  epithets.      To  stoop  to  slander  is  the  best  justification 
we  can  pronounce  on  an  adversary.     It  shows  that  we  ara  compelled  to  resort  to 
falsehood  and  misrepresentations  before  we  can  accuse.      And  then  vulgarity  and 
abuse  are  never  needed.      To  employ  low  and  insulting  language  only  betrays  our 
own  ill-manners  and  bad  breeding  ;    so  that  wg  injure  no  one  but  ourselves  by  its 
use.     It  is  impossible  to  make  truth  appear  to  advantage  by  scurrilous  expres- 
sions.    And  as  for  abuse^  that  is  never  needed.      Even  Lucifer  does  not  require  it ; 
it  is  quite  enough  to  give  the  Devil  his  due.     Only  tell  what  he  is  ;  and  the  more 
chaste  your  language,  the  more  force  will  there  be  in  what  you  say.     If  a  man  is  a 
miscreant,  or  if  a  principle  is  bad,   show  it  up  in  its  true  character,  and  it  will 
require  no  other  kind  of  condemnation.      We  have  among  our  operatives  some  of 
the  most  effective  speakers  in  the  land,  and  it  will  only  be  for  them  always  to  avoid 
violence  of  speech,  and  their  words  will  be  as  a  sharp  two-edged  sword,  which  no 
one  will  be  able  to  evade.      We  remember  once  at  a  public  meeting  on  the  Corn- 
laws,  to  have  seen  thousands  awed  to  silence  by  the  chaste  and  truthful  eloquence 
of  a  mason's  labourer  ;  and  none  were  more  moved  than  the  wealthy  portion  of  the 
audience.     But  we  need  not  argue  this  point.     A  word  to  the  wise  is  enough. 

II.  Public  meetings  should  be  conducted  without  clamour.  The  best  way  to  help 
an  adversary  is  to  interrupt  him  with  groans  and  hisses.  We  know  a  town  in 
which  there  is  a  pompous,  windy,  flatulent  nondescript,  who  makes  a  point  of  inter- 
rupting every  good  undertaking.  So  perverted  is  his  mind  that  he  has  no  charity 
towards  anything,  unless  it  be  tyrannical  or  vicious.  The  whole  indignation  of  his 
soul  boils  over  at  every  object  which  is  philanthropic,  just,  or  benevolent.  Well, 
as  we  may  suppose,  his  head  is  as  shallow  as  his  principles  are  wicked ;  and  when  he 
ascends  the  platform,  if  left  to  himself,  he  would  in  a  few  minutes  so  thoroughly 
exhaust  his  whole  mental  store,  that  his  predicament  would  be  pitiable  in  the 
extreme,  so  much  so  that  we  have  reason  to  believe  he  would  soon  become  ashamed 
of  himself,  notwithstanding  his  almost  utter  want  of  any  sense  of  propriety.  But 
for  a  long  time  the  people  helped  him  ;  they  groaned,  they  hissed,  they  shouted 
they  clamoured,  and  thus  gave  him  time  to  spin  out  what  might  have  been  said  in 
ten  minutes  into  half-an-hour  or  an  hour's  speech.  All  the  inane  vacuums 
and  awful  pauses  were  filled  up  by  the  interruptions  of  his  opponents ;  and 
further,  by  this  delay  of  time,  there  was  little  space  given  to  those  who  might  have 
come  after  and  answered  the  little  that  required  to  be  noticed.  We  are  happy, 
however,  to  say  that  the  people  are  becoming  wiser ;  and  by  listening  to  him  in 
silence  they  give  him  the  best  opportunity  of  confuting  himself.  We  know  that  it 
requires  a  great  deal  of  patience  to  listen  to  a  twaddler,  in  the  shape  of  a  gentle- 
man trying  to  ape  the  orator,  touching  off  his  provincialisms  with  aristocratic 
affectations,  and  yet  insulting  humanity  and  common  sense  in  every  word  he  utters ; 
but  still  to  bear  with  such  an  imbecile,  until  he  has  run  himself  out,  is  the  most 
severe  castigation  that  can  be  inflicted.  We  once  saw  the  working  men  exercise 
this  forbearance  towards  an  empty-headed  gentleman,  and  the  humming^  the  hahtng^ 
and  the  repetitions  were  of  the  most  laughable  character.  The  poor  fellow  had 
soon  drained  his  cranium  of  every  thought,  and  their  silence  made  his  own  voice 
awful,  and  left  nothing  to  excite  either  his  zeal  or  his  spleen  ;  and  at  length,  after 
having  said  the  same  thing  over  three  or  four  times,  down  he  sat  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion and  chagrin.     This  was  a  heavy  punishment ;  and  was  one  of  the  finest 
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displays  of  self-government  and  moral  power  in  a  crowd  that  we  have  ever  wit- 
nessed. Had  they  shouted  or  hissed,  or  thrown  in  a  number  of  interjections,  the 
orator  would  have  been  greatly  aided  in  his  lame  attack  upon  truth  and  philan- 
thropy ;  but  they  left  him  to  his  own  resources,  they  gave  him  cord  and  he  soon 
suspended  himself. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  clamour  is  not  argument — that  sound  is  not  sense. 
In  many  instances  these  arise  from  violent  passions  and  tyrannical  motives,  and  are 
in  fact  a  species  of  physical  force.  It  is  probable  that  the  men  who  would  put 
down  a  public  meeting  by  bellowing  would  go  a  little  further  but  for  the  police. 
They  are  despots  at  heart,  and  cannot  bear  to  hear  a  word  contrary  to  their  own 
opinions.  They  exclaim  against  the  tyrants  who  fetter  the  press,  prohibit  public 
meetings,  and  refuse  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  and  yet  they  are  treading  in  their 
steps.  They  are  the  Marys,  the  Bonners,  the  Popes,  and  Louis  Philippes  of 
England.  They  say  in  effect  to  every  speaker,  ♦'  You  shall  speak  as  I  like,  or  you 
shall  not  speak  at  all.  I  am  an  infallible  Solomon ;  my  will  is  law  ;  no  one  shall 
utter  a  sentiment  here  contrary  to  mine,  without  being  clamoured  down.  It  is 
true  I  cannot  answer  his  argument,  but  I  can  roar  lil^e  a  lion,  bellow  like  an  ox, 
or  bray  like  an  ass,  and  with  these  brutish  gifts  I  would  silence  an  archangel  if  he 
spoke  what  disagreed  with  my  own  peculiar  views. "  ISTow,  it  makes  little  difference 
whether  our  voices  are  prohibited  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  stopped  by  the  police, 
or  drowned  by  the  shoutings  of  a  mob  ;  the  effect  is  the  same,  only  that  it  is  rather 
annoying  to  find  men  who  demand  freedom  of  speech  refusing  to  their  brethren 
what  they  ask  for  themselves.  So  long  as  we  have  this  tyranny  exercised  over  our 
public  meetings,  a  strong  argument  will  be  drawn  from  it  against  the  investiture  of 
the  people  with  their  full  share  of  political  liberty.  It  will  be  argued  that  the 
masses  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  their  rights,  and  that  if  they  had  power,  they 
would  be  more  despotic  than  the  worst  of  Neros  that  have  ever  lived. 

Every  one  should  be  allowed  to  speak  out.  If  he  has  right  on  his  side  it  will 
prevail  in  spite  of  us ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  his  sentiments  are  erroneous,  the 
best  confutation  will  be  to  allow  him  to  utter  them.  Everything  that  is  wrong  is 
of  necessity  absurd,  and  its  advocates  confer  a  boon  upon  the  truth  by  proclaiming, 
and  consequently  expesing,  their  heresies.  Let  all  men  speak  freely.  It  is  true 
that  the  object  which  a  meeting  has  in  view  should  not  be  unreasonably  interrupted, 
nor  without  the  permission  of  the  chairman  ;  but  when  an  adverse  party  is  per- 
mitted to  speak,  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  so  without  being  insulted  or  assailed 
with  hisses,  or  any  other  species  of  irrational  annoyance. 

We  have  made  .these  remarks  because  we  know  the  invaluable  benefits  that 
public  meetings  are  destined  to  confer  upon  the  country  and  the  world,  and  that 
the  chief  thing  that  prevents  their  efficiency  is  the  noise  and  confusion  with  which 
they  are  often  disturbed.  Thousands  of  our  most  influential  friends  never  attend 
for  fear  of  an  uproar ;  and  some  of  our  best  speakers  are,  from  the  same  cause, 
deterred  from  the  platform.  There  is  no  reason  why  our  working  men  and  women 
should  not  be  as  polite  as  the  Queen,  and  as  orderly  as  angels,  and  render  their 
public  gatherings  exhibitions  of  everything  that  is  generous,  noble-minded,  and 
decorous.  Were  this  attended  to,  we  should  soon  have  a  new  country  and  a  new 
world. 
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It  is  said  that  when  Prince  Charles  was 
informed  of  some  of  Sir  John  Cope's 
movements,  he  called  for  a  glass  of  brandy, 
and,  ordering  whiskey  for  the  soldiers, 
drank  *'  to  the  healtli  of  good  Mr.  Cope, 
and  may  every  general  in  the  usurper's 
service  prove  himself  as  much  our  friend 
as  he  has  done.*'  It  is  now  generally  ac- 
knowledged that  the  northward  march  of 
the  Government  general  was  a  great 
blunder,  but  one,  the  entire  blame  of 
which  it  is  not  fair  to  lay  upon  Cope.  The 
force  which  he  commanded  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  intercept  and  surmount  the  enemy 
at  various  points,  or,  without  fail,  over- 
whelm them,  if  fairly  confronted.  And, 
save  with  sucli  a  force,  entrance  into  their 
country  was  a  most  dangerous  expedient. 
In  fact,  it  gave  to  Charles  the  option  of 
two  courses,  either  of  which  could  scarcely 
fail  to  forward  his  cause.  If  he  staj^ed  to 
receive  Cope,  they  should  meet  in  a 
country  well-known  to  the  Highlanders, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  the  mode  of 
warfare  they  practised,  but  as  ill-fitted  as 
possible  for  the  action  of  regular  troops, 
and  a  country,  which,  besides  thus  fur- 
nishing Charles  with  unconscious  friends 
in  its  mountains  and  defiles,  was  filled 
with  active,  living,  fiivourers  of  his 
cause,  either  secret  or  avowed,  who  should 
know  well  how  to  distract,  deceive,  and 
annoy  his  foes  in  a  thousand  ways.  Or, 
he  might  give  Sir  John  the  slip,  and 
leaving  him  and  his  soldiers  to  meditate 
among  the  bare  Higliland  hills,  proceed  to 
take  possession  of  the  rich  and  valuable 
low  country  w^liich  the  march  of  the 
king's  troops  left  unprotected.  By  this  step 
he  should  at  once  replenish  his  scantily- 
supplied  coffers,  from  the  prosperous  and 
industrious  lowland  towns,  and  give  such 
eclat  to  his  arms,  as  should  drav/  to  his 
standard  the  timid  and  doubtful  who 
wished  him  success,  j'ct  feared  to  commit 
themselves  till  they  saw  Avhether  there 
was  a  chance  of  his  attaining  it. 

It  is  singular  that  tlie  Government 
should  not  have  foreseen  the  danger  of  all 
this  occurring,  or  bethought  themselves 
of  following  the  course  adopted  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  in  the  rebellion  of  1715, 
when,  by  guarding  the*  pass  to  the  low- 
lands at  Stirling,  he  succeeded  in  repuls- 
ii^ig  the  insurgents.  The  object  of  order- 
ing Cppe  ,ijt  opLce;  tQ^:tljie  rii^h|a^ds,  \yas 
to  ci-u^ji  |ilie  rebelHonj,  f^s  Jt'was  tjxoug^t 
he  Jiiiglit  ■  be  K>le  '  to  dd^  D^ford ,  y^  1^^^ 


uiQilYf  'is>  b^ioa.  i?.om  odi  ds^iionui'  ^ooiionlt 


with  the  entire  blame,  for  it  was  recom- 
mended by  others,  men  of  judgment  and 
influence,  chief  amongst  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden. 

Forbes,  an  Invernessshire  man,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  Highlands,  held  thc^ 
higli  office  of  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session  at  this  important  juncture.  Firmly 
attached  to  the  Hanoverian  Government, 
from  an  enlightened  regard  to  the  liberties 
of  his  country,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
struggle  with  intense  zeal,  devoting  his 
time,  labour,  and  property,  ungrudginj^l>' 
to  the  cause  of  his  country,  but  never  m- 
dulging  other  than  compassionate  and  ■ 
kindly  feelings  to  his  misguided  country- 
men engaged  on  the  other  side.  For 
many  years  previous  to  this  period,  he  had 
laboured  to  imbue  his  countrymen  with 
enlightened  political  opinions.  And  not 
altogether  without  success.  The  defection 
of  the  two  Skye  chiefs,  which  so  disap- 
pointed Charles  on  his  landing,  was 
through  Forbes's  means  ;  and  to  his  efforts 
may  justly  be  ascribed  much  of  whatever 
loyalty  Avas  found  in  the  Highlands.  That 
he  supposed  it  greater  than  it  really  was, 
is  certain ;  and  hence  his  misapprehension 
of  the  amount  of  aid  Cope  was  likely  to 
receive  in  the  north.  This  mistake,  along 
with  an  earnest  desire  that  by  a  speedy 
termination  of  the  war,  time  should  not 
be  given  to  many  of  his  countrymen  to 
ruin  themselves  by  joining  the  insm-rec- 
tion,  led  to  the  only  injudicious  counsel 
given  by  this  great  and  amiable,  man  du- 
ring the  whole  of  this  trying  period. 

But  to  return  to  Cope.  On  the  20th  of 
August  he  left  Edinburgh,  at  the  head  of 
1,400  infantry.  The  two  regiments  of 
dragoons  w^ere  left  behind  as  unfit  for  the 
hills.  Provisions  in  abundance  w^ere 
amongst  the  stores  of  the  roval  army,  and 
1,000  stand  of  arms,  with  wnich  to  equip 
the  recruits  the  general  expected  to  re- 
ceive from  the  loyal  clans  as  he  advanced. 
His  destination  was  Fort  Augustus,  the 
central  fort  of  the  great  glens.  On  the 
25th  the  troops  reached  Dalnacardoch,  and 
by  this  time  the  difficulties  of  his  position 
began  to  press  on  the  poor  unfortunate 
general.  In  the  first  place,  the  loyal  High- 
landers for  whom  he  had  provided  arms, 
failed  to  make  their  appearance,  and  700 
of  the  spare  arms  were  returned  to  Stir- 
Jjng',  ^.J^hen  he  found,  in  njany unpleasant 
ways,  that  he  was  in  an  euQijiy's  ioou^j5* 
J^^s  .j^JVggagetliQrse^ , .  Vi^v^  stofci^ j  maihe 
nighi,  ^^d  ;5ie  bread  mkd  biscuits. f\yhkfe 
me  Toy#  Jbak^cs  ;of -^Jildinburght  li^i:  pf ^ 
i  ioB:cQ  aaoia  dxi;i  jrfi^.i/oid  oxl^^  {i^*m  a'ln'  " 
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pared  for  the  loyal  soldiers  of  Sir  John 
CJope,  were  obliged  to  be  left  behind,  to 
furnish,  no  doubt,  a  rare  treat,  to  hungry 
rebels,  who,  however,  it  may  safely  be 
averred,  had  a  higher  design  in  stealing 
Cope's  horses  than  the  gratification  of 
their  own  appetites.  He  was,  moreover, 
tricked  by  all  sorts  of  false  information, 
till  at  last  the  poor  bewildered  man  ex- 
claimed in  despair,  that  there  was  not  a 
single  person,  high  or  low,  on  whose  word 
he  could  rely. 

Between  Cope  and  Fort  Augustus  rose 
the  extensive  mountain  of  Cox'ryarrich, 
across  which  his  way  lay  over  the  military 
road  made  in  traverses  by  Marshal  Wade. 
It  was  of  all  places  that  where  an  ad- 
vancing army  could  most  surely  be  de- 
stroyed by  an  enemy,  even  greatly  inferior 
in  numbers,  if  they  knew  how  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  ground.  At  Dalnacardoch, 
Cope  received  the  intelligence  that  on  this 
very  hill  Charles  intended  to  welcome  his 
advent  to  the  Highlands ;  that  one  corps 
was  to  be  stationed  above,  another  in  the 
many  fit  places  of  ambush  below,  so  that  the 
royal  army  should  be  inclosed  on  both 
sides.  This  news  was  brought  by  an  officer 
in  the  king's  troops,  Captain  Sweetenham, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Ja- 
cobites, detained  to  hear  the  proclamation 
of  king  James,  and  then  discharged.  When 
he  left,  the  rebel  army  amounted  to  1,400. 
He  had  met  many  since  on  their  way  to 

i'oin  it,  and  was  informed  that  it  now  num- 
)ered  3,000  (an  exaggerated  statement), 
and  designed  to  meet  Sir  John  on  the 
heights  of  Corryarrich. 

This  information  was  sufficiently  alarm- 
ing; and  at  Dalwhinnie,  Cope  determined 
to  stop  and  call  a  council  of  war,  to  con- 
sider what  wafi  to  be  done  in  this  perplex- 
ing crisis.  The  wisdom  which  knows 
when  to  obey  the  spirit  of  a  commander 
by  disobeving  its  letter,  and  the  moral 
courage  wliicn  enables  men  to  retrace  steps 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  taken,  are 
not  given  to  all  men,  and  certainly  were 
not  to  Sir  John  Cope  and  his  officers. 
Their  orders  were  to  march  into  the  High- 
lands to  suppress  the  rebellion  against  his 
Majesty.  It  was  now  obvious  that  this 
object  could  be  better  accomplished  by 
returning  to  the  Lowland  frontier,  and 
equalljr  obvious  that  every  step  taken  by 
them  since  they  left  that  frontier  had  been 
to  the  detriment  of  his  Majesty's  cause ; 
yet  they  determined  to  go  on,  but,  instead 
of  proceeding  to  Fort  Augustus,  to  turn 
aside  -to^Inverness. '- -  ■'-  ■  ''■  •  •-"  '  '  ^  '^-  -  ;  ^'''  ;'•■' 
■  •  in  the  meantime  all  ^v'as  life,  hope,  ^ncl 
siJi!pit;iK'  the  cainp  of  tlie^  Cheyali«iv  Thef 
wfeife^jdined  dually  %  de^sWters  fVoiai  Sir 
John's  army,  who  brought  the  most  exact 


accounts  of  all  his  movements  and  diffi- 
culties. The  rebels  were  prepared,  as 
Cope  had  been  informed,  to  meet  him  on 
Corryarrich  ;  and  so  eager  was  Charles  for 
the  attack,  tliat,  on  putting  on  a  pair  of 
Highland  brogues  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th,  he  exclaimed, "  Before  I  throw  these 
off  I  shall  fight  with  General  Cope."  On 
receiving  the  news  of  Cope's  change  of 
movement,  a  council  of  war  was  called, 
and  the  question  of  "  Pursue  Cope,  or  ad- 
vance into  the  Lowlands?"  being  dis- 
cussed, it  was  determined  to  advance.  It 
was  a  bold  resolution,  but  in  a  desperate 
enterprise  like  that  of  Charles  Stuart, 
boldness  may  be  the  greatest  prudence. 
If  victory  is  to  be  gained,  the  onset  must 
be  rapid  and  fiery,  carrying  all  before  it 
ere  there  be  time  to  prepare  for  resistance. 

During  this  march,  and  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  war,  Charles  cheerfully 
shared  the  hardships  and  privations  of  his 
followers,  and  sought  by  every  means  to 
endear  himself  to  them.  He  bivouacked 
along  with  them  in  the  open  field,  wrapped 
in  his  plaid,  a  wisp  of  straw  his  pillow, 
and  the  cold  ground  his  bed.  In  the  day 
he  walked  by  their  side,  listening  to  their 
clan  legends  and  songs,  and  apparently 
entering  with  enthusiasm,  great  as  their 
own,  into  all  their  national  feelings.  On 
the  30th  of  August  he  reached  Blair,  and 
found  that  the  noble  proprietor,  the  Duke 
of  Athol,  had  fled  at  his  approach.  This 
nobleman  was  a  younger  brother  of  the 
Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  and  now  enjoyed 
the  estates  forfeited  by  his  brother's  trea- 
son. The  Duke  was  no  keen  partisan  of 
the  reigning  family — rather  the  reverse ; 
but  he  liked  to  keep  his  property,  and 
judged  it  best,  in  present  circumstances, 
to  be  out  of  the  way.  Accordingly  the 
Marquis  of  Tullibardine  found  it  easy  to 
make  good,  in  the  meantime,  his  claim  to 
his  father's  halls;  and  there  he  entertained 
his  Prince  and  co-patriots  for  two  days 
with  great  magnificence.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded onwards  to  Perth,  which  was,  of 
course,  obliged  to  receive  them  like  other 
places,  whether  agreeable  or  not.  The 
worthy  magistrates,  like  the  Duke  of  Athol, 
thought  proper  to  fly,  and  when  the  Prince 
arrived  they  were  nowhere  to  be  found. 

When  the  aspirant  to  the  crown  of  the 
three  kingdoms  entered  Perth,  his  purse 
contained  a  single  guinea  1  The  first  thing 
to  be  done,  then,  was  to  improve  the 
finances,  and  provide  the  sinews  of  \var ; 
so  the  "fair  city  '*  Was  taxed  to  the  amount 
of  £506.  Here,  and  on  his  way  thither, 
the  Chevalier's  ^arty  was  greatly  strength- 
ened |>^  the  tidhb'ence  of  a  considerable 
mtiube^  of  in^n  of  rank,  property,' and  in- 
fluence, amongst  the  most  noted  of  whom 
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were  Lord  Georffe  Murray  (a  brother  of 
the  Marquis  of  TuUibardiiie,  an  oflicer  of 
great  ability),  and  the  Duke  of  Pertli, 
so  called  by  the  Jacobites— his  grandfather, 
the  Earl  of  Perth,  having  received  the 
title  of  Duke  from  James  II.,  at  St.  Ger- 
raains.  Both  these  noblemen  were  im- 
mediately appointed  lieutenant-generals  of 
the  army. 

Eight  days  were  spent  in  Perth,  drilling 
into  some  sort  of  order  the  motley  crew 
who  had  joined  the  Pretender's  standard, 
and  providing  money  and  other  necessaries 
for  carrying  on  their  formidable  under- 
taking. It  is  related  that  in  Perth  Charles 
met  a  linendraper  from  London,  whom  he 
desired  "  to  inform  his  fellow-citizens  that 
he  expected  to  see  them  at  St.  James's  in 
the  course  of  two  months." 

On  the  nth  of  September  the  rebel  army 
left  Perth  on  their  march  to  the  Scottish 
capital,  taking  a  circuitous  route  to  avoid 
a  terry  which  they  had  not  the  means  to 
cross  ;  and  on  the  16th  they  encamped 
within  a  few  miles  of  Edinburgh. 

And  what  of  the  good  burghers  of  the 
ancient  city  all  this  time?  From  the  mo- 
ment they  heard  that  Sir  John  Cope  had 
marched  to  Inverness,  leaving  the  Low- 
lands at  the  mercy  of  the  Highland  force, 
their  alarm  had  been  great.  Two  regi- 
ments of  dragoons  were,  except  the  garri- 
sons of  the  fortresses,  the  whole  of  King 
George's  army  in  the  Lowlands  at  this 
time.  These  were  now  employed  to  cover 
the  capital,  which  had  besides  some  bodies 
of  local  defenders,  though  not  very  efficient 
ones.  The  town  guard  amounted  to  about 
120  men ;  the  trained  bands  to  1,000.  The 
former  had  been  soldiers,  but  were  noAV 
elderly  men ;  the  whole  right  of  the  latter 
to  the  military  name  consisted  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  uniform,  and  the  assembling 
on  certain  joyous  occasions  to  discharge  a 
set  of  old  firelocks.  It  is  true  the  opposing 
army  was  neither  well-disciplined  nor 
well-armed ;  but  the  Highlanders  were  ac- 
customed to  war,  and  of  reckless  courage, 
whereas  these  quiet  citizens  had  enjoyed 
the  fruits  of  peace  and  industry  long 
enough  to  feel  most  reluctant  to  expose 
their  precious  persons  to  the  fury  of  the 
kilted  mob. 

Besides  these  so-called  military  bodies, 
the  magistrates  obtained  permission  to 
raise  another  force,  to  be  designated  thd 
Edinburgh  Regiment.  On  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember, money  and  men  for  this  scheme 
were  called  for.  The  money  showered  in ; 
but,  alas !  for  the  men.  The  drum  beat 
long  and  loud,  but  few  were  disposed  to 
answer  the  summons.  At  length  200  men 
were  enlisted ;  then  a  body  of  volunteers 
was  formed,  numbering  400 ;  and  with  this 


force  the  citizens  awaited  in  fear  and 
trembling  for  the  arrival  of  the  terrible 
Highlanders.  In  fear  and  trembling,  but 
not  in  quiet.  The  town  was  distracted  by 
the  cries  of  different  parties  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  resistance.  Some  were  for  forti- 
fying the  city,  while  others  urged,  with 
justice,  that  such  a  scheme  was  imprac- 
ticable. Sir  John  Cope  had  in  the  mean- 
time sent  for  sliips  to  carry  his  troops, 
south,  and  great  hopes  were  entertained 
that  he  miglit  arrive  in  time  to  save  the 
capital. 

As,  however,  Charles  drew  nearer  and 
neai'er,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  Cope's 
approach,  the  alarm  of  the  inhabitants  be- 
came extreme.  It  was  resolved  that, 
instead  of  waiting  within  the  walls,  the 
town  guard,  the  Edinburgh  regiment,  and 
the  volunteers  should  join  tlie  dragoons, 
and  at  the  village  of  Corstorphine,  three 
miles  from  Edinburgh,  make  a  stand 
against  the  rebel  army.  On  Sunday,  the 
15th,  the  alarm — a  false  one — was  given 
that  the  Prince  was  approaching.  The 
people  were  then  assembled  at  publio 
worship ;  the  ministers  preached  with 
swords  at  their  sides ;  and  no  doubt  fancy 
suggested  sounds  of  the  wild  Highland 
war-cry — the  shrill  bagpipes  and  the  clash 
of  broadsword  and  target  mingled  in  the 
ears  of  the  people  with  the  words  of 
spiritual  instruction  addressed  to  them — 
when  lo !  a  strange  sound  startles  all.  It 
is  the  fire-bell,  the  understood  signal  for 
the  warrior  force  of  the  city  to  assemble. 
Instantly  the  churches  are  deserted,  and 
the  streets  crowded  with  an  anxious  mul- 
titude. The  volunteers  are  already  assem- 
bled in  the  Lawn-market,  and  soon  after 
Hamilton's  dragoons  rode  through  the 
streets  on  their  way  to  join  Gardiner's,  at 
Corstorphine.  They  bravely  clash  their 
swords,  and  the  streets  ring  with  huzzas. 
But,  alas!  for  the  courage  of  the  poor 
volunteers.  A  change  soon  comes  o'er  the 
spirit  of  their  dream.  Scarcely  have  the 
huzzas  died  away,  when  grim  death  seems 
to  stare  them  in  the  face.  Their  mothers, 
wives,  and  sisters  weep,  and  implore  them 
not  to  risk  lives  so  precious  to  them ;  their 
fathers  and  brothers  urge  that  their  en- 
gagement was  to  defend  the  city,  not  to 
march  out  of  it.  Captain  Drummond,  one 
of  the  most  zealous  of  their  officers,  seeing 
the  turn  afikirs  were  taking,  and  anxious 
to  stop  the  meditated  defection,  led  off  his 
company  to  the  West-port,  w4ience  they 
were  to  march  out  of  the  town.  Away 
they  set,  but  few  were  destined  to  follow 
their  captain  even  to  the  West-port. 
Lanes  opened  from  every  side,  inviting 
desertion ;  and  Prummoud's  company, 
growing  "  small  by  degi'ees  and  beautifully 
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less,"  had  nearly  vanished,  when  their 
leader  looked  round  for  them  on  reaching 
his  destination.  "  A  city  wag,"  says  Mr. 
Chambers,  "  afterwards  compared  their 
inarch  to  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  which 
at  one  place  is  a  majestic  river,  flowing 
through  fertile  fields,  but,  being  continually 
drawn  off  by  little  canals,  at  last  becomes 
^a  small  rivulet,  and  almost  ceases  to  be 
distinguishable  before  reaching  the  ocean." 
Of  course  the  idea  of  the  volunteers  going 
to  Corstorphine  was  abandoned,  and  a  de- 
tachment of  the  town  guard  and  Edin- 
burgh r  egimenti  wer  e  sent  to  support  the  dra- 
goons there. 

And  much  need,  as  the  event  proved, 
the  dragoons  had  for  support,  their  courage 
and  that  of  the  civic  soldiers  being  much 
alike.  A  few  pistol-shots,  from  a  small 
party  the  insurgents  had  sent  forward  to 
reconnoitre,  so  frightened  them,  that  they 
waited  to  see  no  more  of  their  opponents. 
Without  returning  a  shot,  they  wheeled 
about  and  fled.  "  Galloping,"  says  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  "  in  the  greatest  confusion 
round  the  base  of  the  Castle,  by  what  were 
called  the  Lang  Dykes,  they  pursued  their 
disorderly  course  along  the  fields  where 
the  new  town  is  now  built,  in  full  view  of 
the  city  and  its  inhabitants,  whose  fears 
were  reasonably  enough  raised  to  ex- 
tremity at  seeing  the  shameful  flight  of  the 
regular  soldiers,  whose  business  it  was  to 
fight — a  poor  example  to  those  who  were 
only  to  take  up  the  deadly  trade  as  ama- 
teurs. Even  at  Leith — to  which,  as  they 
had  last  encamped  there,  they  returned 
by  a  kind  of  instinct — those  recreant  horse- 
men could  only  be  halted  for  a  few 
minutes.  Ere  their  minds  had  recovered 
from  their  perturbation,  some  one  raised  a 
Cry  that  the  Highlanders  were  at  hand ; 
and  the  retreat  was  renewed.  They  halted 
a  second  time  near  Prestonpans  ;  but,  re- 
ceiving a  third  alarm  from  one  of  their 
own  men  falling  into  a  waste  coal-pit,  the 
race  was  renewed  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  the  dragoons  only  stopped  at 
Dunbar,  North  Berwick,  and  other  towns 
on  the  coast ;  none  of  them,  at  the  same 
time,  able  to  render  a  reason  why  they 
fled,  or  to  tell  by  whom  they  were  pur- 
sued." 

No  wonder  that,  after  this  exhibition  of 
cowardice  on  the  part  of  their  defenders, 
the  general  cry  of  the  inhabitants  should 
be  for  surrender.  The  danger  was  un- 
questionably great,  and  trickery  seems 
to  have  been  resorted  to  to  increase  the 
terror  of  the  people.  A  letter  had  been 
received  from  Charles,  demanding  entrance 
in  the  name  of  King  James ;  and,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,  it  is  related, 
that  *'  when  the  inhabitants  were  violently 


debating  in  the  New  Kirk  aisle,  a  gentle- 
man, whose  person  was  not  recognised  b}^ 
anyone,  made  up  to  the  West-bow  upon  a 
grey  horse,  and,  rushing  rapidly  along 
the  Lawn-market,  where  the  volunteers 
were  standing,  cried,  with  a  loud 
voice,  that  he  had  seen  the  Highlanders, 
and  they  were  16,000  strong.  Without 
stopping  to  be  questioned,  he  was  out  of 
sight  in  a  moment ;  but  the  impression  he 
made  on  the  faint-hearted  volunteers  was 
decisive.  Four  companies  immediatelj^ 
marched  up  to  the  Castle-hill,  and  surren- 
dered their  arms  to  General  Guest,  from 
whom  they  had  received  them,  and  their 
example  was  speedily  followed  by  all  the 
difi'erent  bodies  of  militia  that  had  been 
supplied  with  arms  from  the  Castle 
magazine.  When  this  .transaction  was 
completed,  Edinburgh  might  be  said 
to  have  virtually  resigned  all  hope  of 
defence,  though  the  trained  bands  still 
continued  upon  the  walls,  with  their  rusty 
firelocks  in  their  hands,  and  the  gates  were 
still  barricaded." 

The  magistrates,  in  this  difficulty,  sent 
for  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  and 
found,  to  their  great  consternation,  that 
they  had  fled.  Running  away  seemed 
quite  the  fashion  among  all  ranks,  from 
dukes  and  magistrates  down  to  private 
dragoons  and  citizen  soldiers.  Between 
the  right  of  King  George  and  the  right  of 
King  James,  they  w^ere  certainly  placed  in 
an  awkward  dilemma ;  and,  probably 
esteeming  prudence  to  be  the  better  part 
of  valour,  the^'^  resolved  to  cut  the  knot  of 
their  difficulty — how  to  act — by  not  acting 
at  all. 

To  Charles's  letter  the  authorities  replied 
by  sending  first  one  deputation,  and  then 
another,  entreating-  time  for  deliberation. 
The  Prince,  equally  aware  with  them- 
selves of  the  value  of  hours,  reiterated  his 
summons  to  surrender  at  once,  promising 
in  that  case  protection  to  the  town. 
Meanwhile  he  determined  that  night  it 
should  be  his  by  force  or  stratagem,  if  not 
by  capitulation;  and  accordingly  900  picked 
men  were  despatched,  under  the  command 
of  Lochiel  and  some  other  officers.  Ap- 
proaching the  walls,  they  endeavoured  to 
procure  entrance  by  stratagem.  Concealed 
by  the  darkness,  tney  planted  themselves 
in  small  parties  near  one  of  the  gates,  and 
sent  forward  a  man,  disguised  as  a  servant 
of  an  officer  of  dragoons,  to  request  en- 
trance. He  was  answered  from  within  by 
a  threat  of  being  shot  if  he  did  not  with- 
draw immediately.  Thus  disconcerted, 
the  insurgents  were  about  to  retire,  when, 
to  their  surprise,  the  gate  opened,  and,  to 
the  still  greater  surprise  of  the  keepers,  a 
party  of  Highlanders  in  an  instant  placed 
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■■  themselves  within.  This  ill-timed  open- 
IB  i»g  of  the  gate  was  to  give  egress  to  the 
IB  hackney-coacli  wliich  had  carried  the  last 
II  deputation  to  Charles,  and  which,  having 
IP  returned  and  set  down  the  gentlemen,  was 
now  proceeding  to  its  own  quarters  out- 
side the  walls,  to  permit  which  the  gate^ 
contrary  to  orders,  was  opened. 

That  day  Cliarles  entered  the  ancient 
Metropolis  of  his  fathers.  It  was  a  scene 
to  touch  every  heart,  wliatever  its  political 
predilections.  He  seemed  to  come  not  as 
an  enemy,  but  as  an  honoured  and  wel- 
come Sovereign.  No  sound  but  that  of 
acclamation  greeted  his  ear.  Various, 
indeed,  were  the  emotions  of  the  immense 
concourse,  who  looked  on ;  but  no  one  ven- 
tured to  express  other  than  friendly  feel- 
ings. Tlie  delight  of  the  Jacobites  was 
boundless,  and  there  was  much  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  young  hero  to  excite 
sympathy    in    the  heart  of   a  generous- 
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minded  enemy.  To-day  triumphant,  who 
could  tell  but  in  a  few  days  or  weeks  he 
might  be  called  to  pay  with  his  life  the 
penalty  of  his  ambition.  Perhaps  his 
own  thoughts  turntliat  way,  for  no  elation 
appears  in  liis  bearing,  and,  even  at  this 
proud  moment,  his  countenance  retains 
its  habitual  pcnsiveness.  Home,  a  specta- 
tor of  the  scene,  tells  us  tiiat  "  the 
Jacobites  were  charmed  with  the  appear- 
ance of  Charles,  and  compared  iiim  to 
Robert  the  Bruce,  whom  tliey  said  he 
resembled  in  his  figure,  as  in  his  features. 
The  Whigs  looked  upon  him  with  other 
eyes.  They  observed  that  even  in  that 
triumphant  hour,  when  he  was  about  to 
enter  the  palace  of  his  fathers,  the  air  of 
his  countenance  was  languid  and  melan- 
choly— that  he  looked  like  a  gentleman 
and  a  man  of  fashion,  but  not  like  a  hero 
and  a  conqueror." 


THE  SOOTHSAYEli  AND  THE  MUSICAL  PERFORMERS. 


An  exceedingly  ingenious  automaton  was  seen  several  years  ago  by  the  writer. 
It  was  one  of  the  many  remarkable  specimens  of  M.  Maillardet's  extraordinary 
skill.  A  tower  appeared,  in  the  upper  part  of  which,  was  a  circle,  suggesting  to 
the  spectator  the  idea  of  a  covered  dial-plate.  As  he  stood  before  it,  a  little  figure 
of  a  soothsayer  was  observed  seated  on  one  side,  liaving  in  his  left  hand  a  book,  on 
the  perusal  of  which  he  seemed  to  be  intent,  and  in  his  right,  a  wand.  The 
automatic  figure  was  not  many  inches  high. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  a  drawer  appeared  open,  into  which  the  visitor 
was  at  liberty  to  put  a  question  inscribed  on  the  enamelled  face  of  an  oval  medallion, 
selecting  one  at  pleasure  from  a  number  on  the  table,  and  having  done  so,  the 
drawer  was  to  be  closed.  Directly  this  was  pushed  in,  the  soothsayer  rose  from 
his  seat,  and  carefully  conning  his  mystic  volume,  struck  with  his  wand  the  circle 
above,  when  instantly  two  folding  doors  opened,  and  exhibited  on  the  inner  surface 
the  answer.  Thus,  to  the  question  :  *'  What  is  it  that  last  deserts  mankind  ?" 
the  answer  was,  *'IIope."  To  the  query  "Are  there  any  women  in  heaven?" 
the  answer  was,  **  There  could  be  no  heaven  without  them."  And  so  in  the 
course  of  an  hour,  about  fifty  responses  might  be  given,  varying,  of  course,  in  their 
quality,  to  meet  the  diverse  tastes  of  the  visitors,  but  each  response  according  with 
the  interrogation. 

It  was  a  frequent  experiment  to  shut  the  drawer  without  first  putting  in  a  medal- 
lion, or  to  put  in  a  blank  medallion.  At  such  times  the  soothsayer  would  rise 
and  consult  his  book,  but,  shaking  his  head,  he  would  resume  his  seat,  the  folding- 
doors  remaining  shut,  and  the  drawer  being  thrown  out  just  as  it  was.  If  two 
medallions  were  put  in  the  drawer  together,  the  answer  given  was  to  the  one 
placed  lowest.  Some  medallions  bore  a  question  on  each  side,  and  they  were  both 
answered  in  succession'  with  the  same  certainty.  These  varied  movements  could 
not  fail  to  excite  astonishment  and  admiration ;  the  inventor  declared  that  the 
automaton  proceeded  entirely  on  mechanical  principles,  and  he  sometimes  ex* 
pressed  his  surprise  that  the  enigma  it  presented  was  not  readily  solved.  Still, 
of  the  thousands  that  witnessed  the  feats  of  his  soothsayer,  the  number  must 
have  been  extremely  small  of  those  who  could  form  any  idea  of  the  means  by  which 
they  were  produced. 

The  secret  of  the  inventor  was,  however,  discovered  by  Mr.  Brockedon,  who 
communicated  it  to  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  who  is  entitled  for  it  to  the  credit  of 
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no  little  ingenuity.  On  examining  the  edge  of  the  medallions,  he  discovered  in  all 
of  them,  except  those  which  were  blank,  a  small  hole  almost  concealed  by  the 
milling.  Mr.  Brockedon  was  thus  led  to  examine  the  receptacle  for  the  medal- 
lions in  the  drawer,  and  he  observed  the  edge  of  a  pin  flush  with  the  edge  of  the 
receptacle,  whence  the  pin  was  protruded  by  the  machine  into  the  holes  in  the 
medallion,  the  depth  of  the  hole  regulating  the  ansxoer.  In  order  to  prove  this,  Mr. 
Brockedon  cut  a  slip  from  a  cedar  pencil  small  enough  to  enter  easily  the  holes 
in  the  medallion,  if  he  found  them  to  be  of  different  depths.  As  the  blank  medal- 
lions had  no  hole,  and  produced  only  a  shake  of  the  soothsayer's  head,  Mr.  Brocke- 
don took  a  medallion  with  a  question,  and  having  plugged  the  hole  with  a  bit  of 
cedar,  he  cut  it  flush,  and  having  placed  it  in  the  drawer,  the  soothsayer  shook  his 
head,  and  thus  bore  testimony,  as  Sir  David  Brewster  says,  to  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Brockedon' s  discovery. 

We  shall  conclude  the  present  paper  with  an  account  of  two  remarkable  musical 
automata. 

M.  Vaucanson  constructed  a  mechanical  performer  on  the  pipe  and  tabor.  It 
was  fixed,  like  the  flute-player  described  in  the  last  paper  on  the  present  subject, 
on  a  pedestal,  attired  in  the  dress  of  a  dancing  shepherd,  and  was  capable  of  playing 
about  twenty  airs,  minuets,  regadoons,  and  country  dances. 

In  constructing  this  figure,  M.  Vaucanson  made  some  discoveries  that  he  little 
anticipated,  and  amongst  them,  that  this  kind  of  flute  is  one  of  the  most  fatiguing 
instruments  to  the  lungs  of  the  performer.  In  order  to  produce  the  highest  note 
of  the  instrument,  the  muscles  of  the  chest  of  a  living  performer  must  make  an 
cflbrt  equal  to  fifty-six  pounds,  for  such  was  the  weight  with  which  M.  Vaucanson 
found  it  necessary  to  load  the  pair  of  bellows  which  supplied  the  air  for  this  tone 
in  his  machine.  For  the  lowest  tone  a  single  ounce  sufficed,  whence  may  be 
deduced  the  variety  of  the  intermediate  proportions  of  wind  that  were  necessary  in 
going  over  the  scale  of  the  flageolet.  Very  different  proportions  of  wind  too,  were 
necessary  even  for  producing  the  same  note,  according  as  it  comes  in  succession  to 
one  or  another  part  of  the  scale.  M.  Vaucanson  was  astonished  to  find  this  instru- 
ment demanding  so  great  a  number  of  combinations,  and  more  than  once  he  was 
ready  to  abandon  it  in  despair ;  but  patience  and  the  resources  of  his  ingenuity 
enabled  him  at  length  to  surmount  every  difficulty.  The  androides  thus  con- 
structed is  said  to  have  excelled  the  most  esteemed  performers  on  the  pipe  and 
tabor.  None  of  these  are  able  to  give  the  requisite  articulations  to  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  notes  through  a  whole  measure,  and  generally  slur  one-half  of  them ; 
but  the  machine  played  complete  airs,  with  articulations  of  the  tongue  at  every 
note. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  flageolet  occupies  but  one  hand,  the  figure  holds  in 
the  other  a  stick  with  which  he  beats  his  tabor,  or  tambourine,  so  as  to  make  a 
pleasing  accompaniment  to  the  air  he  plays.  Sometimes  his  strokes  are  single, 
at  others  they  are  double,  and  sometimes  they  produce  a  continued  rolling,  a  kind 
of  motion  by  no  means  easy  to  accomplish  by  machinery.  In  a  word,  the 
mechanical  pipe  and  tabor  player,  though  perhaps  less  generally  admired  than  the 
mechanical  performer  on  the  flute,  is  still  an  effort  of  ingenuity  of  the  highest 
order,  and  worthy  of  the  extraordinary  reputation  acquired  by  its  most  ingenious 
a.id  persevering  constructor. 

The  latest  automatic  musician  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  one  constructed 
by  Maelzel,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  credit  of  several  inventions.  One  of  these  is  the 
metronome,  or  time-beating  instrument,  designed  to  aid  pupils  in  learning  the  piano- 
forte. Another  is  the  arrangement  of  many  musical  instruments  so  as  to  produce 
a  kind  of  orchestral  effect.  In  one,  which  M.  Maelzel  exhibited  at  Vienna,  pieces 
of  Turkish  music  were  produced,  as  if  played  by  a  band  of  flutes,  pipes,  cymbols, 
triangle,  double  drum,  and  four  trumpets.  The  trumpet  sound  is  said  to  have 
been  admirable.  It  was  produced  from  real  trumpets,  blown  by  a  blast  of  air 
within  the  machine.  A  double  bellows  furnished  the  wind,  and  a  \yheel,  acted  on 
by  a  weight,   set  the  whole  in  motion.    Inferior  imitations  of  this  machine  are 
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sometimes  seen  in  the  streets  of  London.     Each  one  is  a  kind  of  hand-organ,  with 
a.  feeble  resemblance  of  two  or  three  other  instruments. 

But  to  describe  his  chief  work  :  M.  Maelzel  led  forth  from  a  tent  a  fine  manly- 
looking  martial  figure  in  the  uniform  of  a  trumpeter  of  the  Austrian  dragoons. 
After  the  figure  had  been  pressed  on  the  left  shoulder,  it  played  not  only  the 
Austrian  cavalry  march,  and  all  the  signals  for  the  mana^uvres  of  the  army,  but 
also  a  march,  and  an  allegro  by  Weigh.  After  this,  the  dress  of  the  figure  was 
completely  changed  into  that  of  a  French  trumpeter  of  the  guard.  It  thus  began 
to  play  the  French  cavalry  march,  also  all  the  signals  of  the  French  cavalry 
manoeuvres,  as  well  as  a  march  by  Dussek,  and  an  allegro  by  Pleyel.  The  sound 
of  the  trumpet  is  said  to  have  been  pure,  and  more  agreeable  than  even  the  ablest 
musician  could  produce  from  that  instrument,  because  the  human  breath  gives 
the  inside  of  the  trumpet  a  moisture  which  is  prejudicial  to  the  purity  of  the 
tone. 

Matthew  Marvel. 


TRUSTING  TO  OURSELVES. 


There  is  a  duty  of  an  important  nature 
'which  we  have  to  perform  towards  so- 
cietj' :  and  that  is,  we  must  trust  to  our- 
selves. We  have  each  been  endowed  %ith 
reason  to  guide  us,  and  hands  to  work; 
•why,  then,  unless  prostrated  with  bodily 
disease,  or  some  other  infirmity,  should  we 
think  of  leaning  upon  others  for  support 
or  assistance  ?  It  would  not  be  desirable 
to  see  men  shut  up  their  hearts  against 
each  other,  and  each  stand  in  the  panoply 
of  his  own  resolutions,  determined  against 
every  friendly  appeal  whatsoever.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  be  not  altogether  a 
churl,  and  j'^et  to  take  care  lest  we  be 
tempted  into  an  exertion  of  benevolence 
dangerous  to  ourselves,  while  it  is  of  little 
advantage  to  our  friends.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  many  ties  which  connect  a  man 
"with  society,  he  nevertheless  bears  largely 
imprinted  on  his  forehead  the  original 
doom,  that .  he  must  chiefly  be  dependent 
on  his  own  labour  for  subsistence.  It  is 
found  by  all  men  of  experience  that,  in  so 
far  as  one  trusts  to  his  own  exertions 
solely,  he  will  be  apt  to  flourish ;  and  in  so 
far  as  he  leans  and  depends  upon  others  he 
will  be  the  reverse.  But  there  are  many 
who  do  not  recognise  this  principle.  They 
trust  only  partially  to  themselves,  and  are 
ahvays  poking  about  after  large  favours 
from  friends.  We  find  them  asking  lj>ans 
of  money,  asking  others  to  be  surety  for 
them,  asking  acquaintances  to  interfere  to 
get  places  for  them.  If  they  ask  for 
nothing  else,  they  intrude  upon  their 
friends  to  seek  advice.  Neither  physically 
nor  morally  do  they  seem  able  to  exert 
themselves  for  their  own  behoof.  This  is 
so  contemptible  a  mode  of  living,  that  it 
cannot  be  too  leverely  reprehended. 
Those  who  depend  on  others  can  never 


succeed  in  life.  In  whatever  manner  they 
may  be  assisted,  they  can  never  become 
from  rank  men  in  society.  We  would 
earnestly  impress  upon  the  young  the  pro- 
priety of  depending  as  little  as  possible 
upon  prospects  of  advantages  from  others, 
all  of  whom  have  enough  to  do  for  them- 
selves. It  is  obviously  the  duty  of  every 
one  to  think  and  act  for  himself,  as  soon 
as  he  attains  manhood,  and  neither  be  bur- 
densome on  relatives  nor  troublesome  to 
acquaintances.  The  acceptance  of  a 
trifling  favour  from  an  acquaintance 
always  lays  us  under  an  obligation  which 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  remove.  If  the 
acquaintance  ever  needs  similar  favours 
we  feel  bound  to  grant  them,  and  perhaps 
he  estimates  the  original  favour  so  highly, 
that  he  thinks  we  cannot  do  enougli  to 
serve  him.  In  tliis  way  hundreds  of  men 
are  ruined.  We  should  say,  accept  no 
favours,  except  upon  a  principle  of  common 
courtesy.  If  you  employ  any  one  to  exe- 
cute a  piece  of  work,  take  care  to  pay 
him  faithfully  and  promptly,  and  lie 
under  no  obligation  to  him,  otherwise 
you  may  be  called  upon,  when  you  least 
expeot  it,  to  make  payment  an  hundred- 
fold. Be  liberal,  aifable,  and  kind:  but 
knowing  that  you  cannot  do  more  injury 
to  society  than  bj''  greatlj'^  injuring  your- 
self, exercise  a  just  caution  in  giving  way 
to  the  solicitations  of  your  friends.  Never 
be  too  ready  to  convince  yourself  that  it  is 
right  to  involve  yourself  largely,  in  order 
to  help  any  person  into  a  particular  station 
in  society;  rather  let  him  begin  at  the 
bottom,  and  he  will  be  all  the  better  fitted 
for  his  place  when  he  reaches  it,  by  having 
fought  his  way  up  through  the  lower 
stages. 
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,      LONGFELLOW  AND  HIS  POEMS. 


No  American  poet,  not  even  excepting  Mrs.  Sigourncy  and  Willis,  Emerson  and 
Bryant,  who  have  each  their  peculiar  and  admiring  school  of  adherents,  has  taken 
such  deep  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  English  as  Professor  Longfellow.  Yet  his 
writings  are  not  unfrequently  complained  of  as  being  deficient  in  imagination,  nn- 
poetical,  and  even  unreadable  ;  and  in  this  respect  his  fate  resembles  that  of  his 
predecessor,  Wordsworth,  who,  to  the  last,  was  either  vehemently  applauded,  or 
scornfully  ridiculed.  But  the  earnestness  of  purpose,  the  broad  genial  sympathy, 
and  manly  energy  breathing  forth  in  every  page  of  Longfellow's  works,  appeal  so 
forcibly  and  so  lovingly  to  our  consciences  and  our  affections,  that  his  admirers  far 
outnumber  his  detractors. 

Professor  Longfellow  was  born  on  the  27th  of  Eebruary,  1807,  in  the  city  of 
Portland,  in  the  United  States.  Of  his  early  days  little  seems  to  be  known  in  this 
country ;  but  a  brief  notice  affixed  to  one  of  the  cheap  editions  of  his  '*  Voices  of 
the  Night,"  and  which  was  written  by  Professor  Griswold,  a  brother  poet,  tells  us 
that  he  was  entered  a  student  at  Bowdoin  College  when  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
took  a  bachelor's  degree  at  the  same  seminary  in  1825.  Li  the  year  after  this  step 
had  been  attained,  he  first  visited  those  classical  shores  of  the  Old  World  from 
which  he  was  destined  to  learn  so  much ;  and  after  travelling  through  Prance, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany,  he  spent  some  months  in  studying  at  Gottingen  ;  and 
crossing  England  on  his  way  back  to  America,  he  reached  home  in  1829.  Not 
long  afterwards  he  was  nominated  to  the  Professorship  of  Modern  Languages  in 
Bowdoin  College,  and  two  years  later  was  united  in  marriage  to  his  first  wife.  But 
this  event  did  not  extinguish  his  fondness  for  travelling  ;  and  being  again  seized 
with  a  longing  desire  to  re-visit  the  romantic  ground  of  Europe,  he  left  his  native 
country  with  the  determination  of  more  accurately  studying  the  literature  of  the 
northern  nations,  whose  primaeval  simplicity  and  intelligence  appear  to  have  exer- 
cised a  powerful  influence  over  his  imagination.  The  succeeding  summer  passed 
away  very  pleasantly  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  the  two  following^  seasons  being 
chiefly  spent  in  Germany ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  Heidelberg,  he  sustained  a 
severe  bereavement  in  the  sudden  death  of  his  wife.  This  great  loss,  deeply  as  it 
was  felt,  did  not  prevent  him  conCinuing  his  journey,  and  six  months  more  glided 
by  in  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol.  Agam  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and 
resumed  his  duties  of  professor  of  the  French  and  Spanish  languages,  only  he  was 
now  appointed  to  hold  this  situation  in  Harvard  College. 

No  mention  is  made,  in  the  little  memoir  above  alluded  to,  of  the  length  of  time 
which  elapsed  between  the  loss  of  his  first  wife  and  the  commencement  of  his 
attachment  to  his  present  one;  but  it  is  pretty  generally  believed  that  the  second 
object  of  his  love  was  the  young  English  lady  whom  he  made  known  to  the  readers 
of  '*  Hyperion  "  under  the  name  of  Mary  Ashburton.  He  met  her  on  the  European 
continent,  and  it  is  currently  reported  that  her  refusal  of  his  offer,  which  is  so 
touchingly  recorded  in  his  principal  prose  work,  was  followed  by  a  probation, 
lasting,  like  that  of  the  patriarch,  for  seven  years,  after  which  the  lady  relented, 
and  was  married  to  him.  The  most  affectionate  men,  and  those  who  have  lost  the 
loveliest  of  wives,  are  generally  those  whom  we  oftenest  see  take  this  step,  as  if 
unable  to  support  the  desolation  of  their  solitary  existence,  after  having  once 
known  the  bliss  of  heart  and  soul  communion  in  wedded  life. 

Of  Longfellow's  prose  works — '*  Outre-Mer,"  "Hyperion,"  and  "  Kavanagh" — 
it  is  not  here  our  province  to  speak,  further  than  to  remark,  that  both  the  two  last 
possess  many  beautiful  passages,  which  could  only  have  been  wiitten  by  a  true 
poet;  and  *' Hyperion,"  in  particular,  contains  many  expressions  of  that  heart- 
felt sympathy  with  some  of  our  bitterest,  yet  often  most  secret,  trials,  which  so 
endear  their  author  to  his  readers.  Next  to  the  intuitive  perception  which  enables 
him  to  penetrate  thus  closely  into  the  under- current  of  every- day  troubles,  the 
faculty  which  causes  his  teaching  to  come  so  peculiarly  home  to  men's  bosoms  isf 
h^^  frank  admittance  that  our  sadness,  even  when  apparently  unaccountable,  is 
often  not  the  less  real.     He  never  attempts  to  conquer  trial  by  denying,  as  so 
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many  others  do,  its  existence ;  but  he  meets  sorrow,  from  whatever  cause,  bravely, 
feels  for  and  with  the  suflfercr,  and  then,  gently  explaining  the  necessity  of  every- 
one's passing  through  an  appointed  baptism  of  trouble,  for  wise  and  good  pur- 
poses, he  shows  men  how  to  endure  patiently  and  hopefully  to  the  end.  We  havo 
heard  it  said  that  Longfellow's  writings  are  morbid  in  their  tendency  ;  but  they 
can  be  little  understood  by  those  who  so  think.  His  constant  motto,  as  he  him- 
self tells  us,  is  contained  in  the  following  verse  of  that  sweet  Psalm  of  Life  which 
has  aided  so  many  struggling,  bewildered  minds  : — 

**  Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate  ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait." 

More  than  one  or  two  instances  have  we  known  where  this  poem  has  effectually 
raised  a  long-drooping  heart,  and,  like  the  pole-star  to  benighted  travellers,  has 
afforded  a  far-sighted  vision,  which  has  enabled  the  weary  pilgrim  to  discern  the 
true  end  and  aim  of  his  existence,  and  given  him  faith  so 

*'  To  act  that  each  to-morrow 
Finds  him  farther  than  to-day." 

A^nother  class,  besides  the  desponding,  who  derive  peculiar  enjoyment  from  the 
American  professor's  lyrics,  are  the  overwrought  student,  the  worn-out  editor,  and 
the  numerous  circle  of  patient  workers  of  every  class,  who,  wearied  by  labour  and 
excitement,  and  too  much  fatigued  to  enter  into  the  sublime  thoughts  of  the 
greatest  minds,  exclaim  with  the  poet ; — 

**  Not  from  the  grand  old  masters — 
Not  from  the  bards  sublime, 
Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 
Through  the  corridors  of  time  ;  " 
—but 

"  Head  from  some  humbler  poet, 

Whose  songs  gushed  from  his  heart, 
As  showers  from  the  clouds  of  summer, 
Or  tears  from  the  eyelids  start. 
*  *  *  * 

"  Such  songs  have  power  to  quiet 

The  restless  pulse  of  care, 

And  come  like  the  benediction 

That  follows  after  prayer." 

And  Longfellow's  soothing  melodies  are  indeed  like  the  refreshment  of  soft 
nusic  to  these  tired  denizens  of  earth.  jBut  none  love  him  better  than  children, 
who  know  not  the  meaning  of  mental  weariness,  and  who  rejoice  in  drinking  from 
his  fresh  gushing  waters,  and  revel  in  fancying  how  kind  a  friend  he  must  be  to 
the  young  and  joyous-hearted.  And  so  they  would  find  him ;  for  he  is  a  true 
friend  to  his  fellow- creatures,  and  that  to  an  extent  not  commonly  witnessed  in  one 
so  truly  a  poet. 

Longfellow's  first  metrical  attempts  were  written  when  he  was  an  under- 
graduate, and  made  their  appearance  in  the  United  States  Literary  Gazette  ;  the 
**  Voices  of  the  Night,"  and  the  play  of  *'The  Spanish  Student,"  forming  his 
introduction  to  the  English  public.  This  pretty  little  drama,  without  producing 
any  vivid  impression  on  the  reader,  charms  him  insensibly  by  the  truthfulness  of 
its  Spanish  accompaniments,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  heroine  Preciosa's  character. 
A  peculiarly  characteristic  passage  of  our  author  occurs  in  Victorian's  efforts  to 
comfort  her,  when  they  meet  after  a  separation  occasioned  by  false  reports  to  his 
betrothed's  disadvantage,  and  when  he  entreats  her  thus — 

*'  Oh  let  thy  weary  heart 
Lean  upon  mine,  and  it  shall  faint  no  more, 
Nor  thirst,  nor  hunger ;  but  be  comforted 
And  filled  with  my  affection." 

But  pleasantly  as  this  drama  is  composed,  its  delicate  imagery  reminding  one  of 
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**  Kavanagh,"  it  will  probably  never  add  much  to  his  reputation  ;  and  passing  by 
his  first  minor  poems,  which  are  too  well  known  to  need  further  comment,  we  must 
turn  to  his  noblest  production,  either  in  prose  or  verse, — **  Evangeline.**  Un- 
fortunately for  the  fame  of  its  gifted  writer,  the  rough  measure  sounding  positively 
barbarous  to  most  English  readers,  deters  many  from  attempting  its  perusal,  and 
some  from  admiring  it  even  when  they  have  been  induced  to  wade  through  it. 
To  others,  again,  the  exquisite  gracefulness  of  the  poem  so  reconciles  them  to  the 
uncouth  metre,  they  would  not  alter  it  if  they  could,  and  to  most  its  merits 
outweigh  any  merely  extraneous  and  slight  defects  of  construction.  The  first  part 
opens  with  two  or  three  hundred  lines,  resembling  a  strain  of  the  sweetest  music, 
and  you  seem  to  be  transported  by  their  perusal  into  a  patriarchical  world,  where 
only  the  finest  feelings  and  the  most  genuine  simplicity  can  find  entrance.  The 
sunny  beauty  of  this  portion  of  the  poem  appears  to  radiate  round  the  heroine  like 
a  halo,  and  is  in  vivid  contrast  with  the  picture  of  the  lowering  storm  of  English 
oppression  which  quickly  succeeds  this  tranquil  happiness,  and  which,  overwhelm- 
ing the  Acadian  village  like  an  Alpine  avalanche,  finally  obliges  the  wretched 
inhabitants  to  embark  in  ships,  which  bear  them  far  away  over  the  blue  waters  to 
a  new  and  distant  settlement.  Yet  throughout  these  stormy  scenes,  the  same 
manly  tone  of  cheerful  resignation  to  the  Divine  Will  runs  throughout ;  which,  as 
it  is  an  all-pervading  principle  in  the  poet's  mind,  so,  resembling  a  silken  clue  to 
some  fair  palace  through  the  bewildering  labyrinth  of  life's  perplexities,  it  is  the 
key  to  all  his  writings.  Houseless  and  homeless,  the  Acadian  warriors  often  find 
themselves,  when  landed  in  Massachusets  Bay,  separated  from  those  they  best 
loved ;  and  such  is  the  untoward  fate  of  Evangeline  and  her  lover  Gabriel.  Lovely, 
indeed,  are  the  exquisite  descriptions  of  lake,  mountain,  and  forest  scenery,  which 
the  former  is  obliged  to  traverse  in  search  of  her  betrothed ;  and  still  more  lovely 
the  poet's  history  of  her  feelings,  alternating,  exalted  and  depressed,  by  hope  and 
disappointment,  but  which  are  finally  so  purified,  by  trial,  that  she  is  enabled  to 
look  up  to  her  God  with  a  smile,  and  to  say,  from  the  innermost  depths  of  her 
soul,  "Father,  not  my  will,  but  Thine,  be  done."  The  end  of  the  poem  is 
touchingly  melancholy,  when  the  two,  so  long  separated,  meet  in  the  Hospital  of 
a  gr«at  city,  and  Evangeline,  when  tending  the  sick,  discovers  Gabriel  on  his  death- 
bed, who  just  lives  to  recognise  and  bless  her,  and  then  goes  before  her  to  the 
Heavenly  mansions  of  the  blest.  The  previous  pursuit  is,  perhaps,  needlessly  and 
too  painfully  prolonged  ;  yet  you  close  the  book  with  no  desponding  feelings,  but 
an  assui'ed  conviction  that  Evangeline  will  ere  long  rejoin  her  beloved  in  a  world 
where  there  is  no  more  pain  to  be  endured,  no  more  partings  to  be  undergone. — 
We  believe  that  it  was  Ebenezer  JBJUiott,  the  Corn-law  rhymer,  who  not  long  before 
his  own  departure,  speculated  on  the  delight  with  which  one  of  his  friends,  who 
had  recently  died,  would  read  **  Evangeline"  in  preference  to  Homer.  Such  praise 
is  worth  much,  and  is  fitting  incense  to  be  offered  on  the  highly-favoured  shrine  of 
Parnassus  by  one  great  poet  to  another. 

In  all  Longfellow's  poems  his  intense  love  of  Nature  is  vividly  portrayed  ;  and 
he  woos  her  as  one  who  knows  that  she  **  speaks  only  to  listeners  ;"  neither  is  this 
qualification  found  wanting  in  his  seaside  and  fireside  verses,  a  collection  of  which 
quickly  appeared  in  this  country  after  the  publication  of  "  Evangeline."  They 
contain,  indeed,  many  beautiful  pieces,  but  are,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  inferior  to 
his  other  works.  Their  appearance  was  followed  in  this  coimtry  by  **  Kavanagh,** 
the  last  of  his  productions  which  has  crossed  the  Atlantic.  But  not  in  vain  has  ho 
laboured  to  teach 

"  That  affection  never  is  wasted ; 
If  it  enrich  not  the  heart  of  another,  its  waters  returning  ^ 
Back  to  their  springs,  like  the  rain,  shall  fill  them  full  of  refreshment ; 
Patience  !  Accomplish  thy  labour ;  accomplish  thy  woirk  of  affection  ! 
Sorrow  and  silence  are  strong,  and  patient  endurance  is  godlike  ; 
Purified,  strengthened,  perfected,  and  rendered  more  worthy  of  heav'n." 

Such  teachings  sink  deep  into  tried  hearts,  who  sometimes,  in  this  bustling  world, 
are  liable  to  feel  as  if  no  one  had  leisure  to  extend  them  a  helping  hand — no  one 


time  to  let  them  weep  on  their  bosom,  or  to  comfort  them  ^v'ith  healing  counsel* 
To  such,  Longfellow  is  like  a  welcome  angel,  who  has  drawn  high,  and  having 
rescued  them  from  the  slough  of  despondency,  sends  them  on  their  way,  having 
"satisfied  the  longing  soul,  and  filled  the  hungry  soul  with  goodness," 
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THE  SIA-FAIL;  OH,  STONE  OF  DESTINY. 


As  many  of  our  readers  have  visited  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  as,  during  the  Indus- 
trial Exhibition,  many  more  will  visit  that 
venerable  pile,  one  article  of  great  curi- 
osity will  no  doubt  be  pointed  out  to  them, 
namely,  the  Coronation  Chair  of  our  British 
monarchs.  Beneath  that  chair  they  will 
see  a  great,  rough-looking  stone.  That 
stone  is  the  Sia-Fail,  or  Stone  of  Destiny  ; 
and  a  few  particulars  respecting  it  may  prove 
interesting.  Tradition  identifies  this  stone 
with  the  pillar  on  which  the  patriarch  Jacob 
reposed  his  head  when  night  overtook  him 
as  he  was  journeying  towards  Padan-aram, 
and,  lying  down,  he  dreamed,  **  and  behold 
a  ladder  set  upon  the  earth,  and  the  top  of 
it  reached  to  heaven  ;  and  behold  the  angels 
of  God  ascending  and  descending  on  it." 
"And  Jacob  rose  up  early  in  the  morning, 
and  took  the  stone  that  he  had  put  for  his 
pillow,  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar,  and  poured 
oil  upon  the  top  of  it.  And  he  called  the 
name  of  that  place  *  Bethel.'  "  After  many 
years  had  passed,  this  stone  was  carried  by 
the  Hebrews  into  Egypt,  and  there  it  became 
the  property  of  Gathelus,  the  husband  of 
Scota,  daughter  to  King  Pharaoh.  Both 
Gathelus  and  his  wife  respected  Moses,  and 
heard  with  fear,  though  they  remained  hea- 
thens, the  words  which  the  Lord  com- 
manded him  to  speak.  Accordingly,  when 
the  Children  of  Israel  gathered  their  cattle 
and  all  that  they  had  in  the  field  into  their 
houses,  because  of  the  "very  grievous  hail," 
which  the  Lord  declared  he  would  rain  upon 
the  Land  of  Egypt,  they  also  caused  their 
servants  and  their  cattle  to  flee  to  the 
houses  for  refuge,  and  were  preserved  alive 
when  all  that  remained  abroad  were  smit- 
ten, both  man  and  beast,  and  every  herb  of 
the  field,  and  every  tree.  Immediately  after 
this  awful  manifestation  of  God's  power, 
Gathelus  and  Scota  fled  from  Egypt, 
and  landed  in  Spain  with  many  followers, 
having  carried  with  them  Jacob's  Pillow ; 
or,  the  Stone  of  Destiny.*  *'IIere  Ga- 
thelus builded  a  citie  which  he  named  Bri- 
gantia,  and  sitting  upon  his  marble  stone, 
after  the  manner  of  the  kings  of  the  East, 
he  gave  laws  and  ministered  justice  unto 
his  people,  thereby  to  mentein  them  in 
wealth  and  quietness.'* 

The  children  of  Gathelus  reigned  in  Bri- 


♦  HoUnshed's  Chronicle. 


gantia  after  his  death  ;  but  being  ambitious 
and  fond  of  war,  they  were  continually  en- 
croaching on  the  territories  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  at  length  a  descendant  of  his, 
named  Milo,  became  the  supreme  monarch 
of  all  Spain.  This  king  had  a  numerous 
family  of  sons,  one  of  whom  he  loved  above 
all  the  others  ;  but  as  this  favourite  was  not 
the  eldest,  he  dared  not  make  him  his  heir. 
"  He  shall  be  a  king  at  all  events,"  said 
the  ambitious  jiarent,  "  if  not  in  Spain,  it 
may  be  in  some  fairer  country."  On  coming 
to  this  resolution,  he  gave  his  son,  whose 
name  was  Simon  Breck,  the  command  of  a 
large  army,  and  bestowing  on  him  the  Sia- 
fail,  sent  him  to  **The  Isles"  to  conquer 
for  himself  a  kingdom,  and  to  govern  it. 

The  young  adventurer  met  with  many 
disasters,  but  at  length  he  landed  on  the 
western  coast  of  Ireland,  and  passed  from 
that  to  Themor  or  Tarah,  where  he  was 
crowned,  on  the  Sia-fail,  king  of  Ireland. 
For  many  centuries  afterwards  the  descen- 
dants of  Simon  Breck  held  their  court  in  a 
castle  or  palace  which  was  erected  on  the 
hill  of  Tarah,  and  each,  as  he  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  used  the  stone  as  his  coronation- 
chair.  In  the  year  of  the  world  3641,  how- 
ever, it  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Irish  ; 
and  the  Scotch,  who  do  not  readily  let 
things  slip  through  their  fingers,  gained 
possession  of  it  in  the  following  manner  : — 

In  the  year  3621,  a.m.,  a  king  named 
Ferchard  reigned  in  Scotland,  who  had 
married  an  Irish  princess,  called  Scota, 
after  the  wife  of  Gathelus  the  Egyptian. 
While  still  young,  and  beautiful,  this  second 
Scota  died,  leaving  one  son,  named  Fergus, 
whom  she  earnestly  desired  might  be  sent 
to  Ireland  to  receive  an  education  suitable 
to  his  exalted  position.  Ferchard,  though 
unwilling  to  be  separated  from  his  only 
child,  complied  with  the  desire  of  his 
lamented  wife,  and  also  changed  the  name 
of  his  country  from  Caledonia  to  Scotland, 
in  order  to  perpetuate  her  memory. 

Fergus  (such  was  the  name  of  the  young 
prince)  lived  with  his  grandfather  until 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  all  the  wisdom  for  which  the 
descendants  of  Simon  Breck  and  his  follow- 
ers were  then  famous  ;  at  the  close  of  that 
period  his  father's  death  caused  his  recall 
to  Scotland,  whither  he  returned,  carrying 
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with  him  the  stone  on  which  his  fond 
old  relative  was  anxious  he  should  be 
crowned.  Fergus  brought  it  to  Argyle- 
shire,  and  placed  it  in  the  castle  of  Dun- 
staffnage,  where  he  was  shortly  afterwards 
crowned,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3641, 
330  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  In 
this  castle  the  stone  was  preserved  with 
great  care  during  the  life  of  Fergus,  and 
for  many  succeeding  generations,  till  the 
reign  of  Kenneth  II.,  in  a.d.  840, 
when  it  was  removed  to  the  abbey  of  Scone. 
Of  this  event,  and  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  it,  Buchanan  thus  writes  in  his 
"  Scottish  History  :"  — 

*'  Kenneth  II.  having  enlarged  his 
kingdom,  and  settled  wholesome  laws 
for  the  good  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  further  endeavoured  to  confirm 
the  royal  authority  by  mean  and  trivial 
things  almost  bordering  on  superstition 
itself.  There  was  a  marble  chair,  which 
Simon  Breccus  is  reported  to  have  brought 
out  of  Spain  into  Ireland,  and  which 
Fergus,  the  son  of  Ferchard,  is  also  said  to 
have  brought  over  into  Scotland  and  placed 
in  Argyle.  This  stone  Kenneth  removed 
out  of  Argyle  to  Scone,  by  the  river  Tay, 
and  placed  it  there  enclosed  in  a  wooden 
chair.  The  kings  of  Scotland  were  wont 
to  receive  both  the  regal  title  and  insigna, 
sitting  in  that  chair,  till  the  days  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  king  of  England." 

The  last  king  of  Scotland  who  was 
crowned  on  the  Sia-fail  was  John  Baliol, 
who 

*•  In    the    minister  of    Scone,   within   Scotland 
grond, 
Sittyng-  upon  the  regal  stone  full  sound, 
As  all  the  kynges  there  used  had  afore. 
On  Saint  Andre we's  day,  with  al  joy  therefore." 

Hardynge. 

The  internal  dissentions  of  Scotland  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  were 
extremely  favourable  to  the  designs  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  who,  having  formed  a  league  with 
Robert  Bruce  against  John  Balipl,  defeated 
the  latter  in  a  desperate  battle  near  Dunbar, 
and  following  up  his  advantage  subdued 
the  whole  nation,  which  he  at  once  resolved 
to  deprive  of  every  vestige  of  independence. 
With  that  intent  he  caused  the  crown, 
sceptre,  and  inauguration  stone,  with 
all  public  archives,  charters,  jewels,  and 
other    things    of    value    to    be    conveyed 


to  London,  there  to  remain  as  lasting 
memorials  of  his  conquest  of  Scotland. 
An  ancient  chronicler  thus  tonchingly 
recorded  this  event.  *'In  this  chair  all 
kings  of  Scotland  war  ay  crownit  quhil 
ye  tyme  of  kyng  Robert  Bruse ;  in 
quhais  tyme,  besyde  mony  othir  cruellies 
done  by  kyng  Edward  Lang  Schankis,  the 
said  chair  of  merbyll  was  taiken  be  Inglis- 
men  and  brocht  out  of  Scone  to  London, 
and  put  into  Westmonister,  quhare  it  re- 
mains to  our  dayis."  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  that  the  king  of  England  intended 
it  to  be  used  as  a  coronation-chair  by  his 
successors,  for  we  find  it  recorded  that  "  he 
ordered  it  to  be  brought  to  Westminster, 
and  to  be  made  thenceforth  the  chair  of  the 
officiating  priests.'* 

The  famous  historian,  Rapin,  after  allud- 
ing to  the  determination  of  Edward  to  unite 
the  two  kingdoms,  and  mentioning  his  re- 
moval into  England  of  the  Regalia  of  Scot- 
land, *'  together  with  the  famous  stone  on 
Avhich  the  inauguration  of  their  kings  was 
performed,"  proceeds  thus :  **  The  people  of 
Scotland  had  all  along  placed  in  that  stone 
a  kind  of  fatality.  They  fancied  that 
whilst  it  remained  in  their  country  the 
State  would  be  unshaken,  but  the  moment 
it  should  be  removed  elsewhere,  great  re- 
volutions would  ensue  ;  for  this  reason  Ed- 
ward carried  it  away,  to  create  in  the  Scots 
a  belief  that  the  time  of  a  dissolution  of 
their  monarchy  was  come,  and  to  lessen 
tiieir  hopes  of  recovering  their  liberty." 

Until  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  they 
made  no  effort  to  regain  possession  of 
their  regretted  treasure  ;  but  it  was  then 
not  only  the  subject  of  an  express  article  of 
a  treaty  of  peace  between  Edward  and 
David  II.  of  Scotland,  but  also  of  a 
political  conference.  There  still  exists  a 
writ  of  Privy  Seal,  dated  at  Bordesly,  July 
the  1st,  1328,  and  directed  to  the  Abbot  and 
Convent  at  Westminster,  wherein  king 
Edward  III.,  after  reciting  that  "his 
council  had  in  Parliament,  held  at  N  orth- 
ampton,  agreed  that  the  stone  whereupon 
the  kings  of  Scotland  used  to  sit  at  the  time 
of  their  coronation,  and  which  was  then  in 
keeping  of  that  Abbot  and  Convent,  should 
be  sent  to  Scotland,  and  that  he  had  ordered 
the  sheriffs  of  London  to  receive  the  same 
by  indenture,  and  cause  it  to  be  delivered  to 
the  Queen  Mother." 


Perseverancb.—A  beautiful  oriental  proverb  runs  thus  :  "  Time  and  patience  will 
convert  a  mulberry  leaf  into  silk."  How  encouraging  is  this  lesson  to  the  impatient  and 
desponding.  And  what  difficulty  is  there  that  man  should  quail  at,  when  a  worm  can 
accomplish  so  much  from  the  leaf  of  a  mulberry  ? 


A.KD    FAMILY    INSTRUCTOR 
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JOANNA    BAILLIE. 


The  distinguished  writer  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  has  just 
closed  a  long  and  honoured  life,  and  we  deem  it  a  fitting  act  to  pay  a  brief  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  one  whose  works  are  marked  not  more  by  great  genius 
than  by  the  highest  healthfulness  and  purity  of  sentiment.  The  circumstances 
Hinder  which  she  has  been  removed  from  the  world  of  her  sympathies  and  her  fame 
forbid  us  to  cherish  the  grief  so  frequently  occasioned  by  the  death  of  those  we 
have  learned  to  love  and  admire  ;  for  the  measure  of  her  days  was  filled  up,  her 
eminent  gifts  had  been  long  and  worthily  employed,  and  with  a  consciousness  that 
her  work  was  done,  in  peaceful  and  strict  seclusion  she  had  waited  her  summons  to 
the  reward  of  the  just. 

Joanna  BailHe  was  one  of  the  last  surviving  literary  contemporaries  of  the  age 
in  which  Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  Burke  and  Reynolds  flourished.     Her  career  as 
a  writer   commenced  at  an   early  age,   and   she   succeeded,   whilst  still  a  girl,  m 
securing  for   her   writings    (at   that  time  published  anonymously)    a  high  place 
amongst  the  great  names  which  then  presided  in  the  world  of  letters.     Her  poems 
are  partly  descriptive  and  partly  dramatic ;  the  latter  being  more  adapted  for  perusal 
in  the  family  or  the  study,  than  for  representation  on  the  stage.     Some  of  her  plays, 
however,  were  illustrated  by  Kemble,  Kean,  Miss  O'Neil,  and  other  eminent  actors, 
and,  as   theatrical  pieces,  achieved  a  temporary  success.     This,  however,  was  all ; 
nor  must  the  fact  of  their  failure  to  hold  a  permanent  place  in  the  acted  drama  be 
attributed  to  demerit.     In  character  and  construction  they  were  essentially  poems, 
and  as  such  enjoy  a  reputation  for  grace,  beauty,  and  true  poetic  inspiration,  which 
no  lapse  of  time  will  probably  weaken.    The  Seg'ies  of  plays  ^  in  which  it  is  attempted 
to  delineate  the  stronger  passions  of  the  mind,  each  passion  being  the  subject  of  a  tragedy 
and  a  comedy ;  and  some  volumes  of  miscellaneous  dramas,  constitute  this  division 
of  Miss  Baillie's  literary  productions,  which  were  published  at  intervals,  ranging 
between  1798  and  1836.     Of  her  other  writings,  the  principal  is  the  **  Birthday," 
addressed  to  a  maiden  sister,  who  was  her  companion  during  the  greater  period  of 
her  life.     This  poem  is  enriched  with  beautiful  pictures  of  the   child-life  of  the 
writer,  and  abounds  in  records  of  the  associations  and  affections  of  home.  ^  The 
character,  indeed,  of  this  gifted  lady  received  its  truest  development  in  the  simple 
and  unostentatious  incidents  of  domestic  life.     Though  she  wrojp  of  human  pas- 
sions, she  loved  not  to  mingle  with  the  great  world,  which  was  the  busiest  scene 
of  their  display.     An  extensive  popularity,  and  an  acquaintance   with  the  most 
illustrious  of  her  contemporaries  failed  to  draw  her  forth  from  her  loved  seclusion. 
Her  ear  never  thirsted  to  drink  in  the  plaudits  of  society,  and  she  knew  not  the 
little  ambition  of  being  gazed  at  and  lionized.      Observing  the  unobtrusive  duties 
and   charities   of  private  life,  loved  by  the  few  who  personally  knew  her,  and 
admired  and  respected  by  the  thousands  without  who  knew  her   through  her 
writings,  she  lived  to  reach  the  patriarchical  age  of  eighty-nine. 

Joanna  Baillie  was  the  daughter  of  a  Scottish  clergyman,  and  numbered  many- 
men  eminent  for  position  and  attainments  amongst  her  family  connections.  Sir 
William  Baillie,  a  celebrated  London  physician,  was  her  brother,  and  Dr.  Wm. 
Hunter  her  maternal  uncle.  The  birth-place  of  the  poetess  was  the  Manse  of 
Bothwell  near  the  river  Clyde.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  add  the  last  record — 
she  died  at  Blackheath,  on  Sunday  evening,  the  23d  of  February. 


fcarg^TOig 


■  Idleness.— Said  the  distinguished  Chatham  to  his  son,  **  I  would  have  inscribed  on 
{he  curtains  of  your  bed,  and  the  walls  of  your  chamber,  *  If  you  do  not  rise  early,  you 
can  never  make  progress  in  anything.  If  you  do  not  set  apart  your  hours  of  reading,  if 
you  suffer  yourself  or  any  one  else  to  break  in  upon  them,  your  days  will  slip  through 
your  hands  unprofitable  and  frivolous,  and  really  unenjoyed  by  yourself.'  ** 
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JUVENILE    CABINET. 


CXTllIOSITIES   OP  ARITHMETIC. 

An  eastern  prince  was  so  much  delighted 
with  the  game  of  chess,  which  had  been  de- 
vised for  his  amusement,  that  he  desired 
the  inventor  to  name  his  own  reward.  The 
philosopher,  however,  was  too  modest  to 
seize  the  opportunity  of  enriching  himself : 
he  merely  begged  of  his  royal  master  a 
grain  of  corn  for  each  square  on  the  chess 
table,  doubling  the  ntimber  in  proceeding 
from  the  first  to  the  sixty-fourth  square. 
The  king,  honoring  his  moderation,  made 
no  scruple  of  consenting  to  his  demand ; 
but  on  his  treasurer  making  the  necessary 
calculations,  he  was  somewhat  surprised  to 
find  that  he  had  engaged  to  give  away  the  im- 
possible quantity  of  87,076,425,546,692,656 
grains  of  corn,  equal  to  the  whole  contained 
in  16,384  towns,  each  having  1,024  granaries 
of  174,762  measures,  each  consisting  of 
2,768  grains. 

Be  not  affronted,  at  a  jest.  If  one  throw 
salt  at  thee,  thou  wilt  receive  no  harm 
unless  thou  hast  sore  places. 


A  TRUE   CHRISTIAN. 

During  a  war  in  Germany,  the  captain 
of  a  troop  of  cavalry  was  ordered  out  on  a 
foraging  party.  He  marched  at  the  head 
of  his  troop  to  the  quarter  assigned  him — a 
solitary  vale,  uncultivated,  and  nearly 
covered  with  wood.  In  the  middle  of  it 
stood  a  small  cottage,  the  residence  of  a 
poor  man,  one  of  the  Moravian  brethren. 
On  perceiving  the  hut,  the  captain  knocked 
at  the  door,  when  the  aged  pious  son  of 
poverty  made  his  appearance.  His  beard 
and  locks  were  silvered  by  age,  while  his 
countenance  bespoke  that  inward  peace 
which  the  world  cannot  give  nor  take  away. 
"Father,"  said  the  officer,  '*show  me  a 
field  where  I  can  set  ray  troops  a  foraging." 
"  I  will  presently,  if  you  will  follow  me," 
replied  the  good  old  man.  After  leaving 
the  valley  some  fifteen  minutes*  march, 
they  found  a  fine  field  of  barley.  **  There 
is  the  very  thing  we  want,"  said  the  cap- 
tain. *'  Have  patience  for  a  few  minutes," 
replied  his  guide,  "  and  you  shall  be  satis- 
fied." They  went  on  about  the  distance  of 
a  quarter  of  a  league  farther,  when  they 
arrived  at  another  field  of  barley.  The 
troops  immediately  dismounted,  cut  down 
the  grain,  bound  it  up,  and  remounted, 
while  the  guide  looked  on.  When  they 
were  about  to  depart,  the  officer  said, 
*'  Father,  you  have  given  yourself  and  us 
unnecessary  trouble,  in  coming  so  far  ;  the 
field  we  first  came  to  was  much  better  than 


this."    "Very  true,  sir,"  replied  the  old 
man,  *'  but  it  was  not  mine." 


RAGGED   SCHOOLS   IN  LONDON. 

In  London  and  suburbs  there  are  95 
Ragged  schools,  attended  by  more  than 
10,000  children,  taught  by  nearly  1,400  un- 
paid teachers.  The  majority  of  them  are 
open  during  the  week  as  well  as  on  Sunday, 
where  vagrant  children  are  fed  and  partly 
clothed,  and  taught  either  in  the  day  or 
evening.  Connected  with  them  are  "  in- 
dustrial classes,"  in  which  young  men 
are  instructed  in  the  trades  during  the 
evening. 


THE  LOVE   OF  HOME, 

It  is  only  shallow-minded  pretenders  who 
either  make  distinguished  origin  a  matter 
of  personal  merit  or  obscure  origin  a  matter 
of  personal  reproach.  Taunt  and  scoffing 
at  the  humble  condition  of  early  life  afiect 
nobody  in  America  but  those  who  are 
foolish  enough  to  indulge  in  them,  and  they 
are  generally  sufficiently  punished  by  the 
published  rebuke.  A  man  who  is  not 
ashamed  of  himself,  need  not  be  ashamed  of 
his  early  condition. 

It  did  not  happen  to  me  to  be  born  in  a 
log-cabin,  but  my  elder  brothers  and  sisters 
were  born  in  a  log-cabin,  raised  among  the 
snow-drifts  of  New  Hampshire,  at  a  period 
so  early  that  when  the  smoke  first  rose  from 
its  rude  chimney,  and  curled  over  the  frozen 
hill,  there  was  no  similar  evidence  of  a 
white  man's  habitation  between  it  and  tha 
settlements  on  the  rivers  of  Canada.  Its 
remains  still  exist;  I  make  it  an  annual 
visit.  I  carry  my  children  to  it  to  teach 
them  the  hardships  endured  by  the  genera- 
tions which  have  gone  before  them.  I  love 
to  dwell  on  the  tender  recollections,  the 
kindred  ties,  the  early  affections,  and  the 
narrations  and  incidents,  which  mingle  with 
all  I  know  of  this  primitive  family  abode. 
I  weep  to  think  that  none  of  those  who  in- 
habited it  are  now  among  the  living  ;  and  if 
ever  I  fail  in  affectionate  veneration  for  him 
who  raised  it,  and  defended  it  against  savage 
violence  and  destruction,  cherished  all  do- 
mestic virtues  beneath  its  roof,  and  through 
the  fire  and  blood  of  seven  years*  Tevolu- 
tionary  war  shrunk  from  no  toil,  no  sacri- 
fice, to  serve  his  country,  and  to  raise  his 
children  to  a  condition  better  than  his  own, 
may  my  name,  and  the  name  of  my  poste- 
rity, be  blotted  for  ever  from  the  memory 
of  mankind  l^Daniet  Webster. 


AND    FAMILY    INSTKUCTOR. 
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EXHIBITION     OF    1851. 


May-day  draws  on  apace  ;  and  it  is  positively  affirmed  that,  in  spite  of  the  vast 
preparations  that  are  yet  to  be  made  before  the  Industrial  Show  can  be  opened, 
the  Commissioners  will  keep  faith  with  the  public,  and  the  great  event  of  the  year 
[  without  fail  really  come  off  at  the  appointed  time.  The  reception  and  arrangement 
of  British  goods  has  proceeded  with  the  utmost  activity,  and  the  part  of  the 
building  allotted  to  these  native  productions  continues  to  exhibit  a  scene  of  bustle 
such  as  we  seldom  behold.  The  arrivals  from  foreign  parts  have  not  been  so  rapid 
as  was  anticipated,  but  several  causes  have  existed  for  this  sufficient  to  account  for 
it,  but  which  we  believe  now  are  happily  removed.  The  xVmerican  ct)ntributions 
have  reached  Southampton,  having  been  despatched  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  a  magnificent  specimen  of  naval  architecture,  the  St.  Lawrence  frigate. 
This  vessel,  on  its  return  home,  is  to  carry  back  from  Paris  the  remains  of  Paul 
Jones,  a  celebrated  naval  officer,  who  served  in  the  War  of  Independence  under  the 
American  Congress.  The  largest  European  contributor  to  the  Exhibition  is,  of 
course,  our  near  neighbour,  France,  and  some  serious  misunderstandings  on  the 
subject  of  space  between  the  French  and  English  Governments  have  only  recently 
been  adjusted.  The  Commissioners  having  allotted  to  the  French  exhibitors 
10,000  feet  of  space,  that  quantity  was  claimed  irrespective  of  passages,  &c.,~ a 
claim  w^hich  was  for  some  time  resisted,  but  ultimately  yielded  to,  and  the  ship- 
ment of  the  French  specimens  of  industry  immediately  proceeded  again  with 
alacrity. 

Almost  all  the  foreign  Governments  have  pronounced  favourably  of  the  Exhi- 
bition, and  afforded  their  subjects  facilities  both  for  visiting  and  competing  in  it. 
Russia  especially  has  acted  well  in  this  matter.  Our  readers  would  find  it  scarcely 
possible  to  form  an  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  the  traveller  in  that 
country,  and  the  east  of  Europe  generally.  Free  as  we  are  to  go,  like  the  wind, 
whither  we  list,  we  know  nothing  of  the  incessant  surveillance  exercised  by  the 
paternal  care  of  the  Czar  on  every  movement  of  his  subject,  and  if  any  one,  how 
high  soever  his  rank,  conceive  the  daring  project  of  visiting  a  foreign  land — England 
to  wit — the  express  permission  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  must  first  be  sought  and 
obtained.  It  is,  therefore,  no  slight  homage  paid  by  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Hussias 
to  the  beneficent  genius  of  the  Industrial  Show,  and  no  slight  acknowledgment  of 
its  social  and  commercial  value,  that  he  has  proclaimed  full  permission  to  as  many 
of  his  lieges  as  may  be  disposed  to  pay  a  visit  during  the  summer  to  the  wonders  of 
London.  Some  lesser  potentates  have  sho\\Ti  a  narrower  spirit.  King  Ferdinand 
of  Naples — better  known  amongst  politicians  as  King  Bombo — has  forbidden  his 
people  to  come  to  a  country  of  such  dangerous  freedom  as  England,  and  so  full  of 
dangerous  materials  collected  from  revolutionary  Europe  as  England  may  be  during 
the  season  of  foreign  visits.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  welcome  our  Neapolitan 
friends  ;  but  doubtless  the  King  is  right  in  fearing,  that  amidst  our  free  institutions 
and  habitual  independence  of  thought  and  manners,  they  would  have  *'  learned  too 
much"  to  settle  down  as  contentedly  as  heretofore  with  the  brutal  despotism  of 
that  unhappy  land.  Naples  is  -without  doubt  the  worst  governed  and  the  most 
tyrannised-over  monarchy  of  Europe,  and  in  the  present  act  of  policy  King  Ferdi- 
nand will  in  all  probability  stand  *'  alone  in  his  glory." 

The  distribution  of  the  limited  amount  of  space  at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities 
has,  of  course,  proved  a  delicate  and  difficult  task.  There  were  so  many  conflicting 
claims  to  be  met,  so  many  natural  susceptibilities  and  jealousies  to  be  considered, 
that  very  great  tact,  discretion,  and  patience  became  indispensable.  The  liberal 
spirit  displayed  by  North  Germany,  Sweden,  and  the  United  States,  have  heena 
found  of  very  great  help  in  smoothing  the  path  of  the  Commissioners.  To  provide 
the  increased  space  demanded  by  France,  the  countries  we  have  named  consented 
ia  a  very  handsome  manner  to  give  up  portions  that  had  been  allotted  to  them,  and 
which  they  fortunately  found  themselves  in  a  position  to  dispeinse  with.  B-ivalv 
tlaims  have  thus  been  met  without  any  appearance  of  partiality  or  injustice. 

In  the  original  announcements  of  the  Commissioners,  there  were  many  points  on 
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"which  we  animadverted,  and  some  of  them  have  since  undergone  revision.   In  othei 
points,  the  Commissioners  have  adhered  to  their  first  decision.      On  the  much- 
vexed  question  of  affixing  prices  to  the  articles  exhibited,  in  order  to  show  the  cost 
of  production,  the  refusal  to  allow  the  practice  is  still  persisted  in,  though  it  is  un-^ 
derstood  that  exhibitors  will  be  allowed  to  distribute  in  the  Building  any  informal 
tion  they  please  on  the  subject  in  the  shape  of  handbills  or  otherwise.     This  per- 
mission will  partly  remove  the  objection  we  have  repeatedly  urged  against  the 
prohibition  (on  the  ground  that  in  common  useful  articles  cheapness  is  a  main 
element  of  excellence),  but  -we  must  regard  it  as  a  clumsy  mode  of  attaining  an 
object  which  might  have  been  much  more  simply  secured.     In  connection  with 
other  matters  we  have  adverted  to — such  as  the  terms  of  agreement  with  railway 
companies,  &c. — we  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  remedy  for  any  evils  that 
may  be  complained  of  lies  with  the  intending  visitors   themselves.     We   must 
continue  to  urge  them  to  look  after  their  own  interests.    Let  every  excursion  party, 
upon  engaging  a  train,  make  an  express  stipulation  that  the  carriages  used  shall  be 
covered^  and  that  they  shall  travel  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  speed. 

Extensive  preparations  are  progressing  about  town  generally,  as  well  as  within 
the  w^alls  of  the  Glass  Palace.  Tradesmen  are  furbishing  up  their  shop -fronts — 
various  arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  convenience  of  street-folks,  such  as 
re-blacking  and  polishing  boots  in  dirty  weather,  &c.  &c. — the  proprietors  of  the 
various  public  amusements  are  busy  in  catering  for  the  anticipated  demand — the 
public  parks  are  being  put  in  trim,  their  paths  newly  gravelled,  and  their  entrances 
improved  and  multiplied — Buckingham  Palace,  with  its  architectural  additions,  is 
being  thrown  open  to  sight — and  all  bids  fair  to  make  the  approaching  season 
worthy  its  great  event. 

With  respect  to  the  subject  of  lodgings,  we  find  it  most  difficult  to  chronicle  in  our 
pages  the  progress  made  in  our  Registration  scheme,  and  to  answer  the  numerous 
questions  that  continue  to  be  put  to  us.  This  difficulty  arises  in  great  measure  from 
the  fact  that  our  large  circulation  obliges  us  to  go  to  press  so  many  days  before  the 
date  of  publication.  We  must  confess  that  as  yet  the  response  made  to  our  proposal 
in  connection  with  the  Fia^ed  Tariff'  Register  has  not  been  altogether  such  as  we  anti- 
cipated. In  saying  this,  we  must  guard  against  being  misunderstood.  Sufficient  has 
been  done,  and  continues  to  be  effected,  in  this  branch  of  the  enterprise,  to  leave  no 
doubt  on  our  minds  that,  what  with  private  beds,  and  the  great  establishments  that 
are  in  process  of  fitting  up,  there  will  be  a  larger  amount  of  accommodation  of  this 
kind  than  many  persons  have  at  all  anticipated.  But  we  find  a  greater  disposition 
than  we  at  first  expected  on  the  part  of  housekeepers  to  fix  their  own  terms  rather 
than  adopt  our  tariff,  and,  consequently,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  classified  rather 
than  the  free  register- — i.  e.,  parties  prefer  paying  the  fee  of  2s.  6d.  (Is.  6d.,  of  which, 
thanks  to  our  "  taxes  on  knowledge  !''  is  swallowed  up  in  advertisement  duty),  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  describing  their  accommodation  as  they 
please,  and  announcing  their  own  scale  of  charges. 

In  this  department  we  are  receiving  a  great  number  of  inquiries  of  different  kinds — 
more,  in  truth,  than  we  find  it  possible  to  answer  in  the  pages  of  the  Working  Man's 
Friend.  In  fact,  as  it  is,  some  of  our  readers  complain  of  the  space  occupied  by 
our  replies  to  correspondents.  We  fear  that  these  friends,  not  needing  information 
themselves,  or  having  more  direct  means  of  obtaining  it,  are  not  sufficiently  con- 
siderate of  the  necessities  of  others  less  favourably  situated.  However,  anxious  to 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  case,  and  do  as  much  as  we  can  to  satisfy  all  parties, 
we  have  determined  (believing  that  the  great  majority  of  our  readers  either  take  in 
the  Standard  of  Freedom,  or  see  it  in  the  public  news-rooms,  or,  at  any  rate, 
are  acquainted  with  some,  of  its  subscribers)  to  publish  information  upon  all  matters 
of  uj^ency  in  connectiojatwith  the  Exhibi^ioni  ^a4,iQsp^fii|tUy(fJ*Qtjp9ig^i^^  B%jfe^^^^ 
iiiquired  ab(bat,m  the  columns ^f  that  JournaLr- iU  -  ■  lr::Unf\m^b  oDiivia  b'i^nz)■lu^l  >>dl 
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for  facilitating  family  accommodation,  the  location  ot  religious  families  in  religious 
households,  &c.  &c.,  is  being  taken  up  with  much  warmth.  We  are  liappv  to  acknow- 
ledge the  co-operation  of  a  great  number  of  ministers  of  religion,  who'have  kindly 
forwarded  us  the  promise  of  their  assistance.  Amongst  others  from  whom  we  have 
received  such  communications  we  may  name  the  Revs.  Geo.  Clayton,  J.  Sherman 
r.  E.  Thoresby,  J.  C.  Harrison,  R.  H.  Herschell,  W.  Forster,  &c.  &c. 

We  are  happy  to  find  that  our  French  lessons  are  exciting  great  interest.  We  have 
received  numerous  thanks  for  their  insertion,  and  we  wish  to  have  all  the  room  we  can 
secure  for  the  supply  of  matter  similarly  interesting  to  all  classes  of  readers.  We  shall, 
therefore,  as  we  have  said,  make  the  Standard  of  Freedom  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation with  such  of  our  friends  as  may  need  fuller  or  more  particular  information  than 
we  are  well  able  to  afford  thera  here  ;  such  as  members  of  Temperance  Societies,  who 
may  be  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  great  demonstration  about  to  come  off— the 
friends  of  the  Peace  Movement,  who  may  be  anxious  about  the  great  Congress  it  has  been 
determined  to  hold,  &c.  &c.  Another  advantage  will  follow  from  this  arrangement  to  our 
readers,  viz.,  all  the  information  given  will  be  fresh  from  week  to  week,  whilst  the  pre- 
sent publication  will  be  left  at  more  liberty  to  carry  out  the  great  designs  for  which  it  was 
established. 


Further  and  Ingenious  Test  of  the 
Strength  of  the  Galleries. — Avery  in- 
genious mode  of  testing  the  strength  of  the 
galleries  in  the  Crystal  Palace  has  been  put 
in  practice,  and  the  result,  as  far  as  it  went, 
proved  highly  satisfactory.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  some  weeks  ago  experiments 
were  made,  with  the  same  object,  in  the 
I  presence  of  Her  Majesty  and  i^rince  Albert ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  favourable  results 
then  obtained,  it  was  considered  desirable  to 
subject  the  galleries  to  some  trial  which 
might  afford  a  guarantee  of  their  sufficiency 
to  bear  such  crowds  of  visitors  as  are  ex- 
pected to  throng  every  part  of  the  Exhi- 
bition. Mr.  Field,  of  the  firm  of  Maudslay 
and  Field,  the  well-known  and  eminent 
engineers,  has  the  merit  of  having  sug- 
gested a  very  happy  method  of  setting  this 
vexata  questio  at  rest.  He  recommended 
that  a  number  of  strong  square  frames 
should  be  made,  in  the  interstices  of  which 
sixty-eight-pound  shot  should  be  placed,  and 
that  these,  joined  together,  and  forming 
any  weight  which  might  be  considered  suffi- 
cient for  the  object  in  view,  should  be 
dragged  along  the  galleries.  Accordingly, 
seven  frames  were  made,  each  capable  of 
holding  36  cannon  balls,  of  the  size  just 
mentioned.  In  this  way  a  pressure  of  7| 
tons  was  readily  obtained,  and  as  it  was 
ascertained  by  Mr.  Brunei  that  the  greatest 
weight  which  could  be  obtained  by  packing 
men  as  closely  as  possible  on  any  given 
space  was  95  lb.  to  the  square  foot,  such  a 
test,  representing  100  lb.  to  the  square 
loot,  was  considered  amply  sufficient  to  esta- 


blish the  strength  and  security  of  the  gal- 
leries. The  pressure  of  an  ordinary  crowd, 
such  as  that  in  the  pit  of  a  theatre  or  at  a 
meeting,  does  not  exceed  from  fifty  pounds 
to  sixty  pounds  to  the  square  foot,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  as  a  great  part  of 
the  gallery  space  will  be  occupied  by  light 
articles  displayed  on  stalls,  the  number  of 
spectators  that  can  circulate  there  at  one 
time  must  be  limited.  Moreover,  the  pas- 
sages are  made  to  run  at  the  sides  close  to 
the  pillars,  where  the  strain  is  least  likely 
to  be  dangerous.  Bearing  all  these  things 
in  mind,  the  experiment  now  made  with  252 
sixty-eight-pounders  must  be  considered 
conclusive.  As  in  their  wooden  frames  they 
were  rolled  along  by  the  united  strength  of 
a.  large  party  of  Sappers,  the  pillars  and 
girders  betrayed  no  sign  of  weakness,  and 
the  flooring  of  the  gallery  did  not  vibrate 
nearly  as  much  as  that  of  a  drawing-room 
during  a  ball.  The  Executive  Committee 
and  the  principal  members  of  their  staff 
watched  the  experiment  with  great  interest. 
Mr.  Cubitt,  the  engineer-in-chief  of  the 
building,  was  also  present ;  and  Lord  Gran- 
ville and  Mr.  Cobden  represented  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  occasion.  It  is  Mr. 
Cubitt's  intention  to  test  all  the  galleries 
in  this  manner  ;  and  as  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson's  work- 
manship will  stand  with  great  case  the  trial 
to  which  it  is  about  to  be  subjected,  we 
trust  that  henceforward  any  lingering  fears 
that  may  be  entertained  by  sceptical  minds 
as  to  the  security  of  the  building  may  be 
finally  discarded. 
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J.  B.  (Hoxton.) — All  letters  respecting  the  re- 
gistration of  lodgings  should  be  addressed  to  the 
office,  8,  Exeter-change,  Catherine-street,  Strand. 

C.  G. — All  goods  -which  arrive  later  than  the 
1st  of  May  will  be  excluded  from  the  Exhibition. 

JuVENls.— The  whispering  gallery  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  is  one  hundred  and  forty  yards  in  cir- 
cumference. In  this  gallery  the  paintings  by  Sir 
James  Thornhill  are  seen  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. 

A  Visitor. — Every  precaution  will  be  taken 
to  preserve  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  from  rob- 
bery. The  commissioners  of  police  have  in- 
creased the  efficiency  of  their  other  arrangements 
by  the  completion  of  a  commodious  station-house 
in  W al Ion-street,  Brompton,  capable  of  contain- 
ing thirty-five  constables.  A  second  temporary 
station  is  to  be  built  near  Princes-gate  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  charges. 


Timid  need  not  doubt  of  the  stability  of  the 
building.  During  the  last  week  the  process  of 
testing  the  galleries,  by  means  of  a  great  movin* 
weight,  composed  of  681b.  balls  in  frames,  has  been, 
carried  on  at  intervals.  Not  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  any  flaw  or  weakness  has  been  detected. 
The  total  weight  employed  is  7^  tons. 

Curious.— The  extent  of  the  Tower  within 
the  walls  is  about  thirteen  acres.  The  principal 
offices  of  the  Tov/er  shown  to  strangers  are,  the 
Ordnance  Office  and  the  Grand  Storehouse,  the 
lower  apartment  of  which  contains  au  immense 
number  of  canons  and  other  large  pieQes  of  ord- 
nance ;  the  Spanish  Armoury ,  the  Horse  Ar- 
moury ^  and  the  Jewel  Office. 

L.  b.  D. — The  sale  of  the  season  tickets  is  pro- 
gressing in  a  most  satisfactory  manner;  a  sura 
nearly  amounting  to  £15.000  has  been  already 
received  for  them. 


LESSONS  IN  FEENCH.— No.  VI. 


In  this  chapter  we  shall  have  a  little  reading  in  French.  The  reader  knows  the 
first  and  second  (present  and  imperfect)  tenses  of  etre  and  of  avoir,  and  the  present 
tense  of  marcher ^  and,  through  marcher,  of  the  thousands  of  regular  verbs  of  the 
first  conjugation.  There  are  no  more  important  parts  of  a  verb  to  learn  early  than 
the  infinitive  mood  and  the  participles.  The  infinitive  in  English,  for  example,  is 
**  to  vsralk,"  in  the  present  tense;  and  **  to  have  walked"  in  the  perfect  tense. 
(**  I  walk,  thou  walkest,"  &c.,  are  the  present  tense  of,^not  the  infinitive,  but,  as  it 
is  called,  the  indicative  mood.)  Then,  as  to  the  participles,  the  present  participle 
is  "  walking  ;"  and  the  past  participle  is  "walked."  Now,  in  French  the  present 
infinitive  is  marcher  (to  walk)  ;  the  perfect  infinitive  is  avoir  marche  (to  have 
walked)  ;  the  present  participle  is  marchant  (walking)  ;  and  the  past  participle  is 
marche  (walked).  "We  mention  all  this  because  really  it  forms  a  most  practical  and 
available  point  for  early  acquisition.  For  instance,  knowing  that  marche  is  the 
past  participle,  and  means  *'  walked  ;"  if  you  want  to  say  **  I  have  walked,"  you 
have  simply  to  use  the  French  in  the  most  obvious  and  natural  manner  possible. 
You  know  that  J'ai  means  *'  I  have ;"  and,  therefore,  J'ai  marche  must  mean  **  I 
have  walked."  On  the  same  principle,  you  would  know  immediately  what  il  a 
marche  mesint.  And  so  on  in  all  the  persons,  and  in  both  numbers  of  the  two 
tenses  already  learned  of  avoir,  and  in  those  which  remain  to  learn. 

Nor  let  the  reader  suppose  that  he  now  knows  no  more  than  the  participle  of  the 
one  verb  marcher.  Every  other  regular  verb,  ending  in  er  in  its  present  infinitive, 
forms  its  participle  and  all  its  other  branches  in  precisely  the  same  way.  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  would  it  not  be  a  pity  to  teach  the  remaining  tenses  of  marcher  by 
m.eans  of  that  one  verb,  when  the  reader  can  learn  the  self-same  forms  in  instances 
taken  from  other  verbs  ?  It  is  clearly  better  that  for  every  new  tense  we  should 
take  a  new  verb  of  the  same  conjugation,  because  thus  the  reader  will  make  direct 
and  practical  acquaintance  with  many  verbs,  while  the  one  form  pervading  the 
endings  of  them  all  will  be  equally  exhibited. 

Disirer  (present  tense,  infinitive)  means  "  to  desire."  Therefore,  you  already 
know  its  past  participle,  desire  (desired),  and  desirant  (desiring)  its  present  par- 
ticiple ;  and  you  also  know  its  present  tense  indicative,  je  desire,  tu  desires,  &c., 
exactly  like  ye  marche,  tu  marche,  and  the  rest.  The  imperfect  tense,  indicative,  is — ■ 

English.  French.  Pronunciation. 

I  did  desire,  or  was  desiring  Je  d^irais  zhe  dazeeray 

Thou  didst  desire,  or  wast  desiring  tu  desirais  tu  dazeeray 

He  did  desire,  or  was  desiring  il  dMrmt  eel  dazeeray 

She  did,  &c,  &c.  elk  d4sirait  el  dazeeray 
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English. 
Wo  ilid  desire,  or  were  desiring 
.Yoa  did,  &c.  &c. 
They  did,  &c.  &c. 


French. 
nous  desirions 
voiis  d^sinez 


PllONUNCIATION. 

jioo  dazeereeoang 
foo  dazeeree  yay 
eel  dazeeray 


French. 
Tasse 
Soupei* 
Manger 

Je  desire  manger  mon  souper. 


Pronunciation. 

toss 

soopay 
monzhay 

vous,  et  donnez-moi  du  lait. 


II  y  a  du 

Donnez- 


Now,  we  venture  to  expect  that  what  the  r(  ucler  has  acquired  will  prevent  him 
from  experiencing  much  difficulty  in  mastering  the  French  sentences,  to  which 
we  at  once  proceed  : — 

Hier  (pronounced  hce-air)  means  "yesterday,"  and  mais  (j)ronounoed  7nay) 
means  **  but,"  ixndijiisque^  as  we  shall  here  employ  it,  may  be  rendered  "  quite,"  or 
*'  all  the  way," — it  is  pronounced  zheesk, 

Jc  desirais  hier  marcher  jusqu'  k  TExposition  ;  mais  jc  n*ai  pas  march^. 

Vous  avez  ^te  k  I'Exposition.     Avez  vous  et(5  a  I'Exposition  ? 

Non.    Je  n*y  ai  pas  ete.     Mais,  le  general  y  a  ^t^. 

For  the  y,  see  Lesson  IV.     Quel  means  **  which  ;"  and  in  the  feminine  it  is 
queUe. 
Quel  General  a  etc  k  I'Exposition  ?     Le  Due  de  Wellington. 

Due  means  **  duke,"  and  is  pronounced  very  like  our  English  **  Dick,"  only  not 
quite  so  curt ;  there  is  more  of  u  in  it,  though  it  be  a  French  u, 

English. 
cup 
supper 
to  eat 
Depfechez 
Sucre  {sugar)  dans  (m)  mon  th^  ;   mais  il  n'y  a  pas  de  lait  dans  ma  tasse. 
moi  de  la  viande  {meat). 

For  the  use  of  il  y  a,  in  the  above  sentence,  see  Lesson  V. 
French.  English. 

Avec  with 

JMmam  to-morrow 

Donne)'  to  give 

Voukz-vous  will  you,  do  you  wish  tc 

Dija  already 

Voulez-vous  marcher  avec  moi  demain  jusqu*  a  I'Exposition  ? 
Non  ;  J'y  ai  ete  dejk. 

For  y,  when  thus  used,  see  the  end  of  Lesson  IV. 
Voulez-vous  me  donner  mon  souper  ?     Vous  I'avez  mange  d^ja. 
For  the  meaning  of  /e,  &c.,  when  coming,  as  above,  immediately  befoie  a  verb 
only,  look  at  the  third  paragraph  of  the  Fourth  Lesson. 
Non.     Je  ne  I'ai  pas  mange ;  et  J'ai  faim. 

French.  English. 

Grand  (masculine)  J  . 

Grande  (feminine)  I        ^^^^^ 

II  avait  grande  faim;  et  il  a  mange  un  grand  souper. 

D^sirez  vous  du  fromage  ?     Non;    Je  ne  desire  pas  du  fromage.    Donnez  du  lait  au 
G^n^ral ;  il  en  desire. 

French.  English.  Pronunciation. 

Quand  '     when  long 

Aimer  to  like,  or  to  love  aymay 

Sa7is  without  soiig 

SuiiotU  above  all  smioo 

Aimez  vous  le  cafd  sans  sucrc  ? 
Oui — Je  I'alme  sans  sucre. 

Et  vous,  comment  aimez  vous  le  caf(5  ?  Je  l*aime  avoc  beaacoyp  (for  the  last  word 
consult  the  Fifth  Lesson,  towards  the  end),  de  sucre,  et  sans  lait.  Mais  mon  pere  I'aime 
sans  sucre  et  sans  lait ;  surtout  quand  il  a  soif 

Accompagner  (pronounced  akkoampan-yay)  means  **  to  accompany;*^  and  therefGi*e' 
the  reader  perceives,  from  the  ending  of  its  present  tense  infinitive  that  it  belongs  to  the 
first  conjugation,  and  is  formed  in  all  its  parts  just  like  marcher  (to  walk),  donner  (to 


Pronunciation. 

avvek 
damang 
dunnay 
voollay  voo 
dazhaJi. 


Pronunciation. 
graivng 
grammd. 
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give),  mangftr  (to  eat),  preter  (to  lend),  emprunte?"  (to  borrow),  parte?'  (to  speak),  and 
thousands  of  others.  The  **  perfect  tense  indefinite"  (so  called  because,  though  it  refers 
to  the  past,  it  does  not  necessarily  refer  to  any  specific  period  of  the  past)  runs  thus,  of 
course : — 

Fkrnch.  English  Pronunciation. 

J'ai  nccompagii^  I  have  &,ccompanied  zJiap  aJcJcoampan-yaij 

Tfi  as  accompac/ne  thou  hast       „  "fu  ah  akJcoampan-yay 

II  a  accompaard  he  has  „  eel  ah  aJcJcoampan-Tjay 

Elle  a  accompagne  she  has  „  el  ah  aJcJcoampau-yay 

JVbiis  avons  accompacjne  we  have         „  noo-s  avoang-s  akkoampan-yay 

Vous  avez  accompagne  you  have        ,,  'coo-s  avay-s  aJcJcoampan-yay 

lis  ont  accompagne  they  have      ,,  eel-s  oant  dkkoampan-yay 

Elles  ont  accompagne  they  have      ,,  f^s        „  ,,  * 

Anmser  (to  amuse)  is  conjugated  like  the  other  verbs  we  have  given  ;  therefore 
you  already  know  its  participles,  and  three  whole  tenses  of  its  indicative  mood.  The 
last  tense  we  gave  was  the  *'  perfect  indefinite  " — here  is  the  "  perfect  definite  **  (so 
called  because  it  refers  to  the  past  at  some  specified  time). 

French.  English.  Pronunciation. 

J'amusai  I  amused  zhammiizay 

Tu  amusas  thou  amuse dst  tu  ammuzah 

Ilamusa  he  amused  eel  ammuzah 

Elle  amusa  she  amused  el  ammuzah 

Nous  amusames  we  amused  noo-s  ammuzddm 

Tons  amusafes  you  amused  voo-s  ammuzddt 

lis  amuszrent  ^  they  amused  eels  ammuzair 

Elks  amushrent  they  amused  els  ammuzair 

Now  we  have  a  little  exercise  to  recommend,  the  importance  of  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  overstate.  You  perceive  we  have  given  each  tense  in  a  different  verb 
of  the  same  conjugation.  Proceed  to  transpose  these — that  is  to  say,  to  conjugate 
each  verb  in  the  tenses  we  have  not  given,  and  then  write  out  on  a  slate  your  own 
cross-work  and  interchanged  tenses.  It  will  give  you  a  more  sound  and  thorough 
familiarity  with  all  the  forms  of  the  first  conjugation  than  the  common  plan  of  ad- 
hering to  the  same  verb  throughout.  If  to  this  exercise  you  add  the  constructing  of 
little  sentences,  strictly  within  the  range  of  materials  we  have  already  given,  you 
will  begin  to  make  a  more  valuable  and  practical  degree  of  progress  than  you  will 
for  some  time  be  fully  aware  of.  Proceed  also  to  fill  up  the  gaps  purposely  left  by 
us  in  the  following  exercise  : — 

The  Exhibition  of  the  industry  of  all  nations  is  in  Hyde  Park- 

e*j^  L       -A'  /     (**^^w5#^^e)      ^o^tf  (mas.  sing.)  wat/ows  (fern,  plural) ^^   Hyde  ParTc. 

£  (rAOif^UiO'nr   Ciu  tmte  (fern,  sing.) 

'  tous  (mas.  plural) 

toiites  (fern,  plural) 

The  building  of  the  Exhibition  is  very        large,  and  it  is  a  buil4^ng 

r^i0^ boliinent  (mas.)     occt  ($^/?^w^   /  tr^  (or)  gi^and  (mas.)  U  (mas.) 

^M  Men  grande{{em.)         elle  {fern.) 

of   glass.      It  is   the  palace  of  the  working-man,        and   the  temple  of  all  the 

de    mire*  pcdais  (mas.)  pjvletawe  (mas.) 

inventions  of  this  age. 

inventioTis  (fern,  plural)        ce  (mas.)  sitcle  (mas.) 

cette  (fern.) 

This  hat  is  too  large  for    me. 

cJmpeaii  (mas.)  pour  nioi. 

[Want  of  space  compels  us  to  defer  till  our  next  Lesson  the  answers  to  certain 
queries  which,  among  a  great  number  less  important,  we  think,  well  worthy  ©fatten  • 
tion.    We  hope  fully  to  remove  the  difl[iculties  of  our  correspondents.] 
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